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reasonably sufficient amount of money for tlevelop- 
ment of the Iransferreil <!epartments, had tliere been 
the will to work the system with Ministers in power 
with a stable majority. Dyarchy might have been 
very successful. At any rate, 1 have never been 
able to extract from any critic proposals defining 
any alternate form of Constitution which could h.avc 
brought more success. Dyarchy docs give l^lini.slers 
the Power to achieve much for the progre.s.s of 
Social Reform. 

During the first three years of the Reforms, the 
new Constitution — Dyarchy — functioned fairly well 
in this Province Sir Surendra Bancrji, Sir IVovas 
i\htter and the Nawab Ali Clioudhury. with the 
exception of the Act which brought into being the 
Calcutta Corporation, were able to do but little 
except administer their departments, because the 
^leston Settlement deprived Bengal of the means to 
progress at all. Everj^ department liad to be cut 
to the bone. The want of money hilled Dyarchy’s 
chance of success in Bengal. Tt has harmed Bengal 
much more than that. But had tlic Ministers been 
able to do something for the betterment of the 
people — and how urgent that is the Commission 
cannot comprehend, unless they visit the real 
mofussil — there would not have been the landslide 
with the Swarajist victory’’ in 

Dyarchy’s defects are fairly obvious. The divided 
responsibility, each Minister tlircctly a]ipointcd by 
the Governor, the verdict of the Council being given 
in the Budget vote or with a vote of no confidence. 
No Ministry’ as such, working together as a ministry 
with a policy. Whether it will even be possible to 
find such a INIinistry, unless and until the communal 
difficulty be removed, is a moot question. Then, the 
period is too short, especially for a country’ where 
Democratic Govenunent is new. A Minister only 
begins to learn his job and to get hold of the strings 
in three years. If it yvcro five years, then there would 
bo more hope of real achievement. 

The Ministers are too few and each has too many 
departments, especially since the number has been 
only two. As soon as he takes office, he is over* 
whelmed with files and administrative detail. Heads 
of department ask for orders and instructions on 
this and that, and the Minister is involved in a 
perfect maze. He cannot find time to study the real 
-problems of any department, and to evolve a real 
policy. 

Again, he is badgered and worried by' a host of 
applications from political supporters and others 
for jobs and billets for relations and friends. The 
communal question intensifies the difficulties here 
very much, and a Muhammadan suffers the most, 
because there are considerably fewer of liis co- 
religionists in subordinate office, and the community 
thinks — and rightly thinks — that there should be a 
more just division. No Britisher from Home can 
possibly imagine the amount of worry’ — and worlc of 
a kind — that comes to a Minister in this way. And 
when that Minister is not sure of his majority, and 
does not want to lose one supporter in the Council, 
Ills difficulties arc, indeed, very trying. 

I'here has been considerable criticism of Dy’archy 
from ex-Ministers, and especially from those not long 
in office. The fact that it is so hard to rise above the 
maze of administrative detail to concentrate upon 
the real work of his office accounts for part of this 
criticism. But there is another reason for this 
criticism and this is the Indian uneducated idea of 
a Minister’s position and powers. Many, apparently, 
think that a Minister should be in power like a small 
Mussolini, with unlimited money’’ and vast power. 
As yet, the Indian — or so it seems to me — does not 
comprehend the fact that a Ministry must hammer 
out its general policy’’ as a Muristry, with distribution 
of what funds there are, in accordance with that 
policy’. Indians take but little account of the 
commitments of Government before their time for 
schemes and projects already under weigh. 

Now, of these defects that J have mentioned, 
some are due to the non-e.xpeiience of the Indian and 


to the fact fljat lie has yet to learn not only to 
adminislcr, but even the ordinary outline of demo- 
cratic government itself. Some defects arc due to 
the fact that a Minister, an untniincd administrator 
usually, is treated by’ his Secretariat much as is the 
Member of Council. The Brirish Member has twenty 
y’ears of administrative training, while the Indian has 
not the political equation to bother them. Other 
defects are inherent in the present con.stitntion. 

But my’ point is that Dy'archy’ can be improved, 
and upon its basis a new constitution can be evolved, 
giving more responsibility’ and more of timt ex- 
perience and trial of the art of government which I 
believe to be c.sscntial before full responsibility* be 
granted in the Provinces. 

{‘if) There is one mo.st important point, which 
must be constantly remembered by evert’ student of 
Indian aflairs, wlicn he attempts to grasp the position 
and growth of Parties, both in the Assembly’ or in the 
Bengal Council. A Member of the Council may 
have joined the Swarajist Party', or the l-ilieral or 
the Union — the name does not matter — but if and 
when certain questions arise all that fades like a 
cinema picture, and the Indian Member becomes at 
once just Hindu and Muhammadan. Constantly’ 
and frequently’ the communal question alters a 
situation, and asides of it, so to speak, crop up in the 
most unlikely places. I will give an instance, an 
illustnition which may be more interesting tlian my 
personal oh.servations. 

In the 11)24-0 Legislative Council the Government 
of Bengal brought foiavard a Bill for the Refomi of 
Local Self-Government. Tlie object of the Bill 
was to democratise the whole system, bringing it 
into line with tlie Constitution. Now, all parties 
and every member recognized that such 
desirable, and, on the wliole, the provisions and 
proposals in the Bill were approved. The Bill did 
not go far enough to satisfy the Swarajists and Radiail 
Members. In spite of tliat, liowcvcr, on the rnerits 
of the Bill itself, there would have been a majority 
in favour of about 20. Then tliere arose this curious 
situation. Tlic Swaraj Party at that time contained 
13 Muhammadan Members. Mr. C. R. Das was dead, 
and tliere were signs already’ of the decline of Swara- 
jist influence. TJie one idea of Uie Swarajists, then, 
was to keep the Party togctlicr. But if tliis Bill 
was even presented for a first reading, at once the 
question of communal representation would arise 
in full cry’. The Swarajist Muhammadans would 
vote solid Muhammadan, and the majority of the 
Swarajist Hindus would actively oppose — it might 
indeed break the Swarajist Party’ altogether. Its 
leaders took hurried counsel — they made the matter 
a Hindu question without informing the Sw'arajist 
Muhammadans, and by’ combining witli the ^lodcrate 
Lilxjral Hindus on the other side, the combined 
Hindus prevented the introduction of the Bill, on 
the grounds that it was a reactionary’ measure, 
much to the amusement of the Government ^Member 
in charge of the Bill, for he had heard notliing of the 
subterranean intrigue. 

The Sw’arajist Party is the only’ one which is 
organized with any efficiency. It captured the 
Congress organization and used that. The victory* 
that it won in 1924 was due partly to this organiza- 
tion, with no opposition of the same nature, witli the 
y’ounger vocal element to assist. The Swarajist 
•victory left but the remnant of the Liberal Party’, 
and ^vith the Swarajists was a nearly allied group 
calling itself tlie Independents. Besides that the 
party’ actually attracted quite a number of Muham- 
madan Members — a remarkable achievement, for 
tlie Swaraj or Congress Party is in reality the Extreme 
Hindu Party. 

The Party was organized and made by’ Mr. C. K* 
Das, a remarkable and talented individual whom 
Bengal could ill afford to lose, and who had the 
respect and regard, for his sincerity and patriotism, 
of his political opponents, who only regretted tliat 
his talents were not devoted to constructional w’ork. 
Since Air. Das's deatli the Party has been slowly 
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declining in numlxjrs and influence, though it has 
retained its place iis the main anti-Goveniment 
Party by its appeal to the Nationalism of the Bengalee 
people, by specially idcntifj'ing itself with Uu* 
cause of the Political detenus, and by the sway that 
these have over the younger and more impressionable 
generation. 

But leaving the Swaraj Party aside — and even 
there several times discipline has nearly broken — 
wliat has struck one most during the life of the last two 
Bengal Councils has been the influence of what one 
may call “ personalities.** Personal feeling, personal 
like and dislike, feuds or quarrels between leaders 
or would-be leaders — time and again these have 
prevailed over Party ties and election pledges. 
More than once cx-Ministers have been seen voting 
with the Swarajists in attempts to defeat oUier 
Ministers. In tlie second Bengal Legislative Council 
there was a small majority for Dyarchy — to give 
the Constitution a chance. But Mr. C. R. Das*s 
influence together with, and taking advantage of. 
tliis tendency towards personalities was able just to 
defeat Government and the pro-Constitution groups. 

The years and lf)20 saw the gradual 

increase of the acute intcr-communal hate and 
discord, and at the election at the end of 1020 only 
one Muhammadan was returned as a Sw'arajist. 
It seemed for a while as though a United Moslem 
Party might dominate the situation. But then again 
came into play this matter of personality, with a 
split into two of the Party. One group followed Mr. 
Gluiznavi and another Sir Abdur Rahim. To 
begin with there appeared to be no political differ- 
ences between these leaders, but their difTcrcnccs 
were accentuated by tiic fact that Lord Lytton 
nominated Sir Abdur as a Minister, and he found 
it impossible, on account of his acutely pro-Muham- 
madan opinions as e.xpre.ssed in his famous Aligarh 
speech, to find a Hindu colleague to work witli him. 
Many of us thought that it would have been wiser, 
and bettor for the Province, if Lord Lytton had 
•offered a Ministership to both of the Muhammadan 
leaders, ’when probably at least one Hindu of in- 
fluence could li.avc been found to work with them. 
Blit the opportunity was lost, Mr. Ghuznavi succeeded 
wliere Sir Abdur failed, and Mr. Chakravarti joined 
the former as a ISIinistcr. Sir Abdur Rahim went 
into active oppo.sition, and with the Swarajists and 
with deserters turned out that Ministrj’ in August, 
1027, Then after a period of investigation. Sir 
Stanley Jackson .apjioinlcd Sir Provas .Mittcr and 
the Nawab Musharruf Hossain. They have s«r\ivcd, 
in .spite of the intrigue of the defeated Ghur.navi 
Group, and more remarkable, in spite of the fact 
that Sir Abdur Rahim has again endeavoured to 
evict the Muhammadan Minister. The Nawab 
Musharruf Hossain was Sir Abtiur’.s lieutenant and 
nominee. But later there was one of the quarrels 
which arc so frcquLMit, anil tlicy too arc now at 
enmity. 

1 have given this account in the attempt to show 
the dominance of this feature — |>c*rsonal feeling— 
prevailing. 

The tendency therefore is for tlic formation of 
small groups under leaders and would l>c-Ieaders. 

Another feature of the situation is the very’ con- 
siderable number of memlx!rs of the Council who are 
candidate.^ for the office of Minister. It would 
astonish the Commission if they couhl actually see 
how many there arc — gentlemen who cannot under- 
st.uid why they have not Ih’vu selectcxl. Often thc-'C 
would-bc -Ministers have no following, or hardly any 
followers, and they often aKo npjv.*ar, at any rale, 
to have no out.standing ability or rccommrndatum 
in themselves for ofiicc. 

The w-hole ^K>sition lacks stability. Groups and 
little parties shift and change like the sands and it 
is diflicuU to foresee whul will happen a month or 
two ahead. 

The British Grx'up of 10 moml'ers has, of cotirre. 
sims:: the initiation of the Kefonns, fought c.tmsislently 
.and steadfastly to give the Cimstitutinu ami the I-.w 


the chance to function. The Group is organiroi . 13:11 
works as one. and it lias l>cen tlie one Lictor in aid 
of steadiness and stability. In the ab'^.ence oi 
oulst.'iadrng speakers or debators on the thivornment 
benches, the British non-O.'hcia! has gencmlly led 
the debate pro Dyarchy. But then* h.as Iv^cn so 
much intrigue, and so much by-jday, amongst t!te 
Muhamtnadan and Lil>CT:d Groups — during tl:e*e 
past two years — th.at the British Group has l^een 
led to the determination, tint, should the present 
Ministers be defeated, it will stand aside j\nd support 
no more. 

Since 102k the Council has w.asted its lime in this 
constant intrigue and faction fight. The majority 
in favour of the Constitution, .as voted in the last 
Budget motion of Ministers' salaries, was B0--10. 
And yet a stable Mini.stty cannot l>c formed. On 
the other hand, the condition of the j>cople j< one 
cry’ing for amelioration. There is a Imgc field 
awaiting Reform — health and water supply, agncul- 
tiire and cducaliott. Tlverc is now a little money — 
not much it is true — but sufficient for the commence- 
ment of progress. Nothing, or very little, is Nung 
done, because the representatives in the Council 
follow the example of their lenders, who quarrel 
amongst themselves a.s to who .should lx: Minister's. 
I'hcy cannot .sink their diflerenccs for the sake: of 
their constituent.s, who need so much and receive 
so little of all that makes life worth living. 

I say. therefore, that the pro^xenils which I have 
made arc the limit that can be safely given, until 
tJicre has been more etUication — education in the 
duties of leaders, and of representative:* to their 
constituents, with less thought of thcm^clve}-. and 
what they personally hope to g.ain from their ixi'-ition 
as Members of the Council. 

4. (c)(ri)and(r) 1 have made my propovals. l>etau*e 
I think that there must indeed be some attempt at 
the collective responsibility of a Ministry, and the 
elimination, if it can be done, of the individtMl 
Minister effect. It i.s Uie eommunnl chasm, so I 
have said, which makes the solution s..» dulicult 
The Muhammadans although they have lately 
lent themselves to Hindu and Swarapst mtnguv. 
for the special purpose of defeat of a Minister, yrt 
do not trust the Hinrlii. They know that »‘t!uc.a- 
tionaUy they are backward in rr the Hindu . 
they know that they have fewer le.aders of ability - 
the iiiimljcrs at the Bar and in the law uiul prafi-.vnms 
prove that — tliey know, moreover, that Hindu 
wealth dominates tJicirs; that there are five Hindu 
laiulowners to one Muhammadan. Hence they fear 
the rule of a Hindu oligarchy and they do not 
desire the tlcparture of the British offici.il and the 
British connection. They desire, td course, more 
power and jxKsition for themselves, and they will 
often speak in public of the Uu>pia witli the Hindu 
and Muhammadan hami in hand goi-enung tlnur 4>is-n 
country’, 

Bui tliey know that th.at ciinnot be yet. .and I 
foresee, when the Constitution docs jK*nnit ,'i Ministry 
as Mich, a communal battle c\en nu>rr llian any 

yet. 

A Governor’s |H><ition in this IVovincc is difiicuJt 
indeed. .And yet for the future, if there is ti» 
safely, he mu>l surely W provl.Usl with mr«re veto 
and morv' )x>wer. Their must Ih' jk)vmt to veto any 
unfair mrtal or ctumuun.^l liealment '1 lo rr 
K* ^■*o^^vr to step in .and govern if .1 I*rovjnec rrarlies 
an absolute cttl-cfr'SiU in it-' Minisiry Gov/.-rinrmt, 
or in the I.egisKitivc Council. K\c-uof !TK*rc impiTt- 
nnee than the jv^wers <?f a Governor i-. ni-* jv;-' ourdity 
atui abilitN’ for the — a t'U'.ci'nor with tso 

experimee of .administTation, a tmi: wh'» l*--{jrsis 
th.it the |>ctjpU* must I'ovtrn tbernM'ivr*^ b'.iviur 
asiilr the conditions, might <b> infin:!*' h.-irm. It is 
to I'C IiojHil that thr Comini'^ioTi wj]J l.iy tb.r ereab- 1 
Mrci-s upon the j;n|'>Cirtani,r' <if rcN.-rtion. t r?'- -U" 

sbouiA sutvly V>c tor then t.trv---. be tbc 

t.isk .and ability aiane. b.ivird: a'} linti'h 

pol i tical cons :d c ra t: on . 

1 . My opint-ui is that .j . 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

VOLUME XVII. 

, The extracts from oral evidence contained in this volume cover the more important portions of 
the evidence given, in the presence of the press, by non-officials* in the following Provinces : Assam, 
Bengal,- Burma, Madras, and Central Provinces. Volume XVI contains that given in the Provinces 
of Bombay, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Delhi, United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. 

In nearly every case the witnesses had previously submitted written memoranda ; these documents 
formed the basis of their examination, and arc printed at the beginning of their oral evidence. 

A few of the written memoranda, on which oral evidence was not taken, are also included in this 
volume. 

As explained in the preface to Volume I of the Commission’s Report, all evidence was taken b}' 
a Joint Conference consisting of the Statutory Commission, the Indian Central Committee and, in ail 
the Governors’ Provinces except the Central Provinces, a Provincial Committee. A list of the members 
of these Committees is given on page iv. 

Reference.s in the evidence to pages of the various VTitten memoranda have ■been altered to 
correspond rv^h the paging in the present volume. 

The Commission have suggested that the full te.xt of the evidence given in the presence of the 
press, including portions omitted from the present volume as being of less importance, and also copies 
of non-official memoranda not printed in these volumes, should be made available for inspection in 
London and India, and it is understood that this will be done. 


^Including officials speaking for Service Associations in tlieir personal capacity, and not 
views of Government. ' I 
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Non:.— -The cornpo-^ition of 
Mr:t- durimr ttic aflernoon 


the Joint Conft;rencc is given at the beginning of each day’s evidence, and 
as during the morning scu^ion unless otherwise stated. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Assam and Surma Valley Branches, Indian 

Tea Association. 


On behalf of the Committees' of the Assam and 
Surma Valley Branches of the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion we have the honour to submit the following 
Memorandum : — 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. The Assam Branch, Indian Tea Associaiton, 
This Association was formed on the 20th October, 
1889, with a membership representing 76,092 acres 
of tea. Its. objects are (1) to take up all matters 
connected with the Tea Industry needing attention, 
(2) to keep as much as possible in touch with the 
Government and other Associations and bodies 
having the same or like objects in view and (3) to 
maintain a united feeling in the province. All 
companies, proprietors or persons having or o^vning 
tea estates in the Assam Valle 3 =' are eligible as ordinary 
members. 

For administrative purposes the Assam Valley is 
split up in 15 centres, namely (1) Doom-Dooma, 
(21 Dibrugarh, (3) Panitola, (4) Tingri, (5) Moran, 
(G) North Dakhimpur, (7) Sonari, (8) Nazira, (9) 
Jorhat, (10) Golaghat, (11) Nowgong, (12) Bishnath, 
(13) Tezpur, (14) Borsola and (15) Mangaldai. Each 
of these centr<^..containing members of the Associa- 
tion, elects a^^strict or Sub-Committee annually 
from their number and each of these District or 
Sub-Committees is entitled to one representative on 
the General Committee for every complete member- 
ship area of 9,000 acres ^vithm its jurisdiction, but 
no District or Sub-Committee may be represented 
on the General Committee by less than two members. 
These representatives form the General Committee 
who manage the affairs and funds of the Association 
and select their own Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
whose duties, like those of the other members of 
the General Committees, and Sub-Comniittces, are 
honorary. The present membership of the Associa- 
tion. represents 250,828 acres of tea. 

2. The Surma Valley Branch, Ijidian Tea Associa- 
iion. In 1881 District Committees were formed to 
protect the interests of the various gardens in the 
Surma Valley. Subsequently these Committees were 
converted into Branch Associations which ultimately 
were merged into one Branch for all districts. The 
objects of the Association are generally to watch 
over, and as far as possible protect the interests of 
the Tea Industry of the Surma Valley, and also to 
keep in touch with Government, the Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta and other kindred Associations 
on matters connected with the Tea Industry. The 
membership of the Association consists of companies, 
proprietors and concerns occupied in the production 
of tea in the Surma-Valley. 

For the purposes of administration the Surma 
Valley is divided into nine districts, namely (1) 
Laldiipur, (2) Happy Valley, (3) Chutla Bheel, 
(4) Hailakandi, (5) Nortli Cachar, (0) Chargola 
Longai, (7) Mid-Sylhet, (8) Balisera and (9) Lusker- 
pore. Each of these districts has a Distit'it Com- 
mittee who elect a certain allotted number of 
representatives totalling 10 to the General Committee 
of the Branch and these elected representatives select 
their own Chairman and Vice-Chairman whose 
duties like those of the other members of the General 
Committee and Sub-Committees are honorary. The 
membership of the Association now represents 
135,227 acres under tea. 

3. A list of the members of the various Committees 
is attached as an Appendix (I).* 

4. This memorandum has been fully considered by 
all Branch and Sub-Branch Committees and has 
their unanimous approval. 


Part I. 

THE REALITIES OF THE PROBLEM. ■ 
Historical, Gkographical, Ethnological, 
Economic, and other Factors. 

1. The History of the Province. The Kacharis 


(whOTc descendants may still be found in Kamrup 
and Cachar) may perhaps be described as the 
aborigines or earliest knonm inhabitants of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. In the eleventli century the 
Koch Kings (of which the present Cooch Behar 
family are descendants) invaded and captured the 
Valley. In the thirteenth century invaders from 
the Shan States of Burma came in from the north- 
east and during the next three or four centuries 
continued to invade in successive waves, eventually 
setting up the Ahom Kingdom with its capital at 
Sibsagor. The relics of their civilization would 
point to the fact that their rule was beneficial, but 
the ravages of malaria and kala-azar and the ener- 
vating climate of the plains so weakened them that 
they became an easy prey to further invasions from 
the north-east until in the eighteenth century it had 
been annexed by Burma. The actual descendants 
of the Ahoms now in the province according to the 
census of 1921 only number some 210,000 souls. 

In 1820 representations to the East India Company 
as to mal-treatment by the Burmans, led to an 
expedition and to the annexation of the Brahma- 
putra Valley. These constant and successive 
invasions led to the depopulation of the valley which 
reverted to jungle. 

In 1823, one Robert Bruce discovered tea growing 
wild in the Singpho's Hills near Sibsagor, and tliis 
led in 1839 to the development of the tea industry 
primarily by the Government, and these experi- 
mental plots being handed over to the Assam 
Company (a chartered Company) in 1810. From 
this period started the re-population of the valley 
and the reclamation of its fertile tracts from jungle. 
The next step was. the taking over of the respon- 
sibilities of the Assam Company by the Crown in 
1858. Thereafter the valley was governed under a 
Chief Commissionership, until in 1009 it formed 
a portion of the new province of Eastem-Bengal and 
Assam under Lord Curzon^s partition Act. In 1912 
with the rescinding of that measure, Assam reverted 
to its former status of Chief Commissionership, 

In 1921, under the new Reforms Act of 1910, it 
was constituted a Governor's Province with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the latter being 
responsible to a Legislative Council with an elected 
majority. 

2. Geographical. We have attached to this 
memorandum a map* of the Province as it is to-day. 
It is doubtful if Assam can be correctly included in 
the general term India. Its climate is entirely 
different from that of the peninsula and is much 
more akin to Burma than to India, It is a Frontier 
Province and whilst up-to-date it has only been 
faced with minor expeditions, developments in the 
Far East arc likely to increase the military import- 
ance of this frontier. Apart from the cultivable 
area of the big rivers some 47% of the province is 
composed of hills covered by thick jungle and 
inhabited by uncivilized tribes, Mongolian in 
character. (The Nagas, Mikirs, Khasias, Garos, 
Bhutias, Arkhas, Daphalas, iliris, Abors, Mishims, 
KhampUs and Singphoos.) Its truly indigenous 
population is Mongolian. The re-population of the 
province largely by the Tea Industry has introduced 
Dravidian types which have been latterly further 
increased by immigration. 

3. Ethnological. We consider it essential that the 
nature of the peoples of the Province whose interests 
have to be protected under reformed political 
Govemment should be thoroughly understood. 

According to the census of 1921 the population of 
the province is 7,000,280, which excludes Manipur 
and its population of 384,010. 

This is sub-divided as follows ; — 

(A). Division by Paces. The indigenous popula- 
tion of the Upper Assam Valley is 1,040,000, of 
these 181,754 are, tribes living in the administered 
tracts and of the remainder tlic larger sections are : — 


Not printed. 


Not reproduced. 
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The Ahoius , . 21C.000 

Brahmins . . 87,3R0 \May generally be lahen as 

Kyastha .. 21 .710 /the intelligentsia ol Assam. 

Chutiva .. 01,0-12 

Kachari . . 102,752 

Kcv.at . . 98,001 

Koch.. .. 220,817 

Kolita .. 222,942 

In the Surma Valley the prominent section as the 
Sylheti, mainly ^Muhammadan and their numbers 
amount to approximately 2,000,000. 

The balance of the population is mainly immigrant, 
and the Tea Indu.stiy' has been responsible lor the 
immigration of approximately one and a half million 
persons. 


{D). Divisioyi by Occupaiion. We consider it 
equally important to our purpose to e.xamine the 
position from the point of view of occupations : — 


Professional Classes and Liberal Arts .. 08,506 

Agriculture and Pasture . . . . 7,078,000 

Tea plantation ., .. .. .. 016,406 

Industries (Minerals) .. .. .. 10,552 

Other Industries .. .. .. 104.674 

Transportation . . , . . . . . 79,404 

Trade . , . . . . . . . . 268,371 


4. Economic. Further, we feel it very ncccssaiy» 
to emphasize the economic aspect of our problem. 
The prosperity of our province and it.s peoples is 
ilepcnticnt upon its economic development. Our 
major clifTiculties are the paucity of our population 
and the limited revenues available for development 
purposc.s, and we arc strongly of opinion that 
economics must be. as elsewhere, tlic dominant 
factor in the political organization of the province. 


Part II. 

Tini TEA IKi:)USTRV. 

1. The important part played by the 1'ea Industry 
in the development of our province is, we believe, 
indisputable. 

2. Of the total cultivable area within the province 
of n,72t,000 acres, l,o;}S,9(iO acres (1/5 of the total 
cultivable area) are included in Tea Grants, and for 
the direct development of which wc have been 
responsible. Of this, •120,5(>1- acres arc under tea, 
the remainder being under rice, grazing grounds, 
thatch, firewood and timber roscr%’cs, coolie lines 
and vegetable gardens. 

3. Similarly of «a total population (cxcUidinR 
adnunisfcro{I tracts) of 5,750,000. 1,010.000 (1/5 of 
tlie total) mahe up the tea garden population. 

4. Apart from tjiis the Industrv has assisted in 
the colonisation of the province to \hc c.Nlcnt of half 
a million, c-v-tea-gnrden coolies who have settled in 
the ptiivince. 

I he colonization of the province is a predominant 
factor in its development and, putting the cost of 
otir inijKjrtc'd laljour at the conservative estimate 
of 120 pLT liLvid, the Indiisiiy has made a contribu- 
tion of IJO million pounds to this dcvelojimcnt. 

а. It will be of interest to your Commission and 
an ansver to incspousible charges made against the 
ifA ImlustTA*. to examine in some detail the manner 
in which we have fulfiltetl our responsibilities to the 
}'t7pulation and area, amounting to l/5th of tlic 
pr<n-incf*. in our care, 

б. Within the sphere of nation building activities 
\vbRh arc the duty of Provincial Govenimcnt.s, the 
larhiNtry can show a record ^Yhich it l>elicvc 3 your 
<.ornnv.^sioa will consider more than creditable. 


.*.r/'4r:f.i/—Kxpi.ndiluTe by the Industia- in 
medical chaTges. excluding 
(apjfni Chargi-s ]s.-r annum (for 
IrT.th cd the province) . 

Fstim.atcd JCxpmdiUirc by I’ro- 
Government for 192 S— 
29 (h,Kr4'5ih*-) 


£ 


420.090 


£ 

Education — (Primary). The actual figures 

- arc not obtainable .. . . ^ — 

Agriculture — By Tea Industiy' on its Experi- 
mental Station annually (for 

l/5th) 16,000 

By Provincial Government 

(for 4/5ths) 49,000 

Eonds and Buildings — The Industr 3 % besides main- 
taining thousands of miles of roads 
- within its gardens, pays an increased 
voluntary tax up to 8 annas per acre 
for the maintenance of roads outside 
its area. In addition it subsidizes many 
of Local Board roads. 

7. It also pays rates to the Local Boards at the 
rate of one anna per rupee for leasehold and 2 annas 
for fee simple grant. The Industry subscribes to 
the research work at the Tropical School of Medicine 
at Calcutta, and several companies have carried out 
extensive anti-malaria schemes. 

8. Further, the European employees of the Tea 
Industry make a considerable contribution to tlie 
security forces of the province. 

0. It is, perhaps, of importance those who so 
frequently criticise labour conditions in the Tea 
Industr>" should realize that the labour is in a 
position to set itself up on its own lands within an 
average of 0 years ; a position unique in tlie history 
of labour in any country. 


Part III. 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN ASSAM/ 

1 . Scope of this Memorandum. This memorandum 
is confined to matters relating to the Province of 
Assam wbicli come within the scope of the enquiry 
now being undertaken by the Indian Statutory 
Commission acting under tlie following terms of 
reference : — 

It is '* to enquire into the worldng of the system 
of Government,, the growth of education, 
and the deveropment of representative 
institutions in British India and matters 
connected therewith " and it is " to report 
as to whether and to what extent it is 
desirable to establish the principle of 
responsible government then existing 
tlierein, including the question whether the 
establishment o£ Second Chambers of the 
local legislatures is or is not desirable.” 

Any of tlie statements made or views expressed 
licrcin will be verified and amplified, if required, by 
the representatives of tlic Branch Associations in 
the course of their oral evidence during the period 
of the sitting of the Commission in the province. 

2. Ottr opinions on responsible Government. If 
dyarchy, be reviewed in the light of the experience 
of its winking in the province during the past eight 
years it must be admitted that the evidence as to 
the suitability of responsible Government to the 
needs of our province or to the political capacity of 
ibs peoples is inconclusive. Owing largely to financial 
stringency and to tlie determined efforts of a well 
organized party, whose members are anxious for 
increased powers before they liave duly esstiycd 
those given to them, and whose activities in Assam, 
as clscwlicre, have heen mithily directed towards 
making any form of Government ineffective, it 
cannot be said that Responsible Government in 
Assam in its dyarchial form has had a fair chance 

would be unfortunate, liowever, if 
the wTccking tendencies of the insatiable section 
were to Uuvart the natural ambitions of tliose who 
have proved themselves worthy of a larger measure 
of rcsponsibnit 3 ' in the management of . the province. 
If the Industry v.'crc to give its candid opinion 
^Icly on the realities of the problem and the good 
Gt»vernmcnt of tlie province, it would, having regard 
to the fact that the hill tracts, some 47% of the 
province, arc and can only for the present be admin- 


70.000 
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istered, strongly recommend that the whole province 
should be administered. 

It is forced, however, to recognize, and is not 
antagonistic to, the declared intention of the British 
Parliament, to assist and encourage the political 
development of our province, and •with this in view, 
considers that a system of responsible Government 
in the province should be given the fullest trial 
subject to certain safeguards specified later, and 
subject to a recognition of the realities of the problem 
and the capacity of our various people and interests 
to self defence under modem political conditions. 

3. The Realities of the Problem, (a) We have 
previously in paras. 3 and 4, Part I, analyzed the 
population of the province and the interests requiring 
representation. 

The existing electorate for the Provincial Legis- 
lative Council amounts to 250,751, or 4.3% of the 
population, and in our opinion it is not at present 
possible * to extend the franchise. The result is, 
from an examination of the status of elected repre- 
sentatives, that an altogether undue proportion of 
representation has been secured to minority interests 
which are in the main Urban. 

(b) Of the i^^cted representatives, 12 are Assamese, 
12 are Muhammadans, 8 represent other non- 
Muhammadans, including Europeans, 5 represent 
Planting interests, 1 represents Commerce and 
Industry, and 1 the urban constituency of Sliillong, 
with a preponderating lawyer influence. 

Agricultural interests are, excluding the 5 planting 
scats, inadequately represented, and such representa- 
tion as there is has been secured by individuals who 
are not practical agriculturists. 

The masses of the people are devoid of education 
and their political capacity to, defend themselves 
under modem political conditions is negligible. 

(c) Owing to the lack of communications, the 
scattered population and limited revenues, the 
growth of education without which political capacity 
cannot be developed, must be slow. 

(d) Approximately 47% of the province consists 
of Hill tracts inhabited by semi-civilized tribes to 
whom the Act of 1019 has not been made applicable. 
There is in our opinion no hope of bringing these 
tracts within any reasonable limit of time within 
the scope of any Reformed Council and they must 
continue to be administered as heretofore by special 
officers or the Deputy Commissioner under tjie 
direct control of 'tlie Governor. 

These tracts are at present a charge to the extent 
of 8 lakhs per annum on our revenues, and w’e are 
of opinion that any additional Expenditure arising 
from extraordinary circumstances such as expeditions, 
should be met by the Central Government. The 
British element required for the administration of 
these tracts should not be included in the proportion 
retained under the Lee Commission for the adminis- 
tration of the rest of Assam. ^ ^ 

4. Safeguards. We have previously stated our 
opinion that in view of the declared intention of 
Parliament, responsible Government should be given 
*he fullest possible trial subject to certain safe- 
guards which are set out below : — 

(1) Law and Order and the departments intimately 
connected tlierewith, the Police, Courts of Justice, 
and Political appointments should be placed under 
the direct control of the Governor, and the Legis- 
lature should have no pow'ers of criticism or of voting 
on the budgets of these departments. 

(2) A second chamber should be established. 

(3) All bills passed by the Provincial Legislature 
shall require the assent of the Governor General. 

(4) The Governor must retain his right of veto 
over all legislation, and this power should be extended 
to cover resolutions and questions. 

(5) Statutory safeguards must be provided against 
legislation which discriminates against any particular 
section or community in matters of Taxation, 
Trade or Commerce, and the existing instructions 
to Gov'ernors in this resiject should be continued. 


(6) The recommendations of the Lee Commission 
should be adhered to. 

(7) The Governor General should be given powers 
to take over and administer 'the province when in 
his opinion the administration breaks down. 

(8) A Public Service Commission should be 
appointed- We are of opinion that the Public 
Service Commission, if appointed for Bengal, could 
at present undertake such w’ork as this province 
may require. 

(9) The troops maintained in the province for 
security purposes should be increased by one 
battalion. 

12. Local Self-Governvicni. We are convinced 
that the training ground for the electorate and also 
for the individual in public service lies in the sphere 
of local Self-Government. In our province these 
bodies have but comparatively recently reached the 
full status of Self-Government. Whilst there is 
much that may be criticised there has been in our 
opinion some growth, and there is plenty of room 
for hope. Many of the managers of Tea Gardens are 
taking an active part in the work of Local Boards 
and it is believed that their participation in the 
activities of these bodies is valued by their Indian 
colleagues. 

We would strongly recommend the development 
of the village panchayat system, and that panchayats 
should be given limited powers of taxation to meet 
their administrative requirements. We consider 
that tanks, wells, village roads and primary schools 
might be transferred to their control and Government 
grants allowed to them proportionately. We would 
recommend adult suffrage for such bodies. 

We would also recommend an extension of franchise 
for Local Boards, on the basis of a vote for each 
tenant lessee or proprietor of one poorah of land, 
and we would suggest that those who could be shown 
as literate in the vernacular be included. 

We have noticed and it is natural that members 
of local boards pay more attention to those areas 
where the vote Ues. 

We consider, however, in view of the criticism 
made in Local Government reports, that adequate 
powers must be retained by the Provincial Govern- 
ment to check maladministration. We would wel- 
come some measure, such as the surcharge in England 
tending to increase the sense of financial responsibility 
of the members of these bodies. 

7. The Provincial Legislative Council. (n) We 
have already criticised the composition of the Council 
and in particular the fact that the existing franchise 
and other factors have led to power being con- 
centrated in the hands of a small section which in 
practice represents but a minority’’ of the population 
and, possibly of more importance, only the smallest 
interests in tiie province. We arc strongly of opinion 
that if responsible Government is to be given a fuller 
trial, steps must be taken to secure adequate repre- 
sentation for all interests in proportion to their 
importance in the province. We have emphasized 
previously the fact that economic factors must dom- 
inate political organization. 

(6) In so far as representation for the Tea Industry 
is concerned we have pointed out that it is already 
responsible for l/5th of tlie cultivable area of tlie 
province and l/5th of its population and consider 
that its representation in the Council should be in 
the equal proportion. We believe an examination 
of our activities as outlined in Part II wll show that 
we have exercised such powers as we have been 
afforded in a responsible manner and that a claim 
for increased representation is not only just but will 
be of value to the province, 

(c) We would recommend that the Commission in 
considering the representation of interests in the 
Provincial Council should bear in mind the fact that 
Agricultural interests are the predominant interest 
in the province, and the representation should be 
provided, in so far as is possible, through practical 
working agriculturists. 
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Wo \vouUl particnlarlj^ rccomiricnd : 

(i) Tlint Agricultural Ecscarcb should he 
riven one seat. _ ^ ^ .1 

'I'hat Uic nionctar}* qualification for the 
Commerce and Industry constituency 
should be raised to one lakh. 

(iji) That the immignint classes be given 
representation. 

{iv) That provision be made for tlic ieprcsenta> 
tion of the tribes. 


8 The Minislrv. We consider the Governor 
riioiiUl appoint Jiinisters from the elected repre- 
.senlativc.-;, and that they .should hold office for the 


life of the Council, subject only to dismissal by the 
Governor. 


In conclusion the Committees of the Assani and 
Surma Valley Branches of the Indian Tea Association 
are a'v^'ar^ of the fact tliafc the Commission during 
its first visit to India made extensive tours in the 
proxdnccs visited for the purpose of seeing how real 
India lives. They are very strongly of opinion that 
this procedure is essential to a true understanding of 
tlic conditions in Assam, and trust tliat the Com- 
mission will during its visit to Assam take special 
slops to visit the districts. 


SHILLONG. 

Dated 3rd January, 1929. 


PRKSENT : 

Am. Tin: Memher-s of the Co.mmi-Ssion (except Lord Strathcona) of the 
( r.xci.FT Mr. Kik.aehai I'kemchand. Sir Zulfiqar Ali IChan, IL\ja Nawah Au 

Smivi.lv SiM.it Umeroi), and op the Assa.m Provin-ciai, Co.mmittee (except Maulvi Munawwar Am). 


Deputation £rom the Assam and Surma Valley Branches of the Indian Tea 

Association. 


The ileputslion consisted ot the following : — 

Air. W. G. AIcKERCHER, spolicsman on behalf 
ol the Assam Branch, Indian Tea Association. 

Mr. W. E. D. COOPER, spokesman on behalf of 
the Surma Valley Branch, Indian Tea Association. 
Mr. E. S. ROFFEY. 

Mr. G. E. RAYNER. 

«*****«* 

11. Lt.'Coi. Sviiles : Is it not the fact that the 
tea industry contributc.s much more to tlic central 
than to the provincial revenues ? — Yes ; they have 
done, and they do still, I think. 

12. What is the total amount the industry has 
p.aid n.s land revenue during the year 1927-28, and 
what were the tot*al l.and revenue receipts during 
the year ? What is your proportion ? — The tea 
industry' paid over onc-fifth of tlic revenues, and I 
think the land revenue was Its. 10,(572,000. 

10. The Chairman : That, you say, is onc-fiftli 
of the tot.al land revenue ? — ; Uiat is the total 
land revenue, sir, and wc pay’ over onc-fifth of that. 

3 1, That is to say, something over 21 hakh.s ? 

• — Yes. 

lt». Z.C~Col. 5‘Dij7f‘s I now come to question No. 
fl. You fkiv that the tea garden population is «a 
little over a million and you claim for the industry 
representation to the council on the population 
bAsi-s r — Al?.o on tlic basis of land revenue and other 
p.aymcnts to Central and local Governments. In 
this connection 1 may s-ay tliat no public amounts 
are c.vp<mdc<l on ten garden areas, for example, on 
rojds. hospitals and %snter-supply. Although we 
pay local rates, we do not get anything back. This 
one-fifth of the province within the tea garden 
arc.as is supported by the tea industiy as regards 
the maintenance of roads, hospitals, etc. 

Hi. The Ckaittnar. : Then what you claim is 
that you should have onr-fifth of the mcmf;crs of 
t!i»’ council. 3s th.at so ? — Vc.'^, sir, 

IT. iJ.-CuJ, Srr.iJes : TTsen I come to question 
Nv. -1. Yon proper 0 the exclusion of the hills from 
(he of the cor.nn-T reforms and at the same 

tim.f' th.\t the tribe:.; shouUl be rtytresenttyl 

cm ti-.v Louned. Arc tiut the projKhritions 


inconsistent ? — Possibly, but xve have . no Imow- 
ledge of what tlic future Government is going to be. 

18. The Chairman : I-et us put it in n difieront 
way. Let us suppose that in tlie reformed consti- 
tution for the province of Assam the area of the 
province is so changed as. to exclude the hill tribes. 
You know of course that that is a suggestion which 
is put forward. In that event you would not suggest 
that the hill tribes outside that area should contribute 
representatives to the legislature ? — ^No ; I would 
not. 

39. Lt.-Col. Smiles : Considering the hitherto un- 
tapped forest and mineral resources of the hills, 
will it not be a shortsighted policj" to exclude the 
hills ? — ^No. 

20. Then question No. 5. You propose that Law 
and Order should be Central subjects. Po you 
realise that this exclusion will convert the local 
Government into a glorified local board ?— We do 
not. I Hunk wc have proposed that Law and 
Order should be under the Governor as reserv^ed 
sub]ects.<i.x 

21 . You do not propose them to be Central subjects. 
You propose tliat Law and Order should be subjects 
reserved under the Governor ? — " I-aw and Order 
*' and the departments intimately connected therc- 
** xvith, the police, courts of justice, and political 
*' appointments should be placed under the direct 
** control of the Governor, and the legislature should 
** have no powers of criticism or of voting on tlic 
** budgets of tliesc departments.*' (Page S ol the 
memorandum). That is our statement. 

22. With the other things that are still left entirely 
in tlic power of the council, do you consider that tlic 
Assam Government will degenerate into a sort of 
glorified local board ? — No. 

28. Is it then your idea that diarchy should 
continue so far as l.aw and Ord(a: arc concerned ? 
— Tliat docs not arise, docs it ? 

21. Forest being transferred and Law and Order 
being rcserx’ccl tliat might be called diarchy' ? — ^Ycs. 

25. Will you agree to the transfer of I^xv and 
Order if an admini.strative court is set up in the 
province whicli will be in a position to give adequate 
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protectioa to the policemen and the magistrate ? 
— No. 

28. LC.-Col. Sviilcs : Is it not a fact that the 
whole Government be paralysed if these depart- 
ments are slacldy or unsympathetically administered ? 
— Yes, but that is absolutely unlike] 3 '^ under the 
Governor's administration. 

20. What constitution do you suggest for a 
Second Chamber and what powers do you propose 
for this Chamber ? — It should consist of ten. to 
twelve members of whom one-fifth should be members 
of the planting community. The qualification, we 
suggest, is the payment of income-tax on Rs.10,000 
and possession of not less than 500 acres. 

30. The Chairman t Is it your idea that a 
Second Chamber so composed should be free to 
exercise its veto on any legislation passed by the 
legislative council ? — Yes, sir. 

ZX. Li.-Col. Smiles', SVhy do you propose to 
raise the franchise for the Commerce and Industry 
constituency ? — -To get more responsible represen- 
tation. 

32. Is it ^jicause under the existing franchise 
the Indian electors of this constituency may return 
one of themselves to the council ? — ^No, certainly 
not. 

33. Is the present member for this constituency 
an Indian ? — ^Yes. 

34. The Chairman : What is the present franchise 
for the Commerce and Industry constituency ? 
— Rs. 25,000. 

35. And what is it you want to raise it to ? — We 
suggest Rs. 1 lakh. 

30. Lt.'Col. Smiles : I think Mr. Cooper can 
answer this question better than you, Mr. McKercher. 
I put it to you, Mr. Cooper, that any minister that 
the Governor may nominate, the planting members 
would support ? — (Mr. Cooper) Certainly. 

37. The question whether the minister was 
efficient or not would not enter the minds of the 
planters so long as he is nominated by the Governor ? 
— Yes. It would certainly give him a trial to see 
what he was like, 

38. With your experience of the council I would 
like to know from you if the minister were elected 
by the council instead of being nominated by the 
Governor, would this not remove one of tlie principal 
reasons for the existence of the present Swaraj 
party ? — ^It would remove one of the reasons, but 
I do not know how many more there are. 

39. WTiat objection do you sec to the system 
under which ministers are elected by the council 
for the duration of the council ? — In principle I 
think they certainly should be, and in practice I 
am rather doubtful about it. 

40. ^Ir. McKercher, you have heard of the proposal 
for making separate electorates for tea garden 
coolies and to elect members out of them(''.'»Ho you 
think this is practical or possible ? — (Mr. McKercher) 
I suggest nomination and not election. 

41. You do not think it would be a practical 
proposition if they were to be elected ? — No. 

42. Who would you suggest should be nominated 
to represent them ? — should say the tea planter, 
who is the best friend of these coolies, or somebody 
who knows them. The tea planters know their 
ways and the coolies come to the planters when they 
are in trouble. 

43. The Chairtnan : I just want to face what is 
involved in that. Of course, one is glad to hear that 
the tea planter is the best friend of the tea coolies. 
If the tea planter is to represent the coolies and if 
a situation arose in the legislature in which the tea 
planters' interest was one way and the coolies' 
interest was the oiher way, which way do you think 
the coolies’ representative would vote ? — That is, 
no doubt, a difficulty which is to be faced. I also 
suggested that any man who had experience, with 
service on the garden, could be nominated, 

44. The Chairman ; You see, it is a point one 
has to consider, because, really, when you say that 


the tea planter is the best representative that is 
really because you feel quite satisfied that liis view 
on what is best and right for the coolies is also the 
coolies' view on w'hat is best and right for tlicm. 
That is a most satisfactory state of affairs, but it 
will not be the case always, I think you~\rill agree, 
when that happens, it would not be right tliat the 
labourer should be told that the only representati\'c 
for them is the tea planter. 

The Witness : (Mr. McKercher) I agree with you, 
sir,' and I therefore say that any from the establish- 
ment who understands the coolies could be nominated. 

45. I^at Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah ; You have 
got now five members to represent tea in this council. 
If more representation is given to you, would you 
earmark one of the seats for the Indian planters ? — 
With pleasure. 

4G. Mr. Withers represents labour in this council. 
Would you tell the Conference what interest he takes 
for the coolies ? — I think he is an ideal labour 
representative. I have never heard any complaints 
against him. 

47. Do you think that these coolies could be 
better represented by a tea garden clerk than by 
Mr. Withers ? — No. 

48. Supposing there are missionaries or other 
people who take interest in the welfare of the coolies, 
have you any objection to the representation of the 
coolies by these men ? — No. 

49. Do you admit that if the coolies are to elect 
their own representatives they cannot be effectively 
represented either by a Mohurrir or a Sardar, who have 
not sufficient education to understand the proceedings 
of the council ?■ — We do not suggest that these 
representatives should be elected. 

50. Supposing they are to be elected, would you 
put any restrictions that they must be represented 
by their own men or that they may be represented 
by any one whom they elect ? — ^\Vg say that the 
time has not come when they should be elected. 

51. Supposing the Commission were to recommend 
and the Rarliament were to accept that they ^viU 
have to elect their o^vn representetive, would you 
insist that they should elect only that man whoso 
name is on the electoral roll, or would you give them 
the choice of electing any one ? — I would not put 
any restrictions, but I do not tliinic they have really 
yet reached a stage when they could exercise their 
franchise themselves. 

52. We. are told that adult franchise is impractic- 
able, but if the coolies w’ho are able to wite tlicir 
names are allowed to vote by ballot and the rest are 
simply divided, do you think it is an impracticable 
proposition to have adult franchise ? — I do. 

53. Maiilvi Keramat AH : You want to reduce 
the number of voters for the Commerce and 
Industry constituency ? — I do not wish to reduce the 
number ; I only wish, to get the best representative 
for the industry ; the larger the capital the better 
wll be the brains — I mean they will have a large stake 
in the country. 

54. What are^your objections to Law and Order 
being made a transferred subject ? — ^Law and Order 
in Assam, o%ving to the fact that we are a frontier 
province and of the presence of the administered 
tracts, is a different problem to any other province, 
except the North West Frontier Province, to which it 
approximates in general conditions. One battalion 
of regular military troops is stationed ia a hill district. 
Road communications in the plains are nil, and none 
of the rivers arc bridged. The Assam legislative 
council proceedings show tlic opposition to police 
grants and the disorderly condition of the province 
betw’een 1918 and 1922. The existing police control 
is one to 12.2 square miles. Pressure brought to 
bear on the minister through the legislature or the 
Press may lead to dilatory handling of the situation 
witli serious effects. 

55. Your fears are that as the minister will be 
alu'ays in the hands of the council, it may be that he 
will be led by the council sometimes to act irrespon- 
sibly in running the Police department ? — I think 
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the minister will be in a ven’ unfortunate position. 
As I have already said, pressure brought to bear on 
the minister through the legislature or the Press 
may lead to dilatory' handling of the situation with 
serious cflects. 

50. If the fixity of tenure is secured for ministeis 
as proposed bv the Government in their memorandum, 
I think you ndll have no fears ? 

The Chairman : Let us put it in a diflerent \vny. 
1 am interested to know what llic witness thinks. 
I have gatlicrcd that the anxiety which many people 
feel about transferring Law and Order and puttiag 
it in the hands of tlie minister is really' due to their 
fear that if that happened the present practice and 
temper of the legislative councils might leave the 
minister to find himself constantly exposed to the 
risk of defeat, refusal of salary, or censure. But if 
you were to suppose that the minister was in some 
way secured against the risk of constant defeat, 
constantly being assailed by a vote of censure, 
would not that rather remove some of that difficulty ? 
— No, because you cannot get away from the com- 
mima! issue. The minister may not take action 
because he will know that he will be criticised. 


5B. Matdvi Keramaf Ali: Do you mean to say 
that as long as communal tension continues Law 
and Order should not be placed in the hand.s of an 
Indian ? — I do. 

50. Is there any' communal tension in this 
province ? — Yes. 

do. Can you cite any instance of a quarrel between 
the two communities in tlie Assam Valley ? — ^I'liere 
nas on one occasion, two y'enrs ago. I think 
trouble was expected. It was reported that goondas 
were being imported by the Hindus and the 
Muhaininndans would not be allowed to perform 
their ceremonies. 

(11. They’ were not Assamese ? — Preparations were 
being made. 

fW. Rai Bahadur Ainarnath Ray'. You claim 
uproscntatiori on Uic combined basis of population 
and payment of ta.xes ? — Yes. 

no. You would have both these factors taken into 
consideration in the matter of the distribution of 
seats !)ct:^vccn tlie Hindus and the Muhammadans ? — 
Certainly. y*cs. 

Is it not a fact that the poor man of the poor 
community' is in a prc.ater need of the Govem- 
incut protection than the rich man of the rich 
romnumity’ ? — 1 agree with you. When I say the 
]K>or man, I mc.aii the ryol and the coolie. I go 
further than y‘Ou do. 

^^ould you .similarly' give the man who pay's 
Ks.o as land revenue one vote and two votes to the 
man who pay's Rs.lO 1 — No, I certainly should not 
give two votes. 

do. Sir iiari Singh Gour : You say’, on page 3 

your memorandum, that in view of tlie fad that 
you are responsible for one-fifth of tlie culturable 
are.a of the province and one-fifth of its population, 
you want one-fifth rcjircscntntion ? Is not that so ? 
— Yes. 

d7. Would you, tliercfore, on the same basis give 
four-fifUis rcpre.sontation to the other cultivators and 
lanrlfords ? on &ziy you pay' *20 lakhs as land 
revenue out of lOS lakhs. On. tliat basis, assuming 
that you contribute one-fifth of the land revenue 
and arc rejponsiblc for one-fifth of the cultivable 
area you w'.int one-fifth of the seats. Now, on Uic 
!>.a:ne basis would you give four-fifths of tlie .seats to 
the i-cst of the cultivators and payers of land 
revenue ? — You mean to tlie b.alancc' of the land 
rcv(«n«e pnv'crs ? 

*ts. Yes ? — It may not lie cultivators onlv, would 

It ? 


I'.n, They .ire litnl rc\rnu<- pivcr;:, .md vou civi 
hfii four-fifth* of Die ?- — ' 

7tt. nica rvhit uiU he left to the’otfier infcri-sts : 
1 bat ss y'our busxric«.«. 

71. OnjeryeM under " you s..y tha1 


y'ou svill place Law and Order under the direct control 
of the Governor “ and the legislature should have 
" no pow'ers of criticism or of voting on tlie budgets 
" of these departments.” Now', who is to prepare the 
budget ? — ^The Governor and his executive. 

72. Consequently' out of the revenues y'ou give 
tlie Governor as much as he w'ants : is not that so, 
and the legislative council w'ould have no right 
either to criticise his action or to refuse his budget ? — 
Yes, that is quite right. 

73. Having given the Governor what he wants, 
supposing there is an outbreak of a riot in which the 
amount he has taken is not sufficient and he w'ants 
tlircc times as much the amount, w’hore is he to get 
it from ? — He must get it. 

74. Where from ? He has cut himself aw'ay from 
the council ? — From the Central Government. 

75. Would y'ou, therefore, give the pow'er to the 
Central Government to pass your budget and 
criticise the action of your Governor ? — Certainly. 

7G. You place this part of the budget before the 
Central Government ? — ^The Governor is responsible 
for it ; but it must be passed by the Central 
Government. 

77. That is to say', you arc placi^ this part of 
the budget under the Legislative Assembly, making 
it a votable item ? — No. 

78. Then under whom ? — ^Undcr the Central 
Government, the Governor General. 

70. Supposing it is the Governor General, how is 
he going to give you the money unless he goes to 
the Legislative Assembly h — He w'ill liavo to find 
it. That is up to you again. 


82. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yours is a purely 
European Association ?— No. 

83. Have y'ou got any Indians ? — Yes. 

84. How many Indians have you got ? — Fourteen 
Indian concerns in the Assam Valley branch, out of 
35C total, and 7 in the Surma Valley outof IGO total. 

85. How' is it that there is not a single Indian 
member of your Association on this deputation ? 
— Because tliey are very small and they arc not on 
the general committee, except one, and he will not 
come into politics. 

****♦*»♦ 


90. Mr. Hartshorn : On page 2 you say that the 
incluslry' Jias assisted in tlie colonisation of the 
province to the extent of half a million. Then y'Ou 
say, ” The colonisation of the province is a pre- 
“ dominant factor in its development and, putting the 
"cost of our imported labour at the conservative 


" contribution of :i0 million pounds to this develop- 
•• ment.” Taking tliose statements together, half a 
million at 20 pounds will come to 10 millions, and 
not 30 jruilions as stated here. What makes the 
dilTcrcnco' — We liave got 000,000 ex-tea garden 
labourers settled. It costs you Rs.200 to import 
them to tile province plus concession rates. 

ni. Are you including all that in your £20 ? No, 

«2. You say that you have colonised to the extent 
of one and a half million ? — No, we have got our 
present labour force in that. 

1)3. The Chairman : The confusion is simply due 
to the fact that tlicre is a comma after ‘ million,' 
It must be " half a million ox-tea garden coolies." 

that out of the million and a half, half a 
million or 000 000 have passed out and become 
scUlcrs on the land, and no longer coolies ? — Yes. 

fif Jl/r, Hartshorn ; On page 2 you say, " It is 
_ perhaps of importance that those who so frequently 
. criticise labour conditions in the tea industry .should 
_ realise that the l.aVjour is in a position to set it-self 
up on Its own lands within an average of six years, 
a position unique in tlie history of labour in any 
country Can you tell us how many labourers 
rm ■’* 1 ^' accomplislied this feat ?— Tliose 

(.00,000 . and many more retire to their country' 
cveiy voar. 
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95. On page 3 you say that you regard local 
self-government as a training ground for the electorate 
and you would strongly recommend the development 
of the village panchayat system, and then you 
mention the functions you would give them. Then 
you say, We would recommend adult suffrage for 
such bodies." You mean by that that you set up a 
machinery for getting a ballot vote ? — This is the 
village panchayat. 

06. You get a register of the voters and they 
conduct the voting ? — ^Yes ; just as the village 
councils at Home. 

07. Have you gone into the question of the amount 
of labour involved in setting up that machinety^ ? 
We have been told this morning that adult suffrage 
is impracticable from this point of view ; that it is 
not possible to secure the necessary staff to adopt 
the adult suffrage ? — I see what you mean. That 
might be so in a large electorate] but with your local 
boards it is not difficult. Many of tlicm have the 
village panchayats and they are working very well. 
It is the best form of settling any quarrel in the 
villages. 

98. A/r. Idarfs/iorn : But have they got the 
machinery fo:-^conducting a private poll ? — They 
just elect theiF own man from among themselves 
and he is put forward . 

09, Have you considered the amount of labour 
that would be involved in setting up this machinery ? 
— I have not considered it. 

100. Colonel Lane-Fox : Have you considered 
whether this system of machinery will be necessary ? 
— I have not. 

101. Mr. Hartshorn : When you speak of adult 
suSrage, do you not mean the ordinary ballot 
vote ? — ^^Ve mean the ordinary vote of the village 
panchayat. 

102. But you have not considered the possibility 
of setting up that machinery for tliis purpose ? — 
No, I have not. I may tell you this. I have been 
many years a member of the local board and I know 
these panchayats very well indeed. I know the 
villagers, and I know that.the panchayat is the best 
way of getting do\vn to the bottom of things. We 
suggest the panchayats should entirely run their own 
village. Raise their own taxes and pay for their own 
primary schools and other local requirements, and 
those who cannot afford to pay more, could work in 
their own little village instead. 

103. The only point I was putting you is this. 
If you once set up a political machinery which will 
enable these people to exercise their franchise, you 
will have got your own. register and your own 
electoral machinery that can be u.sed for any purpose 
afterwards, It would be possible to use it for 
provincial councils os well. If it could be set up for 
one purpose, it could be used for any other purpose 
as well. But you say you have not considered it ? — 
I have not considered it. 

104-. The Chairman : Have these panchayats got 
a list of voters in their own villages ? — ^No. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : By beat of tom-tom they 
ask all the adults to assemble in a particular place, 
and then by show of hands they decide. 

105. The Chairman : It is not the case, then, that 
village panchayats are constituted by the process 
of a list of voters and the use of a ballot and all 
that kind of thing. It is done by the beat of the 
drum, asking the adults to assemble in the evening 
and be present at an ordinary meeting place, and 
then there is a show of hands and general confabula- 
tion, and tlien the thing is done ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Yes, sir ; that is it. The 
meeting is called by a Government official — a tahsildar 
for instance — and he conducts the proceedings. 

lOG. Mr, Hartshorn : When I find in a memoran- 
dum of this kind a recommendation about adult 


suffrage, I assume that by that it is meant the 
bringing into existence of a proper register and the 
holding of a ballot for votes ? — -No, sir. That was 
not meant at all. 

107. The Chairman : You meant that by beat of 
the drum the villagers assemble and then the election 
is done there ? — ^Yes, sir. 

108. Lord Burnham : I notice on page 2 of your 
memorandum you give us the figures, which have 
already been dealt udth, in regard to the number of 
acres under tea. You say there are 420,564 acres out 
of the 1,538,960 which arc included in the tea gardens. 
Could you tell me approximately what proportion 
of that area and what proportion of the tea produc- 
tion is due to small producers as against the tea 
companies ; that is to say, small against the big 
business men ?• — I think we represent about 92.09 
per cent of the acreage in the Surma Valley and 
about 91 .47 per cent, in the Assam Valley. 

109. Then does it mean that the rest is occupied 
by Indians ?■ — No, sir. There may be some Indians, 
and some Europeans also who are not members of 
onr Association. 

Lt,~Col. Smiles : There are very few tea estates 
in Assam below 100 acres. 

113. * * * Li.-Col. Smiles : I think I am correct in 
saying that the average area of a tea garden concern, 
European or Indian, works out between 400 and 500 
acres over the whole of the province. 

114. Then the only other question is there are 
constant complaints about your getting the privilege 
in regard to the premium for land to be developed. 
I notice that such complaints are made in the 
proceedings of the legislative council. Have you 
got anything to say about that ; that is to say, about 
the terms on which you acquire land for the produc- 
tion of tea ? — ^1‘hey are exactly the same for every 
one, sir, and we deny any privilege. 

115. I read the allegation in the council pro- 
ceedings. Have there been absolute equality be- 
tween Europeans and Indians in regard to the land 
taken up for tea ? — Absolute, sir. There is no 
question of privilege. 

116. And between the big man and small ? — 
Nothing. 

117. I .see, at any rate, that a charge has been 
made, and your Association is opposed to any such 
differentiation, I suppose ? — ^Very much so, sir. 

118. Major ACilee : Could 5 '‘OU tell me, have you 
any organisation at all by which you meet represen- 
tatives of workers ; anything like a welfare associa- 
tion, or anything of that sort ? — (Mr. McKcrcher) : 
Nothing whatever. 

119. There is one other question. You propose a 
Second Chamber. That is entirely composed, I 
gather, of the wealthy classes ? — I presume they 
must have a stake in the country', otherwise they will 
have no responsibility. 

120. And that they will have a veto on legislation ? 
— ^Yes. 

J21. Po you not think that when you put people 
there who are in a wealthy position, they are liable 
to attack ? — The more responsibility you have in the 
province, the less likely you arc to abuse law and 
order ; like the representation on the Council of 
State. 

Mr. Cooper : The representation on the Council 
of State should be by men who have a stake in the 
country. 

Mr, McKercher : That is the case in the House of 
Lords in England, I believe. 

Lord Burnham : That is represented by all 
sections. 

Major Attlee: It is not primarily composed of 
wealthy people. 
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NOTES ON THE REFORMS 


Iiitiiri's coDstitiif-ioii lias been in the niain derived 
from Parliament. Go^'cnimcnt of India Act. 1838, 
declared tlint henceforth '‘India shall be governed 
l>v and in the name of the Queen." and vested in the 
tVucen all the territories and po%vers of the Company. 
The dual control that in England used to be exercised 
by the Ccimpan}'‘s Directors and the Board of Control 
v-'as d<inc awiv \vith and a Secretary' of State Avith a 
Conned uas 'appointed to conduct tlie^ business 
iran<.ac{cd in the United ICingdom in relation to the 
Government of India and correspondence with India. 
'i'Jic affairs in India continued to be conducted by 
the Govcmor-Gcncral-in-Counctl (Iicnccforth to be 
ajijiointcd by Her Majesty' by warrant under the 
Royal Sign ‘Manual) with tlic help of the subordinate 
Presiflcncy .ind Provincial Governments except as 
regards territories under his direct control. Between 
183S and IfllO a steady process of devolution of 
power.s had been going on but the scheme of Govern- 
ment introduced in 1838 remained in essence the 
same until the Government of India Act 1939 Avas 
passed. That Act which amended the Government 
of India (Amendment) Act 1935. declared realisation 
of responsible C»ovcrnincnt as an integral part of the 
British Empire to be the goal of British rule in 
India. ^Vlth that object in view while certain very 
important changes were made with regard to the 
Secretary of State in Council and the Government of 
India, a* <lual Government which has come to “be 
known as dyarchy was introduced in the Provinces. 
Thu principles underlying those changes were thus 
fo^c.^hado\vcd in the Montagu-Chelnisford Report; — 

(1) Tlicre should be, as fur as possible, complete 

popular control in local bodies and the 
largest possible independence for them of 
outside control. 

(2) Tim provinces arc the domain in which Uic 

earlier steps towards the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government 
should be taken. Some measure of rcs- 
pon.sibility’' should be given at once, and 
our aim is to give complete responsibility 
as soon as conditions permit. This in- 
volves at once giving the Provinces the 
largest measure of independence, legisla- 
tive, udministnilive and financial, of the 
GoN crninenl of India which is compatible 
with the due discharge by the latter of 
its own rcsponsil>ilitics. 

(8) The Government of India must remain 
wlioUy responsible to Parliament, and 
saving such resyronsibility, its authority 
in essential matters must remain indis- 
pul.'iblo, pending c.>q)crience of the effect 
of tiu! changes now to be introduced in 
tlic provinces. In the meantime the 
Indian Legislative Council should be 
enlarged and made more representative 
and iT.s opportunities of influencing 
Govemiucnt increased, 

(1) In pro]H)riion as the forcg<jing changes take 
etfeci, the control (jf P.arliamunt and the 
Secretan,' of State over the Government 
of Tndiii and IVovincial Governments 
must be relaxed. 

The St.atnloiy’ Commission is to examine the new 
con'.litntion in llie light of the c\-pfrienccs gained 
during the last 8 years. The terms of reference 
nadr.*- which the Comini«'-sion is acting arc as 
Idiom's: — 

U i^. " to enquire into the system of Government* 
the gro%v!h of filuratio-u. and the development of 
trprr-^ntntive in^litutians in British India, .and 
matters c.nunatrd thf-rcwlth. and it is to report as 
f.-i ; anil to cxi.-iil :V is d^siiaUf to eslailish 

Uf *>/ Gv or to extend. 


modify or restrict tlie degree of responsible govern- 
ment existing therein, including the question Avhethcr 
the cstjiblishment of second chambers of the local 
Legislatures is or is not desirable." 

Tlic italics arc mine and arc intended to emphasise 
that it w'ill be open to the Commission to say, if their 
conclusions warrant it, that it is not desirable to 
establish the principle of responsible government in 
India. Is this consistent with the declaration made 
in the Preamble to the Government of India Act 
that responsible government is the ultimate goal 
of ‘British Rule in India ? You can modify or restrict 
the degree of responsible government introduced but 
can you consistently with your declaration take away 
the element of responsibility altogether ? I have 
no fear, however, that in the ex-periences of the past 
8 years, the Commission will find anything to justify 
a reversal of the policy initiated in 1919. 

Provivcial Govermnenfs. Prior to passing of 
the Government of India Act, lfil9,''the Provincial 
Governments were mere agents of toe Government 
of India. " They avere never sovereign and inde- 
pendent. From 1838 up to the time of the Strachey 
decentralisation, the Government of India had every- 
thing in their hands and no Local Government could 
make the smallest appointment without sanction. 
Since then the Government of India had surrendered 
many functions but each surrender required a separate 
order, since the residuary authority rested with the 
Government of India and not with the Local Govern- 
ments as is the case in most federations." The 
Government of India Act, 1910. has for the first time 
given them a constitution under which in provincial 
matters they enjoy a large measure of independence 
— ^thc poUcy initiated being one of continuous 
devolution of powers on them until in provincial 
matters they become independent of the Government 
of India. In financial matters the independence of 
the Provincial Governments has been secured by 
definitely allocating to them certain sources of 
revenue. Devolution Act of 1020 has since been 
passed witli a view " to relax the control in certain 
respects of the Govcmor-Gcneral-in-Council over 
Lo^l Govenimcnls and to transfer to such Govern- 
ments certain powers exercisable by the Governor- 
Gciicral-in-Coiincil." 


Dyarchy. The entire field of administration has 
been marked off into Provincial and Central ; those 
subjects winch intimately concern the Provinces 
have been made over to tlic administration of the 
Provincial Governments wOiilc tlie rest continue in 
the heads of the Central Government. The Pro- 
vincial c.\ccutivas have been split into tw'o halves, the 
first half consisting of the Governor and Executive 
Councillop nominated by the Crowji, and the otlier 
half consisting of the Governor and his Minister or 
Ministers selected by lijm from among tlic elected 
members of the Council. To correspond with this 
diA’ision in the Executive, the subjects of Provincial 
administration have been similarly divided into two 
parts named for convenience " rcserv'cd " and 
transferred." The reserved subjects are 
administered by Governor and his Council w’ho arc 
responsible to the Government of India and uUimatcly 
to the British Parliaincnt. The transferred subjects 
.are administered by the Governor and his Mini.stcrs 
who arc intended to be amenable to the electorate. 
Tlic Provincial revenues are distributed between the 
two halves for their respective purpoiies. In respect 
of the transferred subjects powers of control both of 
Uie Secretary of State in Council and toe Govemor- 
Gcncml-m-Coitncil haA'c been limited to certain 
specific purjiOs^es. 

In justification of the dual government recom- 
meiuU'd in the I'tontagu-Chelmsford Report Lord 

arH cnifi " • . •* 


Chelmsford said, " W'hnt we want is a scheme 


which 
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will transfer some responsibility at once which will 
provide machinery by which more responsibilitj' 
can be transferred at later stages and by which 
ultimately full responsibility can be attained in the 
provincial sphere/’ " Under our scheme it w'ill be 
possible, I believe, to say, so far as transferred 
subjects are concerned, that the islinister and through 
him the Local Council has said ' yes ’ or ' no ' on a 
particular question. Under our scheme it is possible 
to gradually enlarge the sphere in which the Minister 
and the Local Council will say * yes ' or * no.* And 
under our scheme responsibility in the whole sphere 
of Government can ultimately be attained/* 

Dyarchy has been severely criticised. It is a 
novel experiment and its very novelty provokes 
criticism. In essence, it is a compromise betweeti 
irresponsibility and responsibility and like every 
other compromise involves surrender of something 
or other on each side. No wonder that it has satisfied 
so few. That it has its defects nobody would care 
to deny. Its authors tliemselves have repeatedly 
pointed them out. But they claimed that the task 
set to them left them no choice but to suggest some 
such scheme and the fact that no alternative scheme 
w’as suggestei^'t which would better accord with the 
policy laid do\vn by Parliament would seem to justify 
their claim. Dyarchy marks the beginning of a 
transition from autocracy to self-rule. 

Dyarchy has been condemned as unworkable. I 
do not entirely agree. Without good wll and 
willing co-operation no constitution however excellent 
can be worked. Given these, dyarchy is capable of 
doing much good. . And, having worked it for over 
4 years in Assam, I claim that it has not been barren 
of results. 

Dyarchy has not had a fair- trial. The hope of 
co-operation on which its successful working depended 
■was not realised. The Indian National Congress in 
its session at Amritsar had indeed resolved that it 
should be tried however " inadequate ” and “ unsatis- 
factory" but the non-co-operation movement was 
started soon after and in 11)21 when the Reformed 
constitution began to function, the Legislative 
Council Avas partially boycotted. Tf non-co-operation 
kept away some of best minds of the country from 
the first council the second council was signalised by 
the advent of the Swarajists who came in with the 
avowed object of non-co-operating from within. In 
the present council also the Swarajists are the strongest 
single group and profess to be animated by the 
same spirit of non-co-operation. For reasons into 
which it is not necessary to enter here, there is great 
discontent in the country and this discontent the 
Swarajists have successfully exploited to capture the 
political lead. Non-co-operation as a political cam- 
paign is indeed dead, but as an attitude of mind — a 
spirit of aloofness from all association with a Govern- 
ment to which are attributed all tlie ills India suffers 
from — still survives. Their shibboleth is ..that this 
Government is bad and that, therefore, those who 
associate with it must be bad. Destroy the new 
constitution and as the Ministers arc its main props, 
pull them down first. In rivo provinces ministries 
were UTccked for a time. In one of these the attempt 
is being repeated time after time. In Assam no 
serious attempt has yet been made to that end. In 
such an atmosphere of mistrust and suspicion and in 
the face of active and not over-scrupulous opposition 
no constitution could give the best it was capable of. 
The situation was rendered worse by the financial 
stringency w'hich unfortunately coincided witli the 
inauguration of tlie Reforms. The Ministers had 
nothing spectacular to show, and themselves com- 
plained of paucity of funds. I speak from experience 
when I say that with more funds and better support 
from the Council, dyarchy could do a lot more. 

Defects of Dyarchy. Dj^archy has obvious defects. 

" From the standpoint of constitutional theory, the 
scheme has been much criticised, first on the ground 
of the inherent difficulty of rending asunder the 
seamless fabric of administration ; secondly, since 
all the provincial legislatures were to include a sub- 


stantial majoritjr of elected non-officials, it seemed 
probable tliat a I'irtually irremovable e.vecutiv'e miglit 
be confronted by an irresponsible Icgisla'tiirc. It is 
true that to obviate the risk of deadlock, the 
Governors were given a reser\’e of authority w'hich 
enabled them to cany' on the essential work of the 
administration irrespective of the policy of the 
Legislature. In -the sphere of the transfexTcd sub- 
jects, this reserve of authority w'as naturally more 
restricted than in the sphere of the reserved subjects, 
upon the maintenance of which the whole structure of 
orderly Government really depended. But the 
existence of this discretionary power, howe\'er in- 
evitable it may have been naturally tended to 
weaken the responsibility of the legislatures." 

The fact is you cannot successfully combine repre- 
sentative and irresponsible Government. A clash 
is ine\ntable between the Executive and the Legis- 
lature. There must be constant warfare with the 
executive for the purpose of obtaining the powers 
inherent in a representative body by the very nature 
of representative Government. This has been the 
experience of the past few years. 

The position of Ministers. The position of Ministers 
under dyarchy is hardly capable of definition. They 
are responsible to the Council in the sense that by a 
vote of want of confidence in them they can be 
removed from office. Bnt at the same time, they 
are appointed by the Governor, hold office at his 
pleasure, and may be dismissed by him. If the 
Council can bring them to account, so also can the 
Governor, and responsibility consis'ts of amenability 
to authority. They are very much in the position 
of a man -who has to serve -two masters whose view- 
points not unoften clash. Tlieir loyalty to the 
Council often puts a severe strain on their loyalty 
to the Governor and vice versa. Position such as 
this is fundamentally bad. 

The position of Governor. No less delicate is -the 
position of the Governor. For reserved subjects 
his responsibility to Parliament is complete. As 
regards the transferred subjects the Parliament has 
in theory transferred its responsibility to the Indian 
electorate, but has not in fact divested i'tself of all 
control, for the Governor whom it appoints has been 
armed with special authority and an Instrument of 
Instructions issued to him enjoining how that authority 
is to be exercised. Upon him has been laid a general 
responsibility for seeing that the administration, of 
the transferred subjects by Ministers is properly 
conducted. " You shall do all that lies in your 
power lo maintain standards of good administration 
* and to ensure probity of public finance 
and tlie solvency of the Province." So runs a clause 
in the Instrument of Instructions and although 
ordinarily he shall be guided by the advice of his 
Ministers power has been reserved to him to require 
action to be taken otherwise than in accordance 
with tliat advice. At the same time he is enjoined 
to " farther the purposes of the said Act (Reforms 
Act), to the end that the institutions and methods 
of Government therein provided shall be laid upon 
the best and surest foundations, that the people of 
tlie said Province shall acquire such habits of political 
action and respect such conventions as will best and 
soonest fit them for Self-Government and that Our 
authority and the authority of Our Governor- 
General-in-Council shall be duly maintained.’* 

Such a position is one of extreme difficulty and in 
which it is hardly fair to place any man. He must 
encourage and foster tlie groudh of responsibility 
in the Legislature yet is enjoined to intervene should 
he think it necessary in the interests of good adminis- 
tration. Occasions must arise when a deadlock can 
only be avoided by forbearance on the one side or 
the other. Very much depends upon the personal 
equation of the Governor and that is one of the 
weakest points in tlie new constitution. I have 
worked iritli three Governors in succession and had 
ample opportunities of judging how much personal 
equation counted for. 
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Thr cnv.dif.tVwni,] rdatior. hek-.-een Governor and his 
Minivfers Tn public ryes, tbr Governor is the top 
do"- and totalh’ ccHpscs the Ministers. Ihe general 
imprcfsion is tiiat tlie latter can do nothing e.vcept 
V. it!i thf approval of the Governor. There is nothing 
in tlie Government of Indi.a Act to justify this impres- 
sion Mv reading of Section 52 (h) is 'H'ut fjic 
Governor is bound to accept the advice of the 
Ministers : he can overrule them only when he 
sufficient c«iusc to rhiTcr from their opinion ana 
in dcciclinc what is a sufficient cause he is enjoined 
hv his Instrument of Instructions “ to have due 
regard to the relations of the Ministers with tlie 
Legirlativc Council and In the wishes of the people 
of the Province as expressed by their representatives 
therein.” The Joint Parliamentary’ Committee have 
rccommondcel that the Governor should not overrule 
his ?*Unistcrs except under circumstances which would 
justify his o\’erruling his c.xccutive council-— viz, 
where hv anv measures proposed by Ministers the 
safety, tranquillity or interests of his pro\'inceor aiiy 
part thereof are or may be in his judgment essentially 
aficcted.” I have consistently acted on this view of 
the respective positions of the Governor and his 
Ministers. I ha\’c ahvn}^ lield that except in regard 
to matters as to which' the Governor's concurrence 
i.s b>’ tlic Act or rulc.s made thereunder necessary, 
the *:\Tinistcr is the only authority ; the Governor's 
approval is not a condition precedent to his orders 
taking effect. That the Governor can veto the 
.NIinistcr’s orders is another matter. Of course, if 
you feel that there is somebody who is alw.ays 
ivalching you with a critical eye and can intervene 
if he likes, you cannot avoid a stunting effect on 
your mental outlook. But tliat is very different from 
saying that the Ministers arc powerless. 

The terms of See. n*2 (H) arc, however, so wide that 
they arc liable to bo misunderstood. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that dtfTcrcnt people — whether Governors 
or Minl-stoas — should take different views of their 
rights and duties. 

T/:c posiltofi of i): rclatio}i to the Members 

of the Hxcrutivc Ccuiicil. The Ministers and iSFembers 
iu'c equal in status and my official relations with 
tlu'iii were cordial. I know the members have their 
N'ie\v-j>oint5 just as Ministers have theirs, and these 
often do not coincide. But we had mutual apprecia- 
tion of our res]iective positions. I do not think that 
they w’crc ever wilfully obstructive or assumed 
.superior air.s, 

St'crelfirtes. I had successively three I.C.S. men 
as my Secretaries. I cannot speak too highly of 
them. They W'<rc absolutely loyal, faithful and 
re.sprctful, and I had never occasion to feel that 
because I was an Indian or inexperienced, they tried 
to l;ikc any \mduc advantage of me. On the con- 
trary, they did their best to understand me and help 
forward my policy. I often discussed iny difficulties 
witli them, and their advice was always helpful. 
Tor my .‘secretaries I have nothing but praise. 

Opponents of the Reforms have often tried to make 
capital out of tlie fact that secretaries have a right of 
access to the Governor and can take any file to him 
without consulting the wishes of the Ministers. If 
the Govcnior has any responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of his Province, he should be kept acquainted 
with the actual course of administration. And, 
hc.-ides. tlie rule applic.s equally to both sides of the 
C»ovemmeut. there is no discrimination against tlie 
Ministers. My .secretaries had their usual intcr- 
vitnv-s with the Governor, but gave me no reasons 
to su,sp»\:t that they were in any way unfair to me. 

He.'i'.fi of Diffiuliuer.ls. The position of Heads of 
Depart men is one of peculiar difficulty. They 
•arc v-Kporicncc-.l administrators and in a sense rcs- 
5 >*)nMbie for the efficient administration of their 
tlcp.trtment>i. 1‘ntil the 7*Iir.istcrs came in they had 
practically a free hand. They have now to take 
orders from t!:e ministers. Tlie details, indeed, are 
left u> hut the policy is shaped by the Ministers. 

!>iff< rencr-i with the Mirif?;lers are inevitable. During 
tlm first few mouth'' of my Ministry* I had serious 


differences with some of them (at one time I had as 
man}’ as five departmental heads to work with). 
But I felt that their opposition sprang from a genuine 
conviction that my proposals would impair efficiencju 
Brought up in bureaucratic traditions their angle 
of vision must be somewhat different from that 
from which a Minister would look at things. But, 
once my mind was made up, I had no hesitation 
in overruling them, and I saw that my orders were 
carried out. 

Under rules framed by the Governor of Assam 
under See. 49 (2) of the Government of India Act 
for the transaction of business in his executive council 
and with his Ministers, all cases in which the ministers 
negative a recommendation or overrule a decision 
of a Head of Department must be submitted to the 
Governor before orders are issued. Many such refer- 
ences had to be made in my time and 1 think 
in all important cases the Governor let me have my 
own way. I do not say that the Departmental- 
Head.s felt particularly happy under these altered 
conditions. But Sir John Kerr with whom I worked 
most of time made it clear to them that they 
were in every way subordinate to the Ministers and 
must cany out their orders. As the^Ieads of De- 
partments, however, came to know 'me more and 
more and as I saw more and more of actual administra- 
tion, differences between them and me in essential 
matters became very few and we got on smoothly 
enough- During my time the policy of the 
Departments in my charge \vas in the main my policy. 

A question has often been asked me if I have 
ever been overruled by any Governor. My answer 
is ” no.” If I had been overruled in any important 
matter I would not have been there for a minute 
longer. WTiat actually happens is tliis. All im- 
portant matters, especially the ones involving, 
questions of principle are, under standing orders, 
submitted to the Governor. He expresses his ^dews. 
They may or may not coincide with tliosc of the 
iVlinisters. In the latter event it is for the Minister 
to decide whether he would accept the Governor’s 
views or stick to his own. The question of veto 
would only arise if after considering the Governor’s 
view, he secs no reason to change his mind and the 
difference is on a matter of essential principle. We 
often personally discussed matters and discovered 
a via fuedia. There was no surrender of any essential 
principle on my part. There were cases in which 
I could not accept the Governor’s advice and the 
Governor let me have my own way — ^there were 
others in which out of deference to his administrative 
experience I tliought it prudent to follow his advice 
and subsequent events showed that in doing so I 
was wise. In one instance in particular the Governor 
saved me from making a mistake. I proposed a 
change of a rather radical character. He did not 
overrule me — for that was not Sir John Kerr's 
way — but put forward certain considerations and 
advised me to wait until something had happened 
when the matter would be taken up again. I agreed. 
At the same time he realised the gravity of the evils 
I was anxious to root out and suggested an interim 
solution for my consideration. The suggestion 
exemplified the difference between an experienced 
administrator and an inexperienced enthusiast. 
His plan has been working admirably well and I 
got credit-foc-what was pot my work at all. It was 
not long before I disco^^red my mistake. I am 
grateful that the Govcni'^^Jk intervened with such 
good effect. Once you feel that the Governor is 
genuinely anxious to help you, you feel the more 
rcadil}’- inclined to listen to his advice and once the 
Gbv'ernor knows that his Minister i.s lioncstly tr\dng 
to do his dut>’ he helps him in his endeavours to 
the best of hi.s abilit>'. Personal factors count 
for so much in the working of a constitution so 
peculiar as Dyarchy. My relations with tlie Governors 
with whom I worked were on the whole cordial. 
The>* were all anxious to support my authoriW and 
dignity. 

The fact that we the Ministers got on so well with ' 
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the Governors was in some quarters regarded as an 
indication that we were subser\dent. Nothing is 
further from, the truth. Our task was some times 
uphill but we fought without flinching and almost 
always succeeded in caiTying our points. Referring 
to this unfounded accusation Sir John Kerr once 
remarked that he wished he could show some of 
my files to my critics. 

Joint Responsibility of Mhiisiers. The Governor 
has to choose as Ministers persons who have the 
confidence of the House. When the party system 
is well developed and there is a majority party in 
council there is no difficulty. During the life of the 
first council there was hardly any party. In choosing 
his Ministers the Governor was mainly guided by 
tlie intrinsic worth of the members, the position 
they lield in public life and the supposed necessity 
of representation of the majority communities in 
the Ministry. The attempt was to find out men 
whom the council could be expected to listen to. The 
second council saw the birth of the Swarajists. 
They were a strong party but in a minority and 
pledged not to accept office. There was no other 
party worth the name. The conditions in the 
present cdun.^ are much the same. Almost the 
same considerations therefore have all along guided 
the Governors in tlie choice of their Ministers. Under 
such circumstances it is difficult for Iklinisters to 
accept joint responsibility. 

During the period that I was a Minister. I had 
for a few months a Hindu and for full three years 
a Muhammadan as my colleague. Each of us did his 
work without reference to the other and except for 
matters, which under Governor’s orders were brought 
up before a joint meeting of tlie Members and the 
Ministers, we knew very little of each other's work. 
There were things done by my colleague which I 
did not certainly approve and I dare say there were 
things which I did but which were not approved 
by him. But in council we supported each other 
with our votes. He had the sympathy of some 
members of the council, I had the sympathy of some 
others and we rallied to -each other's support with 
our friends whenever necessary. 

Finance Department, The provision that the 
Finance Department is to be in charge of a member 
of the Executive Council has been strongly criticised. 
The justification for this provision is stated to be 
economy, convenience and the fact that the bulk 
of the revenue will fall to be spent by the rcscia^cd 
side. 

Much may be said on the other side but in view 
of the suggestions which I propose to make later 
on, this point need not be laboured. Suffice it to 
say that this rule has given rise to much misunder- 
standing and suspicion and the charge has been 
freely levelled that the transferred subjects arc 
starved for the benefit of those reserved. If I 
remember aright, .we had notices of resolutions in 
council recommending tliat the Devolution Rule No. 
t3Q might be altered so as to place the Finance Depart- 
ment in charge of a Minister. In Assam, until 
lately, the Ministers had charge of spending depart- 
ments only and so great is the need for money in 
those departments that I cannot think of a time yet 
when tliey will have had enough. But I do not think 
that even if a Minister had been in charge of finance, 
the complaints could have been less frequent or less 
loud. The earning departments must be kept in 
a state of efficiency — so also the departments con- 
cerned with law and order, and they together •with 
the P.W.D. consume the bulk of the revenues. 
Tliese have to be provided for first. A Finance 
Minister might perhaps make a cut here and a cut 
there but 1 do not suppose he could take aw’ay 
enough from the ^lembers to satisfy the need of the 
transferred departments. It is the system rather 
than tlie man that is at fault. The Auditor General 
suggested before the iVIuddiman Committee that the 
Finance Member should have no other functions- 
Tlie committee mainly out of pecuniaiy’ considera- 
tions modified the suggestion so far as to recommend 


that he should not be in charge of any of "the main 
spending departments. This recommendallon of 
tlie committee 1ms not been given effect to in Assam 
because tlie province is considered too poor to indulge 
in this luxuiy’^. 

If under the present constitution a Minister had 
been placed in charge of Finance, his position would 
have been extremely unenviable. I would certainly 
have refused that portfolio under the present 
ci rcumstan ces . 

The relation between the Finance Monber and the 
canisters. Under Devolution rule 37 (D the Finance 
Department is responsible for watching the state of 
the Local Government’s balances. This has been 
held to ju.stify the Finance member in calling upon 
the administi*ative departments not to incur new 
expenditure even though sanctioned by the council, 
should he find in the course of the year that the 
revenue is not coming in as expected. The Finance 
Department often declines to examine and advise 
on schemes involving new expenditure on the ground 
that no money is likely to be available for it The 
consequence is that when money is available no 
scheme is ready for examination and the Finance 
Member declines to provide for it. Besides, the 
Finance Department does not always confine itself 
to an examination of the financial aspect of a proposal 
but often goes into the policy underlying it. The 
mischief is obvious. The Minister is responsible 
to the Legislature while the Finance Member is 
not ; for the latter, therefore, to examine the policy 
of the former is open to grave objection. If a 
Minister thinks his staff is under-manned or under- 
paid, he has got to satisfy the FinanceDepartment that 
this is so. Even that is not sufi&cient. The Finance 
Department considers itself free to object that if 
the minister’s proposals were accepted other Depart- 
ments could with justice put forward similar proposals, 
for all of which it could not find money. I have also 
experienced on occasions difficulty in getting the 
Finance Department to sanction reappropriations. 
In matters like these a Finance Minister would have 
been more sympathetic and would if necessarj^^ be 
disposed to stretch a point in favour of the Ministers. 

Financial relations between Reserved and Trans-^ 
ferred Subjects, In the distribution of the surplus 
revenue I do not think that the transferred depart- 
ments were unfairly -treated. And I am not in favour 
of a separate purse. A separate purse must either 
arise from separate sources of revenue or a definite 
share of the Provincial revenues. Neither of these 
arrangements can be sa-tisfactory. Again, if the 
purse were separate, the Ministers could have no 
say in respect of the reserved subjects. With a 
joint purse, each side will have a say in respect of 
the other, and, assuming that all are interested in 
seeing the Reforms succeed, the advantage will on 
the whole be on the popular side. 

The attitude of the services towards the Reforms and 
the Ministers, In discussing the attitude of the 
services it should be recognised at the outset that 
the I.C.S, overshadows all the other services, w'hether 
All-India or Provincial. Mr, Lloyd George spoke 
the truth when he said that I.C.S. is the “ steel 
frame " of the administration. In fact, it would 
not be far from the truth if one were to say that on 
any question of administrative policy the attitude 
of the I.C.S. generally determines the attitude of 
the other services. This is only to be expected, for, 
apart from their great abilities, they occupy all the 
key positions in the field of administration. As 
to their attitude towards the Reforms, it should be 
remembered that they were brought up in the older 
traditions which made them protectors and governors 
of the people. They were suddenly called upon to 
play a very different r61e. Some of them entertained 
genuine doubts as to the wisdom of the changes 
introduced. Some even considered them as re- 
volutionary. The new order of things could not be 
altogether agreeable to them. Yet, having had a 
duty cast on them, they put their shoulders to the 
wheel and I gladly acknowledge the help 1 received 
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from them. From some of them I received the most 
loval co-operation. Some others, though not equally 
entluisiastic, j’ct did their part. Yet others appeared 
to be indiiTcrent and yet carried out orders. There 
were of course a few whom I suspected to be secretly 
hodiic, but that docs not alter ray opinion that the 
‘icrvico as a whole was anxious to help. 

What is true of the T.C.S. is generally true of the 
ntlier .‘Ml-India services. The Provincial ser\*jces, 
manned practically a.s they are by Indians, of course, 
vholclieartcdly welcomed the change. 

/ofn/ T)eUbcrafiovs. The usual procedure was to 
!k-a c weekly meetings of the members of tlic Govern- 
nu'iil. At such meetings imporUint questionsarising 
in l>otLi sides of the Government used to be brought 
up generally at the suggestion of ll\c Governor and 
occasionally at the request of the J*lembcr or the 
Minister concerned. There used to be a general 
di.«ciKsion and the opinion of the Govemment as 
a wJioIe «ascerlained. When differences arose, search 
was often made for a via media and generally with 
f.uccess. Tlicsc discussions liad the important effect 
of enabling cacli side of the Government to know 
the minds of the other side as regard the policy of 
the departments in ifjj cJiarge. and, to a certain 
c.xtcnt, the general policy of tlic Govemment as a 
wliole was influenced thereby. 

Division of subjects into liescyvcd and Transferred, 

I thuik more subjects could easily be transfeixcd 
to the control of the INIinisters. Excise " and 
' I’ublic \\or];s” whicli were transferred in the 
other Proyinces and “ Forest " wliich was a tnins- 
ferred subject in Bombay and Burma were reserved 
in Assam. According to the Functions Committee 
thi.s wa.s the natural consequence of excluding the 
Hill and Frontier tracts which constitute nearly 
two-thirds of the whole province from the jurisdiction 
of tlio reformed provincial govemment. The 
question of transfer of Forests hardly arises in a 
province where rite grc.atcc part of the work in the 
ilcpartmciit lies in excluded areas.” ” It is much 
the same witli Public Work.s. Among the most 
important duties of this department arc the con- 
struction and maintenance of hill and frontier 
roads” while the roads in the valleys Jmd been 
suggested by the P.W.D. Re-organisation Committee 
to be entrusted to Local bodies. ” In the ease of 
J‘.,Nciso too the CMslcnce of these excluded areas is 
a doicrmining factor.” "Apart from this the 
gardens prc-sents special 

ciifhcultic.s. 


oiilj* answer I can give to the committee is 
that Lncisc has .since been transferred but that none 
ol the diflicuUies they anticipated has arisen. And 
1 yemnre to predict that none of the difficulties will 
arise if Forests and I>ublic Works arc trnn.sferred. 
Nor IS there any reason why these subjects, so far 
as the reformed areas arc concerned, could not be 
transferred. Education is partly rcscia-cd and partly 
<U^cifl?e ■** Slvcn rise to no practical 

fhe presence of the backward tracts has adversely 
aflct.lcd us in other ways. We lia%'e no hand in the 
.idmimstnUion of those areas but have liad to con- 
Jnlujte alKuit .seven lakhs of rupees annually for 
their upkeep. The btamp and the Court Fees Acts 
i\erc amended m the teeth of strong opposition from 
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if they kept on continuously harping on the same 
string it xvas out of no ill-will towards those who had 
accepted the office but only as a protest against tlie 
present constitution. In all measures conducive 
to public good, the Ministers generally had the support 
of tlic members irrespective of their political creed. 
The council of course often made recommendations 
which the Ministers did not approve or could not 
cany’^ out for want of funds or other reasons. There 
was naturally a sense of irritation. But the Ministers 
w'crc always anxious to give effect to their \vishes. 
If they always could not do so it was because as 
practical administrators they often saw disadvantages 
or difficulties which were not clear to the ordinaiy'^ 
members. To criticise is one thing, to act is another 
and this is nowhere more forcibly exemplified than 
in the fact that an ordinary member when he becomes 
a Minister undergoes a sort of metamorphosis in 
his mental outlook. Attempts have been' made 
from time to time to reduce the salary of the Ministers, 
but they were the outcome of a desire to effect 
economy and not to spite them. Complaints have 
been made that Ministers have often voted %vith the 
Govemment in support of measures , of which they 
did not at heart approve and that eig^ when they 
openly disapproved of any Govemment measure, 
they have refused to cast their vote against it. The 
first is an assumption altogether unfounded.' Wlien 
we liave differed from Govemment, %ve have with- 
held our vote. Sometimes the Govemment have 
modified their proposals to secure our support. 
The other allegation is of course true, but tliis was 
because the exigencies of the constitution required, 
as recommended by the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, that, in open council, neither side of the 
Government should oppose the other by speech or 
vote. It must not be forgotten that the Ministers 
cannot afford to neglect the voting strength at the 
disposal of the Govemment. There is no majority 
party in. council and the temper of the council is 
uncertain. A good many members vote just as 
their fancy dictates. Many members have their 
eyes to the gallery and the prevailing temper of the 
Press. Having no party affiliation they have been 
found on occasions to ally themselves with avowed 
wreckers. On occasions such as these, it is the 
Govemment support that enabled the Ministers to 
<lo their duty. 

7/ic Coujjcil and the Governor, We must dis- 
tinguish between the council as a body and tlie 
individual members comprising it. Barring the 
Swarajists who act to order from outside, the 
ineinbcrs interview the Governor and attend his 
parties ; and having had all honour and patronage 
m Ills gift lie naturally exercises great influence. 
He, ratlicr than the ^linister, is approached for 
redress of grievances even when they relate to a 
Iransfcrrcd department. I Icnow that complaints 
nave been made to liim even against me. 

As for the council as a body it regards him as a 
bureaucrat who has been armed xvith exceptional 
powers over the council and the Ministers. The 
power of certification is the one to which the greatest 
objection has been taken and which was in my time 
oltcn exercised. These cases arise on the reserved 
^cic and I remember having been once consulted. 
Opinion may differ as to the propriety of certification 
III all eases, but in some eases the Governor was 
almost compelled to certify. There is no justification 
for tlic impression that the Governor wantonly 
disregards council decisions. 


X «c; iUilUUUCCS 

the policy of the Government as a whole to an extent 
not generally recognised. Everj' dcci.rion of the 
TOuncil is carefully considered. It may not alwavs 
be possible to give e0ect to it, but it is not without 
Its effect. In making proposals the wishes of the 
council arc always borne in mind and an attemnt i*? 
made to meet ti.em a.s far as practicable. Especially 
IS this so in the ease of the transferred departments 
As regards the re.servcd subjects, although the 
Goa-ernor-m-Council remains formally responsible to 
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Parliament tlie Provincial Legislative Councils are 
directly concerned in them. They are to legislate 
with regard to them, they are to discuss and deal 
with the Budget which contains provisions for them. 
Some of the members come into intimate touch with 
the administration through various committees. The 
Govemor-in-Council can indeed secure legislation 
and obtain funds in spite of opposition from his 
Legislative Council, but in shaping his course with 
regard to such subjects he has to take into account 
the important factor of his relations with, the Legis- 
lative Council and and its ^Ministers. The Legislative 
Council’s sphere of influence therefore extends beyond 
the actual area of transferred departments. 

The fact that the council resolutions are mere 
recommendations as also the fact’ that the Governor 
possesses powers of certification have tended per- 
ceptibly to weaken the sense of responsibility. of the 
councillors. Sometimes proposals have been made 
without regard to their logical consequences because 
the members knew that the Government had the 
power to prevent the mischief and would certainly 
step in. Ordinarily, however, the Assam Legislative 
Council has acted "with a due sense of its responsi- 
bility and thc^Jh-ovince owes a lot to it. 

The future consiituiion of India. The Central 
Government consists of the Governor-General and 
his Executive Council. They are responsible to 
Parliament and not to the Indian electorate. The 
latter have no voice in their appointment nor can 
they turn them out of office by their vote. At the 
same time, the Legislative Assembly contains an 
elected majority and can even discuss military and 
political expenditure. Tlie result has been as could 
well be anticipated. The Assembly has no consti- 
tutional responsibility for carrying on the business 
of Government and need not be reasonable. The 
Governor-General has emergency powers to overcome 
deadlocks. While, therefore, the Government accuses 
the Assembly of want of a sense of responsibility, 
the people accuse the Government of unmitigated 
autocracy. An irresponsible executive and an 
elected legislature can ill assort together. No 
wonder that there has been a persistent demand for 
reform of the Central Government, 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
have given a picture of the future constitution of 
'India wliich in its main outlines has received public 
approval in India : — ** Our conception of the eventual 
future of India is a sisterhood of States self governing 
in. all matters of purely local and provincial interest, 
in some cases corresponding to existing provinces, 
in others perhaps modified in area according to the 
character and economic interests of their people. 
Over this congeries of States would preside a Central 
Government, increasingly representative of and 
responsible to the people of all of them ; dealing with 
matters, botli internal and external, of common 
interest to the whole of India \ acting as arbiter in 
inter-State relations, and representing the interests 
of all India on equal terms with tlie self governing 
units of the British Empire. In this picture there 
is a place also for the Native States. • It is possible 
that they too will wish to be associated for certain 
purposes with the organization of British India in 
such a ^vay as to dedicate their peculiar qualities 
to tlie common service without loss of individuality.’* 

The same ideal w'as foreshadowed as early as 1911 
in the Coronation Durbar Despatch to the Secretary 
of State for India from Lord Hardinge's Government. 

The only possible solution of the difficulty would 
appear to be gradually to give the provinces a 
larger measure of self-government until at last India 
w’ould consist of a number of administrations 
autonomous in all provincial affairs wdth the Govern- 
ment of India above them all and possessing power 
to interfere in cases of misgovemment, but ordinarily 
restricting their functions to matters of Imperial 
concern." The Indian National Congress has 
declared itself in favour of full responsible govern- 
ment of a federal tj^e. Dr, Besant’s Commonwealth 
of India Bill is an attempt to evolve a federal 


constitution suited to tlie peculiar conditions of India 
and has influential backing. The question therefore 
is — Should we be justified in pressing for introduction 
of responsibility in the Central Government at the 
present state of our political development ? Opinions 
are sharply divided. To many it would be a leap 
in the darlmess. ^ Others foresee no evil consequences. 
Personally, I incline to the view that w’e should 
wait until W'e have had experience of the worldng 
of responsible government in the provinces. 

The Central Government has to deal with problems 
which in their range and complexity far exceed any 
that may fall to any provincial Government. 
Responsibilities which may Avithout undue risks be 
entrusted to tlie people in the provincial sphere, it 
may be positively unsafe to entrust to them in the 
sphere of the Central Government until w'e have an 
electorate adequately numerous and capable of 
understanding the issues and controlling the 
executive. I am aware that it has been suggested 
that a system of Dyarchy should be introduced in the 
Central Government, defence and foreign relations 
being reserved, and the rest being transferred to the 
control of the elected representatives of the people. 
Constitution-making is not perhaps difficult on, paper 
and the above proposal has its attractions. But 
the evils of Dyarchy will be there apart from the 
novelty of the suggested change. 

No constitution based on academic considerations 
will be a safe one. I am, however, clear that the 
Central Government should be so constituted as to 
make it more representative of Indian opinion and 
more amenable to the influence of the Assembly. 
Having had no experience of the actual worldng of 
riic Central Government, I am not in a position to 
suggest what changes would best conduce to that 
result. It wall be something if in the Govemor- 
Gcncral’s Executive Council there is a majority of 
Indians and selections are made from people who 
more or less enjoy the confidence of the public. 

I am also clear that the Secretary of State's 
control over the Government of India should be 
considerably relaxed, especially when the Government 
of India and the Indian Legislature are in agreement. 
I concede that so long as the Parliament remains 
responsible for the good government of India — and 
that responsibility will continue until there is a 
properly trained electorate to take its place — the 
Parliament cannot divest itself of all control. But 
the Government of India is in more intimate touch 
with Indian conditions than the Secretary of State 
and tlie control of the latter should be reduced to 
the minimum possible. 

I have suggested complete autonomy for the 
Provinces. But, however desirable it may be, we 
must take care that as the result of it the Provinces 
do not fall apart. The Central Government should 
be armed ■with powers to intervene when necessary. 
In India the forces of disruption are many and they 
can only be controlled by a strong Central Govern- 
ment. Provincial autonomy cannot mean absolute 
independence, for there can be no federation if the 
constituent parts are absolutely above the Federal 
Government. 

Representation of Assatn in the Legislative Assembly 
and the Cottncil of State, Assam is very inadequately 
represented in tire Legisla-fcive Assembly and the 
Council of State. According to population basis 
she is entitled to more seats. At present she sends 
trvo Hindus, one Muhammadan, and one European to 
the Legislative Assembly ; and one Hindu every 
term and one Muhammadan eveiy^ other term to the 
Council of State. The representation is practically 
nominal. I also think that tlie number of members 
of the Legislative Assembly should be increased. 
British India is too big to be adequately represented 
by 144f members. And further, the members of -the 
Assembly should all be elected except of course the 
official members. 

Provincial Governments, As for the Provincial 
Governments, I think there is practical unanimity 
in the country that Dyarchy should be scrapped not 
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from them. From some of llicm I received the 
loyal co-operation. Some others, though not equally 
enthusiastic, yet did their part. Yet olliera appeared 
to be inclifTcrent and yet carried out orders. There 
were of course a few wliom I suspected to be .secretly 
liostilc, but that docs not alter my opinion that the 
service as a whole wa.s anxious to Jiclp. 

IVhat is true of tlie I.C.S. is generally true of the 
other All-India services. The Provincial services, 
manned practically ns they arc by Indian.s, of course, 
wholeheartedly welcomed the cliangc. 

Joint DcHberaiions. The usual procedure was to 
have wcclcly meetings of the members of the Govern- 
ment. At such meetings important questions arising 
in both sides of the Government used to he brought 
up generally at the suggestion of Uic Governor and 
occasionally at the request of the ^Icinher or the 
Minister concerned. There used to be a general 
di.scus.sion. and the opinion of the Government a.s 
a whole ascertained. Wlien differences arose, .search 
was often made for a via media and generally with 
success. These discussions had the important effect 
of enabling each side of the Government to know 
the minds of the other side as regard the policy of 
the departments in its charge, and, to a certain 
extent, tlic general policy of tlic Government as a 
whole was influenced thereby. 

Division of suhjects hiio liesoved and Transferred. 
I think more subjects could easily be transferred 
to the control of tlie Ministers. *' Excise " and 
" Public ^Vo^ks " which were tran.sfcrrcd in the 
other Provinces and “ Forest ” which was .a trans- 
ferred subject in Bomba}* and Burma were reserved 
in Assam. According to the Functions Committee 
this was the natural consequence of excluding Uic 
Hill and Frontier tracts which con.stitutc nc.arly 
two-thirds of the whole province from the jurisdiction 
of the reformed provincial government. ** The 
question of transfer of Fore.sts hardly arises in a 
province where the greater part of the work in the 
department lies in excluded areas." " It is much 
the same with Public Works. Among the most 
important duties of thi.s dq^artment arc the con- 
struction and maintenance of hill and frontier 
roads " while the roads in tlic v'nllcys had been 
suggested by the P.W.D. Re-argauisation Cominitlcc 
to be entrusted to Local bodies. “ In the ease of 
Excise too the existence of thc.^^c cxcluilctl areas is 
a determining factor.” ” Apart from this the 
liquor problem in the tea gardens presents sjiecial 
diflicultics." 

The only answer I can give to the cominiltce is 
that Excise has since been transferred but that none 
of the difficulties they anticipated has arisen. And 
I venture to predict that none of the difricuUic,s will 
arise if Forests and Public Works arc transferred. 
Nor is there any reason why thc.se subjects, so far 
as the reformed areas are concerned, could not be 
transferred. Education is partly reserved and partly 
transferred, but this has given rise to no practical 
difficulties. 

The presence of the backward tracts has advcrsely 
affected us in other ways. We have no hand in the 
administration of these areas but have had to con- 
tribute about seven laldis of rupees annually for 
their upkeep. The Stamp and the Court Fees Acts 
were amended in the teeth of strong opposition from 
the public. But they fetched only 0 lakhs of rupees 
a year. If we had not these 7 lakhs to find, we could 
avoid taxing ourselves at that time. To this subject 
I shall revert later on. 


The Counci! and the Minislcrs. I think tlie coniici 
as a whole appreciated tlie difficulties of the Minister; 
and showed itself willing to help them. Persona 
attacks were very few, criticisms hciiig confined tc 
what were con-sidcred their sins of omission anc 
commission. Tlierc was of course the militan 
section which pretended to wonder how any self 
rrapectmg and patriotic Indian could accept th< 
Minister under the Dyarchical con 
stitution. But I know they knew the answer ant 


if they kept on continuously harjiiug on the gximc 
string it was out of no ill-will towards those who had 
accepted tl\c office but only as a protc.st against tlic 
present constitution. In all measures conducive 
to public good, the Mini.slcr.K generally had the supjiort 
of the members irrespective of their political creed. 
TJie council of course often made recommeml.'ition.s 
which tlio Ministers did not approve or could not 
carry out for want of funds or other reasons. There 
was naturally a sense of irritation. But the Ministers 
were always anxious to give effect to their wishes. 
If they aUvay.s could not do so it w.-vi hecaii.se as 
practical atlininisrtrators they often saw di.sadvanlagcs 
or difffcuUic*; which were not clear to tlic ortHnary 
mcniticrs. To criticise i.s one thing, to .act is another 
and this i.s nowhere more forcibly exemplified than 
in tlie fact that an ordinary member when he 1>ccomes 
a Minister undergoes a sort of metamorphosis in 
his mental outlook. Attempts have been made 
from time to time to reduce the salary of the Ministers, 
but they were the outcome of a desire to effect 
cconom}’ and not to spite them. Complaints have 
been made that Ministers ha\'c often v'oted with the 
Government in support of measures of which the}’ 
did not at heart approve and that when they 

oi>cnly disapproved of any Govcmnicnt measure, 
they have refu.scd to aast their vote against it. The 
finst i.s an assumption altogether unfounded. When 
we have differed from Government, we have with- 
held our vote. Sometimes the Government have 
modified their proposals to secure our support. 
The other allegation is of course true, but this was 
because the c.xigencics of the constitution required, 
as recommended by tlic Joint Parliamcntar}* Com- 
mittee. that, in open council, neither side of the 
Government should oppose the other by speech or 
vote. It must not be forgotten Dint tbe .Ministers 
cannot afford to neglect the voting strength at the 
disposal of tiie Government. There is no majorit}’ 
part}* in council and the temper of the council is 
uncertain. A good many members vole just as 
their fancy dictates. Many meml>crs have their 
cyc.s to the gallcr}’ and the prevailing temper of the 
Press. Having no party afliliation they have' been 
found on occasions to ally themselves with avowed 
wrcckcr.s. On occasions such a.s these, it is the 
Government .sup]>c>rl that enabled the Ministers to 
do Dicir duty, 

T/te Council and the Governor. We nuist dis- 
tingui.sh between the council us u body and the 
individual members comprising it. Barring the 
Swnnijists who act to order from outside, the 
members intcr\'icw tlie Governor and attend his 
parties; and having had all honovir and patronage 
in his gift he naturally c.xerciscs great influence. 
He, rather than the Mini.strr. is approached for 
rcdrc.ss of grievances even when they relate to a 
transferred department. I know that complaints 
liavc been made to him even against me. 

As for the council us a l>o<!y it regards him as a 
bureaucrat who has been armed with c.xccptional 
powers over tho council and the Ministers. The 
power of certification is the one to which the greatest 
objection has been taken and which was in my time 
often c.xcrciscd. These eases arise on the Tcser\’ed 
side and I rciucmbcr liaving been once consulttxl. 
Opinion may differ as lo the propriety of certiflcnlion 
in all caso.s, but in some casc.s Die Governor was 
almost compelled to certify. There is no justification 
for the impression that the Governor w*antonly 
disregards council decisions. 

The influence of the Council. The council influences 
tbe policy of the Govomment us a whole to an extent 
not generally recognised. Every decision of the 
council is carefully considered. It may not always 
be possible to give effect to it, but it is not without 
Its effect. Ill making proposals the wishes of Die 
council arc always borne in mind and an attempt is 
made to meet Uiem as far as practicable. Especially 
IS tins so in the ease of the transferred departments. 
As regards the rc.scrvcd subjects, - nlthougli the 
Governor-m-Council remains formally responsible to 
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Parliament the Provincial Legislative Councils are 
directly concerned in them. They are to legislate 
•with regard to them, they are to discuss and deal 
■with the Budget which contains provisions for them. 
Some of the members come into intimate touch with 
the administration through various committees. The 
Govcmor-in-Council can indeed secure legislation 
and obtain funds in spite of opposition from his 
Legislative Council, but in shaping his .course with 
regard to such subjects he has to take into account 
the important factor of his relations with the Legis- 
lative Council and and its ^linisters. The Legislative 
Council’s sphere of influence therefore extends beyond 
the actual area of transferred departments. 

The fact that the council resolutions are mere 
recommendations as also the fact' that the Governor 
possesses powers of certification have tended per- 
ceptibly to weaken the sense of responsibility .of the 
councillors. Sometimes proposals have been made 
■without regard to their logical consequences because 
the members knew that the Government had the 
power to prevent the mischief and would certainly 
step in. Ordinarily, however, the Assam Legislative 
Council has acted with a due sense of its responsi- 
bility and th^^jhpvince owes a lot to it. 

The -future Constitution of India. The Central 
Government consists of the Governor-General and 
his Executive Council. They are responsible to 
Parliament and not to the Indian electorate. Tlie 
la'tter have no voice in their appointment nor can 
they turn them out of office by their vote. At the 
same ■time, the Legislative Assembly contains an 
elected majority and can even discuss military and 
political expenditure. The result has been as could 
well be anticipated. The Assembly has no consti- 
tutional responsibility for carrying on the business 
of Government and need not be reasonable. The 
Governor-General has emergency powers to overcome 
deadlocks. Wliile, therefore, the Government accuses 
the Assembly of want of a sense of responsibility, 
the people accuse the Government of unmitigated 
autocracy. An irresponsible executive and an 
elected legislature can ill assort together. No 
wonder that there has been a persistent demand for 
reform of the Central Government. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
have given a picture of the future constitution of 
India wliich in i'fcs main outlines has received public 
approval in India : — *' Our conception of the eventual 
fu'hirc of India is a sisterhood of States self governing 
in all matters of purely local and provincial interest, 
in some cases corresponding to existing provinces, 
in others perhaps modified in area according to the 
character and economic interests of their people. 
Over this congeries of States would preside a Central 
Government, increasingly representative of and 
responsible to the people of all of them ; dealing with 
ma^tters, both internal and external, of common 
interest to the whole of India ; acting as arbiter in 
inter-S'tate relations, and representing the interests 
of all India on equal terms with the self governing 
units of the British Emp»re. In this picture there 
is a place also for the Native States. • It is possible 
that tliey too ^vill wish to be associated for certain 
purposes with the organization of British India in 
such a "way as to dedicate their peculiar qualities 
to the common service without loss of individuality.” 

The same ideal was foreshadowed as early as 1911 
in the Coronation Durbar Despatch to the Secretary 
of State for India from Lord Hardinge’s Government. 

” The only possible solution of the difficulty would 
appear to be gradually to give the provinces a 
larger measure of self-government un'til at last India 
would consist of a number of administrations 
autonomous in all provincial affairs with the Govern- 
ment of India above them all and possessing power 
to interfere in cases of misgovemraent, but ordinarily 
restricting ■their functions to matters of Imperial 
concern.” The Indian National Congress has 
declared itself in favour of full responsible govern- 
ment of a federal type. Dr. Besant's Commonwealth 
of India Bill is an attempt to evolve a federal - 


constitution suited to the peculiar condi'tions of India 
and has influential backing. The question therefore 
is — Should we be justified in pressing for introduction 
of responsibility in the Central Government at the 
present state of our political development ? Opinions 
are sharply divided. To many it would be a leap 
in •the darkness. ““ Others foresee no evil consequences. 
Personally, I incline to the view that wo should 
wait until we have had experience of the ■working 
of responsible government in the provinces. 

The Central Government has to deal with problems 
which in their range and complexi-ty far exceed any 
that may fall to any provincial Government. 
Responsibilities which may without undue risks he 
entrusted to tlie people in the provincial sphere, it 
may be positively unsafe to entrust to them in the 
sphere of the Central Government until we have an 
electorate adequately numerous and capable of 
unders-tanding the issues and controlling the 
executive. I am aware that it has been suggested 
that a system of Dyarchy should be introduced in the 
Central Government, defence and foreign relations 
being reserved, and the rest being "transferred to the 
control of the elected representa'tives of tlie people. 
Constitution-making is not perhaps difficult on paper 
and the above proposal has its attractions. But 
the evils of Dyarchy will be there apart from the 
novelty of the suggested change. 

No constitution based on academic considerations 
will be a safe one. I am, however, clear that the 
Central Government should be so constituted as to 
make it more representative of Indian opinion and 
more amenable to the influence of the Assembly. 
Having had no experience of the actual working of 
the Central Government, I am not in a position to 
suggest what changes would best conduce to that 
result. It will be somc'thing if in the Govemor- 
Gcncral’s Executive Council there is a majority of 
Indians and selections are made from people who 
more or less enjoy the confidence of the public. 

I am also clear that the Secre-tary of State's 
cou"trol over the Government of India should be 
considerably relaxed, especially when the Government 
of India and the Indian Legislature arc in agreement. 
I concede that so long as the Parliament remains 
responsible for the good government of India — and 
that responsibility will continue until there is a 
properly trained electorate to -take its place — ^the 
Parliament cannot divest itself of all control. But 
the Government of India is in more intimate touch 
with Indian conditions than the Secretary of State 
and the control of the latter should be reduced to 
the minimum possible. 

I have suggested complete autonomy for the 
Provinces. But, however desirable it may be, wc 
must take care that as the result of it the Provinces 
do not fall apart. The Central Government should 
be armed wi'th po-wers to intervene when necessary. 
In India the forces of disruption are many and they 
can only be controlled by a strong Central Govern- 
ment. Provincial autonomy cannot mean absolute 
independence, for there can be no federation if the 
constituent parts are absolutely above the Federal 
Government. 

Representation of Assam in the Legislative Assembly 
and the Coxtncil of State. Assam is very inadequately 
represented in the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State. According to population basis 
she is entitled to more seats. At present she sends 
two Hindus, one Muhammadan, and one European to 
the Legislative Assembly ; and one Hindu every 
term and one Muhammadan every other term to the 
Council of State. The representation is practically 
nominal. I also think that the number of members 
of the Legislative Assembly should be increased. 
British India is too big to be adequately represented 
by 144 members. And further, the members of the 
Assembly should all be elected except of course the 
official members. 

Provincial Governments. As for the Provincial 
Governments, I tlunk tlierc is practical unanimity 
in the country that Dyarchy should be scrapped not 
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only because of its inherent defects but also because 
the politically-minded Indians arc thorouRhl}' afjainst 
it and few will be found willing to work it for another 
term. No constitution can have any chance which 
has not behind it the good will of those wim will be 
called upon to worlt it. 

The last eight years have demonstrated the 
capacity' of Indians for self-government and 1 have 
no hesitation in suggesting that all (he subjects 
should be transferred to the control of the Ministers. 
Tlic Governor uouki of course retain l)i.s veto and 
his pov’cr of dissolving the Council, atul as a furtlicr 
safeguard I would invest the Inrlirin Legislature with 
powers to witlidraw any subject fronv provincial 
control shoTild public interests so require. 

It might be argued that when you provide so many 
checks, you imply, indirectly at least, that yotir 
people «Trc not j’ct fit for responsible government. 
My ansuer is that rcspon.sibilily can only be taught 
by giving opportunitio.s for its c.xercise. You provide 
checks in order to mininii.se ri.sk'.s and prevent and 
undo mischief. 

I would also have a Second Cliaiuher of the 
Provincial Legislature. Even in more advanced 
countries its necessity has been felt and recognised 
“ as a valuable check on the possibly too radical 
proclivities of a lower House." There is of course 
the other .^ide of the picture, but I believe its 
advanUges far outweigh the di.sndvantnge.s likely 
to result from it. There i.s no real democnic}* in any 
country. Part^' or " interests " govern with some 
fiction of the consent of the governed, and a tower 
Chamber is not really democratic. It is an oligarchy 
in the garb of democracy and the c.xislcncc of tlic 
Second Chamber, while performing a useful function, 
will not make the Constitution any the less democratic. 

lifccforafc. I would give a vote to every' man who 
is literate. Tlu.s will not only cncoumgc literacy 
but also enfranchise a very large number of cducntetl 
people w2io, under tlic e.visting franchise, have no 
votes, but who influence politictil thought in no small 
degree. I would also give a vote to evor>' man who 
pays any direct tax. The fact that one is a tax 
payer ought to be enough. What will be the per- 
centage of the voters to the total pojmlation I am 
not in a position to say, but we must remetnber that, 
at the time of the Reform Act of 18112, only 8 p.c. 
were enfranchised in England. 

Indians arc sober and intelligent, ami inheritoi.s 
of an ancient civilisation to which representative 
institutions were not unknown, and, in spite of their 
illitcracj'-, can understand things. It is possible to 
exaggerate the drawbacks of illiteracy, but I liavc 
found, in. the course of my elcclioiieering campaigns, 
that if things are explained to him even an ordiuarv 
cultivator can take an intelligent view of them. 1 
do not say that an ordinary elector has any conception 
of Ins function in the State or that ho ha.s loamt the 
potency or tJie u.se of his vote or tluat any tlcgrcc of 
organic connection has yet been established between 
the electorate and the legislature — tilings wiiicli are 
considered essential to tlic proper functioning of a 
democratic constitution. But, if we are to wait 
until every voter has become as capable as a voter 
m England or America, we should have to wait for 
perhaps a century yet. After all. it is the educated 
people who create opinions. Given responsibility, 
they will educate the mass and, in the process, 
themselves learn to appreciate the significance of 
democracy better. It i.s often said that it is after 
laborious stages that democracy has been 
established in other countries and we cannot avoid 
the same process, but we have the advantage of the 
e.xperience of other countries and can move faster. 

-Dmistons. At present, for tlie general 

nstituencics in Assam, a subdivision is generally 
the unit, iiTcspective of its size or population. It is 
too big aii^d having regard to tile difliciilties of 
communication, the constituencies ought to be smaller 
I think one member for eacji iaJdi o[ -papulation will 
not only secure adequate representation but also 
considerably reduce tlio size of the constituencies. 


Elections. ^Vc have got the ballot system of 
voting, but little secrecy i.s ob.scrvcd and the polling 
officcr.s ciinnot often kcqi control. Thi.s is, in mo.st 
cases, dtic to defective arrangement.s of the polling 
liooths which arc gcnoniHy school buildings. 'J'he 
poor voter has often to vote umlor the very gaze of 
the candidates or their siipi>ortcr.s and at close 
quarters from them. The number of iKilling stations 
is again too small. Each of them is intended to 
serve a radius of al>out f» miles — but some v'oters arc 
requiretl to travel longer distances. This not only 
nflects the number of vote.s recorded but also adds 
to the circliori expenses. .Absence of a sufficient 
number of reliable polling officers is the excuse put 
forward, 'lliis is prfdjribl 3 ' true, but, you cannot 
withhoUi proper facilities from electors for this 
reason. Corruptions prcvmil to cm appreciable extent 
not only in the .shape of pcciininry bribes, but also in 
other shapes such a.s imduc inducnce, coercion, 
promi.'ic.s of advancomeiiL and so forth, l^ut, jicrhajis, 
these are unavoidable, at any rate in early .stages. 
In his iKlok on Modern Democr.aciwv {lt»2I) Bryte 
referring to elections in Canada remarJc.s " J3rilH.T)', 
however, is not rare. 'I'Jie lav^s enacted on lines 
found effective in F^nglaiid failed t'^ic.strain these 
malpr.actict*.s, tisuallv* managed by Underlings and 
apparently* by both jjarties alike. Happening to 
hear a jKiliticinti (:otn])lain bitterly of the heavy 
expenditure by the oppo.site party which had caused 
llie defeat of his own, I enquirevi why jietUions had 
not l>ecn more large)}' presented by the losing .side 
and was answered that tilings might have come out 
which were better left in darkness. Each .side had 
bribed because it helicvcHl llie other to be bribing 
and the wealthier parly got the best of it ; for money 
counts here ns in most countries uud campaign 
funds are thought indispensable." l^lection cxjH'm^e.s 
have gone up very much and if things continue as 
at prc.scnt. it is but the rich who alone will contest. 
The really deserving but poor follas will have lilllc 
chance. The present council does not contain the 
bc.st men of Assam, q'fierc arc .some people who 
ought not to have I>eeu there, and would not have 
been there but for their wealth. 

Joint and SrpetroU Electotnte. I nm for joint 
electorates, with seats reserved for comiuuniUcs 
wjiich arc in a minority in any province should the 
latter so desire. At present the minor commumtie'S 
cl.aim not only re.servation of seals but also communal 
electorate.*;. Tile I^Iahumedaus claim the .same even 
where thC}' arc in a majority. The disadvantages of 
communal cIcclorale.H are obvious, hut joint 
electorates will not of themselvo.s brecrl and foster 
a Sense of national life unless mid until the com- 
munities couccnicd realise the identity of their 
interests. Wlierc tliis realisation is absent, joint 
electorates will onij* create a seu.so of grievance and 
further embitter iceliin^ti alrcadj’overstniined. Where, 
therefore, the desire for a separate electorate is 
strong, I tlunk it would be \vi<ei’ to recognise it until 
tlie constilucnoics concerned realise its undoubted 
evils. 


liut on what basis arc the seats to l>e allotted ? 
Mahomedans claim on the basis of population where 
they arc in a inajorit}*, and .spcciril represcnlatiou 
where the}* liappeu to be in a minoritj’. Europeans 
and Anglo-Indian.^ claim on the basis of their 
interests at stake." To nie, none of these bases 
seems to be fair. European and Anglo-Indian can 
never be nuiucrou.s enough to do witliout tlie help 
of Uie Indians and should learn to reh* more and 
more on Indians. Onl}’, they .should be allowed 
opportunities of representing their views and needs. 

population basis would not aiwaj's be fair, 
if a community pays Op p.c. of the taxes, but forms 
only 40 p.c. of the ]>oj)ulatioii and is given representa- 
lon to the extent of 40 p.c. orilv, the consequence 
would bo that other people will,* by virtue of their 
mim^ical superiority’, spciui the money it pays into 
tlic Exchequer. In reserving scats, considemtions 
RiicU aj the taxes paid by a community, its progress in 
education and the number of voters it supplies 
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ought also to be given weight along with the numerical 
strength- 

I wish our Muhammadan bretlircn did not claim 
special representation. This only serv’^es to estrange 
feelings. If population is to be the basis of represent- 
ation, I do not see why it should not be applicable 
to minor communities as well. 

The composition of the Legislative Council and the 
Second Chamhey. The Legislative Council should 
only consist of elected members while the Second 
Chamber should contain a nominated element as 
well. The mutual relations between the two Houses 
as also the constitution of the Second Chamber are 
matters on which I do not wish to express any 
opinion at this stage. 

Ministry. In appointing Ministers the Governor 
should follow the English practice. He should 
appoint the Prime Minister from the majority party 
and leave to the latter the appointment of the other 
Ministers. In the absence of a majority party the 
right course for him would be to ask the Council 
to elect its own Ministers. Such a Ministry may be 
expected to command a worldng majority. Hitherto, 
Ministers have been appointed in Assam so as to 
give one Mincer to each Valley, one of whom, again, 
has to be a MuSiammadan. It was possible, until the 
last council, to get outstanding men who would 
satisfy these tests. But the composition of the 
present Ministry has given rise to widespread 
dissatisfaction and if communal considerations had 
not been ^vcn. undue weight a better personnel 
could certainly be secured. . 

The responsibility of tlie Ministers should be joint 
as in the British Constitution. The absence of joint 
responsibility affects the solidarity of the Govern-* 
ment and tends to encourage disunion and intrigue. 

The Public Services Commission. Experience of 
the working of democracy in otlicr countries has 
shown that in order to secure an efficient Civil 
Service it is essential that the sendees should be 
protected from political and personal influences and 
given stability and security.* In Canada, Australia 
and South Africa they have got Public Services 
Acts regulating the position and control of the 
Public Services and the duty of administering these 
Acts has been entrusted to a Public Service Com- 
mission. The Government of India Act provides 
for the appointment of a Public Service Commission 
to discharge " in regard to recruitment and control 
of the Public Services in India such functions as 
may be assigned thereto by rules made by the 
Secretary of State in. Council.” We have got a 
Public Service Commission appointed by the Secretary 
of State in Council, but no Public Service Acts. X 
am strongly of opinion that, in the interests of purity 
and efficiency of administration, legislation should 
be undertaken to deal with the matter. I think, 
further, that it is tlie Central Legislature that should 
legislate ; for. among other things, this will help 
in setting a uniform standard of administration 
throughout British India. The Act or Acts would 
make provisions regulating standards of qualifications, 
methods of recruitment, conditions of service, 
pay, allowances, discipline and conduct. 

Recruitment may be made outside India bj’’ the 
Public Services Commission through such agency 
as it may deem suitable. 

All appointments will be made by the Government 
of India in which the ultimate control will be vested. 

I am aware of the strong objections that the 
British element in the All-India Services will take 
to this transference of control to the Indian Govern- 
ment, but it should not be difficult to provide* by 
legislation suitable safeguards for the protection of 
their interests. We gratefully appreciate the good 
work that the British element in the different Civil 
Services of India have done, and I personally think 
that British Officers will be very much in requisition 
by the Ministers for years yet. But the position of 
the All-India Services has an important bearing on 
the constitxitionai development of India, and if India 
is to continue as part of the British Empire \vc have 


a right to e.xpect the Britishers to be reasonable. 
We only wish to assimilate their position in India 
to that of the permanent Civil Services in their o\\*n 
country. 

The Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
Service are recruited for Assam, as for tlxe other 
I*rovinces, by the Secretap’^ of State. The Provincial 
and some of the subordinate services are recruited 
by Selection 'Boards which consist of members 
nominated by the Government. The proceedings of 
the Board do not inspire public confidence. People 
fail to discover in them any uniform principle. 
Outstanding candidates have often been rejected in 
favour of candidates with but poor qualifications. 
What are called communal considerations are 
really political. There are territorial considerations 
too — so many appointments for this valley, so many 
for the other. The result has been unfortunate. 
Our serxdces compare very unfavourably xvitli the 
corresponding ones in the neighbouring Province. 
There has been a deterioration of the standard of 
administration and I regret to have to observe 
that the honesty of the services is also being gradually 
affected. 

I have already suggested that the methods of 
recruitment, qualifications of candidates, etc., should 
be laid down b 3 ^ the Indian Legislature. I would 
only remark that the competitive test has been 
found to be the best test everywhere. It may not 
be the ideal test, but undoubtedly comes nearest to 
it. I am no believer in communal representations 
in services. The so-called advantages arc far out- 
weighed by the deterioration of efficiency. The best 
public servant is he who can serve the public best. 
I have heard it said that a mere educational test is 
not a sure test. Neitlxer is any other. But as a 
general proposition it may be stated that the 
possession of high educational qualifications implies 
the possession of the other requisite qualities. 

The Assam Government has consistently opposed a 
competitive test. Apart from the supposed necessity 
of communal representation in the services, the 
presence of the backward tracts is urged as a ground 
for its opposition. Unless it is contended that the 
intellectuals of the plains districts are ill-fitted for 
service in those areas, there is hardly any sense in 
this attitude. 

Territorial Redistribution. My own view is that 
the whole of Assam should be transferred to Bengal, 
or, rather, that the plain districts should be transferred 
and the hill districts made over to the Government 
of India to be administered by the Government of 
Bengal as an agency area. There are officials who 
entertain a similar view. The ninth despatch on the 
Reforms refers to this opinion, but the Government 
of India declined to go into the question on the 
ground that the demand should come from the 
people themselves. 

There are mainly two objections taken to the 
proposal. The first is that the amalgamated province 
will he too large for a single administration ; and, 
the second is tJiat the people of the Assam Valley 
arc opposed to it. The first ground is hardly tenable. 
Bengal, as it is, is too small for a Governorship. Not 
verj’^ many years ago Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
constituted one Lieutenant (^vemorship. It is 
true that tlie Reforms liave increased the pressure 
and strain on the Government, but there are now 
4 members of the Executive Council and 2 5»Iinisters 
(whose number may also be increased) and they may 
be expected to be able to cope with tlie work. The 
Assam districts are now easilj'’ accessible. The 
second objection is based mainly on selfish consider- 
ations. The people of the Assam Valley occupy a 
privileged position and nobody would part with his 
privileges so long as he could help. They fear, they 
say. that in case of transfer, their individuality will 
be merged into tliat of the Bengalis. But there is 
so much common between the Assamese and the 
Bengalis tliat this argument is almost pointless. 
Place a Bengalee lad and an Assamese lad side by 
side, j'ou will hardly know’ the one from the other. 
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If we are to be a nation, we .should try to ^ct rid of 
artificial difiercnccs instead of magnifying small otics 
or creating them where there arc none. 

Assam, as it is, is but an appanage of Bengal. 
There arc so many things for whicli it 1ms to <lcj)cnd 
on its ncighbcnir that, if asked to stand by itself, it 
would find itself at sea. Aasam has no Jligh Court, 
no University, no Engineering or Medical College, 
or otljcrhigh educational institutions for ;U 1 of which 
it has to rely on its neighbour’s generosity. Again, 
the development of the resources of A.ssaui requires 
capital and enterprise which is not available in the 
province itself. In the e.\-tent of iLs territory* it i.s 
not much behind Bengal, but it is far richer in il.s 
natural rosotirces, wliich arc iiowcvor lying untapped. 
Tlic reclamation of the Assam jungles is gf>ing on 
through the labours of the Bengal peasants who have 
migrated by lakhs and are still migrating. Ass.am 
cannot find enough people for tiic* purpose. Wficrc 
the connection is so intimate and many-sided, amal- 
gamation is but a natural process. 

In the redistribution of province.^, sentiment alone 
cannot be the governing factor. Other considerations 
arise and must be given due weight. 'J'licrc is little 
against amalgamation except sentimental objections 
on the part of a section of the people. The reason 
in favour of it are far weightier and should, in the 
interest of all concerned, prevail. 

There has been a demand for transfer of Sylhet 
to Bengal wliich w;is reinforced by rcs£>l»tioii.s in 
tlic local Legislative Council. Cachar wishes to 
remain in Assam, but if Sylhet goes out it i .5 not 
prepared to be lek behind. Tlicrc is also a demand 
in Goalpani for its transfer. 

If tliere is a case for the transfer of Sylhet, there is 
an equallj’ strong case for the transfer of Goalpam 
and the plains portion at least of the district of 
Cachar which are Bengali-spealdng ; for the chief 
reason urged as justifying the demand is that all the 
Bengali-speaking districts have a right to ask to be 
amalgamated wdth Bengal. It should be added that 
in Goalpara there is a good proportion of Assamese- 
speaking people as well. 

The demand for the transfer of Sylhet is not so 
strong now' as before. The Mahomedans almost 
as a community now seem opposed to it anti there 
has been a revulsion of feeling on the part of not a 
few Hindus. I voted in fav'our of the resolution 
moved in council for its transfer, some time ago, 
because, I had given the pledge to my constituency 
to support it and the vast majority of educated 
Hindus and Mahomedans were then in favour. 
But, in m 3 * note as a member of tlie Government, I 
pointed out the difficultic.s and disadvantages of the 
step. I enclose a cop 3 ’‘ of that note for reference. 

3S'OTE. 

M 3 »' views on thi.s question have been well known 
to His Excellency the Acting Governor for 3 'cars. I 
wish to be in Bengal and that for reasons wliicli Jlis 
Excellenc 3 '’ is well aw'are of. 

Since I became a member of the Council I began 
to take interest in all parts of the province and in 013 ’' 
Budget speech of the second year of the first Reform 
Council advocated that the whole of Assam should 
go to Bengal, and the more I think of the matter the 
more convinced do I feel tliat that is the proper 
course. I shall state my reasons briefly. 

The total population of Assam is 7,000,230 
according to the Census report of 1021 , of this 
8,52-1., 318 arc Bengali-speaking and 1,718,732 arc 
Assamesc-speaMng, the rest, 2,303,200 being 
primitive tribes in different stages of civilisation and 
speaking a number of languages. 

The province is therefore essentially a Bengali- 
speaking province and if Sylhet is to go wliy not the 
rest ? o j 

Again, if Sylhet goes, can the claim of Cachar and 
Goalpara be resisted ? If the wishes of the people 
and racial affinity are any criteria, these two districts 
have the same claim as Sylhet. His Excellency Sir 


John Kerr, in lur. prorogation .speech indicated a!i 
miudi (so far a.s rcgarils Goalpara) ; the population 
of Cachar is 527,228, of whom 818,707 arc itengali- 
speaking. 'I'hc population of Goaljuini is 732.528, 
of whom an: Bengali speaking. 

If Ihc wishes of tlic m;\joril 3 ' are to prevail these 
districts must go. Even Sylhet is not tinanimoii.s. 
Apart from the masses wlui c-annot be expected to 
understand ilie isstjes, there i.s some dilfercnce 0 / 
opinion even among the educatctl classes. T do not 
.see on wljat grounrl Caelinr ;ind Goalj>ani can be 
resisted. The fpic.stion is not whether f^achar und 
Goalpam ever fonnctl of Bengal ; that is 

inimuleria). The <picstkm is, are the inhabitants — 
the nia]orit 3 ’— -Bengali-speaking ? Hv'cri the Ahonis 
arc not the original inhabitants of (his province. 

If Sylhet, Cacliar ami Goalj»ani go lo Bengal what 
remains of Assam ? Onl 3 ' the 5 di.stricis of the 
Ass:un proper and the Hill districts. Can they form 
an administration ? 

Again, if S 3 'lhet alone goes, over 25 lakhs of the 
Bcngali-n|u*aking people go awas'. What nl>aut the 
remaining 12 lakhs ? The Ucngali.s, who were the 
predominant people in the province, will at once sink 
down to a ver)' scr.ondar}* ixjsition. a Bengali, 
I feel for them and would naturallv like'to take them 
with Its. 

Then again, if the Muhammad.ans of the Siirm.a 
Valic)', or even of Sylhet, go away, the? Muhammadans 
of Ike A.ssnm Vnlliy will be in a minority and lose 
the strong position the)* now hold. I have .sixikcu to 
some Mtihanunadan gentlemen of the Assam Valley 
.and they fullv realise the danger. 

Then again’ if competition bring*? ont (lie mettle 
in men. then the .\s.samcsc will Mificr for want of 
people to compete with. 

l^khs of Bengal people arc mignvling to .As.sam ; 
the influx will continue a.s A.ssam i.s (he natural field 
for expansion of the surplus population of Bengal, 
ff checked, Bengal m.nN' retaliate, as it will certaint 3 ' 
be jii.slificd wJirn it becomes autonomous. Wlierc 
will Assam then be ? 

To me, it seems, the ‘:olutiDn lies in tran.sfcrring 
.nil the plains districts to Bengal. The Hill di.stricls 
should be administered by the Central Government 
llu'ough Uic Govemment of Bengal as nn AgcncN* 
area. This will also relieve the plains districts of 
Uic burden of maintnining the Hill districts at their 
own cost (.some 7 lakhs). 

I know it is said that Bengal with Assam will be 
too Jica\*y a charge. TJiat is hardl\* correct. B 3 * 
transferring the plains districts we mcrcl)' add a 
dii'ision, S.vJhct and Cachar will go with the Chitta- 
gong Division which is admittedly too small, the six 
A.s.s;im Valky <listricts will form a Commissionership. 
As it is. Bengal is too small a charge for a Governor 
.and a Council of Executive Mcml>ers. 

And ave must not forget that Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa for 3 *cars formed a X-icutennut Govcniorship. 

H Cachar lias sjiokcn out its mind — viz., that, if 
S 3 'lhct goes, it must also go— Goalp.ara is not inactive. 
It is mov*ing in the matter and is just waiting to see 
what becomes of Sylhet. 

Minus Sylhet, Goalpara will be the 0 UI 3 * per- 
mancntl}* settled district in the province in the midst 
of a number of lemporarih'-sctllcd districts — the 
danger is not fanciful and Goalpara knows it. 

ITUi July. 1D25. P. C. IM'TTA. 


I have 011 I 3 ' to add that two leading public men of 
a neighbouring district warned me that we were 
far from wise in agitating for the tninsfcr ; the 3 ' 
pointed out how. little attention the 3 * got from tlie 
Government of Bengal and how privileged was the 
position we were occupying in Assam. It is curious 
tliat while thousands of people from Bengal are 
continually migrating to the Assam ValIo 3 % we are 
trying to clear out of Assam. 

In thi.s connection, I should like lo mention that 
the policy of the Parliament in regard to baclt^vard 
tracts j.s open to grave objections, T]ie>’ have been 
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placed outside the Reforms and are supposed to be 
the special care of the Governor-in-Coimcil. But 
why should this be so ? By' isolating them you are 
blocking the way' to all contact with the plains people. 
They are our neighbours and we are most vitally 
interested in them. The Legislative Council should 
• have the same powers over these tracts as over the 
plains portions. Contact with the plains people is 
a far more potent agency' for civilising the hills people 
than anything that the Government can do. The 
Khasis would not have been what thc}' are, but for 
contact with the Bengalees and the Assamese. In 
saying so, I am not unmindful of the great services 
that the missionaries have done and are doing in 
this connection. 

Then again, if we are not to have any part or lot 
in the administration of the backward tracts, why' 
should we be made to pay' for them ? As it is, we 
are contributing annually something like 7 Jakhs 
for their maintenance and at one time wc had to 
raise additional revenue to meet this deficit. I 
have protested against this, both as an ordinary 
member of the Council and as a jMinister, and I know 
that the Government of Assam did go iip to the 
Government India for a subsidy' to cover this 
deficit, but, olHrourse, to no effect. 

If the backward tracts are to continue as parts of 
Assam, they should be brought within the pale of 
the Reforms and, considering that Assam is a poor 
province, the Government of India should give it a 
subsidy to cover the cliarges for their administration. 

Local Self-Goveruwent. We have the Assam 
Municipal Act for the urban areas, the Assam Local 
Self-government Act and the Assam Rural Self- 
government Act for the non-urban areas. The first 
and the last Act were passed by the Reformed 
Council which has also amended the third Act passed 
in 1915. 

Assam l^ural Self-Govt, Act. The Rural Self- 
government Act has been enacted to give the people 
of the village an oi^portuFiity' to manage the affairs 
of the village. 

It is an attempt to revive, in a form possible under 
modem conditions, the old village communities. In 
eacli village there is to be a body' called the Village 
Authority which will be elected by male adult 
suffrage and wll have charge of such matters as water 
supply', roads, drainage, jungle clearing, medical 
needs and so forth. Provision has been made for 
the creation of a Village Development Fund to which 
contributions will mainly' come from the provincial 
revenues. Tlie Village Authority will have no 
general power of taxation, but can raise funds for 
any specific work of public utility. There are also 
provisions for its talcing charge of primary education 
and of dispensation of justice in petty matters. 

There was indeed a provision for the creation of 
Village Authorities in the Assam Local Self-govern- 
ment Act of 1915 and a number of Village Authorities 
had actually come into being, but they suffered from 
the disability that they were subordinate to the 
Local Boards and could only perform such functions 
as the latter might choose to entrust to them. 'J'iie 
position was not calculated to develop the spirit of 
self-government in villagers. Under the Assam 
Rural Self-government Act, the Village Authorities 
liavc been taken, away from the control of the Local 
Boards and placed upon an independent footing. 
The Act is full of possibilities and should be properly 
worked. I am afraid it has not received the attention, 
it deserves citlier from the Government or from the 
Council. 

The Assam Local Self-Government Act. Unlike 
Bengal, we have no District Boards in Assam. Our 
Local Boards are independent bodies with separate 
revenues of their own. while the Local Boards in 
Bengal are mere agents of District Boards. While 
there is something to be said in favour of the District 
Board sy'slem, it suffers from tlic evil of centralisation 
and those who have had experience of the working 
of both the systems consider the Assam sy'stcin as 
more efficacious. 

B 


The territorial jurisdiction of a Local Board is 
co-cxtensiv’c with the subdivision of a district and 
each looks after the needs of the subdivision as a 
whole. The Local Gov'ernment fixes the number 
of members of each Board, not less than four-fifths 
of whom must be elected. The rest are to be 
nominated by' the Government. The qualifications 
of the voter are also prescribed by' rules made by' 
Government. An amendment of the Act to do 
away with nomination altogether was rejected by 
the Council. I was the sponsor of that amendment 
and still adhere to my' view. The recent nominations 
to the various Local Boards have shown that they' 
are made on no consistent and intelligible principle 
and often serve to defeat the wishes of the elected 
majority. 

In addition to the evils of nomination, there are 
the greater evils of the communal electorate. Seats 
are distributed between Hindus and Mahomedans 
and Tea-planters with special electorates for each 
community. To have special representation on the 
Legislative Councils is bad enough, to insist on having 
it on Local Bodies is almost suicidal. If we cannot 
trust each other in the sphere of local self-government, 
we sh.all never come to trust each other in higher 
spheres where larger and more important interests 
are negotiated. If we wish to see India self-governing 
we must cure ourselves of our communal proclivities, 
t hope communal representation on the Local Boards 
will be abolished. 

Franchise. Tlie franchise for membership for the 
Local Boards is tlie same as that for the members 
of the Legislative Council. I suggest that there 
should be established a Village Authority under the 
Rural Self-government Act in every village, and that 
it is the members of the Village Authorities who 
.sliould elect to the Local Boards. Sly reasons are, 
first, that owing to the size of the constituency 
and the numerical strength of the voters, the election 
expenses have been going up by leaps and hounds. 
If this tendency is not checked, it will be well nigh 
impossible for poor but qualified candidates to 
succeed. Secondly, tlicrc are people who would ]il«e 
to serve on the Board as well as on the Legislativ’c 
Council. Unless they' are very' wealthy, they must 
choose between the two. But thi.s will keep out 
many deserving persons. Lastly, the members of 
the Village Authorities will be persons of some 
consequence in their village and better able to 
exercise their votes. 

The chairmen of Local Boards are to be non- 
officials, elected by the members themselves, unless 
any Board, by a two-thirds majority, aslc the Govern- 
ment to appoint an official chairman. Recently', 
the Silchar Local Board has asked for an official 
chairman. The vice-chairman is always a non- 
oflicial and elected. Appointments of chainnen 
and vice-chairmen do not require Government 
approval, 

Mtinicipalitics. For the urban areas we have the 
iVIunicipalities and for areas whidi arc more urban 
than rural, and which, in the Local Government’s 
opinion, require special arrangements, we have the 
small tow'ns. The niimber of members is fixed by' 
the Local Government but, in the case of Munici- 
palities, it must not be less than ten or more than 
thirty'. Not less than four-fifths of the members 
of the aVIunicipality must be elected, the rest being 
nominated by the Local Government which may, 
however, direct that all the members shall be elected. 

I don’t think this power has been exercised in favour 
of any municipality'. The members of the small 
towns arc cither appointed or partly elected and 
partly appointed by' the Local Government, The 
Chairman and Vice-chairman of all municipalitie.s, 
except that of Shillong, are to be elected, the election 
of the chairman being subject to the approval of the 
Lxjcal Government. The small towns shall exercise 
such powers of the innnicipality' as the Local Govern- 
ment shall direct. The Chairman and Vice-chairman 
of a small town are appointed by' the Local Govern- 
ment and, if it so directs, may be ai)pointcd by tlie 
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Ton'll Committee, There is no communal representa- 
tion on Municipal Boards although, in the last 
council, there was notice ot a resolution to introduce 
it. It was not moved however. 


Franchise. The franchise is prescribed by rules 
made by the Local Governments, but is not confined 
to ratepayers. It is pretty wide but ought to be 
further widened by giving a vote to every tax-payer. 

Funds of Local Boards and MunicipaUiies. Local 
authorities receive no assignment of provincial 
revenues, nor are they allowed to levy surcharges 
on provincial and imperial revenues. 

The municipalities levy their own taxes while the 
Local Boards are given the local rates (the land cess 
levied in Assam is so called). Both the Local 
Boards and Municipalities are allowed to appropriate 
the ferry tolls and pound receipts within their areas. 
Two kinds of subsidy are given to them, first, those 
recurring and non-recurring given for specific 
purposes ; secondly, fixed recurring ones given for 
general purposes. They also get the free services 
of certain Government officers for purposes of 
inspection, advice, &c. Contributions to the local 
bodies from the provincial revenues are substantial. 
In the case of the Municipality, they would come 
up to nearly 15 p.c. of their total expenditure and 
in the case of Local Boards, to nearly GO p.c. of the 
same. People are taking more and more interest 
in the affairs of the local bodies, and, what is more 
encouraging, is the fact that the landholders and 
other persons of importance in the villages are 
coming forward to take their rightful place. The 
predominance of the professional classes living in 
the towns, where the headquarters of Local Boards 
and Municipalities are located, is gradually 
diminishing. 

The local bodies are doing good W'ork, The 
members exhibit commendable public spirit and I 
am not prepared to admit that their efficiency has 
been deteriorated by the disappearance of the official 
connection with the Boards. But supervision is 
necessary. Functions given to them arc varied 
and important, but want of adequate funds is a great 
handicap. They have indeed the power to increase 
their revenue, but, as containing an elected majority, 
they naturally hesitate to impose any fresh tax. 
Until the public conscience has been educated up to 
the need of meeting local needs by local efforts, 
much further progress cannot be expected. The 
demand will continue for more and more help from 
the provincial revenue. 


Relations between Central Government and Pro 
vincial Gover7i}}2C‘}ii. The powers of superintendence 
direction, and control, now exercised by the Centra 
Government in relation to transferred subjects ove 
the Provincial Governments are limited to tlu 
purposes specified in Devolution Rule No. 49, N< 
change seems to be necessary in this regard. 

I would not, at the present moment, add to tin 
list of provincial subjects. The financial relation: 
between the Central and Provincial Governnients 
raise questions which, I confess, I am not in a positioi 
o deal wi^ satisfactorily. I would however invit< 
«iE attention of the Commission to two matters 
the first relates to the export duty on tea Iron 
Assam which amounts to many laklis a year Th( 
whole of It IS appropriated by the Government o 
India. The second is that the plains districts o 
Assam have to contribute for tbe administration o 
the bac^vard tracts, which ougl.t to be the charge 
ot the Central Government, more than 7 lakhs e 
year. I have refeired to this matter at page 17 o: 
tins note. Assam is a poor province, but her nced< 
are great. It should be considered whrthTr s 
percentage of the export duty on tea could not b( 
assigned to her and it is but bare justice that th« 
Government of India should grant her a subsidv 

bac'Crd ttacta administering thi 


Conclusion. I do not think any opinion wll 


support the continuance of Dyarchy in the Provincial 
Government and it has been truly remarked that 
there is no half-way house between Dyarchy and 
responsible government. The Indian opinion, I 
believe, will generally support the introduction of 
responsible government in the Provinces subject to 
suitable safeguards. That the reforms have been 
successfully worked in Assam has been admitted by 
successive Governors and her claim to responsible 
Government cannot be resisted witli justice. Govern- 
ment by a cabinet composed of Europeans and 
Indians appointed by the Crown on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor has been suggested as 
a possible alternative. This in lact is the scheme 
which the heads of certain provinces suggested 
when the reforms were under discussion, but wliich 
was rejected on the ground that it provided for no 
element of responsibility in the Government. To 
substitute it in place of Dyarchy would be a retrograde 
step, I do not anticipate anything but good from 
tile transfer of the provincial subjects to the control 
of the Ministers. 1 know there is an opinion that it 
ma 3 ' be risky to transfer Land Revenue and Law 
and Order, but if any extra-precaution is considered 
necessary, these subjects may be if^dc subject to 
central legislation. I have already^ suggested that 
power should be given-to the Central Legislature to 
withdraw any subject from provincial control, 
which would be an additional safeguard. I saw it 
suggested somewhere that these subjects might be 
re-transferred to the control of the Central Govern- 
ment. I am afraid this would not be right and 
would arouse strong opposition. But I would see 
Dyarchy abolished even at the risk of losing control 
of these subjects for a time, 

I feel the need lor a strong Central Government 
and have not, therefore, restricted its existing powers 
oi legislation in regard to the provincial subjects 
and its cxisUng control over provincial legislation. 
These, combined with the safeguards provided else- 
where. ought to be potent enough to prevent abuse 
of powers on the part of the lvtinistors. 

Of late, a class of politicians has arisen among us 
who consider it an essential preliminary to the 
political progress of India that the British Government 
should be banished Irom the land. They pretend 
to believe tliat, once that is accomplished, everj'- 
thing else will come out all right. They need not be 
taken seriously. Their attitude is the result of 
impatience born of desperation. Their impatience 
is not unnatural. I confess I am also impatient, 
but to invite anarchy is one thing, to face it wlien it 
comes along is quite another. 

The Indian National Congress in its last session 
lias declared national independence as the goal of 
the Indian people and lest anybody should misunder- 
stand its meaning, IVIr, Srinivasa Ayenger took care 
to injvke it cle<ir that national independence is not 
dominion status, but total severance of the British 
connection. Mahatma Gandhi has condemned these 
heroics in his characteristic way. They need not 
trouble anj'body. 

I think the best minds of India are yet in favour 
of. a dominion status lor India. In an article which 
1 contributed to a local weekly on the Madras 
Congress I developed the idea. 1 make an extract 
from It as representing the average Indian views on 
the subject. 

" Pandit Jawharlal confronted by an interviewer 
explained that the resolution did not declare India 
independent now but merely laid down what ought 
to be her ultimate goal. But we are far from 
independence yet. AVhy then this anxiety to tie 
India down to such an e.xtreme ideal so far in 
; . Pnndit Motilal is prepared to accept 
he dommion status if only because it gives India 
a right to sever her connection with the Britisli 
Empire. Wiy not follow him and wait till the 
dominion status is reached ? There will be time 
nough then to make your choice. For aught we 
may think now, India might then find it to her 
advantage to continue her connection with the 
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British Empire which before our very eyes is drifting 
towards an Imperial Federation, You have no 
right to anticipate her verdict any more than you 
can bind the future generations. A Canadian, an 
Australian or a New Zealander is as independent as 
a Britisher. Standing alone they are helple.ss against 
hostile attacks. As citizens. of the British Empire, 
they need not fear the frown of even a First Class 
Power. Australia — a bigger continent than India — 
is seeking settlers, Japan is seeking outlets for her 
surplus population, who will find Australia very 
handy and convenient. Yet Japan dare not touch 
her. Imperial connection has some undoubted 
advantages and if placed on a federal basis — ^the 
Empire idea has not yet reached its highest evolution 
— no nation will like to revel in glorious isolation. 
Naoraji, Gokhale, Surendranath are honoured names 
in the history of constitutional struggles for the 
regeneration of India. It was not for nothing that 
they adopted a dominion ideal for their mother 
country. They would not shrink from any sacrifice 
their country might demand of them. But they had 
the gift of true statesmanship and saw clearly enough 
that India could achieve her destiny through British 
connection, ^fhe relations of the Dominions to the 
mother country are undergoing daily transformations 
and the British Empire may in its ultimate evolution 


grow into a federation of the Dominions and the 
mother country. No position could be stronger 
than that which such a federation would ensure to its 
component parts." 

I have not found it possible to recommend in- 
troduction of dominion status all at once. The 
Reforms have brought to the surface serious conflicts 
of interests among the various races. We should 
watch the effect of introducing responsible Govern- 
ment in the provinces before handing over the 
Central Government to popular control. I would 
expect the Commission to declare tl^at Responsible 
Government of a federal type is best suited to the 
peculiar needs of India and suggest steps which will 
lead to the realisation of that ideal in the shortest 
possible time. I would respectfully impress upon 
the Commission that things are moving veiy’^ fast 
in India, that a spirit of restlessness is spreading 
over the face of the country, that the people's 
faith in British connection is being gradually shaken 
and that the younger folks are getting restive and 
thirsting for braver methods. It is not statesman- 
ship to ignore the warning voice of the educated. 
They create opinions which filter down to the masses. 
Unless a substantial advance is made towards the 
realisation of responsible Government, educated 
India will not be satisfied. 


SHILLONG. 

Dated 4th January, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, 
Raja Nawab Ali Khan, Sir Zulfiqar An Khan and Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi), and of the 

Assam Provincial Committee. 


RAI BAHADUR PRAMODE CHANDRA DATTA 


1. The Chairman : Rai Bahadur, I think you 
were a minister in Assam for some four years ? — ^Yes. 

2. From September, 1922, to December. 1926, is 
rriy note ? — ^That is so. 

3. What was the department of which you were 
minister ? — For some time I was in charge of all 
the departments, and then in charge of local Self- 
Government. 

31. You mean, whatever be the amount of forests 
in the area which in the future is called the province 
of Assam, whether 4t be more or less, you would 
like to see the subject of Forests transferred ? — Yes. 

32. Then what is your view about the hill tracts 
on the whole ? What would your own advice be — 
that they should remain inside the province of Assam 
or that they should be put outside ? — They should 
remain inside the province of Assam, and be given 
Reforms. 

33. What do you mean by given Reforms ? — 
They should be given votes, just as ive have votes 
here, and should be allowed to nominate their 
representatives as we do. 

34. I have not quite followed that. You see, 
there is a view presented to the Conference, one 
view, that the hill tracts should be excluded from the 
area of the province of Assam ? — I am not in favour 
of that. 

35. Anotlier view which might be taken is that 


the present arrangement is the right one ; that is 
to say, that the hill tracts should be included within 
the province of Assam, but that they should be 
specially administered under the sections of the 
Government of India Act, which you are aware of ? — 
I am against that. 

30. Then what is it which you think would be 
right ? — I would say that we should have a voice 
in the administration of the hill districts, as we have 
in the administration of the plains districts. 

37. You mean that there should be no difference, 
you think, in the constitutional arrangements for 
the hill districts from those from the plains ? — Yes. 

38. You think that each district should return 
a member to the Assembly here ? — That does not 
necessarily follow. It might be that these people 
would not understand the value of a vote ve^ 
much now, but if they are given votes they will 
understand these things by and by. They will be 
trained. Probably for the present they will have to 
be represented by outsiders, but I would welcome 
even that ; I would give them votes, which would 
give them a training. If you isolate them from us, 
the result will be that they will never become one 
of us. 

39. I think I follow your view, but tell me if I 
am ■wrong. Your view is opposed to taking the hill 
tracts away from the province of Assam ? — Yes. 

40. But you recognise that if they were retained 
within the province of Assam, for some time to 
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150. It would have nothing to do wth the size 
of the area at all ? — No. 

151. Lt. Cal. Smiles: With regard to Assajn 
going to Bengal, do you think that the Assam 
valley proper has any hope at all of ever developing 
properly under Bengal ? — I do not see w?iy not. 

152. You are an inhabitant of Sylhet, the other 
valley, I take it ? — Yes. 

153. With the exception of a little comer of 
Goalpara, do you think there is any district in the 
whole of the Assam valiey which wishes to go to 
Bengal ? — I do not know much about that myself. 
I know that there arc people, some Assamese gentle- 
men, who want to go to Bengal, 

«.***«*** 

188. On page 14 you saj^ that, on account of the 
constituencies being unwieldy, you propose there 
should be one member for each lakh of population ? 
—Yes. 

180. You know the Muhammadan population is 
22 lakhs ? — Ye.s, 

IGO. On this basis you suggest the Muhammadans 
should get 22 members in a council of 70. because 
the total population is about 70 lakhs ? — You 
cannot work it out like that ; the division of seats 
is a different matter altogether. I say the size of 
the constituency should be such that the population 
contained in it ought to amount to one lakh. That 
is what I mean. 


* * * * 


108. Pai Bahadur Amaniath Ray : Arc there any 
depressed classes among the Hindus of Assam 
similar to those in Madras and Bombay ? — No. 

190. Has not the process of social uplift been at 
work among the Hindus of this province for a long 
time past, by which the lower classes are gradually 
acquiring a higher status in society ? — That is so. 

200. Is not it a fact that the Kayastha caste of 
your district has been absorbing many inferior 
castes, such as Baruis, Tillis, Karmakars and so 
on ? — Yes. 

201. Have not the Yogis of Sylhet during your 
lifetime attained a higher status than they used to 
have before ? — Yes. 

202. Have not the Mahishyas of your district 
become a very influential and progressive class ? 
— Vcr}^ 

203. Are not all important organisations like the 
Indian National Congress and the Liberal Federa- 
tion, the Social Service Leagues and the Rama 
Krishna Mission putting forth strenuous efforts for 
the uplift of the masses ? — Yes. 

204. Have you not found the Hindu members of 
the council very keen about the expansion of primary 
education ? — Yes, 

205. And the development of local seU-covem- 

ment ? — Yes. ® 


200. And about the improvement of watcr-supplv 
and medical relief in rural areas Yes. 

207 And the suppression of the opium evil? 
—Not only the Hindus, but the Muhammadans as 
well — all the members. 

208 Were not these measures mainly for the 
benent of the masses ? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

209. If some of the Hindu castes or sub-castes 
V.? ■ Kachans, Kochis, Mikirs, Miris, Ahoms. 
yogis, Mahishyas and Nainasiidras, are excluded 
n i" ii’'’ non-Muhammadan constituencies 

members through separate 
constituencies, one for each valley, ivill not that 
process of social uplift ’—Certainlv 
by caste ?— Yes 

211. Are you the only Vaidya who has been 

returned to tte council in this province ?— No 
there js one other. ^ ' 

212. Is not it a fact that the Brahmins of Svlhet 
who are the highest Hindu caste in tlie district and 
a numerous and cultured caste, have Stlierto 
returned only one member to the council and that 
through a by-election, the member sitting in the 


council only for a short September session ? — Yes. 

213. So caste among the Hindus has not played 
a prominent part in the political life of the province, 
especially in your district ? — Not at all. 

**<*-****« 

280. • • . Sir Hari Singh Goiir : You were 

a minister licrc during the time of tlio first and 
second councils ? — -Yes. 

231. How far have you received the support of 
your coimcii in the carrying out of tlic general policy 
rvhicli you had to lay down } — Generally 2 have 
received support. 

282. You did get support ? — Yes. 

28.'}. So far as your .association with the council 
is concerned, you ttiinlv tlic council has supported 
you ? — Yes. 

284. Has it helped you in the carrying out of 
of your general policy ? — Yes. 

3:!S. Tlierefore, so far .as your experience is 
concerned, the working of the Keforms during your 
tenure of office has been enfircly satisfactory ? — Yes. 

280. And it augurs well for the future of your 
province ? — Yes. 

237. There is one note you have struck from time 
to time at v.arioiis places in your mcicStandiim, and 
tli^t is with regard to communal representation ? 

238. You say at page 15 “ But the composition 
" of the present ministrj' has given rise to wido- 
" spread dissatisfaction and if communal considcra- 
" tions liad not been given undue weight a better 
"personnel could certainly be secured.”? — Yes. 

289. You tliini: communal representation has 
therefore reduced tlio cflicicncy and tlic usefulness 
of the working of your province, because the best 
men have not been appointed ?— That can be said 
only about the present ministrj'. I have made that 
clear. 


245. As regards the scn'ice.s, you say on page J5 ; 
All appointments will bo made by tlic Government 
■' of India in which the ultimate control will bo 
" vested." You are in favour of the transfer of all 
subjects ? — ^Ycs. 

240. I shal! deal with tlic question of Lan- and 
Order later on. but you arc in favour of the transfer 

of all subjects, including Law and Order ? Yes. 

247. If these appointments arc to bo made by 
the Government of India, how would the exercise of 
Government of Jndia he consistent 
with the creation of provisional autonomy ? Do 
you think the ministers would be content to have 
servants whose appointments, and jiccess.arily pro- 
motion and dismissal, depended on an outside 
agency such as the Gor-emment of India ?— Wiiat I 
mean is this. If a province requires certain people 
for certain purposes, it will communicate its require- 
1®’ Public Sen-ices Commission, and the 
Bubhe bemces Commission will malic the selection. 
I have suggested there ought to be a Public Services 
According to the principles 
selections will 

1 Service Commission and the 

iS " Government of 

over^iu?'"* exercise the disciplinary control 

^-That would be done by the 

P«brSe?;ice°'commissirn. 

thf “ P°^K.late that with reference to 

sen.i«s Services, or for all services ?-AU 

250. Including provincial services ?— Yes but in 
fu^rc-there ivill not be any All-India Services 
I think, except with the Central Government Ali 
they se^ices will be provincial services 

ha^in; ” m'"'''" '?“g'’‘sed the necessity for 

•• s S3, s 
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" Civil Services of India have done and T personally 
“ think that British Officers -will be very much in 
“requisition by the ministers for years yet *’ ? — Yes, 
but they will be recruited on a provincial basis. 

253. But supposing they are not prepared to come 
on a provincial basis ? They want guarantees ; 
they want security ?— -The security is to he given 
by the Government of India. That ought to be 
enough. 

254. But if they arc not satisfied with that 
security ? — Then we shall probably have to do 
mthout them. 

255. You would rather dispense with the British 
officers, necessary though they are for the further 
and future development of this country, if they 
cannot be secured on the conditions you have laid 
down ?■ — Yes. That is what I have said. We have 
a right to expect the Britishers to be reasonable. 

250. They are reasonable, but they want to make 
sure that their tenure of office is certain and does 
not depend on the vote of the legislative council or 
upon the individual will of a particular minister ? 
— Yes, but I have said about that ; I have said that 
the necessary guarantee can he provided for by 
legislation. There can be an Act of the Legislature 
for the purple. 

257. Do you regard that as an essential part of 

your scheme, that you would rather not have British 
officers if they are not prepared to come on your 
OAvn terms ? You would rather not have them than 
giv.'=^ them such reasonable terms and such reasonable 
security as would satisfy them ? — It is a question of 
what is reasonable and what is not reasonable. If 
their point of view is that unless their tenure of 
office is guaranteed by the Secretary of State 

258. Never mind the Secretary of State ; the 
tenure of office has to be adequately safeguarded ? 
— That can be done by legislation, 

259. We will not discuss how it can be done, but 
assume it is done by an agency outside the province 
and outside India ?— I would not go outside India. 

272- What is your experience of the working of 
the local boards and of municipalities ? — I think 
they are working very well. 

273. I find a passage in the Government of Assam’s 

book which I will read to you : at page 68* I find this 
passage, which has a somewhat disquieting effect 
upon my mind, and I want your view upon the 
subject ? " The to\vns, generally riverine, are 

“ straggling and resemble overgro%vn villages. 
“ Drainage has almost always been superficial, and 

tlierefore liable to silting ; roads, though the 
** principal streets in towns are generally metalled, 

if only roughly, are never provided with paved 

side-walks ; conservancy is everywhere of the 
** primitive superficial nature ; and building regula- 
“ tions having only been spasmodically and partially 
" enforced, much of the housing is also of an entirely 

rural character.** Do you support that? — ^No ; 
thut is entirely too gloomy a picture. 

274. The primary object of these local bodies is 
to provide social amenities, good roads, lighting, 
water, health and sanitation, town planning, so that 
there is plenty of fresh air through the village, and 
so on ? — ^Yes. 


275. You think all these local boards and muni- 
cipalities, or the generality of tliem, have fulfilled 
those expectations ? — ^Well, they are tr 5 ring to, 
according to the means at their disposal. 

276. But have they been successful ? — ^To a certain 
extent, of course. 

******** 

810. The Chairman : Do you think that in your 
time there has been in this province an improvement 
as regards the untouchability of any untouchable 
caste ? — ^Yes, slowly but surely we are progressing. 
There is no doubt about that. 

311. You have been in public life, and you have 
been observing things for some years ? — Certainly. 

312. Can you give me any concrete case, any 
instance which will show that the thing has 
improved ? — It is taking place, as a matter of fact ; 
inter-dining between castes and sub-castes of Hindus, 
and things of that sort. 

313. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Do you know that in 
the hostels attached to the high schools and colleges 
in this province the boys belonging to the depressed 
classes find it difficult to get admission ? — ^Where ? 

314. Here in Assam ? — ^There are no depressed 
classes here at all. 

315. Do you know that certain classes are not 
admitted into the Cotton Hostel ? You have been 
a minister for four years ? — In my time there was 
no difficulty of that sort, at least. 

316. May I remind you that there is a great 
difficulty to that extent, and reference has been 
made to Sir Saiyid Saadulla, who is taking action in 
the matter ? — What was it about, may I Imow ? 

317. It was about the admission of certain boys 
belonging to depressed classes into the high schools 
and college hostels here. — In Gauhati, you mean ? 

818. In Cotton Hostel. Is not there a Cotton 
Hostel here ? Do you not know Cotton Hostel 
here ? — Yes, at Gauhati. 

319. That is where the Congress held its session 
once ? — Yes. 

320. And do you know that on the 10th November, 
1928, the Hindu Mahasabha had a meeting, and 
resolved that the social rights of the Hindus were 
being deprived, and apart from enjoying them so 
long as till the 11th November, 1028, should be 
restored to them now, and that this Sabha calls 
upon the Hindu Society to throw open the prayer 
houses, temples, and hostels attached to high schools 
and colleges ? — Yes. 

821. Does not it show that the Indian National 
Congress and Liberal Federation have done much 
towards the uplift of the depressed classes ? — ^Well, 
it has not been possible to do everything all at once, 
but we are making general efforts, and we are 
succeeding. 

322. Here is a resolution passed by the Hindu 
Mahasabha itself ? — Yes, calling upon the people 
to do all these things. 

328. It was because these people have been 
deprived of these rights till 1928 ? — ^Well, I do not 
know whether that refers to Assam alone, or to 
other places. 

******** 
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Meinorantluni suliniittecl l)y tlic GOALPARA ZEMINDARS ASSOCIATION, 

Assam. 


1 Wo venture to iiluce before the Koyal Com- 
mission the circumstances hereinafter apiiearinj; m 
the hone that wrongs arising from the inclusion of the 
permanently settled portion of the district of Goal- 
para in the Assam administration may he redressed. 
The mnp hereto annexed and marked " (1) " will 
show the position of Gonlpara in relation to eastern 
portions of Bengal and Assain.'"^ 

2. The history of the various administrative 
changes affecting the district of Goalpara within 
historical times is shortly this : — 

3. Long before the advent of the British, the 
district of Goalpara formed a part of tlic Kingdom of 
Codi-Behar : and the present Raja of Bijni, one of 
the Zemindars of the Goalpara district, claims to be 
descended from a younger son of a Coch-Ilehar King. 
After tlio disruption of the Coch-Bchar Kingdom 
the Moghuls pushed forward the limits of the hiellii 
Empire, and after some vicissitudes during the reign 
of the Emiieror Aiirenzeb, the Muhammadan frontier 
was pemiunentlj’ fixed at Goalpara, and the district 
was finally and definitely assimilated to Eastern 
Bengal (now commonly known as Korth Bengal 
and included in the Rajshahi Commissioner’s Dh ision) 
in administration and ethnical characteristics. One 
of the features in the Jloghul administration of Goal- 
para was that the land was left in the hands of the 
border chieftains who merely paid a tribute to the 
Moghul Emperors. 

4. This was the position of affairs when the British 
obtained possession of the Dewani of Bengal in 
ITflS A.D. The Moghul system was, so to say. 
merely stereotyped in the permanent settlement of 
ITOS A.D. by which the land revenue of the district 
was fixed in perpetuity. The present Zainindar 
families of Goalpara are the descendanls of these 
ancient families. 

5. During the early years of the British administra- 
tion, Goalpara was aclmhiistered as an integral 
portion of the Rungporo district in Bengal. 

6. In 1S22, it was formed into an independent 
jurisdiction under a Commissioner. 

7. After the conquest of Assam bv the British in 
1825, although Goalpara district was' aniie.xed to the 
new iirovincc, the administration for revenue pur- 
poses continued to bo conducted iti accordance w'ith 
the Bengal Regulations. 

8. After Uio Bhutan War of 1804, portions of the 
Diiars ceded by the Bhutan Government, were 
attached to Goalpara, and the whole tract was 
erected into the Cooch-Behar Commissionership 
under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

h- In 1868, the Civil and Criminal jurisdiction 
only of Goalpara was transferred to the Judicial 
Commissioner of Assam. 


10. It was in 1874 that Assam was constituted a 
province independent of Bengal, and the entire 
administration of Goalpara was included wilhin the 
new province under a Chief Commissioner and 
remamed so till 1003. 


11. The condition of things arising from this 
complete severance of the district of Goalpara -flora 
Uic long association with the administration ol 
Bengal during the.se early years was, so far as the 
Zcrnindars were concerned, made endurable from the 
hemgn nature of the Assam Government, and the 
non-interference by the Government \villi thoir 
rights and privileges. TTie Zemindars could rclv 
on a sympathetic Government to deal with the 
question affecting their rights and privileges without 
any partisan spirit and without G^ndue bias The 

Fn ino" whJF”+P greatly improved 

and ^ province of Eastern Bengal 

and Assam was constituted and Goalpara resumed 
Its old associations with Bengal ^ esumea 

12. Under the Morley-ilinto Reform scheme, in 


* Map not reproduced. 


Spite of the united protest of the Goalpara Zemindars, 
tlicir iini<]nc position under the permanent seltlcment 
avas comp* ‘ ’ • :1 they were placed in 

the same Mchal land holders as 

an electorate body. Jii the legislature created under 
this Keform scheme the ancient Zemindar families 
of Goalpara had ]>racUcaUy no representation, and 
this ushered in a .state of -things under which the 
powers of the Government were w’cakened and their 
pow'er to deal with questions affecting these Zem- 
indaries passed more and more into the liands of 
iioii-Zeinindars, who were incapable of dealing 
witlioiit a bias with the problems affecting the 
relation of these Zcinindar.s with their tenants. In 
1012. however, the annulment of the partition of 
Bengal Icil to Goalpara being again placed under the 
Chief-Commissioner of Assam. All suggestions to 
allow Goalpara to continue its old associations 
with Bengal w’crc negatived, and for administrative 
expedience this district, which on the ground of 
associations — ^racial, linguistic, cultura^'ud adminis- 
trative — naturally finds its place in Bengal, has been 
retained in Assam. 

13. The district of Goalpara, as at present con- 
stituted. comprises an area of Jl.Oo l' square miles, of 
which 2,571 square miles represent the old per- 
manently settled portion Jind the rc-st was added, 
after tli'e Bhutan War, from the Buars ceded by 
the Bhutan Government. The district adjoins on 
the west the Bcjigal districts of Jalpatguri and 
Rnngpore, and the Cooch-Behar State. 

Id. The .subject matter of this memorial is mainly 
in regard to the permanently settled portion of the 
district of Goal])ara, and it may be noted that the 
portion of Goalpara is unique in one respect, viz. 
that it is only in Goalpara and Sylhet in the w’hole 
province of Assam that permanently settled estates 
arc to be found. They arc unhnown in the rest of 
the province. As a natural consequence of this, the 
landlords in thc.se two districts are placed in a some-- 
what invidious position. The legal incidents 
following on the ])crmanent sctUenient are unfamiliar 
to those pcoj^lo wlio, under the Reform ScJierac, are 
entrusted with the legislative authority of the pro- 
vince, and tlic Governiiiciit, however sympathetic 
its attitude may be, is powerless to remedy any 
mischief that might arise from their activities. 

15. Under the present Reform Scheme, the 
Zemindars, with a very' large stake in the countr}*^, 
have not got, as of right, any special representation 
in the Legislative Council, and arc in quite helpless 
position to protect their rights. In denying ■tiiem 
this privilege, a pious hope was expressed tliat manj' 
of them might secure representation by popular 
votes. In practice, however, this is next to nn 
impossibility. As a class tlie Zemindars have always 
been on the side of law^ and order, and have done 
their best to discountenance claptrap agitation, 
which, for the time being, is indispensable to secure 
popular favour, and tlius lor all practical purposes 
the doors of the local Legislative Council are closed 
to them, except through nomination. The net 
result of tlie Reforms, so far as the Zemindars of the 
permanently settled portion arc concerned, is that 
tlicir material interests arc to be decided and disposed 
yrisympathetic members of Council, quite 
unfamiliar with the system under -which these 
Zemindars hold their Estates. The Zemindars had 
reasons to hope that in view of the recommendations 
made by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, they 
might constitute a special Electorate and tlius 
obtain a special representation in the Legislative 
^uncil. This privilege was, however, denied to 
Uicm— the reason put forward being that they arc 
too few in number. The extent of tlieir Estates 
and the position they have held, even from before 
"tbat the district came under the control of 
the British, their steadfast loyalty and the services 
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rendered by them, were completely ignored. It has 
been considered quite sufficient for the Government 
to nominate one member from among them to the 
Council when important Bills affecting Goalpara arc 
under consideration. The Zemindars, however, 
apprehend that such nomination of one solitarj'^ 
member to a democratic assembly would be 
practically useless to protect their interests. The 
contrast between the position of the Zemindars in 
Bengal or in Bihar and Orissa, who liold their 
Estates under the self-same permanent settlement, 
and the Zemindars of Goalpara under the new 
Reforms ought to be too obvious to need any com- 
ment, and arises from the unnatural inclusion, ontlie 
mere ground of administrative expedience, of the 
permanently settled portion of Goalpara in Assam, 
in total disregard of history, ethnical, linguistic, 
social and cultural affinities of the majority of the 
population. 

IG. That the large .majority of the population of 
the Goalpara district speak Bengali and not Assamese 
is a fact too well-lmown to be seriously disputed. 
This is specially the case with the old permanently 
settled portion of the district. That the spoken 
language is a'^engali dialect and not Assamese in 
any respect is fully supported by official records, e.g. 
Census Report. Historically, Goalpara is an integral 
portion of North Bengal and the large majority of 
the population are and must necessarily be 
Bengalis in the same way as the popu- 
lation of the neighbouring districts of Rungpore, 
Jalpaiguri, Bogra and of the Cooch-Behar 
State. So the spoken language is a dialect of Bengali 
in the same way as the spoken languages in those 
neighbouring districts are dialects of Bengali. This 
was so patent that until only a few years ago before 
the Government of Assam in 1914 made Assamese 
an alternative language, the Court language in 
the Goalpara district was Bengali only, and Bengali 
was the only medium through which education was 
imparted in all the schools. The actual population 
of the district, according to the census of 1021, is 
over seven lacs and a half, out of which the .natural 
population that speak a dialect of Bengali is over 
four lacs. Over and above this Bengali-speaking 
population there arc immigrants who are not included 
in the natural population. The latest Census figures 
of 1921 shows 405,710 as Bengali-speaking out of a 
total population of 762,523. But my Association 
submits that these figures, if anything, are an under-, 
estimate of the Bengali-speaking population in the 
district. Even if the figures as they stand be taken 
when the Khash ^lehal area of the district inhabited 
mostly by the Mech-speaking population is excluded 
then, the approximate percentage of Bengali-speaking 
population in the permanently settled portion of the 
district would be about 03, and Assamese 22. For 
details of figures see Appendix II.* 

17. Bengali is also the chief written language of tlie 
district. Except temporary settlers who speak 
Hindi and other languagesthepreponderating majority 
use Bengali as their written language. 

18. The prevailing literature is the Bengali litera- 
ture. The music and the musical instruments arc 
quite distinct from tliose of Assam and are similar 
to those of Bengal. 

10. The people dress differently from the Assamese. 
As regards mannens, usages, social customs and 
religious practices and traditions, the similarity Mith 
those of the people of Bengal and the dissimilarity 
with those of the Assamese people is quite pronounced. 

20. At the Goalpara District Conference held at 
Gauripur on the 23rd and the 25th October, 1927, 
and attended by over six thousand persons, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed which reads as follows : — 

“ That Bengali has been the current language of 
this district from time immemorial, and Bengali is 
their own language, and that the inhabitants of 
this district have been exchanging their thoughts 
and feelings in this language, and have been educated 


from the time of their forefathers in this language, 
and that Assamese is not the language of this district.” 
(Appendix III).* 

21. The same fact was emphasised in a memorial 
in April, 1020, to the A^iceroy over the signatures of 
nearly seven thousand people of the district, pro- 
testing against the gradual introduction of Assamese 
into the district. (Appendix IV, page G7).* 

22. It will be clear that all affinities traditional, 
cultural, ethnical, linguistic and social of the very 
large majority of the population of this district, and 
more particularl}'^ of the permanently settled portion 
of the district, are those of Bengal, and not of Assam. 

23. Hitherto all attempts made to induce the 
Government to reconsider the question of retaining 
Goalpara in the Assam Administration have failed. 
The Legislative Council has passed a resolution with 
regard to the desirability of excluding the per- 
manently settled district of Sylhet from the Assam 
Administration and its inclusion in Bengal. But it 
is rather difficult to realise why a similar treatment 
should be denied to Goalpara. The stercotjq)cd 
answer has been that there is no unquestioned 
general demand for such separation. Yet it is from 
a public declaration by His Excellency Sir John 
Kerr, Governor of Assam, that we gather that “in 
case Sylhet is transferred to Bengal, it would be 
difficult to resist the claims of Goalpara.” Vffienever 
the authorities have been approached with a view to 
the inclusion of Goalpara in Bengal, some sort of 
counter-memorial is got up by Assamese politicians 
which presents an unreal appearance of want of 
a general desire on the part of the people to continue 
their natural associations with Bengal. The 
Zemindars could not take any effective steps in 
the matter, as two of the largest Zemindaries in 
the district, viz. Bijni and Mechpara, have been 
under the Court of Wards, and the Court of Wards 
refrained from taking any part in the controversy. 
(Appendix V).* 

24. We venture to hope that the Royal Commission 
will, in view of the real facts of the case, not allow a 
wrong done to a very large body of people to be 
perpetuated merely because it is expedient. Wc 
recognise that the exclusion of Sylhet and Goalpara 
from Assam may make it difficult to continue tlie 
present form of Administration in Assam. We 
feel, however, tliat a possible modification in the 
form of administration should not be regarded as an 
all sufficient reason, and that the people of this 
district should not be made to lose the higher culture 
of Bengal, wliich is their birthright, and assimilate 
the Assamese culture, simply because a top-heavy 
administration cannot afford to part with these two 
districts. 

25. So far as the Zemindars of the permanently 
settled jiortion of Goalpara are concerned, the 
matter is a very important one. Starting on a 
footing of quality by reason of the permanent settle- 
ment with the Zemindars of Bengal, they find that 
it is becoming more and more difficult to maintain 
their rights. In 1874, when Goalpara and Sylhet 
were severed from Bengal, the Zemindars were 
repeatedly assured that, notwithstanding such 
transfer there would be no change in their status and 
privileges. It has, nevertheless, happened that 
while in Bengal the people have the Road Cess 
Act, here we have in its place the Local Rates Regula- 
tion of Assam — ^tlie principle of assessment under the 
two being dissimilar and the Assam Regulation 
being less favourable to the Zemindars. 

26. But the position of the Zemindars of the 
permanently settled portion of Goalpara, even if 
Goalpara formed a part of Assam, would not have 
been so deplorable as it is if legislation wntli regard 
to their relation with the Gov'emment on the one 
hand, and their relation witli their tenants on the 
other, were under the control of the Government. 
Under the new Reform Scheme, the ultimate legisla- 
tive authority is the Assam Legislative Council. 
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Out of the 30 elected members of the Assam I-egis- 
Jative Council, an overwhelming majority comes 
from the non-permanently settled areas. Even 
these who come from Goalpara belong to the educated 
middle-class, and their outlook on the tenancy 
problems naturally represents the interests of middle- 
men, and it is idle to expect them to appreciate 
sympatheticalljr the problems of the tenants or of 
the Zemindars. The Permanent Settlement itself 
has not yet been attacked, but the Legislative 
Council is now dealing with the Tenancy Law of 
Goalpara, and we feel that the Council, as at present 
constituted, is not competent to deal satisfactorily 
with intricacies of such legislation. In answer to 
the proposition that where there is a Legislative 
Council consisting of a majority of elected members, 
all legislation ought to be through such Council, we 
say that the sine qua non in such a case is that the 
elected represent all interests for whom they profess 
to legislate. As a matter of fact, the elected members 
of the Assam Legislative Council, from want of 
experience of the problems affecting the Zemindars 
and tenants of the permanently settled portion of 
Goalpara, are not in a position to represent either 
such tenants or Zemindars. The Government of 
Assam is now passing the Goalpara Tenancy Bill 
through the Council, notwithstanding the protests 
of the Zemindars. (Appendix VI).* Under these 
circumstances the)’^ feel that in the matter of such 
legislation affecting permanently settled portion of 
Goalpara, a Regulation under the Scheduled Districts 


* Not printed. 


Acts is a much better alternative than legislation 
by the Assam Legislative Council as at present 
constituted. 

The transfer of the permanently settled portion 
of Goalpara to the Bengal Administration will not 
entail any loss of Revenue, and the two premier 
Zemindars* Association of Bengal, viz. the British 
Indian Association and tlie Bengal Landholders’ 
Association, advocate the transfer of Goalpara to 
Bengal. 

27. We respectfully urge that the Royal Com- 
mission may, after due consideration, recommend 
that the permanently settled portion of Goalpara 
may be re-transferred to the Bengal administration. 
Any possible objection as to loss of area may be 
easily obviated by adding to Assam the Khash 
Mehal areas in the adjoining Bengal districts. Failing 
this most satisfactorily solution, we submit that 
means may be found to place the enactment of laws 
regulating the relation between the Government, 
the Zemindars and the tenants of the permanently 
settled portion of Goalpara in the hands of the 
Government independently of the Legislative Council, 
and by the application of the Scheduled Districts 
Act. We apprehend that no increase o^epresentation 
of the Zemindars in the Legislativ^fCouncil can, 
from the nature of its constitution, adequately 
protect the interests of the Zemindars. 

Pending the decision of the Commission, with 
regard to these questions the Zemindars' Association 
of Goalpara respectfully urge that the final enact- 
ment of the Goalpara Tenancy Law now before the 
Assam Legislative Council may be kept in abeyance. 
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In discussing the question of constitutional 
advance greatest possible care should be taken to 
deeply enter into the manifold intricate problems 
and special circumstances of the country. It would 
not do to proceed on tlie analogy of the democratic 
countries of the world. Such a course might be 
fraught with danger to success of the experiment. 
India is more a continent than a country. In 
diversity of people and problems it has no equal. 
Out of the total population of 300 millions in round 
figures there are 70 million Mussulmans, 12 million 
Buddhists, 10 million aboriginals, 4 million Sikhs, 

5 million Indian Christians, 60 million depressed 
classes and rest caste-Hindus. Hindus are sub-divided 
into, it is said, 2,000 sub-groups. 

Separate Electorate. The problems attending the 
variegated groups in and outside Hindu community 
are so niftnerous and so complicated that greatest 
care should be taken for providing safeguards for 
every one of the minority groups, in any constitutional 
arrangement. r.;i^he sub-groups, even of Hinduism, 
though not uViwilling to welcome constitutional 
advance, entertain a lurking suspicion that their 
position would become worse if they are thrown into 
the mercy of the high-caste people and denied a 
voice in the new constitutional machinery. From 
this it would be clear how great must be the ap- 
prehension of other minority groups that their 
interests would be jeopardised unless adequate 
safeguards are provided for them. This brings us 
to the question of separate electorate. I think 
separate electorate should be provided, not only for 
the Moslems, but also for the other minority groups. 
If there were grounds which induced British C^vem- 
ment to concede this much-valued principle of 
separate representation in the past, not only to the 
Moslem, but also to other interests, I think there 
are stronger reasons for making better arrangements 
in the future constitution. The existence of a large 
element of official and non-ofheial nominated members 
in the present arrangement served as a protection to 
the minority in the matter of safeguarding their 
interests against the attempt of the majority to have 
their own way. In my Council resolutions were 
tabled for barring cow slaughter, except for religious 
purposes, and, I daresay, the matter would have 
been pressed if the chances of success had not 
appeared to have been neutralised by the existence 
of nominated blocks and other interests. So the 
attitude of different groups in communal matters in 
the reformed councils cannot form a true index of 
the necessity of special safeguards. 

The depressed classes, also, are showing a marked 
tendency to assert themselves and to demand back 
their legitimate rights, such as using a public path, 
well, or offering worship in a temple, from which the 
caste Hindus have kept them away. Some good- 
intentioned souls are trying to rescue them from the 
virtual serfdom, but they are merely touching the 
fringe of the problem, and their activities do not 
find favour with an oversvhelmingly large section 
of the Hindus, who, it appears, have become so used 
to that that the inequitable nature of their dealings 
towards these people do not appear to strike them. 
Modem culture is producing a group of men who see 
the injustice of the whole position, but their feeling 
is rarely translated into action. I have elaborated 
on the position of the depressed classes under the 
social rules of the caste-Hindus just to show that such 
■ circumstances and traditions are not appropriate 
for training of the mind for doing justice to all 
irrespective of caste, position and creed. I think 
the educated classes of the Hindus are tr^dng to shake 
off that attitude, but the general body who retain 
the mentality will be commanding votes. It is 
sometimes urged that communal electorates are 
responsible for the present state of inter-communal 
feeling. But nothing can be further from the truth. 


The genesis of the trouble should be sought in the 
census reports, which show that the increase in the 
IMuhammadan population had been larger than the 
Hindus. Reforms only pointed to the future dis- 
advantage of allowdng that to proceed undisturbed. 
In the present state of inter-communal feeling I am 
deliberately of opinion that joint electorate will 
mean a huge communal battle, extending over wide 
area, during each election. Reservation of seat 
Avould hardly mend matters. Weaker economic 
position of the Mussulmans certainly emphasises 
their apprehension and makes them all the more 
wedded to the principle of separate electorate. The 
experience of the past years has only serv'ed to con- 
firm their suspicion. Mr. Asafali, Barrister-at-Law, 
sustained a defeat in Delhi, in spite of the support 
of Mr. Nehru on the issue of strengthening the case 
for removing separate electorate, in the hand of a 
Hindu gentleman of inferior qualifications and less 
public services ; Mr. Fazlur Rahman met with tlie 
same fate in the Dacca University constituency of the 
Bengal Council in the hand of a Hindu candidate, 
who hardly had anything to do with any university. 
Elections in the senate in the Calcutta University 
\viU also support my contention that Muhammadans 
fare badly in joint constituencies- 

In our province joint electorate has been provided 
for in the Municipal Act. Let us examine how 
Muhammadans have fared in them. In Sylhet 
Municipality more than half the inhabitants are 
Muhammadans, but out of IG elected seats they 
have been able to secure only 5, and the Hindus 
have secured 11 seats. In Gauhati, Muhammadans 
form one-fifth of the municipal population, and 
secured only one elected seat out of 10. There are 
typical instances of Muhammadan success in other 
Municipal Boards of Assam, in the last election. 

I am convinced that separate electorate in municipali- 
ties, as in local boards, should be introduced, to 
afford opportunity of better representation to all 
elements. 

I do not see the reason why the electorate should 
be named Moslem and non-3vIoslem. including in the 
latter category, not only the Christians, animist and 
sundry people who have little in common with them. 
In Assam this nomenclature includes 10 lakhs of 
tea garden coolies recruited from aboriginal tribes 
outside the province, and 6 lakhs of e.x-tea garden 
coolies of same denomination settled in the outskirts 
of the gardens. They should not be included in the 
Hindu constituency. I think they deserve to be 
separately represented as a labour group. 12 lakhs 
of animist, of whom no less than 7 lakhs are in the 
plains districts, as well as one lakh Christians, should 
also have representation on a separate basis. It 
would amount to denying them representation if 
they are allowed to be drowned into the non-Moslem 
electorate. I, therefore, suggest that special elec- 
torate should be provided for these people and each 
group should be separately named. 

In the province of Assam the Moslem population 
is increasing verj’^ fast, both by natural process and 
immigration. If the allotment of seats are to be 
provided for them on the basis of figures of the last 
census, it would hit them hard, I, therefore, suggest 
that note should be taken of the probable increase* 
during the last ten years, as well as some allowance 
should be made for the probable increase in the next 
ten years, otherwise the advantage of increase of 
next twenty years would be lost to them, for the 
period of next constitutional adv'ance. Taking the 
province as a whole, while the Hindu population has 
gone up since 1872, from 2.G79.497 to 4,008,288, the 
Moslem population has increased from 1,104,551 to 
2,100,017. It wall thus be seen that the percentage 
of increase in case of Muhammadans is much larger 
than in the other case. 

I would, therefore, suggest that particular interests 
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and minority community should be granted separate 
representation, by creating separate electorate, as 
much for safeguarding their interests as for maintain- 
ing their cultural autonomy. Tea industi^, com- 
mercial interests, labourers, animists. Christians and 
Moslems should have separate representation on the 
basis of number and importance, in order to prevent 
creating an oligarchy under the garb of democracy. 
The minority elements should always be given 
representation in excess of their number. 

Basis of franchise. Universal franchise is the 
ideal which every democratic institution should 
strive for \ but under the present circumstances, 
particularly having regard to the ignorance and 
illiteracy, no one would seriously urge that we should 
go to that extent all at once. 

I. therefore, suggest that the franchise qualifications 
be lowered to bring in merely a larger percentage 
witliin voting qualifications. 

Method of Election. It would not be welt to alter 
the present system of election. Ignorant people 
initiated to method of election would be thrown into 
confusion if any change is made. Though I realise 
that the present method of voting by secret ballot 
amounts practically to open voting so far as a very 
large percentage of illiterate voters are concerned. 

Parties. I do not think any serious endeavour has 
been made so far as the formation of parties are 
concerned. Elections are generally fought on 
personal lines. The Swaraj party alone works on 
party line. But it appears to me that a negative 
factor alone provides the necessary cement, namely, 
obstruction. I am not sure how far its soliclarity 
would stand the test when they transfer their activi- 
ties on the positive side. But the formation of parties 
is sure to engage attention when full responsibility 
is given to the local councils. 

The Reforms have given an impetus to the g^o^\'th 
of public opinion. It might not have developed as 
one would have desired, yet there has been en- 
couraging progress, and we can look for\vard with 
sanguine hope. 

Complete responsibility connotes absolutely elected 
Ijodics. The principle of nomination does not fit 
in it. I think through special constituencies special 
interests would bo better represented. I, therefore, 
would not approve the retention of the power to 
nominate for the Provincial Councils. 

Units of Local Bodies. In the province of Assam, 

I would not like to disturb the existing areas so far 
as the administration of local self-government is 
concerned. There has been no demand for any 
change in any locality. 

Extension of Reforms in other areas. I would 
strongly urge the extension of reforms in the re- 


maining portions of British India, e.g., North West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and Ajmer-Merwara. 
*lhere can hardly be any logical justification for 
denjung the people of those places the advantage of 
having a popular government. There is no reason to 
believe that the majority in those parts would not 
behave as the majority elsewhere are expected to do. 
Of course, special arrangement will have to be made 
for safeguarding minority interests, as in other 
provinces. It would be a wrong policy to wait in 
the matter of granting reforms till bitter political 
agitation has developed in those areas. To me it 
docs not appear that any special difficulty can be 
pointed out against the extension of reforms in the 
areas mentioned ; thej^ hav'c, rather, the advantages 
of being more homogeneous. 

Division of Provinces. The present arrangement 
ot iiie provinces, thougli not quite satisfactory, yet 
reorganising the provinces on more scientific* lino’ 
IS not easy of solution. This will certainly lead to 
tlxc diST^mberment of some of the present political 
Madras Presidency shall have to be 
subdivided into Tamil and Tclegu provinces. The 
^anjam district perhaps, will have to be transferred 

groups in the south 
hat might dcMrc to have separate political existence, 
ihc Central Provinces, similarly, shall have to be 


divided into Hindi, iSlahrastra and Oriya, which would 
mean virtual dismemberment of the province. 

In the Presidency of Bombay, Gujrat shall demand 
to have a separate existence and Sindh is already 
very loosely tied to the Presidency, and has been most 
insistent in claiming separation. IMahrastra clement 
would also prefer to have a distinct political existence. 

In Bihar and Orissa the latter would prefer to be 
treated as a separate province. Every other pro- 
vince would demand boundary readjustment, and no 
solution would give complete satisfaction. 

In my pro^dnce the districts of Sylhet, Cachar and 
Goalpara claim to go back to Bengal. Sylhet and 
Goaipara had been in Bengal and their land system 
and language are similar. Their claim along with 
Cachar, whicli is a mere colony of Sylhet people, 
cannot be brushed aside easily, and this would lead 
to the virtual dismemberment of the province of 
Assam : because the rest of the Assam valley would 
prove to be too small for a suitable political unit ; 
the Hill portions arc yet outside the pale reforms 
and no one would seriously urge their inclusion 
w'ithxn reformed area, nor their inclusion would very 
much alter tlie position. So the effect would- be to 
deny the remaining plains districts ^,f Assam the 
advantage of reforms which they rightly deserve. 

I would, therefore, like to leave the matter for 
future settlement by popular representatives, rather 
than allow tlie scheme of territorial redistribution to 
delay the operation of the constitution. As I have 
already pointed out that the matter is extremely 
complicated and might take years to come to a 
workable settlement. In case, however, the question 
of redistribution is taken in hand I w'ould suggest 
the transfer of the whole of the plains districts of 
Assam to Bengal, the remaining Hill areas to be 
constituted into an Eastern Frontier Province. Under 
all circumstances I would urge tlie separation of 
Sindh from Bombay, as her case stands on a different 
footing and has not the slightest difficulty about it. 

Provincial Autonomy. So far as the provinces are 
concerned, provision of complete Provincial 
Autonomy would alone give universal satisfaction 
and kindle tliat enthusiasm wliicli would ensure its 
successful worldng. The satisfactory xvorking of the 
reforms, under very trying circumstances, has 
certainly strcngtliencd the claim for such an advance. 
In granting political concession to countries and 
people, halting attitude deprives the gift of much of 
its grace, and leaves an antagonistic group to do 
mischief. Dyarchical system of government has 
very few unqualified supporters. In this hybrid 
system tlie responsibility is neither here nor there. 
Acts have been committed under its shadow which 
have accentuated popular antagonism to the system. 

1, therefore, suggest the transference of all the 
portfolios to the Minister responsible to the Council. 

I would, however, like to see safeguards provided for 
representation of important minority elements in 
the Cabinet. I would prefer to raise the strength 
u Assam Council to 80 in order to make it 
thoroughly representative, and would devise the seats 


as follows : — 

Muhammadans . . . . . . . . 27 

Hindus . . . , . . . . . . 29 

Indian Christians . . . . . . . . 2 

Primitive I^eople . . . . . . . . 7 

Tea Industry and Labour . . , . 12 - 

Commerce and other Industries . . . . 3 

Total . . . . . . 80 


SECOND CHAMBER. 

I would prefer to have bicameral system intro- 
duced m the Provinces. The Second Chamber does 
not appear to have outgroivn its utility. After 
centuries of training under democratic institutions 
m ic \Ncst and elsewhere, people of those countries 
nave not yet come to the conclusion that they should 
cease to exist. - 

In our country the civic consciousness has yet to 
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develop ; it is desirable to have a second chamber to 
provide against hasty acts. In deciding the question 
of a second chamber for Indian provinces, tem- 
peramental difference of the people of the tropics 
from those living in the temperate zone should be 
taken note of. The former, in. my opinion, are more 
emotional and sentimental than the latter. Hardly 
any country in the West would present so many 
complicated problems and conflicting interest that 
needs safeguards, as a single province in India would 
do. The need for a second chamber, therefore, to 
provide against any hasty action of the majority, or 
of a combination, under the momentary spell of 
sentiment and emotion can hardly be questioned : 
particularly when just a start is being given in 
complete responsibility under very difficult, intricate 
and novel circumstances. The main opposition can 
appropriately be credited to the constitution rather 
than to the utility of the institution of the second 
chamber. A properly constituted second chamber 
on well-represented elective basis will greatly help 
the smooth working of the constitution and u'ould 
prove to be a useful instrument for rounding off 
the angularities of hasty acts of legislation. My 
experience ot'^^e Council has confirmed my opinion 
that we need a second chamber, I do not think in 
all cases every member cast his vote fully realising 
its consequences. Sometimes momentary'’ heat gener- 
ated by an incident influences voting, not only on 
that particular matter under discussion, but on other 
questions as well. The present power of certification 
left with the Governor is a fruitful source of un- 
desirable conflict between the Head of the Province 
and the Legislature. 

I am, therefore, strongly of opinion that introduc- 
tion of bicameral system in the provinces is a 
necessity. When the civic consciousness is fully 
developed, when the electorate is thoroughly educated 
and when the spirit of conciliation and compromise 
is strengthened, there will be time to reconsider the 
question of its retention or abolition, It would 
amount to taking very great risk if in the nascent 
state of our constitution this important adjunct is 
not provided for the province as well. 

For the province of Assam I would suggest a 
Chamber of 80 to be divided as follows : — 


jMuhammadans . . . . . . . . 9 

Hindus . . . . , . . . . . 11 

Planting Community and labour . . 6 

Cliristians . . . - . . . • . - 1 

Primitive People . . . . . . . . 2 

Commerce and Industry . . . , 1 
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I would prefer to put higher age-Umit for the 
qualifications of membership, say 40 minimum, and 
a higher franchise qualifications, than that obtaining 
for the councils ; yet I would not put the qualifica- 
tions too high to seriously injure the representative 
character of the members. I do not feci any in- 
surmountable difficulty would present itself in the 
formation of constituency. I may, however, concede 
a small percentage of nominated members, if thought 
desirable at the outset. 

Finance. So far as the Provincial Finance is 
concerned, I desire only to point out the inequitj^ of 


forcing Assam to bear the entire deficit in the 
administration of the Hill districts. The administra- 
tion. of Hills has reference to frontier defence, and I 
do not see any reason why tlie Central Government 
should not undertake to bear the burden of deficit. 
The entire cost of the Assam Rifles, which is main- 
tained more for the purpose of frontier defence than 
for Provincial necessity, used to be borne by tlie Assam 
administration. The Council strongly protested 
against it, and the Central Government now partiall 3 ’ 
contributes to* its maintenance. I think Central 
Government ought to take up the entire responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of Assam Rifles. I am 
also of opinion, that entire cost of the upkeep of the 
Manipur Road, which may be called a political road, 
be borne by the Central Government. Having regard 
to the meagre resources of tlie Province these financial 
adjustments should be made without further delay. 

Constitution of Central Government. I would 
suggest transference of some departments under the 
same conditions as obtain in the provinces under 
present reforms to responsible klinisters. Though 
that system is not ideal in the absence of a better 
arrangement that shall have to be accepted for the 
transitional period. Indians will not be satisfied 
unless some form of responsibility'^ is introduced in 
the Central Government. 

Courts and Judiciary. People have been crying 
hoarse over the question of separation of Judicial 
from Executive. The present arrangement can 
hardly be justified. I am of opinion that no further 
delay should be made in carrying out the much 
delayed reform. The separation would certainly 
improve administration and create confidence in 
popular mind. 

Federation and Stains. The ideal of India is to 
have a federal system of Government of which the 
provinces w'ould form the unit. There is hardly any 
opposition to that generally accepted ideal. So far 
as tlie status is concerned, I do not think anything 
short of full Dominion status would satisfy Indians. 
Indian National Congress has passed a complete 
independence resolution, but that perhaps owes its 
origin to the delay' in fulfilling the demand for grant- 
ing the Dominion status. I, therefore, suggest that 
India be placed on a footing of equality to the 
Dominions, as any differential treatment is bound to 
be resented. 

Presideiiis. Rulings of the chair arc sometimes 
bitterly criticised outside the House ; particularly 
in the Press, occasionally on. false and foolish grounds. 
Not infrequently tlie motive behind had been mere 
propaganda. Yet the Presidents cannot take the 
field to counteract its effects. I, therefore, suggest 
that he should be armed with powers, on the analogy 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons, to deal 
with such situation. 

The convention, of leaving the Presidents un- 
coiitestcd has not been yet established. I would 
suggest that provision be made to secure their re- 
election w'ithout contest till the arrival of the time 
when parties have come into existence and their 
decisions have acquired weight with, the bulk of the 
electors, to leave the Presidents uncontested. 

Tlicse provisions would very much help impartial 
conduct of the Presidents and certainly would put 
him in a stronger position. 
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Preliminary. All political parties — and their 
number is legion — are agreed that their ideal of an 
Indian Constitution is Swaraj, or Home Rule. The 
British Parliament also have declared that Re^ons- 
ible Government within the British Empire is the 
goal of its policy towards India. Although the Indian 
National Congress in their last session at 
declared “ Independence “ as their goal, yet it is 
perfectly safe to say that the majority of Hindu 
India and almost cent, per cent, of Moslem India will 
be satisfied with a constitution giving dominion status 
to India for the present, which will ensure for them a 
position of equality with the other dominions in the 
Commonwealth of the British Empire. In view of the 
unfortunate internecine feuds between the two major 
communities of India, and in view of the extreme 
illiteracy of the masses and the want of any notion of 
Self-Government in them, and the disparity between 
the various communities in population, education and 
in the administration and other economic positions, I 
do not think that the ideal Self-Government can be 
realised at one step. I am of opinion that we should 
start with full responsible Government in the pro- 
vinces, and have a sort of dyarchy in the Central 
Government who should be relieved of a fair measure 
of supen-dsion by the Secretary of State for India in 
England. 

The representative system as applied to British 
India, India is a vast country equal in extent to the 
whole of Europe jurims Russia, containing a wealth of 
population divided into races and faiths in various 
stages of development educationally and economically 
and with a welter of languages and cultures perplexing 
to the most enthusiastic of ethnologists. One, 
therefore, in thinking of the future constitution for 
India, cannot go by generalisations and ideals merely, 
but must face the actual realities and the divergent 
and distrusting interests which need protection. The 
framers of the constitution should so adjust the pro- 
vision.s of safeguard of minorities as to receive the 
practical unanimity of the minorities concerned. 

The main communities that inhabit India can 
roughly be divided into the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans ; but the term Hindus is an extremely 
elastic one, and has been used in the census reports 
to include a medley of people w'hose faiths may be 
described as polytheism, pantheism, animism and 
fetishism. Properly speaking, the term Hindus 
should be defined as tlie caste-Hindus and the rest 
into either Animists or Primitive people. There are 
smaller communities, viz. Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsecs, 
generally located in particular provinces, while the 
Indian Christian community is increasing on account 
of the proselytisation by the various ^klissions. The 
proportion of these latter communities to the total 
population of India is almost negligible. The per- 
centage of Mussulmans in the total population of 
British India, according to the last census, is 21 *74- 
per cent. The balance may roughly be divided in the 
proportion of 3 to 2 between ca.ste-Hindus and the 
rest of the people, who are described by various names 
sucli as Adl-Hindus in Northern India, Adi-Dravidas 
in Southern India, tlse Depressed Classes in Eastern 
India. 

All students of political evolution who press for 
political autonomy must concede the legitimate claim 
of the minorities for their cultural autonomy and 
safeguarding of their political rights. A democratic 
institution will be converted into an oligarchic one if 
people representing only one particular interest over- 
whelm its constitution. Therefore to ensure demo- 
cracy in its real significance, attempt should be made to 
see that the various communities and difTerent 
interests living within its jurisdiction are represented 
on the local self-governing institutions. This can 
only be effected by the principle of separate repre- 
sentation to particular interests and difTerent com- 
munities. In my opinion it is essential to retain the 


system of communal electorates which has been 
worked since the Minto-Morley Reforms without any 
friction and which system has minimised enormou.sly 
the political wrangling between the communities at 
the time of election. In Assam, since the introduction 
of the Reforms in 1G21, this principle is in operation 
for the Muhammadan community, the Tea Industry 
and the mercantile and the commercial interests. I 
advocate the extension of this principle to all com- 
munities both in the local as well as in the Central 
Government. But in order that such minority 
representation may be effective, the representation 
should be far in excess of its numerical proportion 
when the numerical strength of the minority is less 
than one-fourth of the total population. But in no 
case, the majority of a community in a provincial 
legislature should be converted into a minority by 
such over-representation to different groups of 
minorities in that province. 

The present basis of the franchise as, strictly 
speaking, the property qualification^nd therefore 
a very small proportion — it is about five per cent, of 
the population — has been enfranchised. In Assam 
the proportion is about 3’5 if the labour force of tea 
gardens are excluded from calculations. In order 
that the members of the Council may truly represent 
their constituency, I would advocate an adult 
franchise for all people of 25 and 30 years of age 
respectively, for the local and central legislature. 
The present age limit is 21, but I want to raise it so 
that people who have experience of the world 
and most probably of managing their o^vn house- 
hold, %vill be in a better position to cast a discerning 
vote than one who has hardly entered the threshold 
of life or is just fresh from an educational institution. 
Should, however, adult sufirage at this stage of the 
political growth of the people be held unwieldy, I 
am for enfranchising everyone who now possess a vote 
in a Municipality or a Local Board election for the 
purpose of the provincial Legislative Council. 
Similarly, everyone who is now on the electoral 
roll of the provincial Council should be put on the 
electoral roll for the Central Legislature. 

The present method of election is voting by the 
ballot. Though, in effect, on account of the illiteracy 
of about 30 per cent, of the voters, voting by ballot 
resolves into an open voting, I am for continuing the 
present system of voting by ballot in the next con- 
stitution. There has been considerable growth of 
public opinion in the country since the introduction 
of the Montagu Reforms, and people have learnt the 
value of the vote. The emergence of parties, how'- 
ever, in the legislatures, has been slow excepting 
the well organised Swaraj or Congress Party, whose 
main creed is obstruction and bringing the adminis- 
trative machinery to a deadlock. There is no other 
well organised party on defined political principles. 
However, w'ith the growth of democratic institutions, 
the party system is bound to come into existence. 

In purely democratic institutions, all members 
should be elected, and it is a moot point whether in 
our future constitution, our legislatures should be 
entirely elected or the Government should retain 
some power of nomination. Kxpeiience of the 
working of the Reforms of 1921 in Assam, points to 
the conclusion that nomination of a small element 
has worked for the betterment of the country. At 
present in Assam, in a Council of 53, Government 
nominate five officials and five non-officials. Or, in 
other W'ords, about one-fifth of the members of the 
Local Legislature get their admission into it on the 
principle of nomination. The proportion is rather 
high, and the number of nominations may be 
admitted in the future constitution to the extent of 
onc-tenth of the total strength of the legislature, so 
that the presence of a few experienced officers of the 
administration and the representation of such 
minority" communities whose members could not 
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secure election "but whose representation is deemed 
essential for the better governance of the country, 
may be secured. 

2. The SMiiahilily of existing areas for legislative 
and administrative purposes, etc. In Assam, barring 
the provincial Legislative Council, the local self- 
governing institutions function for urban areas as 
Municipalities, and for rural areas as Local Boards. 
The constitution of these are regulated by the Assam 
Municipal Act of 1923, and the Assam Local Self- 
Government Act of 1915. In the earlier enactment, 
the principle of communal representation has been 
accepted for the Muhammadan community and the 
Tea Industry. But in the Municipalities, this 
principle has not been conceded with distressing 
results for the Muhammadan community. I will 
illustrate this by quoting figures for the Municipal 
elections of only three towns in Assam which have 
been held last month. In the town of Sylhct, with 
a total population of 16,912, 8,401 of which are 
Muhammadans, and 8,279 are Hindus, out of a total 
of 16 elected seats, only 5 Mussulmans were returned 
as against 11 Hindus. While in Gauhati, with a 
total population of 10,480, of whom 3,582 are Muham- 
madans, only^ Muhammadan was regularly elected 
to the Municipal Board out of a total of 16 seats. 
And in the town of Habiganj, where the Moslem 
population is 1,658 out of a total population of 
5.918, not a single Muhammadan was elected to the 
Municipality with 12 elected members, although in 
the sub-division of Habiganj, the Muhammadans 
form over 60 per cent, of the total population. 

In 1920, an. Act called the Assam Rural Self- 
Government Act has been passed by the local legis- 
lature for creating village self-governing institutions 
with entirely elected members. This Act has not up 
to now been in operation. I do not know how the 
minorities would fare under this Act. In my opinion, 
the principle of communal representation ought to 
be introduced both in the Municipal as well as in all 
Self-Governing institutions, in order to safeguard the 
representation of Muhammadans who are to a certain 
extent • more backward both educationally and 
economically than their neighbours, the Hindus. 
Excepting in one instance, the local boards in Assam 
comprise subdivisions of districts as their area of 
jurisdiction. In my opinion the existing areas are 
suitable for these local self-governing bodies. 

Although in the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
principle of communal representation -was accepted, 
yet by the division of the electorate into Moslem and 
non-Moslem, a great injustice was done to the 
Muhammadan minorities to safeguard whom this 
principle was embodied in the constitution. As I 
have already stated earlier, the non-Moslems include 
everybody, the primitive people or the Animists, the 
Christians, etc., with the result that caste-Hindus 
who are organised, educated and who are also 
economically better situated than the rest, have 
monopolised, at least in Assam, all the seats reserved 
for non-Moslems. I will illustrate what I mean by 
the figures for the province of Assam. Out of a 
total population of over 79 laldis, the Muhammadans 
form 22 lakhs and odd (reference is to 1921 census 
figures). The division of the electorate into Moslem 
and non-i\Ioslem have put these 22 lakhs Moslems in 
one group, and the caste-Hindus. the non-caste 
Hindus, the Primitive people, the Christian people 
and the coolie population of the tea gardens into a 
polyglot electorate of all creeds. Roughly speaking, 
there are 10 lakhs of labour forces working in the 
different tea gardens in the province and about 
C lakhs of ex-tGD. garden coolies have settled as 
ordinary raiyats or cultivators. These TO lakhs of 
people have got no representation in the local l^is- 
lature. All these people are drawn from the aboriginal 
tribes of Bombay, ^ladras and the Central Provinces, 
and can, by no stretch of language or imagination, 
be called Hindus. Then there are 12 lakhs of 
primitive people, of whom only over 5 lakhs are in 
the hills. These have got no point of contact with 


the Hindus. These people also have no repre- 
sentation. Then there are over a lakh of Christian 
people without any representation in the legislature. 
The weight of the numbers of all these people is 
being taken advantage of by the caste-Hindus and 
their representation in the Council is far in excess of 
what their actual numbers demand. I therefore 
press upon the Commission the strong desirability' 
of finding means by which the democratic institution 
may not be turned into an oligarchy. I suggest that 
the electorate may be divided into Moslem, caste- 
Hindu and Primitive people, in other words a miscel- 
laneous electorate be formed for proper representation 
of backward communities. 

Another factor which greatly affected the Moslem 
community is the distribution of seats in the local 
legislatures on a calculation of population on the 
previous census figures. For obvious reasons, the 
Government of India Act, 1919, had to base the 
constitution on the census figures of the year 1911. 
But a comparison of past census figures reveals the 
fact that the proportion of increase of Moslem popula- 
tion in a decade is far greater than those of the 
other major community and the advantage of 
increased population — which is a very real advantage 
for a minority community — is lost to them, if the 
census figures of the previous decade are drawn upon, 
to distribute scats in the legislatures between the 
various communities. I will again illustrate my 
point by actual figures. 

The population of the province of Assam in 1874 
distributed amongst the Hindus and Moslems and 
their number in 1921 is shown below. 



Census figures 
of 1872 

Census of 

Percentage of 
increase 
approximately 

Surma 

Valley 

987,453 

(Hindus) 

1.438,153 

! 

45-8 

Brahmaputra 

Valley 

1,692,044 

(Hindus) 

2,630.135 

654 

Surma 

Valley 

928.492 

(IVloslems) 

1.604,420 

72-8 

Brahmaputra 

Valley 

1 176,059 

(Moslems) 

585,503 

232-8 


Similarly the Christian community, too, has a 
phenomenal rise from 35,960 souls in 1901 to 132,100 in 
1021, but the majority of these are in the Hills, which 
is beyond the pale of Reforms. 

How injuriously this has worked, I will illustrate 
by an example from my o\vn constituency. I 
represent the the Muhammadan constituency of 
Kamrup, Darrang-cum-Nowgong, comprising three 
districts with an area of 11,119 square miles. The 
total Moslem population of this area was 102,000 in 
1011, and was given only one seat by the 1919 Act 
to that community, while five non-Muhammadan or 
Hindu seats were given for the same area. But 
when the Reforms were actually set into operation 
in 1921, this area revealed a Moslem population of 
218,663 of whom some 8,000 were voters. In other 
words, the Moslem community'^ lost the advantage of 
over a lakh of population in this electorate alone, by 
the process of basing the distribution of seats on 
1911 census figures. 

Again, I do not know how the electorates were 
divided. As mentioned above, a Moslem seat was 
created from an area of over 11,000 square miles, 
with over 8,000 voters, while a non-Muhammadan 
seat was given for an area of 287 square miles, with 
2,086 voters for the Hailakandi sub-division of the 
Cachar district, total population being only 76,000. 

I submit for these reasons that in calculating the 
seats for the new constitution, due regard be had to 
the average increase in the population of different 
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communities according to the past three or four 
censuses, and also the creation of unequal and 
un^Yicldy canstitnencie.s he avoided. 

The division of India into different provinces both 
for legislative and administrative purposes, though 
not ideal, has by now received the sanctity of ages, 
and is also fairly satisfactory. But there is a great 
di0erence in the status of provinces and the jjowers 
of the legislatures and administrations. Some pro- 
vinces have not been brought rvithin the operation 
of the Government of India Act, e.g. the Nortli- 
West Frontier, Baluchistan, and Ajmer-Merwara. 
In -Assam, the maximum instalment of Reforms have 
not been granted, e.g. Kxcise, tire Public Works 
Department excepting the Irrigation Branch and 
Fisheries, which are transferred subjects in all other 
provinces, were not so in Assam until 1B2B, when 
Excise and Fisheries have been transferred to the 
control of the kfinisters on account of the persistent 
demands of the Council, but even now the Public 
Worics Department remains a reserved subject in 
this province. Bombay and Burma have got the 
Department of Forest, in addition, transferred to 
popular control, though the other provinces have 
been denied this privilege. All these anomalies 
ought to be done away witli in the next constitution, 
and every province should be granted a Unitary 
•system of Government. I see no reason wliy the 
North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan and 
Ajmer-Mersvara (if the population can sustain it), 
should not be granted Reforms. The majority of the 
people, at least in the first two, have been demanding 
it, but an opposition from certain interested quarters 
has made the Central Government sit tight. There 
is no reason to apprehend that 01 per cent, and 81 
per cent, of Muhammadans in these two provinces 
cannot look after the interests of the small Hindu 
minority when the four per cent, and the six per 
cent, small Muhammadan minority in the Central 
Provinces and Madras have submitted themselves 
to the preponderating Hindu majority in these 
provinces. 

The province of Sind, which is now an appendage 
to the Bombay Presidency, has been seeking a 
separation from the present arrangement. When the 
majority of the Sind population want to have a 
Government of its own, and when her present con- 
nection with Bombay Presidency has not been 
beneficial to her interest, it will be but an act of 
justice to create Sind into a separate province when 
it has a growing revenue, and its population about 
that of Assam when it was constituted into a separate 
province in 1874. Moreover, the important project 

^ Sukkur Barrage is bound, on completion, to 
S' d population and iirosperity of 

This brings me to the separatist agitation on the 
part of certain people of the Sylhet district in Assam 
for Its union with Bengal. 1 am one of those who 
strongly protest against this movement. Sylhet at 
present, forms the premier district of the province 
of Assam, with nearly one-third its population. The 
district 13 ,a deficit one, and with the provincial 
revenues collected from elsewhere, the administration 
nas sunk a large amount of capital for the better- 
ment of tile district, and it would be a sad blow to 
Assam if Sylhet is allowed to go back to Bengal 
Moreover, the mam planks in tlie platform of this 
agitation, is linguistic affinity with Bengal and a 
.?* revenue administration than the 
rest of Assam. I challenge any one to say that the 
monrr the district of Sylhet is Bengali 

proper. On tlie same grounds, the district of G^l- 
up tlieir claim to be incorporated with 
Bengal, ap already a movement has set afoot 
amongst the Zemindars of Goalpara in this bth df 
m spite of the fact that there is a counter-movemetit 
by the people at large. The district of Caebar "s- 
raorc or less a sort of colony of the Sylhet people 
Tliey also want to go to Bengal it Sylhet goes*^ f 
opujmn that on account of tij geogf^hical 
position of Cachar and Lushai Hills,® tlmsj t^o 


districts, for administrative purposes alone, must be 
transferred to Bengal along with Sylhet. It is 
extremel 3 ' doubtful if the majority of the Sylhet 
people want to go to Bengal, The Muhammadans 
who form the majority of that district do not favour 
the idea, and the mass of Hindu people are indillercnt. 
The agitation is confined to a small but vocal coterie 
of the intelligeniia. Authoritative statement has 
not been wanting that the rest of Assam cannot be 
given the status of a major province after the defec- 
tion of Sylhet. And Assam, who has worked dyarcliy 
vcrji satisfactorily, ought not to be rewarded with a 
loss of its status in the next constitutional advance. 

Any attempt to redistribute the provinces of 
India on a linguistic basis will raise a veritable 
hornets’ nest. What province is there in India 
with a liomogcneous population and a common 
language .? In Madras Presidency, four distinct 
languages are in vogue, each counting millions who 
use them. Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese 
are the principal languages spoken there. In 
Bombay, there are Marathi, Guzerati and Sindhi. 
In Punjab, tlicre are Pushto, Punjabi or Gurmukhi 
and Urdu. 

Bengal politicians, in their last Provincial Con- 
ference held at Easirhat, passed a re^aition to tiie 
effect that the Eastern districts of Biliar, viz. 
Singbhum, Manbluim and Pumea and tlie Westerii 
districts of Assam, viz. Sylhet and Goalpara, should 
be brought under the Bengal administration. On 
the same ground, tlie United provinces may like to 
absorb tlie Western districts of Bibar, as they speak 
the same language current in United Provinces. 

Central Provinces is sharply divided into the 
Marathi-speaking. Urdu-speaking and Oriya-speaking 

_ In short, once tlic principle of linguistic affinity 
IS ^needed for the purposes of transferring Sylhet 
to Bengal, it will raise sucli an awkward precedent 
that India shall j)er/orce have to ho redistributed 
into smaller provinces in the south, while in the north 
a few existing provinces will cease to exist, bringing 
in a change in the administration which will be simply 
bewildenng in its complexity and difficulty. 

A point of great importance for the province of 
f^sam is whether the Hill districts, which form 
ab^t half the area of the province, i.e„ the districts 
of Garo, Naga, Lushai, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and 
the fronti^ tracts, should be brought within the . 
reforms. E.xccpting the Khasi Hills, wherein is 
situated the provincial headquarters of Shillong • 
the people of the other Hill districts are semi- . 
cinhsed, and ratiier aborigines, and have nothing 
m common with the people of the plains districts^ 
and m the present Reforms, except the urban con- 
of Sliillong, the test of the Hills were rele- 
r^iZt pre-reform administration, and are 

called Backivard Tracts.” All these Hill districts 
are run on a deficit, the total deficit for all the Hills 
being about ten laklis. They have got different laws 

Kharis u T’ o.xcepting the 

Khasi Hills, to come within the Reforms la mv 

TiU™ ■ '=’'‘'®Pting the Municipality ot 

coii^Wntinn'aT’'^ ^ brought within the next 

constitutional advance, but they should bo 

tlic"”rn’'‘^'^'^ acUng as Agent to 

the Governor General in Council, and the cost of 

entirely borne by the 

iodies. I have touched 
Ac^ of oi^:« points arising from the 

not not “»-gove%ing bodies. As 1 have 

local boards, I refrain fS saying any^^^^^ 

SSS.Ss.'Tr 

r Governments. As I liave indi- 

cated already, the constitutional development of tiie 

Sn^tuLSn^fi? " towards the evolutionTf f feiml 
constitution for India within the British Fmnire 

fn Hseif.'inS aU ' 

ng governed m matters of concern by a Central 
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Federal State, I, therefore, advocate that Pro- 
vincial Governments in future should obtain political 
autonomy- That is, Kesponsible Government should 
be conceded to the provinces by placing all provincial 
subjects in charge of Ministers responsible for the 
administration to the provincial legislature, the 
Governor being the constitutional head of the Pro- 
vincial Government. This presupposes the principle 
of joint responsibility of Ministers- and Cabinet 
system of Government will be the result. 

The institution of dyarchy which has been 
worked for the last eight years has revealed many 
defects and should be done away with. This system 
may have been good for the transition period. In 
effect, its harmonious working was dependent on a 
very slender personal equation, vi 2 ., the personality 
of the Governor and his strict observance of con- 
stitutional procedure. Paradoxical though it .may 
seem, this system has worked more satisfactorily 
where it has not been worked as a dyarchy. The 
division of Departments into Reserved and Trans- 
ferred : their administration by the Governor 
respectively with the help of the Members of the 
Executive Council who are not responsible to the 
Legislative Cfi^ncil and the Ministers who are fully 
responsible \ power of the legislature's vote 

over the transferred budget and the responsibiUty 
of the Ministers to and the regulation of their pay 
by the Legislature compared with the irresponsibility 
of the Executive Council Members ; the power of 
certification by the Governor of the budget of the 
Reserved side — all these create a most anomalous, 
difficult and delicate situation for the Ministers. 
The Ministers, in spite of a very difficult situation, 
administered the subjects under their portfolios as 
efficiently as those under the charge of the Governor 
with his E-xecutive Council, The whole politics of 
the Legislative Council, so far as my experience of 
the last two Councils goes, centred round the 
Ministers. The Council took a particular delight 
in making the position of the Ministers most insecure, 
and sessional recurrence of the bogey of no-confidence 
motions and the hardy annual motions of reduction 
of Mini.sters* salaries made it extremely difficult for 
the evolution of any broad policy. Moreover, the 
ordinary period of three years of office for a Minister 
as compared ivith that of an Executive Council 
Member, whose term of office is five years generally, 
leaves little room for a continuity of policy in the 
subjects transferred to the Ministers’ control. 
Experience has also shown that pseudo or semi- 
responsibility stimulates agitation and prevents 
smooth working of the political and administrative 
machinery. For all these reasons, I advocate that 
dyarchy be done away with, and a system of Unitary 
Government be introduced in tlie constitution for 
the Provincial Governments. For Assam, I advocate 
a Provincial Legislature of eigh^ members, which 
gives, roughly speaking, one member for each one 
lakh of population, and one-tenth of whom may be 
nominated by the Governor. There ought to be 
four Ministers to advise the Governor, all responsible 
to the Legislature, but appointed by tlie Governor, 
with, fixed salaries. To ensure collective responsi- 
biUty, it will be better if the Governor invites one 
particular individual to form a Cabinet, and instructs 
him to choose his own colleagues, with safeguards 
for representation of different interests and 
communities. Unless this is done, in a province 
like Assam, where various considerations of race, 
creed and territories are at play, it is impossible to 
expect joint responsibility of the Ministry. Speaking 
from personal experience, I found that my late 
colleague held diametrically opposite views on 
broad questions of principle, like communal repre- 
sentation, territorial redistribution of the province, 
etc., and any collective responsibility was out of the 
question under the circumstances. 

The lifetime of a Council of three years is too 
short, and before the Councillors and the Ministers 
have settled to work, they are thrown again into 
the throes of a general election. In my opinion the 
c 


lifetime of a Council should be of 'a five years’ dura- 
tion. 

In order to safeguard the interests of minorities, 
I have already stated that I advocate the principle 
of communal representation for the Moslems, the 
Animists and the Tea and Commercial interests. 
On a basis of population and the importance of the 
interests concerned, I will like to distribute the seats 
in the Provincial Council as follows : — 

Caste — Hindus . . . . . . 25 

Mussulmans . . . . . . 25 

Indian Christians . . . . 2 

Primitive people . . . . . . 7 

Tea Industry (including labour force) 10 

Commerce and other Industries . . 3 

Nominated by Governor . . . . 8 

Total . . 80 

If possible, on the analogy of the post-war consti- 
tutions of Southern Europe, the cultural autonomy 
of the minorities may also be safeguarded by the 
constitution. 

I do not advocate the institution of Second 
Chambem for the Provincial Governments. I think 
for a small province like Assam, the electoral roll 
for a Second Chamber will be very meagre, and 
incompatible with a democratic institution. I 
would very much like to safeguard the interests of 
the different communities by providing in the con- 
stitution a clause to the effect that no Bill be intro- 
duced or passed in a local legislature to the detriment 
of an}'^ community or communities unless that Bill 
or Act has received the assent of three-fourths of 
the members of that particular community or 
communities. 

As regards the finances of Provincial Governments. 
I am for keeping all present provincial resources of 
revenue, and also for including in it certain heads of 
revenue which at present are enjoyed by the Central 
Government. I strongly advocate that the proceeds 
of any e-xport duty or of any income-tax on a com- 
modity, and tlie proceeds thereof, respectively, 
raised by a particular industrj^ of any province 
should be made available for that province. 
Speaking for Assam, the main industry in Assam is 
tea, and tea export duty was levied so long, but 
Assam never enjoyed any portion of that revenue. 
These tea companies have made huge profits lately, 
and paid considerable amounts of income-tax, but 
Assam was given only a very small share of the 
revenue from that income-tax. The question of the 
audit of the provincial finances may be left with the 
Central Government. 

I would also advocate a special financial treatment 
from tlie Central Government so far as Assam is 
concerned. The geographical position and its topo- 
graphy make the administration of Assam very 
costly. Assam is the North-East Frontier of India, 
and is surrounded by warlike, uncivilised or semi- 
civiliscd tribes. This necessitates maintaining an 
armed force which otherwise Assam would not have 
maintained. On pressure from the Legislature, 
the Government of India is now bearing only a share 
of the cost of maintenance of this force. The entire 
share of the cost of maintenance of the Assam Rifles, 
in my opinion, should be borne by the Central 
Government. I have also spoken at an earlier stage 
that the Hill districts should be maintained by the 
Central Government. Barring the fact that the Hill 
Districts Budget is not a separate one, but is placed 
before the Council in the same Provincial Budget; 
there is no manner of connection between, the 
administration of the Hills and the Plains Districts. 
Assam is divided into two valleys by the Bramaputra 
and the Surma rivers, which are again separated by 
the ridge of inaccessible hills. Up till now there is 
no direct communication between the two vallej*s. 
This has caused increased cost of administration. 
And also, the fact that the hills, both for political 
and social reasons, require to be administered by 
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Europeans, tlie presence of European planting 
communitv scattered all over the province, requires 
a larger number of British recruits than would have 
been the case in the ser\uces. This also has raised 
the cost of administration. Then each of the two 
valleys being divided by mighty rivers, like the 
Brahmaputra and tlie Surma, requires public worlcs 
on either bank, and this is another drain on the 
meagre revenues of the province. It may not be 
out of place to mention here that the total revenues 
of the province is below that of the Corporation of 
Calcutta or Bombay City. 

5. The Central Government. For the present, I 
would suggest a sort of dyarchy for the Central 
Government. Or, in other words, the constitution 
of the Central Government should follow, in its 
main outline, the constitution of any of tlie bigger 
proWnces under the Montagu Reforms. I advocate 
250 members for the Central Legislature for the 
24-7,000,000 and odd population of British India. 
In view of the political importance and the past 
liistory of the Muhammadan minority, I advocate 
that one-third of the total number of members 
should be drawn from the Muhammadan community 
through separate electorates. There should be a 
Viceroy's Cabinet of eight members, at least four 
being Indians drawn from the different communities 
in the Central Legislature. Those subjects in the 
Central Government which are now in the port- 
folios of Ministers in Provincial Councils should be 
administered with the same degree of responsibility 
to the Central Legislature by the members of the 
Cabinet. I have spoken already earlier as to 
franchise. If my main proposal is not accepted, I 
would lower the franchise for the Central Legisla- 
ture, and would admit everyone who is a voter in 
the Provincial Legislative Council in the electoral 
roll of the Central Legislature. For the Central 
Government, I advocate a Second Chamber on the 
lines of the present Council of State, but would make 
it far more democratic. The relationship between 
the tvvo Houses should remain as at present. The 
budget of those subjects which are now votablc in 
the Provincial Councils should be made votable in 
the Central Legislature also. 

G. Relations between Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments. I have already indicated tliat the Central 
Government should have the minimum of control 
over the Provincial Government. In other words, 
I advocate full responsible Government for the 
provinces. This should do away ^vith the general 
power of superintendence and direction in all 
provincial subjects. The Central Government should 
further have tlie supreme power as regards tlie 
defence of India. In other words, the Army, the Navy, 
the Air forces, and the political affairs should be left 
wnth the Central Government. Financial relations 
between the Central and the Provincial Governments 
I have already advocated, and from the current 
tlie SIcston Settlement has become a dead- 
letter as the provincial contributions have been 
remitted hi tola. 

^ \ Centris ayid Judiciary. Almost ev’cry local 
Legislative Council has expressed a desire that the 
^sting system of the combination of Judicial and 
Executive functions should be done away with. I 
opinion that this much-needed reform 
ought to be brought into existence in the next 
constitution. 

S. The ConsiUuUonal Problem, etc. I have already 
indicated that our constitution shoufd aim at the 
evolution of a United States of India, and that in 
my opinion a Federation of Provincial Governments 
IS the only form of Government suitable to the 


conditions prevailing in India to-day. • I am strongly 
of opinion that a sort of equilibrium may be attained 
by creating the three provinces I have advocated 
earlier, i.e., the North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan and Sind, which should also enjoy the 
same amount of privileges as are granted to the 
other provinces of India. For a contented India 
would largely depend upon the relations of the two 
main communities. With the extension of reforms 
to these new provinces, the Moslems will be in a 
majority in five, while the Hindus will be in a majority 
in six. It is expected that a Federal constitution 
for India on those lines will bring about the much- 
needed harmony between the two communities, and 
will set at rest the communal strife which has been 
a disgrace to the countrj’^ during the last four years. 
Confidence in each other has been rudely shaken 
amongst the various communities, and minorities 
will be reconciled to constitutional changes by 
experience rather than by persuasion and force. 
Such a federated India should be given the same 
status and position as Canada and Australia in the 
British Empire. 

0. Relationship between Central Government and 
Secretary of State. The Government ^Tndia Act of 
1019 grants huge powers of initiative, 'superintend- 
ence and control to the Secretary of State. These 
powers are inconsistent with the grant of Self- 
Government to India which has been tlie declared 
policy of the British Parliament. I do not think 
that the Secretary of State should be given such 
powers of vast control even in affairs relating to the 
internal administration of the country. The control 
of the Secretary of State may be kept in the adminis- 
tration of the Foreign and Political affairs and the 
defence of India. The Secretary of State may also 
be given the power of regulating the relationship of 
India with the international world. In spite of the 
fact that I advocate for the present a dyarchic 
sy'stem for the Central Government— I am of opinion 
that the relationship beriveen the Central Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of State and the British 
Parliament should be at a par with the relationship 
of the Dominion Governments and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the British Parliament, 
except in those three departments over which I had 
advocated full control of the Secretary of State. 

10. The position of the Services. The position of 
the Indian Civil Service and other All-India Services 
will be anomalous in the constitution advocated by 
me. That is, after provincial autonomy, responsible 
Government will be a sham if the administration 
can have no control over the services. This was 
recognised by the Lee Commission, who advocated 
the discontinuance of the All-India Services in 
future, for the services operating in the Transferred 
Departments. In my opinion, the same argument 
holds good for the Civil Services. The All-India 
character of a Civil Service should be stopped 
henceforward, and each province should recruit its 
own services. All services should henceforth be 
provincial, and recruitment be made through either 
the Central or the Provincial Public Services Com- 
mission. The recruitment of officers of non-Indian 
domicile has made the administration very costly, 
and therefore the rate of Indianisation ought to be 
acederated and the money thus saved may be 
utilised for the growth of the provinces. 

As I have indicated already, I want that the 
prospects of the minorities for a proportionate share 
in the administration of the country’’ should be 
provided for in the constitution itself. • This will 
save a lot of bickering and unpleasantness in the 
local legislature. 
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Memorandum submitted by the BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Calcutta. 


The British Indian Association, founded in the 
year 1851, is the first Political Association in India. 
During the last three quarters of a century it has 
taken initiative in the introduction of many valuable 
measures. It has been the policy of this Association 
to approach all important public questions with 
due sense of responsibility and with proper regard 
to the views of the Government and the people. 

- The majority of our members are conservatives 
in politics, but they realise that under the altered 
circumstances brought about by the Government of 
India Act of 1919, it is their duty to proceed on 
progressive lines and it is their privilege to help in 
the political advancement of the country and to 
initiate measures for the amelioration of the condition 
of their countrymen, belonging to other sections of the 
society, with due regard to their own claims as can 
justly and properly be put forward before the Govern- 
ment and the awakening democracy of the present 
age. The members of the Association represent 
landed and other vested interests. 

In view of its politics and the important interests 
that it r^pres^nts, the British Indian Association 
naturally welcomes the opportunity of submitting 
its opinion to the Indian Statutory Commission 
in the hope that the recommendations of the 
Commission will lead to a large measure of advance 
towards responsible form of Government, and it 
trusts that such advance, while being generous 
and marked, would be suitable to the conditions of 
Bengal and of India. The Committee of the Asso- 
ciation after careful consideration has decided to 
limit its submissions mainly to matters which 
predominantly affect interests represented by the 
Association. The Committee has, therefore, decided 
not to touch some of the important subjects referred 
to in the memorandum of the Commission circulated 
to public Associations inviting opinions. The 
principal reason for coming to this decision was 
that a suitable answer to some of these important 
points would depend largely on the decision of the 
Commission about abolition or retention of communal 
representation. As it is not possible for my Com- 
mittee to anticipate the decision of the Commission 
on this vital point, it has decided to refrain from 
expressing its opinion on a number of important 
questions. The Committee would, therefore, content 
.itself by urging some of the broad points of the 
future provincial constitution, such as tlie electorates 
and the franchise with special reference to interests 
in which our Association are vitally concerned. My 
Committee would also venture to point out the need 
for stability and ordered progress in the new consti- 
tution. In view of its opinion stated above about 
communal representation, the Committee has 
refrained from expressing its views on the constitution 
of the Central Government. For the same reason it 
has also decided to reserve its opinion on a number 
of points affecting the provincial Government. We 
would, however, desire to emphasise at the outset 
tliat full provincial autonomy subject to the safe- 
guard of an Upper House is essential for ordered 
progress and for development of responsible Govern- 
ment. 

I. The Representative System as Applied to 
British India. 

(a) Basis of FraticJiise. The Committee of the 
Association would in this connection venture to 
place before the Commission some preliminary 
observations. In order to achieve success in ad- 
ministration through a Responsible form of Govern- 
ment, the realities of the situation and the interests 
vitally affected should not be ignored. The progress 
and advance in a Responsible form of Government 
should also depend on the progress and advance 
of the classes, interests and communities concerned. 
In this connection, my Committee would like to 
draw the attention of the members of the Commission 
to some well-known facts about the progress of 
Responsible Government in the United Kingdom, 


where in each step of advance in Responsible Govern- 
ment adjustments were made in the basis of franchise 
and formation of electorates from time to time to 
suit the variations in social and economic changes 
amongst the people. Before 1832, Responsible 
Government there meant responsilDiUty of the 
Government for the time being to a comparativ'ely 
limited number of voters. As the commercial, 
trading and manufacturing cities gained in import- 
ance, franchise was extended to them by the great 
Reforms Act of 1832. Consequently, changes in 
the number and class of voters were made in the 
sixties, eighties and nineties of the last century, 
and under the People's Act of 1918 the qualifying 
franchise of a British, male voter was fixed at an 
annual value of £10 and of a woman voter at an 
annual value of £5 in her own right or in the right 
of her husband. Responsible Government in England 
therefore, had a steady progress with a steady 
increase in number and change in the class of voters. 
In such advance due note was taken of the changing 
conditions of different classes and interests of citizens 
who were enfranchised, proper attention being 
always paid to the capacity of these voters to 
exercise intelligently their right of franchise. It is 
true that the conditions in Bengal and in India 
are very different from those of the United ICingdom, 
but there is one point which should be borne in mind, 
that Responsible Government in a country for the 
time being should be responsible to and represent 
those interests which from the social and economic 
points of view are important at that particular period 
of its national advance. Approaching the question 
from this broad aspect my Committee would like to 
point out that over 90 per cent, of the people of Bengal 
are agriculturists, and the interest of Bengal 
is therefore predominantly rural. On the welfare 
of the 90 per cent, of its agricultural population 
also depends to a large extent the welfare of the 
urban population. The agriculturists who cultivate 
lands in rural areas hold those lands under zemindars 
who arc proprietors of the soil ) but lie bulk of 
these agriculturists have protection from ejectment. 
The interests of Bengal, therefore, require that 
those who are proprietors of lands as also those who 
cultivate the land should be adequately represented 
in the Legislature. 

There are at present only five representatives of 
the landholders in the Bengal Legislative Council 
and only one in the Legislative Assembly. The 
zemindars of Bengal directly contribute one third 
of the total provincial revenue. Besides this direct 
contribution they also pay a large portion of their 
taxes from which the expenditure of the Government 
of Bengal is met. The social, political and economic 
importance of this class can hardly be overstated. 
They have only five representatives in the Local 
Legislature consisting of 140 members and only one 
in the Legislative Assembly — these representations 
are very inadequate. It may be pointed out that 
under the Minto-Morley Reforms the landholders 
were granted the privilege of electing five represent- 
atives in the Local Council consisting of only 27 
elected members and of sending two members to 
the Imperial Legislative Council. In the Reforms 
of 1919, their number of scats remained stationary, 
though the number of representatives both in the 
Council and the Legislative Assembly -was largely 
increased. In consideration of their large contribu- 
tion to the provincial exchequer, their importance 
as a class and the fact tliat they owm the proprietary 
interest of practicalty the whole of Bengal, the 
zemindars should be given at least one third of the 
elected seats in the Local Council. It has been 
suggested that as the zemindars can come to the 
Legislative Council through the General Electorates 
there is not adequate justification for earmarking 
a larger number of seats for them through the Special 
Constituencies ; those who make this suggestion 
overlook the obvious fact that in' order to success- 
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fully contest a seat in the General Constituency 
there is little chance for a zemindar candidate unless 
he be willing to foreswear his class interest and accept 
a proletariat and anti-British programme and 
popular slogans in support of such demands. 
Experience in Bengal Election confirms this 
contention. But apart from experience, here we 
may be permitted to point out that this phenomenon 
is not unhnown in other countries ; a capitalist who 
gets returned from a labour scat in the United 
Kingdom must undoubtedly voice labour opinion 
and cannot be looked upon as a representative of 
his class. In the present state of our political 
evolution the peculiar condition of our country, and 
the existence of a ruling power, belonging to another 
race, unless the Representative form of Government 
be based on the actual class interests difficulties are 
likely to be encountered. 

The Committee of my Association submits that if 
the zemindars be not precluded from contesting 
the seats in the general constituencies, the number 
of their seats in tlie special constituencies should be 
increased at least to 15. But if they be so precluded 
then tlie number of seats reserved for them should 
be at least 30 per cent, of the elected seats. 

In this connection my Committee begs to point 
out that the number of the electors in the Landholders* 
Constituencies should be considerably increased by 
reducing the revenue, cess and rent qualifications 
and by including permanent tenure holders who pay 
a definite amount of rent or cesses. But in order 
to retain the distinctive feature of these constituencies 
the existing francliise qualifications should not be 
reduced by more than one third, 

(6) Number of scats in rural areas should be 
increased and their present size should be reduced. 

Municipal franchise in muffusil Bengal should be 
separated from rural constituencies. 

At present, we have one seat for about 11,500 
voters, both in the Muhammadan and non- 
Muhammadan constituencies. The number of voters 
is too large and the areas too big for one 
candidate to properly canvass when he is expected 
to visit almost every village personally and, if possible, 
every hamlet, in spite of the defective means of 
conveyance and communication. To effect some 
improvement in this matter -svithout making the 
legislature an unwieldy body, my Committee ventures 
to suggest that one seat may be allotted to every 
seven thousand voters and tlie administrative unit 
of a district may accordingly be divided into electoral 
districts or constituencies. Wc propose a complete 
separation of the rural and urban areas for the purpose 
of election. At present only Calcutta. Dacca, 24 
Parganas and the riparian municipalities of Hooghly 
and Howrah have separate urban representations ; 
all the other municipalities form part of the rural 
constituencies. In the Reforms of 1919, these 
municipalities have been denied the right of separate 
representation because they were supposed to have 
no distinct interest from the rural areas of the 
districts in which they are situated. But this 
theory is open to question. ; people residing and 
carrying on their business and professioir in the 
mufiusil municipalities, though some of them still 
retain lands in the villages, become a class by them- 
selves. They, on account ol their better economic 
condition, higher status due to their learned pro- 
fession, trade and commerce and superior education 
eiyoy greater advantage in life, and have little 
^mty of interest with people living in tlie villages 
In the elections, they make a distinction betrveen a 
candidate hailing from their own toivn and those 
belonging to the nioflusil areas and there is a strong 
tendency to support the former in preference to the 
latter. A rivalry is thus noticeable between the 
urban and the rural areas of a constituency. Larger 

compact 

S™ter facihty of canvassing and of recording 

rsttnnuTnd'' ““‘f'Sence of the town people, and 
L ? tendency to support a candidate belonging 
to the town generally decide the result of election 


in favour of the urban candidate. So, we beg 
humbly to point out that the inclusion of municipal 
areas witliin the rural constituencies is hardly fair 
to the moffusil voters distributed over not less than 
1,000 villages, extending over an area of 800 to 1,200 
square miles. Voters, in the villages, have got to 
cover sometimes ten miles on foot to record their 
votes at a polling station which is absolutely un- 
connected by any road. With these disadvantages 
of a rural voter one would like to contrast the facilities 
enjoyed by an elector living in a moffusil toivn, 
where wc have generally three or four polling centres. 
So that each Nation records the votes of electors 
living -within a radius ' of one mile. All sorts of 
conveyances, including motor buses are available 
to them ; "they can have their tiffin at every street 
comer. On these grounds, we suggest a separation 
of the rural from the urban areas for the purpose of 
election. The municipalities of each district should 
be given a separate seat in the Council. 

{c) ' Commitnal Represeniaiion. We are against 
Idle introduction of the system of communal represent- 
ation in the local bodies or its continuance in the 
legislatures except in the case of Europeans, who 
do not form part of the Indian natiQ^^jiood, but stay 
in India for a few years on business -and retire after 
a certain time. They always maintain their separate 
identity as a community in India even in matters 
political. But tliis cannot be said with regard to 
any other community in India, not even in the case 
of Anglo-Indians wJio have adopted India as their 
permanent home, far less can it be said in the case 
of Muhammadans. We beg to suggest the abolition 
of communal representation, but to safeguard the 
interest of minority communities seats may be 
earmarked. We do not propose to repeat the 
arguments against the system of communal representa- 
tion. This is a suggestion which has been almost 
universally advocated by the leaders of Indian 
public opinion both Hindu and Muhammadan, a very 
influential section of the latter community also has 
accepted it as a part of political expediency. So, 
we do not propose to deal witli it at length. 

{d) The relationship between representatives and 
coiistituenis. Admittedly, at present there is not 
much touch between a representative and his 
constituents. The number of electors, the unwieldy 
area, absence of facility of communication, laclc of 
real political education and interest on the part of 
the voters and want of party fund and party organ- 
isation, render it difficult to maintain tlie touch 
which a candidate is obliged to form at the time Of 
election. Matters may improve with the reduction 
in area of constituencies and in number of electors 
as suggested b 3 ’^ us. 

IV, Provincial Governments. 

(n) Constitution. As regards the constitution of 
provincial legislature, the Committee of my 
Association would like to suggest that it should 
consist of two Chambers. The powers and consti- 
tution of an Upper ‘Chamber should be similar 
to tliose of the Council of State : -tlie qualification 
for Its membership should also be similar to that- of 
the Council of State witli slight reduction in case 
of property qualification. The life of the Upper 
Chamber should be five years and tliat of the Lower 
lour. ^ The Upper House in the provinces should be 
a revising Chamber with power to restore a demand 
refused by the Lower House. But bills, except the 
bmance Bills, may be first introduced in either of 
the -tvvo Houses. The Finance Bills should be first 
in^oduced in the Lower House. The Upper Chamber 
will have the power to criticise it and, if necessary, 
to restore any demand refused by the Lower House ; 
out will have no authority otherwise to vote on 
budget demands. The total strength of the Upper 
■House should not exceed more than fifty. The 
number of seats in the Lower House should be 
increased as already mentioned in this memorandum-. 

Jb) Working of Dyarchy. There is a concensus of 
opinion in favour of the aboli-tion of dyarchy. The 
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system has failed to work smoothly, and instead of 
maintaining the unity of tlie Government, on many 
occasions, their disunion became quite apparent. 
We do not propose to recount all such instances 
where the two halves of the Government failed to 
come to an agreement and measures introduced by 
the reserved side did not receive the active support 
of the ministers in the council, or when many 
important and useful schemes framed by the popular 
ministers did not materialise because they -w^re 
condemned by the members of the Executive Council 
cither on financial or political grounds. In all 
provinces, there were numerous instances of such 
disagreement. The greatest weakness of dyarchy lies 
in disagreement between the t\vo halves of the 
Government in questions relating to the Department 
of Law and Order. If they remain neutral in the 
council, the disunion in the Government is exposed 
and the ministers . lose sympathy of the Civil 
Service and of the non-official European community, 
on whose support they have to depend considerably, 
at least in Bengal. . If the ministers support the 
Government in maintaining Law and Order, they 
will at once forfeit the confidence of the Indian 
members of the Legislative Council, and the Swara- 
jists, who arc'-kgainst dyarchy on principle, taking 
full advantage of their unpopularity, wll move a 
vote of no-confidence on them. Thus the ministers 
suffer for an action of the Government over which 
they have little control. We are, therefore, in favour 
of full provincial autonomy in all the departments, 
including that of Law and Order. Unless this 
department is transferred to the Ministers, provincial 
autonomy will fail to secure full popular support 
and co-operation, and exclusion of popular control 
from this department will amount to another 
experiment in a limited form of diarchy, with all its 
defects and risks. Transference of control over 
this department from the Provincial to the Central 
Government as has been suggested by some political 
thinkers may tell upon the efficiency and prestige 
of the Provincial Government and will fail to secure 
popular satisfaction. The popular mind wll not 
make any distinction between an action of the 
Central Government and their agents in the provinces. 
The people will naturally resent any measure of the 
Government which they do not approve by retaliating 
on the Ministers over whom they will have consti- 
tutional control. Moreover, in order to foster a 
sense of administrative responsibility, whicli cannot 
be separated hrom constitutional concessions, it is 
highly d^irable that the department of Law and 
Order should be placed under a minister responsible 
to an elected legislature. Introduction of an Upper 
Chamber, consisting of the representatives of the 
people with large stake in the country, will strengthen 
and improve the position of tlie ministers, who will 
thus be able to act in the best interest of good 
administration, and ^vill not have to shirk their 
responsibility only to avoid unpleasant situations 
and for the security of their office. Ministers should 
be selected from both Houses, and they should have 
the right to address both the Chambers. 

(c) I^osition and powers of Governor. The Governor, 
in the existing constitution, is the head of the 
Executive ; with the introduction and development 
of real self-government, it should be the aim to make 
him the constitutional head, free as far as possible 
from all executive responsibilities. With the grant 
of provincial autonomy his right of interference 
witli tlie action of the ministers should be reduced 
to a minimum . Without freedom of action the position 
of a minister cannot be made sufficiently attractive 
or his powers effective. The Instrument of 
Instructions should be amended subject only to the 
power of interference by the Governor to prevent 
unfair discrimination between classes and interests 
and to protect minorities. Th6 Governor should not 
otherwise dissent from the opinion of his ministers. 
The practice of direct audience of Secretaries with 
the Governor should be discontinued. 

(<f) Rclaiiomhip of Ministers to each other. Apart 


from all other salutary effects of developing the 
principle of joint responsibility in order to avoid 
a division amongst the supporters of the ministers 
in the Council, purely on communal grounds, the 
system of joint responsibility should be introduced. 
This would act as a check on tendency on the part 
of the Hindu and the Muhammadan members of the 
Council to support or oppose a Minister on communal 
basis. 

{e) Working of Departments, The present division 
of departments into Reserved and Transferred are 
arbitrary and unscientific. For example, the Minister 
of Development is not in charge of Forests, which 
is a reserved subject ; so also we have the Minister 
of Agriculture witliout the charge of the Department 
of Irrigation, which is a Reserved one. The Minister 
in charge of the Department of Industries has no 
control over Factories. This difficulty will disappear 
with the introduction of full provincial autonomy. 
The division of portfolios amongst ministers them- 
selves also should be made in such a manner as to 
avoid any unscientific distribution. 

(/) Classification of Reserved and Transferred 
Sxthjecis. This artificial and temporary distinction 
betiveen Transferred and Reserved subjects as 
obtained at present cannot exist in a responsible 
Government. All the departments will be managed 
by Ministers whose number will not exceed four. 

(g) Desirability of Second Chamber. As in all other 
countries, during the period of transition when the 
administrative control of a country is being gradually 
shifted from monarchy, oligarchy or bureaucracy 
to the people, they generally lose their political 
balance and there come into existence extreme 
parties, which are often anti-Govemment or are 
definitely against those who undertake the responsi- 
bilities of office. They become the most popular 
of parties and sweep the poll. They are for levelling 
down all existing arrangements and by their un- 
reasonable opposition attempt to bring about a 
constitutional deadlock. This, too, has been our 
experience in Bengal since the election of 1023, 
when the Swarajists entered the Council with the 
express object of wrecking the working machine. 
They did succeed partly, if not wholly, in creating 
a constitutional chaos, and ministry after ministry 
was overthrovTi. Those which survived for a period 
the onslaught of the Opposition had a precarious 
existence, and the ministers who had thus to be 
always on the defensive could not seriously set their 
heart to any useful work. The failure of the 
ministers to achieve anything substantial since 
1923 may be largely, if not wholly, attributed to 
the unreasonable opposition of the extremist party 
which was naturally very popular and powerful against 
a foreign bureaucracy. In order to counteract the 
activities of such extreme parties, which are bound to 
come into existence at least for a long time yet with 
the growth of political consciousness of the people, 
who have been under a foreign domination for the 
last several centuries, it is desirable that there 
should be a Second Chamber, composed of persons 
of sober views, men with large stake in the countrj’’ 
and of proved political experience and sagacity. 
The legislature which will be thus bicameral will 
not be absolutely controlled by men of extreme 
views. The Government, with the introduction of 
provincial autonomy, ^vill be a Government by the 
people and will be able to rely upon the support of 
the Upper House, both for salutary legislations, 
and also for opposing measures which will be brought 
forward with the abject of putting obstacles in their 
path. The qualification for membership and 
composition of the pro\dncial Upper House should 
be like those of the Council of State, and there should 
be no communal representation, but seats may be 
reserved for the minority communities and special 
representation should be granted to special interests, 
like those of landholders and merchants. 

(A) Qtiesdon of provincial autonomy and control 
by the Coiiral Government. We have made it 
perfectly clear that full provincial autonomy is our 
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immediate goal. All the subjects should be trans- 
ferred to the charge of ministers responsible to the 
Provincial Legislature. The Central Government, 
whose control over the Local Government is mainly 
threefold, viz.. Legislative, Administrative and 
Financial, should fully transfer these powers to the 
Local Government, except in matters affecting 
inter-provincial interests, or interests of the Central 
Government, and in preventing unfair discrimination 
between class interests. In all inter-provincial 
matters, the Central Government must continue 
to be final arbiter. However much we may try to 
mould our constitution on the lines of the Federal 
Governments of Canada and Australia the analogy 
cannot be and should not be pushed too far. There 
are many questions which are peculiar to the Indian 
Empire, including those about the Native States. 
They are integral parts of the Indian Empire, whose 
interests cannot be ignored or whose importance 
as part and parcel of our country cannot be minimised. 
The Central Government or the Viceroy, as representa- 
tive of the British Crown, must come in to adjust all 
questions affecting the whole of India. Thus it udll 
be a mistake to suppose that our provinces can be 
modelled after the States ol Canada or Australia, 
or our Central Government after their Federal 
Governments. In all the three branches, viz.. Legis- 
lative, Administrative and Financial, the control of 
the Government of India should be relaxed as much as 
possible to make the provinces really autonomous 
siibj ect only to a general control and supervision of the 
Central Government to avoid inter-provincial, inter- 
communal clashes, to safeguard the interests of the 
Native States, and to maintain the position and 
power of the Government of India with due regard 
to national and imperial defence. The control of the 
Central Government over the Local Legislature 
may be minimised by certain modifications of 
Section 80 A of the Government of India Act, but 
we do not consider that complete freedom is a 
practical proposition. 

As regards the classification of Central and 
Provincial subjects we are inclined to accept the 
existing arrangement. The grant of full provincial 
autonomy may require some minor and technical 
changes and readjustments, but we do not propose 
to go into these intricate details in this memorandum. 

4 (A) and C (c). The financial relationship between 
the Central and Provincial Government, including 
the Meston Settlement. The Financial Settlement 
known as the Meston Award, which was ushered in 
with the Reforms of 1910, has practically dissatisfied 
all the provinces. The two Presidencies of Bengal 
and Bombay considered themselves very badly 
treated and attributed the failure of Reforms partially 
to financial stringency. Without entering into the 
long, and for the present unnecessary, discussion of 
the relative effect of the settlement of Lord Meston 
on the different provincial governments, we can say 
that Bengal was very hard hit ; she considered the 
allocation of revenue unfair and absolutely in- 
equitable. Repeated attempts of the Government 
of Bengal to get this defect remedied were in vain. 


Neither the Indian Legislative Assembly nor the 
Government of India are very sympathetic towards 
Bengal in this matter. The exaggerated idea of 
Bengal's economic prosperity due to the Permanent 
Settlement, the imperfect knowledge of the average 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly about 
the taxable capacity of her people, her past political 
preponderance and the unyielding and unsympathetic 
attitude of the Government of India have rendered 
the position of Bengal extremely unenviable in this 
financial crisis. Bengal, it may be pointed out, 
started with a deficit of two crores and twelve 
lakhs of rupees. To meet the deficit, the Government 
had to introduce three new taxation bills, viz. : 

(1) Bill to increase Judicial Stamp by 50 per cent. 

(2) Bill to increase non-Judicial Stamp by 50 

per cent. 

(3) Bill to raise Tax from Amusements. 

It was expected that a revenue of 1 crore and 40 
lakhs of rupees could be raised, but the total receipt 
from these three sources w'as not more than 95 lakhs 
of rupees. In September, 1921, the Government 
retrenched the Budget expenditure to the extent of 
90 lakhs. There was a further retrenchment in 1925, 
and the total amount of expenditure^hus curtailed 
was about crores of rupees. iViB Provincial 
contribution of 03 lakhs has now been permanently 
remitted, but still there is no surplus revenue to 
enable the Government to undertake even the most 
urgent works of improvement. We beg to suggest 
that in order to give Bengal a real surplus, without 
which provincial autonomy will be of no practical 
value, a percentage of the Income Tax, or Jute 
Duty or Customs Duty, should be given to her, 

(t) Financial Relations between the reserved and 
Transferred Subjects. It has been pointed out above 
that the allocation of revenue of a proportion of 
70 per cent, and 30 per cent, or 66 per cent, and 
34 per cent, between the Reserved and Transferred 
Departments of Bengal is highly arbitrary and 
unreasonable. In responsible government such 
question as financial relation or joint and separate 
purse will not be wise. The Cabinet will look to the 
proper distribution of funds for each department. 

In conclusion, the Committee of my Association 
begs most liumbly and respectfully to urge that 
sufficient consideration may be shown to the special 
claims of the Zemindars of Bengal to a larger number 
of representations in the future constitution of 
the country, to which they arc justly entitled on 
account of their vast interest in land, high status 
in the social system of the province, and large 
contribution to Government revenues. 'We hope 
and trust that in future constitution we shall be 
given proper facilities to undertake the duties 
which fall on us as natural and hereditary leaders 
of^ society who, though less assertive, are by no 
means less alive to the responsibilities which devolve 
on them on account of their position as landholders, 
and wc sincerely hope that the British Government 
will stand by the pledge given to us by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis, and help us to maintain 
our rights and privileges. 
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CALCUTTA. 

15th January, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Raja Nawab Ali Khan 
AND Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan), and of the Bengal Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the British 

The deputation consisted of : — 

The Hon. SIR RAMESWARA SINGH, G.C.I.E., 
Maharajadhlraja Bahadur of Darbhanga 

(ex-PresIdent, British Indian Association). 

Mr. BIJOY PROSAD SINGHROY, M.L.C. 

Maharaja Bahadur SIR PRODYAT COOMAR 

TAGORE (President). 

Mr. SATYA CHARAN MUKHERJEE, M.L.A. 

MAHARAJ) KUMAR OF DARBHANGA. 

RAJKUMAR OF GAURIPUR. 

Mr. P. N. TAGORE (Secretary). 

11. The Chairman : * . * * At the bottom 

of page 35 I see you say : " There are at present only 
" five representatives of the landholders in the 
" Bengal Legislative Council and only one. in the 
" Legislative Assembly. The zamindars of Bengal 
" directly contribute one-third of the total provin- 
" cial revenue.” I should like to ask one or two 
questions about that. The zamindars in this pro- 
vince benefit, of course, and I should imagine benefit 
enormously, by what is called the permanent settle- 
ment, do not they ? — Yes. 

12. Which was in 1793 ? — Yes. 

13. Do I understand that the land revenue which 
they pay is land revenue which was fixed having 
regard to the assets of the land in 1793 ? — Yes. 

14. Has the value of the land greatly increased 
since 1793 ? — In some cases. 

15. With the result, of course, that it can be let 
out to tenure holders at a rent which is above the 
rent it could have commanded in 1793 ? — I think so. 

16. For example, in 1793, was the production of 
jute on a commercial scale known ? Was jute in 
1793 a material source of commercial profit ? — I do 
not think so. 

17. At present jute is an enormously important 
article of production, and I imagine it greatly 
increases the value of the land of Bengal, does not 
it ? — ^Yes. 

18. I have made an inquiry, because it is inter- 
esting to know. Let us take, for instance, the 
district of Mymensingh. I think the land revenue 
collected in that enormous district is about Rs.8 
lakhs, is not it ? — ^Yes. 

19. Is that about right ? — {Sir F. C. Tagore) 
Yes. 

20. I am told (I may be rvrong) that the jute 
production coming from that distnet brings into 
the district Rs. 8 millions or thereabouts ? — (Maharaja 
of Darbhanga) Yes. 

21. Is that right ? Anyhow, without inserting a 
figure, it is evident there has been an enormous 
increase in the value of land since the days of the 
permanent settlement ? — (Mr. Singhroy) Yes. but 
the whole profit is not intercepted by the zamindars. 

22. I am sure it is not, but is it correct to say the 
zamindars bear the burden of the land revenue ? 
— ^Yes. 

23. Is not it the people to whom they let their 
land w'ho bear the burden ? — ^The zamindars partly, 
and the tenants also. 

24. Do they ? Do you think on the whole to-day 
the rent received by the zamindars of Bengal is not 
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sufficient to cover the land revenue which they have 
to pay, as well as the profit which they used to 
make ? — Yes. They make a certain amount ol 
profit, but the major portion of the profit is inter- 
cepted by the middlemen and does not come to the 
zamindar, who is the actual proprietor. 

25. I quite see that. By '* middlemen you 
mean the intermediate interests before you get to 
the cultivator ? — es. 

26. Take a specimen district. How many inter- 
mediate interests would there be ? — Generally three 
or four, but in some cases as many as twenty. In 
the districts of Bakaxganj and Faridpur the inter- 
mediate holders are sometimes t^velve to fifteen in 
number. 

27. Let us take the instance you gave, because 
it is very instructive. You will have the zamindar, 
who is liable to pay and no doubt is the hand that 
pays the land revenue fixed in 1793. He lets his 
land to the tenure-holder ? — (Sir P. C. Tagovc) The 
cultivator. 

28. Does he ? — The zamindar lets out his land to 
the actual cultivator and the tenure-holders. Under 
the tenure-holders are the actual cultivators. 

20. I was taking the instance given by the other 
gentleman, who told me it was very common to 
have four or five intermediaries? — (Mr. Swgh%’oy) 
Yes. 

30. Let us take the instance where there are four 
or five. There will bo the zamindar, who is the 
landholder and whose hand pays the land revenue 
fixed in 1793, and he lets to the tenure-holder ? 
— ^Yes, he lets it to the tenure-holder. 

31. Presumably at a rental which is satisfactory 
to both sides. That tenure-holder we will call A. 
Does he sublet sometimes to a subordinate tenure- 
holder, a sub-lessee ? — ^Yes. 

82. We will call him B. B sublets to a third man, 
whom we will call C, and C, we \vill say, lets to the 
cultivator ? — ^Y cs. 

83. In the ordinary way there vdll be at each 
stage, will not there, an advance of rental ? — Yes. 

34. Each man gets his o%vn return ? — His own 
profit, yes. 

35. I follow the zamindar, under the permanent 
settlement, is responsible for paying the land revenue 
then fixed. The zamindar does not pay any income- 
tax, does he ? — No. 

30. Then tenure-holder A— does he pay anything ? 
— No. 

37. Nothing at all ? — ^No. No income-tax is 

assessed on agricultural income. 

38. So that if A holds from the zamindar at (let 
us say, for the sake of argument) 100, and lets at 
120, and therefore makes a profit of 20, he makes 
no contribution in taxation on that 20 at all ? — ^As 
income-tax he pays nothing. 

39. I am talking about provincial revenue. A, 
who holds the land at 100, and lets it at 120, and 
who therefore makes a profit of 20, makes no contri- 
bution in respect of that 20 to provincial revenues at 
all ? — ^Except by way of cess. 

40. Is that to provincial revenues ? T thought 
it was to local ? — ^To local, yes. 
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41. I am not talking about tliat, I am talldng al>out 
provincial revenues ? — ^He makes no con^bution. 

42 . TJie same ^vitli B and the same with C, is that 

so ? — ^Yes. . ... 

43 . Have the British Indian Association any 
suggestion to make as to how that situation ought 
to be dealt with, or do they think it should go on 
like that for the rest of time ? — I do not think we 
can suggest any improvement on that situation, 
because any change in that arrangement would mean 
an ccononnic revolution in the whole country* It 
would disturb the whole arrangement altogether, 
and will affect almost every man in Bengal. 

‘Pi. We have correctly described tlie situation, 
have not we ? I do not want to state it wrongly. 
That is a description of what in fact Iiappens, is 
not it ? — Yes. 

45. The intermediate people pa^’^ no taxes to the 
provincial funds at all ? — No, they do not pay any 
taxes. 

40. And you think tliat should remain. That 
being so, what is the proposal of the British Indian 
Association and the zamindars of the province as 
regards their representation ? — ^Thc representation of 
the zamindars ? 

47. Yes ? — On revenue qualification as at present ? 

48. What is the proposal wliich your deputation 
wishes to put before the Conference as to how the 
landowners of Bengal should be represented in 
the Bengal provincial council ? — When you talk of 
the representation of lando'\\Tiers, we mainly confine 
our proposal to the case of the zamindars, the men 
holding the superior interest. 

49. About how many of them are there ? You 
say there are 180 members of the British Indian 
Association. How many are there in Bengal alto- 
gether ? — At least 100 of the 130 members arc 
zamindars. 

50. Y’ou misunderstand me. There may be 
zamindars in Bengal who are not members of your 
Association ? — ^Yes, tliere are. 

51. About how many zamindars are there in the 
same position as members of your Association ? 
— A very large number. 

52. Let us confine ourselves to the larger zamindars. 
At what sort of point do you describe a man as a 
big zamindar ? — A man who pays Ils.4,000 revenue 
I should call a big zamindar. 

58. How many such persons are there ? — About 
COO. 


54. Then do I understand the representations 
made by the British Indian Association are in respect 
of those COO people ? — 000 directly, and for the rest 
indirectly. 

55. ■\\Tiat is the representation in the provincial 
council of the future which you think these GOO 
people should have ? — ^^Ve want at least 15 per cent, 
of the elected scats. 

56. 15 per cent. ? — That we have said in our 
memorandum. 

57. I was not quite clear about it. On page 35 you 
say *' In consideration of their large contribution 

to the provincial exchequer, tiieir importance as 
” a class and the fact that they own the proprietary 
*' interest of practically the whole of Bengal, the 
" zamindars should be given at least one-third of 
" the elected seats in the local council ? — ^Yes. 
'^^’hat we mean is that one-third is due to them. 

58. Will you make it clear to me whether these 

COO people should have one-third of the scats, or 
whether you think they should have at least 15 
per cent ? One-third is 33 per cent. ? — One-third 
is 33 per cent., but 

59. I think perhaps the explanation is this. I 
do not want to confuse you. I see the reference 
on page 36. You say that: if zamindars are 
free to contest general constituencies, then, in 
that event, tlie number of the zamindars’ seats in 
the special constituencies should be increased from 
5 to 15. That is not 15 per cent., but it is 15 seats. 
But if the zamindars arc precluded from contesting 
general constituencies, the number of seats reser%'ed 


for' them should be at least 30 per cent. Is that the 
proposal ? — ^Yes. 

60. Lord Burnham refers me to a statement in 
the Government book at the top of page 139.* ” There 
“ arc five landholders’ constituencies, all of which 
“ usually return Hindu members to council. These 
“ constituencies were created in the belief that the 
” greater landholders would find it difficult to enter 
'* the council through the general constituencies, but 
*' in the present council there are actually ” — the 
figures have been revised for us — “ sixteen Hindu 
” and eight Muhammadan elected members whose 
” names are on the electoral rolls of the landholders’ 
” constituencies.” That seems to show, does it 
not, that in fact the larger zamindars do get elected 
by the general constituencies ?— Yes, up till now 
they have succeeded in coming to the council through 
the general constituencies, but we apprehend that 
it will not be possible for them to come so in future. 

61. Why do you think tliat ? — Because there is a 
feeling against the landholders generally in the 
country, that tlie agriculturists should have their 
own representatives in the council, and not through 
the zamindars. 

C2. Then I am not quite clear — yoy^-will make it 
entirely clear — wliether, in the view' fef'the deputa- 
tion. the part tliat would be pla 3 'ed by the zamindars 
returned by the special constituencies would be to 
protect the class interests of the zamindars, or to 
act on behalf of the citizens as a whole ? — The 
zamindars’ representatives will protect their owm 
interests as well as those of the citizens as a w'hole, 
because you may be aw'are of the amendments of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act which w'as passed just a 
few montljs ago. The zamindars while they tried 
to protect their own interests w*ere not unjust to 
the interests of the tenants as w*ell. 

* * * * * * 

64. Would you tell me this. Is the membership 
of the British Indian Association principally Hindu, 
or does it include Muhammadans as well as Hindus ? 
— -There is no bar, but at the present moment they 
are almost all Hindus. I may inform you that just 
a few years ago there were many Muhammadans 
w'ho were members of the British Indian Association, 
big Muhammadan zamindars were members of that 
Association, but unfortunately the Muhammadan 
membership is now practically nil. 

65. That means tliat some Muhammadan members 
have resigned ?■ — -Yes, they have ceased to be 
members now. 

♦ ♦ * «■* * 4c * 

67. • * * I notice on page 3G a statement 

about communal representation. You say, I see ; 
” We are against the introduction of the system of 
*' communal representation in the local bodies or 
” its continuance in the legislatures except in the 
” case of Europeans,” and then a little low’er down 
you say : ** We do not propose to repeat the argu- 
ments against the system of communal representa- 

*' tion.” I am very glad, because we have heard 
a great deal about the arguments both against it 
and in its favour, and we are familiar, I think, with 
both sets of arguments, but you go on to say : ” This 
'* is a suggestion ” — that is to say, the suggestion 
that you should not have communal representation— 

w’hich has been almost universally advocated by 
** the leaders of Indian public opinion, both .Hindu 
* and Muhammadan.” Do you think, on reflection, 
it would be quite right to say that the view that you 
should abolish communal representation is almost 
universally advocated by leaders of Muhammadan 
opinion ? — ^No ; I have also added a clause there, 
'I both Hindu and Muhammadan, a very influential 

section of the latter community also has accepted 
” it as a part of political expediency.” I do not say 
that a very influential section of the Muhammadans 
have accepted it universally. 

68. I see ; I did .not quite understend the sentence. 
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There is, as a matter of fact, a good deal of difference 
of view, I quite agree. However, do not let us go 
into that now. I have asked all I want to under- 
stand about your franchise proposals. 1 follow 
what the COO major zamindars, you think, ought to 
have in the legislative council. Then I understand 
you also propose a Second Chamber ? — Yes, sir, I 
do. 

69. And what would be the contribution which 
the larger zamindars would make to the Second 
Chamber ? — IMiat would be the number of seats we 
require ? 

TO. Yes ?“Our proposal is that the Second 
Chamber should consist of fifty members, of whom 
five seats ought to be given to the landholders. 

71. tMiich page is that ? — ^We have not mentioned 
that in the memorandum. 

72. Arc the fifty members of the Second Chamber, 
according to your suggestion, to be all elected or 
any of them to be nominated ? — No ; 20 nominated 
and 30 elected. 

73. Then you are speaking of the 30 who are 
elected ? — Yes. 

74. And you think that 5 of. them should be 

elected by tjie greater zamindars ? — Yes. My 
suggestion is, '-if I may be permitted to explain 
it 

75. Certainly. — Five should go to the landholders, 

5 to the district boards of Bengal of the five divisions, 

6 to the municipalities of the five divisions, 2 to the 
Corporation of Calcutta, 2 to the University of 
Calcutta, 1 to the University of Dacca, 5 to a com- 
mercial interest, both Indian and European, 2 to 
the income-tax payers of Eastern and Western 
Bengal, one from each, and 2 gentlemen to be elected 
by voters, such as ex-members of the legislative 
council, Fellows of the Senate of Calcutta, and by 
others who will be electors on personal grounds, 
e.g. holders of distinctions. 

76. That is adding to our knowledge, because I 
do not think those details are in your memorandum ? 
—No. Wc avoided that. 

77. Now, is there anything further which you or 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga or the Maharaja Tagore 
would like to say before the others put questions ? 
— We want to speak very generally about the hleston 
award. We have mentioned that in our memoran- 
dum. Bengal has been very hard hit on account of 
this financial settlement, and we plead that at least 
a portion of tlie jute duty, or the customs duty, or 
of the income-tax should come to Bengal to give us 
relief, because we are of opinion, and it has been 
admitted, I think, by all political parties that the 
Reforms in Bengal have failed largely on account of 
financial difficulties, and Bengal’s Contribution to 
the Imperial exchequer is about 24 crores, 37 lakhs. 

78. Are you referring now to income-tax ? — ^No, 
the total contribution of Bengal to the Imperial 
exchequer. 

79. The main contribution would-be income-tax ? 
—Yes. 

80. But the zamindars do not pay any of it ? 
— Not the zamindars. But the financial situation 
affects the zamindars as well as others. {Maharaja 
of Darbhanga) The zamindars pay cess. (Mr. 
Siughroy) And that contribution to the exchequer 
includes, of course, jute duty. 

81. The cess is a local thing, of course ? — ^Ycs. 

82. Wc quite recognise, of course, that they pay 
that, — And jute is, of course, Bengal's monopoly, 
and it is a direct contribution of the agriculturists 
whom we hope we represent indirectly. 

83. I suppose really there is no doubt about it, 
that the cultivation of jute has greatly increased the 
value of a great deal of the land of the zamindars ? 
— It has. 

84. I mentioned some figures about Mymensingh 
just now. I will just put them as I understand 
them to be. I understand that the total revenue 
paid by the zamindars in Mymensingh district, for 
example, is 7*6 lakhs of rupees, say ^^60,000 sterling ; 
that the’ sum. that is received by the ’Jlymensingh 


district in payment for jute varies between ;£7,000,000 
and j^5, 000,000, no doubt according to the differences 
of the prices of jute. Now, a very large part of the 
money recovered for the jute thus sold goe.s in 
repaying the labour or intermediate expenses or the 
middlemen, and all the rest of it, and only the 
residue, no doubt, of that profit reaches the zamin- 
dars ; but still, it must be the case, I think, that 
there' is an enormous increase in the value of land 
held by zamindars since 1793 ? — No, unfortunately 
practically no portion of this income goes to the 
zamindars, because the zamindars have not been 
able to increase the rent much. Of course, the rent 
roll of Bengal ha.s increased largely, but the increased 
rent is intercepted by a large number of tenure- 
holders, who come in between the zamindar and the 
cultivator. 

85. And it is agreed that none of that large class 
of tenure-holders pays any provincial tax to the 
Government at all ? — No. The number of tenure- 
holders at the present moment, I think, in Bengal is 
about 40 lakhs. 

86. The Chairman : That explains a good deal 
the difficulties of Bengal, does not it ? 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga : I should like to say 
this. I am in favour of a Second Chamber in Bengal 
* * * (The Maharaja then, read a statement 

which was largely inaudible, and which it was said 
would be sent to the secretaries. He was, however, 
unable to supply a copy). 

87. Your suggestion is, is it, that a Second 
Chamber, acting, I suppose one might say, as a 
revising Chamber, would in some cases take the 
place of the Governor in rejecting legislation which 
had been passed by the Lower House, the council ? 
—Yes. 

88. That is your idea ? — Yes. 

89. Lord Burnham \ I wish to put a question 
on the financial side of this interesting memorandum. 
We have heard a good deal, of course, of the necessity 
for revising what is known as the MevSton Settlement, 
but a revision which is only a re-distribution of 
existing revenue would not add to the resources of 
any of the provinces or of the Central Government 
for any of tlie purposes of administration. If it be 
true that more money is required for what are called 
nation-building services — and I am thinking especiall^'^ 
of education — then either fresh sources of revenue 
most be found or there must be an augmentation of 
existing sources. The question I want to put to 
this delegation is how they would view the inclusion 
of revenue from agricultural land and its assessment 
to income-tax — ^^vllcthe^ they would consider tliat 
a fair and equitable thing if more money is to be 
spent on the services which are meant for the 
improvement and welfare of the people. May I ask 
how you would view that-* — {Mr. Shzghroy) We do 
not approve of that idea, because w'e feel that agri- 
culture is paying a very large amount as land revenue 
and the people who are assessed to income-tax do 
not pay land revenue or anything like that. Land 
revenue is not a very light burden on us, and we do 
not approve of the idea of the imposition of income- 
tax on agriculture. 

Lord Burnham : I am far from saying there arc 
exact parallels between England and India, but of 
course the lan.do\vncr at Home, as I know to my 
cost, not only pays land-tax but is assessed at an 
unduly high rate both for income-tax and super-tax, 
and therefore at Home the landowmcr does pay and 
pays through the nose. 

Sir Hari Singh Goiir : Landholders in India pay 
super-tax, but not income-tax. If their income 
exceeds 1^.50,000 they pay super-tax. 

Lord Burnham \ That is roughly £3,750 a year. 

Mr, Fazl-ul-Huq : But tliey do not pay super-tax. 

00. The Chairman : I understand very well, of 
course, that a gentleman who is a large landowner 
but who has investments and otlier sources of income 
may pay super-tax in respect of his non-agricultural 
income, but is the position this (it may be so, but 1 
had not quite understood it), that if a man gets the 
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whole of his income owng to the fact he is a zamindar 
owning land, if he gets over a certain amount he 
pays super-tax on it ? 

Sir Hart Singh Gouy : So I understand. 

Mr. Pazl-uI-Huq : No. 

Maharaja Shashi Kania : A landlord pays income- 
tax and super-tax for fisheries, forests, and so on 
which are situated on his land. 

The Chairman : Of course he does. We were not 
talking about that ; we were talking about whether 
or not a landowner, in respect of the ownership of 
land, pai's super-tax if he receives beyond a certain 
amount. 

Lord Burtiham : 1 used the word" agricultural.** 

I merely wanted an opinion from the deputation, 
because it is obvious new sources of revenue will 
have to be found or old sources augmented ; I 
imagine it is no good talking of the revision of the 
Meston Settlement unless those new sources can be 
captured. That is my difficulty. 

91. Mr. Hartshorn'. I should like to ask a 
question in regard to what you say on page S7. I 
notice you say there : " We are, therefore, in favour 
" of full provincial autonomy in all the departments 
" including that of Law and Order, Unless this 
" department is transferred to the ministers, pro- 
" vincial autonomy will fail to secure full popular 
" support and co-operation and exclusion of popular 
" control from this department will amount to 
" another experiment in a limited form of dyarchy, 

" with all its defects and risks. Transference of 
" control over this department from the provincial 
" to the Central Grovemment as has been suggested 
by some political thinkers may tell upon the 
" emciency and prestige of the provincial Govem- 
" ment and will fail to secure popular satisfaction. 

" The popular mind will not make any distinction 
" between an action of the Central Government and 
‘I their agents in the provinces. The people will 
" naturally resent any measure of the Government 
" which they do not approve by retaliating on the 
" ministeis over whom they ■will have constitutional 
" control. Moreover in order to foster a sense of 
" administrative responsibility which cannot be 
" separated from constitutional concessions, it is 
" highly desirable that the department of Law and 
" Order should be placed under a minister responsible 
" to an elected legislature." Tliat is a definite and 
emphatic s^tement coming from your Association 
as to the views you hold on that subject. I should 
like to know whether the views expressed in the 
paragraph I have read out have been submitted 
to the membership of your Association and whether 
you have ascertained from your members that they 
are all in agreement with them ? — {Mr. Singhroy) 
The tyhole thing was approved by the executive * 
committee of the Association, and they went through 
it very carefully, and then it was submitted to you. 

92. Then we are entitled to take it that the big 
landholders of Bengal are all out for having Law 
and Order transferred to a responsible minister ? 

— Yes, for complete provincial autonomy, 

9;j. Do you think it at ail necessary that any 
safeguards should be introduced if provincial autonomy 
IS made complete and this subject is transferred ? 

C. Tagore] Yes. {Mr. Singhroy) Our sug- 
gestion pre-supposes a joint electorate. Communal 
representation would be abolished, and there would 
1^ a joint electorate with reservation of scats. If 
think there wili be anv 
difficulty if the department of Law and Order is 
transferred, because in that case the minister, 
whether a Hindu or a Muhammadan, will eniov 
the equal confidence of the w'hole body of the 
electorate and of tlie country, indirectly. 

’ ^ink it is necessary, in order to carry 

this into effect, to have joint electorates? Yes. 

resc^'ation of seats ? — Reservation of 
^ats only in the interests of the minority com- 
miintties. It may be neccssarj’, 

9G. Have you considered to what extent you 


would reserve seats for Muhammadans ? — ^We have 
stated that. 

-97, Maulvi Abttl Kasem : They are not a minority 
— We have accepted property as the basis of the 
franchise, as it is at present, and according to the 
voting strength of each communi'ty there should be 
reservation of seats. 

98. Mr. Hartshorn : Are we to understand that 
if communal electorates arc still retained you would 
not then advocate the transference of Law and 
Order ? — In case of communal riots and other things 
the minister in charge of the department of Law and 
Order might not enjoy tlie same confidence of both 
communities. If he is a Hindu, elected by a purely 
Hindu electorate, he might not enjoy the confidence 
of the Aluhammadan community to the extent he 
would do if he had been elected also by Muhammadans 
and vice versa. 

99. Yes, but I want to know this. Would you 
change your recommendation in relation to provincial 
autonomy if communal electorates are still continued ? 
— I would not change it, but there may be some 
practical difficulty. I would rather take the risk. 

100. You would take the risk, even with communal 

representation ? — ^Yes. ^ 

101. Colonel Lane-Fox : You said it was not 
possible for the original zamindar, the zamindar at 
the top, to raise his rents ? — It is not exactly impos- 
sible. There is a provision in the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, which is the land law of the province, but, as a 
matter of fact, in very few cases have the zamindars 
increased the rents. 

102. What is the security of the first tenure- 
holdei ? Can he be turned out at will, or has he 
a tenancy for life, or what ? — He becomes an 
occupancy ryot and cannot be turned out from his 
land so long as he pays his rent regularlyi 

108, He has absolute security so long as he pays 
his rent ? — Yes. 

104. Is what has happened this, that the land 
has paid better owing to the growth of the jute 
trade, and as the land has become more valuable 
so there has been more sub-letting, because the land 
would fetch more rent, and the profit has gone to 
the ultimate cultivator and not affected the zamindar 
at the top ? — Yes. 

105, 7 he Chairman: But is that quite right? 
You spoke of the Tenancy Act. I thought the 
Bengal Tenancy Act was an Act which permitted the 
raising of the rent charge .by the zamindar by 2 
annas in the rupee in fifteen years ? — Yes, there is 
such a provision. 

lOG. And it is a provision which has been applied, 
has it not ? — There is such a provision, but in very 
few cases can the zamindars avail themselves of 
that opportunity in actual practice, enhancement 
of rent means endless litigation, which renders the 
enhancement uneconomic and practically impossible. 

Colonel Lane-Fox : Then actually what is- 
happening is that the profits of the jute trade go 
sub-lesscc, and the people between him and 
the Zamindar are the people who get the profits, 
because they have been able to sub-let more as the 
land has increased in value ? — Yes. 

therefore the increase in the value of 
land has been the cause of the increase in the number ' 
of ^b-lettings ? — Yes, that is my submission. The 
profit goes not to the zamlrMar, but to the middleman. 

199, iV^cyor Alice i I notice you support the 
general position taken up by most people in Bengal, 
tli^ you have been _very hard hit by the Meston 

110. And what you demand is practically , that 
tne rest ot India should pay more and you should 
pay rather less to the Central Government ? — No, 
not exactly that. 

in. It is much to that effect, is it not ?— I think 
«eng^ s contribution to the Central Government is 
the highest. We. pay 45 per cent., of the total 
me, rvhereas the United Frovinces pays only 
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1-6; Madras, 9*6 ; Bihar only 0-7 ; the Punjab, 1*5 ; 
Bombay, 4 ; C.P., 1 ; Assam only 0*6. 

112. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Bombay what ? 
— Bombay 4 per cent. 

118. Major Ailec : Percentage of what ?— I beg 
your pardon ; Bombay 40 per cent. 

114. But in effect your financial position is largely 
caused by the fact that your land revenue is very 
low under the permanent settlement ? — ^No, we do 
not admit that, because though our land revenue is 
low, our contribution by way of income-tax and 
customs duty is the highest. 

115. Yes, but if you were in the same land revenue 
position as other provinces, you would not be in 
such a bad condition, would you ? — But the income- 
tax and the customs duty also come from the people 
of this province, and when we consider the question 
of the provincial revenue we do not consider the 
case of the zamindar separately, because the zamin- 
dars are as much affected by the insufficient income 
of the provincial Government as the income-tax 
payers and those who contribute to the customs duty. 

116. Yes; but apart from customs duty altogether, 
if you had not had this permanent settlement your 
land revenue would be much higher than it is to-day, 
would it not'V — ^That is certainly so ; we cannot 
deny that. That I have got to admit. 

117. But what it means in effect, does it not, is 
that you ask the rest of India to contribute in order 
that you may keep up this body of 40 lakhs of tenure- 
holders ? — ^No, what we suggest is this, that a pro- 
portion of our revenue, which is admittedly the 
highest, and much higher than is paid by any other 
province, ought to be transferred to us, because jute 
duty is a monopoly of Bengal, and so is tea. A 
portion of this may be given to us ; that is what we 
ask for. 

118. Yes, but of course each province might put 
up its own speciality ; but the real condition of 
Bengal is that you are keeping an enormous body of 
people who are neither landlords nor workers on the 
land, but mere tenure-holders drawing money for 
doing nothing ? — -Yes, if you think so, I cannot say 
anything against that. 

119. Is it reasonable to ask the rest of India to 
continue to keep these people at their expense ? 
-—These tenure-holders have come into existence 
because of the Permanent Settlement, The British 
Government made this settlement for their own 
benefit. So the situation is not of our choice. 

The Chairinaji : You must not suppose, when we 
put these questions, we are not alive to that. We are 
not in the least suggesting that what happened in 
1793 is not very important ; it may even be a 
governing factor, but still, one has to investigate the 
thing quite fearlessly, and I am sure you will be the 
first to agree that we should. 

Lord Burnham : It was not fair then. 

120. Major Attlee : But is it not reasonable that 
the landholders who have profited by this for all 
these years should make their contribution ? Would 
you suggest that the tenure-holders should pay 
some taxation ?• — The individual income of tenure- 
holders is not very high, because, as I pointed out, 
the 14 crores of rent-roll of Bengal is divided between 
40 lakhs of tenure-holders, so each person has not 
a very large profit left to him. 

121 . Nor has the ryot, but he pays land revenue ? 
— The total of the rent-roll may look very high, 
but you have to take into account the fact that it is 
intercepted by a very large number of people, as 
much as 40 lakhs. (Mr. Muhherjee). For your 
information, may I say that there is one kind of 
tenure-holder who makes no contribution to revenue. 
They are free tenure-holders. There are certain 
lands given free of revenue or rents. Those are the 
holders who only pay cess, that is a local contribution. 
They cannot be taxed by way of income-tax. . 

122. Sir Hari Singh Gour : What is the percentage 
of the lakhraj tenure-holders in Bengal ? — ^It is 
very difficult to say, but there are a large number. 

128. The Chairman : The tenure-holders you speak 


of, who admittedly do not pay any tax to the pro- 
vincial revenue, but bear a proportion of tl\e local 
cess — bear it, I understand, in accordance with an 
elaborate arrangement which Ave had described to 
us yesterday, by which the cess, as it were, is passed 
up or halved as it passes up the string. They bear 
a proportion of the cess economically by arrangements 
which -were described to us yesterday, but it is 
perfectly clear, is it not, that the intermediate 
tenure-holder, the man who is neither the zamindar 
at the top nor the cultivator at the bottom, makes 
no contribution at all to provincial revenues, in 
respect of his profit as intermediate holder ? That 
is correct, is it not ? — Yes. 

124. Mr. Cadogan : One question on the insti- 

tution of the Second Chamber, which is dealt with, 
I think, at page 37 of your Memorandum, in 
its relation to the position and powers of the Governor. 
You say on page 37 that *' with the introduction and 
“ development of real self-government it should be 
" the aim to make him the constitutional head, free 
*■ as far as possible from all executive responsi- 
“ bilities." I want to make quite clear is, 

do you intend to sweep away all of what are knorni 
as the safeguards which reside in the Governor, such, 
for instance, as his power under section 72E, to 
pass any Act when the legislative council refuses or 
falls to pass ? Do you wish to make Kim entirely 
a figure-head, and to rely entirely on jmur Second 
Chamber ? — [Mr. Singhroy) No, I do not want to 
make him entirely a figure-head ; it may be necessaiy 
still to continue some of the safeguards, but they 
may be minimised ; they may be reduced to a 
minimum. [Mr. Muherjee) My submission on that 
point is that the position of the Governor must be 
strengthened. If Law and Order is to be completely 
transferred, Law and Order must be under his personal 
charge. 

Mr. Cadogan : That is a very big reservation. 
You do not say it here, but of course it is a very big 
reservation. 

125. The Chairman : Let us follow Mr. Mukherjee’s 

view, because I am interested in it. • * 

My Association has one view, but my personal view 
is different, if I may be permitted to express it here. 

126. Yes, I understand it is personal. — Yes. 
May 1 state it, with the permission of the Chair ? 

127. I shall be very glad if you will ? — In the 
Memorandum wc have submitted some form of 
constitution wliich we have developed as an organic 
gTCNvth ; that is, the joint electorate. Second Chamber, 
and transfer of Law and Order. If one part of the 
body is to be disturbed in any way, then certain 
provisions have to be made in some other way. 
I may differ, even if the joint electorate is being 
established and full provincial autonomy is being 
given, I beg most respectfully to differ from the 
Memorandum submitted by my Association in this 
respect. Except Law and Order, the whole of the 
subjects under the provincial Government may be 
transferred, and the Governor, under his personal 
supervision or under the supervision of a member of 
the council appointed by him, should administer 
this department for five years, so that the local 
council, both Chambers or single Chamber, will be 
in a position to see, and the Government of the 
province will be in a position to recommend then 
how this system w’orks. I think that this particular 
subject of Law and Order should be at present a 
reserved one. This is my personal submission. 

The Chairtnan : Ver>' well, that is a personal 
view. Thank you very much. 

*.***.*■¥’¥* 

131. Lord Siraiheona : What do you mean pre- 
cisely when you say in the paragraph on communal 
representation, " But to safeguard the interest of 
" minority communities scats may be earmarked " ? 
— {Mr. Singhroy) : Reservation of scats ; that is 
what we mean. 

142, Afr. FazUnl'Hnq : Since when have Muham- 
madans ceased to be members of the British Indian 
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power of which wih'be X to-day ?— But the difficulty 
is it was a contract — an irrev’ocable contract. You 
gave me to understand that it will be a contract 
and I invested iny money and so did the holders ^ 
subordinate interests. If you now come forward 
and say that it is a revocable contract, it will be hard 
on us. 

222. Lord Burnham : May I hnow, for my own 
information, whether rent is always paid iri currency 
or it is sometimes paid in produce ? — It is paid in 
currency in most cases, but in a few cases it is paid 
in kind as well. 

223. Sir Hari Singh Gour : With regard to 

transfer of haw and Order you have stated tliat in 
case there are no joint electorates and separate 
electorates are to continue. Law and Order should 
not be transferred. But do you agree the 

memorandum which says on page 30 “ There is a 
“ consensus of opinion in favour of the abolition of 
''diarchy"? — [Mr. Mukherjee) Considering the 
manner in which it is worked we want that it should 
be abolished. 

224. Do you agree with the view expressed here ? 
— I do not agree fully "with that view. 

225. You agree in a large measure ? — ^Yes. 

220. Having agreed in a large measure with the 
view that diarchy must be abolished, arc you not 
perpetuating diarchy by asldng that Law and Order 
should not be transferred ? — From my experience 
of this province I am in favour of that. 

227. I know you speak only for this province 
and this is your considered opinion, what is written 
on pages 30 and 37. The statement here is that you 
are in favour of the abolition of diarchy. But again 
you say that Law and Order should not be trans- 
ferred. Is it not a contradiction ? — I have already 
stated that that is my personal view on the matter. 

228. Your personal view is, Mr. Mukherjee, that 
diarchy should go ? — To a certain extent and not 
wholly. That is with the exception of Law and Order. 

22D. That is diarchy ? — If that is the meaning, 
then I am in favour of it. 

230. As regards separate electorates have you got 
any alternative to offer to the separate electorate 
scheme on the one side and joint electorate scheme ? 
— If I may be permitted to state my personal view, 
I may say that I have read the scheme published in 
the papers under the name, Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
and I agree with one of them. 

231. Dr. Suhrawardy : Mr. Singhroy, in reply to 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, I think you stated that if 
communal representation is continued for a few 
years more, it mU be difficult to get rid of it later 
on ? — [Mr. Singhroy) Yes. As conservative people 
we are anxious to cling to one thing when once it is 
given to us. 

232. You apprehend that it will be as difficult as 
the abolition of the permanent settlement ? — 
Certainly not. The permanent settlement is a 
promise based upon law. The law is with the 
zamindars. 

233. We hold that communal representation also 
is based on a promise given first by Lord Minto, 
later on by Lord Morley and also repeated sub- 
sequently ? — It is not a irrevocable covenant. 

234. Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq had put it to you whether 
you know some ancient history with reference to 
communal electorates ; in reply you said that you 
might have been a school boy and therefore you are 
not aware of that ? — I might not be a-svare of the 
details, but I am aware of the general histoiy^. 

235. May I put to you a few facts which took 
place after the attainment of your political majority, 
namely since 1921, after the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms ? Is it not a fact that a very influential 
section of the Hindu community accepted the 
principle of communal electorate as a political 
expediency ? May I refresh your memory by 
saying — both of us were members of the Bengal 
Legisiative Councii then — that in 1923 Sir Siiren- 
dranath Banerjea for the first time in the history 
of Bengal introduced the principle of communal 


electorate so far as the Calcutta Corporation was 
concerned ? Is that not a fact ? — ^Yes, he did so 
in the teeth of the opposition and simply because he 
wanted to get through the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 

236. As I said, as a political expediency ? — Yes. 

237. And he was supported by you and other 
Hindu representatives of the landholders and the 
only Muhammadan who opposed it was myself ? 
— ^No. T never supported him. In fact I opposed 
and spoke against the proposal. 

238. In the division list ? — You and I went into 
the same lobby, and I am still of the same opinion. 

239. May I remind you of tlic fact that the late 
Mr. C. R. Das, one of the most powerful political 
leaders of Bengal, also entered into a pact called the 
Bengal pact, in which he proposed to extend the 
system of separate electorate to all the municipalities 
in Bengal which are 116 in number ? — ^He did so. 

240. So you agree wth him, as a matter of political 
expediency ? — If I may be permitted to explain, he 
w'anted to combine the country against the Govern- 
ment and that was the expediency he adopted. 

241. You seem to be or your Association seems to 
be in favour of the transfer of Law and Order to 
popular control. Is it not a fact that during the 
Calcutta riot a very able and experienced Hindu 
deputy commissioner of police in charge of the North 
Division of the city was superseded by your 
Government and a European junior police officer 
was appointed in his place ? — Yes, tliat is a fact ; 
but wc are told that he was transferred or rather 
superseded most unjustly. 

242. May be ; but I am simply bringing that fact 
to your notice and pointing out to you the danger of 
transfer ? — He was sacrificed, if I can give my 
opinion, to the whims and influence of communal 
leaders. 

243. Moslem communal leaders ? — ^Yes and to the 
caprice of the Government. 

244. Do you not think that wlien Law and Order 
is transferred to popular control and there is a big 
majority in the legislature, it will be difficult for the 
minister to resist tlie pressure brought to bear to 
sacrifice men of the type whose name I do not wish 
to mention now ? — As I said, my whole scheme 
proceeds on the basis that the communal electorates 
are abolished. A Hindu minister elected by joint 
electorates of Hindus and Muhammadans or a 
Muhammadan minister elected by the joint electorates 
'vill have nothing to fear from the influence of 
communal leaders. 

245. Is it not a fact that in the Calcutta 
Corporation the Hindu members form a majority 
with only a handful of Muhammadans ? — Yes. 

246. I may just refresh your memory to what is 
called the Pir burial question regarding the burial 
of a Muhammadan fakir in the heart of the Calcutta 
municipal market ? — I vehemently opposed it. 

247. Is it not a fact that at that time Mr. C. R. 
Das was the Mayor of Calcutta and Mr. S. C. Bose 
the executive officer ? — Yes, but Mr. Bose was then 
ill and he was not actually looking into the affairs 
then. 

248. But he got well very quickly just as he got 
well after his release. As I said the Pir now rests 
in peace there ; and all your efforts combined have 
not resulted in removing that Pir from there ? — I do 
not understand the implication of the question. 

249. The implication is that powerful Hindu 
leaders like Mr. C. R. Das or powerful Hindu leaders 
like Subash Chandra Bose, because they were subject 
to popular control, yielded to the minority, namely 
15 Muhammadans in a House of 80 or 90 members. 
They dared not prevent the burial of that Pir and 
after that they dared not remove it from there in 
spite of all your resolutions. I am only simply 
bringing to your mind the danger of the transfer of 
Law and Order to popular control ? — I do not think 
that the Corporation of Calcutta was incapable of 
giving effect to that resolution ; but it was shelved 
most willingly. 

250. Later on Mr. Subash Chandra Bose was the 
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executive officer, and there \vas a Swarajist majority 
witli Mr. Sen Gupta as the Mayor ? — ^The Swarajist 
majority wanted to have control over the Corporation 
and there was a vigilant opposition of which I was a 
humble member, and of course Ivir. C. R. Das wanted 
to have the Muhammadans with him. 

. 251. That is exactly my point, that political 
reasons and considerations influence the decision 
of the minister in charge Law and Order ? — ^My 
answer to that is that if the Muhammadan members 
of the Calcutta Corporation had been elected by joint 
electorate that would not have been the case. 

252. It would not have changed their general 
opinion ? — In that case the opinion of the Hindu 
electors also would have been taken into consideration. 
. 253. On page 86 you say, “ We beg to suggest the 
"abolition of communal representation, but to safe- 
" guard the interest of minority communities seats 
" may be earmarked."’ Among the minoritj'’ 
communities do you include the Muhammadan 
community ? — Muhammadan as well as Hindu. 

254. From the point of view of population we 
may form a majority. But under your scheme of 
enfranchising the people, with certain property 
qualifications .and other qualifications you have 
suggested, the Muhammadans ^vill really be in a 
minority ? — If they are in a minority it \vill apply. 

255. You have suggested the transfer of Goalpara 


to Bengal: Has your Association considered the 
alternative suggestion of the transfer of Chittagong 
division to Assam or of tlie transfer of the whole 
of Eastern Bengal to Assam ? Have you got any 
view on the subject ? — I cannot give any opinion on 
riiat question because we never thought of the transfer 
of the whole of Eastern Bengal to Assam, neither of 
Chittagong. You know the feeling of the Hindu 
population at least. It will be another partition of 
Bengal. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, let me thank you on 
behalf of the Conference for attending here to-day, 
and helping us so kindly and fairly ^vith tlie answers 
which you have given. I would like to assure you 
before we break up that every member of the 
Conference appreciates the great importance and the 
great influence which is exercised in Bengal by the 
large zamindars whom your Association represents. 
I would like further to say that we all appreciate that 
one of the complications about the situation which 
affects the finances of Bengal is really an inheritance 
from the past, the permanent settlement, and we 
are not holding anybody to blame in this generation 
because of some of the complications that thereby 
have arisen, but we must understand the position, 
and you may be quite sure that we shall consider 
very carefully what you have said to us. We are 
very much obliged to 3 'ou. 
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Tlie Central National Jifulmtnitiedan Association,- 
the oldest Moslem Political organisation in India, 
founded over half a century ago by the Right 
Honourable Syed Ameer Ali, P.C., for the furtherance 
of all legitimate and constitutional means of the 
well-being of the Moslems in India and of Indians 
generally, welcomes this opportunity of placing its 
views before the Royal Statutory Commission in 
respect of the Questions relating to the Reforms in 
India. 

We desire to make a preliminary observation in 
order to clear up our position. Moslem confidence 
in the fairness and firmness of British administrators 
was greatly shaken by the annulment of the Partition 
of Bengal for which Moslems in Eastern Bengal, 
headed by the late Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Sir 
Salimullah, made great sacrifices, and has been 
recently further shaken by the sad tragedy enacted 
at Kulkati in the Barisal District, where Moslem 
rustics gathered together in and about the mosque 
court yard were mercilessly shot down, for the 
offence of brandishing their latliis and spears, under 
the direction of a British officer. The Moslems have 
not failed to take note of the contrast in the conduct 
of Briti.sh authorities who took no similar drastic 
action when educated Hindu rowdies in College 
Square assaulted the Commissioner of Police and 
the Principal of the Presidency College. It was 
probably owing to accumulation of these causes 
and similar incidents that Moslems in some places 
have joined the Swarajist Hindus in boycotting the 
Commission. The Central National Muhammadan 
Association, however, 3jas extended to it its welcome 
in accordance with its traditional policy, in the 
hope and trust that the Coinrnission will deal fairly 
and equitably with Moslem claims and rights. 
Whether their hope and trust is justified or not, the 
outcome of the labours of the Commission can alone 
show. 


India IS not a country but a Continent, peopled 
by diverse communities and races who differ from 
each other in religion, race, language, social usages, 
cultural influence, historic traditions and heritages, 
in ideals and outlook on life. The contra.st between 
the Hindu and Moslem communities is painted thus 
by Lord Dufferin ; " But perhaps the most patent 
characteristic of the Indian cosmos is its division 
into two mighty political communities as distant 
from each other as the poles asunder in their religious 
laith, their historical antecedents, their social 
organisation, and their natural aptitudes ; on the 
one hand, tte Hindus numbering IflO millions, with 
their polytheistic beliefs, their temples adorned with 
images and idols, their veneration for the sacred 
elaborate caste-distinctions, and their 
habits of submission to successive conquerors , , . * 
other hand, Muhammadans, a nation of fifty 
millions, with their monotheism, their iconoclastic 
fanaticism, their animal sacrifices, their social 
equality and tlieir remembrance of the days when 
^throned m Delhi, they reigned supreme from the 
■ Comorine, &c., &c.'’ Subsequently 

in 1910. tire Royal Public Services Commission 
endorsed the above view in the following pregnant 
words; Even amongst the educated, the con- 
flictmg traditions of Hindus and Muhammadans 

in their respective 
th^ firstborn “"f political questions of 
*t®t order . . Nor does reli^qn constitute 

Uie only line of cleavage ” (p. 70 ). Migion in the 
?’*^nns a great deal more than in ffie West it 
IS st.Il an active force in the everyda^lR M an 
Indian, be he a Hindu or a Moslem. SoJalVleavaees 
between followers of the different rcligiouAsvstcms 

gruemllv Sian^r^ri^'^^f “ an^3 E^st 

generaiij than m the West, with the result tii-it nni 

pShtics tnd'^°c?wrVf odu^tion, 

policies ana civil hfe differences and conflirXs of 

interests arise, and often lead to collSfont and Sote 
The presence of the British element in India 


only safeguard against such conflicts and collisions 
under the existing condition of things. Wlien these 
conditions will cease, it would be rash for us to 
prophesy. We cannot pretend to be optimistic in 
view of the recent communal explosions and riots, 
disfigured in some cases by unprecedented brutalities] 
and also in view of the historic fact that the great 
Moghul Emperor Akbar's dream of unifying the 
Hindu and Moslem races in the siictcenth century 
by inter-marriages, by the pursuit of a common 
culture and even by the adoption of one uniform 
State religion in substitution for Hindu and Moslem 
conflicting faiths turned out in the end a dismal 
failure. However, we are to deal with the conditions 
of Indian life as they stand now, and he who runs 
can read and realise them. The blood-stained 
riots in Calcutta and Dacca, Bhagalpur, Lucknow, 
Delhi, Lahore, Jabbalpur, Nagpur, Indore, Kohat, 
Karachi, etc., beriveen Hindus and Moslems since 
the inauguration of the Reforms, arising some times, 
from trifling causes, tell their own tale and need 
no development at our hands. It is unfortunate, 
but there it is. Again, since the inauguration of the 
Reforms the zeal shown by Hindu militant politicians 
in propagating the Sudhi and Sangathan movements, 
and the retaliatory measures' adopted by some 
Moslem leaders in propagating the Tanzeem 
movement, would convince every honest searcher for 
truth that Indian Nationalism means in its essence 
camouflaged communalisni, with the latent ambition 
to the political hegemony of India. Both talk of 
united India and Indiaiusation in order to wrest 
some common privileges and rights from the British, 
and after having achieved their object each tries to 
appropriate the bulk of the booty, with the result 
tliat there are bloody intercommunal feuds. So 
long as the British controlled the political show in 
India, it did not matter either to the Hindus or 
Moslems if a few places more or less went to the 
one or to the other. But since the Reforms the 
feeling has grown in both the communities that the 
British are vacating the field, and therefore each 
community considers it a question of political life 
and death to occupy a bigger plot of the vacated 
field. 

The Moslem position was well put before Lord 
JVIorley in 1009 by the Right Honourable Syed Ameer 
Ali, founder of liiis Association and President of the 
London Moslem League, in language which we 
endorse and quote here : *' My Lord, whilst we 
welcome the reforms we welcome them in the convic- 
tion that in their practical application our status 
and interests ivill be kept in view. We do not wish 
and (^nnot consent to be placed in a disadvantageous 
position. We are anxious that whatever boons are 
conferred on, whatever political concessions are 
to, the people of India, we should have our 
legitimate share in those concessions. We ask for 
nolliing in derogation of the just rights of any other 
people. We seek no special privileges ; we want 
our legitimate share in political rights and 
political privileges, and nothing more. If, in the 
language of the Royal Message to the princes and 
peoples of India, new avenues are opened out for 
the participation, of educated Indians in the govern- 
ment of the country, our people wish that their share 
should be kept in view. If new elements are to be 
mtroduced into any of tlie great departments of the 
expect in fairness and justice that the}^ 
should be equally balanced; and if any important 
departure is made in administrative policy, we 
want that the interests of the tivo great communities 
in India should be so co-ordinated that neither the 
one nor the other should be in a position to say its 
interests were sacrificed or subordinated to the 
inter^ts of other. The foundation of the British 
rule m ^dia res'fcs upon the conviction among the 
equal justice is the chief policy of the 
British Government in its dealings witli tlie varied 
races of that continent. My Lord, 1 say it would 
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be an evil day for India if any class or any community 
comes to think that the interests of one community 
are in any way- subordinated to the interests of the 
other.'" 

We wish to stress a few more points relating to the 
Moslem position in India. It is said that "die 
Muhammadans form a minority among the population 
of India. It is true that they do not equal in number 
the other great community which inhabits India, 
but they arc seventy million homogenous souls, with 
common ideals, and by traditions of race and religion 
form a solid nationality, quite apart from all other 
people in India, ^vith a separate historic heritage 
and with a different culture. Whilst on the other 
hand,' the other large community is divided and 
sub-divided into caste and sub-caste, and includes 
many millions of the depressed classes, whose shadow 
is pollution to the caste Hindu. Again, there is no 
analogy in numbers or political importance between 
the Muhammadan minority and otlier minorities in 
India, such as the Sikhs or the Parsees, or the 
Marwaris. The Sikhs and the Marwaris are counted 
more or less as Hindus, whilst the Parsees are a 
handful of refugees from Persia. 

As political issues often rest on a historic back- 
ground, we v'bnture to give a sketchy outline of the 
chequered political history of Indian Mussulmans 
under the British rule, in order to enable you to 
understand our aims and aspirations, and provide 
for our unimpeded sclf-dcvclopment under any 
scheme of constitutional and administrative reforms 
that may be in contemplation. For this purpose we 
quote the language of this Association's Memorial 
to the Secretaty of State in India, in 1917 : “ That 

your Memorialists beg to state that when the British 
East India Company acquired from the Moghul 
Sovereign, Emperor Shah Alam, the Dewani of the 
Eastern provinces of India, in spite of many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, the Mussulmans tliroughout India 
held predominant position, and enjoyed wealth and 
political influence for many years ; and under the 
treaty of 12th August, 1705, Muhammadans were 
entitled to some special consideration. The Nizamat, 
Civil, Criminal and Executive administration was still 
their monopoly. Accordingly, for a series of years, 
the administration of the country was carried on on 
the lines of Moslem Sovereigns of India. Moslem 
judiciary was strictly maintained ; Moslem function- 
aries civil, criminal, and in some cases revenue, were 
left undisturbed ; Moslem court language — ^Persian, 
was kept up as before ; Moslem laws were ad- 
ministered, and Moslem Omaras (feudal lords) and 
Mansabdars (high officials), Aimadars and Lalchiraj- 
dars, who held rent-free grants from cliiefs and 
sovereigns, enjoyed their former opulence and 
dignity, and contributed to the general welfare of the 
community. Even so far late as 1793, when Lord 
Cornwallis was sent out to India to correct the 
abuses which had crept in amongst the servants of 
the East India Company, and while in consequence 
he made the Permanent Settlement of Land Revenue 
of tlie Eastern Provinces, resulting in the creation of 
Hindu collectors of land revenue, Moslem political 
influence in India was slightly affiected, but not 
materially injured, as would appear from the fact 
tliat tlie Civil Lists of Lord Cornwallis’ time show 
75% of Muhammadans in the service of tlie State. 
It was not until Lord William Bentinck's administra- 
tion that the Muhammadan political and material 
decadence in India really commenced. In 1828, the 
Resumption proceedings were initiated, and con- 
ducted for eighteen years with a degree of harshness 
which has left behind a legacy of bitterness. Many 
ancient Moslem land-holding families were ruined, 
and the educational system of Moslems, which was 
entirely maintained on rent-free grants, received its 
deatli-blow. The scholastic classes of the Muham- 
madans emerged from the eighteen, years of harrying 
absolutely ruined." The Resumption proceedings 
terminate in 184C, and since then the decline of the 
Muhammadans has proceeded vdth accelerated pace. 
Again, from the first establishment of Aluhammadan 
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power in India up to 1837, Persian was the official 
language of those Governments including the 
British, which had acquired power from the last 
Muhammadan sovereigns of Delhi. In 1837, however, 
order was promulgated that office business would be 
conducted either in English or the provincial dialects. 
This order resulted in throwing out of employ a 
considerable body of the ^Mussulman officers. From 
this epoch the gradual impoverishment of the middle 
class amongst Muhammadans dates. The English- 
educated Hindus, trained for the most part in 
JiGssionary institutions, from which Ivluhammadans, 
naturally, stood aloof, then poured forth into every 
office, and completely edged the Mussulmans out 
year by year, until, what Sir William Hunter in his 
"Indian Mussulmans" pathetically describes came 
to pass, in 1872 : " There is now scarcely a Govern- 
ment office in which a Muhammadan can hope for 
any post above the rank of porter, messenger, filler 
of Inkpots, and mender of pens." It should be added 
that while these radical and drastic changes were 
introduced in the administrative policy of the 
country, rendering it virtually necessary for all 
aspirants of service to know the language of the 
British Government, no order was passed making 
English language compulsory. On the contrary, up 
to 1864., the Muhammadans were fed with the hope 
tliat their own classics were the sine qua non for 
Government employment, and for entering the 
profession of law. A year or two later, however, 
sudden changes were introduced upsetting tlie 
previous orders, and declaring that English alone 
should be the language in whicli examinations for 
Munsiffships and Pleaderships would be held. With 
measures so introduced from time to time, the 
Moslems were put to complete disadvantage. Before 
they had quite awakened to the necessity of learning 
English, they were shut out from Government 
employment. Thenceforth their political influence 
dwindled, as would appear from the following. In 
1871, the proportion of Muhammadan officials to 
Hindus was less than one-seventh ; and, in 1880, 
the proportion fell below one-tenth. In view of tlie 
deplorable decadence that had set in amongst 
Indian Moslems and was proceeding wuth accelerated 
force, partly owing to operation of tlie measures set 
forth above, and partly owing to other causes which 
are historically incidental to the displacement of one 
ruling race by another, the Central National 
Mumaramadan Association, in 1882, submitted a 
Memorial to His Excellency the Marquis of Ripon, 
the then Viceroy of India, setting forth Moslem 
grievances and claims, and urging the Government to 
adopt a more fair and liberal policy in its treatment 
of its loyal Indian Muhammadan subjects, in order to 
enable lie latter to recover their proper and legitimate 
place amongst the Indian nationalities, as regards 
political influence, share in the State patronage, and 
share in educational facilities. It was reserved for 
his successor. Lord Dufferin, to deal with that 
Memorial, and accordingly the Government of India 
issued the Resolution of 5th July, 1885. Your 
hlemorialists would invite your attention to paras. 
16 and 22 of the above Resolution, which is regarded 
by Indian Moslems as a landmark in the historj*- of 
their political struggles under British rule. Since 
the date of the publication of the Government of 
India's Resolution of 1885, the Mussulmans of India 
have been afforded increased facilities for acquiring 
English education, ^vith the result that the number 
of Muhammadan graduates and undergraduates has 
been steadily increasing during the last forty years. 
They are, however, still handicapped by having been 
outstripped in the race of life by their Hindu com- 
patriots, by many years. Aloslem society in India 
is still in a period of transition, and needs fostering 
care by firm', sj’mpathetic and impartial hands. 
Therefore, any violent or radical constitutional or 
administrative changes which do not provide ample 
safeguards for the effective protection of their 
political and religious rights, educational progress, 
legitimate share in State patronage, and for adequate 
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representation on Universities and local self-govcni- 
itiR bodies, and on provincial and Imperial legislative 
and Executive Councils, will assuredly lead to their 
absolute cffacement as a distinct commimi^. It may 
be that under the strong and welding mlluence ol 
British rule, Muhammadans of India have several 
interests in common with their Hindu felloAv-subjects. 
living as they do, under the same alien Government, 
and in the same country, and subject to the same 
laws. At the same time, it is beyond question that 
Indian Muhammadans historically, religiously, and 
in many cases ethically, and in their social structure, 
constitute a distinct nationalit>^ with distinct and 
sometimes conflicting additional interests of their 
oum, in educational, social, and religious matters 
which are not shared by other Indian communities, 
and which are likely to get more and more accentuated 
as the pressure of alien domination is lessened or 
weakened. These have already suffered from the 
fact that they have not adequately been represented. 
Even in the provinces, such as tlie Punjab, Sindh, 
and Bengal, where Moslems constitute a distinct 
numerical majority, these special Moslem interests 
have been often treated as negligible factors, to Uie 
detriment of the Muhammadan community. Bearing 
in mind how Muhammadans are placed in the country, 
and how necessarily voting must take place by 
nationalities and creeds, your Memorialists ap- 
prehend that, without proper and definite safeguards 
for the protection of Moslem special interests, the 
introduction of representative institutions in tliis 
country in their entirety vdU imperil Moslem interests, 
and lead to the political extinction of Indian Mussul- 
mans. In this connection, and as bearing on the 
point of Moslem distinct communal identity, your 
Memorialists would invite your attention to what 
His Excellency Lord Minto, in 1908, in reply to a 
deputation of Moslems of India, headed by His 
Highness the Aga Khan, said on that occasion : 

“ The pith of your address, as I understand it, is a 
claim, that in any system of representation, whether 
it affects a Municipality, District Board, or a Legisla- 
tive Council, in which it is proposed to introduce or 
to increase an electoral organisation, the Muham- 
madan community should be represented as a 
community. You point out that in many cases 
electoral bodies as now constituted cannot be expected 
to return a Muhammadan candidate, and that if by 
chance they did so, it could only be at the sacrifice 
of such a candidate’s vie^vs to those of a majority, 
opposed to his owm community, whom he would in 
no way represent ; and you justly claim that your 
position should be estimated not merely on your 
numerical strength, but in respect to the political 
importance of the community and the servdcc it lias 
rendered to the Empire. I am entirely in accord 
with you. ... I am as firmly convinced, as I believe 
you to be, that any electoral representation in India 
would be doomed to mischievous failure which 
aimed at granting a personal enfranchisement, 
regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the com- 
munities composing the population of this continent. 
The great mass of the people of India has no know- 
ledge of representative institutions, and I agree witli 
you, gentlemen, that the initial rungs in the ladder 
of self-government are to be found in tlie Municipal 
and District Boards, and that it is in that direction 
we must look for the gradual political education of the 
people. In the meantime, I can only say to you that 
thcMuhanimadan community may rest assured that 
their political rights and interests as a community 
will be safeguarded in any administrative re- 
organisation with which I am concerned, and that 
3 'ou and tlie people of India mav rely upon the British 
Raj to respect, as it has been its pride to do. the 
religious beliefs and national traditions of the myriads 
composing the population of His ^lajesty's Indian 
Empire.” Your Ivicmorialists thankfully acknowiecige 
that the above principle of communal identity of 
Moslems as a distinct community in India with 
special additional interests of its own. has been 
embodied in the separate electorate granted to 


Moslems under the ISIinto-AIorley Reform Scheme, in 
matter of Moslem representation on the provincial 
and Imperial Legislative Councils. They regret, 
however, that the same principle has not yet been 
extended, as your Memorialist.^ had reason to expect 
from Lord iMinto’s assurance to the Moslem deputa- 
tion, to District Boards, Local Boards, Municipalities, 
Universities, Circle Union and Village Panchayets. 
These are the initial rungs in the electoral ladder of 
self-governing institutions ; it is there that the 
people are trained in the rudiments of representative 
institutions and of political education ; and it is there 
that the people have to deal with tlie everyday work 
of parochial, local, district and urban administration, 
in matters of citizenship, -sanitation, education, and 
of roads, communication, and water supply, etc., etc. 
It is, tlierefore, absolutely necessary that the principle 
of separate representation which has been conceded 
to Moslems in respect of Provincial and Imperial 
Legislative Councils, should also be extended to the 
above self-governing urban and rural bodies, includ- 
ing the Universities. Your Memorialists would 
specially insist on the early extension of the principle 
of separate representation to the Universities, for on 
the spread of higher English education amongst 
Moslems, depends in a large measure,'- their future 
political and material salvation. Your Memorialists 
apprehend that even the extension of the principle 
of separate Moslem representation to each and all of 
the above self-governing bodies would not be enough, 
and would not by itself solve the difficulties of 
Moslems, unless the Moslems are adequately repre- 
sented on these bodies, not only according to their 
numerical strengtli, but also according to their 
historical position, political importance, and contri- 
bution to the service and the defence of the Empire, 
and also unless for years to come an independent 
element (such as the British) is associated in the 
governance of these bodies, to hold the scales, even 
between the ttvo great nationalities in India, and to 
assist them with trained advice and impartial co- 
operation. 

To ever)’’ word of our Memorial of 1017 as quoted 
above we emphatically adhere, as everj*^ word of it 
has been proved true by the actual worldng of the 
Reforms during the last seven or eight years. The 
Reforms have e.xhibited in their actual working not 
only absence of goodwill and co-operation between 
the two communities, wherever any question relating ■ 
to ttie particular interest of one or the other 
community has come up before the Legislative 
Council {vide the debate, for instance, on the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill, in 1922—23) but have in many instances 
led to inter-communal strifes and bitterness. And 
but for the safeguard afforded to ^Moslems through 
their separate electorates and but for the support of 
the Non-partisan British, Moslem interests, rights and 
status w’oiild have more grievously suffered. There- 
fore, by actual bitter experience, w'e are justified in 
insisting upon the continuance of the safeguards for 
the jirotection of Moslem interests that we demanded • 
in this Association’s Memorial of 1917, and w'hich we 
have re-demanded now. Without these safeguards, 
we are not only opposed to the extension of the 
Reforms, but to their continuance, for in such 
eventuality the net result w'ould be the extinction of 
Moslem political existence and influence in India. 
In conformity with the facts and principles set forth 
in the foregoing paragraphs, we beg to submit the 
follow’ing suggestions for safeguarding Moslem in- 
terests in India, in any sclicme of political reforms 
and administrative reconstruction that may be 
adumbrated by British statesmen, and finally adopted 
by the l^ritish Parliament for the future better 
governance of the Indian Empire, 

(<i) Legislative Councils, 

1, Separate electorate for Moslems in all Councils 
on the population basis, subject to the limitation that 
the minority should have 40 per cent, of representa- 
tion on all legislative bodies. 

2. That no resolution or bill affecting the religious, 
social or educational interests of any community. 
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which is opposed by one-fourth of that community 
shall be proceeded with. 

S. Provincial Legislatures should consist of three- 
fourths elected and one-fourth nominated members. 

4. Non-official nominated members should be 
taken equally from ■ the Hindus, Huropeans, and 
Moslems. 

5. Extension of Reforms to N. W. F. Province. 

6. Sindh should be made into a separate province. 

7. Abolition of special electorates such as the 
Indian National Chamber of Commerce, Bengal 
Mahajans Sabha, Land Holders’ Electorate, the 
Universities, the Corporation of Calcutta, the 
Manvari Association, etc., save and except the 
European, Anglo-Indian, Labour and Depressed 
classes. 

8. The strength of the legislatures in major 
provinces should be between 175 and 200 members. 

{b and c) Provincial and Imperial. 

Half of the members of the Cabinet, both Imperial 
and local, should be Indians, of which half should 
consist of Moslems. 

(rf) Vnivereities, Municipalities. District Boards. 
Local Boards, Circle Union. Village Panchayeis. 

The same p/oportion between the Hindus and 
Moslems as in the case of elections and nomination 
to the legislative bodies, should be maintained, with 
the provision that the Vice-Chancellor of each 
University should be alternately a Hindu and a 
Mussulman. 

Public Service. 

The proportion of Muhammadan employees in 
each department of public service in each Province 
should be fixed and allotted on the same scale of 
proportion as Muhammadan members in the 
Provincial Legislative Councils. Commissions in the 
Army and the Navy should be allotted to Hindus 
and Muhammadans in proportion to their strength 
in the Army. 

This is not a question of merely loaves and fishes, 
as some politicians from the nationalist camp would 
represent it, but it is a question of the power, prestige 
and political influence of a community and of its 
opportunity to serve its motherland, apart from the 
inherent right of each child to have a finger in tlxe 
pie which his mother may prepare. Both the Hindus 
and Moslems are children of the same soil and, 
therefore, both are entitled to share in due proportion 
in the loaves and fishes which their common mother- 
land can afford, subject only to the limitation that 
their digestive functions might not be deranged. 
To quote again from this Association’s Memorial to 
the Secretary of State for India, in 1917 : ** It 

cannot be gainsaid that the political importance of 
a community depends, in no small measure, on the 
members of that community who constitute the 
personnel of the administration, and occupy places 
in the service of the State. By not having their 
legitimate and proper share therein, Moslems in India 
have not only suffered in prestige and influence, but 
also in actual power and affluence. Their virtual 
ostracism from various departments of the public 
service, which, during the last seventy years, have 
become close monopolies of their non-Moslem fellow- 
subjects, has led to the creation of further impediment 
in the way of their educational, material, and political 
progress, and is at present hampering their efforts to 
keep abreast of their non-Moslem fellow-subjects, and 
to assert their proper place in the body politic of 
India. While about seventy years ago, ^lussulmans 
held predominant and commanding position in 
India, their legitimate claims to serve the State in 
all spheres, are now not only ignored, but systemati- 
cally relegated to the background, o^ving to shuffling 
of cards in departmental offices, which are now more 
or less entirely manned by non-Moslems, and in wliich 
the departmental European heads are necessarily 
more or less in their hands and at their mercy. It is 
often put forward as an excuse that owing to their 
backward education, the Aluhammadans do not get 
their legitimate shares --in the services of the State. 


This assertion, your Memorialists beg strongly, but 
respectfully to submit, is absolutely without founda- 
tion. as a close scrutiny of the qualifications of the 
personnel of each department would disclose, and is 
intended only to add insult to injury to a great and 
historic community. As a matter of fact, the claims 
of qualified Muhammadan candidates are often 
completely ignored and overridden by the shuffling of 
cards in the non-Moslem-manned departmental 
offices, and incompetent men from non-Moslem 
communities are preferred. \Wlien such has been, 
their fate while Mussulmans have been under the 
aegis of British rule, they naturally view with mis- 
givings and consternation the fate \vhich will overtake 
them as regards their proportion in the personnel of 
the Administration and in the service of the State 
under Home Rule or Self-Government, when non- 
Moslem influence will, as things stand at present, 
necessarily be more predominant. Therefore, before 
Mussulmans can accept any Home Rule or Self- 
Government scheme, they respectfully claim that the 
British Government which undertook the administra- 
tion of the Empire principally from Moslem hands, 
should allot and guarantee to the Moslems their 
proper and legitimate share in the personnel of the 
administration and in the public services. Your 
Memorialists would, therefore, humbly suggest that 
the proportion of Muhammadan employees in each 
department of public services in each province should 
be fixed and allotted on the same scale of proportion 
as Muhammadan members in the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils. Commissions in the Army and the 
Navy should be allotted to Hindus and Muham- 
madans in proportion to their strength in the Army, 
and arrangements for their training should be duly 
made. Congress politicians vociferously shout for 
Indianisation, and flourish and trumpet about the 
formula, once uttered by a British statesman, that 
efficient alien government is worse than a Government 
of the people by the people for the people. But 
whilst displacing the efficient British administrators, 
they want to appropriate ail places in the administra- 
tion and the public services for themselves. They 
forget that the Moslems also constitute a large 
section of the Indian peoples, and that, therefore, 
it would not do to plant exclusively Hindu adminis- 
trators and public servants (who are as much alien 
to the Moslems for all practical purposes as, and 
worse in some respects than, the British) over the 
heads of the Moslem people. They then try to confuse 
the issue by raising the cry of inefficiency against 
Moslems. We do not, for a moment, admit that the 
Mussulmans would prove less efficient than the 
Hindus as administrators or public servants, if equal 
opportunities were afforded to them, bearing in mind 
the fact that the Moslems are inlieritors of adminis- 
trative capacity and instinct for eight centuries in 
India before the British entered the field. Again, 
our reply to them is, " If you are so much enamoured 
of efficiency, admittedly the British are more efficient 
than you and, therefore, you are not entitled to raise 
the question of displacing them. In any case, you 
cannot have it both ways.” Indianisation would be 
repugnant to the Moslems if it merely meant 
Hinduisation of the public service and administration, 
but Moslems would favour it if it meant a due 
proportion of Moslems as well as Hindus in the public 
service in the administration with an adequate 
British element to equipoise the two conflicting 
Indian elements. The ^loslems are already smarting 
under the present system of administration, which is 
practically Hindu, with some British figure-heads, 
more or less impotent for good or evil, and they would 
not consent to any measure that would further 
consolidate or strengthen such an obnoxious system 
of administration in which they are not allotted 
their proper share. They realise that non-Moslem 
Indian administrators and public servants have 
contributed to their ruin — economic, political, edu- 
cational, and that, therefore, it is absolutely necessary 
for the protection of tlieir interests that the Moslem 
element should be effectively represented in the 
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administration and public services in the pro\dnccs, 
and in the Central Government in the same proportion 
as their representation in tlie provincial councils and 
the Central Legislature, li this is not done, they 
•would have no hesitation to denounce Indianisation 
and would prefer to see no extension of the Reforms 
in any direction. They can submit to the t^Tanny 
of one who has tlie right of conquest probably on 
his side, but they refuse to submit to tlie tyranny 
of many who can lay no shadowy claim to sudi a 
riglit. TJie absence of the Moslem element in 
sufficient strength from the judiciary of the country 
is causing alarm among IMoslems, -w’ho are fast losing 
their confidence in a non-Moslem-nianned judiciaiy. 
This obvious wrong should be immediately redressed. 


Separate Moslem Electorate. 

It has suited a number of Congress poli- 
ticians to assail the principle of separate 
Moslem communal electorate under the false 
pretext thatitiscaiisingcommunal dissensions in the 
country and standing in the -^vay of the a-ttainment of 
nationhood. On tliis subject we will quote again 
from this Association's opinion on the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitutional Reform Scheme sub- 
mitted to the Government of Bengal in 1918 : " That 
question was threshed out in all its bearings by 
eminent statesmen like Lord Moriey and Lord 
Minto, and previously by Lord Dufierin and Lord 
Lan^owne, who decided, after meeting hostile 
criticism, that, having regard to the conditions of 
Society in India, it was absolutely necessary that tlie 
i^Iuhammadans should have communal electorates 
with separate representation with due regard to their 
numerical strength and political importance, not 
only on Legislative Councils, but on all self-governing 
bodies. This decision proved wise and statesman- 
like, in that it protected the interests of IMussulman 
minoritie.s in India, and in some measure quieted 
racial antipathies between Hindus and Mussulmans. 
It is clear, therefore, that the communal electorate for 
Moslems instead of being a hindrance in the growth 
of nationhood has, in some measure, eased the 
Hindu-Moslem situation. To disturb now the 
principle of tlie Moslem communal electorate, would 
result in disturbing the existing peaceful political 
important communities by 
kindling afresh racial antagonism and bitterness 
wluch would wreck the working of any Reform 
Scheme. The authors of the scheme say Communal 
Lle^orate is opposed to the teaching of history. 
My Committee urge that it is not fair to borrow copy 
book theoretical maxims from western countries, 
where populations are homogenous, by reason of 
common religion, common sentiment and common 
language, and in many cases, of common race, and 
apply ^em ivholosale to the people in India who are 
divfficd liy lines of cleavage in all or most of these 
matters. The duty of the practical .statesman is 
•to face facts as they exist, to examine the soil as it 
IS, and then to lay tlie foundation for any con- 
^dulional superstructure that they may contemplate. 
Historical and existing facts cannot be got rid of by 
constitutional maxims borrowed from 
'vithout endangering and bringing down the 
Muhammadans 
over the 
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Such family or religious considerations are not absent 
in ordinary affairs of life, and even in the matters of 
voting or returning Members of Parliament. It is 
only wben the State is threatened by any external 
danger or a national crisis that those narrower 
feelings are dominated and overborne by the higher 
sentiment of nationhood, and by the higher sense of 
duty to the State. A striking illustration of this 
contention of ray Committee is furnished by the 
admittedly loyal attitude of IMoslems in India in 
the present War. Although tom by various feelings, 
they have been stirred in the sense of duty to the 
State, when threatened by external danger, and given 
it tlie first place above all other considerations. This 
illustration ought to sufficiently explode the Reform 
Scheme authors' theory of divided allegiance. My 
Committee, therefore, most strongly insist that the 
communal electorate for Moslem with separate 
adequate representation in -the ratios • as suggested 
in this Association's Memorial of November last, 
should be retained intact and unqualified, and 
subject to no revision, by Parliamentary commissions 
and irrespective of the consideration that the Moslem 
electors are in a majori'ty in any Province. The 
Principle of Moslem communal electorate is based 
on solemn and repeated pledges by Viceroys and 
Secretaries of State for India, and has subsequently 
been affirmed by the national pledge of the Hindu 
nation to uphold those State pledges in any scheme 
of political reconstruction for India. To violate 
those pledges, whether State or National, would 
create distnistin the minds of -theloyal Indian Moslem 
in regard to all solemn pledges in the future, that 
may be given by the State or the Hindu nation. 
LIy Committee insist upon Muhammadan communal 
electorate, even where Muhammadan electors are in 
majority in a province, because if the franchise is 
extended to agriculturists and labourers they realise 
that, as things stand at present in Bengal, -tiiey, 
being entirely beholden to the Hindu M^ajan, 
Hindu landlords or the Hindu lawyers, would not be 
able to exercise their vote independently, for 
returning Muhammadan members. When Primary 
Education will have been adequately provided by 
the State for the masses, when the Co-operative 
Credit System will have taken root, when sufficient 
time will ha've elapsed to •train the Moslem electorate, 
such a contingency may possibly be avoided^ But 
at present it is next to hopeless to expect that 
because the Muhammadan electors are in a majority 
they ivill necessarily be able to return Muhammadan 
Members." Therefore, separate electorate should not 
only be limited to Legislative Councils, but extended 
to all self-governing local bodies such as District 
Boards, Local Boards, Municipali^ties and other 
^tonomous institutions like Universities, Port 
iiust. Improvement Trust, etc. It may not be out 
w place to add that Mr. Chintamani, a prominent 
Hindu poli'tician, has admitted that separate electorate 
causes removal of friction between Hindus and 
Moslems. If, tlierefore, there have been frictions 
between the two communities, it is due to the non- 
extension, as yet, of separate electorate to all self- 
governing bodies where the every day problems of 
life such as sanitation, health, education are dealt 
with. 


Territorial Readjustment. 

< If there be any territorial readjustment, we 
suggest that such readjustment should not be 
made to the prejudice of Moslems and to 
tneir conversion into minorities in Provinces 
where they form majorities at present. We may. 
howev'cr, suggest that Eastern Bengal, with Assam, 
may be reconstituted a separate province, as we 
1 Xr enlightened public opinion, both Hindu 
and itoslem in Eastern Bengal, would at present 
support such a separation. In that case. Western 
^ngal, with Onssa and Behar, could form a separate 
Association’s Memorial of 
19L, with Secretary of State for India, we demanded 
extension of the reforms to the Nortii-Westem 
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Frontier Province, and the separation of Sindh 
from Bombay ; and we repeat the same demand 
again. It has been asserted by responsible British 
statesmen that the reforms have been conferred on 
the people of India as a reward for their war services. 
If that be so, it is a curious irony of fate that martial 
races in the North-Western Frontier Province, who, 
amongst the Indian people, made the largest con- 
tribution of their life-blood for the success of the 
British in the Great War should not receive a share of 
the war boon, whilst the intelligentsia of India, who 
made the least of such contribution, should be its 
recipient. United Moslem opinion throughout all the 
Provinces has demanded extension of Reforms to 
the North-Western Frontier Province, but only the 
Congress Hindu politicians have opposed it. This 
is another object lesson which furnishes an acid test 
of the sincerity of their friendly professions for 
Moslems, and demonstrates their hollowness. As 
regards Sindh, there is nothing common historically, 
linguistically or ethnically or culturally between the 
Moslems of Sindh and the people of the Bombay 
Presidency, who are mostly Mahrattas. 

We have recommended abolition of special 
electorates savc^and except in the case of European, 
Anglo-Indian, Labour, Ryots and Depressed classes. 
Landholders, Mahajans, Zamindars. possess injluence 
and wealth, and can easily come through general 
electorate and need no special protection. The 
persons who represent the Universities and the 
Calcutta Corporation are educated men of influence, 
such as la^vyers, doctors, etc., and they can easily 
come through general electorate, and at the same 
time protect the interest of the Universities and the 
Corporation. It is the poorer classes of labourers 
and agriculturists and ryots, and the depressed 
classes that need protection, and tlierefore we suggest 
that there should be special electorate for the labour 
classes and ryots, and depressed classes. The 
Hindu general electorate should be divided into 
depressed and non-depressed electorates. The old 
Moslem Aristocracy in Bengal has gradually disap- 
peared from various causes, and Bengal Moslems, 
therefore, must rest tlicir hopes for a future on the 
uplift, intellectual, moral, social and economic of the 
Bengal Moslem peasantry. Up to twenty-flve years 
ago the Indian poor, the Indian peasant, the patient, 
humble, silent millions, the 80 per cent, who subsist 
by agriculture were apparently the principal concern 
of British rulers and administrators. On this point 
we will quote the eloquent language of a great 
Viceroy, Lord Curzon, who thus spoke on the eve 
of his departure from India : ** It is the Indian poor, 
the Indian peasant, the patient, humble, silent 
millions, the eighty per cent, who subsist by agri- 
culture, who know very little of policy, but who 
profit or suffer by their results, and whom our eyes, 
even the eyes of their o^vn countrymen, too often 
forget, to whom I refer ; he has been in the 
background of every policy for which I had been 
responsible, for every surplus of which I assisted in 
the disposition ; we see him, not in the splendour 
and opulence, not in the squalor of great cities ; 
he reads no newspapers, for as a rule he cannot read 
at all, he has no politics. But he is the bone and 
sinew of the country, and by the sweat of his brow 
the soil is tilled, from his labour comes one-fourth of 
the national income, he should be the first and final 
object of every Viceroy's regard/' 

Since, however, the inauguration of tlie Reforms, 
a silent change appears to have come over the 
spirit of the dream of British administration in 
India. The poor, the labourers, the agriculturists, 
the toiling millions, do not seem to occupy its atten- 
tion as before. The wealthy mahajans, the rich 
landlords, and the intelligentsia seem to absorb its 
attention. The ryots and agriculturists, and the 
toiling millions in the rural areas of Bengal die yearly 
in shoals of cholera, malaria, and other preventible 
diseases for want of medicine, doctors, and for want 
of pure drinking water. They have no good roads 
for miles, and tlie natural waterways that nature had 


provided for them are silting up, but little or no care 
is taken to remove the silt. Even the boon of free 
primary education is not extended to them. If 
they are oppressed by the Amlas of tlie big absentee 
landlords, who generally live in Calcutta, they often 
dare not, nowadays, to take their complaints to the 
local police or the local magistracy, for they find tiiat 
big landlords are eveiywhere by tlie side of high 
officials, and fill in large numbers the Legislative 
Councils and the Cabinets. It may be added that, 
owing to the predominant influence of landlords 
and zamindars in the Reform Legislative Councils 
and in the Cabinet in Bengal, the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill, though often introduced in the Legislative 
Council for improving the status of lyots, has for 
one paltry reason or other been shelved. This has 
further deepened the impression that the zamindar’s 
interest counts more now in the counsels of the 
Government than the interest of the toiling ryots. 
Yet the toiling ryots and the millions of agriculturists 
of Bengal, in point of fact, are more intensely loyal 
to the British rule than the landlords and the intel- 
ligentsia. The ryots and agriculturists do not care 
for this or tliat constitutional form of Government ; 
they only care for good harvest, good drinking water, 
plenty to eat, and for freedom from the exactions of 
unscrupulous Amlas of absentee landlords, Shylock- 
like mahajans, and from the rriles of crafty legal 
touts who pauperise them after each good harvest. 
It is for the Commission to see whether this silent 
reversal, since the Reforms of the old British policy 
as outlined by Lord Curzon, would in the long run 
be conducive to the stability of the British rule or 
to the happiness and contentment of its toiling masses. 
We suggest that no time should be lost in establishing 
special electorates for ryots and labourers for their 
return to the Legislatures, and for making their 
claims and grievances heard at first hand. 

Ediicaiional System and Educational Grants. 

It is strange that in tlie Province of Bengal, where the 
Muhammadans form the majority, the control of 
University education is practically entirely in Hindu 
hands, so far as the Calcutta University is concerned. 
We omit, for the present, reference to the Dacca 
University, which is a creation of recent date and 
whose influence is confined practically within the 
limits of the Dacca city. As regards the Calcutta 
University, it is planted in the Hindu quarter of 
Calcutta and its controlling heads are almost all 
Hindus. Moslems have little voice in its delibera- 
tions and have little or no share in its control. The 
result is that during the last thirty years a silent 
process of cultural transformation of Moslem minds 
in the direction of Hinduisation has taken place 
throughout Bengal. Whilst fifty years ago in most 
of the villages and hamlets of Bengal, Moslems could 
be found who were accomplished Persian and Arabic 
scholars and wlio, at social gatherings, could easily 
converse in Urdu or Hindustani and recite Persian 
poetry and quote authorities from the Q’rah and 
the Traditions, now there is a dearth of such men, 
and it would seem that the Islamic culture has been 
effectively banished from rural homes even amongst 
respectable Moslem families. In their places have 
sprung up Hinduised Moslem Pundits who can read 
and \vrite Bengali and recite Sanskrit, but who can 
hardly converse in Urdu and are more or less innocent 
of Arabic or Persian culture. Such little Islamic 
culture as yet is left in Bengal is due to the existence 
of a few Madrasahs in Bengal. But the Calcutta 
University and the District Boards and Municipalities 
in Bengal have done their best quietly enough 
through their Hindu agencies during the last forty 
years, to discourage and extirpate Islamic culture 
from Bengal. Bengali language and literature is 
liberally encouraged, whilst every difficulty is placed 
in the acquisition of Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
languages in Zila schools and village schools and 
other aided schools in Bengal. The only solution for 
this difficulty is to be found in the establishment of 
a separate ^Moslem University in Calcutta and of 
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separate Moslem Zila schools, as ^or 

MMlem Muktobs alongside Hindu Pathshala for 
primary education in the villages of Bengal, ivi^ 
separate Moslem educational Budget and separate 
Moslem Prordneial and District Board ed^ational 
grants based on the basis of their representation m 
the Legislative Councils. There should also be 
separate Moslem Boards for Secondary edu<^tion 
amongst Moslems. And Moslem education should 
be a resei^^ed subject, as this Association urged in 
its opinion on the Montagu-Chelmsford Keform, 
in 1018. We also endorse the following from this 
Association’s Memorial, in 1017, to the Secretary o 
State for India : — “ Provincial educational grants for 
Muhammadans in, each Province should be on the 
same scale of proportion as tliat suggested above for 
tlie election of Muhammadan members in Provincial 
Legislative Councils. District Board and Municipal 
Educational grants should be allotted to IMuham- 
madans according to their numerical strength in 
District Board and Municipal areas."* We need not 
add that at present the bulk of educational fund 
goes to Hindu education, to the neglect of Moslem 
educational interest. Whilst the Presidency College 
practically for the benefit of the Hindus was estab- 
lished fifty years ago, at Government expense, in a 
Hindu quarter of Calcutta, Moslems were denied 
the benefit of a separate college in a jNIoslein quarter 
only until two or three years ago, whilst a Moslem 
Minister %vas in charge of education in Bengal, 
although the Moslems had been crying hoarse over 
it for more than forty years. The result has been 
that the Moslems have fallen into the background. 
Again, although about ten years ago the Calcutta 
University Commission, presided over by Dr. Sadler, 
recommended the extension of the principle of 
Moslem communal representation to the Calcutta 
University, no effect to this recommendation has 
yet been given, to the great detriment of Moslem 
educational interests in Bengal, 


i/refu L<i7tguagc. 

Urdu language is the lingua -franca of India. 
As its name signifies, it means the language 
of the camp ; that is, it is a language which 
was evolved by the commingling of the different 
races, Hindu and Moslem, on the battlefields of India 
when they fought together in the service of the 
Moghul Emperors of India. It is, therefore, a 
language in which both tlie great Indian communities 
can take legitimate pride as the offspring of the 
union of the two communities in the past. It is a 
language w’hich is understood more or less throughout 
India, and it is easy to learn. It should, therefore, 
be recognised as the Hngua-franca of India, and its 
use should be permitted in the Courts and the Legisla- 
tures of India. And whatever some Indian 
Nationalists may say to the contrary, obsessed as 
they are now b 3 ’^ camouflaged Communalism, their 
ancestors, equally with tiie Moslems, used to take 
pride in speaking that language even some sixty 
3 'oars ago. ^Moreover, if they are sincere in their 
professions for the attainment of Indian nationhood, 
they would find in the recognition of the Urdu 
language as the lingua-franca of India an effective 
instrument for its attainment. 


ConsdMion making. 

For countless centuries and through a long 
vista of ages the Indians have been ac- 
customed to only one form of government, namely 
the personal rule of autocrats. To call upon the 
Indians to frame or suggest a constitution on the 
Western pattern is to impose upon them a task for 
which they are hardly equipped by their traditions 
or b^* their training. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that, although for tlie last six months or so, some 
of the prominent lenders of India have assembled 
together in difierent cities of India under the auspices 
of what they have styled the All-Parties Conference, 
their labours and collective wisdom have not yielded 
any tangible results, and often their efforts to produce 


a constitution acceptable to all parties have been 
split upon the rock of inter-communal problems. 
And, therefore, for us to suggest any particular form 
of constitution ^^'^ll be a rash venture. But this 
much we would emphasise, that the solution of 
inter-communal problems between Hindus and 
Moslems is an essential factor for the evolution of 
any constitution or for its smooth working. There- 
fore, more than any particular form of constitution 
what the Indian Muhammadans are anxious about 
is tlxis, that there should be statutory provision for 
tlie safeguards of their rights and privileges as set 
forth above, and should be made organic part of 
any constitution that the British Parliament may 
grant to the people of India, so that these might not 
be tampered with by any Indian legislature without 
the sanction of the British Parliament and without 
the united consensus of Moslem public opinion in 
India. Witli this observation, and subject to the 
above proviso, we proceed to offer some remarks on 
some of the points mentioned in the Appendix of the 
Communique of the Commission. 

1 A. Franchise may be extended and qualifica- 
tions of electors may be reduced by half. 

B. Elections may be direct. . 

C. We have already indicated our views in the 
body of the memorandum. 

D. At present there is hardly much touch between 
representative and constituents who are mostly 
illiterate and politically untrained, with the result 
that the representatives say and do things in the 
Councils for which they are seldom, if at Ml, called 
to account by their constituents. This leads to a 
worse irresponsible form of Government. 

E. Although parties and groups arc formed, 
they do not rest on any solid basis of principle or 
policy. Save and except the Swarajist party, who 
have a definite programme and definite policy, how- 
ever destructive it might be. Other groups or 
parties are more or less based on personalities ; and 
personal ambitions and jealousies often distract 
them, in the absence of a definite policy. Nor are 
the Moslem parties or groups, though they are formed 
for the protection of Moslem communal rights, free 
from this evil. Neither the constitution of the 
Council nor the condition of Indian society, with its 
present standard of public life, lends itself to the 
formation of great parties, as in England or other 
advanced Western countries. 

F. In the absence of free compulsory primary 
education, it is not possible to have informed public 
opinion among the masses or the electors, especially 
in rural parts. 

G. We favour nomination of officials and non- 
officials on elected bodies. 

2 A and B. We have already indicated our 
views in the body of our Memorandum. 

3. Amongst the local self-governing bodies, we 
attach the greatest importance to the extension and 
development of Union Boards. They are the 
essential basis of any future democracy in India. 
They serve a useful purpose in looking after the 
immediate concerns of villagers, and have to provide 
village roads, village schools and village sanitation, 
and in some cases have been vested with the power 
to try petty criminal cases. 

C, and D. At present, it seems desirable in the 
interest of these local self-governing bodies (Muni- 
cipalities, District Boards, etc.), that they should be 
under the general supervision of officials of pro- 
vincial Government and the general control of 
provincial Government. When such bodies will 
have further developed, such supervision and control 
could be delegated to a Local Self-Government 
Board in charge of a minister at the headquarters of 
the Government. 

4. Unitary Cabinet seems desirable. Executive 
Council might be abolished, and the Governor might 
carry on the Administration with the help of ministers 
alone. But in the present state of inter-communal 
tension, it is necessary that Law and Order should be 
a reserved subject in the hands of the Governor. 
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E. There should be collective responsibility among 
the ministers. 

I. Second Chambers appear to be desirable to 
correct the vagaries of First Chambers, and to avoid 
certification by the Governor. 

J. The experiment of provincial autonomy may 
be tried, with distinct statutory proviso that, in case 
it brealcs down or is guilty of maladministration, the 
Central Government will resume it. 

L. If there be reserved and transferred sides 
there should be separate purses. 

5. The Central Government should have the 
power of superintendence and general control of the 
Provincial Government. Save and except foreign 
relations, it should have the power in all central 
subjects without sanction of the Secretary of State 
for India. The Secretary of State's control should 
be limited to the foreign relations of India. 

E. The Executive of the Central Government 
should not be subject to the legislature, and should 
have a strong British element. 

9 A. The status of the Indian Civil Service should 
be maintained intact as recommended by the Lee 
Commission, and an effective British element should 
continue in that service. 

E. We have already indicated our views in the 
body of our memorandum. 

In concluding our Memorandum, we cannot do 
better than close it ^vith the concluding words of 
this Association's Memorial to the Secretary of State 
for India in 1917 : — 

“ In conclusion, your bumble Memoralists beg to 
state that tliey have ventured to offer these observa- 
tions. in tlie hope that by honestly and faithfully 
representing Muhammadan ideas with regard to 
the safeguards necessary for the protection of Moslem 
interests under any contemplated political reforms 
and administrative readjustments, your Memoralists 
may render some loyal assistance to you in achieving 
the object which you have in view in visiting India, 
viz. the welfare of tlie people of India at large. 
Your Memorialists feel that as the trend of Imperial 
policy appears to be to grant, in due course of time, 
autonomous administration to the various provinces 
of India, with the gradual reduction of the British 
element in the personnel of the State, it is absolutely 
essential at this state in the development of Indian 
affairs to have the rights of the Mussulmans to share 
proportionately in such and future developments 
placed upon a firm and achnowledged basis, rather 
than leave the principle for settlement to a future 
time, at the risk of bitter friction and fierce strife. 


Fully recognising that the development of India must 
proceed upon the mutual goodwill and co-operation 
of the two great component elements in the Indian 
population, your ^lemorialists feel it necessary 
that these two component elements should be 
equally strengthened educationallj’, politically and 
materially, and freed from religious prejudices and 
social and racial animosities, in order to constitute 
a healthy and progressive composite whole. Your 
Memorialists are not prepared to say that such a 
millennial point in the destiny of India has yet 
arrived, and therefore 5 '^our ^lemorialists hope and 
trust that you vtII not treat their suggestions as the 
outcome of racial or religious rivalry, but as prompted 
by an honest and sincere desire to ensure tlie uninter- 
rupted future advancement of India as a whole, by 
sure and steady steps, towards the goal of self- 
government wntliin the British Empire. Ever since 
the disappearance of the Timuride dynasty, the 
Indian Moslems have transferred their whole-hearted 
allegiance to the British Crown, and England to-day, 
in their eyes, stands in the place of the Great 
* Moghul,' as the protector of their rights and the 
upholder of their privileges. For England no\s’ to 
place the Indian Moslems, without proper, definite 
and ample safeguards, under the heels of a hostile 
non-Moslem majority, would, your humble 
Memorialists venture respectfully to submit, be a 
cruel act of breach of faith and violation of trust, 
and would be subversive of solemn engagements and 
sacred pledges entered into from time to time betaveen 
Great Britain and her representatives in India, and 
the past Moslem sovereigns and potentates and 
Moslem peoples in different parts of what now con- 
stitutes the British Empire in India. Your 
Memorialists beg to assure you that in safeguarding 
the interests of the seventy millions of His Majesty's 
loyal Mussulman subjects in India, at this critical 
stage in the history of its development, you will be 
strengthening the basis of their unswerving loyalty 
to the British Throne, and laying deep and firm the 
foundation of their peaceful self-development, 
political advancement and national well-being, side 
by side with the great Hindu community, under the 
aegis of the beneficient British Crown, and your 
name will be remembered with gratitude by Indian 
Mussulmans for generations to come. Your 
Memorialists feel confident that you will be gracious 
enough to give due, earnest and sympatlietic con- 
sideration to their prayers, and that you will deal 
fairly and wisely with Muhammedan claims.” 


Deputation consisting of representatives of the Central National Muhammadan 
Association and Branch Associations and of the Moffussil Anjuman Islamia, 
Eastern Bengal, called and examined. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Representatives of the Central National Muham- 
madan Association : — 

The Honourable PRINCE AFSAR-UL-MULK 
MIRZA MAHOMED AKRAM HOSSAIN 
BAHADUR, Member, Council of State, 
Vice-President (Spokesman). 

Mr. A. H. GHU2NAV1, M.L.A. 

HADjr CHAUDHURY MAHOMED ISMAIL, 
M.L.A. 

Mr. UNSODDAULLA, Sheriff of Calcutta. 

Mr. SYED ERFAN ALI, Barrister-at-Law. 

KHAN BAHADUR HADJI FAZLUL HUQ. 

KHAN BAHADUR MAULVI ABDUS SALAM, 
Honorary Secretary. 

Representatives of the Branch Associations : — 

MAULVI SHARFUDDIN AHMAD, B.L. (Mymcn- 
singh Muhammadan Association). 


MAULVI MOHAMMED HAMID ALI, B.L. 

(Bogra Muhammadan Association). 

MAULVI MUJIBUR RAHMAN, B.L. (Howrah 
Muhammadan Association). 

MAULVI ULFAT HOSAIN JORADAR, 
(Chuadanga, Nadia Muhammadan Association). 
Representatives of the Moffussil Anjuman Islamia, 
Eastern Bengal ; — 

The Honourable KHAN BAHADUR MAULVI 
ABDUL KARIM (Member, Council of State), 
Tipperah. 

MAULVI SHARFUDDIN AHMAD, B.L. (Mymcn- 
singli). 

MAULVI MOHAMMAD HAMID ALI, B.L. 
(Bogra). 

250. The Chairman : I understand that this 
deputation consists of representatives of the Central 
National Muhammadan Association, with Prince 
Akram Hossain as spokesman, and do I understand. 
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aKso that it is desired to bring in some represent^ives 
from branch Associations ? — Sir^ Abdelkcrivt Ghttz- 
navi : A few from branch Associations. 

257. The Chairman : And some representatives 

of the Moffnssil Anjiiman Islamia of East Bengal ? — 
Sir Abdeihcrim Ghuznai'i : Yes. , 

258. The Chairman ; And who will be their 
leader ? The Honourable IChan Bahadur Maulvi 
Abdul Karim, I suppose ? — {Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Abdul Karim) Yes. 

259. Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi : Sir, before we 
proceed, I should like to make a statement. I 
would like to bring to your notice officially that 
recently a conference, an All-India conference of ad 
parties of I^fussulmans, was held at Delhi. On that 
platform were gathered Mussulmans of all schools of 
thought and of all political ideas, and they have put 
forward certain recommendations, which ha\'e been 
accepted, if I may say so, by the entire Moslem 
community ; and with your permission, sir, I will 
just read out the resolutions which were adopted.* 

*•***»♦* 

Well, sir, this practically represents the views of the 
entire Moslem community, and I think it wll save 
the time of the Conference if I say that these views 
have also been adopted by Moslem Bengal. But there 
are other matters that concern this province, and these 
matters will be put forward by the two deputations, 
one representing the Central National Muhammadan 
Association, and the other the Anjumans and district 
Associations of East Bengal, for whom my honourable 
friend, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdul 
Karim, is the spokesman, 

200. The Chairman : Thank you very much, 
might just start, I think, with one or two 

quc.stions. Is the Central National Muhammadan 
Association a Bengal Association or an All-India 
Association ? — {Prince Akram Hossain) It is an 
All-India Association, but its activities are more or 
less chiefly confined to Bengal. We have branches 
all over India. We have about twenty branches in 
Bengal itself. 

201. * • * I wdll now turn to page 50 

(IVIemorandum from the Central National Muham- 
madan Association) — the proposals in regard to 
legislative councils. You say there: “Separate 
“ electorate for Moslems in all councils on the popula- 
tion basis, subject to the limitation that the minority 

“ should have 40 per cent, of representation on all 
“ legislative bodies." I follow that. The meaning 
is quite plain. Then you add ; “ That no resolution 
“ or Bill affecting the religious, social or educational 
“ interests of any community, which is opposed by 
“ one-fourth of that community shall be proceeded 
“ with." That, I suppose, means opposed by one- 
fourth of that community's representatives in the 
legislature ? — Yes. 

202. It does not mean you take a vote right 
through tlic province ? — It means only one-fourth 
of the community's representatives in the legislature 
concerned. 

2CS. Have you considered at all who is to decide 
whether or not a Bill does affect the religious, social 
or educational interests of any community ? — The 
community itself. 

2G4. Is it to apply to other communities besides 
the liluhammadans ? — ^Yes, sir. 

2G5. How many are there ? — I should extend it to 
more communities. 

200. I want to go a little more into detail. 


For example, will you regard the depressed classes 
as part of the Hindu community ? — We do recognise 
that they are a part of the Hindu community. 

207. So the depressed classes would not be entitled, 
through one-fourth of their representatives, to object 
to anything which they said affected their social or 
educational interests ? — Yes, that is so. 

208. Of course, they are only part of a larger 
community ? — If they are taken as Hindus they 
would be included amongst the Hindus, and one- 
fourth of the Hindu community would be entitled 
to object. 

200. Would it apply to the Sikhs ? — It ought to. 

270. I am not quite sure how far the Central 
National Muhammadan Association has worked out 
this idea that no resolution or bill which any com- 
munity thought affected its social or other interests 
should be passed if one-fourth of its representatives 
objected to it. I do not know how far you have 
thought that out with reference to other communities 
than your o\vn ? — ^We were thinking of our o^vn 
community. Indeed, in the Memorandum which 
we have drawn up, we have only been consulting our 
own interests. But if there is any suggestion that 
applies to us it ought equally to apply to other 
communities also. 

271. But you were thinking of your own interests ? 
—Yes. 

272. You then say, in your Memorandum, that 
“ provincial legislatures should consist of thrcc- 
“ fourths elected and one-fourth nominated mcm- 
“ bers." Has your Association considered who 
should make the nominations and on what principle ? 
— {Khan Bahadar Maulvi Ahdus Salam) Nomina- 
tions are made by Government, and our idea is that 
they should be made by Government. 

270. Government would nominate officials ? — 
They do. They do nominate officials. 

274. I was speaking of the future scheme ? — ^We 
want to keep to it. We want to keep things as 
they stand as regards nomination. 

275. You add in your memorandum : ** Abolition 
“ of special electorates, such as the Indian National 
“ Chamber of Commerce, Bengal Mahajans Sabha, 
“ Dandnolders, Electorate, the Universities, the 
“ Corporation of Calcutta, the Marwari Association, 
“ etc." Your view is that no landholders should 
have any special electorates ? — Our idea is that 
those who can get in through general electorates 
should not seek special electorates. We think that 
the landlords wield influence and have power and 
wealth and they can easily get through general 
electorates. The Marwaris, also, have got wealth 
and poAcr and they can get through general elec- 
torates. 

276. Am I to understand that these proposals on 
page 12 of your Memorandum are unanimously 
adopted by the executive of the Central National 
Muhammadan Association ? — ^Yes. 

277. And that, I am told, is an All-India body ? — 
It is an All-India body. 

278. Is it adopted, for instance, by the Muham- 
madan landowners of the Punjab ? — No, as our 
spokesman, Prince Akram Hossain, has already 
explained, we have confined ourselves to Bengal. 
{Prince Akram Hossaui) Our activities are more or 
less confined to Bengal, though we have branches 
outside Bengal. 

279. Then I see you say that the special electorates 
arc to be confined, in the case of Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians/ Labour and Depressed Classes ? — ^Yes. 


* See Vol. II., p. 84. 
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T. Sir Abdelkerim Ghxiznaoi : Maj’ 1 ask you what 
your view is with regard to the transfer of Law and 
Order ? — In my opinion^ — I have given some thought 
to it — it should be exclusively in the portfolio of 
His Excellency tlic Governor. 

8. What is your idea with regard to the establish- 
ment of a Second Chamber ? — Provided there is 
proportional representation of Muhammadans in 
the Upper House also I should be immensely in 
favour of it. 

9. Are you satisfied with the Moslem representa- 
tion in the public services ? — ^Not at all. 

10. What do you think it should be ? — That is a 
point about which I have already expressed an 
opinion. It should be in proportion to the 
population. 

11. Now about the methods of election. Do you 
think it would be helpful to have what I would call 
electoral colleges in each sub-division, the electoral 
colleges to be composed of representatives from 
various unions ?• — ^My own opinion is that we can 
better have it if the representatives elected b}' the 
unions are given the power to send tlieir rex^rc- 
senfatives to the Council. By the delegation of 
authority to the representatives of the unions, I 
am inclined to the opinion that these latter can 
exercise their judgment and discretion in the selection 
of suitable candidates on behalf of the people who 
Imvo not got any political sense. 

12. That would also incidentally minimise what I 
shpuld call corrupt practices in the course of 
elections ? — It is not only with a view to that, but 
also with a ■\'iew to enable the intending candidates 
to be in closer touch with their own constituency 
which is imi^ossible otherwise under the present 
state of things. Another reason is that these people 
being intelligent and able to understand the signifi- 
cance of a vote, tlieir selection would be better. 

13. Do you think there is a lot of corruption 
now prevalent in tlie course of elections ? — I Jiavc 
no direct knowledge of it, but I understand from 
reliable sources that it is prevalent. 

17. Mr, Travers : 1 believe you know that trom 

Northern Bengal and Eastern Bengal there are a 
number of applications for the appointment ol 
British officers as district magistrates or superin- 
tendents of police. Does your Association liold tlie 
opinion that it is desirable to continue to liave a 
considerable number of British officers in the public 
services ?— Certainly. As a matter of fact, I have 
myself been a party to such application, and I would 
not be satisfied even with Indian Christians ; 1 

want pukha Europeans. 

18. Mmilvi Abtd Kascin : Khan Bahadur, you 
said that yon will support the proposal for a Second 
Chamber because you feel that the Legislative 
Council or the Lower Chamber, if I may call it so, 
may sometimes go wrong and as a corrective body 
you want a Second Chamber ? — That is only one of 
tlic reasons. .Another reason is that we will be 
following tlie precedent of those countries which 
iiavc a democratic form of government. 

19. Jn answer to Sir Abdelkerim, you said that 
you will favour indirect election because the people 
wlio will elect members to the Legislative Council 
will he more intelligent and also because the nicrabcrs 
of the Legislative Council will be in closer touch 
with their electorate. But is it not a fact that the 
member for a particular area, whether elected 
indirectly or directly, will have for his constituency 
the whole area as at present ? — ^\'cs, that is so. 

20. And consequently lie cannot be in closer toiieh 
with the real taxpayers If these taxpa 3 -ers arc not 


intelligent, how can you say that they will elect 
proper representatives to tlie Union Boards ; tliej' 
may elect wrong representatives. In that case 
what is the advantage of indirect election ? — Tlie 
only answer that I can give is that we have to take 
our chance. The choosing of right or wrong men 
depend.s on you. 

* * t- * * ■if. -ti 

22. Mahardja Shashi Kanta : Do you consider 
that the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of Local 
Bodies who are elected by joint electomte can truly 
safeguard Muhammadan interests ? — I do not. 

23. Sir Arthur Frooiii : On page 51 of your 
Memorandum, you refer to the constitution of the 
Cabinet, both Provincial and Imperial. Yon say 
that half the members of tlie Cabinet should be 
Indians, of whom lialf should consist of Moslems. 
Who should compose the other half ? — That is ftn 
the Government to decide. W^e were specially 
concerned with the protection of Muhammadan 
interests, and we left the rest to be adjusted according 
to circumstances. 

24. Would you have any objection to ha\’e 
Europeans for the other half of the Cabinet ? — 1 
do not mind in the least. 

25. Mr. Kihabhai Premchand : On page 49 of 
your Memorandum you say that you want safe- 
guai'ds for the protection of !Maslem special interests. 
You must be aware that although the Bombay 
presidency has but 10 .per cent, of the Muhamma- 
dans, they have a Muhammadan president of the 
Legislative Council and two Muhammadan members 
of the Executive Council. Docs this bear out your 
apprehension that safeguards must be had if the 
extinction of the Muhammadan community is to 
be avoided ? — It is a matter wdiich concerns the 
Bombay presidency. 

20, But you are talking of the whole of India. 
— The Chairman : Although this is an All-India 
body, they are only giving their opinion from the 
Bengal point of \’iew. 

32- Mr. Kthabhai Premchand : On page 53 you 
saj’’, “ The Hindu general electorate should be 
“ divided into Depressed and Non-Depressed 
"electorates." Is this with the idea of splitting 
the forces among the Hindus ? — {Prince Aliraui 
liossain) We have no such idea to divide tlie 
Hindus. It is only intended that the Depressed 
Classes might have a separate electorate. 

33. Sir Hari Singh Gour : On page 23 you say, 
" For countless centuries and through a long vista 
" of ages the Indians have been accustomed to 
" only one form of Government, namely, the personal 
" rule of autocrats. To call upon the Indians to 
" frame or suggest a constitution on tlie Western 
" pattern, is to imj)ose u^Jon them a task for wliich 
" they are hardly equipped by their traditions or 
" by their training." Do you not think that your 
coininunity should be satisfied if 3 ’^ou advocated a 
continuance of that x')ersonal rule to which you and 
your community had been accustomed for countle.ss 
centuries ? I think that will be a vciy good plan, 
is it not ? — ^Ko. Public opinion at present has 
undergone some change. It i.s difficult to measure 
what backing this view has, but there is a section 
— I do not say whether it is a major or a minor 
section — but there is a section of the population 
which does not like autocracy at present. 

34. WTiat is your view and the view of your 
Association ?• — So far as the Association is con- 
cerned, it does not go into that qticstion at all. 
It only says that whatever stei)s are talfen, the 
intcre.sts of the Muhammadans .should be safe- 
guarded. 
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35. It will be Cijjially satisfied with one swslem 
or the other ?— t.hiitc. 

^ f 

-ll>, Sardur ShtvdCi- Sin^ii : I want to know 
the protection of tlie ^iuhainniaclan interests 
as put niainlf in this IMe/noranduni is bused on the 
importance ol the conimimity ns lacing tlie emperors 
of Jndia for many centuries, or whether it is based 
on llic backwardness of the community educationally, 
or economically or otlierwise ^ — Tt is based upon a. 
number of considerations. It is based upon their 
numerical position, upon their political importance, 
and upon their backward state, 

50. The MOW is Jielil nowadays tfiat special re- 
presentation of difterent conimunitie.s is a step back- 
w'ard to the groivtfi fd nattonaJism of the country. 
Do you thinlc or docs your Association tliink that in 
a certain number of years the protection afforded 
to your community will be enough to bring it to 
the level of the other communities, when there would 
be no necessity for communal representation in all 
the branche.s of the administration ? — -Nothing will 
be ha])pier than that. should all very much like 
that there should be no need for protection at all. 
Hut as things stand at present I think it is very 
nccessarj' that we should have communal repre- 
sentation, and I and my Association fail to see 
how separation brings about friction, or the retarding 
of the growth of nationalism. 

51. Have you formed any idea as to the period 
within winch your community will come to the 
lc\el of the other communities ? — It all depends 
upon the progress made in the relationship of one 
community ^sith the other. 

oL*. Dr. Snhrt((v<ndy : Sirdar Shivdev Singh IJberoi 
luis put to you a ciue.stion as to when j*ou think it 
would be possible or when it is likely tli«at the Muham- 
madans would agree to the .abolition of tlie communal 
electorates. Am I right in thinking that the aMussuI- 
n\uns of IBcngal will be in a position to give up their 
claim to communal electorates as soon as it w'ill be 
time for the Hindus to demand protection for them ? 

- -It is ver\’ dithcult to say. 


5 : 1 . JSIy idea is this. Tiie Mussulmans are 
numerically strong, but in other respects they are 
backward. But if in the Legislative Council utuI 
Local Bodies the iRIussulmans dominate as the 3 ’^ 
have been dominating in certain district boards in 
Kastern Bengal, would that not be the time for the 
Hindus to demand separate electorates for them- 
selves and the Mussulmans to give up separate 
eleclouites ? Is not that time fast approaching, 
that is to say, the time for the abolition of . com- 
miiniil electorate for all time ? — {Khan Dahaclur 
Abdul Karim) We all Avisli that it could come even 
to-morrow' when the IMuhammadans would not 
like to have this sort of protection. As a matter of 
fact until a few years ago w'c had complete con- 
fidence in the sister communit)^ the majority com- 
munity of Hindus, and we were looking up to tliem 
as our brothers and guides. But, having regard 
to the course of events that have followed and having 
regard to the fact tliat the circumstances that I have 
adverted to in my replies might continue for any 
length of time, it is difficult to prophesy tlic time 
when that moment for fusion wull conie. 

58. Dr. Suhrawarcly : (To the wdlncss) : Mr. 
Kikabliai Preinchaijd lias pointed out to you that in 
Bombay there is one Muhammadan president and 
tw'O ktuh.ammadBn members of Government. 
1 am not concerned with Bombay, but is not it a 
fact tliat in Bengal, in spite of the Moslem majorHy, 
there is no Muhammadan President of the Bengal 
Legislative Council nor hnn one ever been elected, 
and there is only one member and one minister ? 
1'Jiat is the other side of the sheet ?— Tliere was at 
one time a l^luhammadau President, the late Nawali 
Sir Sj'cd Shainsul Huda. 

50. He was appointed ; I am speaking of elected ? 
— Elected ? No. A prominent Muhammadan 
gentleman wanted to be elected, but ho was defeated. 

CO. Wc need not go into details, but I want to 
show the other side of the sheet ? — My answer is 
that there was only one attempt, and that w.ns not 
successful. 
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I am directed by the All-India Association of 
European Government Servants to submit this 
Memorandum in response to the invitation of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, dated the 8th March, 
1928. It was requested that Memoranda should be 
submitted by the 1st of June, 1928. My Association 
has not been able to comply with that request, owing 
to the difficulty of consulting its constituent associa- 
tions in the short space of time allowed, but it trusts 
that tlie Commission will appreciate this difficulty, 
and, in view of the position of the Association, will 
give due consideration to this Memorandum. My 
Association has had the advantage of consulting the 
Memoranda already submitted by the Associations 
of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, tlie Punjab, and the 
Frontier I^ovince, and the Central Provinces, as well 
as of reading a note submitted by the United 
Provinces Association. Copies of all these documents 
arc attached to this Memorandum. Mjiny of the 
points which my Association desires to make have 
been put in more detail in the Memoranda of the 
various provinces which were considered and dis- 
cussed at a 'conference of representatives of the 
constituent Associations, at Calcutta, on 27th, 28th 
and 29th August, 1928. This Memorandum is the 
result of that conference, and is designed to emphasise 
the points common to the representations of all 
European Government Servants in India. 

2. The constituent Associations of the All-India 
Association of European Government Servants arc 
the Associations of such servants in the following 
Provinces : Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and the Frontier Province, the 
Central Provinces' and Assam. The Association is 
the only Service association which consists entirely 
of Europeans and can claim to speak authoritatively 
on behalf of Europeans in the Services. On the 1st 
Janua^l^ 1928, it included 1,320 Europeans, most of 
whom are members of the Superior Civil Services. 
Officers of the Police and the Indian Medical Service 
and other officers of the Army in Civil employ are 
precluded by the orders of Government from joining 
the Association. 

3. My Association recognises that the existence of 
a body of civil servants subject to an external 
authority is inconsistent -with certain forms of 
Government. Nevertheless, it will be desirable for 
some time, at least, to maintain the British character 
of the administration. Apart from tliis, the dis- 
appearance of practically all the principal administra- 
tive officers of Government, either immediately or 
within a short term of years, is not likely to be 
contemplated by any Government as desirable. It 
was recognised from the initiation of the reforms in 
India that the maintenance of a considerable body 
of European Government servants was necessary, 
and, for this reason, and to encourage the many 
officers who desired then, and still desire, to remain in 
the sex\dce of the Government in India, the Services 
have been given certain rights and privileges by the 
Government of India Act of 1919, and the rules 
thereunder. The provision for the rights of officers 
who may remain in Service, or maj’’ be compelled in 
one way or another to retire, may be briefly 
summarised by a quotation from Section 9GB(2) of 
the Government of India Act, 1919, w’here it is stated 
that “ every nerson appointed before the commence- 
" ment of the Government of India Act, 1919, by the 

Secretary of State in Council, to the Civil Service 

of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing 

or accruing rights, or shall receive such compensa- 
*' tion for the loss of any of them as the Sccrcta^ 

of State in Council may consider just and cquit- 
“ able.” My Association hopes that not onlj’^ will 
no diminution be allowed, as a result of the Com- 
mission's deliberations, in the rights so secured, but 
also that they will be extended, as is only equitable, 
to cover officers who have joined since 101 9. 

4. My Association desires to state here the main 


rights, guarantees, and safeguards, assured at present 
to European officers in the Scr\'ices, which are as 
follows : — 

(i) The composition, powers, functions, duties 
and procedure of tlie Council of India are such 
as are prescribed in Sections 3 to 10 of the 
Government of India Act of 1919. 

(ii) The control of the finances of India rests with 
the Secretary of State in Council (Section 21 
of the Act). 

(Hi) Officers appointed before the commencement 
of the Act retain all existing and accruing 
rights or shall receive such compensation for 
the loss of any of them as the Secretaiy of 
State in Council may consider just and 
equitable (Section 90B(2) proviso), 

(ii») The right to pension and the scale and 
conditions of pension cannot be varied so as 
adversely to affect any person appointed 
before the date of the rules made under 
Section 90 B(3) of the Act. 

(tj) The classification of the Civil Services in 
India, the methods of their recruitment, their 
conditions of service, pay and allow'ances, 
and discipline and conduct are governed by 
rules made by the Secretary of State in Council 
(Section 9GB (2) of the Act). 

(vi) The Governor of each Province is required by 
his Instrument of Instructions to safeguard all 
members of the Services in the legitimate 
exercise of their functions and in the enjoy- 
ment of all recognised rights and privileges 
and to see that the Government order all 
things justly and reasonably in their regard. 
(vii) A Public Service Commission has been 
appointed (vide Section 9CC(1) of the Act) 
which the (^vemor-General in Council must 
consult in cases of appeals against punishment 
before passing any orders on an appeal to him 
or before forwarding an appeal to the 
Secretary of State, The Commission may be 
consulted by the Governor-General in Council 
in cases of memorials and by Governors or 
Chief Commissioners before orders are passed. 
The Commission is further required to advise, 
when so requested by the Governor-General 
in Council or a Local Government, on ques- 
tions affecting the conditions of service of 
All-India, Central or Provincial Services ; 
and the Governor-General in Council must 
obtain the advice of the Commission on 
questions as to the extent to wlxich officers of 
the All-India Services and Central Services, 
Class I, are affected by the abolition of any 
post or classes of posts. 

(viii) Every officer has the right to appeal or to 
memorialize. Every officer who has been 
appointed by tlie Secretarj'^ of State in Council 
has the right to submit an appeal or memorial 
ultimately to tlie Secretary of State in Council. 
(f\v) The salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
the Secretary of State for India in Council 
are non-votable (vide Sections G7A(3) (tii) 
and 72D(3) (ft/) of the Act). 

(x) No officer may be dismissed by any authority 
subordinate to that by which he was ap- 
pointed and the Secretaiy of State in Council 
(except so far as he may proWde by rules to 
the contrary) may reinstate in that service 
- an officer who has been dismissed (Section 
90B(1) of the Act). 

(xi) All officers of the services named in Schedule 
1 of the Premature Retirement Rules have 
the right to retire on proportionate pension 
with passage gratuity. 

The rights, safeguards and guarantees quoted 
above are secured by the Government of India Act 
of 1910, and are a fundamental part of the conditions 
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under wliicli the European sendees of the Ctotvn in 
India serve Jly Association would urge that no 
reduction of those rights, safeguards and 
should be made as a result of any changra 
be made in the system of Government 
the award of adequate compensation to tim oflicers 
affected. In the opinion of the Associatiim, this 
compensation should take the form of a proportionate 
pension plus compensation for tlie loss of jaree 
involved. Further, the right to retire prematurely 
upon such terras .should be unqualified, and should 
be a continuous option lasting throughout the period 
of each officer's scrv'ice. M}*- Association does^ not 
at present desire to lay do'v^Tl any definite principles 
on which compensation for the loss of career should 
be calculated, hut they are strongly of opinion that 
the compensation given should not be less than that 
awarded to officers of the Egyptian Services m 10-3 
under somewhat similar conditions. 

5. My Association wishes to draw partmular 
attention to the guarantee that the European omet^s 
at present possess in the control exercised by the 
Secretar}” of State in Council over the finances of 
India. That guarantee is the security, which those 
officers have, that their monetary claims will be met 
in full. Should the Commission consider it necessary 
to recommend any change in that control, whether 
by tran.sfcrring it from the Secretarj^ of State in 
Council, or by altering tlie composition, powers, 
duties and procedure of the Secretary of Stole s 
Council, my Association trusts that the Commission 
will recommend the retention by the Secretary of 
State of complete control, cither over such portion 
of tlie Indian revenues as will ensure that the mone- 
taiy' claims of all European officers will he met in 
full, or over a fund constituted from such revenues 
to meet tliese obligations. At present no security 
exists beyond the control of the Secretary of State 
that tlie payments due to European officers on account 
of pensions or provident or family pension funds 
nil] be made ; and, in spite of repeated protests by 
tlie Services, all contributions made by them to such 
funds are merged in the general revenues of India. 
It is possible that in the future these revenues will 
be controlled by a National Government, which may 
not be prepared to meet the responsibilities in respect 
of pensions and the lilcc incurred by its predec^ors. 
To remove this lack of security, my Association 
would urge that funds should be lodged in London 
sufficient to cover existing and future liabilities on 
account of pension and provident or family pension 
fund payments due to European members of the 
Ser\'iccs, who have joined before the recommenda- 
tions of tlie Commission are brought into force, or 
to their families. Failing such action, they suggest 
that the British Parliament should assume the res- 
ponsibility for the liabilities iu question. 

6. Apart from the general question of such pay- 
ments, my Association is apprehensive lest the 
changes that may be introduced should affect the 
stability of the rupee, with consequent loss to 
European officers serving, or who have served, in 
India. My Association, therefore, desires to recom- 
mend to the Commission that statutory protection 
should be given by the British Parliament to all 
European officers against a fall in the sterling value 
of the rupee. 

7. %\ffiethcr the report of the Commission results 
in changes affecting European Government servants 
or not, my Association desires to urge that the 
option of retirement on proportionate pension or 
gratuity, given in the existing rules to certain officers, 
should not lapse, as at present provided, when the 
action to be taken on the report of the Parliamentary 
Commission is known. Officers are still apprehensive 
of dcvcloptneuts in the future. For example, the 
safeguard given by the Instrument of Instruction to 
Governors is bound to become less efficacious in 
future under political prcss\irc. Further, the con- 
ditions of service have developed in such a way since 
the option of retirement was granted that it would 
l»e only equitable to extend that option to all 


Europeans now in the Services. They are equally 
affected by adverse conditions arising out of the 
political development of India. 

8. My Association desires here to mention a special 
point on which apprehensions are felt by the 
European members of the public services. There is, 
and for some time past has been, a growing shortage 
in the number of European medical officers in Civil 
employ in the provinces. The members of my 
Association have always regarded medical attendance 
on themselves and tlieir families by European doctors 
as one of the most essential conditions of service in 
India. The question is dealt with in paragraph 93 
of the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Civil Services in India of 1924. The 
recommendations of that Commission represent the 
minimum requirements of the European members 
of the Ser^ces, and my Association trusts that the 
number of European medical officers in Civil employ 
in India will not be allowed to fall below that needed 
to fulfil those requirements. Recent regulations in 
connection with the Indian Medical Service indicate 
that European medical officers of that Service may 
not be available for Civil employ in sufficient numbers. 
In that event steps should be taken to procure 
competent European doctors from some other source. 

0. My Association wishes also to offer a suggestion 
as to the constitution of the Public Service Com- 
mission set up under the Government of India Act 
of 3919. At present only the Chairman is ineligible 
for any further appointment under the Crown in 
India. In view of the increasing importance given 
to political considerations in dealing with adminis- 
trative questions in India, my Association urges 
that no Member or Chairman of the Commission 
should be eligible for any further appointment under 
the Crown in India or for a seat in the Council of 
the Secretary of State for India. 

10. Hitherto, this Memorandum has dealt largely 
\vith the position of European Government servants 
who are members of the Superior Services, and have 
their interests protected by the existing law. There 
are, however, a number of other European officers 
whose cases have been dealt with in the Memoranda 
of the constituent associations, including («) officers 
who have taken service witli tlie Government of 
India or a Provincial Government under a contract ; 
(b) officers who belong to an ordinary pensionable 
Provincial Sersdee ; (c) officers who belong to a pen- 
sionable Central Service whose pay is votablc ; and 
(d) specialist officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State, but not in the Superior Services, whether their 
pay be votable or non-votable. Such officers have 
undoubtedly and justifiably taken employment under 
Government with the anticipation that British control 
of Government in India w'ould persist. As that 
control relaxes, their position is bound to become 
more difficult. It is easy to imagine how an 
unfriendly Administration could make such officers’ 
lives so unpleasant as to drive them from the Service, 
even without compensation. Many such officers are 
members of the Provincial Associations of European 
Government Servants, and my Association desires to 
impress upon thq Commission the necessity for their 
protection. In future, when any Government in 
India desires on its own initiative to employ European 
officers by recruitment through the Secretory of 
State, or the High Commissioner for India, my 
Association is of opinion that the interests of such 
officers should be assured by a clause in the terms of 
their engagement requiring the Government con- 
cerned to guarantee, by means of reserve funds, or 
othen.risc, the fulfilment of the terms of the engage- 
ment regarding notice, and a return passage to 
Europe, in the event of the salary of the officer 
concerned being refused by vote of the Legislature. 
A further safeguard desirable is the appointment of a 
reliable arbitrator in the case of contracts of service, 
and my Association suggests that the final arbitrator 
in all cases should be tlie Secretary of State himself. 
In respect of European officers in pensionable services, 
whose pay and allowances are votable, my Association 
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considers that it will be only equitable to admit them 
to similar terms, as regards premature retirement 
with proportionate pension and compensation for 
loss of career, to those which may be granted to the 
officers whose pay and allowances are non-\’otable. 

11. My Association would summarise the position 
which it desires to place before the commission as 
follows. It represents the majority of European 
Civil officers serving in India. Those officers have 
deliberately chosen a career in India ; many are 
bound by ties of family tradition to the Service of 
India, and to most it would be a vTench to break 
with the work of their lives, and with the country 
and the people whom they have served. But they 
recognise that Indian conditions are altering every 
day, and they feel compelled in justice to themselves 
and to their families, therefore, to demand that their 
position should be clearly defined, and that they 
should receive protection if they stay in the Service, 


or compensation if they are forced to go, whether by 
adverse conditions or direct discharge. Tlic form 
which such protection takes at present, and might 
be given in the future, and the lines on which com- 
pensation might be given, have been set out in this 
Memorandum, and my Association trusts that the 
suggestions made will receive full consideration from 
the Commission. 

12. My Association is prepared, through one of 
its members, to give oral evidence during tlie visit 
of the Commission to Calcutta in December, 1028, 
if so desired. It is not possible to state the names of 
the witnesses at this date owing to the exigencies of 
the Public Service. 

Enclosures : 

Copies of Memoranda submitted by the Provincial 
Associations of European Government Servants. 
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The Bengal Association of European Government 
Servants comprises within its membership European 
Government Servants from all the various services 
in Bengal, excepting Police, Jails and Indian Medical 
Service. It is recognised by the Government of 
Bengal, Its membership on January 1st, 1928, 
totalled 188. Tlic Council of the Bengal Association 
Is also, for the current year, the Managing Committee 
of the All-India Association. A copy of the Rules 
of that body is attached.=*= The All-India Association 
is recognised by the Government of India. Its total 
membership is 1,320. 

2. The Council of the Bengal Association desire to 
emphasise that this Memorandum represents the 
v’icws of that Council alone. It lias been impossible 
to obtain tlie support of all the Provincial Associations 
to an All-India Memorandum in the short time avail- 
able. Such a Memorandum is, however, under 
preparation, and we ask that, in the circumstances 
oqilained, it may be received in due course, and 
examined by the Commission. It is obvious that as 
regards the future, the evidence which the Service 
Associations can give, and the consideration which 
they may justly claim, will largely depend upon the 
result of the preliminary labours of the Commission 
during its ensuing visit to India, and wc would 
accordingly urge that an opportunity may be given 
for the submission of further evidence at a later date. 

3. Wc desire at the very outset to remind the 
Commission of the fact that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reform Scheme brought about a profound and 
radical change in the conditions of the Public Services 
in India. This change was, indeed, an inevitable 
part of the scheme, and, as is well known, the sources 
of recruitment of Europeans for the Indian Services 
were greatly caffected thereby, while the confidence 
of existing members of tiie Services in regard to their 
future career was seriously undermined. So rapidly 
did this factor come into prominence, that the 
questions of the conditions of retirement and the 
security of pensions, formed the subject of a Despatch 
from the late Mr. hlontagu, then Secretary of State for 
India, to the Government of India, dated February 
0th, 1922. 

4. We respectfully invite the Commission's par- 
ticular attention to the contents of that Despatch, 
for we regard its terms as having an important 
bearing on tlie matters under discussion. Paragraph 
2(6) of that Despatch gives us the assurance that in 
such possible changes as the Statutory Commission 
are now investigating “ It will be the unquestionable 
duty of the Secretary of State in Council to consider 
fully the extent to which such changes affect the 
conditions of service of those who will be bound by 
tlicm, and whether they are such as to necessitate 
a re-opening of opportunities for voluntary retire- 
ment on pension ; that it will further be his duty to 
take steps to secure the enactment of such provisions 
to that end as may seem just and necessar>^" In 
paragraph 4, of the same Despatch reference is also 
made to tlie .serious obligations devolving upon His 
Majesty’s Government and on Parliament in the 
direction of giving full security for all pensions to 
ofliccrs entitled to them, and adequate compensation 
to all officers whose ser\’ices are compulsorily 
terminated. 

5. Re.sponsiblc self-government for India is the 
goal of the ISritish Government. It is evident tliat 
tlic existence of officers under tlic control of tlie 
Sccrctar>' of State, and not finally subject to the 
local authorities, is inconsistent with any form of 
real self-government. When this goal is finally 
reached, there c;m be no olTicers left who arc still 
under this control. The problem of advancing 
towards this objective necessarily includes the 


* Not enclosed. 


problem of what is to be clone with the Services. 
This Association has no de.sire to enter into any 
discussion of political questions, or to discuss what 
changes ought to be made ; it is only concerned to 
sec that if changes are made, their effect on the 
Services is duly considered, and the interests of the 
Services properly protected. If no changes are 
made, then there is notliing to discuss; We must 
assume, therefore, tliat some change will be made, 
and that this will presumably be in a further move 
towards responsible self-government, with the conse- 
quent result that ultimately there udll be no Services 
left as at present constituted. 

6. It is reasonable to assume that changes will be 
considered Department by Department, and that 
more progress irill be made in some Departments than 
in others. This has already been done to some 
extent : for example, European recruitment has 
been stopped in- the Indian Educational Service. 
It may be possible to go further, and decide that in 
the case of some Departments there is no place for 
tlie European ofiicer controlled by tlie Secretary of 
State, but that if European officers are required they 
can be recruited on special terms by local Indian 
Governments. This would mean the compulsory 
retirement of officers now serving in. those Depart- 
ments. In such a case we would press that terms of 
compensation for loss of career should be offered to 
such officers, similar to those secured for the members 
of the Egyptian Services in 1923. A less advanced 
stage would be where it was decided tliat it was not 
possible for the present to eliminate European 
officers, responsible to the Secretary of State, or even 
possible to leave it to the chance that European 
officers with the necessary training and experience 
could be recruited direct by Indian Provincial Govern- 
ments. In that case, we would press that in no 
circumstances should tlie control of the Secretary 
of State over the Service concerned be relaxed. 

7. It will have to be recognised that the decision 
that European officers must be retained is a definite 
decision that the goal of self-government cannot be 
reached at present in the particular Department. 
There is, perhaps, some danger that this may be 
overlooked, and disappointment may be caused by 
what will be called an offer of a pretence of self- 
government, an offer of tlie form rather than the 
reality. Where it is decided that such officers must 
remain, it may also be decided tliat this is only a 
temporary stage, and that the officers at present 
serving "will suffice to tide over the period until full 
self-government in the particular Department is 
given. In other words, it may be decided to stop 
further recruitment in that Department. We have 
already pointed out that this is the position reached 
in some Services. The position of the officers left 
will have to be considered. It is very likely that 
they will not be wanted, that the Minister in charge 
of the Department ivill think that the further step 
to full self-government should have been made. 
The officers left may or may not receive fair treat- 
ment, It will have been the decision of the Secretary' 
of State, on behalf of Parliament, that they should 
remain to carry on the work of their own abolition ; 
it is, therefore, essential tliat his control should remain 
so that he can protect them. "* 

8. In practice we foresee that it may be difficult to 
make this control really effective if the Secretary of 
State is not to interfere in what will appear to be 
matters of detail in the internal affairs of the local 
Indian Governments. Appointments to selection 
posts may be given on political or even personal 
grounds, postings to the less favoured stations may 
be made, ^ a policy of pin-pricks may be adopted in 
order to induce officers to retire, and, in such cases, 
we arc very doubtful whether the Public Service 
Commission will be able to act as an effective safe- 
guard. It will be difficult, if not impossible, for the 
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Secretary of State to give protection in such matters. 
The result may be that officers will be compelled to 
retire, although ostensibly their retirement will be 
voluntary. There is one form of protection, however, 
which the Secretary of State can provide, namely, a 
guarantee that in all cases better actuarial terms of 
proportionate pension are given. These should be 
based on an impartial and fair assessment of the 
position of each officer with regard to the Provident 
Fund and other privileges and prospects which he is 
surrendering by premature retirement. If it is 
thought that, in case of a given Service, the offer of 
such terms might defeat the intention of retaining a 
certain minimum of European officers, this in itself 
\vill be a measure of how unsatisfactory and difficult 
the conditions in that Department are found to be. 
The only remedy will be to offer better terms of pay 
to the officers in the Service concerned. 

9. We have previously alluded to the possibility 
of a still less advanced stage where it is considered 
that the goal of self-government is so far off that it is 
necessary to continue to recruit European officers for 
the Department concerned. Even here the change 
will probably take the form of *' Indianization.*’ 
Departments and their work arc closely intcr-rclated. 
The conditions of work in one Department are vitally 
affected by the conditions in. another. If some 
Departments are changed, as is contemplated above, 
the position of officers worldng in those less advanced 
on the road to self-government will be materially 
affected. We think, tlierefore, that officers in these 
less advanced Departments should also be given the 
opportunity to retire on proportionate pension on 
similar terms to those mentioned in paragraph 8 
above. 

10. It is evident that if compensation and pensions 
are granted, as suggested, there must be some 
security that these will be paid. If, as has been 
previously assumed, we are moving towards res- 
ponsible self-government for India, though this 
objective ivill not in the immediate future be reached, 
officers wll have to be retained, who, at some future 
date, sooner or later, will be dependent upon 
Indian Governments for their Pay, Pensions, and 
Provident Funds. There must, in these circum- 
stances, be some definite guarantee at this stage by 
the British Government, that these will, in fact, be 
paid. When we ask that the control of the Secretary 
of State should remain, we mean amongst other 
things, that he should be in a position to enforce 
payment of all amounts due on account of Pay. 
Pensions and Provident Funds of all officers for 
whom he has at any time been responsible. 

11. In conclusion, we venture to summarise the 
essential points of our present Memorandum as 
follows :~ 

(1) Real Self-Government for India is incon- 

sistent with the existence of the Superior 
Civil Services as at present organised. 

(2) Possible stages in the devolution of the 

various Departments of Government may 
be classified as follows : — 

(n) Where European officers are definitely 
no longer required, and those who 
remain in Permanent Service will be 
compulsory retired. 

. (6) Where recruitment of European officers 
to existing Services will be stopped, 
but officers already in Service wall be 
retained to tide over the period till 
stage (a) is reached. 

(c) \\ffiere it will still be necessary for the 
Secretary of State to recruit 
European officers under his control. 

(3) For European officers coming under para- 

graph (2) (a) above, full compensation watli 
terms not less reasonable than those 
granted in Egypt should be given. 


(4) For European officers retained in permanent 

service under category (2) (6) above, oppor- 
tunities for retirement on proportionate 
pensions on terms more equitable than 
those now prevailing should be offered. 

(5) For European officers retained or recruited 

under category (2) (<;) above, opportunities 
for retirement on proportionate pension 
or equivalent Provident Fund should 
remain open indefinitely. 

(C) In all cases of European officers in the 
Superior Services, the full responsibility' 
of the British Parliament as foreshadowed 
in the late Secretary of State's Despatch, 
dated February 9th, 1922 (a copy of which 
we append hereto), should be definitely 
acknowledged. 


Copy of Despatch, dated ^th February, 1922, from 
the Secretary of State for India, to the Government of 
India, ns published in the Statesman of the Gth April, 
1922. 

PUBLIC SERVICES AND RETIREMENT. 

Mr. Montagu’s Letter. 

Proportionate Scheme Gitaraniees. 

The following is the full text of the Despatch of 
the Secretary of State, dated February 0, and 
published at Simla on Monday in a Home Depart- 
ment resolution on the subject of the retirement of 
officers on proportionate pensions and the security 
of pensions already earned and in prospect : — 

I have recently addressed you by telegram 
suggesting for the consideration of Your Excellency's 
Government the desirability of taldng early steps to 
remove the misapprehensions which, I have reason 
to believe, are widely entertained as to the 
meaning to be attached to the passage quoted in tlie 
margin (given below) from paragraph 3 of the 
resolution issued by your Government with my 
approval on the 8th November last, on the subject 
of the terms and conditions on which officers of certain 
Indian Services who desire to be released from 
further service, in consequence of the introduction 
of constitutional reforms, may be permitted to 
retire prematurely on proportionate pension. 

(The follow-ing is the marginal quotation referred 
to above : — 

All applications must reach the Local Govern- 
ment before the 31 st March 1924, by which 
date officers will have ample opportunity to 
appreciate the effects of the recent constitu- 
tional changes, and to arrive at a considered 
decision. Officers of the Services specified 
who do not apply before that date will not 
be eligible for a pension on premature retire- 
ment in consequence of any constitutional 
developments which may subsequently take 
place.) 

It has been represented to me that this passage 
in the resolution has been commonly interpreted as 
intended definitely to preclude any officer whose 
employment may hereafter be terminated pre- 
maturely, either by the Secretary of State in Council 
under the constitution provided by the present 
Government of India Act, or by an Indian Dominion 
Government, should such be constituted by an 
instrument amending or repealing that Act, from 
claiming pensionary recognition of the sentdees which 
he has rendered, and compensation for tlicir 
unexpected termination. And apart from the fear 
that such consequences are intended in the matter 
of compulsory retirement, I understand tliat the 
passage is further regarded as closing the door on 
any hope of the renewal of an offer similar to that 
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held out by the resolution, even on the occurrence 
of furtiicr legislation to amend the Government of 
India Act, which may have the effect of marking a 
furtlier stage towards the grant to India of Dominion 
Status, and the combined effect of these impressions 
has been apparently to give colour to the idea that 
a leading motive which prompted the Secretary of 
State in Council, and your Ejccellency’s Government 
in framing the terms and conditions embodied in 
the orders of the 8th November, was a desire to induce 
as many as possible of the members of the All-India 
Services, for whose maintenance, welfare and 
efficiency those authorities are directly responsible, 
to abandon their employment at the earliest possible 
date. 

2. Your Excellency’s Government \nll, I am con- 
hdent, share my deep regret that language could 
have been used wliich is capable of an interpretation 
so fundamentally at variance with our objects and 
intentions, and I trust that it is now clearly under- 
stood by the members of the Services that : — 

(a) Nothing in your resolution has reference 
directly or indirectly to the compulsory 
retirement of officers whose employment 
it may hereafter be decided, by whatever 
authority, to terminate for whatever 
reason, before they have completed such 
service as, under ordinary regulations 
and expectations, carries the claim to a 
pension. 

(A) That u'hen the time comes for His Majesty's 
Government to recommend to Parliament 
further legislation with the object of 
granting to India a larger measure of 
Self-Government, it -will be the unquestion- 
able duty of the Secretary of State in 
Council to consider fully the extent to 
which such changes affect the conditions 
of service of those who will be bound by 
them, and whether they are such as to 
necessitate a re-opening of opportunities 
for voluntary retirement on pension * 
that it will further be his duty to take 
steps to secure the enactment of such 
provisions to that end as may seem just 
and necessary, and that nothing in your 
resolution was designed to absolve the 
Sccretaiy of State in Council from this 
obligation, and, 

(c) That in fact the intention of tlie passage 
in question was simply to emphasise the 
circunistance that the right to apply for a 
proportionate pension was an exceptional 
right, conferred on the express recom- 
mendation of the Joint Select Committee 
of both Houses, with the implied authority 
of Parliament, in order to meet the con- 
ditions which have been brought about 
by the Act of 1910, or which may arise 
in tlic course of consfiturionaj develop- 
ment under that Act, and, consequently. 


that the right was one ivhich, once offered 
and exhausted, it would not be proper for 
the Secretary of State in Council to 
renew, save as the result of a similar 
mandate given on account of constitu- 
tional changes arising out of further 
Parliamentary legislation. 

Security of Pensions. 

3. I desire, however, to take this opportunity 
of endeavouring to dispel other analogous amvicties 
which have been brought to my notice as being felt 
by members and ex-members, not only of the Indian 
Services, but also of the Home establishment of the 
Secretary of State in Council, as to the security of 
their pensions (whether in the course of payment or 
in prospect) in the event of India’s acquiring full 
Dominion status, or such an approximation to that 
status as has effect of transferring from the Secretary 
of State in Council to the Legislative Assembly some 
portion or the whole of that measure of control over 
the appropriation of the revenues of India and over 
the services which is by the present Act and Statutory 
Rules, vested in the Secretary of State in Council. 

4. It would, of course, be idle for me to pretend 
that any declaration by myself, by the Council of 
India, or His Majesty’s Government as at present 
constituted, would have the effect of binding any 
future Government or Parliament as to the measures 
which they should respectively propose and ratify 
to safeguard the existing and accruing rights of 
persons in the Civil Service of the Crown in India 
whose conditions of employment may be affected 
by whatever further legislation Parliament may, in 
its wisdom decide hereafter, to enact in pursuance 
of tlie policy inaugurated by the Act of 1010 ; but 
it is evidently not generally appreciated that no 
cliange in or diminution of the powers of control 
now exercised by the Secretary of State in Council 
in this regard, nor in modification of the law which 
now makes such pensions a statutory charge upon 
the revenues of India, could be affected without the 
fullest public discussion, and by means of express 
Parliamentary enactment. It cannot be anticipated 
that His Majesty’s Government and Parliament will 
treat lightly their obligation to ensure, as an essential 
part of such an enactment, that all pensions current 
at the time shall continue to be paid, that those 
officers whose services may have to be compulsorily 
terminated shall be adequately compensated, and 
tliat those who are entitled to pensions shall receive 
them, but, in any event, I desire to place on record, 
with the full concurrence of my Council, ray con- 
viction that no future Secretary of State iir Council 
of India will be found wanting in his duty of securing 
the fulfilment of those obligations, or mil be found 
willing to surrender in the smallest degree the 
control which he exercises under the existing law, 
save on conditions which will adequately ensure that 
the rights and expectations which it is now his duty 
to protect are fully guaranteed. 
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1. The Punjab and Frontier Association of 
European Government Servants was constituted in 
1922 with the object of protecting and promoting 
the interests of European members of the Services, 
owing to a general feeling of insecurity following the 
introduction of the reformed constitution of 1919 
and the announcement of a policy of rapid Indianisa- 
tion of the Services. Tt consisted on 1st January, 
1928, of 309 members representing all branches of 
tlie Services. This number is approximatel}*- G5 
per cent, of the total number of Europeans in the 
Services in the Provinces concerned, who are eligible 
for membership of the Association.* 

2. In the list of questions which the Indian 
Statutory Commission will investigate, contained in 
the Appendix to the ** invitation to submit Memor- 
anda " issued by the Commission on 6th March, 
1928, appears : — 

10. The position of the Services, e.g. ; — 

(a) Indian Civil Service. 

(fe) Other All-India Services. 

{c) Provincial Services. 

(d) The question of recruitment and 

of Public Services Commissions. 

(e) Indianisation.*' 

We do not feel at all sure as to the matters in respect 
of which the Commission wishes to have evidence 
regarding the position of the Services, but we take 
it that in this connection the Commission is chiefly 
concerned to report the extent to which the pro- 
visions contained in the Government of India Act, 
and intended to safeguard the interests of the 
Services, have proved effective ; and, if considered 
necessary, to make recommendations for the modi- 
fication of tliose provisions in the direction either of 
strengthening or of relaxing them. This is indeed 
a matter of the first importance ; for we recognise 
that among the most striking anomalies inherent 
in the present constitutional regime is the necessity 
imposed upon popular Ministers of employing as 
agents for the execution of their policy, members 
of Services over which they have only limited control ; 
and though the cessation of recruitment for All- 
India Services in all transferred fields of the adminis- 
tration, except the Medical Department, means 
that in course of time this anomaly will cease to 
exist; it is difficult to conceive tliat Indian opinion 
•will tolerate its continuance over the long period 
that must elapse before the All-India Servdee element 
in existing transferred departments has disappeared, 
to say nothing of the period that must elapse before 
this result is obtained in departments which have not 
yet been transferred, but may be recommended for 
transfer, by the Commission, Responsible Govern- 
ment with an Executive which is not ultimately 
amenable to the same authority as that which makes 
and unmakes the Government is not a fair proposi- 
tion ; and we would, at the very outset of our 
Memorandum, insist that it is the British Govern- 
ment, as the authority which has imposed the 
Services on India, which whould be responsible for 
compensating tliose Services for any injury they may 
have to suffer in consequence of tlie cessation of 
powers already made or to be made in future. If the 
attainment of responsible government by India is 
indeed tlie goal of the British Government, we can 
see no justification for the retention by the British 
Government of power to enforce tlie rights of the 
Services against the wishes of the future rulers of 
India. By all means let attempts be made to obtain 


* Members of the Police and Indian Medical Services, 
who arc not eligible, have been excluded from this 
calculation. On the other band the Association includes 
European Ofiicers recruited by the Secretary of State 
who do not belong to any particular service. Tlrroughout 

this ISIemomiidum the term Services must be understood 
to covcT* all such Officers. 


India's recognition of the obligations she owes to 
the Services, and tlius to lighten tlie burden which 
must otherwise be borne by the British Government, 
if the rights of the Services are not to be disregarded, 
but let the British Government clearly avow tliat 
the rights of the Services are guaranteed by itself 
whether agreement is reached ivith India or not. 
It may be contended that much weight need not be 
attached to the utterances of Indian politicians who 
liave declared that if India obtains Home Rule tlie 
pensionary rights of the Services will not be 
recognised, but wdth such an example before our 
eyes as that of the Southern Irish Government, 
which, in defiance of the pronouncement of its own 
highest judicial authority as to the right to com- 
pensation conferred by the Treaty, has refused to 
acknowledge that right, w'e cannot feel that our 
rights are secured unless they are explicitly 
guaranteed by the British Government. 

3. We have indicated abov^e that the present 
position is anomalous from the Indian point of 
view, but it is equally anomalous from the point of 
view of the British element in the Services, that, 
while the authority wdiich jippoints them, and in the 
last resort decides whether they shall remain in 
service or not, is the British Government, the 
authority wlxich passes judgment on their w'ork and 
otherwise has undisputed control over their destinies 
is an authority in India, and is more and more 
becoming an Indian authority. In this respect 
there is little if any difference between the position 
of those of us who are serving in the transferred 
field of the administration and those of us ^vho are 
serving in the reser\'ed departments in the portfolio 
of the Indian Member of the Executive Council. 
It would indeed be surprising if a conscientious 
Indian Member did not in any case feel bound to 
act precisely as if he were a popular Minister in the 
administration of the departments in his charge ; 
and in tliis Province, where hardly any distinction 
has in practice been made between the transferred 
departments and the reserved departments in the 
portfolio of tlie Indian Member, members of the 
All-India Services serving in the two fields of the 
administration have in effect been dependent in 
exactly tlie same way on His Excellency the Governor 
for such protection as they may have needed. Now, 
in this Province w^e do not complain that the Indian 
IVIcmber or the Ministers have shewn any hostility 
to the European members of tire services as such : 
indeed, we readily acknoivledge that their relations 
with us have been most cordial, and that the 
Legislative Council as a whole also has not disjrlayed 
jiny racial animosity towards us ; but we cannot 
be certain that the present temper of the Punjab 
will always remain the same, or that we shall always 
have Ministers and Members of the same stamp, 
or tliat wc shall always have a British Governor ; 
and we cannot be blind to the racial hostility which 
has been displayed in the local press, the Legislative 
Assembly and the Legislative Councils of other 
Provinces. In these circumstances we cannot view 
our position with equanimity when the authority 
to pass judgment on our work, and to decide questions 
of our promotion, appointments, etc., may be not 
merely unsympathetic, but positively hostile. For 
this reason, we would most strongly urge that even 
if no change is made in the control of the Ser\’ices 
exercised by the Secretary of State, the riglit to 
retire on proportionate pension which some of us 
enjoy should be maintained, and that a similar 
right, or the right to a gratuity of equal value in the 
evenO of premature retirement, should be extended 
to those of us who at present do not possess it. 
The changes in conditions in India to which we shall 
presently refer, and the risk of unsympathetic or 
hostile treatment to which we have referred above, 
affect us all in almost equal degree, and it is only 
right that we should, all of us, have the same means 
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held out by the resolution^ even, on the occurrence 
of further legislation to amend the Government of 
India Act, which ma}' have the effect of marking a 
furtiier stage towards tlic grant to India of Dominion 
Status, and the combined effect of these impressions 
has been apparently to give colour to the idea that 
a leading motive which prompted the Secretarj’^ of 
State in Council, and 3 ’our Excellency's Government 
in framing tlie terms and conditions embodied in 
the orders of the 8 th November, was a desire to induce 
as many as possible of the members of the All-India 
Serv'ices, for whose maintenance, welfare and 
cdiciency those authorities are directly responsible, 
to abandon their employment at the earliest possible 
date. 

2. Vour Excellency's Government will, I am con- 
hdent, share my deep regret that language could 
have been used which is capable of an interpretation 
so fundamentally at variance with our objects and 
intentions, and I trust that it is now clearly under- 
stood by the members of the Sen,’ices tliat : — 

(rt) Nothing in your resolution has reference 
directly or indii*cctly to tlie compulsory 
retirement of ofTicers whose employment 
it may hereafter be decided, by whatever 
authority’, to terminate for whatever 
reason, before they have completed such 
service as, under ordinary regulations 
and expectations, carries the claim to a 
pension, 

{b) That when the time comes for His Majesty’s 
Government to recommend to Parliament 
further legislation with the object of 
granting to India a larger measure of 
Self-Government, it will be the unquestion- 
able duty of the Secretary of State in 
Council to consider fully the extent to 
which such changes affect tlie conditions 
of service of those who >^11 be bound by 
them, and whether they arc such as to 
necessitate a re-opening of opportunities 
for voluntary retirement on pension ; 
that it will further be his duty to take 
steps to secure tlie enactment of such 
provisions to that end as may seem just 
and neccssaiy', and that nothing in your 
resolution was designed to absolve the 
Secretary of State in Council from this 
obligation, and, 

{c) That in fact tlie intention of the passage 
in question was simply to emphasise the 
circumstance that the right to apply for a 
proportionate pension was an exct^tional 
right, conferred on tlie express recom- 
mendation of the Joint Select Committee 
of both Houses, with the implied authority 
of Parliament, in order to meet the con- 
ditions which have been brought about 
by the Act of 1919, or which may arise 
in tlic course of constitutional develop- 
ment under that Act, and, consequently. 


that tlie right was one which, once offered 
and exhausted, it would not be proper for 
the Secretary of State in Council to 
renew, save as the result of a similar 
mandate given on account of constitu- 
tional changes arising out of further 
Parliamentary legislation. 

Security of Pensions. 

3. I desire, however, to take this opportunity 
of endeavouring to dispel other analogous anxieties 
which have been brought to my notice as being felt 
by members and ex-mcrabers, not only of tlie Indian 
Services, but also of the Home establishment of the 
Secretary of State in. Council, as to the security of 
their pensions (whether in. the course of payment or 
in prospect) in the event of India's acquiring full 
Dominion status, or such an approximation to tliat 
status as has effect of transferring from the Secretary 
of State in Council to the Legislative Assembly some 
portion or the whole of that measure of control over 
the appropriation of the revenues of India and over 
the services which is by the present Act and Statutory 
Rules, vested in the Secretary of State in Council. 

4. It would, of course, be idle for me to pretend 
that any declaration by myself, by the Council of 
India, or His Majesty’s Government as at present 
constituted, would have the effect of binding any 
future Gov’crnment or Parliament as to the measures 
which they should respectively propose and ratify 
to safeguard the existing and accruing rights of 
persons in the Civil Service of the Crown in India 
whose conditions of employment may be affected 
by whatever further legislation Parliament may, in 
its wisdom decide hereafter, to enact in pursuance 
of the policy inaugurated by the Act of 1019 : but 
it is evidently not generally appreciated that no 
change in or diminution of the powers of control 
now exercised by the Secretary of State in Council 
in this regard, nor in modification of the law which 
now makes such pensions a statutory charge upon 
the revenues of India, could be affected without the 
fullest public discussion, and by means of express 
Parliamentary enactment. It cannot be anticipated 
that His Majesty’s Government and Parliament will 
treat lightly their obligation to ensure, as an essential 
part of such an enactment, that all pensions current 
at the time shall continue to be paid, that those 
officers whose services may have to be compulsorily 
terminated shall be adequately compensated, and 
that those who arc entitled to pensions shall receive 
them, but, in any ev’ent, I desire to place on record, 
with tlic full concurrence of my Council, my con- 
viction that no future Secretary of State in Council 
of India will be found wanting in his duty of securing 
the fulfilment of those obligations, or will be found 
willing to surrender in the smallest degree the 
control which he exercises under the existing law. 
save on conditions which will adequately ensure that 
the rights and expectations which it is now his duty 
to protect are fully guaranteed. 
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1. Tlie Punjab and Frontier Association of 
European Government Servants was constituted in 
1922 wnth the object of protecting and promoting 
the interests of European members of the Services, 
owing to a general feeling of insecurity following the 
introduction of the reformed constitution of 1919 
and the announcement of a policy of rapid Indianisa- 
tion of the Services. It consisted on 1st January, 
1928, of 309 members representing all branches of 
tlie Services. This number is approximately G5 
per cent, of the total number of Europeans in the 
Services in the Provinces concerned, who are eligible 
for membership of the Association.* 

2. In the list of questions which the Indian 
Statutory Commission will investigate, contained in 
the Appendix to the “ invitation to submit Memor- 
anda " issued by tlie Commission on 6th March, 
1928, appears ; — 

10. The position of the Services, e.g. : — 

(u) Indian Civil Service. 

(6) Other All-India Services. 

(c) Provincial Services. 

(«?) The question of recruitment and 
of Public Services Comniissious. 

{e) Indianisation.'* 

We do not feel at all sure as to the matters in respect 
of which the Commission wishes to have evidence 
regarding the position of the Services, but we take 
it that in this connection the Commission is chiefly 
concerned to report the extent to which the pro- 
visions contained in the Government of India Act, 
and intended to safeguard the interests of the 
Services, have proved effective ; and, if considered 
necessary, to make recommendations for the modi- 
fication of those provisions in the direction either of 
strengthening or of relaxing them. This is indeed 
a matter of the first importance ; for we recognise 
that among the most striking anomalies inherent 
in the present constitutional rdgime is the necessity 
imposed upon popular Ministers of employing as 
agents for the execution of their policy, members 
of Services over which they have only limited control ; 
and though the cessation of recruitment for All- 
India Services in all transferred fields of the adminis- 
tration, except the Medical Department, means 
that in course of time this anomaly will cease to 
exist ; it is difficult to conceive that Indian opinion 
will tolerate its continuance over the long period 
that must elapse before the All-India Sers'ice element 
in existing transferred departments has disappeared, 
to say nothing of the period that must elapse before 
this result is obtained in departments which have not 
yet been transferred, but may be recommended for 
transfer, by the Commission. Responsible Govern- 
ment vAth an Executive which is not ultimately 
amenable to the same authority as that which makes 
and unmakes the Government is not a fair proposi- 
tion ; and we would, at the very outset of our 
Memorandum, insist that it is the British Govern- 
ment, as the authority which has imposed the 
Services on India, which whould be responsible for 
compensating tho.se Services for any injury they may 
have to suffer in consequence of the cessation of 
powers already made or to be made in future. If the 
attainment of responsible government by India is 
indeed the goal of the British Government, we c^n 
see no justification for the retention by the British 
Government of power to enforce tlie rights of the 
Services against tlie wishes of the future rulers of 
India. By all means let attempts be made to obtain 


* Members of the Police and Indian Medical Services, 
who are not eligible, ha^'e been excluded^ from this 
calculation.. On the other hand the Association includes 
European Officers recruited hy the Secreta^^ of State 
who do not belong to any particular serrice. Ihroughout 
this Memorandum the term Scr\'ices must be undemtood 
to cover all such Officers. 


India's recognition of the obligations she owes to 
tlie Sexwices, and thus to lighten tlie burden which 
must otherwise be borne by the British Government, 
if the rights of the Services are not to be disregarded, 
but let the British Gov^emment clearly avow tliat 
the rights of the Services are guaranteed by itself 
whether agreement is reached with India or not. 
It may be contended that much w’eight need not be 
attached to the utterances of Indian politicians who 
have declared that if India obtains Home Rule the 
pensionary rights of tlie Ser\dces will not be 
recognised, but with such an example before our 
eyes as that of the Southern Irish Government, 
which, in defiance of the pronouncement of its own 
highest judicial authority as to the right to com- 
pensation conferred by the Treaty, has refused to 
acknowledge that right, we cannot feel that our 
rights are secured unless they are explicitly 
guaranteed by the British Government. 

3. We have indicated above that the present 
position is anomalous from the Indian point of 
view, but it is equally anomalous from the point of 
view of the British element in the Services, that, 
while the authority which appoints them, and in the 
last resort decides whether they shall remain in 
service or not, is the British Government, the 
authority which passes judgment on their work and 
otherwise has undisputed control over their destinies 
is an authority in India, and is more and more 
becoming an Indian authority. In this respect 
there is little if any difference between the position 
of those of us who are serving in the transferred 
field of the administration and those of us who are 
serving in the reserved departments in the portfolio 
of the Indian Member of the Executive Council. 
It would indeed be surprising if a conscientious 
Indian Member did not in any case feel bound to 
act precisely as if he were a popular Minister in the 
administration of the departments in his charge ; 
and in this Province, where hardly any distinction 
has in practice been made between tlie transferred 
departments and the reserved departments in the 
portfolio of the Indian Member, members of the 
All-India Services serving in the two fields of the 
administration have in effect been dependent in 
exactly the same way on His Excellency the Governor 
for such protection as the 3 ^ may have needed. Now, 
in this Province we do not complain that the Indian 
IVIember or the Ministers have shewn any hostility 
to the European members of the services as such : 
indeed, we readilj^ acknowledge that their relations 
with us have been most cordial, and that the 
Legislative Council as a whole also has not displayed 
any racial animosity towards us ; but we cannot 
be certain that the present temper of the Punjab 
will al\vays remain the same, or that we shall ahvaj's 
have Ministers and Members of the same stamp, 
or that we shall alwa^’^s have a British Governor ; 
and we cannot be blind to the racial hostility which 
has been displayed in the local press, the Legislative 
Assembly and the Legislative Councils of other 
Provinces. In these circumstances we cannot view 
our position with equanimity when tlie authority 
to pass judgment on our work, and to decide questions 
of our promotion, appointments, etc., may be not 
merety unsympathetic, but positivety hostile. For 
this reason, we would most strongly urge that even 
if no change is made in the control of tlic Ser\*iccs 
exercised by the Secretary' of State, tlie right to 
retire on proportionate pension which some of us 
enjoy should be maintained, and that a similar 
right, or the right to a gratuity of equal value in the 
event' of premature retirement, should be extended 
to those of us who at present do not possess it. 
The changes in condition.s in India to which wc shall 
presently refer, and the risk of unsympathetic or 
hostile treatment to which we liave referred abov'e, 
affect us all in almost equal degree, and it is only 
right tliat wc should, all of us, have the same means 
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of escape if wc find our position too difficult. This 
is indeed a matter of llic most vital importance to 


provincial or central, can be quite confident that it 
was not made or suggested from communal con- 


thosc of us who have no pensionarj^ rights and arc siderations. Nor is the influence of communalisin 


dependent for provision for themselves and their 
familic.s after retirement on a provident fund, which 
only in the last ten or tsvelvc years of ser\*ice amounts 
to an appreciable sum. For such of us it would 
at present be impossible to contemplate premature 
retirement, however distasteful serv'ice might become. 

4- We turn now to an examination of our present 
circumstances. As regards our financial position, 
we may say that we consider the concessions made in 
consequence of tlic recommendations of the Eec 
Commission to be generally satisfactory, though tlie 
failure of Government to give effect to those recom- 
mendations in certain particulars has left a sense of 
grievance which it would cost little to remove. 
While, however, we are, on the whole, satisfied in 
this respect, it would appear that the terms of 
aj^ointment are not sufficiently attractive to enable 
suital)le European recruits to be obtained for certain 
Scr\'ices, such as, for example, tlie Railway and 
iMedical Serxuccs, and that if a European clement is 
to be retained in these Ser^dees, it will be necessary 
to offer better terms. There are, on the other hand, 
many other aspects of our position beside the 
financial one, and the changes in conditions during 
the last few years have been such as to make some 
of us doubt whether they have been wise to remain. 
Among these changes, perhaps the most important 
is the rapid Indianization which has taken place. 

T his has had two main consequences : a decrease 
of soefai^ amenities and an increase of official 
rc.sponsibiUt>‘. The social change has been most 


confined to appointments ; for there is no matter 
into which communal considerations may not enter, 
whether it be a judicial decision, the giving of a 
contract, a report on the work of a subordinate, a 
recommendation for the enforcement of a penalty or 
the conferment of a favour ; and the European 
officer has constantly to be on Iiis guard lest he be 
made the tool of communal intrigue. We do not wish 
to imply that there are no Indian officers who are 
not swayed by communal feeling in their work : 
there arc many, and we recognise that the greatest 
credit is due to them for their resistance to the 
constant overwhelming pressure that is brought to 
bear on them ; nor do we deny that even before the 
Heforms it was- the desire of Government that all 
communities should be represented in the Services,” 
and we do not suggest that any Government could 
in present conditions view with equanimity the 
monopolizing of the Services by any one community : 
but wc do insist that the Reforms have vastly 
intensified communal consciousness, ^and that the 
task of tlie Euiopean officer has been rendered much 
more difficult and distasteful in consequence. 

0. As regards the increase of responsibility due 
to Indianization of the Services, • apart from the 
exaggeration of communal differences involved 
therein, we submit our views with diffidence and 
reluctance, but we trust that it \vill be recognised 
that the opinions we express are honest opinions, 
and that their expression is intended only to contri- 
bute to a just appreciation of the position with which 


somX-lK stations In earlier days, with the Commission has to deal. Broadly speaking. 

tioip./'in omcials aiKl tlieir families then, we affirm that the responsibility of the European 

were onuortonf«..f rnr ' increased owing to the 

tion • howr.vfr Indianization of the Services because the Indian 

generally speaking has not the same pride 
.anTthc^ ^U' lonscientiousness in dftail, 

hero no oucstion ^nine feeling of individual responsibility as the 

arroenneo -St is Simn/v t European. There are of course exceptions to this 

... nintfcr of fact tiiat Indian rule, and we may be ivrong in holding this opinion 

.arc so SX cbffcrentYhft^n thought but whether the opinion is right or wrong it ^exists, 

Xn no Xre ^^ds enormously to the%urden of 


. 1 ..- rauicany ciiiicrent tnat unmixecl Indian society 
can no more afford relaxation to a European than 
unmixed European society can afford it to an Indian. 
A further change which may, perhaps, be classed as 
-social, is tlic great reduction in the number of 
European doctors available for attendance on the 
wn cs and families of European officials In this 
rc.spcct the Government of India has so far failed to 
carry out the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission ; and Uie m.atter is one on which Hie members 
ot our Association feel very strongly. 

'.*® of official responsibility which has 

resulted from the Reforms is a matter of more 
serious iraporffince. but is not due solely to Indianiza- 
tion of tlie Serr-ice.s. One of the chief causes of this 
increase of responsibility is to be found in the 
intensifying of communal feeling which has taken 
pl-icc .since jf it has not been occasioned by, tlie 
Reforms. I his has led in many cases to the selection 
of Europeans for tlie mo.st difficult and most dis- 
places where communal 
troubles arc to be -anticipated, and tliouRh the 
''Y E"™pean officem whef com- 


miinal troubies break out arc at the time gratefully 

fimt Xt almost invariably have tault to 

i Xc rM measures taken to restore tlie public 
K tt ■ ^ nctually attribute its breach 

®f Government and its European 
nf.ictrs The bane of e.ommunalism, however does 

tau-ma? “ 'f r«v.ades the 

luttrnal evonomy of every Seivice, and wlieOier it 

is an appointment imposed from -above or an 
-appoinlment suggested from below, there is rarcE- 
an ajiiHimtment in re.spect of wh ch a E^S 
Oliieer m .any department. 


rcser\‘cd or tmn.sfcrrcd. 


our -ivork. Naturally this opinion is not altogether 
shared by the Indian Ministers and Members who 
now have such a large voice in the management of 
departments, so that on the one hand there is no 
fall appreciation of tlie extra burden on European 
officers, and on the other hand there are bound to 
be serious differences of opinion as to the suitability 
^ particular Indians for particular appointments. 
This is in fact only one aspect of a much wider 
problem, and that is the reconciliation of Western 
and Eastern standards of conduct and efficiency. 
The difference in these respects is indeed in many 
ways so great that there are some of us who are 
mclined to think that the time may come when the 
European cannot continue to serve if he is not to 
lose his self respect. 

« . e have emphasized above the changes that 
have made the position of European officers in the 
bcrvices more difficult and the reasons why appre- 
hensions are entertained for the future ; but while 
there aro some of us who would before now have 
exercised their right to retire on proportionate 
pension if sheer necessity had not compelled them 
to submit to conditions which have become iiighly 
Qisti^teful to them, there are others of us who have 
onnd compensation for these changes in the added 
of tlioir work and are anxious to continue 
to tjicir share in the development of tlie country, 
and to contribute what they can to the realization 
of rteponsible self-government in India. Those of 
us who hvTve been in closest contact with Ministers 
mi Indian Members know well that they appreciate 
tac services whicli Europe-m officers can render to 
tlic coun^- and recognize that the time has not yet 
come when India can do witliout them ; and we. 
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on our side, recogni 2 e that for so long as we are 
wanted, it is our duty to remain and do our best, 
even if conditions are not' so pleasant as formerly 
and our work is subjected to much more searching 
criticism. But we must be certain that we are 
wanted, and we do not see how this can be assured if 
the present organization of the Services is maintained. 
We have already observed that the maintenance of 
that organization is incompatible with true responsible 
Government, . and We are, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that the Services as at present constituted 
cannot remain. There must then come before long 
a time when a definite break must be made with 
the past and only such European officers must 
remain as the Indian Governments wish to employ. 
Many of us will be willing to face the difficulties and 
take tlie risks of voluntarily re-engaging and we may 
hope that many of us will find re-employment, but 
most of us have dependents to think of, and a 
condition of any such arrangement as we have 
envisaged above must be that our pensions for past 
.service are guaranteed by the British Government 
and that those of us who are unwilling to re-engage 
or fail to find re-employmcnt shall be compensated 
for loss of career on some such terms as were given 
to the European element in the Egyptian services. 
We do not desire to enter into any details in this 
connection, but we would urge that these and other 
questions connected with the Services should, if 
any radical changes are recommended by the Com- 
mission, be referred to a second and special 
Commission on the lines of the Lee Commission. 

8. In conclusion, the essential points to which 
we trust the Commission will subscribe in consequence 
of this Memorandum are as follows ; — 


(1) If responsible self-government for India is 
the goal of the British Government, there 
is no justification for the retention of the 
Services as at present constituted, which 
are an obstacle to the attainment of that 
goal. 

(12) If this proposition is not accepted and the 
present control of the Services by the 
Secretary of State is to be maintained, 
the right to retire on proportionate 
pension should be retained and e.xtended 
to members of all Services alike, no matter 
when recruited, or whether serving under 
the Central Government or a Provincial 
Government, and in the case of Services 
which have no pensionary rights, arrange- 
ments should be made for the payment of 
a gratuity of corresponding value in the 
event of premature retirement. 

(S) If. the proposition advanced in Clause (1) 
is accepted and only such European 
officers are to remain as may be willing 
to re-engage for service under Indian 
Governments and can obtain re-employ- 
ment, those who are unwilling to remain 
or fail to obtain re-employment should 
not be given merely a pension or gratuity 
in consideration of past service, but shortld 
also be compensated for loss of career. 

(4) In either case the British Government 
should definitely undertake liability for 
the payment of pensions, provident funds 
and gratuities to members of the Services 
at a rate of excliange not less than the 
present rate of exchange fixed for pensions. 


CG 
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1. The Punjab and Frontier Association of 
European Government Sei^unts includes a small 
number of Europeans who lia%'e taken eTnplo3rment 
under the Provincial Government. Such officers, 
as the result of the constitutional changes of 1910, 
arc already dependent upon a vote in the Punjab 
Legislative Council for their salaries and are liable 
to transfer or dismissal by Ministers In this con- 
nection the Punjab and Frontier Association of 
European Government Servants wishes to draw 
attention to letter No. F-201-24' Ests. of the 7th 
August, 192‘t. from tlie Secretarj'^ to the Government 
of India in the Home Department, addressed to all 
Local Governments. In this letter, which dealt 
with the recommendations of the Lee Commission, 
the Government of India remark that the Secretary 
of State uishes that the subject of claims made by 
Europeans in the Provincial Services should be 
carefully examined, and the Government of India 
in the same letter expresses the view that the 
protection of rights of the European Officers appointed 
by Local Governments must be secured. As far 
as this Association is a^^'are no practical results have 
folJo^red these statements. The European officers 
concerned feel tliat such remaining security and 
consequent peace of mind as they now possess is 
due to ephemeral circumstances. These circum- 
stances are the sense of moral obligation felt towards 
them by high European Government officials, and 
the fact that they, a small number, work ^vith a 
large body of officials, who are protected by the 
Secretary of State, and from whom they receive 
reflected protection. Under a further measure of 
Reforms this fortuitous and unsatisfactory protection 


would probably disappear. In this event they 
would find their careers at the mercy of a vote 
wielded by an Assembly possibly antagonistic, and 
certainly lacking the long traditions and experience 
of similar bodies in England. 

2. It may be argued that since such officers have 
accepted terms of service for which the Secretary 
of State is not responsible they can have no claim 
on him to consider hardships they may suflFer 
caused by further constitutional changes. This 
Association, how'cver, points out that the letter 
quoted in paragraph 1 shows that the Secretary of 
State had no desire to disregard the hardships of 
these European officials, but, on the other hand, 
recognised that tlieir claims should receive special 
examination. Since no protection has resulted, it 
appears to be even more necessary than hitherto 
that the claims of these officers should be dealt with 
before further measures of Reform become effective. 
The Punjab and Frontier Association of European 
Government Servants, therefore, asks the Simon 
Commission to recommend that before any further 
widening of responsible self-government becomes 
effective, this outstanding question of protection 
to be given to Europeans employed by the Provincial 
Governments should be examined by the Secretary 
of State and a pronouncement made upon it by him, 
and that the form that this protection should take 
should be : — 

(fl) Compensation for loss of career due to 
termination of service. 

{b) The extension to. these officers of the right 
to retirement on proportionate pension or 
on proportionate provident fund. 
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Under the invitation to submit IMemoranda which 
was published on the 6th March, 1928, I am directed 
by the Council of the Bombay Presidency European 
Government Servants’ Association to submit the 
following remarks for favour of consideration by 
your Commission. 

2. I am to forward here\vith a copy of the Rules* 
of the Association, the membership of which it nill 
be observed is confined to European Gazetted 
Officers in Civil Employment under Government 
in the Bombay Presidency, except Police or Prison 
Officers. The Association has at present 225 
members and is subsidiary to, and affiliated with, 
the AU-India European Government Servants* Asso- 
ciation, which Association will no doubt be submitting 
a separate communication to you. 

This Memorandum has been drawn up by the 
Council of the Bombay European Government 
Servants' Association but, owing to the shortness of 
the available time, it has not been possible to obtain 
the approval to it of the individual members of the 
Association. In the opinion of the Council, however, 
it may safely be taken that the views expressed in 
this Memorandum are broadly speaking those of 
the majority of the members of this Association. 

3. I am to point out that this Association does not 
desire, nor in view of the recent investigations and 
findings of the Lee Commission does it seem right 
and proper, to bring forward anything in the nature 
of a detailed schedule of grievances. What this 
Association respectfully presses for at the present 
juncture is that the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission should be fully carried out and that 
reasonable safeguards should be applied to the 
interests of the European members of the Services 
in India, both under the Reforms that have already 
been enacted and under such as may come into force 
in the future. This is especially necessary as there 
is a large number of officers who have so far been 
very little affected by the Reforms, but whose 
position may become very difierent with the extension 
of the Reforms now or in the future to the Depart- 
ments in which those officers may be serving. The 
most important safeguard is some system under 
which European Officers of the Services who may 
have been in the Services before the existing Reforms 
were introduced, or who may join these services 
in the future and then find themselves adversely 
affected by further reforms that may be introduced 
thereafter, shall, at any time, be enabled to retire 
without unduly damaging their careers. It is 
suggested that tliis can best be done by means of a 
system of proportionate pensions and of cash com- 
pensation for the loss of future career, somewhat on 
the lines of the terms that were granted to certain 
officials under the Egyptian Government. 

In this connection, 1 am to point out that \wien 
the present Premature Retirement Rules on Pro- 
portionate Pension were first published, the option 
given was for a very restricted period only, and 
there was in consequence an immediate of 

applications for retirement. When the period for 
the exercise of the option was extended, quite a 
number of these applications were withdrawn. 
It is presumably not the wish either of the Govern- 
ment of India or of the Secretary of State in ^uncil 
that European Officers should be alarmed into 
applying for a proportionate pension and retiring 
before they normally would do so. 

Conditions such as these can only mean an inCTcased 
drain on the revenues of the county and have a 
deleterious effect on the calibre of the recruits that 
will come fonvard for the Services m the future It 
is, therefore, most undoubtedly to the interest both 
of Government and of the Officers themselves that 
there should be every inducement for the Officers 
already in the Services to remain contentedly in 
these Services. 

• Rot enclosed. 


The present position in regard to the option of 
Retirement on Proportionate Pension is that “ the 
option shall continue in force and may be exercised 
until the action proposed to be taken on the Report 
of the Commission provided for by the Government 
of India Act, is knoum, when the whole position 
will necessarily be reviewed." I am to emphasise 
that from the point of view of the European Officers 
in these Services, it is very desirable not only that 
they should know what action is proposed to be taken 
on the Report of the Royal Commission, before they 
come to a decision as to whether they can continue 
in the Services or as to whether they should retire, 
but also that they should be given a reasonable 
period in which to work under the changed conditions 
produced by that action which is taken on the 
Report of the Royal Commission. I am to suggest, 
therefore, that the period during which the option 
remains in iorce should be extended at the very least 
for one year after the issue of the complete and 
final orders bj’- the Government of India or by the 
Local Government (whichever authority may issue 
such orders) on the recommendations of the Statutory 
Commission. 

It has been contended that the existing offer of 
retirement on proportionate pension has unsettled 
Officers and kept them on the lookout for other 
appointments. I am to submit that this is an entirely 
incorrect view, and that the exact opposite has been 
the case, viz., that the existence of the present 
option has led a large number of Officers to remain 
contentedly at work, who would have undoubtedly 
have left if the offer had not been kept open. 

4. The existence of an adequate channel of appeal 
for any Officer who may consider that he has been 
unfairly or unjustly treated is a sine qua noti for a 
contented and efficient service. Such a channel of 
appeal at present exists, and I am to say that my 
Council note with satisfaction that certain classes of 
appeals to the Governor-General in Council shall bo re- 
ferred to the Public Service Commission and that other 
classes of appeal, not only to the Governor-General 
in Council but also to the Governors of Provinces 
may be referred to that Commission. In this 
connection, however, I am to state that in the 
opinion of my Council in order to ensure complete 
impartiality, no member of the Public Service 
Commission should thereafter be eligible for any 
appointment under the Crown in India or for a seat 
on the Council of the Secretary of State for India. 
It is submitted that a system under which a seat 
on the Public Service Commission may be a stepping- 
stone to further adv^ancement in the service of 
Government does not tend to impart to the decisions 
of the Service members of the Tribunal that judicial 
impartiality which is essential for the proper per- 
formance of its functions. It seems, therefore, 
desirable that the members of the Public Service 
Commission should hold their appointments directly 
under the King Emperor and be ineligible for any 
other appointment thereafter under the Crown in 
India, or for a seat on the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India. It is, however, considered to be 
essential that nothifig shall adversely affect the 
present rights of Officers of Government to appeal 
to the Secretary of State for India. 

5. I am also to ask that the earnest consideration 
of the Commission be given to the case of those 
European Government Servants who do not belong 
to the Imperial Services, Their number is large. 
Most of them belong to the Provincial Services in 
Transferred Departments and their pay is subject 
to the vote of the Legislative Councils. Their 
position is in consequence particularly vulnerable 
to attack by the politically minded, and the most 
fair and impartial Minister would be helpless in the 
face of a racial attack on the emoluments of the 
Officers under his administrative control. It may 
be noted also that a Minister does not stand or fall 
by the vote of the Council. The legislature may cut 
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out deliberately all the European Officers in his 
Department, but neither the La.w nor the Custom 
of the Constitution demands that he should in 
consequence resign. There are, therefore, large 
numbers of European Officers who may, at any time, 
find themselves dispossessed of their appointments, 
not because of their inefficiency nor because the 
posts they hold are unnecessaiy’^ or redundant, but 
simply Ijecause the local legislature desires to talce 
a short cut to Indianisation. In this Presidency 
the Legislative Council threw out the vote for the 
Department of Industries which had a European 
Member of the Indian Civil Service as Director, 
and then demanded the restoration of tlie vote 
witli an Indian Director. The Director being a 
member of the Indian Civil Servnee was not affected 
as his pay is non-voted, and he would be given 
another post, but had the Director been a member 
of the Provincial Service or an Officer on Contract, 
he would have lost his employment purely on racial 
grounds. 

In this province, too, there are Specialist Officers 
— necessarily engaged on contract — holding posts that 
arc permanent and whose whole staff is permanent. 
Some of them have had 15 years’ service and over. 
The Lee Commission strongly recommended tliat 
such Officers should be made permanent, but that 
recommendation has been ignored, and these Officers. 


despite their long service, are liable at any time to 
be dismissed at six months' notice, with no reason 
given, and with no compensation and mth no 
pension, except what their provident fund gives them. 

I am, therefore, instructed to ask that the position 
of officers not belonging to the Imperial Services 
should receive careful examination. 

C. In conclusion, I am to state that in so far as 
the interests of the European Officers of Government 
are concerned, the main issues which the Council of 
the Bombay European Government Servants* Asso- 
ciation desire to bring to the notice of the Roj’^al 
Commission are : — 

{a) The continuance of the system under which 
an officer may retire without undue 
financial loss in the event of the conditions 
of his appointment being changed to such 
an extent after his entry into it as to 
render it in his opinion impossible for him 
to remain. 

(h) The continuance of an adequate channel of 
appeal for officers who may consider 
themselves unjustly treated. 

{<r) The position of those European Officers 
referred to in paragraph 5 above who are 
not members of the Imperial Services. 
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The Madras Association of European Government 
Servants was formed in Januarj’-, 1922, with the 
object of protecting the interests and position of 
European members of the All-India and other Ser- 
vices, including Specialist appointments, which it 
was felt might be rendered insecure by the introduc- 
tion, in 1921, of the Reforms and by the rapid 
Indianisation of the Services. On May 1st, 1928, 
it had 20C members representing all branches of 
the Services eligible for membership and about 
ninety-five per cent, of all European officers of the 
All-India Services. Officers of the Indian Police 
Service and of the Indian Medical Service are not 
permitted by • Government to be members of the 
Association. The Association is recognised by the 
Government of Madras. 

2. In the Appendix to tlie Invitation to submit 
Memoranda," issued by tlie Indian Statutory 
Commission, item 10 deals with the position of the 
Services. 

3. With reference to item 10 (6) the • followng 
remarks indicate the views of this Association : — 

(i) The transferred subjects in the Madras 
Presidency, in so far as they affect the 
All-India Services, are Education, Agri- 
culture, Veterinary, Public Works (Build- 
ings and Roads), Medicine, and the 
' All-India Services concerned are the 

(а) Indian Educational Service, 

(б) Indian Agricultural Service. 

(c) Indian Veterinary Service, 

. (^) Indian Service of Engineers and 
Public Works Specialists, 

(e) Indian Medical Service. 

Recruitment to (a), (6) and (c) was stopped from 
April 1st, 1924. These Services will, therefore, 
come to an end with the retirement or demise of the 
present members. No corresponding Provincial 
Services have yet been instituted by the Local 
Government to take their places. 

A table (I) is appended showing the variation in 
the number of posts in the cadres of these Services 
held by Europeans from the years 1914 to 1928. 

(zi) The reserved subjects in the Presidency, so 
far as they affect the All-India Services, 
arc (a) Revenue and Judicial, (6) Forests, 
(c) Police, (<f) Public Works (Irrigation), 
and the All-India Services working in 
these subjects are the 

{a) Indian Civil Service, 

{b) Indian Forest Service, 

(c) Indian Police Service, 

(if) Indian Service of Engineers. 

Recruitment of Europeans to these. Services pro- 
ceeds more or less in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission. 

A table (II) is appended showing the yearly vari- 
ations in the number of European Officers in the 
cadres of these Services in the period 1914 to the end 
of 1927. 

4. The position of the All-India Services may be 
considered under the heads (a) financial, (6) social, 
(c) political. 

{a) The financial position of the Services has 
been improved though some classes of 
individuals have grounds for complaint 
on points of detail. There still remains, 
however, a definite feeling of insecurity in 
regard to opportunities for preferment, 
and in reg^d to pensions and provident 
funds. There are advanced Indian 
pobticians of considerable standing w’ho 
have openly advocated the repudiation 
by India of her obligations in the t^yo 
last named matters should she ever attain 
complete independence, and we feel, and 
always have felt, that our legitimate 


claims should be guaranteed either by 
the British Government or by a reser\’e 
of Indian funds held in London. 

We are also disturbed at the long delay 
(which now amounts to thirteen years) 
in giving effect to the proposals for a 
Family Pension Fund. Even when this 
is instituted, confidence in it can only be 
assured by some such guarantee as that 
asked for in respect of pensions and 
provident funds. 

The Services are most anxious that, what- 
ever further changes may be made in the 
constitution, some guarantee of the safetj’^ 
of their . financial and other rights be 
given. 

(b) Under social we would mention the increasing 

isolation of officers in mofussil stations 
owing to the rapid Indianisation of the 
Sei^dces. Many stations, which in the 
past were staffed by Europeans, now 
contain but one or two. Mofussil life 
which in the past had considerable social 
attractions has now very largely lost 
them owing to the rapidly diminishing 
number of European officers. There is 
no question of lack of sympathy beriveen 
the two classes of Government servants, 
but ways of living differ so widely that 
relaxation is not ordinarily to be found 
by either in the company of the other. 

The matter of medical attendance by 
European doctors requires serious and 
immediate attention. The Secretary of 
State has recently passed orders intended 
to safeguard the needs of European 
officers and their families but the success 
of the scheme depends upon an adequate 
supply of European I.M.S. officers. 
Whether European medical men will 
respond and seek to join the Service on 
the new terms offered remains to be seen ; 
present indications are that they will not. 
It may, however, be laid down as axio- 
matic that on the provision of European 
medical officers in India will largely 
depend the ^villingness of officers at 
present in service to remain and the 
recruitment of European officers in the 
future. The provision of European 
medical officers is regarded as of the 
utmost importance. 

(c) The political situation has not hitherto mater- 

ially affected the position of the Services. 
So far as we are aware there has been no 
victimisation, and relations between officers 
and Ministers have been generally friendly. 
We would, however, add that up to the 
present the political parties in power have 
been of moderate tendencies and that in 
most cases the Ministers have recognised 
the need of European help. The work 
of European officers is of course subjected 
to more intense public criticism than used 
to be the case, there is a lower standard 
of efficiency, and the changed conditions 
of work have caused many to despond 
and to take less pride and interest in 
their work. This is in some caSes due to 
the fact that officers are called upon to 
carry out policies in which they have 
little faith, and which they know arc 
merely devised to place or to keep a 
Minister or a party in power. 

The reduction in the number of Europeans 
in the Services has throwm a greater 
degree of responsibility upon those who 
remain ; subordinate officers require closer 
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supen'ision by their superiors and the 
more difficult tasks in the more uncon- 
genial surroundings generally fall to the 
lot of the European. This state of 
affairs he will face cheerfully though he 
may feci sometimes that the fact that he 
is undertaking the lion’s share of the 
work and responsibility is imperfectly 
recognised. 

■\Ve are strongly of opinion, however, that 
the comparative immunity we enjoy is 
principally due to the protection expected 
by reason of our present position under 
the Secretary of State and of our right of 
appeal to the local Governor and the 
Governor-General, There have been 
cases in which selection grade posts have 
been filled or left unfilled, and promotions 
made in a manner which was considered 
unjust. Such eases have occurred in 
» both resen'^ed and transferred subjects, 

and have only been rectified after repre- 
sentation to the Governor-General or to 
the Secretaiy’ of State. Wc may, there- 
fore, admit that tlie safeguards provided 
in the Go's'erntnent of India and subse- 
quent Acts and in the rules framed by 
the Secretary of St«ite thereunder have 
hitherto prevented the position of Euro- 
pean officers of the Services from being 
prejudiced. 

These remarks apply to the Services working 
in the transferred fields, but arc equally applicable 
to Ser\'ices w'orking in the resen-ed fields. 

B. We therefore emphatically urge that in any 
changed conditions that may result from the present 
Compsission our present position under the Secretary 
of State should continue, our present rights of 
appeal be assured, our present rights to proportionate 
pension and the protection of our pay and allowances 
from tlu> vote of the Councils be preserved and that 
tte right to retire on proportionate pension should 
be granted to all in service on the date on which the 
new regime is introduced. If it is decided that our 
present position and rights are incompatible with 
any further instalment of self-government that 
It 1 $ deemed desirable or necessary to confer, wc 
request that wc may be retired on lines similar to 
which the Eg>T)tian European Services 
were disbanded m tlic event of any new terms of 
6cr\*icc proving unacceptable. 

7. In conclusion wc would submit that the 
lollowmg points are considered essential : 


(1) Tluit if tlie present members of the ** trans- 

ferred sendees" and of the present 
r<^cn'cd and " central services " are 
to be reteined. all the rights and privi- 
leges which at present arc cnjo 3 '^ed shall 
be assured in full. 

(2) Tfet provision be made for rcnderinR 

pensions, provident funds, gratuities and 
any other financial claims and privUcces 
.-rbsolutcly- secure, .-ind that retirement 
on p-oportionate pension be extended to 
al! European omcers at the time of any 
change in the constitution. In regard 
""“'’enanted ” Services we ask 
tJiat the sc-ale of proportionate pensions 
n. a year instead of 

Rs..,jOn, as at present. When the 
™ the basis 

- ordinarily 

. rputt oi ^commendation oi the l.ee 
Commission. raised to Rs.8,S00 a 


corre.sponding and' logicai amendment 
was not made in the rules governing 
proportionate pensions. 

(3) That if the retention of the Semdees as at 
present constituted is found to be incom- 
patible with any scheme of responsible 
- Government it is decided to confer arid 
if. in consequence the Services be di.s- 
banded, that the members of the Ser\'ices 
at the time of the introdnetion of the new 
rdgime should be permitted to retire and 
be given compensation on the lines 
indicated in paragraph 6 for loss of career. 

8. With reference to item 10 {d) we would refer 
to the Public Services Commission only as it affects 
the present members of the All-India Services. 
TJie Public Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 
1 920, go vem its present functions . The only criticism’ 
of these rules we have to offer is that the application 
of Rule IT might have been extended to all cases of 
interests adversely affected. 

The satisfactory' working of the Public Service 
Commission and the confidence it enjoys rvith the 
Services depend almost entirely on its capacity and 
independence. Instances are not wanting in which 
one or both of these appear to have been lacking. 

We are emphatically of opinion that membership 
of the Commission should not be a stepping-stone 
to any higher appointment, and that no member of 
the Commission should be eligible for appointment 
to any' higher post under the Crown. 

We also consider that when technical matters and 
appointments are being considered by the Com- 
mission. officers with the necessary technical know- 
ledge should be co-opted to assist in its deliberations, 
and that when matters relating to a particular 
Service come before it that Service should be repre- 
sented on the Commission. For these purposes 
powers of co-option would have to be conferred on 
the Commission. 

There is also the danger that the Public Service 
Commission may tend to usurp the' functions of the 
Secretary of State or of the Governor-General in 
the disposal of appeals by members of the Services, 
and that these authorities may be content to accept 
the advice offered without themselves investigating 
particmar cases. Wo, therefore, press for an assur- 
ance that the Commission will not be regarded as 
having assumed tire functions of the Secretary of 
S^te or be allowed to interfere with the intimate 
relationship which has always subsisted between him 
and the Services. 

9. With r^erence to item 10(i:), the European 
members of Provincial Services' in Madras have in 


- ... - ill nitturcis uave in 
many cases been recruited in England. At the 
tune of their recruitment the posts to which they 
wCTe recruited were generally considered to require 
a European and these officers were usually regarded 
as of similar social and official standing with Imperial 
Service officers. Many of them were members of 
families with Indian traditions who, for financial 
or other reasons, had not been able to join the 
Impenal Service. These officers are few in number 
and there is no possibility of their increasing ; when 
they joined, the British character of tile administra- 
rion was a main inducement and there was no reason 
to expect any such radical change in their position 
?®‘r'^ed by the Reforms of 1D2J. 

K ■ f character of _the administration is to 

weakened, it is clear that the position of 
thcM few European officers will become more and 
P^eMnous ; consequently all the considera- 
of position, emoluments and 
TO We pTtvitms sections ot Wis 
Memorandum apply with not less force in their cases. 
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TABLE I. 


Year. 

Indian 
educational 
Service, (a). 

Indian 

Agricultural 

Service. 

Indian 

Veterinar}- 

Service. 

Indian Service of 

Engineers and 
Public Works 
Specialists. 

Indian Medical 
Service. (6). 


1 

2 


1 

2 


1 

2' 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 


32 

32 

100 

12 

10 

83 

2 

2 

100 

02 

67 

73 

60 

55 

92 


32 

31 

87 

12 

10 

83 

2 

o 

100 

108 

65 

60 

60 

58 (32) 

97 


33 

29 

88 

12 

10 

83 

o 

2 

100 

108 

65 

60 

60 

56 (39) 

93 


33 

28 

85 

13 

11 

85 

2 

2 

100 

108 

65 

60 

60 


83 


35 

30 

86 

15 

11 

73 

2 

2 

100 

108 

60 

56 

GO 


82 


35 

80 

86 

10 

12 

75 

2 

2 

100 

108 

58 

54 

60 

so (33) 

83 


39 

SO 

77 

18 

14 

78 

2 

2 

100 

08 

57 

58 

GO 

46 (161 

77 


44 

. 29 

66 

26 

14 

54 

4 

4 

100 

77 

GO 

78 

60 


77 


67 

30 

45 

27 

14 

52 

5 

4 

80 

79 

57 

72 

60 

38 (3) 

63 


67 

26 

30 

27 

14 

52 

5 

4 

80 

77 

53 

69 

60 

84 

57 


67 

27 

40 

26 

10 

88 

5 

4 

80 

56 

47 

84 

50 

82 

64 


67 

25 

37 

25 

9 

36 

5 

4 

80 

56 

43 

77 

50 

82 

64 


67 

23 

34 

24 

6 

25 

5 

4 

80 

56 

42 

75 

50 

20 

58 


67 

21 

31 

24 

6 

25 

5 

4 

80 

62 

41 

66 

50 

28 

56 


67 

20 

80 

24 

6 

25 

5 

4 

80 

62 

42 

68 

- 50 

25 

50 


TABLE II. 



Indian Civil 

Indian Forest 

Indian Police 

Indian Service of 


Service. 


Service. 


Service. 

Engineers, 


Year. 













1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 


1914 

175 

166 

95 

32 

30 

94 

76 

76 

100 



OT • * O 
p U ,4-» 

1915 

175 

166 

95 

32 

30 

04 

76 

75 

99 



“ H i 

w S Q. 

1916 

173 

163 

94 

82 

30 

04 

76 

72 

95 



1917 

173 

157 

91 

32 

27 

84 

76 

71 

93 



M W 

1918 . 

178 

149 

86 

32 

25 

78 

77 

CO 

90 



.StS P 

1919 

173 

144 

88 

42 

26 

62 

77 

67 

87 




1920 

173 

148 

86 

43 

26 

60 

77 

71 

92 



rhici 

ohes 

ssiblf 

hem 

1921 

. 173 

148 

86 

61 

35 

57 

77 

75 

97 



1922 

175 

147 . 

84 

64 

37 

58 

77 

71 

92 



p' C O 

. 1923 

180 

148 

82 

64 

35 

55 

77 

72 

94 



S: u ^ 

1924 

180 

141 

78 . 

64 

35 

55 

77 

75 

97 




1925 

183 

131 

72 

64 

34 

53 

76 

72 

95 



rt -g c 

1926 

183 

120 

66 

64 

32 

50 

77 

71 

92 



.’S’S-- 

1927 

183 

114 

62 

59 

32 

54 

77 

63 

82 





'Notes. Col. 1 gives the cadre ; Col. 2 the number of Europeans holding permanent appointments ; Col. 3 the 


percentage oi jiuropeaus. ... j i 

(a) Includes'the Women’s Branch. (6) Numbers in brackets show Officers on Military duty. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Central Provinces and Berar European 
Government Servants’ Association. 


1. This Memorandum is submitted by the Central 
Provinces and Berar Association of European 
Government Servants in ans^ver to the Commission's 
invitation in their Announcement of tlie 6th March, 
1028, and sets forth the views of the Association on 
the position of the Ser^dees {vide item 10 of the 
Appendix to the Announcement). The Association 
was formed in 1921 and consists at present of 123 
members. This number is approximately 93 per 
cent, of the total number of European Officers 
who arc eligible for membership. Members of the 
Indian Police and Indian Ivledical Services arc not 
eligible for membership. The Association was the 
first of its kind in India. It has always contained a 
higher percentage of membership than sister Asso- 
ciations in other Provinces, owing no doubt to the 
fact that whilst the inauguration of the Reforms 
aroused apprehensions as to their future in the 
minds of Europeans in every province in India, 
these apprehensions were, for local reasons, par- 
ticularly acute in the Central Provinces. 

2. It is recognized that the Indian politician 
regards it as an anomaly in the present constitution 
that popular l\Iinisters are compelled to employ as 
agents for the execution of their policy, members 
of Sendees over which they liavc only limited control, 
and though the cessation of recruitment for the 
All-India Ser\dcc.s in the Transferred Departments, 
e.vcept the Medical Department, means that in 
course of time this alleged anomaly will ccasc to 
exist, it is difficult to believe that Indian opinion 
wtU tolerate its continuance over the long period 
uiat must elapse before the All-India Service element 
m the departments already transferred has dis- 
appeared. My Association moreover cannot blind 
^clf to the possibility that other departments will 
be transferred involving All-India Services to which 
European recruitment still continues and in which 

disappearance of the European element 
Will !)c still longer delayed, 

3. In sliort, my A.isociation. recognizes that one 
of the chief difficulties with which the Commission 

e}, e demand that all members 

ol Uic bervicc-s should he brought under the unfettered 
control of the Local Government. Even now 
althongli the Secretary of State still retains ultimate 
control of the All-India Services, it is the authority 
m India wlucli passes judgment on the work of the 
members of the Services and in most respects 
e.'cerciscs dr /ado control over their destinies. It is 
inevitable that, as political consciousness develops 
m Indi.a. this authoritj’ should become more and 
P°’'tical pressure. My Association 
recognizes that a safeguard has been prordded in 
paragraph 7 (- 1 ) of the Instrument of Instructions to 
Indw"’ w Pf under the Government of 
‘‘ '"“1 “ further responsibility 

mposed upon the Gov^or for the proper working 

?wo teAveen these 

Sm-W can afford to the 

berMCc,-. for when the interests of the Services 

In 'I'l °PP”®cd to those of an elected Ministrt' 
in Governor should be influcncS 

tuatlon The c.vigenries of the poliUcM 

I™ further control e.xercised bv the 
••’"'I ™“st, be confined to 
dlv e ”^■’1'.'^^ ‘"''y- cannot be invoked on everv- 
administration, and raSt 
Uicrclore inevitably have no practical effect ^ a 


models which exist in England, Australia and else- 
where ; and although this may not be agreeable at 
present to Indian political opinion, there is no 
reason why it should not ultimately be accepted. 

4. It is relevant at this stage to observe that 
while the Reforms have introduced an element of 
insecurity in the conditions of services of British 
officials, the need for those services has been 
accentuated. " The contentment of the Indian 
masses " has been disturbed and there is less 
respect for authority than formerly. The communal 
question, though not so urgent in this Province, as 
in some parts of India, emphasises the necessity for 
an impartial Executive ; and impartiality can only 
be secured at present by tlie inclusion of a sub- 
stantial proportion of British officials. Conditions 
of service must therefore be such as -will attract 
and retain those officials. 

5. The first point which my Association wishes to' 
urge is the necessity for the continuance and extension 
of the right to retire on adequate terms in the event 
of conditions of service becoming unbearable. If it 
be admitted, as it must be, that no accurate forecast 
can be made of future conditions in India, recruit- 
ment. of suitable candidates in England is not likely 
to be secured, unless the right to retire on adequate 
terms is conceded ; and after service in India has 
been undertaken this right will go a long w'ay to 
secure equitable treatment to an officer whose 
scr\'ices are of value to India. The rules under 
which officials recruited overseas can retire at present 
arc defective for the following reasons : — 

(1) There is no guarantee that the scheme will 

be continued after effect has been given 
to the next instalment of Reforms. 

(2) The scheme is not applicable to Officers 

recruited after the 1st January, 1010, or 
to certain Specialist Officers and Officers 
not entitled to pension. 

(3) The terms on which retirement is permitted 

include no compensation for loss of career. 

My Association is informed that the terms on 
which Egyptian Civil Servants were permitted to 
retire included a substantial cash bonus intended 
to compensate these officers for the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable employment at a late stage in 
their career. This difficulty is equally real in the 
case of the British official who has spent his service 
in India. .. 

6^. The second point on which my Association 
desires to lay stress is the necessity for a guarantee 
by tte British Parliament of pensionary and provident 
fund payments which* at present are merely a charge 
on Indian revenues. The British official has to the 
^st of his ability assisted the operation of the 
Reforms, but he is not responsible for them ; it is 
not, therefore, equitable that any risks that have 
should be shouldered by him. 

1 ossibilities of default or hardship arise from two 
and inability to accept past 
fact that a considerable depreciation 
Of the rupee may at any time decrease the actual 
value of the savings credited in the various provident 
unds. It is tyuc that the improved financial 
position of India removes any immediate fears of 
default through inability to pay or of depreciation. 

Of the rupee. Many years, hmvever, must elapse 
beffirc this liability is fully discharged. The finances 
or Un^tal nations are notoriously liable to dislocation 
and should the finances of India, divorced from 
British c^n^ol, suffer this fate, it may well happen 
a obligations contracted many years previously 
under a different form of Government will not be 
nonoured. The nsk though seemingly remote, is a 
S the shoulders of the 

■lu India, but on the British Parliament 

"'■hom the responsibility for Constitutional 
progress in India rests. 
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7. My Association does not desire to comment 
at length on the other ways in which conditions of 
service have deteriorated or may deteriorate, but 
as an illustration of the problems which are causing 
anxiety, a copy of a circular questionnaire’ issued by 
my Association to its members is appended as 
Appendix I to this Memorandum. The amenities 
of life of British officials in small and less important 
stations have greatly diminished ; the absence of 
adequate provision for medical attendance by British 
doctors is causing grave anxiety ; further, there is 
occasional difficulty in securing suitable housing 
accommodation caused by the improved standard of 
living of educated Indians — a difficulty which would 
be enhanced by any recrudescence of social or 
official boycott such as occurred during the days of 
active non-co-operation. These difficulties might 
be alleviated by such measures as the concentration 
of Europeans at the more important centres, and the 
introduction of a well, thought-out scheme for medical 
attendance! by British doctors, but they are inherent 


* Not enclosed. 

- ! Note . — In this connection it is observed that in the 
scheme recently announced, the number of civil posts in 
the Indian Medical Service has been reduced so con- 
siderably that it is apprehended that the result will be to 
deprive the Sen.'ice of its attractions on the civil side. 
Further grounds for criticism of the new scheme are that 
•while sev’en Civil Surgeoncies in this Province are reserv'ed 
for the Indian Medical Service, the post of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the head of the department, 
is not so reserved. This latter fact in itself will deter 
most ofiicexs in the Service from electing for civil em- 
ployment. In these circumstances, it is feared that the 
scheme will fail of its purpose and British Medical Officers 
required will not be forthcoming ; meanwhile the number 
of British Medical Officers in this Province has decreased 
to a disquieting extent and most of those left are senior 
officers, who will retire in the course of a year or two. 


in the position of a small number of Englishmen 
scattered over a large country ; and the possibility 
exists that these very difficulties may be used as a 
means to victimize particular officers — a form of 
victimization against which it might be difficult for 
the Governor to afford adequate protection. As a 
last resort, therefore, it is necessary that an officer 
who finds the conditions of his service made intolerable 
for him should be given the option to retire on fair 
terms. The fact that an officer could retire on such 
terms would in itself secure him a large measure of 
protection against such victimization. 

8- In conclusion, the essential points which my 
Association wishes to emphasise as necessary^ to the 
well-being of the Services are — 

(1) The continuance of -the right to retire on a 

proportionate pension to British officers 
at present so entitled, and the extension 
of that right to all those appointed by 
the Secretaiy' of State and recruited after 
the 1st January, 1919 ; 

(2) the inclusion in the terms of retirement 

of compensation for loss of career to the 
above officers, to those not entitled to 
pension and to Specialist officers ; 

(8) the concentration of British officers in 
stations where adequate medical attend- 
ance will be available for themselves and 
their families ; 

(4) the acceptance of responsibility by the 
British Government for all liabilities 
towards the Services. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


Note preparefl by tlie United Provinces Association of European Government 
Servants for the All-India Association of European Government Servants on 
the Memorandum to be submitted to the Statutory Commission. 


My Council lias considered the preliminary Memor- 
andum submitted by the Bengal Association. It 
does not entirely agree with the statement made 
in paragraph 5 thereof that if no changes arc made 
there is nothing to discuss. One point, at least. 
Association considers should be brought 


that the right to 


my . 

prominently to notice, namely, uimL Liie 1145 * 11 . lu 
retire on proportionate pension should not be done 
av.<ay with when it is known what action is to be 
taken on the Report of the Statutory Commission, 
even though no further changes are made. Further, 
m paragraph T 1 (4) of the Bengal Association 
Memorandum it is desirable to note that in the case 
of the officers referred to therein tlie right to retire 
on proportionate pension should be continued 
indefinitely. In other respects my Council is in 
general agreement wnth the Bengal Association’s 
preliminary Memorandum. 

2. My Association considers that stress should be 
laid on the changes that have already taken place 
in consequence of the passing of the Government 
of India Act, 1010, on the conditions of sendee of 
European Government Scn.’ants in India. Europeans 
who were in service previous to the enforcement 
of that Act joined service on the understanding that 
the Sccreta^' of State, the Viceroy, the Governors 
and the Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces were 
their masters and owmed a single allegiance to the 
Crown. In the case of the transferred services the 
authority vested in the Local Government over 
officers employed in a Governor's province is now 
exercised in the case of officers sen.dng in a depart- 
ment dealing with transferred subjects by the 
Governor acting %rith the Minister in charge of the 
department. {Vide Part I. Rule 10 of the Devolution 
Rules under the Government of India Act).* This 
constitutes a very' definite change of master for all 
European Government setvmnts employed in trans- 
ferred dopartment.s, n change which has had marked 
effects. ^ Further, in the Governor's Instrument of 
Instructions it is expressly laid down that in 
considering the minister’s advice and deciding 
whether or not there is sufficient cause in any case 
to dissent from his opinion, you shall have due 
regard to his relations with the Legislative Council.” 
The Governor acting %vith hi.s minister is thus 
influenced by considerations other than those of 
justice to the Government servants employed in the 
department and the efficiency of the work of the 
department in a way in which a Governor or 
Lientenant-Govemor was iiot previously influenced. 

». Tile minister is, it is true, appointed by the 
Governor under Section .' 12 ( 1 ) of the Government of 
India Act and holds ofbee during his pleasure, but 
no minister can in practice hold office for any consider- 
able penod unless he can command adequate support 
m the Legislative Council. Consequentiy the choice 
of ministers is limited by the composition of the 
Louncil and a Governor is not free to choose the 
man who Mould make the best administrator. The 
Govenior cannot change a minister easily. He has 
to cimsider. in dealing with officers of transferred 
departments, ivlicther any action proposed bv a 
rninister uhich the Governor himself would not take 
•singly IS of such importance as to justify his diflorinc 
from the minister — a dificrcnce of opinion svhicli if 
insisted on, might lead, if not to the resignaUon of 
the minister, .at least to inharmonious working 
•Mi'i his minister. A Governor 
mtcTc^tcil in the passing of an important Tenancy 


c.r. linder Rule X of the rules regardinc the Civil 

hy the Secretara- of Sate in 
£">13(2) of the Government of India 
iramns m f'’'' and suffident 

rromntiL' (mm a ‘°"er post, (3) withhold 

an All-lndn Imice ' 


Bill, in securing adequate provision in the Budget 
for some necessaiy^ object, or in defeating a trouble- 
some resolution, is not likely to quarrel with a minister’ 
over an appointment to a selection grade, a promotion 
to the post of Superintending Engineer or a transfer 
to headquarters of an officer favoured by the minister. 
Political loyalt 3 ' to his minister is a phrase which has 
been used to ejcpress the obligation a Governor 
acknowledges to a minister whose support in the 
Council is required. In consequence the power of 
the minister over the officers is great and that power 
is liable to be influenced by political considerations, 
by Council speeches and discussions, by the need for 
placating this individual or that section of the 
Council, by articles in the newspapers, often un- 
informed and ill-founded, and by racial considerations. 

4. In the case of departments dealing ivith reserved 
subjects the Governor in Council exercises authority 
over the officers of the public services. In the 
United Provinces the members of the Council are 
the Home Member (Vice-President) and the Finance 
Member. The Home Member appointed by His 
Majesty by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual 
(vide Section 47(1) of the Government of India Act) 
is not so liable to political influence as a minister, 
but even to him and to the Finance Member,, 
dependent as they are on the Legislative Council for 
votes in matters of finance and administration, 
political considerations are important. 

5. The effect of the Government of India Act on 
all European Government Seri’ants ivorking under 
I^cal Governments in India has in short been that 
the political situation has frequently influenced 
adversely the conditions of their service. It has 
resulted in an almost complete change of master 
for the Government servant. Many officers have in 
consequence retired on proportionate pensions ; 
many more, particularly men with families, would 
have gone had they not been deterred by the difficulty 
of securing a career elsewhere in a short space of 
time and the consequent hardship to which their 
families would be subjected. 

«. The European Government servant's master 
has been changed without his previous consent. 
This point did not escape Parliament or the Secretary 
of State when the Reforms were introduced and 
measures have been passed in the Act and the Rules 
made thereunder to make the change acceptable. 
They are (i) salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His hlajesty or by the 
Secretary of State in Council shall not be submitted 
to the vote of the Legislative Assembly {vide Section 
OT A ot the Government of India Act, 1910) nor to 
the vote of the Legislative Council (vide Section 72 D 
of the Act) ; (li) No officer may be dismissed by any 
aiithonty subordinate to that by which he was 
appointed and the Secretary of State in Council 
may (except so far as he may provide by rules to 
the contrary) reinstate in that service an officer who 
/ - -1 . " dismissed (vide Section 90 B of the Act) ; 
(«< 1 J An officer appointed by the Secretary of State 
has the nght of appeal against wrongs to the Governor, 
*°^^o„Go''R™or-Gencral in Council and 
thereafter to the Secretary of State in Council (vide 

aSnoLfeS Every officer 

appointed before the commencement of the Act 

rereK-* accruing rights or shall 

+ 1 , any of them 

anri "lay Consider just 

Section 90 B ( 2 ) of the Act) : 
if pensions and the scale and conditions 

of ^nsmns of all persons in the Civil Service of the 
&OW 1 I in India appomted by the Secretary of State 
!n ii "F’lated in accordance with the rules 

in force at the time of the passing of the Act Anv 

Scct Rhl'S cannot adversely 

affect the pension of any member of the service 
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appointed before the date thereof {vide Section 
96 B (3) of the Act) ; {vi) A Public Ser\»icc Com- 
mission has been appointed which the Governor- 
General in Council must consult in cases of appeals 
against punisliment before passing any orders on an 
appeal to him or before forwarding an appeal to the 
Secretary of State. The Commission may be 
consulted by the Governor-General in Council in 
cases of memorials and by Governors or Chief Com- 
missioners before orders of punishment are passed. 
The Commission is further required to advise when 
requested by the Governor-General in Council or a 
local Government on questions affecting the conditions 
of service of All-India, Central or Provincial service.^, 
and the Governor-General in Council must take tlic 
advice of the Commission on questions as to the 
extent to which officers of the All-India Services 
and Central Ser\'ices, Class I, are affected by the 
abolition of any post or classes of posts ; {vii) The 
Governor is required by his Instrument of Instructions 
" to safeguard all members of the services in the 
legitimate exercise of their functions and in the 
enjoyment of all recognized rights and privileges 
and to sec that the Government order all things 
justly and reasonably in their regard ; " {viii) 
Certain officers are permitted to retire prematurely 
on proportionate pension. 

7. The measures quoted in the preceding paragraph 
are in themselves but necessary and inevitable and 
no change that may be introduced should in any 
way weaken the protection they afford to European 
Government servants. The protection afforded by 
the Act of 1019 to European Government servants 
should be continued in any amendment or alteration 
of the Act of 1019 ; the protection afforded by the 
Hules made under the Act should be continued in 
subsequent or amended Rules. 

8. The last of the measures of protection quoted 
in paragraph 6, viz., the right prematurely to retire 
on proportionate pension ■will only continue in force 
until the action proposed to be taken on the report 
of the Parliamentary^ Commission is known [vide 
Government of India, Home Department, Noti- 
fication No. F-2fi7, dated July 5th. 1922). My 
Council considers that, without the protection 
afforded by the right to retire prematurely on 
proportionate pension, a European Government 
servant is inadequately protected against adverse 
political influences. His pay and pension are indeed 
secure provided he is not reduced, refused promotion, 
or suspended. He retains all existing and accruing 
rights. He possesses a right of appeal in the last 
resort to the Secretary of State and the Governor is 
required to protect him. But still he is the servant 
of the Governor acting with his Council or Minister 
and may be unjustly reduced, refused promotion 
or suspended owing to political pressure ; the 
exercise of the right of appeal is a long, slow and 
laborious business ; the C^vemor's protection, as 
already shown, may be valueless ; and his right to 
retain all existing and accruing rights is a vague 
and indefinite right, hard to define and to claim. The 
one protection under which he can take shelter 
without delay is that afforded by the right to retire 
on proportionate pension which the Secretary of 
State has granted in the Premature Retirement Rules 
made under Section 96 B (2) and (3) of the Act- 
{iv of the preceding paragraph). This right to retire 
on proportionate pension is the safeguard most 


valued by European members of the Services against 
unjust political influence. Tf it is taken away, an 
officer cannot resign from the service without loss of 
all right to pension and he will be liable to injustice 
against which the only remedy remaining will be 
the trying process of appeal. 

9. While then }ionc of the existing mensures for the 
protection of the services should in any case be abrogated 
in consequence of the changes that may ensue on the 
report of the Statutorj’^ Commission, the right to 
retire on proportionate pension should be continued 
till the end of their service for all officers now in 
possession of that right, and should be granted to all 
officers who may be affected by those changes in a 
way similar to the officers to whom that right has 
been granted. In this connexion attention is invited 
to the orders of the Secretary of State in Council 
contained in letter No. F-‘f62/27-Ests., dated New 
Delhi, March 20th, 1928. Under these orders an 
officer in a reserved service which may become a 
transferred service is given the option of retiring on 
proportionate pension, but this option is only open 
for one year. This suggests that in the opinion of 
the Secretary of State in Council the keeping of the 
option open for one year is sufficient. But, as 
already pointed out, one year is insufficient. An 
officer may, under existing conditions, go on con- 
tentedly for several years without meeting \rith any 
injustice or difficulty. He may then find himself 
under a new Minister %vith political or racial bias 
and be subjected to unjust treatment. His position 
depends on the personal equation of the Minister. 
Consequently if the right is restricted to one year, 
an officer will have at once to consider this possibility, 
and it is probable that many more officers will, as a 
result, avail themselves of the right, with consequent 
harm to the services, than if the right were continued 
indefinitely. Again if the right to retire is 
required to be exercised within one year, the 
proportionate pension earned under the existing 
rules is far from sufficient compensation for 
the disturbance and loss of career involved. 
No protection of the Services can he accepted 
as adequate by European members of the services, 
whether or not further changes in the conditions 
of their service are made, tviihout the extension to the 
end oj their service under Government of the right to 
retire on proportionate pension. 

10. The rupee has now been stabilised at 1/0 (one 
shilling and sixpence). It is possible that this rate 
may again be altered. In the event of its being 
lowered, the necessary safeguard should be provided 
in the form of Exchange Compensation Allowance, 
which should be given on the whole of the rupee 
pay, on existing balances in the Provident Fund and 
on future subscriptions to the Provident Fund. To 
secure this, my Council urges that Exchange Com- 
pensation Allowance should be given on the -^yhole 
of the rupee pay, less provident fund subscriptions ; 
and that on retirement, or for the purpose of the 
payment of premia on insurances paid from the 
Provident Fund subscriptions, Government should 
convert the officer’s holding in his Provident Furid 
or his remittances for payment of insurance premia 
into sterling at a rate not less than 1/0 to the rupee. 
Statutory protection on these lines against a fall of 
the rupee should be given in changes of the Act or 
Rules that may result as a consequence of the Report 
of the Statutory Commission. 
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INDIAN SIATOTORA' COJI.MISSION. 


CALCUTTA. 

18th January, 1929. 


Present : 

All tjie Members of the Commissjon. of tjie Central Committee and of the Bengal 

Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the All-India Association of European Government Servants. 


The deputation consisted ol : — 


Mr. C. J. IRWIN, I.C.S., Commissioner, Jubbul- 
porc Dis'IsIon, Central Provinces, representing 
the superior civil servants on the reserved side. 

Mr. A. T. WESTON, M.Inst.C.E., Omdating 
Directorof Industries, Bengal, reprcscntingsuperiDr 
civil servants on the Iranslcrrcd side. 

Mr. S. W. REDCLIFT, M.lnst.E.E., Senior Electrical 
Advisor to the Government of Bengal, represent- 
ing European otlicers in posts equivalent to those 
in the superior civil services, hut employed under 
contract by local Government with salary votabic. 


210. T/jc Chairman : I understand, gentlemen, you 
are a deputaUon from the AU-India Association of 
European Government Servants ? — {Mr. Sncii:) Yes. 

21 1 . We all ha\-e your memorandum. Jly 
colleagues wall obsem’e that the document begins 
with a memorandum from the general body, the 
All'India body, but bound up witii it are memoranda 
from the various branches in Bengal, Madras, Bombay 
(he United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, and Assam ? — -Yes. 

212. Lot tis be clear who you three gentlemen are. 
Mr. Irwin, you are Commissioner of the Jubbulporc 
division, and yon will be mainly engaged on the 
resers'od side ? — Yes, entirely. 

21,'!. I am a little surprisctl ,at your s.aying entirely. 
T would have supiposcd that on occasions, communi- 
cations pa.sscd through you on the subject of local 
government i — Yes. 

2I.1-. And educ,ation ? — Yes. 

215. And those are on the transferred side ?■ — ^Ycs. 

21(1. Mr. Weston, ns officiating Director of Indus- 
trie.s, your main (vork would be on the transferred 
side ? — (ilfr. IlVs/oii) AVhollv on the transferred 
side. 

217. Thougli, of course, you are an All-India ciml 
servant ? — Yes. 


218. A ou, Jlr. Redclift, as senior electrical adviser 
to the Government of Bengal, represent European 
officers in posts equivalent to those in the superior 
civil service, but employed under contract by local 
Government ?— (A/r. liedclifl) Not only those, 
but all specialist officers. 


21 1). To put the thing in .another wav, your salars 
is S'ofabic ? — A'c.s. 

220. AAAiercas Mr. Irwin’s .and Jlr. AA'cston': 

r. alancs are not voted ? — (Air. Jrwiit) A'cs, 

221. Th.at is .a distinction one turn understand 
A\c have looked at your document. Mr. Irwin, but 1 
should like you to pick out for me the main point; 
to wliich you want to call our attention ? — In tin 
first pkacc. wc do not know what is going to h-apper 
and we do not wish to offer any political views .at all 
wc come before the Commission merely in order tc 
protect our own intere.sts. To cn.sure the protection 
ot our ow n intcresLs. in paragraph 4 of our memonan- 
Qum wc have asked for the continuance of certain 

s. afegu.ards. Tliose s.afcg.ards mav bo divided intc 
f.atei;, lands ensuring security of tenure by the control 
Qt the Secretary- of Skate, and financial safeguards 
In p.ir.apmpli -t wo have not only .set out those 
-afeguards. hut wc h.ave indicated that we .should 
o-apect compcnsalion if those safeguards avere 
■ emo\ cd. I should add that wc have tavo precedents 


for the type of compensation for which we have 
asked : one is the Egyptian precedent, and tlie 
otfior (a vcT}’’ similar precedent) \vt 1I be found in the 
report of the special Commission on the constitution 
of Ceylon. In paragraph 5 we have emphasised the 
financial position. Wc are instructed by our 
Association to bring before tlie Commission that 
there is a distinct anxiety as regards the security 
of pensions and similar payments, i.e., provident 
funds and family pension funds, in addition to 
pensions. The position at present is that as regards 
security- generally, if we consider, when the change 
(if there is a change), is brought in that our tenure 
and our financial position will be insecure, some of 
us (that is to say, those in the All-India services) are 
entitled to go on proportionate pension. Quite a 
number of European officers is not entitled so to go. 
Wliat we wish to aslc for is that we should not be 
compelled to decide immediately on the report of 
the Commission. 

222. If I remember rightly, the story about that 
is this, is not it ? When tlie Montford scheme was 
adopted, of course it was plainly right to recognise 
that All-India officers already in the scr\dcc might 
consider that the fundamental conditions on which 
they had joined were being changed, and therefore 
they must be given an opportunity of wthdrawing 
if they wished, notwithstanding that they had not 
finished their full length of service. There is a 
provision in the Act, the proviso to section 00 B, 
which says : “ Provided that every person appointed 
before the commencement of the Government of 
India Act, 1010, by the Secretary of State in 
“ Council to the civil service of the CrowTi in India 
*' shall retain all his existing or accruing rights, or 
“ shall receive such compensation for the loss of any 
*' of them as the Secretary of State in Council may 
“ consider just and equitable.” Then I think some 
premature retirement rules were made, which 
enabled a gentleman in your position, or in that of 

Weston. (JVf;'. Weston) That right has only 

recently been extended to me in a conditional form ; 
that is to say, being a specialist officer I may apply, 
but I have not been given tlio riglit. Neither have 
officers in the Central services that right. 

228. Let us confine it to those to whom it did 
apply. They were in a schedule. One may say the 
All-India officer in the normal case had the right of 
saying, not only at once, but at any time down to 
the time indicated, whether he preferred to retire. 
The time indicated is ** when the action to be taken 
“ on tlie report of the Parliamentary Commission is 
known.” I understand you to say tliat supposing 
there arc changes made in the constitution of British 
India now, the officers who have this right of retire- 
ment ought not to be required to decide instantly : 
is that the point I — (Afr. /rwin) Yes. The present 
position is that the option shall continue in force 
and may be exercised until the action proposed to 
“^^^ken on tlie report of the Commission is known, 
when the whole position will necessarily be reviewed. 
Thiit is how the thing is put. Tlie point that we 
wish to emphasise is that wc have concluded, 
probably not unnaturally, that some change is 
inevitable, and wc do not want to go at once, .or 
until at all events wc have had a considerable chance 
of assessing the value of that change and seeing how 
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it affects us. In addition, however, to the changes 
brought about by whatever the Commission may 
report, there is a good deal of what I may call some- 
what intangible change. The position of the services, 
as I have said, is regarded as insecure, and there is a 
good deal of anxiety about their future. They do 
not believe that their position is going to improve. 
The conditions of service in India are certainly not 
as attractive as they were, let us say, 2 * 1 . years ago, 
Avhen I joined. With the natural development 
which we must expect of political conditions in 
India, it is not likely that conditions of serv ice will 
not fail, from onr point of view, to deteriorate. I 
have dealt with our paragraph 7, which asks that 
the option to retire on proportionate pension should 
not lapse, and I should add that it should be extended. 
In our paragraph 10 we deal with European Govern- 
ment servants who are not protected by the safe- 
guards we have gone into earlier in the memorandum. 

224. I take it Mr. Redclift would be an example ? 

^ — He is a very good example. We have not dealt 
aniiwhere with the Central services, as you have 
probably observed. The position with regard to 
the Central' services is this. At present those 
appointed by the Secretary of State have the safe- 
guards which we have set out in paragraph 4. If 
any of those safeguards is to be removed, they should 
be allowed the privilege of the option to elect for 
premature retirement, plus compensation such as 
we have asked for. 

225. That is not in your document, is it ? — No, 
it is not in our document, but we have been instructed 
to bring it to your notice by the All-India Associa- 
tion, the reason being that the conditions of service 
of European Government servants in the Central 
services are likely to change if there are any drastic 
changes elsewhere ; there will be a repercussion on 
the Central services. There arc others in the Central 
services who are not appointed by the Secretary of 
State. The case is rather complicated ; circum- 
stances vary very considerably, and it i.s very hard 
to generalise. 

22fi. Take an instance that is suggested to me 
by Mr. Stewart, who, of course, has a special luiow- 
ledge of this, because he was secretary to the Lee 
Commission. He was suggesting to me tiie .servdees 
of the Central audit. The Central audit is^ not 
appointed by the Secretary of State ; it is appointed 
by the Government of India ? — ^That would be one. 
The Geological Survey was a department I was 
thinking of. It has both officers appointed by the 
Secretary of State and officers appointed by the 
High Commissioner on behalf of the Government of 
India. Well, for those officers who are not appointed 
by the Secretary of State we consider that they 
should be given the same benefits as tliose allowed 
to officers who were appointed by the Secretary ol 
State if there is any change in the conditions ot 
their service. They joined wiUi the expectation 
that the British Government would see them througli. 
just as the officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State, and we consider that if the conditions of their 
service are changed they should get the same l^nefits 
as officers appointed by the Secretary of State and 
that the Secretary of State should enforce these 
benefits. At present the Central services have not 
got the privilege, as I have said, of premature retire- 
ment. Well, in their case the circumst^ce I hare 
mentioned before applies. It is felt by a a „ 
number of officers that the general 
service may change owing to changed con 
other interrelated serrdees. I do not 
ascribe any bad motives to anybody in A , ^ 

statement, but one of those 
edly is the progress of Indianisation. M . 
as far as regards the Central services. 
see that in our paragmph 

certain officers belonging .jii 

and the classes we have mentioned wH shmv 

the Commission how condibons 

Paragraph 10 is on page 58. M ith regard ^ ^ 

what we really want is that paragraph Cl of the Lee 


Commission Report should be enforced in their 
regard. That paragraph, brieflj^ proposes to give 
specialists the same general position as has been 
given to the superior services. In many cases they 
liave a reasonable claim to expect continuity of 
employment, or compensation if that emplojTnent is 
terminated. I should like to add there also, in 
connection with continuity of employment, that even 
officers with technical qualifications, after they have 
sensed under the conditions in India, find it very 
hard to obtain employment in their professions out 
of India. The fact of having worked a long time 
under Indian conditions in a great manj’^ ways 
unfits them to take up similar employment else- 
where. 

229. » « * « — {Mr. Irwin) : 1 should 
add about tliat proviso* that the services are not at 
all satisfied with the interpretation which has been 
put on. it. We have been told that it does not 
cover, for instance, the abolition of appointments to 
which we can be promoted. I can refer tlie Com- 
mission, if necessary, to the letter of the Secretary 
of State about that, but there has been a consider- 
able amount ot feeling among the services about the 
interpretation put on that proviso ; and in any 
future Act I think it would be desirable, if it could 
be done by re drafting, to make that safeguard a 
good deal stronger. 

230. May we just follow that, because I am all 
for doing something practical, or at least under- 
standing it in a practical sense. The present proviso 
says that the officers covered by it shall retain all 
their existing or accruing rights, or shall receive 
compensation for the loss of them. Now, I gather 
that the view that has been taken is that existing 
or accruing rights, and compensation for the loss 
of them, is one thing ; but that the possibility that 
an officer might be promoted before the end o£ his 
time — that is to say, to a Governorsliip, or some- 
thing of that sort — is not within the words existing 
or accruing rights ? — ^May 1 interrupt, sir ? 

The Chairman ; Yes, certainly. 

The Witness {Mr. Irwin) : We were not thinking 
of Governships at all. We were thinking of ordinary 
posts on the cadre of the sendees, at the top. 

231. Commissionerships ? — Commissionerships for 
example. That is the instance that is actually taken 
by the Secretary of State in his despatch on. the 
subject. May I read you a passage from it showing 

that ? , . t. 

232. I am very much interested m what you say. 
Let us suppose a man comes out he has finished 
his time at Oxford or Cambridge ; he has got through 
Indian Civil Ser\'ice. It may be that he has done 
three or four years' service when the Act of IS 19 
comes into force. Then he reflects ; he is perfectly 
well in health, and so on ; and up to the present 
is doing satisfactorily but he comes to the con- 
clusion that the career he had hoped to follow is no 
longer the career which he thought it was when he 
entered the service, becfiuse he hoped he would have 
been in due course promoted, and become, it may 
be a commissioner under a system which is pre- 
Montagu Do you say that in determining the 
compensation which he is entitled to under this 
section if he decides to retire, as he is entitled to 

retire—^ ? No. I was not referring at that time 

to determining the compensation on retirement , I 
was referring to the claim that we made that \\e 
should obtain compensation by the creation of what 
are known as selected posts in the place of posts 
which we considered we had a right to expect to be 
promoted to if those posts were abolished. There 
have been a large number of proposals to abolish 
commissionerships, the posts of superintending 
engineer, and so on ; that is to say. the posts at the 


* i.c.. Proviso to Sec. 96 B of the Government 
. of India Act. 
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top. tJie plums of the ser\ice that people expect to 
get to, when they can sit do\\Ti and perhaps save a 
httlc money at the end of their service. 

2 :w. It is no use my saving “ Oh, yes ’* if I do not 
follow it. I really do not. I can understand a 
man saying. ’* Well, I have thought it over, and I 
" am going to stick it out/’ That is the end of that. 
1 can understand a man saying. ** I have thought it 
'* over, and I have decided to retire and get compensa- 
" Hon.” I can understand that. Are you now 
contemplating a man saying “ I have thought it 

over, and I am not going to retire, but though I 
'* am not going to retire, if hereafter commissioncr- 
” ships are to be abolished I ought to remain in the 
seivTCC, but to be compensated ’* ? — ^The point is 
that it is an attraction to remain in the service if 
you arc going to be promoted, let us say to Rs. 8,000 
a month. If commissionerships are abolished, as 
has been proposed in more than one province, no 
oHiccr in my ser\Tce will ordinarily get more than 
that, whereas wlien he joined the servuce he always 
expected to get up to that pay. 

i! 8 t. I think we are doing something I had no 
intention of doing. I am not ai^uing the merits 
of it in the least ; I only want to know what it is 
that you mean. Are you referring to the position 
of a man who decides not to retire, but in whose case 
the prospect of ultimately becoming a commissioner 
is rendered impossible because commissionerships 
arc abolished ? — Yes. • • * 

205. * * * You said that a particular 

construction or application of this thing was not 
satisfactory to some people. I want to know 
whether the unsatisfactory^ case is a case where the 
man lias retired ? — No. 

200. Or whether it is a case \v'here he stops on ? 
— -Yes, it is the ca.se where he stops on. 

237. Then if he stays on, why should he have 
compensation ? — Not compensation, but another 
I)03t should be added to the cadre, or that one of 
the posts, let us say, of deputy commissioner in 
the case of my sorvdee, should be given the pay that 
he would have expected to get if he had been com- 
missioner. 

238. Lord Burnham : As I understand, the witness 
is speaking of the expectancy of office of a man %vho 
made a miscalculation. He may have allowed, 1 
understand, for the fact that Indians were being 
brought into the service in a larger proportion, and 
that that would absorb a larger number of the posts 
of special responsibility, but he did not allow for 
the vagaries of the legislative council in abolishing 
some of these, or causing some of these posts to be 
abolished. He made a miscalculation in his expect- 
ancy of promotion : is not that so ? — You can put 
it that way if you like. 

Lord Burnham : I am not putting it at all in a 
hostile sense. 

The Chairman : Nor 1. 

Loyd Burnham : I am thinking of the man who, 
wishing to do good servdcc to India, decided to 
remain on, knowing that there would be a decreasing 
number of posts to which he might aspire, but then, 
in addition to that, .some of these posts, half of them 
or 25 per cent., arc done away with. I have known 
catscs in the civil service at Home in which that was 
considered in regard to civil service terms. 

239. T/.c Chairman: What I find it diflicidt to 
follow is the remedy which this deputation propose. 

1 gather it takes the form of awarding the gentle- 
men in question an increased salary ? — It is not 
one of the thing.s we are asking for in the memoran- 
tlum, and perhaps I ought not to have raised it at 
this juncture ; but it has been asked for, and as 
you mentioned this proviso 1 thought I had better 

say there was this feeling in the sers'icc about it 

th.Tt they wen? l>cing deprived of accruing rights, 

2-H). Lord Burnham : Shorti\*. what 5 'ou are 
asking for is the continuation of the right to retire 
on proportionate pension ; you do not ask for 
increase of salary for the time being, but that the 
Tight to retire given you under the Montagu settle- 


ment should be extended for a further period ? 
— That is the main thing. 

Mr. Irwin : 1 should like to draw the attention 

of the Conference to paragraph 11. I should like 
to mention the fact that there are considerably fewer 
officers now than there w'ere after the original intro- 
duction of the Reforms who have any desire to 
leave India, but we have got to protect our own 
interests. Numbers of us have families to consider, 
and that is why we come before the Commission. 
But we do not want to go. One of our constituent 
Associations has pointed out that it is quite possible 
that in consequence of changed conditions a con- 
siderable amount of thought will have to be given 
to the position of the services, and they suggest 
that that will require a separate inquiry on the 
lines of that made by the Lee Commission. I have 
been asked to put that before the Conference. 

242. The Chairman : I think those are the main 
things. We are all very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Irwin. Looking at page 57 of your document, I 
see your Association is speaking on behalf of some- 
thing like 1,320 officers, most of them members of 
the superior civil services ; but you say Officers 
” of the Police and the Indian Medical Service and 

other officers of the Army in Civil employ are 
” precluded by the orders of Government from 
*' joining the Association " ? — Yes. 

248. But taking the range which your Association 
might cover, does it in fact include in its member- 
ship the great majority of the officers ? — Yes. If 
you will look at the other memoranda you vnli see 
that of the officers eligible by our rules (that is, 
officers appointed by His Majesty or by the Secretary 
of State), in the Central Provinces we have 93 per 
cent, in the Punjab (I do not know how it is worked 
out ; I have endeavoured to ascertain, but it is 
difficult to know on what they base their figures of 
eligibility) it is only 05 per cent, in Madras, 95 per 
cent, of the All-India services. In the other provinces 
it is probably not so high ; I have not been able to 
get the exact figures, but if the Commission is 
interested we can procure them. We can assure 
the Commission, I think, that of the people eligible 
we contain the majority. 1 should add that, of 
course, a number of high officials are excluded by 
the nature of their office ; for instance, the Chief 
Secretary of a province is usually excluded. 

244. Yes. I ^v11l just add one thing. I see, 
looking at the report of the Lee Commission, that 
paragraph 83, dealing with the safeguarding of 
pensions contains a passage which I think is of some 
value to your Association, and therefore I should 
like to read it. They refer there to the apprehensions 
of the services, that they express grave concern at 
the prospect of future constitutional development, 
and so on, and they say, " We do not share this 
" apprehension under existing circumstances, and 
“ we assume that if any constitutional change is 
” made hereafter involving the transfer of the 
” financial control in this regard now exercised by 
" the Secretary of State in Council, adequate pro- 

vision will at the same time be made for safe- 
” guarding service pensions.” That seems to me a 
quotation of some usefulness to you ? — Yes ; that 
is exactly what wc are asking for. 

245. Lord Burnham : I am not quite clear as to 
the terms of service. Is it the case that no civil 
serv’ant, whether All-India or Central, can retire 
without permission from tlie authority under which 
he serves — before, I mean, he is fully qualified for 
his pension ?— -Yes, he can apply to retire and go. 

24G. The Chairman points out to me he has a 
right if he has been appointed by the Secretary of 
State under the terms of the Statute, but if that 
right^ were extended, would it be subject to the 
permission of the authority under which he serves ? 
— Do you mean under the premature retirement 
rules ? 
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247. Yes ? — Under the premature retirement rules, 
so far as I know, he can demand to retire. 

248. My point is this. If it is a question of 
extending the right to retire on proportionate 
pension on a big scale, it might of course, make 
things very difficult for a period of time for the 
Government of India, and I want to know whether 
you contemplate making all applications for the 
right to retire on proportionate pension on account 
of discontent with further changes dependent on the 
permission of the authority ? — No. we do not. 

249. You mean it to be an absolute right, that 
a man may say " At the end of six months or a year 

I am going ’ ? — " As soon as it is convenient to 
“you." 

250. That is the point ? — I mean, that would 
merely be a matter of a few months. One would 
not necessarily throw in one's hand at less than a 
month or two's notice. I will read you the rule, if 
you would like to get it absolutely accurate. The 
rule on that subject (rule 5) is as follows : “ Applica- 
“ tions when received by local Governments will be 
“ forwarded with their recommendations to the 
“ Governor-General in Council and will be trans- 
“ mitted by him to the Secretary of State. w|iose 
“ orders will be required before any officer is finally 
“ adjudged entitled to the new concessions. The 
“ Secretary of State in Council reserves to himself 
“ tlie right to postpone the acceptance of the 
“ resignation of officers until suitable arrangements 
“ can be made for their replacement. Officers who 
“ are not allowed for this reason to retire imniedi- 
'* ately will be permitted to retire as soon as the 
“ exigencies of the service to which thej' belong 
“ permit." 

251. That was exactly my point. I wanted to 
know whetlier you intended tliat condition to apply 
to the application you are making to extend the 
right to .proportionate pension ? — Yes, provided the 
last portion is reasonably interpreted. It could not 
mean that we should be compelled to serve another 
five years. 

25?., You can hardly fetter the Secretary of State 
by the provision that he must interpret his duties 
in a reasonable spirit ; that you must assume ? — 
Yes. 

253. I asked the question because there was a 
fear, when the so-called Reforms were carried through, 
that there would be a wholesale disappearance of 
the civil service, which, happily, did not eventuate. 
What increase in the proportion of the services 
entitled to proportionate pension would your pro- 
posals involve ? Have you calculated that ? — ^We 
have not worked that out. {Mr. Wesion) You 
cannot know how many ^viU exercise their option. 

254. No, but what percentage of public servants 
here would get the additional right to retire on 
proportionate pension under your proposals, as 
compared with those who had it before ? — {Mr. 
Irwin) It would mean working out figures from the 
combined civil list, and that would take time. I 
could not give you even an approximate answer 
ofihand, but I can work it out if necessary. 

256. Mr. Kihabhai Premchand : At page 58, 
you say : “ It is possible that in the future 

“these revenues will be controlled by a National 
“Government," and so on, !May I loiow what are 
your reasons for suspecting that the administration 
under a scheme of responsible government will not 
ensure the sacredness or integrity of your contract ? 
— Of our pensions ? This refers to pensions. 

250. Yes ?— We have had pronouncements (I 
have not the chapter and verse for them here) by 
politicians of one sort or another in India to the effecd: 
that they did not see why they should go on paying 
pensions to people in Kngland. That statement has 
been made. Also, I should like to read to you on 
that point a sentence, from the report of the All 
Parties Conference, which T think, as the latest 
pronouncement on the question, is relevant. They 
say “ In respect of the emoluments, allowances and 
“ pensions they ’’ — ^tliat is to say, the services — 


would be entitled to on the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, we have provided a statutory'^ 
guarantee. It is, however, our duty to point out 
that the Lee Commission was appointed in the 
teeth of Indian opposition, that its recommendations 
** were adopted over the head of the Indian Legisla- 
ture, and we feel that the entire question of the 
" source and method of recruitment of the services, 
their salaries, emoluments, allowances and pensions 
*' in the future \rill require re-examination in the light 
‘ of the new political conditions created under the 
“ new constitution.” 

257. It is_ in the light of that apprehension that 
you are asking for this ? On the same page, para- 
graph 8 says, “ The members of my Association have 
“ always regarded medical attendance on themselves 
'* and their families by European doctors as one of 
“the most essential conditions of service in India.” 
Has your Association considered this proposition 
from a purely practical point of view ? If so, how 
might arrangements be made to provide European 
male and female medical practitioners throughout 
India ? — have not asked for female practitioners, 
so far as I know. 

258. Men ? — I can only say that, for instance, at 
the beginning of my service I should think two out 
of three districts in my province had European 
medical officers — probably more. Now the pro- 
portion is something like one in five or one in four. 
It comes to this, that if an officer for the treatment 
of himself or his family has this prejudice, which 
e.xtsts (T do not say it should or should not exist, 
but it does exist), and wants to have a European 
doctor, he has frequently to go or to send a matter 
of 160 to 200 miles. 

259. There may be one or two European officers 
in a district, and you do not want a special European 
doctor for them ? — That is another difficulty'. Now 
we have a good many districts where there are one 
or two European officers. In that case you cannot 
give a doctor to one man. That is quite obvious 

260. Some Indian doctors have medical practice 
in England, too ?— I have been attended b}'^ Indian 
doctors frequently. I have no prejudice. 

201. If the Indian doctors are quite good in 
England, they would be equally good for European 
officers in India, too ? — ^My instructions are from my 
Association. There are a very large number of 
European officers who have a prejudice. I may 
point out that one of the matters in respect of which 
the prejudices of people in tliis country are considered 
more than anything else is medical attendance on 
their families. I think that the European officer is 
entitled to his prejudice. 

262. Is not that asking too much ? — I leave that 
to the Commission to decide. 

263. Sir Hari Singh Goiir : I draw your attention 
to page 58, wherein, speaking of special protection 
to the services, you say, '* Further, the right to 
“ retire prematurely upon such terms should be 
“ unqualified, and should be a continuous option 
“ lasting throughout the period of each officer's 

service.” You want that all serv’ants belonging 
to the superior service should liave the continuous 
option during their service ? — Yes. 

204. If that option to retire during the vvdiole 
period of service were given to them, do 3 'ou think 
that would be reconcilable with the altered consti- 
tution that might be given to this countiy’’ ? — T know 
nothing about the altered constitution and I hav'c 
no instructions to argue on that point. 

205. With regard to tiie option to retire for the 
members of your service you have given your reasons, 
that is that they might be affected by the future 
constitution. That is perfectly right. But that is 
only a justification for giving you a reasonable 
lime within which to make up your mind ? — Do you 
want me to give you further reasons why it should 
be continued ? 

266. Yes ? — As I have said before, we have the 
precedent of the Ceylon case. I have drawn attention 
to the fact that the attractiveness of the service and 
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general cxinditions cannot be as favourable in Uie 
future ns they have been in the past, and a large 
number of officers feci tfiat they would like to be 
able to go at any time. There arc a good many, as 
you probably know, who would make up tlieir minds 
to go if a pistol was put to tiieir heads. On the other 
hand, when the concession is extended a number 
of officers \s*iU say : “If we get that we will 

“stay; olhctavisc. we will go.” That position will 
continue, and as I have indicated, it docs not only 
result because the service suffers a definite change. 
There are conditions in which people find the general 
position difficult. They may find that relations 
with the other scr\'iccs in which the conditions are 
clianged. become — I will not say impossible, but — 
difficult. 

207- I quite see your point, and that is a very 
good justification for giving you more time to decide. 
But what I am driving at is this. I have not been 
able to sec any reason why you should have a con- 
tinuous option for tlie entire length of your scr\dce ? 
— That is the period wc ask for. 

208. Win you give the employer also a similar 
option of asking you to retire on proportionate 
pension ? — Certainly, if the employer vnll give us 
compcn.salion, 

2G0. He will not give you compensation any more 
than yo\i give ? — That I tliink is ratlier a good 
justification for what we have been asking for in 
this memorandum. 

270. I am not expressing any view at all. I 
am simply a.sking you a question whether you give 
a similar option to your employer also ? — I will not. 

271. What is the anticipation of the civilian ? 
Is not the appointment to the comniissionership 
by selection ? Is evciy^ civilian entitled to be 
appointed as a commissioner on the ground of 
seniority, or is it a selection post ? — It is a selection 
post. 

272. Consequently it cannot be described as an 
accruing right ? — That is a question which a lawyer 
of your eminence is much more fitted to decide than 
I. All I can say is that the services think so. 

273. You say that if the commissionerships arc 
aboli.shed the members of 5’our service want that 
special posts should be created ? — ‘Yes. 

274. But supposing there was no reason for the con- 
tinuance of the posts of commissioner, there would be 
equally no reason for the creation of special posts. Tlie 
creation of a special post witli similar emoluments as 
those of a commissioner would be really changing the 
phraseology*, is it not so ? If there is no necessity for 
tlie continuance of the post of a commissioner, 
there would be no necessity for the creation of a 
special post on public grounds because there will 
ho no work ? — \\'hat we did ask when there was a 
qiic-stion of the abolition of a commissionership was 
that the senior deputy commissioner should get 
the pay of a commissioner. Tliat was not creating 
a new post. It was merely giving the man who has 
got to the top of the deputy commissioner's grade 
tlie same pay as that of a commissioner. 

273. That, of course, would not be consistent with 
tlic policy of economy upon which the abolition of 
Commissionership might be b.ased ? — ^Tliere would 
be some saving. One of the methods which was 
proposed in the Central Provinces for getting rid of 
the commissioners when Government refused to do 
so w*as that the council refused to vote the pay of 
the establishments of these officers. The pay of 
these c-stablishmcnts would be saved, plus the 
diflcrcnce between the pay of the commissioner 
and the deputy commissioner. 

270. You have referred to the report of the All 
Parties Conference. Will you kindly read the extract 
you have read once again and refresh your memory*. 
You will agree with me that it only deals with future 
rreruits ; it does not deal with people who have 


acquired a vested right in the service. You will 
see if y*ou kindly read it that every right is safe- 
guarded to the existing members of the service ? 
— ^What they* say* is that “ in respect of emoluments, 
'* allowances and pensions they* would be entitled 
*' to on the establishment of the Commonwealth 
“ wc have provided a statutory guarantee," and if 
you look at the statutory* guarantee, which is to be 
found on page 121 of the report, it is extraordinarily 
vague. Paragraph 81 on that page says, “ Parlia- 
“ ment — that is to say the Indian Parliament to 
“ be set under the new Constitution — may make 
“ laws for regulating the classification of the civil 
“ services in India, the sources and methods of their 
“ recruitment, the conditions of service, pay and 
“ allowances, and discipline and conduct." 

277. That is for new recruits ? — is not so stated 
in the statutory guarantee. 

278. Your statement that the members of the 
service are apprehensive of the danger threatening 
their vested rights is not borne out by the All Parties 
Conference report ? — I think the sentence I read out 
originally bears it out. 

270. That is not about the persons who are already 
in the service ? — It does not say in so many words, 
“ we are going to do away* with your pensions and 
“ so on." 

T/te Cfiairuian : What strikes me about it is 
this. Having regard to the many precedents there 
is nothing that anybody need resent in the condition 
tiiat if tliere is a considerable change the officials 
who have been recruited by the Government should 
be given statutory protection. It is not xiecessarily 
a reflection on anybody. It is true that some such 
apprehension e.xists in almost every case where there 
is a very substantial change in the constitution, as 
for instance in the setting up of the Irish Free State 
Government. I fancy something of that sort — 
without making any reflection upon anybody — is not 
unreasonable. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I quite recognise the reason- 
ableness. But why* I join issue with them is when 
they support their argument with reference to the 
report of the All Parties Conference and say that 
that supports their apprehension. There is nothing 
in the report for such an apprehension. 

The Chairman : People are sometimes quite 
honestly apprehensive even though other people 
think that the apprehension is ill-founded. It is 
possible that the interpretation of the words is 
different in different minds. 

280. - Sir Hari Singk Goitr : Is it not a fact that 
under the Civil Service Regulations a person who is 
appointed to a post loses the right to that post or 
to the post to which he looks forward if either of 
these posts is abolished altogether ? — I have not 
looked it up. Can you refer me to the regulation ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I have not got the Civil 
Serv'ice Regulations here. 

Lcrd Burnham : There are many cases of com- 
pensation given on the abolition of a post. 

281. Khan Bahadur Faroqui : You suggest in 
paragraph 8 on page 57 of your memorandum that 
compensation should be granted not only in the case 
of those persons appointed before 1019, but also in 
the case of those who accepted service since 1019. 
May* I point out that the declared policy of the 
Government is the gradual Indianisation of the 
ser\’ice3 ? Do you think that there is any justifica- 
tion for claiming compensation for those officers 
who accepted service with a full knowledge of this 
fact ? — Yes. certainly I do. The services whom 
I am sent here to represent undoubtedly think so. 
The position has developed very considerably since 
those officers took service and they anticipate it 
will develop still further. That is the ground for 
apprehension witli regard to their service, and that 
is why* we are asking for this. 
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APPENDIX {vide Q. 181, p. 44 and Q. 219, p. 45). 

D.O. Letter No. 168 A.R., dated the 22nd 
February, 1929, from Mr. W. S. HopLyas, C.I.E., 
I.C.S., Special Reforms Officer, Bengal. 

During tlie examination of the British Indian 
Association's representatives, at Calcutta, the Chair- 
man asked whether figures could be supplied showing 
incomes of tenure-holders derived from rent. 

The Revenue Department report that such figures 
are available only for the district of Mymensingh, in 
which the Settlement Officer prepared figures. I 
enclose the statements wth explanatory notes, 
which have been prepared by the Revenue Depart- 
ment from the Settlement Report. 


It should, however, be remembered that MjTnen- 
singh District, a large part of which was uncultivated 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement, is far from 
being typical of the whole province. The incomes 
of tenure-holders are probably larger in Mymensingh 
than in most other districts. A more correct idea of 
the average income per head of the rent-receiving 
classes (both proprietors and tenure-holders) may be 
obtained from the estimates made by the Settlement 
Officers, who prepared the records of rights in Dacca 
and Jessore districts. These estimates were RsGO/- 
in Dacca and Rs42/- in Jessore, these figures including 
receipts from salami and similar perquisites, but 
without the deduction of cess. 


DISTRICT MYMENSINGH.— (FIGURES GIVEN IN THE MYMENSINGH SETTLEMENT REPORT). 



In own possession. 

1 Let to first grade 

Let to second grade 




tenures. 

tenures. 



Annual 






Acres. 

value. 

Acres. 

Rent. 

Acres. 

Rent. 



(conjectural) 





Proprietors 

616,024. 

1,106,217 

1,306.000 

842,070 

_ 


There are 45,350 groups 
of co-sharers with Joint 







Collections. 

1st Grade 

250,587 

829,682 


_ 

162,108 

150,023 

Tenure holders. There 







are 111,106 entries in 
the record (1). 







3nd Grade. 

43,634 

114,494 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tenure holders. There 

are 30,001 entries in the 
record (/). 



j 


i 

i 



810,195 

Rs2,050,393 

— 

Rs842,070 

— 

Rsl5G,G23 


Let to third grade 







Let to 

ryols. 

Gross profit after 





deducting only Revenue 
paid to Govt, or rent 







Acres. 

Rent. 

Acres. 

Rent. 

paid to superior landlords. 

Proprietors 



2,016,495 

5.445,161 

0,596.509 

There are 45,356 groups 
of co-sharers ^vith Joint 







Collections. 

1st Grade 

. 



887,471 

2,453,650 

2,597.891 

Ten-are holders. There 
are 111,106 entries in 







the record (/). 

2nd Grade 

17,817 

34,677 

100,652 

434,489 

427,037 

Tenure holders. There 
are 30,901 entries in the 
record (i). 








— 

Ks34,677 

3,004,618 

Rs8,333,300 

9,021,437 


(0 Many tenures have more than one e^tr 3 ^ as they occur in more than one ^ 

^ co-sharers in a tenure. The area let to third and lower grade tenure-holders is small. 
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3 ST Grade Tenure-Holders. 

Estimate of the cess payable by the 1st grade 
tenure-holders out of their own pockets, 
excluding the amount received by them from 
their under-tenants and passed on to the 


proprietors. 


(«) 

(1) 

Estimated annual value of land of all kinds in own 
possession . . 

(2) 

820,082 

(3) 

829,082 

X 

1 = 

[4) 

51,855 


Rent received from 2nd grade tenure-holders . . 

150,023 

16 

150,023 

X 

4 = 

4,804 

w 

Rent received from the ryots under 1st grade tenure- 

2,453,050 

IG 

2,453,650 

X 


70,077 




10 





Total 

Deduct rent paid to superior landlords . . 

3,430,961 

842,070 

842,070 

X 

4 = 

133,420 

20.314 




10 





Ret cess paid . . 

2.507,801 

107,112 




107,112 


Balance 

2,490,779 






The number of 1st grade tenure-holders is not loiown. The number of entries of 1st grade tenures 
in the record is 31 1 .100, but many tenures have more than one entry, as they occur in more than one village. 
Tlitrc may be many co-sharcrs in a tenure. 


Explanation of the Cess Calcuij^tion in Case 
OP 1st Grade Tenure-holders. 


(«) 






Ihc cess 1ms been calculated at 1 anna per 
rupee on the estimated valuation of the 
lands in the immediate possession of the 
1st grade tenure-holders. 


The 2nd grade tcnure-lioldcrs pay to the Ist 
grade tenure-holder the wliole of the cess 
calculated at one anna per rupee on. the 
valuation of their land, le.ss half an anna 
per rupee on the rent payable by Hicm 
to the l.st grade tenure-holders. It follows 
that tlic 1st grade tenure-holders have to 
make up thi.s deficiency, less the deduction 
calculated at hall an anna per rupee on 
tlic rent tljcy tlicm.sclvcs have to pay. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act ryots, who pay the 
rent may be : 

(i) ccss tenure-holders, 

(:i) cultivating ryc/s, 

according to certain dcfinition.s peculiar 
to the* Ce.^^s Act. 

do not know Jjow much of the rent of 
Hs‘2, 4511,050 is paid by class (:) and how much 
by class (iV), but tlic rc.sult is the same in 
eitlier case. In case (i) the same con- 
siderations apply in (f>) above. Jn case (ii) 
the valuation is the ry^ofs’ renbil, and the 
cultivating ryot under'lhc Cess Act has to 
p.ay cess to the landlord (here the Ist grade 
tenure-holder) at half an anna per rupee. 
Hence it Jollow.s that the 1st grade tenurc- 
lioldcr will ha^■c to pay the other half-anna, 
less the deduction which he gets on the 
rent paid by himself. 

An illustration nil) make thi.s clear : 


Case .(0 

1st grade tenure-holder 

B.T.A. rvof 

Nil 


Bent paid 
A Rs 5 
B .. 10 


(rf) 


Case (ii) 

1st grade tenure-holder 
B.T.A. ryot 
I3..T.A. under-ry£>f 


Rent paid 
A Rs 5 
B 10 
C „ 10 


In case (i) B is the cultivating ryot under the 
Cess Act- Jn case (if) B is a cess tenure- 
holder under the Cess Act and C is the 
cultivating ryot, Jn case {«) the valuation 
is RslO and the cess -/lO/— annas. In 
case (tt) the valuation is RslC and the cess 
-/lO/- annas. 


The payments 

are as follows : 



Case (z) 


Receives 
c 

Pays 

Difference 

B -- ! 

A ~/S/- 

-/5/- 

, . -/r/G . . 

-/5/- 

-/2/0 


Case (ji) 

-/r/fl 

Receives 

C — 

B -/8/- 
A -/ll/- 

Pays 

•• -/8/- .. 
.. -/n/- .. 

-/13/0 .. 

Difference 

-/8/- 

-/3/- 

-/2/0 



-/13/0 


Hence in either case the net amount payable 
by A from his own pocket is the same and is 
equal to half an anna per rupee on the rent 
received from B, less a deduction of half 
an anna per rupee on the rent payable 
by A. 


The deduction at tlie irate of half an anna 
per rupee on the rent payable by the 1st 
grade tenure-holders is shown here. 


This represents tlic net amount payable by 
tile 1st grade tenure-holders from their 
pockets to their landlords, the pro- 
prietors of estates, excluding the amount 
received from their tenants which they 
merely pass on to the proprietors. 
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2nd Grade Tenure Holders. 

Estimate of the cess payable by the 2nd 
grade tenure-holders out of their own 
pockets, excluding the amount received by 
them from their under-tenants and passed 
on to the 1st grade tenure-holders. 


Estimated annual value of laud of all kinds in own possession . . 

Rs. 

114,494 

114,494 

X 

1 = 

7,156 

Rent received from 3rd grade tenure-holders 

34.677 

IG 

34.677 

X 

i = 

1,083 

Rent received from the ryots under 2nd grade tenure-holders 

434,489 

10 

434,489 

X 

i = 

13,578 



16 




Deduct rent paid to superior landlords . . 

156,623 

156,623 

X 

i = 

21317 

4,894 



1C 




Net cess paid 

427,037 

16,923 




10.923 


Balance . . . . * . . . 410,114 


The number of entries of 2nd grade tenures in the record is 30,001, but many tenures have more than 
one entry in the record, as they occur in more than one village. There may be many co-sharers in a tenure. 
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INDIAK STATUTORY COilMISSION. 


Eleiiioranduin submitted by the Indian Officers’ Association, Calcutta. 


Tlie Indinii O/Ticcrs' Association was formed and 
registered in nncl the objects of the Association 

ns set forth in the application form, and -svhich all 
mcml>crs have to subscribe to, are as follows : — • 

(a) To render efficient and lo^’al service to the 
Crown and the country. 

To foster a spirit of co-operation and esprit 
dc corps among the members. 

(c) To safeguard and promote the common 

interest of all the members of the Associa- 
tion. 

(d) To represent to proper authorities for redress 

of the grievances of any member or class 
of members of the Association as occasion 
may arise. 

[c) To co-operatc with other Associationshaving 
similar objects. 

(/) And generally to do all such other acts, 
matters and things as may be necessary, 
incidental or conducive to the attain- 
ment of the above objects or any of 
them. 

The Association represents the following Superior 
Ci\'il Services, and its members arc sendng under 
both the Central and the ^'arious Provincial Govern- 
ments in India. 


(!) Indian Civil Service. 

(2) Indian Forest Service. 

(Jl) Indian Educational Service. 

(4) Indian Agricultural Service. 

(5) Indian Scr\'ice of Engineers. 

(G) Indian Veterinary Sendee. 

(7) Imperial Customs Scrvdcc. 

(8) Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 

(0) Superintendent and Class I of the Sunxy of 
India Department. 

(10) The Superior Staff of the Geological Survey 

of India Department. 

(11) The Superior Staff of the Postal and Tele- 

graph Branches of the Post and Tele- 
graph Department. 

(12) The State Eailway Engineering Sendee. 

(13) Tlie Superior Revenue Establishment 

(14) The Superior StafT of the Mint and Assay 

Department. 

(15) The Archeological Department. 

(IG) 'Phe Zoological Suney of India Depart- 
ment. 

(17) Indian Forest Engineering Service, 

(18) Indian Meteorological Department, 

' origmally constituted, the Association included 
m Its roll Iiidiau omcens of the Indian Medical Service 
the Indian Police Sendee and tlie Indian Jail Sendee, 
but the Goveniment of India and the various Pro- 
vincial Governments in accordance with the rules laid 
governing the recognition of 
fornicd by its employce.s refused to recog- 
nise the Association if ofTiccrs of the so-called Security 
Sen-iccs were included in its membership. The 

ArtiSSi reluctantly modify its 

/\rticlc.s of Association, and only the Sendees 
enumerated above arc now represented by it. 
tvrji \ rcpre.sentativc Association of its 

admitted by the Royal Commission 
°f Superior Civil Scrvice.s, its opinion on 
matters Tcfemng to the questions of poliev, sendee 

nvVr*V Ofiicci^ in the Su^rior 

Civii Scn*KC.s of tJic Crown dcsen'cs soecinl 
sidcration. The Association fonv-arded ^ detailed 

gj\cn a lull consideration b%" the Roval Cnm 
S mo^rn this AlcmomnS^ to th« 

help them in 

lunate effects of the ^ reference to the unfor- 
cci^ ol llic recommendations of tlie Ko 5 *al 


Commission of 192S on the position and status of the 
Indian Officers if they were to annex a copy of their 
detailed ^lemorandum and their oral evidence before 
the same body.* This would avoid repetition of the 
arguments which were advanced by my Association 
at that time, and would further clearly show how the 
claims of the Indian Officers have been ignored by the 
Royal Commission, His ^lajesty’s Secretary of State 
for India, and the Government of India. As the 
recommendations made by the Simon Commission 
will have a vct>' direct bearing on the conditions of 
service of the officers in different Services represented 
by my Association, it is of the utmost importance that 
the Commission should not ignore the representations 
of the Indian Officers, The Indian Officers in the 
various Services, together with their European 
colleagues are, as will be admitted, tlie mainstay of 
the Administration in the departments of Justice, 
Government, etc., in this country, and to ignore their 
just and reasonable claims altogether when those of 
their European colleagues are generously considered 
cannot possibly lead to their remaining contented or 
being able to render efficient service. Witli the 
recognised policy of increased Indianization of the 
Services adopted by the Government, it is all the 
more necessary that the conditions of service for the 
Indian Officers should be carefully gone into, while 
to attract the best talent it is of the utmost importance 
that the conditions of service must be made as 
attractive as possible, and not as has, unfortunately, 
been the result of the recommendations of the 
previous Commissions to make them decidedly inferior 
to those of the European Officers in the same Services. 

In considering the question of the relative rate of 
emoluments of the European and Indian officers in 
various services serving under the Government of 
India, it is necessary to go back to 1880-1887 when 
the Aitchison Commission submitted its recommenda- 
tions and introduced a differentiation between the 
emoluments of the European and Indian officers. 
Several of the decisions arrived at as a result of the 
recommendations of the Aitchison Commission did 
not survive the test of time with the changing con- 
ditions of India, and the Islington Commission of 
1912-1014 therefore laid down that ** the rates of 
emoluments offered should be sufficient to attract 
recruits of the right stamp, and to maintain them in 
such degree of comfort and dignity as to shield them 
from temptation and to keep them efficient for the 
term of tlicir service." 


in the Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms 
(para. 322), it was considered "desirable to avoid 
the differentiation in manj'’ cases between the rates of 
pay drawn by the European and Indian officers in 
the same service." In spite of this, however, it was 
recommended that an extra allowance be granted to 
pcr.sons recruited in England " to compensate them 
for the ^ extra drawbacks and expenses of 
expatriation." Ihcse recommendations were given 
effect to by the grant of the " Overseas Pay." This 
pay is defined in the Fundamental Rule 9 (ii) as pay 
granted to a Government servant in consideration of 
the fact that he is serving in a country other than that 
of liis own domicile, and the rules regulating its grant 
were laid down in the Government of India Finance 
Department, Resolution No. 1599-Ex., dated the 
alh July, 1923. The Indian Officers’ Association, 
as was explained by it in its Memorandum and 
ansu'ers to the questionnaire of the Royal Commission 
para. 3) very strongly deprecated 
the innovation introduced by the Montagu- 
Chclmsford Report, of granting overseas pay to 
European members of the scr\dccs. It does not deny 
for one moment that the increase represented by the 
overseas pay %ras very urgently needed, but objects 
given. This form of 
differentiation m the salaries of public servants was 
ab.sohitcly unknois-n in the past historj' of this 
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country." My Association further pointed out that 
" in some of the Services represented by this Associa- 
tion, some Indian Officers have been granted overseas 
pay, but others recruited under the same conditions 
have not been granted the concession. There are 
other anomalies in the grant of overseas allowance. 
This Association trusts that these anomalies would be 
removed, and an equitable grant made to all officers 
in the same Service and recruited under the same 
conditions, before the overseas pay is merged into 
salary." This, however, was quite ignored, and it is, 
therefore, necessary to refer to some of these anomalies 
here. In the case of the All-India Services and some 
of the Central Services, an exception was made with 
reference to the Indian officers who were on the 
permanent cadres of their respective services prior 
to the introduction of these regulations, and the 
concession of dra%ving overseas pay was as a special 
case extended to these Indian officers as well. 

The institution of this overseas pay is wrong in 
principle, and my Association feels very strongly 
about the invidious distinction which has been made 
regarding this concession in the emoluments bet\veert 
the European and Indian officers in the different 
Service.s. As it stands at present, it is not only an 
increase in the emoluments of some of the officers, 
but it gives an additional advantage to even fairly 
junior ■ European officers over their senior Indian 
colleagues. Apart from the invidious distinction 
in point of pay while on duty, the grant of the over- 
seas allowance involves a cumulative benefit by its 
inclusion in the average leave salary even when the 
officers are spending their leave out of India. 
Obviously the reasons given for the grant of overseas 
allowance while on active duty in India cannot hold 
good when the officers are dra^ving the leave salary 
in their own country. Further, under the new 
rules in reference to travelling allowance, etc., where 
the rates of allowances arc based on the pay of 
officers, which, of course, includes the overseas pay 
of the European and of the Indian members of the 
various Services, whether serving under^the Central 
Government or the different Provincial Govern- 
ments; the officers enjoying the concession of the 
overseas pay draw considerably more allowances 
than their Indian colleagup. This advantage in 
the opinion of my Association is very inequitable, 
and cannot be justified on any reasonable grounds. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of 1923, the Secretary of State has further 
sanctioned for the administrative posts, when held by 
officers of non-Asiatic domicile and ceitain specified 
appointments outside the Time Scale, a fixed monthly 
rate of £13 Cs. 8d. The overseas allowance of the 
officers of non-Asiatic domicile is further paid at a 
sterling rate, which at the time was fixed at 2s. to 
the rupee; this is totally at variance with the 
exchange of Is. 6d.. at which rate the rupee has 

finally been fixed. . r -o i 

As a result of the recommendations of the Koyal 
Commission of 1923, t^vo further anomalous dis- 
tinctions have been made in reference to the allow- 
ances and concessions granted to officers of non- 
Asiatic domicile. . _ . 

The first of these is the grant of a number of 
passages to officers and their families m accordance 
with rules laid down in the •' Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1924, No. 1395, India (1927) (Rule 
13 and Schedule IV.), The concession of passages 
is also extended to a microscopic minority of Indian 
officials, vta., the Indian civilians in receipt of over- 
seas pay. Though at first sight it might appear that 
the officers of Asiatic domicile are not entitled to any 
free passages to a country otlier than the country of 
their domicile, it ma 3 ^ be mentioned that some 
Indian officers have European wives, many have been 
educated in Europe, and have friends and associates 
there, most of them send their children to Europe for 
education, and all will improve their knowledge and 
widen their outlook by travel abroad, and by the 
opportunities thus afforded for studying in the 
advanced countries of Europe and America problems 


similar to those thej' are entrusted with in India. As 
a result of agitation and representation, certain 
meagre concessions in reference to passages were 
allowed to the Indian officers of the Indian Me<licaV 
Ser\ice when proceeding on study leave under 
special conditions, but officers of other Scientific 
and Technical Departments for whom stud}^ leave is 
as important as in the case of the Indian Medical 
Service, have not been given any concessions in the 
form of passages. 

The second is in connection wdth the differentiation 
which has been made between the European and 
Indian officers as regards medical treatment. 

Another concession of the same nature, which has 
recently been sanctioned by the Secretary of State for 
India, in consultation wdth the Government of 
India, is the admission of the European and Anglo- 
Indian officers to special Family Pensions (See 
Government of India, Finance Department, letter 
No. D/4972-R. 11/23, dated tlie 10th September, 
1928). No such provision has been made for the 
Indian officers, and my Association cannot but feel 
that even reasonable claims of the Indian officers 
serving under the C^o^vn in India are being entirely 
ignored. 

All these concessions are of the nature of granting 
special treatment to certain class of officers, and arc 
directly opposed to the following principle so ably 
enunciated by Sir Theodore Morison in his minute 
on the Islington Commission : — 

" If the State once begins to look into the 
private circumstances of the officers, there is 
no logical ground for stopping short of the 
individual. In fact, it is a dangerous 
doctrine that the State should enquire into 
the private circumstances of its officers or 
make these circumstances a ground for 
differentiation of salaries." 

My Association gravely views this differential 
treatment between the European and Indian officers 
serving under the CrONvn in India, and strongly 
that such differentiation in total disregard of the 
claims of the Indian officers, cannot possibly lead to 
a harmonious working, or the Indian officers 
remaining contented with their present condirion. 

In connection with the leave rules also, the Indian 
officers’ claims, and their '* existing or accruing 
rights" have been totally ignored. tVlule the 
nomenclature of the higher leave concessions has been 
changed from the " European Service Leave Rules 
to the " Special Leave Rules" to avoid even the 
suggestion of racial discrimination, this disenminarion 
has, as a matter of fact, been emphasised and exalted 
into a principle since the sole condition of eligibility 
to the higher leave concession is a non-Asiatic 
domicile under the Fundamental Rules. In Article 
310 (old 297) Civil Service Regulations, the conditions 
laid do%\Ti for tlicir admissibility were either appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State or the attainment of 
a certain rank or a certain rate of pay. Under 
Fundamental Rules 5T. 57A, 75B and 75C, however 
all officers of Asiatic domicile appointed simsequcnt 
to the 24th July, 1923, are disqualified for the higher 
leave concessions even if they are appointed by the 
Secretary of State, or when they attain a certain rank 
or a certain rate of pay. The principle that the 
performance of more exacting duties or the discharge 
of work of a higher quality needs longer periods of 
rest and recuperation has been definitely abandoned, 
and the power vested in the Government of India to 
extend these higher leave concessions to certain 

Government servants has been abrogated. 

Attention may also be drawm to the fact that 
Indian officers of proved merit are still kept out of 
most of the administrative and selection posts, not 
because of their incapacity to hold such posts or to 
maintain the dignity of office attendant on such high 
appointments, but only to appease the non-Indian 
element in the Sendees or for political reasons. In 
the policj' of tlie Government, as advocated m the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme, and later in 
tlie recommendations of the Royal Commission on. 
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Superior Services, the question of Indianization of the 
Services commensurate vv'ith the increased res- 
ponsihilitj- transferred to the Indian legislature was 
. definitely recognized, and the only standard laid down 
for the appointments to such higher posts was that of 
requisite ability’ and experience. That such qualifi- 
cations arc not wanting among the Indian officers is 
apparent from the fact that, wherever Indians have 
been appointed to even the highest and most res- 
ponsible posts, they have acquitted themselves with 
credit and distinction. In spite of this, however, 
there arc only very few exceptions where Indian 
officials have been .selected for these high appoint- 
ments. None of the prize posts, for example the 
Memberships of the Railway Board, Agents and 
Deputy Agents of various State Railways, the heads 
of various Survey.s, the Forest Services, the Educa- 
tional Scrv'iccs, and the Executive memherships of 
the Councils of the various Provincial Governments 
have been thrown open to Indian officials. The 
Indianization of the Serv'ices is not proceeding even 
at the rate laid dovvn by the Royal Commission of 
In this latter connection, my Association 
vcity strongly deprecates the policy of bringing in 
so-caUed specialists on short-term contracts in the 
first instance, and later on absorbing them in the 
cadrc-s of the various Ser^dees. These specialists 
arc entertained on first appointment on much higher 
emoluments than those of the members of the 
Service, while at the time of tlicir appointment to the 
pennanent cadres they are alJowed to begin on the 
pay they were then, drawing. They thereby come to 
occupy mvich higher posts and acquire an undue 
seniority over the heads of the officers who have 
gone through the mill by starting at the lowest rung 
of the ladder. 

TJic facts detaifed above show without any shadow 
of doubt that tJic Central administrative machinery 
of the Government, viz. His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India and the Government of India, as well 
as the Roy.lI Commi.ssions appointed to report on the 
conditions of service, etc., of the Sendees have 
confined tlicir attention solely to the conditions of 


Seridcc, etc., of one section of officers, namely, the 
officers of non-Asiatic domicile, and practically all 
the concessions granted have been, made for improving 
their emoluments and status in utter disregard of the 
needs of the Indian officers. My Association, views 
this deplorable neglect of the just claims of the 
Indian officers with grave concern, and would strongly 
urge tile Statutory Commission to consider the 
situation referred to above from the point of view of 
Indian officials. An antipathy of the tyqje shown by 
the authorities concerned to the claims of the Indian 
officers, is, to say the least, making the Indian officers 
very discontented, and unless the situation is seriously 
considered in all its aspects, and steps are taken to 
ameliorate the lot of the Indian officers, it is certain 
that the best talent from amongst the Indians will 
not hereafter be available for filling up vacancie.s in 
the different Services. 

In India, as indeed elsewhere, pay means position, 
and it ivill be ridiculous to affirm that patriotism and 
service for the country will outweigh any considera- 
tion of emoluments or differential treatment bct>vecn 
officers of different nationaUties doing the same 
work under exactly identical conditions. . The recog- 
nition by the Government of the principle that a 
certain proportion of British clement in the 
administrative machinery is essential in the present 
political condition of the country should not involve 
any discrimination between officials of Indian and 
non-Asiatic domicile. Their conditions of service, 
prospects, emoluments, etc., should, for equal merit 
and identical work, be the same as those of their 
colleagues of non-Asiatic domicile, as any discrimina- 
tion involves discontent and the loss of prestige of 
the Indian officers, and consequently of the adminis- 
tration of whidi they form an integral part. 

My Association has already fully dealt witli the 
position of the officers under the changed conditions 
of service in the reformed regime in its Memorandum 
to the Royal Commission attached herewith, and does 
not consider it necessary to deal with this point again 
in detail. 
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Deputation from the Indian Officers Association. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

RAI BAHADUR B. R. SINGH, Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, Calcutta. 

SIR JEHANGIR COYAJEE, Kt., LL.B., I.E.S., 
Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. DE, C.I.E., I.C.S. (Retd.), 
lately Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
(Spokesman). 

SHAMS-UL-ULEMA KAMALUDDIN AHMAD, 
M.A., I.E.S., Principal, Krishnagar Coliegc, 

Krishnagar. 

Mr. J. G. BHANDARI, Deputy Accountant- 
General, Punjab, and 

Dr. BAINI PRASHAD, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Superin- 
tendent, Zoological Survey of India. 


282. The Chairman : How many members are 
there in your Association ? — {Mr. De) 213 to-day. 

283. You represent members from a very large 
range of services serving under both the Central 
and Provincial Governments ? — -Yes. 

284. Now, what would you like to say ? — Might I 

first explain how we come before you ? We have 
got everything to do with the Government of India 
Act. The preamble to the Act begins with the 
declared policy of Parliament of " increasing asso- 
ciation of Indians in the administration." and ever 
since the Act came into force that has been going on, 
and more and more Indians have been taken into 
these services that we represent, botii in the higher 
grades as well as in the lower. The position just now 
is that there has been very keen and widespread 
discontent among the Indian officers of these services, 
and unless there is some safeguard in the Act to 
provide that we shall not be treated as we are being 
treated, and tliat we shall have equal treatment with 
the Europeans, this discontent will increase ; and 
for the harmonious working of the Reforms it is 
impossible to contemplate such a state of anairs. 
Therefore, sir, we have come before your Commission. 
There is a differential treatment of the offlccni who 
are European, or rather of non-Asiatic doraicile 
not necessarily European, they may be New Zra- 
landers or South Africans — and Indians. This 
distinct difference of treatment between non- Asiatics 
and Indians has been introduced since the Reiorms, 
or a little before the Reforms, and this has reacted on 
our mentality and it causes very keen and wide- 
spread discontent. Therefore, sir, when recomendmg 
any alteration of the Government of India Act, as it 
is your province to do, you will remember our case. 
What we ask is that you should provide m the Act 
that there should be no difference m treatment of 
officers of these higher services that we represent, 
whether they are of Asiatic domicile or of non- 
Asiatic domicile. The consequence of this treatment 
that we feel is this. Not only are we looked down 
upon as officers of inferior capacity by our supenor 
officers and by our Governors, but also by the peo^e 
at large. 1 have had, sir, 35 years of servace in the 
Indian Civil Service. , 

286. I am afraid, at present, I do not undemtand 
what is meant. What is the unequal treatment 
which works upon your mentality and makes you 
feel that ?— There are many items. . . 

286. Begin with the best example of the lot^ 
First of all they are getting higher pay. In the same 
service, in the Civil Services that we 
non-Asiatics get a higher pay than Indians, there 
is the overseas pay ; there is a difference due to 
exchange remittance benefit ; there is h P ® 
grant, and there is the difference between the European 
and Indian equivalents of maximum average and halt 
average leave salaries. 


gentlemen as it is made to a man whose domicile is 
in England ? — Whether you call it increased pay or 
overseas pay rve do not care, but we rvaut the same 
pay. It has been given to the Accounts and Audit 
service in the shape of increased pay, not as overseas 
pay. We go by what Sir Theodore klorison said in 
his minute on the Islington Commission. 

288. It is at the bottom of page 85 of 5 -our memoran- 
dum ? — ^Yes, sir. That salutary' principle laid down 
by' him was disregarded, and the consequence of that 
was anticipated by' hir. Edrvin Montagu. ^ In a 
despatch, dated the 3rd of June, 1920, which he 
addressed to the Government of India he declared 
that " if a differentiation were for the first time 
" introduced in the pay of men whose pay has 
" hitherto always been equal, discontent must in- 
" evitably arise, and if the overseas allowance is 
" limited to men recruited in England or to men of 
"English domicile, invidious comparisons would be 
" made. If on the other hand, the overseas allow- 
" ance is paid co nomine to a large number of Indians 
■■ who have never been out of India, it will be reduced 
" to an absurdity." That is the reason, sir, for the 
increased pay' which was granted to the Accounts 
and Audit service. That is about emoluments. 
Then comes the question of leave. Under the old 
rules we of the superior seivices obtained the benefits 
of European service leave rules. Now, the leave 
rules have been divided into ordinary and special 
leave rules, the special leave rules applying to non- 
Asiatics. We have been debarred from all its 
privileges. An Indian of the Indian Civil Service 
of the rank of a commissioner himself will get m 
India only four months' leave on full pay, hut his 
subordinates, even his head clerk, if he happens to 
be a non-Asiatic, will get eight months leave on full 
pay. This is not dignified for the Indian officers, 
and we suffer a good deal in prestige, on account of 
that. Then again, the question ol medical attendance, 
sir. A European gets all his medical, surgical and 
nursing charges at a private hospital paid by Govern- 
ment. We do not get a single pice, sir. We have got 
to pay those ourselves. To consult a dentist or any 
other kind of specialist a European gets travelling 
allowance from his own station to Calcutta or any 
other place where such attendance can be had. Ye 
do not get that, sir. Not only that, their family 
acts the travelling allowance also. We do not get 
anything of that kind. These things were unlcnown 
in my time, when I was in active sem'ice. They 
c.'ime in only one and a half years ago. 

*189 Sir Hari Singh Gottr : They were all un- 
known before the Lee Commission ?— These rules 
were issued by the Government of Bengal m 1927 
only, about one and a half years ago. 

200, The Chairman : I want you to think, 
because you are an experienced officer of the service 
and therefore I attach great importance to your 
suesestions, I want you to think what is the sort of 
provision which you would suggest should be inserted 
in the Government of India Act ?— We want equalisa- 
tion of our position. There is anotlier thing the 
family pension fund which does not cost Gov'ernroent 
a sinsle pice. The Lee Commission strongly re- 
commended that it should be e.xtended to Indians 
as well as Europeans. It has been extended to all 
Europeans, but Indians have still be^ debased 
in spite of the recommendation of the Lee Commission . 
Norv, sir. the last and biggest point is that are 
not given opportunities to show our merit, although 
nominally all posts are open to Indians and Europeans 
alike in every service except one, that is to say, 
the Indian Medical Service, where they have gone 
further than in the other services and reserved certain 
posts for Europeans only. For instance, profi^sor- 
ships in colleges and principalships of medical schools 
and colleges have been reserved. . , , , 

201. The Chairman: I am afraid I have not 
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Sir AhdcSkerim Ghitzv.avi : 1 discovered that a 
certain po.'5t like that %vas resened for Europeans* 
That is a fact. 

202. T/:c Chairman : What about the principal- 
ships } 

Str Ahdrlhcrifft Ghurnctvi : Yes, the principalships 
of medical colleges. There is a list %Yhich I saw 
in the department while I was a rrumstcr showing 
that these posts were rcser^’cd for Europeans. 

The Witness {*^/r. De) : But 1 am talking of the 
other services, because the Indian hfedical Ser\'icc 
men are not allowed to become members of our 
Association and I am not in a position to speak about 
them. I only spoke about that incidentally. But 
in tljc other services all posts arc normally open to 
everybody. Yet, we arc debarred from higher 
administrative posts, the posts in which a man can 
.sIjow his merit. We do not get them. \Vc have 
mentioned a number of them in our memorandum. 

293. The Chairman : Is it you view tliat there ought 
to be a clause in the Government of India Act \Yhich 
deals with that point ? — ^Wcll, sir, we want something 
like the declaration contained in Queen Victoria's 
proclamation that really, actually and in practice — 
not only in writing — there should be no distinction 
made between Indian olhcers and European officers 
m any way. 

204. Sir Hari Singh Goiir : You have the pro- 
clamation now, ^^^ly do you want it again ?< — It 
i.s not acted on. You see these differences of pay, 
leave, medical attendance, family pensions and 
passi'iges. I'licre is this discriminatory treatment. 

2D5. The Chairman : Mr. De, you have developed 
your main points ? — Yes, sir. May I say, sir, one 
word in regard to our position. As Indian citizens 
we anxiously desire further advance in the constitu- 
tional reforms, and as a bodj' we will strive our utmost 
to work them loyally and without any reservation 
whatever, ll'c place ourselves unrcscrv'odly in the 
hands of the reformed legislatures and of the ministers 
in whom \yc place our complete trust. Our point, 
however, is this- We know that the European 
Officers' Association want to safeguard their interests 
by provisions in the Act. ^Ve do not want anything 
of the kind, but we cannot with self-respect and 
cthcicncj* scn’c the reformed constitution if our 
position is put markedly inferior to tliat of our 
European colleagues. So, sir, wo now demand, and 
will continue to demand, that our position is made the 
same as it wag in the old days before the Reforms. 
Then there was no difference betivccn a European 
and an Indian in the sciences. 

290. 5":^ Arthur Froom : Mr. De, you suggest that 
the salary’ of Rsl.uOO a month in the Sd^nccs you 
represent should be the same for Europeans and 
Indians ? — In the services we represent •we live like 
E\»ropcans and our expenses arc the same.. 

297, Do you recollect a resolution that was tabled 
ill Uic Council o£ State once by an Indian — I do not 
want to mention his name — who holds a very re- 
sponsible post now, and this gentleman was of opinion 
that the civil service is loo highly paid. So he tabled 
resolution to this effect that (u) with the c.vccption 
of Governors or Lieutenant Governors, the pay 
of the Indian Civil Service should be reduced by 25 
per cent., and {b) having arrived at this pay, the pay 
ot the h.ufopcan members of the Indian Civil Service 
should be increased by 25 percent ; or in other words, 
tiic object of tile resolution was to keep the pay of 
the Europeans on the present basis, but to reduce 
the pay of the Indians. In suggesting tliis reduced 
pay for Indians thks gentleman made it clear that 
one Iiau to make allowances in the ease of European 
otiiccm for Vie extra c.xpcnses involved in their 
having to rend up their children to England for 
the cost of illness, and so on. 
Ihat vsas his view. you subscribe to his view ? 

No, Sir. 

Frefnehar.d : You sav that 

•• prciahsv.*; employed in higher appointoents 


involving special skill may be paid higher emoluments, 
and so on ? — Yes. 

299. In all vocations specialists should get special 
pay ? — Quite so, sir. 

aOO. Then, consistent with your self-respect you 
would not object to accept a lower salary when you 
are appointed to a lower post ? — No, sir. But what 
I wanted to point out was that if you want to bring 
a specialist on a special pay, do not surreptitiously 
introduce him into our cadre afterwards on a much 
higher pay. 

301. But if a specialist is necessary ?■— He comes 
under his contract if he is necessary, and he is 
paid accordingly. But afterwards suddenly he is 
introduced into our cadre above our heads although 
he is a much junior xnan. 

302. He may be necessary for Government for a 
period ? — -Well, he can be brought under another 
contract for that period ; that is how specialists 
are entertained. 

303. Further on you say on page 86 " The 
" recognition by the Government of the principle 
" that a certain proportion of British element 
“in the administrative machinery is essential,” 
and so on ; in view of that recognition and 
in view of the standard of living of European 
officers, is it not just to show some consideration to 
them and remunerate them on a higher level ? — 
I have no quarrel with the proposition, sir, that they 
should be given a living wage, but we belong to 
the same services and have got to live in the same 
way. 

304. They have a higher standard of living ? — 
That. I. deny altogether, sir. It is not so. 

305. Sir . Hart Singh Gour : Mr. De, it is not a 
fact that the Indian National Congress and other 
public bodies in this country have been pressing for 
Indianisation of allthe services on the ground, amongst 
other reasons, that for Indian services the Indians 
are cheaper than Europeans ?— They have, 

307. You now wish, to equalise your status with 
regard to pay with Europeans ? — ^Yes, sir, as we had 
always before. 

808. Then the advantage you have of being 
indigenous products of your country and serving 
your county from patriotic motives disappears. 
If you are given the same salary and emoluments as 
Europeans, you reduce your label to that of a paid 
mercenary. Are you prepared to accept that 
position ? — ^\Vc do, whether you call us mercenaries 
or by any otlier epithet. We accept that. 

300. I should have thought that as public and 
patriotic men serving our motherland you should 
have been prepared to work on a smaller salary and 
would not demand the high salary which is paid to 
imported labour ? — When Swaraj comes, if all 
salaries arc reduced, we will readily accept what is 
offered. 

310. But your complaint at present is that there 
is no Swaraj. VtTion Swaraj comes you are prepared 
to scr\’e on a low salary. Do I take it that that wiW 
be a happy augurj- for the advent of Swaraj, and 
that we shall get Mr. De and the other members of 
his Association to work for the motherland on a 
lower salary My point is not the amount of salary. 
I am not complaining of our lower or higher expenses. 
I am only complaining of the differential treatment. 

312. As regards your complaint tlmt you have 
not got the same opportunities for occupying 
administrath’c and higher posts as Europeans, that 
is due to the fact that all Uie administrative posts 
arc in the hands of Europeans ? — Unfortunately, 
wat is so, sir. The people who select us are 
Europeans. 

313. And they, naturally, wish to select one of 
their own brethren in India ?— -Without attributing 
any motive on their own part, I feel it is only natural. 
Unconsciously', his feeling must be this, that if a 
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European who is the head of the department 
that Indians arc fit for his post, it necessarily follows 
that there would be no room for him. 

314. One more question and I have done. The 
members of the European Association want safe- 
guards against any constitutional change in the 
country as regards their pay, promotion and pension 
to certain appointments. Do you put forward a 
similar claim, or will you be satisfied with the 
reformed Government and the constitution as will 
he given to this country ? — Having decided that as 
sons of India we cannot demand any such thing : as 
I have said just before, we place ourselves un- 
reservedly in the hands of the ministers. 

• 315. Then you have no apprehension whatever ? — 

None whatever. But the only thing we n'ant 
safeguarded by tliat Act is that our position should 
in no way be inferior to that of our European 
colleagues. 

322. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Mr. De, you have 
said that the Indian Civil Service is the highest paid 
service in the world, and that men who pass the same 
examination when they go to Ceylon and Malaya 
get much less salary ? — Yes, and also in the Home 
Civil Service. 

323. Does that not establish the point that I 
wanted to bring out that Europeans in India should 
get less, and not that you should get more ? — 
I do not mind ; if you reduce their salary, you reduce 
ours also, but do not make any difference and point 
out to us as an inferior class of officers. In 1803, 
I had the same advantages as my European col- 
leagues in the Indian Civil Service, but now all these 
innovations have been brought in, and the civilian 
who is of an Asiatic domicile is now considered to 
be an inferior being. 

324 The Chairman .* * * * You may just 

tell me these two things. In your long experience as 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, and many of 


whom might have been Indians, was the right of 
appeal to the Secretarj’^ of State ever in fact exercised 
by an Indian who is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ? — ^W'ell, I do not know if there has been 
any sort of punishments in regard to which any 
Indian Civil Serv'ant had to appeal. 

325. I might tell you that there have been many, 
many cases ? — Not to my knowledge, sir. On 
various occasions we have sent up memorials to the 
Secretary of State for redress of our grievances. 

826. You are misunderstanding my question. I 
am referring to the fact that under the Government 
of India Act no officer who belongs to the All-India 
service and who was appointed by the Secretary'' of 
State can be dealt with adversely without his having 
a right of appeal to the Secretary of State in Council, 
and I wondered whether your ovvti information was 
such as to enable you to tell me whether or not that 
right of appeal was ever exercised by an Indian 
meirkber of the CWil Service ? — No appeal has been 
made to my knowledge, sir. 

327. Then the other thing I want to ask you is 
this. Is it 3 'our view in fact that an Indian who 
is a member of the Indian Civil Service has the same 
level of expenses to meet as a European who comes 
out here and serves for twenty or twenty-fiv^e years ? — 
Yes, certainly, sir, and usually it is more, because an 
Indian has got to have a house to live with his family, 
while a European generally lives in the club and 
spends about Rs300 a month. 

328. I was interested to know that. I see your 
view. You say that in the case of two officers livtng 
in the same station, one Indian and the other 
European, the expenses which the European officer 
who has come from a distance evidently incurs will 
not fairly be more than the expenses which the 
Indian officer incurs ? — Yes, sir. 

329. You follow, of course, that in that case, if 
the services are to be Indianised, there is no economy 
to be realised from that at all, for the expenses in 
the two cases will be the same ? — No. 
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Oil bc-lialf of The All-BenRa! Xamasudra Association, 
and also tiie Xamasudra Cominunit 3 * of Bengal, 
I lieg to suljmit the subjoined iMemorandum for \’‘our 
consideration- 1 beg also to state that owing to 
shortness nf time sve are not in a position to submit 
a detailed statement of tiic witolc matter under 
cnquirt-, spccialh’. with regard to tliose with which 
we. as a liodj*. arc vitallt* concerned. I hope, liow- 
ever, to suiimit in detail the fiews of the Association 
U'itlj rcgaril to tlie same b^' the end of Ma^' next. 

It is desirable. 1 hope, to state our position as a 
cnmmnnit^- in the province of Bengal. The Asso- 
ciation consists of members of the Namasudra 
Community including those, wlio bj- education and 
culture have imderstood their position as a com- 
munity-, and have come to think for themselves and 
also for the coinmiiniti-, and have thus claimed to 
lie tlieir natural leader.?. The .Association is thus 
a political body taking cognisance of matters 
relating to State. It also works in reference to 
soci.al, cdiicationai and economical matters as well. 

It may not be out of place here to indicate the 
position that the community occupies in the Pre- 
sidency of Bengal from the point of view of its 
rmmerical strength. The total population in this 
Presidency is (T.iilia. tCa. Of these 23..181 .Cit arc 
Muhammadans ; the rest are non-Muhammadans. 
Those again include Hindus. Christians, Buddhists, 
SiklLs, Parsee.s. Jains, etc There are IDO castes in 
Bengal under the term Hindu. The Hindu does 
not indicate any homogeneous race. There is hardly 
any community oi interest between one caste and 
anollicr liocauso of the special position that one 
occupies in relation to otliers in this country. 
•Amongst the Depressed classes themselves there is 
some community of interests in political, educational 
and economical matters. As a few castes of the 
Hindus have received a fair education they' have 
grouped thcmsclvc.s togetlior for all practical purposes. 
•And the rest because of their backwardness of educa- 
tion lia\-e lagged llicmseivcs behind and arc now put 
under the term “ Depressed classes ” (backward 
classes). I'ndor the former group are generally 

da. sscd. the Nabashakhs and other intermediate 
ela.sses Ije.sidcs tlie three prominent castes, tlic 
Brahmins, the V.aidyas, the Kayasthas, whoso number 
is about 2-r. millions in this Presidency. The 
.Vamasiidras alone number about 21 millions in 
tins I’rc.sidcncy. Tlie total number of the Dcprc,s.scd 
classes in Bengal is about 12 millions. 

I he inlercsts of this community- can never be 
represented by another caste, .as (he interests are 
of conllicting nature owing to the construction of 
the prc-scnt Hindu society-. Past experience has 
confirmed tliis view. Various misrepre-sentations 
ha\e been made to the Government from lime to 
time in tlie name of the Hindus, while regard being 
Iiad to the existing facts, social conditions, and 
specially to the dilTercnccs obtaining in educational 
and political matters, these persons should iiavc 
spoken for themselves only and should rot Jiave 
as.<aimcd tlie position of the " heaven-born guardians ” 
of the nK\s«;cs. 

The literacy of Bcn,gal is one of the wonders of 
the world. It appc.ars that the literacy of the 
Bral.nims is -tS per cent, and that of the Vaidyas 
or. per cent, and tluat of the Kayasthas dl per cent 
It )-s a matter of history that for reasons known to 
them fhc.se communities practically .shut the doors 
of schools against the members of the Depressed 

cl. a.sses during the pre-British Itulc in India, when 
the CfOi-ernment of the Ihovince wa.s pracficailv 
m their hands. Hven under the British Kiilc there 

7’,'“'' •■'hd institutions wliere the boys of 

the Depressed clas,scs arc not admitted. This onlv 
expl.am.-, tiie poor percentage of literacy of the 
Nani.asitdra community in tlie present moment - 
ami It IS only 8 per cent. The liter.acy of other 
Deprcssoil cla,s-^es m Bctiga! is even less' than that 
nnmber, The progress that these commimitics 
b.wc been able to make, it must Irc agrcctl bv one and 


all, isdueto British Rule. The literacy thus indicated 
only means the capacity of a person to sign his name. 

We beg in conclusion, to state that in support of 
the Memorandum, ^YC Avill also adduce oral evidence. 
We shall supply the names and addresses of the 
gentlemen later on and the same will reach the ofhea 
of the Commission before the 1st of June next. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sirs, 

RASIK LAL BISWAS, 
Hony. Joint Secretarj^ 

On behalf of The All-Bengal Namasudra Association. 


MEMORANBUJM 


1 . Represeyitaiion. 

(a) The basis of franchise : — 

Francliise should be based on population and 
not on any property or educational quali- 
fication ; that is to say that every adult 
male member should be entitled to vote. 
Note. — Owing to propert}'^ qualification, as 
exists under the present system 
only 2 per cent, of the people have 
been given the right to vote. 

(fi) JMethods of election : — 

(f) Representation on legislative bodies 
should be made directly by the people 
or electorates, — there being no inter- 
mediary. 

(//) Election should be made by ballot. 

(fti) Polling areas should be made as small as 
possible — the polling booth should be 
within two miles from the distant part 
of the area. 

(c) Methods of representation - 

{i) To secure due representation of the 
existing conflicting interests every 
community should be given a definite 
number of representatives in the 
legislative bodies, including all local 
self-governing institutions, in pro- 
portion to the population of each with 
respect to the total number of members 
in these bodies. No member of a 
non-Depressed community should be 
allowed to represent the Depressed 
classes. In view of this there is no 
necessity to give any special scat for 
the protection of any particular or 
economic interest. 
ig) Nominations ; — 

The number of nominated members 
should be reduced as far as possible. 
Of the officials only those who are at 
the head of different departments and 
officers who are in direct charge of 
the respective offices should be nom- 
inated in the legislative bodies. As 
regards non-officials only experts to 
advise the legislatures or the Govern- 
ment or members for the unrepresented 
interests may be nominated. 

3. Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

(f) 1 here should be village union consisting of 

one big village or some small villages. 

J he village Union Boards should be elected 
r •\ residents of the villages. 

(II) ihcre should be a District Board at the 
^‘®^rict headquarters, the members of 
which aI.so should be directly elected by 
the same electors as that of the Union 
Boards. 


■ * ^ ^ovtncial Government. 

(*) At the head of tlie provincial Government 
there should be a Governor appointed from 
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England, and he should be ex-officio 
president of the executive and legislative 
councils. 

. * (ft) The number of ministers should be Hie same 
as that of the members of the executive 
council. 

{Hi) In every province there should be one and 
only one legislative body. No second 
chamber is desirable at present. 

{iv) The provincial legislative council should 
consist of the members of the Governor’s 
executive council and of the members 
elected and nominated. 

(u) The number of the members of the provincial 

councils should be increased. In Bengal 
it should be made 300, of which not more 
than 30 be nominated (officials and non- 
officials). Every two hundred thousand 
people (not voters) should be represented 
by one member. 

{vi) As the facts stand the members of the 
- executive council should not be respon- 
sible to the legislatures. 

{vii) There should be six members in the executive 
council, of these three should be Europeans 
and three Indians. Of tliese again one 
should be chosen from amongst the De- 
pressed classes. 

These members should be nominated by the 
Governor and appointed by His Majesty. 
In the case of Europeans, the rule of 
twelve years’ residence in India should 
be kept to, and in the case of the Indians, 
university qualifications along with public 
activities should be regarded as necessary 
qualifications. 

[viii) Ministers should be made individually 
and collectively responsible for the due 
administration of the departments placed 
under the charge of each to the legis- 
latures. 

(ix) Ministers and the members of the executive 
council should have joint deliberations 
with the Governor for the settlement of 
their policy. 

{x) More departments should be placed in the 
charge of the ministers than have been 
done at present. Specially the Depart- 
ments of Land Revenue and Irrigation 
should be transferred. 

{xi) Provincial autonomy is out of the question 
at the present. 

(xii) Funds for the administration of the Reserved 
and Transferred subjects should be ear- 
marked, and shown as such in the annual 
budget. The needs of the nation-building 
departments should be kept in view in 
the distribution of funds, 

5. Central Government. 

{i) At the head of the constitution there should 
be a Governor-General appointed from 
England and he should be cx-officio 
president of the executive and the central 
legislative councils. 

(«) There should be eight other members of the 
executive council, of whom four should 
be Europeans and four should be Indians ; 
and of these again one at least should be 
a member of tlie Depressed classes. 

{Hi) These members should be nominated by the 
Governor-General and appointed by His 
Majesty. 

{iv) Members of the executive council should 
not be made responsible to the legislatures 
in the present moment. 

[v) Council of State should be abolished alto- 

gether and there should be one Central 
Indian Legislative body. 


(t;f) The Central Legislative body should consist 
of the members of the Governor-general’s 
executive council and members elected 
and nominated. 

(tut) The number of the members of the Central 
Legislative body should be increased to 
350. Of these not more than 50 should 
be nominated (officials and non-officials). 

{viii) The electors of the provincial legislatures 
should elect the members of the Central 
Legislative bod 3 '. 

7. Courts and Judiciary. 

The courts and the judiciary should be so 
constituted by legislation that there may 
be representatives of different com- 
munities on these in order tliat the 
people may have confidence in the ad- 
ministratioTi of justice. 

10. Services. 

(t) Appointments to the Indian Civil Service and 
other all-India services should be made 
in India by a central services commission 
on the nomination of the Provincial 
Governments in their appointment De- 
partments. 

(ft) The Central Services Commission should 
consist of Indian and European non- 
officials, presided over by a European 
member of Governor-General’s executive 
council. 

(fft) There should at least be three members 
of the Depressed classes on the Central 
Services Commission. 

(tv) Appointments should be made from amongst 
the qualified candidates of tho different 
communities in proportion to their 
numerical strength. 

(v) At the first instance candidates of the 
Depressed classes and others, including 
Muhammadans, should only be appointed 
until and unless an equalisation of these 
classes is secured to those who * have 
already filled these services. 

(vf) As regard the provincial services, appoint- 
ments should be made by a Provincial 
Services Commission consisting of Indian 
and European non-officials, and presided 
over by the European member of 
Governor’s executive council in charge 
of the appointment department. 

{vii) These appointments should be made on 
the nominations of the divisional com- 
missioners. 

{viii) For the next ten years these appointments 
should be made from amongst the De- 
pressed classes to obtain an equalisation 
of their number to those of others who 
have hitherto filled all these offices. 

{ix) The term “ efficiencj'^ " and " competition ” 
are absolutely misnomers, and have 
absolutely no scope in public services. 

{x) The superior services should not be Indian- 
ised any more -without securing a proper 
number of the members of the Depressed 
classes in proportion to their numerical 
strength in these services. 

13. Growth of Education. 

As stated in the introduction the literacy of Bengal, 
as also in the whole of India is, so to say, one of the 
wonders of the world. Indian Society is so con- 
structed that by the autocracy of the few not only 
economic and other movements have been retarded, 
but educational movements and a general advance- 
ment in that direction have been absolutely hampered. 
The poor percentage of literacy is a miracle, and 
should be an eye-opener to those who really tliink 
of any political progress for India. The few castes 
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tlmt have hitherto been able to secure the State 
patronage. indutlitiR even the landed aristocracy 
bvhti received a boon in the shape of permanent 
ietllement in Bengal in ITOS). have not employed any 
of their powers either for the Government or for the 
people. And no more powers should be given to 
few w-ithont Eccurinff a proper safety for We 
millions and millions of illiterate people in India. 
AVe suggest therefore, that: — 


(j) Elementary education should be made free 
and compulsory. 

(ii) Expenditure for this purpose should be 
made by taxation of a fixed sum (certain 
percentage in the rupee) on the surplus 
revenue that remains witli the landlord 
on payment of Government dues. 


Supplementary Statement submitted on behalf of the All-Bengal Namasudra 

Association. 


You will be pleased to find that in that letter of 
Dun?. \vc luive tried to j^ive you an idea of the position 
of the community in so far a.s its social, educational 
and political aspects arc concerned. It may not be 
out of place, wc venture la think, that we should 
try and give a true indication of tlie caste system 
that obtains in this country and how the said fact 
detenumes not only tlic social and educational 
conditions of the people, but their political conditions 
.IS well. If is. no doubt, difficult for even one living 
in this country to realise truly the situation that is 
creatcrl by the caste." It is, therefore, still more 
difficult for one who ha.s had no opportunity of living 
in thi.s country' and of coming into direct contact 
with the facts and circumstances created by it. 
\Vc desire, therefore, to reafTinn the view which is 
the result of past experience, that a man is born 
With hts casic and dies with his casic in India. We 
have known and seen of many instances up to now 
where the simple fact that a man is born in a particular 
caste has not only debarred him from having his 
true and just share in various branches of the State 
Administration, but has also debarred him from a 
little scH-realisation through education, for which 
there li.as not been any obstacle in any part of the 
civili.scd world, hut for wliicli there arc various 
obstacles created and introduced in this ca.ste*riddcn 
count^)^ It would be a lamentable mistake to 
suppo.se that with a little concession in favour of 
the people who occupy a backward position on 
account of their being oi>prcssed through caste, 
the difference that exists between members of one 
caste ami those of another may be wiped out, for 
the fact is significant that in social and political 
matters there may be some community of interests 
bct^vecn the members of a caste coming under the 
general tenn, "Hindu," and those who are outside 
the said term — say, for example, the Muhammadans — 
while there is hardl)* any comnumity of interests 
Ijctwccn members of one caste and those of another 
coming under the same term, " Hindu," in their 
social and political and even in educational matters. 
It is indeed a fact that in various social observ'anccs 
the social servant who scr\'cs a Brahmin also seri'cs 
a Muhammadan, but that social serv’ant docs not 
r.cr\c any member of a Back^vard or depressed 
cl.a.^se.s', of whom the Namasudni-s are by far the 
largest, although coming under tlic same generic 
term, “ Hindu." We desire, therefore, to assert 
once again the simple fact that the term, " Hindu " 
does not connote any homogeneous race. It is 
dilficnlt to iiulicatc any reason for this di/Ierencc in 
situation, but the fact is tliat it <loe.s exist. Wc 
would respectfully suggest, therefore, that in dealing 
^\ith this aspect of the question and in recommending 
the changes, if any, the Commission would do well 
in cou‘-i<ier and sec that any such thing may not 
.strengthen Uic linrds of the few to the great prejudice 
and Uie detriment of the interests of the majority 
of the ilhtf'rate, poor Ttackward or 3>epr<-s.sed classes 
our past experience in various matters 
We may l>o ponmtted to submit that of proper 
education, resulting in a ver>' poor percentage of 
literacy aiuong‘;t tbc masses, more particularly 
amon-st the mcmlxrrs of these Depressed classes 


explains to some extent the situation that no proper 
demand could be made by these millions of dumb 
people for their true and just share in the Administra- 
tion of the country ; but w’d venture to submit that 
this condition makes the position of an impartial 
Government very serious in its dispensation of 
justice and patronage. We make bold to submit 
udth regret tliat Government of the country, although 
muldng impartial and just pronouncements from 
time to time with regard to its attitude towards 
these millions of people, have not been able to carry 
out the said utterances into action. 

We ina3^ be permitted to record our agreement 
in accepting generally the pronouncement made by 
the late Secretary' of State for India in Council, on 
the 20th August, 1017, in connection with the 
Indian constitutional changes. The same W'as fol- 
lowed by a personal tour of his, along %vith H.E. 
The Viceroy, witli an object of seeing and studying 
for themselves the various aspects of the said 
constitutional questions, by receiving the views of 
different bodies of peojple in India. Wc do not 
desire to indicate in detail how, through the interven- 
tion and ill-advice of several caste-ridden Indians, 
tlic millions of Indians were prevented from not 
only having had any opportunity to submit their 
points of view with regard to the said matter before 
the said enquiring Commission, but that they were 
also prevented from submitting, even in writing, 
their views about such a momentous issue affecting 
their interests to a very considerable degree. We 
maj' be permitted to note with regret that we cannot 
approve of the attitude taken up by some of the 
tiicn officials of the Government in respect to this 
matter. We would, therefore, very respectfully 
ask the Commission that tliey would be pleased to 
make it a point to give each and every one of those 
desirous of presenting their views before it a patient 
hearing. 

If we have been able to follow the said pronounce- 
ment of the 20th August, 1017, wc find that it w’as 
declared hy it that the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government was that of the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the administration and 
the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India. So far as the 
question of appointment is concerned it is a fact 
that the same has gone to the few of the Indians to 
the great prejudice of the millions of people even in 
the Lower Departn^ents of various branches of the 
Administration for which there were many qualified 
candidates from amongst the members of the 
Depressed Classes, and more especially from the 
Namasudra Community. There was no Just and 
true consideration made of the candidates from these 
classes for tlie said appointments. On the contrary, 
methods liavc been invented in the name of the 
njles by which these candidates have been practically 
debarred from having their just share, not to talk 
of any true and proportionate .share in the Administra- 
tion. It is also regrettable that the local authorities 
have signified their assent to the said course, although 
wc venture to submit that tlierc has been no 
justification for the same. 
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So far as the question of tlie proper representation 
of the masses upon the Legislature is concerned, 
certain relaxation of the former rules was no doubt 
suggested in order tliat a large section of the Indian 
people might feel that they had their representatives 
on these Legislative bodies. But the rules framed for 
holding the elections of these Legislative bodies have 
been so inadequate and imperfect that the main 
object which lay behind the said pronouncement for 
the gradual development of the self-governing 
institutions, with a view to progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India, has not been 
achieved to the extent to which it ought to have 
been, if not baffled, in more cases than one. 

It is high time now that every adult male member 
should be given the right to franchise without any 
restriction whatsoever. It has been seen even wilJi 
the modifications introduced into the rules of election, 
that about two per cent, of the total population have 
been given the right to vote. There are various 
circumstances which may be taken as explaining this 
unfortunate condition of this country. Of the 
several qualifications laid down for any one to have 
a right to vote, those of payment of revenue or income 
tax, or a special qualification for a special con- 
stituency are absolutely outside the scope of an 
average Indian, much less to talk of a member of the 
Depressed Classes, of whom the Namasudras are by 
far the largest. The only qualifications which are 
possible for them to avail themselves of in the 
matter of election are those of actual payment of a 
chowkidari ta.x of Rs2/— or of payment of a cess of 
Re I/-- on the annual rent or payment of Re 1/- as 
municipal tax. The figures quoted above shovy as a 
matter of fact that even with these modifications a 
very insignificant portion of the people have been 
given the so-called privilege to elect their repre- 
sentatives on the Legislative bodies. We are 
extremely sorry to indicate, in view of the aforesaid 
facts, that the policy which lay behind the said 
pronouncement has not been at all given effect to. 
The only means that we have been able to find after 
the experience of these few years since 1921, when the 
Government of India Act of 1919, was given effect to, 
is to introduce immediately the franchise on the 
basis of population without any regard to any 
property or financial qualifications in order to assure 
the masses of Indians, of whom the Namasudras are 
by far the largest in the Presidency of Bengal, that 
there was a genuine and sincere desire expressed on 
behalf of the Government while making the said 
pronouncement, and that it was never the intention 
of the Government to do othei^vise, or to strengthen 
the hands of the few to the great prejudice of the 
millions of dumb people in India. We may be per- 
mitted to submit that there is yet a very great 
moral responsibility of the Government, to see that 
the interests of the millions are properly safeguarded, 
and that the same may not be prejudiced by the 
introduction of any change in the Administration. 

There had been, of late, a movement amongst a 
small section of the people in -the country for 
extending the voting power to women, or in other 
words to do away with the sex disqualifications so 
far as the franchise is concerned. The Government 
was prevailed upon, and an amendment of the rule 
was made permitting the women to vote. It was 
tried only once as regards the Bengal Legislative 
Council. The result does not seem to have been very 
satisfactory, for excepting a few cases, the majority 
of the women voters, especially in towns, do not 
generally occupy a respectable position in society. 
Regard being had also to the custom that obtains as 
a matter of religion for the observance of strict purdah 
(privacy) amongst the Hindu and Muhammadan 
females, tliis voting power given to the females has 
been of no practical use. It will take a long time yet 
to make the females of the Namasudra community, as 
also of the other Backward Communities, understand 
their true position in respect to the political adminis- 
tration of the country, and therefore they cannot be 
expected to be able to take adv'antage of this change 


in tlie rules in their favour. Further, when the 
qualifications laid down for one to be a voter have de- 
barred over 95 per cent, of the males to exercise this 
franchise, it will only be strange to suppose that their 
women may be able to possess a necessary^ qualifica- 
tion for the purpose. These women have no inde- 
pendent means of income, and have got to depend 
upon the income of their male members for their 
maintenance. We would suggest, therefore, that for 
years to come it will serve no practical purpose by 
investing women of this country with the right of 
franchise. 

We have indicated in our ^Memorandum submitted 
previously that election should be made by ballot. The 
method that is still in use has not produced the desired 
or any satisfactory object ; for, the last three elec- 
tions show that due to illiteracy the voters could not 
decipher the real situation, and hundreds of instances 
occurred when the ballot papers have been rejected 
on account of incorrect or imperfect marking. Wc 
are sorry, also, to note that there was more than one 
instance when the presiding officer and tliose in 
charge of election at different polling booths were 
not able to go above dishonesty while marking the 
ballot paper on behalf of an illiterate voter, only 
because of the castes to which these officers, the 
voters, and the candidates, respectively, belong. 
This difficulty, we suggest, may be avoided if there 
be each separate ballot box of a particular colour for 
each candidate, with his name inscribed on the same ; 
and instead of the present form of ballot paper a card, 
with a number and the official seal on it, be used. To 
avoid any misunderstanding, which is not very 
uncommon, and to avoid unnecessary delay, it is 
advisable that the votes recorded at any particular 
polling station be counted immediately after the poll 
is over, by the presiding officer, in ^e presence of 
either the candidates or the agents, and the results 
communicated to the Returning Officer, with the 
ballot papers and other articles in connection there- 
with. , ^ 

The pay of all the officers, including the Governor, 
Members of the Executive Council, I^Iinisters, Secre- 
taries should be reduced to a considerable extent ; for 
the revenue should be used more for the benefit of 
the people than for the Heads of the Departments, 
and especially for the reason that the public duties 
that any of these officials should be called upon to 
discharge, and the position that he will occupy 
should be taken as enough consideration for rendering 
loyal services to the State and the country. Wc 
venture to think tliat there is no country in the 
world, excepting India, where public services yield 
such a highly disproportionate remuneration and 
make the sen.dces absolutely top-heavy. 

The Governor of a Province should be at the head 
of the Executive, and will be responsible to the 
Parliament, and also to the Viceroy for the good 
administration of the Province. He will personally 
supervise works of the Reserved Departments for 
which he will be personally accountable to the 
Viceroy, and he will also superintend the works of 
the Transferred Departments. He may advise the 
Ministers in all matters, and in case of difference of 
opinion he may choose another batch of Ministers, or 
dissolve tlie Council for fresh election in order to know 
the decision of the electorate. To keep the gravity 
of the House, and also to be in touch witli the feelings 
of the people he will, when feasible, preside over 
the Council. In his absence tlie President, elected by 
the House, will preside. All acts with the sanction of 
the Governor be enacted as laws. In case of veto, he 
w'ill send the Bill, passed by the I-egislature, to the 
Viceroy, with a note for his sanction of veto and that 
note will be published on demand. 

The Members of the Executive Council should be 
recruited for five years from the public men, both of 
Great Britain and India. It has been seen in more 
than one case that British members of the Indian 
Civil Ser\ucc, on account of tlieir living in this 
country for a long time, and by coming into contact 
with only a section of the people, are mentally 
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capfurccl by the ideas of tliose few people who are 
in the i>o'^ition of social aristocrats. As for the 
Minister.*', onr suggestion is, that they should not be 
t.aken from the representatives of any special con- 
stituency. Tor maladmini.stration, the Legislature 
aWI] he cmix^wered to express their disapproval of the 
same by the token, cut in their pay, and the pro- 
ceedings of tlic Council in respect to this matter 
should be submitted to the Sccrctar},^ of State for 
India, and tlic Premier, so that the British Cabinet 
may be able to know the details of the administration 
of the provinces by the Members nominated by the 
Govcnior. Undcr-sccrctarics of the Ministers should 
be talv'en from the non-onicial elected T^Iombcrs of the 
Council, and should be appointed by the Governor 
in consultation witli the Chief Minister, under whose 
order tliey may be removed subject to the approval 
of the Governor. 

The oiTicial heads of the different departments 
should carry out the policy and order ot chc Members 
or Ministers in charge of each of the departments, 
and thfjse officers should be liable for cfl'icicnt working 
of their departments, and may be transferred, 
suspended or degraded by the Ministers or the 
Members of the Kxcentive Council with the sanction 
of the Governor. 

Ol Uie subjects that are now resciv^ed, the 
following sliould be transferred : — 


1. Education with all it.s branches, including the 
Universities, e.xccpt the education of the 
Europeans and -Anglo-Indians. 

12. Tramways within municipalities, 

a. Water supply, irrigation, canals, drainage 
and embankments, water .storage and water 
power. 

4. Famine relief. 

.■3. Land Acquisition. 

0. I.and Revenue administration, with all its 
heads. 

7. Industrial matters. 

In a country' and in the provinces, where there 
are ample powers of control in the hands of the 
Govomor-Gcncral, Governors and other authorities, 
and there arc sufficient provisions of checks and 
holding balances, wc do not find any necessity of a 
Second Chamber. Tliis will not only incur a heavy 
expenditure, but it will also check the progress of the 
country*. 1 he conservatives, the reactionaries, and 
the aristocrats, who are always against all sorts of 
social and educational progress of the country — 
being in the Upper House will always overthrow the 
popular demands and popular reforms. 

Pruviucial autonomy. Though we arc not for 
jArovincial autonomy, wc sliall urge upon the 
authorities to see that the provinces be not starved, 
and their administration suffer from want of funds, 
only to meet the expenditure of the Ccntml Govern- 
ment. As for Bengal, we suggest that the tax on 
jute should be in the hands of tlie Provincial Govern- 
ment, and be sj>ci\t for the cause of education, 
sanitation, agriculture and irrigation. 

An the sources of income of a province should be 
fbc hands of the Provincial Government, whicli 
will, in its turn, contribute a just proportion to the 
Central Government according to its demand. 
Looking to the iicctls and importance of tlie depart- 
Tjicnts. the purse should be divided among the 
Mcnibeis of tlie Executive Council and j^Iinistcrs 
with an eye to the fact that the nation-buildinc 
<Icj)artmcnts tlo not feel any want of funds. 

i he Govcnior-Ciencral should have the power of 
supcntitciulcnce. dirt^tion and control of the Civil 
and .^Ijhtary Govenimcnt of India. He tvill also 
carr>- out tlie policy and order of the British Govern- 
ment expressed througli the S^ccrelaiy' of Stale for 
India He Will be responsible to the British Parlia- 
f'd ministration of the countrx' 
He wdl admim-ster Central subjects through Minislcre, 
r kim for the good and 
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All the Ministers of the Governor-General should 
be recruited from amongst tlie public men both of 
India and England. These hEnisters -will advise the 
Governor-General in all matters, but their advice 
may not always be accepted. When the Governor- 
General fails to accept the advice of his iNEnisters, he 
will write a note stating reasons of his not accepting 
the adxdce, and that note is publishable on demand. 
In some matters, social, educational, and legal, the 
Governor-General should accept the opinion of the 
Assembly- When the opinion of the Assembly 
clashes with the policy of Parliament, the Viceroy, in 
consultation witli the Secretary of State for India, 
may veto tlie bill passed by the Assembly, and he 
will publish his reasons for the satisfaction of the 
people. The Assembly should be taken as the 
representative body of the people. 

As there is sufficient power for checks and balances, 
we find no necessity of the Council of State, and we 
humbly urge you to abolish the same immediately. 

The Governor-General will personally look into the 
working of the Pro^'incial Glovemments as well as 
the administration of the Central subjects. All the 
heads of the departments should be personally 
accountable for the efficient w’orking of their depart- 
ments to the Ministers in charge of those depart- 
ments. When the Legislatures W'ill see that the 
working of a particular department is not going on 
efficiently, or on a good line, they may express their 
disapproval of the same by token cute, and also by 
refusing the salary' of the Minister or Ministers who 
are in charge of that department. On the recom- 
mendation of the Governor-General, the Premier 
will restore tlie salary or the required money. By 
this the Cabinet will have a chance to see the working 
of the Government in particular matters. But if the 
Legislatures refuse the grant or the salary successively 
for three times, that grant or the salary should not be 
restored in order to respect the opinion of the people's 
representatives. To this e.xtent the Executive will 
be responsible to the Legislatures. The Governor- 
General will appoint from tlie non-official members 
of the Assembly the Under-Sccretarics of his Ministers 

Relation between Central and Provincial' subjects : — 

Of the Central subjects, we suggest especially that 
Ports, Customs Duties, Cotton Excise Duties, Income 
Tax and Jute Tax should be under the control of the 
Provinces, and the Provinces will contribute to the 
Central Government the sum required every year, 
Meston Settlement should not be revived, and no 
other settlement is necessary. At the request of the 
Viceroy, the Provincial Governments will contribute 
in their respective share the money required by the 
Viceroy, 

Law and order, justice and defence of India should 
be in the hands of the Governor-General, and the 
Governors, and they will be responsible to the British 
Parliament for these matters. As far as possible the 
Government will try to accept the advice or opinion 
of the people expressed through Legislatures. The 
Government wrill see that all these should be used for 
the Indians, and not for the Empire. 

Up till now, the Government is following the 
policy of conservatism, and is almost always constantly 
and systematically opposing almost all sorts of social 
reforms demanded by the progressive Indians. The 
Government should change its policy, and always 
leave tlie matters in the hands and opinion of the 
Indians. The Government members will be allowed 
to vote according to their personal and individual 
choice. The Government, instead of going back, 
should always keep pace with the idea of the people, 
and help the Indian people to come out of all sorts of 
superstitious old ideas. 

Instructions have been given by the Home Govern- 
ment to the Indian Government, and also by tlie 
Viceroy and the Governors, to their Ministers, to 
give special protection to tlie classes who, from their 
lack of education and material advantages or from 
any other causes, especially rely upon the protection 
of the Government, and cannot rely upon their 
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countrymen, and to take special care for the ameliora- 
tion of their conditions. But we regret to note that 
no such protection has been given, or care has been 
taken for the amelioration of these Depressed, or more 
correctly the Oppressed, Classes. The Government 
is busy to see the claims of the agitators fulfilled, and 
the happiness of the happier more increased. 

We venture to state that the British Government, 
on whom we look not only as our protector, but also 
as the God-sent deliverers of our misery, thought it 
insignificant, while enacting the Government of 
India Act of 1919, to take into consideration the 
claims and miseries of the Depressed Classes, and 
made no provision for the safeguard of these unfor- 
tunate people. How ludicrous it is that in that Act 
only one representative was suggested of so many 
people, numbering about one third of the total 
population of the province, and that also is by 
nomination, while other classes who have been 
occupying all the seats of the council by election, 
with as many as five more seats by nomination. 
While the employers have got the right of sending a 
large number of representatives, the labouring classes 
have got only two members by nomination. The 
land-holders, or zamindars, have got a special favour 
of sending from special constituency five of their 
men. in addition to about 75 more from the general 
constituencies. Over and above these, many of 


their men come in by nomination. As for the 
Assembly, the Depressed Classes have got no right 
to send their men. Even the nominations are made 
from the classes who have already captured the 
central legislative bodies, and are friends of the 
high officials or Ministers. Only for an excuse of the 
Statutory Royal Commission one gentleman from 
the Depressed Classes has been nominated to the 
Assembly this time. It is still more ludicrous that 
the members of the Non-depressed Classes have been 
eligible to represent the Depressed Classes. 

We now humbly beg of the Commission to see that 
the British Government should issue instructions, in 
the line of the Instrument of Instructions issued to the 
Indian Government in the Act of 1919, and also make 
provision to carry the Instructions into action. 

We humbly beg to impress upon the Commission 
that we have right to live as others do, and let our 
works be done by ourselves. 

In conclusion, we beg to submit that we propose 
to tender oral evidence in. support of the Metaorand.uiTt 
on behalf of the All-Bengal Namasudra Association, 
and the Namasudra Community of Bengal. It was 
so resolved unanimously at a recent meeting of the 
members and the thinking leaders of the community. 
We have unanimously elected for this purpose Mr. 
Mukunda Behary !Mullick, M.A., B.L., of No. 59, 
Badreedas Temple Street, Calcutta. 
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In submitting the enclosed written statement we 
.should like to make it clear that we have not put our 
suggestion regarding the several matters under 
enqnirv by the Commission. We arc of opinion 
that it is essential for us to submit in ns clear terms 
ns possible and it is no less important for the 
Commission to renli.se tlie true position that the 
Depre.^.sed Classes occupy in the country. So far 
as the details are concerned, we liopc to make the 
same clear by our oral evidence which we tender in 
support, as also in amplification of the written 
statement submitted herewith. 

At the same time, we should here like to state 
that we have had an opportunity’- of discussing tlie 
matters under enquiry' by the Commission with tlie 
members of the Committee appointed by the All- 
Bengal Namasudm Association to draft their WTitten 
.statement, and we liave also had opportunity of 
looking into their suggestions. Wc submit that we 
arc in general agreement with the suggestions made 
by them and we adopt the same generally for the 
present- We only crave leave to be allowed to 
furnish details by onU evidence at the time of enquiry 
lalcf on . 

d'he Depressed Classes form more than 58 per cent. 
of the Hindu population of Bengal. According to 
la.st census their number is Hi millions. The 
Nama.sudras arc the most prominent class amongst 
them, numbering 2.007,250, in 1D21. They have 
made vigorous, steady and successful fight for the 
sclf-clovalion. Annual conferences arc held to right 
their vTong.s and advance their rights. They are 
the second Hindu caste in Bengal, the Chasi Kaibarta 
(Kahisya) alone being more numerous. They are in 
greatest strength in the districts of Faridpur, 
Backargonj. Dacca. Khulna, Jessore, and parts of 
.Mymensingh, Tippera and Pobna. They have 
iinprovwJ their economic position in recent years to 
some extent and, perhaps, would have $ 110 %%^ better 
prosjiccls but for the oppression by their landoNNmcrs 
and monej'-lendcrs. 

The expression “Depressed Classes** has attained 
a political significance which has been enhanced 
by the provision of tlicir special though inadequate 
and nominal representation in the Legislative 
Council 

Some have taken objection to the term. Depressed 
Cla.sscs. a.s the classes included are not really' low or 
in any way inferior to tlic so>caUed higher classes. 
Given equal opportunities they arc capable of 
showing equal progress, as has been proved by the 
result of examinations. 

The caste sy'stcm stigmatises these classes as 
untouchables, as water touched by these classes of 
people is not drunk by the so-called higher classes. 
Tlieir very presence in a room is .said to pollute 
Avater and cooked food. They' are not allowed to 
enter public temples. Mr, M. C. Kilter, in “ A 
Study in Ideals," says; — “Caste is another of the 
institutions which by rigidity and tyranny plays a 
considerable part in retarding and hindering India’s 
adN'anccmcnls. Castes in some form exist in ev'cry 
country, but elsewhere, as in ancient India, a member 
of one caste may by qualification, occupation and 
%varth5nes.s l>c sliifted to another by acknowledged 
.'luthority. The system of ca.ste ;is instituted and as 
prcvailctl until the Aryan began to degenerate, u*as 
l>cncncial, since it regulated division of labour for 
the community.*' Sir T. Madhab Rao said : — “ The 
longer one observes and thinks, tiic more does one 
feci that there is no community in the face of the 
earth that suffers loss from political evils and more 
from scU-inflicteti, self-accepted or self-created and, 
therefore, avoidable cv'ils than the Hindus." 

Though these suppressed classes arc classed and 
ri'clionetl as Hindus they arc denied all rights as 
Hindus and arc really treated a.s people outside the 
pnlc of Hinduism. 

'Hie I7eprcs<ed Classes in India form a vast 
mnUiUitle. .\ question that is agitating Hinduism 
at the pm vnt moment is a.s to whether these Cl.asses 


should be counted as Hindus or not. Ten years ago 
the answer would have been emphatically in the 
negative ; even now this conser\’’ative feeling of the 
country is for tlieir exclusion. But the conscience 
of the more advanced section of the educated Hindus 
is a little sensitive on the point. It is awkward to 
be reminded by rival ^luhammadan politicians that 
more than half of the total Hindu population is not 
accepted by Hindus as a part of themselves. It is 
obviously desired by the Hindus in tlie presence of 
such an argument to claim the Depressed Classes 
as within the pale of Hinduism, But if they are to 
be so reckoned, logic demands that they should be 
treated with greater consideration than at present. 
But the stoutest-hearted reformer admits to himself 
that these difficulties in the way of effective action 
in this matter are great ; as strong as the hold that 
caste has on the Indian mind. 

These suppressed classes prefer British rule to 
Home rule for India. They remain aloof from the 
Swadeshi boycott, non-co-operation and recent 
independence movement started by the handful of 
agitating Indians. 

They are mostly agriculturists, labourers, artisans, 
and traders. They produce crops and maintain the 
so-called higher classes. Their improvement in the 
social and economic scale is due to British rule. 
But it is also necessary to mention here that the 
high Government officers, having been recruited from' 
the so-called higher classes, put all possible obstacles 
in their wa> and the Government have not fully 
discharged their duties towards these classes in 
spreading education and giving suitable appointments 
to deserving candidates as an impetus to further 
progress. There arc special schools for these classes 
outside Bengal, but no such school has been started 
In Bengal. 

The Village.Education Commission says : ** Speak- 
ing generally, it Is still the case that tlie casteman 
not only docs nothing for the enlightenment of the 
outcastc, but puts positive obstacles in his way, 
Icnovring that if he is enlightened, he can no longer 
be exploited." 

The Depressed Classes have from time immemorial 
been specially condemned to illiteracy by the brother 
Indians. The Education Commission of 1882 recom- 
mended that the principle that no boy be refused 
admission to a Government School or College on 
the ground of caste be reaffirmed and applied. 

At the same time the Commission recommended 
that the establishment of special schools for children 
of low castes be liberally encouraged. During the 
last sixty years certain sections of the Depressed 
Classes, especially the Namasudras, are making 
sustained efforts to improve their condition and have 
organised themselves to some extent to support 
schools of their own. Towards the total of 86,552, 
which represents the pupils of the Depressed Classes 
under instruction in 1921—22, the Namasudra 
commimity alone contributed no less tlian 49,273. 
Out of 1D7 Students of these classes in the University 
College, belonged to the Namasudra community, 
in 1921—22. Owing to lack of incentive, the number 
of Namasudra students in high English School 
fell from 1,489, in 1910-17, to 1,025, in 1921-22. 
In primary education they have made considerable 
headway. The population and the number of literate 
males of the Depressed Classes are going below. 
At the time of making Permanent Settlement with 
the Zamindars of Bengal, Government assumed tlie 
power of enacting laws for the welfare of the tenants. 
But nothing has been done to protect them against 
the oppression and unlimited power of enhancement 
of^ rent by landlords. His Gracious Majesty the 
King Emperor in his Royal Proclamation regarding 
the inauguration of the Reformed Constitution, had the 
interest of not-fully-developcd communities specially 
in mind and laid a special charge on the people and 
tlieir representatives to protect them. We recall hi.s 
gracious words ; ** In marching towards the goal 

there will be need of perseverance and of mutual 
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forbearance between all sections and races of my 
people in India. I am confident that their high 
qualities will be forthcoming. I rely on the new 
popular assemblies to interpret wisely the wishes of 
those whom they represent and not to forget the 
interest of the masses who cannot yet be admitted 
to the franchise. I rely on the leaders of the people, 
the mmisters of the future, to face responsibilit3^ 
and endure sacrifice for the common interest of the 
State." 

A review of the work of the Ixjgislature during the 
last few years will clearly show that the interest of 
the masses, the Depressed Classes and Raiyats are 
not safe in the hands of the so-called leaders. 

Late Mr. E. S. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, in 
their report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, said : 
"We have shown that the political education of 
the Raiyats cannot be rapid and may be a very 
difficult process. Till it is complete he must be 
exposed to the risk of oppression by people who are 
stronger and cleverer than he is, and until it is clear 
that his interest can be safely left to liis own leaders 
or that the Legislative Councils represent and con- 
sider his interest we must retain power to protect 
him. We intend to make the best arrangements 
for their representation in order that they. too. 
ultimately learn the lesson of self-protection. But 
if it is found that their interests suffer and that they 
do not share in the general progress, we must retain 
the means in our hands of helping them." 

The Bengal Electoral Rules provide that two 
persons shall be nominated to represent respectively 
the following classes or interest, namely : (i) the 
Indian Christian Community, and (ii) classes which 
in the opinion of the Governor are depressed classes ; 
and two shall be persons nominated to represent the 
labouring classes. 

We fail to understand how the nomination of one 
member can be held to be the best arrangement for 
representation of the Depressed Classes, numbering at 
least 11^ millions according to the last census report, 
which has excluded such castes as Dhoba, Sunrri, 
etc., but who have been included in the list prepared 
by the Educational Commission with the Government 
of India, as given in the Calcutta University Com- 
mission Report, Vol. I, part 1, page 188, while two 
members are nominated to represent the labouring 
classes, numbering about 5 lacs (including females 
and children) and one member to represent about 
one lac Indian Christians only. 


The so-called leaders, and more especially the 
self-assumed "heaven-bom leaders," have done 
nothing, nor even made any provision for the 
protection of the Depressed Classes. Even the so- 
called All-Party Conference has not thought fit to 
consult the opinion of the Depressed Classes. On 
the contrary, attempts have been made to ignore 
them at all. 

It has been proved beyond doubt that the 
present system of election is quite unfair to the 
Depressed Classes and the Raiyats. Landlords and 
money-lenders and men of influence and power, 
posing as friends of the Depressed Raiyats, manage 
to be returned as members in the Legislative Council, 
but that they forget their promises when the time 
of voting or a motion apparently against the interest 
of the Raiyats and the Depressed Classes come up 
before them in the Councils. 

So, we earnestly suggest that a number of seats 
in proportion to population should be reserved for 
the Depressed Classes, and seprirate Electorates 
should be created for them. The franchise should 
be made as wide as possible. Every adult male 
member should be given the right to vote. The 
system of taking votes should be changed, so that 
there may be no difficulty for illiterate voters in 
recording their votes. Number of polling stations 
should be so increased as to be easily accessible to 
the voters. 

The Depressed Classes should liave their due share 
in the administration and public services. Govern- 
ment posts are mostly at the disposal of the Indian 
officers, who are not sympathetic towards these 
Classes, and in spite of the repeated assurance of 
Government that the claims of the deserving candi- 
dates of the Depressed Classes will be sympathetically 
considered we see every day that our deserving 
candidates are superseded by the influence of Hindu 
officials. So we press for reservation of at least 
40 per cent, of the posts for the Depressed Classes. 

We beg, in conclusion, to submit that we adduce 
oral evidence in support and in amplification of the 
written statement by furnishing details. It was 
also unanimously resolved at a Special Conference 
of the Association ; and Mr. Dhananjoy Roy, 
M.A.B.L., Pleader, Alipore, 24- Perganas, Secretary, 
Bengal Depressed Classes Association, and Rai 
Sahib Rebati Mohan Sarker, N.L.C., Vice-President 
of the Association, have been selected for the purpose. 
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Pbesekt ; 

■\t I Tin- Mr,Mni-KS or the Commission, of the Central Committee (e.xcept Dr. Suiir.a.wakdy), and 
OF THE Bengal Provincial Committef,. 


Deputation Irom the Bengal Depressed Classes Association and the All-Bengal 

Namasudra Association. 


Tlic dcpulafioii consisicd of : — 

Mr. MUKUNDA BEHARY MULLICK, M.A., B.L., 
President, Namasudra Association. 

RAI SAHIB REBATI MOHAN SIRCAR, M.L.C. 

Mr. DHANANJOY ROY, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. MONO MOHAN DAS. 

Mr. JAVA COPAL BISWAS. 

Mr. BIRAT CHANDRA MANDAL- 

Mr, RADHA NATH DAS. 

Mr. BHARAT CHANDRA SIRCAR. 

Mr. RASIK LAL BISWAS, B.A. 

Dr. BANAMALI DAS. 

I . TItr Chairman : Mr. MuUick. you, I tlimlc. 
arc the president of the Namasudra Association ? — 
(.Ur. Mitllicfi) Y'e.s, sir. 

‘J. And ue arc rocei\-ing together tJic representa- 
tis'cs of the Bengal Depressed Classes Association 
.and the AIl-Bcng.Tl Namasudra Association ? — 
That is so. 

!1 To a veiy large e.Ntent they have got similar 
points of view, and sve see that there are a number 
of other gentlemen with you ; of whom, I think, 
some arc members of the Bengal Depressed Classes 
Association ? — Yes, they are. 

■I. .And others are members of tlic All-Bengal 
Niiinasudra Association ? — Yen. 

m*<******t 

o. /I’flo Ddhailtir Rajah : * * * Mr. Muliick, 

you represent botli the Bengal Depressed Classes 
A.ssociation and tlic All-Bengal Namasudra Associa- 
liun ? — Yc.s, 1 do, 

0. These arc the t^Yo pioneer Associations m the 
Bengal presidency ? — Tliat is so. 

7. Apart from these you have got minor 
Associations also ? — There are. 

H, On page W* of the memorandum from the Bengal 
Depressed Classes As.sociation j’ou say that the 
jK»pulat!oa of tlic Depressed Classes in Bengal is 
eleven and a lialf million.s ? — That is so ; it will be 
more now. We have taken the figure from the Govern- 
ment iciisns report. 

l> I hat forms alxnit '18 per cent, of the Hindu 
jHipulalion of 13engal ? — ^'Fhat is so, 

10 On the same page you say; “The caste 

sy.-itcin stigmatises these classes as untouchables, 
“ as wiitcr touched by tliese classes ol people 

IS not drunk by the so-called higher classes." We 
understand that. But you further on say ; " Their 
** \cry ]irc.sencc in a room is said to pollute water 
" and cooked food." } — Yes, that is so. 

II. *' They arc not allowed to enter public temples." 

Will yon just make it clear to the Commission what 
is meant by that ? — If a Depressed Class man enters 
n rc>om wliere there i.s nater and food cooked by a 
high class Hindu, that water and food will at once 
iH'cunu* With regard to public temples, 

the Depressed Clabs people are nut alloweti to enter 
them. A c;isc of this kind has happened rcceutly, 
and tiic case also Ascnl up to court. 

12 . How do these Depressed Classes live in the 


niofussil ? — They live in the villages, but they 
have got their own localities, what are called patlis, 
pallis, paras, and so on. They do not live side by 
side with the caste-Hindus. 

13. Am I to understand that the Depressed 
Classes live in separate localities called pallis, pattxs, 
and so on ? — Yes, that is the situation. 

14-. And tliese arc known as Mitchi pallis, Chniidal 
paras, and so on ? — Ves. 

15. Supposing a member of the Depressed Classes 
wants to go and live in a caste village, will he be 
allowed there ? — I think not. 

1C. I suppose you have got wells dug out- by 
district boards ? — Yes. 

17. Arc there wells dug out by the district boards 
in these pallis, and so on ? — ^Yc have not any.. 

18. Supposing those people want to take water, 
will they be allowed to take water from the district 
board wells ? — Certainly not. 

10. Then what do they do ? — In Bengal we have 
got canals, tanks in the pallis and paras. 

20. Are you allowed to take water from the tanks ? 
— If the tanks are situated in the caste-Hindu 
quarter we are not allowed to take water, and even 
if they arc allowed, they will be allowed to take 
water from particular portions of the tank'. 

21. I am told that a certain dirty corner of the 
tank is allotted to these Depressed Classes ; is it a 
fact ? — It is a fact. 

22. As regard tlic children of the Depressed Classes, 
have you separate schools conducted by the district 
boards or local boards or municipal councils in these 
village parts ? — No. 

23. TJicn wlicre do these children read ? — It is 
very difficult to find accommodation for tliem. 
That is the difficulty in many cases. 

21 . T supjiose there are district board schools ? 
— Y es. 

25. ^Vhere are they located ? — ^Alostly in the 
caste-Hindu quarters. 

20 . If the children of the Depressed Classes want 
to read they hav'e to go to tlie caste-Hindu quarter ? 
—Yes. 

27. Do they got admission there ? — ^It is very 
difficult and the distance also is very' great. Admis- 
sion is not always given. 

28. Arc provided witli separate 

benches in t | • , ,ols ? — When they get admission, 

that is the 

20 . The caste-Hindu boys arc allowed to sit with 
their shoes on. whereas the boys of the Depressed 
Classes are asked to remove their shoes w’ben they 
enter the school ? — Yes ; they are not allowed to 
put their shoes on when they read in these schools. 

30. As regards water facilities in the schools, 
do these Depressed Class children get water to drink 
when they get thirsty ? — That is another difficulty. 
There is no arrangement for these children to drink 
water. I myself had the experience in my boy- 
hood. We have to wait outside the room where 
water is kept till a caste-Hindu friend comes and 
puts w’atcr in our hands. 

31. A'ou arc not given even a vessel ? — No. 

32. Are the Depressed Class children allowed to 
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touch the casfce-Hindu children in the schools ? — 
No. 

33. Supposing by accident he touches ? — ^Then 
the consequence is very serious. The Depressed 
Class boy will be thrashed. Recently there was a 
case. The parent of the caste-Hindu boj*’ who was 
touched by the Depressed Class boy thrashed the 
latter, and the case w'ent up to the court with the 
result that the parent w'as fined Rs.lO. That 
happened recently. 

34. Are these stray cases ? — No, no. I am only 
giving the cases which are uppermost in my mind 
at the present moment. These are common occur- 
rences. 

S5. Do barbers shave you ? — No : the barbers 
that shave the high caste Hindus do not shave us. 

30. Do the dhobies wash your clothes ? — ^No, 
not the ordinary dhobi. 

37. You have got your own barbers, your own 
dhobies, your own priests, and so on from your 
community itself ? — Yes. 

88. Raja Nawab Ali Khan : What do these 
priests call themselves ? — They call themselves priests. 
They belong to our class. Even our gods are 
Depressed. 

39. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Tlie ordinary Bengali 
Hindu barber or dhobi will not do service to you ? 
—No. 

40. You are an educated man ? — Yes I think so. 

41. You know some time ago there was an agita- 
tion that in the hotels and refreshment rooms in 
Edinburgh the Indian students were not allowed 
to enter. Will you kindly tell the Commission 
whether in the hotels and refreshment rooms run by 
the Hindus in Bengal, the members of the Depressed 
Classes are allowed to enter ? — Not at all, 

42. Even though you pay double the price ? — 
If they knosv the caste, they will never allow you. 

48. You have got your own temples and inandirs ? 
—Yes. 

44-. You hav'e got your own gods ? — Yes. 

45. The caste-Hindus do not worship them ? 
— ^There is no question of worship ; they do not even 
bow down to them. 

40. They consider them as untouchable gods ? — 
Yes. 

47. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : What sort of 
gods have you got ? — ^We have got the same gods 
as the caste Hindus have. The gods are the same ; 
the idols are different. 

48. The Chairman : Will you kindly tell me which 
caste you belong to ? — ^Thc Namasudra community. 

49. There are nearly two millions of them ? — That 
is the number in Bengal. 

50. Rao Bahadur Rajah : You have post offices 
in these localities of yours ? — ^No. 

51 . Post boxes ? — No. 

52. Supposing a member of your community wants 
to buy a post-card, what does he do ? — ^He has to 
go to the post office, which is situated in the caste- 
Hindu quarter. He has to throw the pice on the 
counter and the post-card is thrown back by the 
clerk in charge. The clerk does not take the coin 
from the hands of the Depressed Class man, nor 
does he hand over the card to him. He throws it 
to him. 

53. You have got your hereditary titles, like 
Jtlandal, Patre, Rai, MulUck and so on ? — Yes. 

54. Suppose there is a Depressed Class man, 
Akshay Kumar Sircar, the letter is not delivered to 
him as such, unless the term " Muchi " is added ? — 
Yes, unless his caste is put down. 

55. If he wants to buy a post-card, he has to 
stand in the verandah and pass on the coin to the 
clerk, who will throw the card to him ? — Yes. He 
will not take the money from the hands of the 
Depressed Class man. 

The Chairman : The difficulty about all this is 
this. We have heard it in different forms, I am 
sure, with a great deal of sympathy and interest. 
This is a constitutional enquiry, as you know, and 


what is the direction in which the constitution of 
India, which is a ^vTitten constitution, must be 
changed ? I am not quite clear what all this is 
going to lead to. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : The reason why I am putting 
these questions is this. The condition of the Depressed 
Classes in the Madras Presidency was worse. The 
Depressed Class man could not even enter the 
street in which the post office was located. Now, 
gradually, on account of bringing such questions in 
the Legislative Councils, such things are being set 
right. What I wish to point out is that unless we 
have got proper representation, these social differ- 
ences cannot be set right. 

50. The Chairman : That is perfectly to the 
point. That is raising a constitutional question. 
This is all designed to show, is it, that this very 
large population, 114 millions, according to one 
figure, of castes that are called Depressed in the 
presidency cannot expect to get their condition of 
things improved until their representation in the 
council is increased ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Yes, that is my point. 

The Chainnan : I should like to know from this 
deputation what representation they suggest. What 
do they want ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : I will bring out the point, 
sir. 

57. Even the postmen do not enter these Depressed 
Class localities ? — No. If by chance they find 
anyone near about the post office, they send all the 
letters through him. It does not matter to him 
whether the letter reaches the proper man or not. 

68. Mr, Hartshorn : You mean to say that there 
is no provision made by the postal authorities to 
have any letter addressed to your community 
properly delivered ? — The postal authorities might 
have. But what we find is that letters are not 
delivered to us except through this channel that I 
have mentioned. The letters are sent through 
anybody whom the postmen meet. 

59. Colonel Lane~Fox : Do you ever report ? — 
We can make reports, but the difficulty is about 
enquiry. 

60. The Chairman : Better make it plain, if 
you will. The difficulty, you say, is about the 
enquiry ; what does it mean ? — Unless the letters 
are registered, there is no record of them. If you 
go and make a complaint, they may say, “ No 
such letter has been received." We have got a 
journal of ours, and we find that when it is sent out 
to the persons by value payable post it is often 
returned as refused, while we know that it is never 
taken to the addressee. 

01. At present there is a nominated member of 
the Bengal council, nominated by the Government, 
to represent those classes which in its opinion are 
Depressed. You have such a member ? — Yes, he 
is my friend, Rai Sahib Sircar, who is here. 

02. Rai Sahib, has this last matter about the 
post office come to your notice ? — (f?at Sahib Sircar) 
Yes. 

03. Have you ever raised the question on behalf 
of your constituents in the Legislative Council ? — 
I am alone in the Council and it is very difficult to 
bring it in the Council. 

64. Rao Bahadur Rajah : As regards schools and 
colleges, you have got also hostels in which the 
Depressed Class students are admitted ? — [Mr. 
Afullich) They are not admitted into the hostels. 

65. I understand there are some hostels here in 
which they are admitted. In such cases do they 
dine jointly with the other students ? — Separate 
arrangements are made for accommodation and for 
food. 

00. They have got to clean their omi utensils ? — 
Yes. 

67. But in the case of the caste Hindus ? — ^They 
are provided ■with servants. 

08. In some hostels where bathing ghats in tanks 
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are provided, there arc separate ghats for the Dc- 
pres'cd Class students ? — Vcs. 

CO. Tlicy do not have a joint mess with the 
ca-ste-Hindn students ? — They do not have. 

70. There is a Government Sanskrit College in 
Bengal ? — -A'cs. 

71. Are the Depressed Classes allowed into this 
college ? — Ko. 

72. You are a member of the Bar ? — I am. 

".I. Even in the Bar library there are different 
arrangements for drinking water ? — In the distriet 
and sub-tIivi.sional courts there are -different ar- 


rangements. 

74. Separate tumblers arc kept? — ^Yes. 

75. The hoy in charge of the ca-Ste-Hindu room 
refuses to serve water to you ? — Ye.s, that is so. 

70. I suppose there are a number of graduates 
in your community' ? — There are a fair number. 

77. Four hundred to five hundred ? — ^Yes. 

78. 'Fiiere are M.A.'s and B.A.'s ? — Yes. 

70. .'tre tlierc many of tliem in the public service ? 
— Only a few. 

81). I should like to Icnow whether tliey find any 
dilficuUy* in entering the provincial or subordinate 
cervices ?■ — Ye.s, tlicy do find difficulty. 

HI. T understand as recently as January', 1021 
11028 ?) they recruited some sub-registrars ? — Yes. 

82. And for that the Government asked the various 
Commissioners to send up nominations ? — Yes. 

8.8. The Commissioners in turn asked the various 
Collectors ? — Y'e.s. 

81. That is, qualified candidates for these posts ? 
— That is so, 

sn. In the Dacca division, I understand, the 
Commissioner sent in four nominations ? — ^Yes. 

80 . Two Hindus and two Muhammadans ? — Yes, 
that is so. 

87. Out of these two Hindus only an M.A. belonged 
to your community’ ? — To one of the Depressed 
Classes. 

88 . And the other was a B.A., a Kay'astha ? — Yes. 

80. Of the other tivo Muhammadans, one was an 

M.A. and the other a B.A. ? — A'cs. 

00. And out of these, tivo were appointed ? — Yes. 

01. Although in the notification it was said that 
preference would be given to Backward and Depressed 
Classes ? — I believe th.at was the notification. 

02. In spite of that thov thought it fit to offer 
the appointment to the B.A. Kayastha, overlooking 
the Depressed Class M.A.'s claims ?— Yes, it was 
published in the last Gazette. 

08. Ag.ain, in June, 1028, in the Dacca Civil 
Court, there were a number of vacancies for clerks, 
hut they did not even care to advertise ? — ^That 
was what we knew. 

9t. There were a number of graduates belonging 
to the Depressed Classes who sent in their applica- 
tions for these clcrkship.s, but tlic son of an official 
who was a Matriculate was preferred ? — ^That we 
discovered later. 

O,). And a brother-in-law of the head clerk, an 
undergraduate, was preferred ? — Yes. 

))(!. And the graduates belonging to the Depressed 
Classe.s did not get a chance ? — No. 

07. .And recently, about five months ago, there 
were some appointments under the Controller of 
Currency, in Bengal ? — ^A'es. and also under the 
Accountant General, Bengal. 

OS. There, also, members of the Depressed Classes 
who were graduates, .applied for tliosc posts ?— They 


09 And they did not gel them ?— No, althougl 
an adycrtiscmcnt was made and it was said in tin 
adv'crtDcmcnt that some apiioinfments would hi 
rt'crverl for them. 

i'*'; '■'‘^■■’'''’,=1 sub-registrars in Kliulna 
r.md pur and Jessorc districts, several merabera o 
the Ucprt*s:svd Chisstti. f^tnduate.s, applied for tlicsj 

apj-tnntTncnts. but they were not preferred ? ^The^ 

were nominated by the Collectors, but 1 do no 
know wlirit happcncil after that. 


Thr C/inirrnan : It seems to me, ^fr. Rajah, 
that you have given us, with the help of the witnesses, 
some illustrations. It may be that thej' may be 
challenged ; but let us assume that it docs indicate, 
and it does seem to me it indicates, a very grave 
social condition in India. Now, I would like to know 
from this deputation what it is that they suggest 
should be done ? 

101. J^ao BaJiadur Jiajah : Mr. Mullick, till to-day, 
the 21st Januaiy, 1929, you have been exercising 
your franchise in a joint electorate ? — ^That is so. 

102- Aitliough you do not have joint worship, 
you do not have joint messing, joint bathing and joint 
social funclions ? — Yes. 

103. And you have been rubbing shoulders with 
high-caste Hindus ? — ^Ycs. 

Bao Ba/iadut' Rajah : Why do you want separate, 
electorates now ? 

104. The Chairman : I understand, at present, 
members of the Depressed Classes, if they had tlie 
franchise qualification would have voted in the 
non-Muhammadan constituencies ? — That is so. 

105. In substance they Have been voting with 
the other Hindus ? — That is so. 

lOG- Now, you say you would like to liave separate 
electorates for tliese Depressed Classes ? — Yes, sir. 

107. Will you explain to us, why ? — We see the 
position that wc have been driven to after exercising 
our vote in the joint electorate with the high-caste 
Hindus, and but for that condition, perhaps, there 
•would have been no necessity for us to come before 
this Commission and put fonvard our grievances 
which wc have been feeling from time immemorial. 
It is for that reason that we ask for a separate 
electorate, so that we might be entitled to return 
our o\vn representatives, our true representatives, 
to the Council, from where we know all this may be 
remedied. 

108. Just let me put this question to you. We 
want to consider this in a practical way. You ‘may be 
qiiitc sure that we feel a great deal of sympathy with 
the land of difficulties that you describe, but we want 
to see how far constitutional arrangements are likely 
to help you. Are you proposing that the franchise 
under which members of the Depressed Classes can 
vote is to be the same as the franchise for other 
people, or different ? — That "we have to leave to this 
Commission, but >ve have suggested in our Memoran- 
dum that the franchise should be given to every 
adult male member. 

309. You want adult franchise ? — Yes- 

110. Unfortunately, there is a good deal of 
illiteracy as yet in India, though generally speaking, 
Bengal has a very good record so far as literacy is 
concerned. But considering the disadvantages of 
the Depressed Classes in. regard to schools and so 
on, I should fear there would be at least as high a 
percentage of illiteracy amongst the Depressed 
Classes as in any other section of the population, 
is not there ? — The percentage of illiteracy is verj' 
great, no doubt. 

111. Are you proposing adult suffrage for the 
Depressed Classes in spite of the fact that they 
have a very large percentage of illilemcy ? They 
would be able to vote, would not the}^ only because 
the returning officer .would try to find out what they 
wanted to do ? — Some method must be found so 
tliat they can exercise their vote freely. 

112. Are you content to leave to a high-caste 
Hindu the business of being a returning officer and 
marking your ballot paper as you want it marked ? — 
Wc have suggested in the Memorandum that to 
obviate that difficulty coloured boxes for the different 
candidates should be used in the polling booths, 
so tlmt the voter may know for whom he is voting 
and where to put his voting paper. 

llJi, Tlic coloured box plan ? I see. There is 
another thing you have to deal with. In so far as 
it is a question of ostracism b}' high-caste Hindus, 
you people suffer because you are regarded as being 
inside the Hindu circle ; but there are some people. 
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who are in a' very backward or depressed condition 
who are not Hindus at all ? — I do not know whom 
you would mean by them. We are speaking o£ 
those who are by chance regarded as Hindus, for 
lack of another name. 

114. What I mean is this. Do you think it -would 
be justifiable to give a franchise as wide as adult 
suffrage to the Depressed members of the large 
Hindu community, but to leave unenfranchised 
people who are at the lowest level, let us say. among 
the Muhammadans or other communities ? — So far 
as this deputation is concerned, we are here to submit 
our case. That question has not been considered 
by our Association, and I am not in a position to 
give a straight answer to it. 

116. There is one other thing I should like you to 
tell me. One observes, of course, that you, sir, are 
an advocate, and we have heard that a number of 
members of the Depressed Classes are M.A.'s and 
people who have done well in the University. Do 
you not think there has been some improvement 
in the last twenty years ? — In what way ? 

116. Do not you think the position of the Depressed 
Classes has improved in the last generation ? — There 
may be grades. In the matter of education, wc 
have been forced to establish schools for ourselves, 
and there has been some improvement : but so far 
as other aspects of the matter are concerned, and with 
regard to what we understand to be the object of 
this Commission, so far as getting proper representa- 
tion in the administration of the country is concerned 
we are as backward as before. 

117. Let us take it in figures. How many members 
out of the whole do you think the Depressed Classes 
should have ? Can you suggest any figure ? — ^We 
arc not in a position to give the number at once, 
because the whole thing has to be considered. The 
figures are with Government, and it may be for this 
Commission to decide what the number should be. 

118. I am putting difficulties, not because I am in 
the least unsympathetic, but because I want you to 
deal with them. The difficulty which has been 
suggested is this. You obviously could not make a 
franchise for the Depressed Classes unless you had a 
list giving every man’s name, so that every man 
was on a list of voters. Do you think the list of 
castes is so clearly established that there is no dispute 
as to which castes are Depressed and which are not ? 
— I believe that point is not open to any further 
debate, because in the council Government were 
asked several times as to which these castes were, and 
I remember Sir Hugh Stephenson (the present 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa) said that it had been 
settled once, for all, and that it was down in the 
Government records what these castes were, 

119. You see, the census gives a list of castes, and 
the numbers add up to just over eleven millions ? — 
Yes. 

120. But not very long ago there was the Calcutta 
University Commission, and they looked into this 
and published a list of castes which was not the 
same as the census list, and their list adds up, not 
to eleven, ' but to seven millions. Evciydhing 
depends, does not it, on which castes you include ? — 
Perhaps an objection was raised by some of the 
castes which were included in the census list, and 
they asked not to be included in the Calcutta 
University Commission list. 

121. Those were the difficulties which occurred to 
me, Mr. ^lullick. I am not in the least (as I have told 
you already) lacking in sympathy, nor are any of us, 
but we are engaged on a practical task, and we want 
all the help w’e can get to enable us to discharge it. 
You think those difficulties could be got over, and 
you would prefer election to nomination ?— Yes. 
We prefer election to nomination. 

122. Are you quite satisfied that in the present 
state of affairs if there was an election the Depressed 
Classes would not be under a good deal of influence to 
vote for somebody whom other people wanted 


elected ? — If they had a separate electorate there 
would not be that trouble. 

123. Are you sure of that ? — Yes. 

124. Bahadur Rajah : Up to now you have 
b^n exercising the franchise in a joint electorate ? 
—Yes. 

125. What happened in the 1921 election ? Am I 
right when I say that because you were in a joint 
electorate the caste people, wffio predominated in 
great numbers, put up an ordinary illiterate cobbler 
to spite your community, and he was returned to the 
council ? — ^Yes. Although there were many qualified 
candidates, these people put up an illiterate cobbler 
to put us to disgrace. 

126. But if you had a separate electorate, you 
would return your true representatives ? You 
would be able to return the men w’hom you would 
like to have as your representatives if you were 
acting alone and independently ? — ^That is so. 

127. Moreover, am I to understand that a separate 
electorate will be a sort of political school for 
educating your community in the effort to exercise 
the fnmehise and criticise policy ? — Yes. 

128. If you have a separate electorate, you will be 
articulate, and will be socially respected by other 
people ? — That is so. 

129. Rai Sahib, you are a member of the Legis- 
lative Council ? — {Rai Sahib Sircar) Yes. 

130. What do you think of the attitude of that 
body towards the Depressed Clases ? — It is unsatis- 
factory. 

131. Has any legislation been attempted in your 
council to ameliorate the lot of the Depressed Classes ? 
—No. 

132. Has any legislation been passed of practical 
use to these people ? — No. 

183. Since the inauguration of the Reforms, has 
Government secured to members of the Depressed 
Classes their civic rights, which have been denied 
them for ages ? — {Mr. MttJlick) No. 

184. Are you satisfied that the Government have 
used their right of nominating Depressed Class 
representatives to local bodies properly ? — No. 

135. The Chairman : I do not follow this. What 
right of nomination to local bodies do you refer to ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : I am speaking of nomination 
of members to District Boards and Municipal Councils. 

13G. The Chairman : I realise the Government has 
the power to nominate people, but is there anything in 
the law which says that these people are to repre- 
sent the Depressed Classes ? I do not think so. — 
(Mr. Munich) There is nothing in the law, but we 
feel that in the case of District and Local Boards 
which deal with district and sub-divisional local 
affairs, after the elections are over, when the Govern- 
ment and the Government Officer who is there (the 
Collector or Commissioner) finds there is this body 
of people who have not been able to return their 
candidates, it is the duty of that officer to get over 
the difficulty by nominating some one of them, and 
that has not been done. 

137. It is a general power of nomination ? — Yes. 

138. And you think the Government, in filling 
these nominated posts, has not considered sufficiently 
the importance of getting, amongst others. Depressed 
Class men nominated ? — That is so. 

139. Sir Hari SUigh Gour : I do not think that is 
what Mr. Mullick means. I think he means Govern- 
ment have nominated members of the Depressed 
Classes, but not of the right t 5 rpe ? — No, I did not 
mean that. In most cases they have not nominated 
any representative of the Depressed Classes. It is 
not a question of right type or wrong type ; in most 
cases they have not nominated anybody. 

140. When they have been nominated, have not 
they been your representatives — Only on one or 
two boards. 

141. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Out of the 27 Boards in 
this Presidency. With regard to adult franchise, if it 
is not possible to have it, if there are difficulties in 
fornxing these big electorates, what is your altema- 
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tive 7 We ^vould not press for that for the present, 

b'-‘cau-e there may be difficulties. 

142. The Ckatrviav. : ^^^lat is your alternative ? 
\Vc u'ant separate electorates, of course. 

143. Hao Deihadur Rajah : But as regards the 
franchise ' — To lower the present one. That \ve 
leave to the Commi.ssion. The present franchise is 
Rcl cess or chaukidari tax or income tax. Wc 
would -suggest as an alternative the payment of any 

CC 5 S not a Rcl qualification — and the minimum 

cess which can now be paid i.s C annas. Payment of 
any ccss sliould be a qualification for that purpose. 
We would not go to the length of adult franchise at 

present, but would leave it there. 

144. The Ckaitman : Have you any kind of idea 
how many of the Depressed Classes are enfranchised 
and vote under the present constitution — how* many 
out of your eleven and a half millions ? — It is difticult 
to give an exact idea. 

145. I am sure it is, but is there any sort of guide 
you can give us ? — Wc shall have to find out an 
approximate figure, but it is very difficult to get at 
the exact number. 

140. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Can you give any per- 
centage. any proportion ? — It is difficult to give a 
percentage, but no doubt large numbers of our 
people have the franchise. 

147. And you want rcprc.scntation in proportion 
to your population ? — Yes, that is what we want. 

14S. Lard Burnham : On page 109 of the Gov'ern- 
ment Booh,* there is a paragraph 237 on the attitude 
of the Council here towards the Depressed Classes, 
and it ends by a quotation : There is more than 
“ a little truth in the bitter words of a speaker on the 
” Budget of 1922 " — and these are the w’ords — ' So 
" far as sweet words arc concerned, I admit that 
“ from the highest rulers of the province to the so- 
'* called Leagues, every* one shows sympathy w’ith 
'■ the condition of the Backward Classes. But when 
“ the time for practical action comes, all sympathy 
" evaporates.' " Do y*ou believe that to be a true 
statement ? — That is an e.sact .statement of affairs. 

149. Then if the mam thing is that you should 
get adequate representation, supposing it is not 
found iKis.sibIc to give you the adult franchise for 
which you make a claim, you would rather. I imagine, 
have a sy.stem of representation by nomination 
than a franchise restricted as the general franchise 
IS now for your ow’n castes ? — Wc should go in for 
a separate electorate rather than ask for nomination. 

150. il/r. llarlshorjt : I would like to pursue the 
question put by Lord Burnham. I understand that 
what you desire is that we .should adopt adult 
suffrage ? — Yes, that is our submission. 

151. And running with tliat, you would like to 
have .scpvTratc electorates in which the Depressed 
Classes would elect their own representatives ? — ^^’cs. 

152. You say. if yon cannot have adult suffrage 
you would like to ha^'C such a lowering of the 
qualification as would bring in a much larger number 
of your community as voters than at present ? — A’es. 

25.'). Suppose the Commis-rion arc unable to 
recommend adult suffrage or separate electorates 
for the Depressed Cln-S-ses, but would be prepared 
to recommend jidcquale repic.scntation for the 
I^cprcssc<i Classes by nomination, what would y'ou 
regard as adequate representation for your com- 
munity if nomination were decided upon ? — Wc 
would not go in for nomination at all, and that is 
the view that wc come to as an Association, and, 
having seen tlie unsatisfactory rc.sult.s of the 
nomination in the last three elections, we would not 
go in for nomination at all. 

151. How many scats do you think should be 
rrserved for you if you were to have your owti 
electorates ? — That, of course, ought to be left 
to this Commission, because it is so difficult to give 
a Mr.aicht answer at once. 

155. You arc 25 per cent., llj millions out of 
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40 millions; that. is your population ratio? — Yes. 

150. Assuming that figure to be correct, are you 
expecting to get seats in proportion to your 
population, or something less than that, or something 
more ? — We expect to have seats according to the 
proportion of our population. 

157. Then you expect to get 25 per cent, of the 
scats in the Council ? — ^That is our expectation. 

Sir Sa7ikarati Nair : They have said that in their 
Memorandum. 

Mr. Hartshorn : I see in their Memorandum 
they are asking for 40 per cent, of the posts. 

Sir Sayikaran Nair : Yes, and 25 per cent, of the 
scats. Would you allow me, sir, to put in one 
word of e.xplanation ? 

The Chairman : Certainly. 

158. Sir Sankaran Nair : You claim adult suf- 
frage, but in all the Memoranda you say you want 
adult male suffrage, and you object to "women's 
suffrage. Do you depart from that position ? — 
We have asked for adult male suffrage and not 
female suffrage. 

159. And you oppose the female suffrage ?•— Yes. 

IGO. Your position is the same now, also ; you 

do not w-ant women’s suffrage ? — ^No. Our position 
is the same. 

161. Mr. Hartshorn : Why ?-— We have made 
that clear in the written statement, because of the 
illiteracy and the religious superstition, and all 
that. Wc would suffer most. Our womenfolk 
would not be prepared to go to the polling-booth. 
We arc talldng of the present ; having seen the past. 
We do not know what will happen in future. 

102. Lord Sirathcoua : When you ask for 40 
per cent, of the posts in the Services, do you mean 
the higher posts, or 40 per cent, of all the posts in 
the Services ? — Here we have put down all the 
posts that are given by the provincial Government, 
and wc have given the reason that up till now our 
representation in the public administration has been 
absolutely inadequate ; and for some time to come, 
to ameliorate the conditions and to give us better 
encouragement, wc want our proper share of the 
administration. 

163. Do you think enough members of your 
community arc qualified educationally for those 
posts ? — Yes. 

164. You can produce your 40 per cent, if you 
can get the jobs ? — ^Ycs. 

105 Major Attlee : You say you arc opposed 
to women's suffrage, but you want to get rid of your 
disabilities. Are not you going to leave one great 
class, the women, labouring under the disability of 
no representation ?■ — ^T'he women to-day have to 
depend on the incomes of their husbands and fathers 
and brothers. That will have to come at some later 
time. 

160. They are economically Depressed as well ? — 
They are Depressed in their family relations as well. 

The Chairman : They are the Depressed sex ! 

1C7. Maharaja Shashi Kanta : Are not your 
Depressed Classes untouchable among.st yourselves ? 
— ^Wc have not knovTi of any. 

168. Would a benefit to one class be considered 
a benefit to all the classes ? — That is what we feel ; 
and that is the decision we have come to. 

109. Mr. Cadogan : Would you mind repeating 
that answer? I did not catch it? — I believe the 
Maharaja’s question is whether a benefit to one of 
the communities would benefit the rest. I said 
that is so, so far as tlie Depressed Classes arc con- 
cerned. 

170. The Chairman : 1 have not followed the 
point before, which was an interesting question. 
The i^Iaharaja, I think, was asking whether, if you 
take this long list of castes, if you add up the elcven- 
and-a-half millions, there are some of them ivho in 
the social scale would regard themselves as superior, 
and others in a lower scale— as Depressed as compared 
with them ? — So far as this list of the people whom 
wc have the honour to represent is concerned, they 
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have not got any idea like that. I do not know 
if it has been brought to the notice of this Com- 
mission that after these three high castes there are 
these nine classes. They might think in any way 
they like ; and they are not put down in the Depressed 
Classes. 

171. I do not know about Bengal, but I have 
some information about Madras, that in Madras 
there arc Depressed castes that will not take water 
from another and inferior Depressed caste ? — I have 
no idea of Madras. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : That is not the case now. 

172. The Chairman : Then there is an improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

173. Cord Burnham : Since when ? did 

the improvement come about ? — Since the last ten 
years or so. It is because our Associations arc 
working for these things. 

174. The Chairman : You think there is a 
solidarity, is there, growing up amongst the different 
Depressed Classes ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Yes. 

175. Mauivi Abui Kasein : You say that you feel 
various difficulties in your daily life, and that your 
representation in the public services, by which I 
understand in the actual administration of fhc 
country, is very small ? — ^Yes. 

176. May I ask you if it is a fact or otherwise that 
for want of proper representation in the administra- 
tion of the country you have suffered not only socially, 
but politically and economically ? — ^That is so. 

177. And you arc not allowed to advance because 
your representation in the machinery of administra- 
tion is' very meagre ? — That is a fact. 

178. From the replies you gave to the Maharaja, 
1 understand that you are an entirely separate and 
definite community from the caste Hindus ? — 
Certainly. 

179. And you want, therefore, to protect your 
rights by a separate electorate and a separate quota 
of representation in the legislature ? — That is so. 

180. And also in the machinery of administration 
of the Government ? — Yes. 

181. The education of your community, education 
in Bengal, is controlled by three different agencies — 
by the Government, by municipalities and by 
district boards ? — Yes. 

182. Can you tell us how far you have benefited 
from all of these bodies in the question of your 
education ? — ^Well, so far as the last two arc con- 
cerned, Municipalities and District Boards, we have 
received very little benefit from there, but from the 
Government recently we have got some little help in 
the shape of the grant of hostels, and so on, and I 
believe it was in Lord Ronaldshay's time. 

188. In the City of Calcutta, in the Medical College 
Hospital, at a special part of the hospital which was 
built by a member of the Depressed Classes, your 
members of that community were not admitted ? — 
That is what we learnt some time ago. 

184. But one of the hospitals built by a member of 
the Depressed Classes at his cost — ^the members of 
that community were not admitted to it ? — That is 
exactly what we heard, 

185. Mr. Hartshorn : They are admitted now ? 

Mauivi Ahul Kasem : Admitted because the donor 

of the building was a member of the Depressed 
Classes himself ? — That is what happened in the 
case of the Hindu School as well. 

190. Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi : What is your idea 
about the transfer of Law and Order to a popular 
Minister ? — ^^Ve have said in our Memorandum, as a 
result of our deliberations, that that should at 
present rest with the Governor and be a reserved 
and not a transferred subject. 

191. You want a separate electorate and separate 
representation, but I do not think you have told us 
how many seate you ask for ? — In proportion to our 
population. 


192. Sir Hari Singh Gour : You say you would 
like the transfer of eveiy* subject except Law and 
Order ? — Yes. 

193. But in the penultimate paragraph on page 
96 of your Memorandum you say you “ prefer 

British Rule to Home Rule for India ? — Yes, that 
is what we have stated. 

194. Is that your considered point of view ? — ^Yes, 
that was put down as a result of the deliberations of 
our Association. 

195. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Please read the next 
sentence also : it explains the whole thing. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : No, it does not. I want to 
ask you, Mr. Mullick, what is your view as to the 
political advancement of India ? To what extent is 
your community prepared to advocate a political 
advance in the constitutional development of this 
country ? — I am afraid I am not in a position to give 
a straight answer to that question, as that matter 
has not been considered by our Association. 

190. So far as the political advancement of this 
country is concerned, I take it your Association 
makes no statement ? — ^That is so. 

197. And this remark to which you have committed 
yourselves, that you prefer British rule to Home Rule 
for India, is only a reference to the Swadeshi move- 
ment, the Swarajist movement and the recent 
" independence stunt ? — It also refers to the 
sufferings we have experienced as a result of all 
this. 

198. It is an expression of the great disappoint- 
ment you have felt at the sufferings your community 
has undergone ? — Yes. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : And beyond that it has no 
significance ? 

^The Chairman : I read it like this, and I think you 
^vill probably agree with me, Sir Hari Singh. I 
think these gentlemen have come here to call the 
attention of the Conference to the seriousness of their 
social disabilities, and their deputation serves a very 
useful purpose in calling attention to that. I think 
they have said very frankly that as for the rest of 
it they are thinking of the representation of their 
ow'n classes. I do not think they are offering any 
sort of view as to the future of India ; I doubt if 
they have thought that out. 

* * 4 ^ * 4 : 4 : * 

201. Raja Nawab AH Khan : Is not it a fact there 
are half a dozen Depressed Class men. who are 
members of the Provincial Council here in Bengal ? 
— No, we have one nominated and two elected only, 
and liiose rivo came in with the other people. 

202. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Are not these two 
helping you ? — No, not in the least. 

203. Why ? — Because they came in with the caste 
Hindus. 

204. You mean because they came into the 
Council ivith the support of the caste Hindus ? — Yes. 

222. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : I should like to 
know whether there are some signs of improvement in 
the relations between your classes and the Hindu 
classes in the last ten years, since the removal of un- 
touchability has been one of the foremost items of the 
leaders ? — ^\Ve have painful evidence to the contrary. 

223. So you think there has been no improvement ? 
— ^No, except in the passing of resolutions. 

224. Sir Zulfiquar AH Khan : Do the Christians 
and the Moslems treat you as untouchables ? — We 
have no instance of that. 

225. Do you really consider yourselves, therefore, 
outside the pale of society’' ? — For all practical 
purposes. 

226. Do not you follow the Hindu rite ? — ^^Ve have 
to. We arc called Hindus for w^ant of a better 
name. 

* 4 ‘ ♦ 
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Memoranaum, suliinittea by the General Committee o£ the Darjeeling Planters’ 
Association in connection lyith the case o£ the Tea Industry in Darjeeling. 


The Ten. Industry* in Darjeeling 
may h'c regarded as Imvang been established as a 
comnirrcial enterprise m the year 185G. In that 
year the AUiban Tea Garden \vas opened by the 
Kiirscong and Darjeeling Tea Co., and another "was 
started on the Lebong spur by the Darjeeling Land 
Mortgage Banl;, these gardens being followed, in 
1850, by the Dhutaria Garden. Betaveen 18C0 and 
3804. four gardens situated at Ging, Ambiitia, 
'Palalah and Phubscring were established by the 
Darjeeling Tea Co,, in addition to the gardens at 
Tukvar and Badamtam opened by the Lebong Tea 
Co. lb' Uic end of 1800, that is to say, ten years 
after the establishment of the Industry on a com- 
mercial basis. Uicre were no less than SO gardens 
with 10,000 acres under tea cultivation and an 
outturn of approximately 44i:i,0Df) lbs. of tea. 

The latest available official statistics, being those 
for the calendar yc«nr 3027, show the number of tea 
3 >lanlations in the Darjeeling District at the end of 
that year as 108 with 00,130 acres under tea out of 
a total area of 157,010 acres in the occupation of 
tea concerns. The official returns give the daily 
fiverafic number of employees as 00, 504 souls. The 
capital employed in the Darjeeling Tea Industry is 
estimated at approximately Rs. To crores. and the 
production of tea in 1027 was 20,789.109 lbs. 

The Darjeeling Planters* ^issocialion. The objects 
of this Association arc : — To watch and protect the 
general interests of the Tea Industr>' in the Darjeeling 
District, To focus the considered opinions of its 
members on matters affecting the welfare of the 
IncUistiy* and the interests of the Planting Community. 
To represent cflcctivcly such opinions and interop 
to Government and to other authorities and public 
bodies and especially to the Indian Tea Association 
(Calcutta). To fo.ster unanimitj* and co*opcratioa 
among the Planting Community. To take such legal 
action as may be called for in the interests of the 
Association, and to raise the funds necessary to carry 
out tlio.sc objects. 

For administrative purposes the Darjeeling Dis- 
trict IS divided by the Association into 8 sub-districts, 
namely ; — 


(!) Darjeeling West, 
(2) Daijccling East, 
(8) Toesta Valley, 

(4) Rungbong Valley, 

(5) Sonada, 

(r») Tingling, 

(7) Kurscong. and 

(8) Mahanadi. 


Each centre elects a local Committee annually 
from its number, and each of these local Committees 
is cntitlcil to one representative on the Governing 
l>ody of the Association. This Governing body 
consist.s of the following twelve members, i.e., a 
l^residcnt and a Vice-President to be elected at each 
annual general meeting ; the eight local Committee 
icprcsenL'itivcs, excluding the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman ; and two additional members, other than 
the Cliairman and Vice-Chairman and the cighl 
olcct^l members, to l>c elected at Uic annual general 
meeting. This Governing T>ody conducts the affairs 
and^ controLs the funds of the -Association, and then 
duties arc performed in an honorary' capacity. The 
moml>ership of the Association comprises 80 lea 
estates representing an area of 105,000 acres, with a 
labour force witlj dependants of approximately 
lOLoOO souls, who arc cntirclv of the Nepalese race 
and form a wcn-<;etUed population residing on. the 
gareiens. About 9 per cent, of the area under lea 
cultivation IS o^^-ned and controlled bv Indians, the 
KManre. namely Ol per c,cnt.. bcing'controlled by 
Compames managwl from Calcutta and London 
and propneiory concerns. 

Memorandum, The purport ol 
this Memorandum is to place l>cforc the Sbitutory 


Commission certain facts, particularly concerning 
the Darjeeling District, which it is hoped the Statu- 
tory' Commission wiW take into consideration in the 
course of the inquiry' they' are now undertaking into 
tlic worldng of the system of Government, the growth 
of education and the development of representative 
institutions in British India and matters connected 
therewitli. 

The first matter of paramount importance to this 
Association is the question as to whether or not the 
Darjeeling District should or should not remain, 
as at present, a declared *' backwiird tract,” which 
is excluded from the jurisdiction of the Reformed 
Provincial Council and administered by the Head 
of the IProvince. This matter has been fully' con- 
sidered by the Governing body of this Association 
in close consultation with the local Committees and 
the members they represent, and it is the unanimous 
opinion that the Darjeeling District should remain, 
as it is now, under the direct administration of the 
Governor of Bengal. 

The factors which influenced Government, in 
1910, to exclude the Darjeeling District from the 
operation of the Reforms Scheme are as strong 
to-day as they were then. Geographically, racially, 
and historically the Darjeeling District, is distinct 
from the remainder of Bengal, being mainly a hill 
district in which the conditions of climate, agricul- 
ture, communications, and other considerations differ 
widely' from those obtaining in the plains of Bengal. 
The district is populated almost entirely by Nepalese 
immigrants or the descendants of immigrants from 
the State of Nepal within the last sixty years, and 
these people arc primitive and have little in common 
with the residents of Bengal. The Gurkhas of Nepal 
won the Darjeeling District from the Sikkim State 
by conquest between 1780 and 1814, but the district 
was restored to the Sikkim Raja in 1817, after the 
British war against the Gurklias, and it has all 
along been separately administered. The district 
was acquired by the British Government in 1885 
direct from the Raja of Sikkim, mainly with the 
object of making the district a sanatorium for British 
troops and residents. T3ic district has dcv'eloped 
during tlie past eighty years from an almost un- 
inhabited frontier tract to its present prosperity 
entirely by British enterprise and administration. 

The Darjeeling District lias not, up to now, had 
any direct experience of the representative system 
in connection with the elected Provincial Council 
of Bengal. Its Local and District Boards were only 
c.stablished in 2020 and arc entirely nominated, not 
elected. There is no evidence of any popular demand 
for representative Government, probably by reason 
of tlic fact that such Government would not be in 
keeping with the traditions and customs of the 
Nepalese. The mixed population of the towns may 
be induced to express a desire for more representative 
institutions, but such a desire could only reflect the 
view of a very small number of potential political 
representatives. 

If, however, it is considered that the elective 
system should be introduced into the Darjeeling 
Di.strict, this Association would submit that a 
commencement should be made in the first instance 
with tile Local and District Boards, on which the 
tea planting community with its large interests 
should be adequately represented. Such boards 
may be regarded as the training grounds for respon- 
sible government, and the true test of the advance 
made towards responsible government would be 
reflected in their successful working or othenvisc. 

Any representation which the Darjeeling District 
could reasonably expect on the Bengal Legislative 
Council would be so small in comparison with the 
masses of Bengal as to be quite ineffective in safe- 
guarding the peculiar interests of the Darjeeling 
District. Moreover, social conditions and the re- 
quirements of the district as regards education. 
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sanitation, health, \^'ater supply and other amenities 
of civilised life are widely different to those obtaining 
in the plains of Bengal. The administration of such 
subjects by the Bengal Legislative Council wnll, it is 
feared, owing to the peculiarities of the district, be 
less effective than it is at present, and it is for this 
and the other reasons set out in this Memorandum 
that the Darjeeling Planters’ Association considers 
it essential that the existing form of administration 
should be continued for the Darjeeling District. 

However, in the event of it being decided that the 
Darjeeling District must be included with the 
remainder of Bengal under the Reformed Administra- 
tion, then this Association would most strongly press 
for adequate representation to be accorded to the 


tea planting and other interests in the district, 
regard being had to its dissimilarity' from the other 
districts of Bengal. 

Finally, this Association would urge that the 
members of the Statutory' Commission should, before 
arriving at any’ decision, make a point of visiting the 
Darjeeling District in order to familiarise themselves 
with local conditions obtaining there. The Associa- 
tion will be pleased 'to afford every’ facility' for such 
a visit and mil submit oral evidence before the 
Commission in substantiation of their contention 
that the administration of the Darjeeling District 
should remain, as it is at present, under the direct 
control of the Governor of Bengal. 
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ISniAN STATUTORY COJOflSSION. 


Deputation from the Darjeeling Planters’ Association. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Uctit.-Colonel J. 0. LITTLE (President). 

Mr. r. PAGE WERNICKE (Vice-President). 

Mr. G. WRANGHAM-HARDY (Secretary). 

220 . A/r. Cadogan : I want to put one or tAVO 
questions about tliat part of the document you haa^e 
Mibrnittcd to the Commission, which is headed 
'* Purport of this Memorandum/' on page lOf. The 
Conference has already had some evidence on this 
que.stion a dav or two ago. and it was evidence w'hich 
would seem, as far as 1 can see, to conflict wdth what 
you submit in your Memorandum, so I wanted to ask 
one or two questions so as to get clear exactly what 
your proposal is. It is briefly this, I think. You 
contend tliat the backward tracts of the DaijecHng 
district slioiild continue to be kept away from the 
operation of the Reforms scheme. That is briefly 
what you suggest ? — {Colonel Little) Yes. 

2*)0. Tljc evidence which we had a day or two ago 
wa.s to the effect that the backward tracts of 
Darjeeling district were not on all fours with the 
Chittagong district, or with the backward tracts in 
other provinces, Bihar and Ori-ssa and Assam. I 
think they arc chiefly Nepale.se immigrants in 
Darjeeling, and of the Hindu religion, and of cultural 
afhmty with the plainsmen ? — Yes, tliey profess a 
form of Hinduism. It is rather mi.xed with Buddhism 
in most eases. 

•ifll. In any case, the point w.as that they were 
considerably more developed and in a condition in 
which they might now he included within the scope 
of the Reforms. That was tlie evidence submitted 
to us. I notice that you say on page lO-f : ** Tlicrc is 
•’ noevidcnccof any popular * •• ' *' 

“government.” 1 mn sure 

that it is not always easy to estimate what is a 
popular demand for anything, but a Memorandum 
hns been submitted to us by the Hillmcn’s Association 
in Darjeeling, in which they do voice this demand, or 
they place this demand before us. I do not know if 
you have seen it ? — No, I have not seen the Hill- 
rnen’s Association's document. 

232. Mr. Cadogan : What is tlie Millmcn’s Asso- 
ciation ? Is it nn Association of any siib.stancc ? 

The Chairman : It consists of flOO members, 

233. Mr. Cadogan : I think it is recogni.scd by the 
Government ? 

Sir Hart Singh Gour : Yes. 

23 1. Mr. Cadogon : It puts forward a demand to 
he brought W’ithin the Reforms, — Y^cs. 

235, 'rhat conflicts with your statement, docs it 
not i You continue to say : “ If, however, it is 

” considered that the elective system should be 
“ introduced into the Darjeeling district, this 
“ Association would submit that a commencement 
” should be made in tlie flrst instance with the Local 
“ and District Boards." But in the Hillmen's 
Association's Memorandum, one of their complaints 
is this. The Association submits that the hill 
people represent 80 j>er cent, of the population, and 
are sulTicicntly advanced, and are taking part in 
Municipal and District Board administration ? — ^They 
are taking part, but they arc entirely nominated to 
those Boards, There is no such thing as an elective 
system at prci^cnt in the district, except in the 
Municip.'iUty of Darjeeling and that of Kurseong. 

230. But your contention really is that they 
should rtuuain as they arc, at any rate at present, as 
b.nckward tracts ? — I do not quite agree with the 
term “ backward tracts.” They are probably, as you 
raid, not on a footing with other tracts which 'arc 
rightly called backward tracts, because they are 
inhabited by j>coplc who arc much more primitive; 
blit our point is that the inhabitants of the Darjeeling 
hill district arc of an entirely separate race and 
customs and cHm.atc and country' from the rest of 
Ik-ncAl, n:ul that it will be no advantage to the 
people* ol tho-c tracts to l>c included in the Province 
o! of which they h.ivc never formed a part. 

Mr, Ca-Jogan : J have no other question to ask. 


237. The Chairman : I should like to follow it a 
JitUe. I gather tliat this Darjeeling Planters* 
Association are here urging what they conceive to be 
the interests of these hillmen ? — Yes. We consider 
it more in the interests of the hillmen to remain 
excluded than to be included in the Reforms. 

238. But the change, if it were made, would have 
the effect, would it not, of including some tea gardens 
which are now excluded ? — Y’es. 

239. And your Association is quite properly formed 
to promote the interests of the tea gardens ? — Yes. 

240. I am not quite clear whether I am to under- 
stand that what you put before us is put before us 
solely from considering the ethnological peculiarities 
of the hill tracts, or whether it has an^Thing to do 
with what you conceive to be the interests of the 
tea gardens — I do not know that it would make 
very much difference to the tea industry in the 
Darjeeling district, whether it is included or excluded. 

2-H. Do not think for a moment that I am hostile 
to the proposal ; I have not considered it ; but one 
naturally supposes that the Darjeeling Planters’ 
Association, though I am sure they take a proper 
interest in these racial questions, are primarily con- 
cerned as a community of biisine.ss men in con- 
sidering what is in the interests of the business they 
represent ? — Yes, that is so. 

242. But 3 'ou have not said anything about that. 
Why is it in the interests of the tea gardens of the 
Darjeeling district to be excluded from the Reforms ? 
— Because we think that the inclusion of the district 
in the Reforms would bring with it elections, and an 
upset of the labour. 

Mr, Travers: The point, if I may intervene, is 
that the tea planters, who live for many years 
amongst their labourers, arc anxious to do the best 
for those labourers. They naturally get fond of 
them after living among them for years and years, 
and the Darjeeling Planters’ Association wishes to 
do its best for the people among whom they live. 

The Chairman : I am sure it is so. At the same 
rime, I rather wanted to know whether the appre- 
hended change was really limited to the hillmen. 
Surely it has its effect on the tea gardens, 

Mr. Travers : May I ask a question or two about 
the hillmen ? 

The Chairman : Yes. 

243. Air. Travers : The fact is that your Associa- 
tion itself has no axe to grind in this matter at all. 
It docs not matter to the tea gardens whether you 
arc witliin the province or outside ?-— No, not par- 
ticularly, I think. 

2L1-. All you want to do is to do the best for the 
people of the district ? — Yes. 

245. The Chairman : 1 am quite willing to believe 
that ; but why docs it not make any difference ? 
Does it make no difference whether the Bengal 
legislature makes the laws which affect the tea 
gardens ? 

ilfr. Travers : I directly represent them outside, 
and I can put up anything for them, whether they 
arc within or not, but at the same time, if the district 
should be included, the Darjeeling planters want to 
have a representative of their o\vn. The reasons for 
that. Colonel Little, I take it, are tliat your labourers 
in Darjeeling arc of a different race from those in the 
plains, and you have different labour methods ? — Yes. 

240, And, therefore, if the district is included, you 
think you should have your own representative ? 
— ^Yes. 

247. Mr. Cadogan said a word or two about the 
Hillmen’s Association. I do not wish to crab any 
organisation, but do you consider that the Hill- 
men’s Association really represents the people of the 
Datjeeling district ? — I should say not 

248. Has it any branches outside Darjeeling ? — 

I believe that they propose to form branches at 
Kurseong and Kalimpong. 

249. But they have not done so at present ? — 

I do not think so, at present. 

250. Do they have frequent meetings, or anything 
of tliat .sort ? — Well, we never hear of any meetings, 
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and in a newspaper report of May last it is stated 
that after a lapse of many years the local Hillmen’s 
Association held their annual general meeting. 

251. When this came up before the Conference, 
the other day, this question of inclusion or exclusion, 
the Chief Secretary said that Government offiews 
now considered it as advisable. Have you heard 
of Government officers having made any inquiries 
outside Darjeeling amongst the people who live in 
the tea gardens in reference to that subject ? — Not 
to my knowledge. An inquiry was addressed to the 
Local Planters' Association, which I represent, and 
also to the branch of the European Association, 
and, I believe, to the Hillmen’s Association, but I 
have heard of no other inquiries. 

252. Mr. Hartshorn : Are there any other Associa- 
tions of whom inquiries should be made ? They are 
the three Associations you mentioned yourself ? — 
There is a Moslem Association in Darjeeling. There 
is a very small Moslem community there. They, 
possibly, may have had an inquiry ; I do not know. 

253. Mr. Travers : Is it not also a fact that more 
tlian one Deputy Commissioner of considerable 
experience in Darjeeling — recent experience — has said 
to you that he thinks it would be advisable to exclude 
the district from the province ? — ^That is so. 

254. The Chairman : It certainly would be a 
very curious result. When we were in Assam, wc 
were on the whole urged to exclude some areas that 
are at present included ; while it appears to be the 
other ^^'ay round here. \Vhat do your colleagues of 
the Provincial Committee feel about it, Sir Abdel- 
kerim ? 

Abdelkerim Chttenavi : We feel that they are 
the best people to judge. T do not think that we 
have any particular views. If they claim to speak 
on behalf of the hiilmcn tliere, I think they ought to 
know more about it than anyone else. There is a 
small section which has been influenced, I suppose, 
by things that happen do^vn below in the plains, 
and they may have put fonivard a claim of that 
kind : but as legards the people there, I live in 
Darjeeling pretty often, but I have not heard of 
any very great demand to be included within the 
Reforms. 

255. Lord Burnham : I find that the Hillmen’s 
Association consi.sts of members of various sections 
of the population inhabiting the area who have 
conie from difierent places. They do not even meet 
each other often, and I wonder how they transact 
business of this Association ? — I do not know, sir. 
I have never been present at their meetings. The 
Darjeeling Planters’ Association, however, cultivates 
good relations with the Hillmen’s Association as 
far as possible. We have invariably invited represen- 
tatives of their Association to attend our annual 
general meetings, which are held in March every year, 
and they have on one or two occasions attended, 
but not of late years. 

256. What I am wondering at is how these hillmen, 
whom Bengal claim from these various places, come 
together in order to formulate their views in the 
matter of claiming further reforms and an increased 
status for them ? — That demand, sir, comes from a 
section of hiilmcn drawn largely from the towns of 
Darjeeling, Kurseong and Kalimpong. 

257. The Chairman : I suppose that the labour of 
the tea gardens in your district consists of immigrant 
labour ; or is it all local labour ? — It is entirely 
Nepalese labour sir, but most of it is well-settled 
on the estates ; that is to say, a large portion of it 
was born on the estates, but they are all originally 
immigrants from Nepal. 

258. I see ; then you establish colonies for them, 
and they stay on in the estates ; and now even their 
second generation works in the gardens.' But is 
the labour free to go out whenever they want ? — 
Ves ; the labour is entirely free ; they can come and 
go as they like. 

25t). It is really a very healthy organisation. I 
wonder how far the people of this Hillmen 's Associa- 


tion ‘would like to associate u*ith them the employees 
in your tea gardens ?-r-I have made enquiries recently, 
and I can hear of no employees on tea gardens who 
are members of the Hillmen's Association, 

Mr. Travars : We consider as part of our job, 
sir, not only to represent our own interest, but also 
represent the interest of these people. 

260- The Chairman : Would you mind telling me 
this ? In your view are there signs of an increase 
in political interests or self-consciousness among the 
hillmen ? — I should say that there are no signs 
among the general body ; but there may be signs of 
it in the towns. 

**»»***« 

207. Sir Arthur Froom : On page 104 of your 
Memorandum you say : “ Social conditions and the 
" requirements of the district as regards education, 
'' sanitation, health, water supply and other amenities 

of civilised life are widely different to those ob- 

taining in the plains of Bengal. The administration 
“ of such subjects by the Bengal Legislative Council 
“ will, it is feared, owing to the peculiarities of the 
" district be less effective than it is at present.” 
Where does the money come from for education, 
sanitation, water supply and so on ? Is it not from 
the Government of Bengal ? — I suppose from the 
general revenues of the province of Bengal. 

268. Is that voted by the Council ? 

Mr. Travers : No ; it is reserved ; it is not 
voted ; that is one of our points, sir, that the people 
have peculiar wants and those wants will be more 
thoroughly attended to by Government than by the 
Legislative Council ; and in a province like this a 
lot of things have to be done for the people of the 
country, 

260. Then your fear is that Darjeeling would be 
left out in the matter of progress of education, 
sanitation and so on ? — ^We think that the measures 
suitable to the remainder of Bengal would be un- 
suitable to the Darjeeling District, and the adminis- 
tration would be less sympathetic towards the people 
if it were administered by a minister. 

270. You contend that in the Darjeeling District 
matters in regard to education, sanitation, water 
supply, and so on are in advance of many other parts 
of Bengal ? — Certainly they are in advance on all 
tea estates, and possibly they are not behind the 
rest of the country, in any case. 

271. In fact, you feel satisfied with the progress 
made in the matter of sanitation of the estates ? — 
On the estates, yes. 

272. And you do not want any action to be taken 
which would endanger the present satisfactory state 
of affairs there. Is that so ? — Yes. 

273. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Assuming that the 
measures suitable to the plains of Bengal arc un- 
suitable to Darjeeling, why should you think that the 
minister in charge of education, sanitation, and so 
on would not adapt himself to the special require- 
ments of the hill tribes ? — Compared with the 
remainder of Bengal, Darjeeling is a v'ery small 
district, and I fear that any Bengal minister will 
have his hands so full unth Bengal affairs that he 
will have little time to spare to the special needs of 
Darjeeling. 

274. But supposing steps were taken to ensure 
that he pays special attention to tlie backward hill 
tribes of Darjeeling, that objection will disappear ? — 
Yes. 

275. The Chairman : Thank you verj' much. It 
is an interesting and curious point, and one attaches 
more importance to the views of the Darjeeling 
Planters’ Association, because, as I understand it, 
it does not really make any difference between its 
own interests and the special interests of these hiilmcn, 
and that you are saying this because you think that 
it is in the best interests of the tribesmen them- 
selves ? — ^That is so, sir. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 

and Ceylon. 


Introclucttcn. The body as the Associated 

ChamlKrs of Commerce of India and Ceylon is a 
company incorporated in 1920 for the following pur- 
poses among others : — 

1. To promote and protect the trade, commerce, 

industries and raanufactures of India and 
Ceylon. 

2. To take up, consider and discuss questions 

connected witli or affecting such trade, 
commerce, industries and manufactures ; 

3. To promote or oppose legislative or other 

measures affecting such trade, commerce 
and manufactures. 

4. To coUect and circulate statistics and other 

information relating to such trade, com- 
merce and manufactures. 


(a) That the position of the Government 

of India vis-a-vis the Assembly is 
strengthened. 

(b) That the Central Government is given 

powers of inteia’-ention in the event of a 
breakdoum of Government in any 
Prov'ince. 

(c) That Provincial Second Chambers are set up. 
(<f) That adequate safeguards are provided for 

the administration of the Police. 

(c) That a clause is inserted in the new Govern- 
ment of India Act, forbidding dis- 
crimination against industrial and com- 
mercial interests in Central and Provincial 
legislation and taxation, and in Municipal 
bye-laws and taxes. 


Tlie Association is composed of seventeen member 
Ch«ambers, most of them predominately European, 
but including Indian members as well. These 
representations to the Statutorj' Commission are, 
however, made by a smaller number of Chambers, 
for the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce is not con- 
cerned, and the Burma and Punjab Chambers arc 
making separate representations. 

The Chambers which associate themselves with 
this Memorandum are, in alphabetical order, the 
Bengal, Bombay, Calicut, Chittagong, Cocanada, 
Cochin. Coimbatore, Karachi, Madras, Narayanganj, 
Korthern India, Tellichcny, Tnticorin and Upper 
India Chambers. 


A study of the membership of tlic various Chambers 
which constitute the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, will show that they arc able to speak on 
behalf of almost the whole of British commercial and 
industrial inlcrc.sts established in India, and also on 
behalf of large Indian interests. It is, indeed, 
almost impossible to draw any line of demarcation 
between British and Indian interests in regard to 
invested capital, for companies floated and managed 
by British managing agents are frequently owned to 
a very large extent b}' Indians. Similarly, in many 
companies generally regarded as Indian, a consider- 
able number of the shareholders may be British. 
While, therefore, it is not possible to produce any 
e.'cact figures to .show the magnitude of the interests 
rcpre.scntcd by the Associated Chambers, it may be 
said that if the estimate that 000 ,000,000 of 
Britisii capital has been invested in India is correct, 
the As.sociatcd Chambers represent by far the greater 
part of that, as wcU as a very large amount of capital 
raised in India and entrusted to the care of British 
managing agents. Tlie interests of the members of 
the individual Chambers include tea, jute, cotton, 
mining, timber, leather, shipping, railways, agri- 
cullurc, engineering, insurance, laanking and in 
general nil forms of c.xport and import trade. 

'I’he Associated Chambers of Commerce accept the 
Declaration of August the 20th, 1017, as being a 
pledge binding on the British Government, the 
Government of India, and tlie British people as a 
whole, and they are tlicmsclvcs s^mipathctic to 
Indi.an aspirations. They rcaiisc that in some 
provinces |>oor response has l>ccn made to the 
opportunities for self-government given by the 
Government of India Act, 1010 , but the Chambers 
are prep.arcd to take the initiative in recommending 
a j»olicy which will, they hope, go far to meet Indian 
a'-pirations. 'Hicy think it important that lack of 
c.o-opemtion on the one hand should not result in a 
narrownc-ss of outlook on the other. They believe 
that irresponsibiUty can largely be overcome bv 
giving responsibility, and they arc prepared to ngiec 
to Indi.ans being afforded an opportunity of exercising 
genuine control in the government of the provinces 
I adequate 5afrguard5 arc provided. The Chambers 
therefore recommend the grant to provinces of 
to full responsible autonomy 


Provincial Governments. While recognising that 
d 3 rarchy is an ingenious temporary expedient for 
training Indians in the task of self-government, the 
Chambers of Commerce believe that it has now 
exhausted its possibilities and, whether rightly or 
not, is so universally unpopular in India that it is 
desirable to abolish it as far as may be possible 
when introducing a new constitution. 

Owing to the consistent efforts of a large party in 
India to make dyarchy unworkable, the Governor in 
Council in nearly every province has been to some 
extent compelled to adopt a policy of assisting the 
Ministers for the moment in office against all efforts 
of the other elected members of the Legislative Council 
to eject them. This is most clearly shown by the 
fact that, contrary to the intention of the framers of 
dyarchy, the official bloc has been consistently used 
to support ministers. It has, therefore, resulted that 
ministers in no province have been wholly res- 
ponsible to the elected members of the legislature 
and consequently they have been regarded by many 
Indians as to some extent a subsidiary branch of 
the bureaucratic Government. This has involved 
both halves of the diarchic Government in oppro- 
brium ivhich each half individually might not have 
incurred. 

The Chambers of Coinmerce, while fully alive to the 
risk involved, are prepared to recommend the 
abolition of the Provincial Executive Council, and 
the transfer to a Ministry responsible to the pro- 
vincial legislature of all subjects (or in the view of 
some Chambers, all subjects except Law and Order) 
now administered by either half of the Government. 
Official nominated members should be withdrawn 
and should return to their intended role of adminis- 
trative officers. The Alinistry will be ivholly res- 
ponsible for carrying on the Government, and will 
neither incur the control nor receive the support of 
an Executive Council nominated from outside. 

It will be necessary that the Secretaries of the 
Departments who will constitute the permanent 
staff, and on whom Ministers will have to rely to a 
vcr>' great extent, should be senior men in their 
respective services and be adequately paid. 

The word adequately " may be emphasised, 
because the abolition of the higher paid posts of 
Executive Councillors will seriously diminish the 
prospects of members of the Civil Service, while the 
responsibility on the senior men, as tlie permanent 
staff in each department, will be a heavy one. It is 
common knowledge that in England Ministers of all 
parties place very full reliance on the permanent 
staff and never fail to obtain their fullest assistance, 
even guidance, no matter what political party is in 
poirer. 

The Governor should continue to preside over the 
Ministry' and, after such consultation as he considers 
expedient, would appoint his ministers from amongst 
those members of the Council who might be expected 
to control a majority. If and when the Ministiy 
loses the confidence of the legislature and is defeated, 
the Ministry* wall resign and the Governor will form 
a new Ministry, presumably resting on the support 
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of a somewhat different coalition of groups. It is 
obviously desirable that some convention as to joint 
responsibility should grow up, but the Chambers do 
not believe that this can be laid down as a rule, nor 
do' they think that, in a country where political 
divisions are likely to take the form of a large number 
of small groups rather than of two or three large 
political parties, it is ever likely to be so strict as 
it is in Great Britain. 

Law and Order. — Judicial Administration. The 
Associated Chambers attach the utmost importance 
to the independence and impartiality of all courts 
exercising civil jurisdiction. Owing to its work of 
hearing appeals from subordinate courts throughout 
a Province, the Judges of a High Court are able 
to form a fairly reliable judgment of the qualities 
and capabilities of junior judicial officers, and the 
Local Government in the past has consulted the 
High Court before making appointments of District 
and Subordinate judges. The High Court is expected 
to supervise and inspect subordinate courts, but 
this is an onerous task which, with other judicial 
administrative work, has engaged much of the time 
of the Chief Justice and other judges, and without 
sacrificing the w’ork of the High Court itself it is 
usually impossible to carry out as much inspection 
as is desirable. Some means should be provided to 
enable that inspection to be carried out at regular 
intervals. 

It would appear that the posting and transfers 
of District and Subordinate judges should be super- 
vised by the High Court if political and communal 
influence is to be excluded. 

The present arrangement by which the Calcutta 
High Court is under the administrative authority 
of the Government of India, but the local Government 
provides the finance, is clearly unsatisfactory and 
a scheme should be devised for making the Central 
Government responsible for supplying the finance 
required.. The Chambers consider that all the 
High Courts should be under the Government of 
India, both for administration and finance. They 
also regard it as essential that the Secretary of 
State should continue to be responsible for new 
permanent appointments of Judges to the High 
Courts under Letters Patent of the King. 

Police Administration. The Chambers have given 
the most anxious consideration to the question of 
the control of the Police and the maintenance of 
Law and Order. Upon the good administration of 
this department depend the stability of the country 
and the security of life and property. Some 
Chambers, therefore, are averse from any transfer 
of this subject, but a majority believe that the risk 
must be taken if any real self-government is to be 
given to the provinces. The different views are 
dealt with in the following paragraphs. 

The majority of Chambers hold the opinion that 
the expedient of centralising the Police would prove 
administratively most difficult, if not impossible, 
as the Central Government could not exercise any 
useful control over Police scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Even if it were possible, 
the withdrawal of control from the provincial 
authorities would result in increased suspicion and 
dislike of the Police, who would appear as the 
myrmidons of a remote and uncontrolled alien 
bureaucracy, and there could be no chance of this 
popular resentment being modified so long as 
responsibility for maintaining law and order did not 
lie on the provincial ministers and council. The 
surest way to make those responsible for governing 
realise the need for an, effective and active police 
force is to make them responsible for the maintenance 
of order, so that their countrymen ^vill hold them to 
blame if they fail to secure that safety of person 
and property to which the citizen is entitled. So 
long as the maintenance of Law and Order is in any 
form reserved, criticism nstII be more directed againrt 
the methods adopted by the bureaucracy and police 
to preserv^e the peace than against those sections of 
the populace which are disturbing it. 


These Chambers have also considered as an 
alternative that the Police should be under the 
Governor, with a senior official, such as a controller 
of services or chief secretary, to advise him and to 
issue all executive orders ; but the objections given 
above apply equally to a proposal to reserve the 
maintenance of order to an extra-parliamentary 
authority within the province, and the position of 
the Governor in being made to assume duties of so 
controversial a nature would quickly become im- 
possible. 

They take the view that the problem is largely 
one of principle, that the elementary and primary 
duty of any Government is the maintenance of 
law and order, and that if Provincial Governments 
are not to be trusted with that responsibility, the 
only logical attitude is to say that the time has not 
yet come for any further advance towards provincial 
autonomy. 

But they do recognise that special safeguards will 
be required to prevent wongful and unfair treatment 
of Magistrates and Police Officers, even down to the 
subordinate ranks, for having discharged tlieir duty 
in circumstances of difficulty. They find it difficult 
to make adequate proposals on this point, but they 
do not consider it incompatible vrith the idea of 
giving full provincial control over the administration 
of the Police force to provide some special safeguards 
resting wi+h the Governor and Governor -General in 
Council to protect officers from persecution or unfair 
punishment, particularly when, they are subject to 
heated and vexatious attacks at times when feeling 
runs high and becomes irresponsible and unreasonable 
owing to communal or civil outbreaks of disorder. 

Subject to such Siifeguards tliis majority, therefore, 
would favour the administration of the Police force 
of a iirovince by the province, but would leave the 
Criminal Investigation Department, as at present, 
with the Central Government. 

Some Chambers consider that Law and Order 
should remain a provincial subject, but that the 
portfolio for this Department should be with the 
Governor, who, in administering it, should himself 
function as a Minister. For obvious reasons it is 
impossible that the Governor himself should appear 
in person to answer to the legislature on questions 
affecting Law and Order, and it is, therefore, 
further recommended by these Chambers that, in 
his capacity of Minister, the Governor should be 
represented in the Legislature by a senior official, 
acting as a Parliamentary Secretary. The Governor's 
powers of veto should extend to Law and Order as 
to other matters, but his powers of certification, 
which it is recommended should be severely circum- 
scribed, should certainly apply to Law and Order. 
(See Upper India Chamber’s separate Memorandum).* 

Yet other Chambers, wffich are opposed to 
transferring to the Provincial Councils the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of Law and Order, 
recognise the logical argument in favour of so doing, 
but contend that the risk is too great and that there 
is. no justification for exposing life and property to 
the danger that this would entail. These Chambers 
do not approve of even the modified proposal of 
placing the Police under the direct control of the 
Governor. As they wish to abolish dyarchy to the 
fullest extent possible whilst ensuring the efficiency 
and impartial administration of the Police, tliey 
recommend that the administration of tlie Police 
throughout India should be in the hands of the 
Central Government working through Commissioners 
in the provinces who would maintain a close liaison 
%vith the local Government. 

It is a matter for consideration w'hether the special 
Armed Police Forces maintained in some Provinces 
such as the Malabar Special Police in Southern 
India, and the Frontier Rifles of Bengal, should be 
placed under the control of the Central Government 
or of the Army Department, but a decision on this 
point would necessarily depend on the decision on 


* Printed in Vol. XVI. 
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the main problem and on the specific representation 
of the local Governments concerned. 

provincial Lefislntures. The Chambers do not 
recommend any alteration in the legal po^Ye^s or 
composition of the provincial legislatures except the 
v.'itlidra*.va! of all the nominated official members, 
subject to the possible retention of a Parliamentary 
Secretary representing tlie Governor. They are not 
prepared to e.vprcss any opinion upon the franchise, 
but they would point out that the electorate is 
Ktc.adily growing in everj’^ province owing to the 
incrca*-^* in the nijml>cr of persons who satisfy the 
conditions required of voters. They would be 
oppo‘=ed to any lowering of the qualifications, save 
perhaps to secure better representation of tlic rural 
electorate, as they believe that it will be a slow and 
laborious task to educate even the present electorate, 
which should not be swamped by an addition of 
large numbers of less educated and experienced 
persons. 

Although tlie legal powers of the Councils would 
not be altered, their political powers would be 
immensely increased if tlie whole Government were 
made responsible to them, and the Ministers did not 
by merely accepting ofiicc obtain the consistent and 
almost unquestioning support of the officially 
nominated bloc, \\lien tJie bureaucracy is no longer 
invoUed in trying to work the political machine, 
}>olitical feeling will, perhaps, not be roused against 
it to the same extent, and Indian politics may be 
expected to take on the character of natural rivalry 
bel^vcen partj’’ groups. For the first time members 
of the Provincial Councils will rexdise tliat the res- 
ponsibility for maintaining a Gov'cmmcnt in office to 
carry on the administration of the province will 
rest upon them, and the Chambers think an unreason- 
ab/e attitude will quickly have its consequence on tl\c 
prosperity and welfare of the people of the provinces, 
instead of merely resulting in tlio exercise by the 
Governor of his special powers. The grant of full 
responsibility to the legislature will enable the 
I>owers of certification of the Governor to be abolished. 
These have been inevitable so long as he had a 
special re.sponsibility to discharge to the Secrctaiy of 
State, and ultimately to ParUarnent. But when once 
the responsibility rests upon the Council, they will 
no longer be required. If, however, the proposal to 
retain control of I.aw and Order by the Governor is 
adopted, the power of certification of supply for this 
department will be necessary. 

Secotul Chambers. It appears. howe%'cr, neccssarj^ 
that if this very sweeping reform is to be carried out, 
a Second Chamber should be created. The Chambers 
<lo not feel called upon to make any detailed recom- 
mendation as to the exact powers or composition of 
this Second Chamber. They would, however, point 
out that many Indians wdiosc judgment, experience 
and social position would make them valuable 
members of the legislature, will never solicit voles on 
the hustings for election to a popular House. 

Such men would, how’cvcr, be willing to serve in 
an Upper House if it were composed largely of 
noininatetl members holding office for five vears or 
more, and eligible for rc-nomination. Of these 
at)ont two-thirds might be elected by the Council of 
St.ate electorate, and one-third nominated by the 
Governor. European representation should be pro- 
yided for in both cases. This cannot be regarded 
m any sense as a reactionary proposal, for the 
meml^ers of the Senate in Canada and of some of the 
1 rovincial Upper Houses in Australia arc nominated. 

Public. Srnicr CotnmissiQu. The Associated 
Charnl^rs recommend that Ministers should be 
rclifvci! of the invidious duty of resisting importunitv 
by the p^ovi^ion of special inachincrv for the 
reciuttmg of provincial scr\'iccs. 

The) Mij’gest that this end might perhaps be 
attained by the creation of X'rovincial Public 


I'C.’it 

Service Commissions, or of Provinch} Selection 
on the lines suggested bv para. 2(5 of the Lee 
Committees Rejxjrt. It rnight'lx: found convenient 


to have a full-time paid Chairman, with whom would 
be associated two members appointed ad hoc for 
making particular appointments. In any case the 
all-India Public Service Commission should have 
some power of supervision regarding methods of 
appointment, i.e. recruitment and the conduct of 
examinations. 

The Chambers would be failing in tlieir duty if they 
did not urge the need for safeguarding the prospects 
of Europeans at pre.sent in the Services. 

The position of members of the covenanted ser\-ices 
is, of course, different from that of members of the 
uncovenanted services, and their contractual rights in 
relation to the Secretary of State may be regarded as 
a sufficient safeguard. The Chambers are confident 
that no proposal to abrogate or circumscribe these 
rights would be even considered by Parliament ; 
but they wish to draw attention to the vital import- 
ance to members of the Imperial Services that the 
security of their pensions should be guaranteed, and 
that they should be granted over a long period the 
option of retiring on proportionate pension, an 
option granted at the time of the introduction of the 
present reforms, and now shortly due to expire. 

The maintenance, however, of ultimate rights of 
this kind, is no guarantee that the British member of 
the services will find tlic conditions of work such as 
to induce him to stay in India, and give his willing 
service ; and it is generally recognised that the 
withdrawal of the bulk of the British element would 
jeopardise the success of any Indian constitution, 
and, in fact, the stability of the country. 

The danger of discrimination against European.^ 
by Indian Ministers is very real, and, indeed, a case 
is mentioned in the report of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee, 1924 (See para. 34 and AppendLx 5). 

Though the Chambers are most deeply impressed 
with the necessity of guarding against a quick 
withdrawal of the British element, they can find no 
concrete suggestion to make, but they feel they 
should emphasise the vital importance of retaining 
the Governor as the final authority in regard to all 
appointments and postings in the covenanted 
services. 

The position of a member of the provincial or 
subordinate services would appear to be adequately 
safeguarded under tlie Rules regarding the Civil 
Services in India made by the Secretary of State in 
Council under section DO B (2) of the Government of 
India Act on 21st June, 1024, in cases where action 
is definitely taken against him by the local Govern- 
ment, if Rule XIX be amended to give officers of a 
subordinate service a right of appeal to the Provincial 
Public Service Commission or Selection Board ; but 
it is not clear that he can obtain redress where he is 
nacrely passed ov^er. The Chambers are apprehensive 
that among these lower posts Indian Ministers may be 
disposed to press on Indiunisation by passing over 
European and Anglo-Indian officials without 
formulating any charges against them. 

The Associated Chambers desire to point out 
that they are not opposed to Indianisation provided 
that it docs not involve a decline in efficiency or an 
injustice to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, who have 
entered a scrxdce with certain expectations which 
ought not to be defeated on grounds of race or colour. 

IntCTyeniioH by the Governor-General. While desirous 
of making recommendations of so liberal a character 
as to meet all legitimate Indian aspirations, the 
Chambers of Commerce do not conceal from tliem- 
sclves the possibility that the new constitution like 
the old one may be faced by deliberate opposition or 
obstruction on the part of some Indian group or 
partj'. They therefore consider that provision 
must be made to meet the danger of a breakdown of 
^vemment m any province. They consider that 
the Goyemor-Gcneral in Council should be given 
powers in case of necessity to intervene, and in fact 
to suspend the constitution, so that the Governor 
may cany on the administration in such wav and 
under such conditions, and for such time as may be 
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laid do^v^l by the Governor-General in Council with 
the assent of the British Government. Further, it 
should be laid down that a declaration by the 
Governor-General in Council of a breakdown of 
Government in any province should be conclusive, 
and not open to reference to any court. 

. llelntions between Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments. The Chambers desire to direct the attention 
of the Commission to the opinion expressed by the 
majority of the Keforms Enquiry Committee in para. 
48, that “ in the event of the transfer of all sub- 
jects, the existing Rule 49 of the Devolution 
Rules would leave an insufficient control in the 
Central Government *' \ and to another passage 
Much clearer definition and a much closer examina- 
tion of the relations between the Central and 
Local Governments would be an essential pre- 
liminary to any scheme of provincial autonomy in 
India.” 

The Federation of British India, if it comes into 
being, will start upon its career with an inestimable 
initial advantage in having developed from a powerful 
Central Government. This should enable it to avoid 
the dangers and troubles of excessive decentralisation 
which are almost universal in federations in their 
early sfciges owing to the weakness of the Central 
Government and tlie particularist feeling of the 
provinces. It would be disastrous if this advantage 
were sacrificed, and owing to excessive decentralisa- 
tion, the Government of India, like the Common- 
wealth Government in Australia, were hampered in 
every way by the vested rights of the Provinces. 

In particular, a very careful definition of the 
respective rights of the Central and Provincial 
Governments in matters of labour legislation or 
disputes will be necessary if conflict is to be avoided. 
The Chambers agree with the minority of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee that, following the precedent of 
Canada, all authority not specifically conferred on 
the Provinces should remain vested in the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Chambers arc of opinion tl\at the present 
system, by which the Loan requirements of the 
Local Governments are made knoAvn in advance to 
the Government of India, which includes them in its 
own Loan programme and enables the Provinces to 
obtain money more cheaply than Avould be the 
case if they had to borrow on the security of their 
ovTi revenues, has proved satisfactory. They believe 
that the present borrowing rules give all such powers 
as are necessary to the Local Governments, and these 
should, therefore, be in no way relaxed. They 
approve of the intention ultimately to entrust to a 
Central Board of Non-official Commissioners the 
raising of loans required for the Provinces. 

Terminal Taxes. The Associated Chambers consider 
tliat, whatever constitution may be framed for 
India, and whatever degree of autonomy may be 
given to the Provinces, it is essential that British 
India should not cease to be a single economic unit 
enjoying internal free trade. Owing to what was 
probably an error of drafting, the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules made under the Government of India Act, 
1919, gave to Provincial Governments an unrestricted 
right to levy and increase a terminal tax in any town 
where an octroi had been in force on the 0th July, 
1917.' The effect of "Uiese so-called terminal taxes 
in ports and other centres of transit trade has been 
to impose a burden on commerce which has made it 
difficult for the Central Govemnient to foster the 
economic development of the country by a judicious 
adjustment of railway rates and customs duties. 
Municipalities favourably placed have been enabled 
virtually to increase the Imperial Customs Tariff or 
the raihv’ay freight, and to appropriate the proceeds 
for the benefit of the local inhabitants. The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee condemned this form of taxation, 
and Chambers will be able to deal with the question 
in detail if and when they appear before the Finance 
Committee. 

The Associated Chambers venture, however, to 


recommend to the Statutory Commission tliat tlie 
difficulty in its widest aspect should be met by a 
provision in the constitution similar to sections 
9 and 10 of tlie Constitution of the United States of 
America which provide inter alia that ” No tax or 
dutj'^ shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State ” and “ No State shall, Mdthout the consent of 
the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be absolutely necessarj’ 
for executing its inspection laws ; and the net produce 
of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports 
or exports, shall be for the use of the Treasur^’^ of the 
United States ; and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress.” 

Any abolition of terminal taxes would, of necessity', 
have to be gradual to enable municipalities to sub- 
stitute other sources of revenue. 

Major Ports. By Rule 9 of Schedule I (Part I) of the 
Devolution Rules, ” Ports declared to be major ports 
by rule made by the Governor-General in Council, or 
by or under legislation by the Indian Legislature ” are 
a central subject. The Government of India at the 
present time exercises its control over all the major 
ports except Chittagong through the agency of the 
reserved side of the Local Governments. It is, indeed, 
the intention of the Government of India to under- 
take the direct administration of all the major ports, 
but it is understood that this may not be effected in 
all cases for a considerable time. The Associated 
Chambers desire that all the major ports shall be 
directly administered by the Central Government 
before all subjects in the provinces are transferred. 

The Central Government. The Chambers of Com- 
merce are only prepared to favour the grant of 
. responsible Government in Provinces on condition 
that the position of the Government of India v/s-d-ris 
the Legislative Assembly is strengthened. The 
Government of India is required to carry on the 
administration under difficulties which no other 
Government in the world (e.xcept on rare occasions 
that of the United States) is called upon to face. It 
has to work through an Assembly in which it is in a 
permanent minority. President Lowell observes 
” that an irremovable Governor and a popularly 
elected Assembly are a contrivance for causing 
friction and perpetuating it.” For eight years the 
Government of India has been required to obtain 
the consent of the Assembly to measures it deemed 
desirable, and yet has had no opportunity of bringing 
home to the Assembly the consequences of the policies 
advocated by an irresponsible opposition. 

The IMontagu-Chelmsford Report emphasises re- 
peatedly the ill-effects of giving powers of criticism 
^vitbout responsibility, and regards the spirit of 
carping criticism which marked the Minto-Morley 
Councils as due to this irresponsibility. It is, there- 
fore, surprising that the authors of the Report, 
having so clearly perceived the defect in the work of 
their predecessors, should have repeated that very 
mistake in the Central Legislature they themselves 
set up. " Responsibility for the administration 
remains undivided, witlx the result that while the 
Governments found themselves far more exposed to 
questions and criticisms than hitherto, questions and 
criticisms were uninformed by a real sense of responsi- 
bility such as comes from the prospect of having to 
assume office in turn . . . the power remained with 
the Government and the Councils were left witli no 
functions but criticism. . . . Parliamentary usages 
have been initiated and adopted ... up to the 
point w'here they cause the maximum of 
friction. . . /* 

This criticism of the Minto-Morley Councils, 
WTitten in 1918, might as well have been written 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Assembly in 1928. The 
alternatives, therefore, are either to go forward and 
make tlie Government of India responsible to the 
Assembly or to strengthen the Government’s position 
sufficiently to enable it to carry all such measures 
as it considers to be highly desirable, but whicli could 
not rightly be certified as essential to the interests 
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of India. The proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly show that it would be in the highest 
degree unwise to confer any greater powers upon 
that body at present. Agreeing with Lord Selbomc 
in his speech in the House of Lords on the second 
reading of the Government of India Bill, on December 
lltli, 1910, the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
think that the moment when a great experiment is 
made in the Provinces is not the one to make any 
changes in the Government of India. 


Ciiaiions from Debate Reports illusirating lack of 
responsibility shown by the Assembly. 

The first Assembly, wliich sat from 1920 to 1023, 
was composed of comparatively moderate politicians, 
for, at that time the Congress Party were boycotting 
the legislatures. There is, therefore, the greater 
cause for concern that even that Assembly should, 
on two occasions, in 1022 and 1023, have failed to 
realise the vital need to balance India's budget, and 
to accept the enhancement of the Salt Tax rccom- 
mended by the Government of India. The Chambers 
do not think it necessary to repeat the arguments of 
Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Afaicolm Hailey, and Mr. 
Innes to show how little the enhancement of the tax 
would have injured the poorer classes and how much 
it would have assisted the Government of India. 
The communique issued on tlic 29th March, 1023, by 
the Viceroy Lord Reading is an unanswerable justifi- 
cation for his action in certifying the Finance Bill 
and by implication an unanswerable criticism of the 
Legislative Assembly's decision. 

In 1927, an amendment to the Finance Bill to 
reduce the Salt Tax from Rs, l-l-O to As. 10 was 
carried by a majority of 50 to 48, despite the fact that 
Sir Basil Blackett made it quite clear that if revenue 
from the Salt Tax were sacrificed it would be im- 
possible to effect the remission of Provincial Contribu- 
tions intended. The Council of State restored the 
Salt Tax to Rs. 1-4-0. On March 28th. the Assembly 
concurred in the reversal of its own decision of six 
days earlier. 

It might be deduced from this that the Assembly 
did not know its own mind. As a matter of fact, 
some members had voted for the reduction \v'ith no 
desire that the Salt Tax should actually be reduced 
at the cost of postponing the remission of provincial 
conWbutions. They thought themselves safe in 
casting a vote on the popular side, because they be- 
lieved Government had a majority or, in the 
alternative, relied upon the Council of State to give 
them a locus penitentiee. That many members of 
the Assembly availed themselves of this by abstaiuing 
from voting on the second occasion, or by leaving 
Delhi before the division, will be apparent from the 
division lists, for, while the Government vote in- 
creased by four, the Opposition vote fell by nine. 

The attitude of a large section of the Assembly was 
dearly expressed in this debate by Lala Lajpat Rai, a 
Responsivist, when speaking in favour of reducing the 
salt di^, he said : " It is no concern of mine to solve 
the difficulties which the Government may experience 
in making two ends meet in case this amendment be 
accepted by the House." 

On the Jlth March, 1827, Mr. T. Prakasam (member 
^ cum Kistna) moved a cut in 

tte Budget Demand for the Postal and Telegraphic 
D^artment in order to demand higher pay for 
subordinate employees of that Department, In the 
Oomimttee stage of the Finance Bill pressure was 
brought to bear on Government to reduce postal 
rates. Of the fourteen Indian elected members who 
spoke in favour of raising postal servants' wages, three 
spoke and ten voted in favour of reducing postal 
’'beardless of the fact that both Government 
speakem and Sir Darcy Lindsay and Mr. PI. G. Cocke 
foon-official European members) pointed out that the 

than paying its 

way, and that, tlierefore, either an increase in 
“ receipts would result in the 
department being run at a loss. To suggest a 


simultaneous increase of expenditure and decrease 
of receipts showed a complete failure to grasp the 
responsibility of a legislature entrusted even partially 
with the government of the country. 

In all the discussions of the ill-fated Reserve Bank 
Bill it was apparent that many members of the 
Assembly realised that a Reserve Bank would in 
effect take ov^er the control of India's monetary and 
exchange policy and thus would end the control of 
the India Office in this department. Such economic 
Swaraj was obviously greatly desired by all parties, 
but owing to an ill-advised attempt to subordinate 
the Bank to politics by providing that the Legislative 
Assembly should elect a proportion of the directors, 
the Bill was dropped by the Government of India. 
It is a matter for concern that politically-minded 
Indians should desire to carry politics and racialism 
into the board-room of the Bank which was to be 
entrusted with the control of India’s currency, credit 
and exchange. 

Again, on the Demands for Railway Grants, in 
1927, the Assembly reduced the vote for the Railway 
Board by Rs. 042,900 to Rs. 100. On the Budget 
Demands the Assembly reduced tlie travelling 
allowance of the Executive Council by Rs. 59,009 to 
Re. 1 and the vote for the Army Department by 
Rs. 578,000 to Rs. 2,000. In tlic debates on the last 
Demand in particular, such wild statements and 
allegations were made that it is difficult to credit the 
sincerity of some of the speakers. Tlie votes were 
naturally certified by the Viceroy on 29th March, 1027. 

Even if not very many perverse decisions have been 
taken by the Assembly and persisted in, that is no 
evidence that the Indian elected members have taken 
a reasonable view of their responsibilities. It is a 
favourite argument with Indian politicians that in 
seeking to ascertain the opinion of the people of 
India, it is necessary to ignore the votes of the 
nominated officials and of many of the nominated 
non-officials. If this method be applied, it will be 
apparent that few Bills or votes for supplies would 
have been passed by the Assembly. As Lord 
Meston has observed, the fact that there have been 
so few actual conflicts between the Assembly and the 
Government of India lias been due to tact and the 
exercise of much skill in management on the part of 
the Government. 

The Chambers of Commerce recommend that the 
strength of the Government parties should be made 
approximately equal to what may be anticipated will 
be the strength of the anti-Govemment party. 
This will not enable Government to carry all measures 
regardless of public opinion and ivithout a fair 
opportunity for dissentient opinions to be expressed, 
but it will give to the Government of India that 
minimum of legislative power which cannot be denied 
to any Government vifithout grave consequences 
upon the administration of tlie country. 

Representation and the Franchise, The declaration 
of August 20th, 1017, has wisely or unwiselj’’ com- 
mitted^ Parliament to a policy of developing self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in 'India, but 
It is by no means clear that the typically Western 
machinery introduced in 1019 will ultimatelj' prove 
the most satisfactory for India. 

It is in tlie first place apparent that elsewhere the 
success of a representative system has depended upon 
the degree of intelligent interest that the voter has 
displayed in watching legislative bodies and his ONvn 
representative in particular. No attempt has ever 
before been made to introduce representative Govern- 
ment into an Oriental countxy with a vast and 
illiterate population, and it is clearly a matter for 
greater surprise that it has worked at all than that 
It has not been a conspicuous success. 

So far as the. Legislative Assembly is concerned, 

'r Chambers are of opinion that the present system 
of direct election should be abandoned because 
Indian elected members are not in any sense 
representatives of the people ; they are plenipoten- 
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tiaries, except in, so far as they choose to become 
delegates of some political, communal or commercial 
body. 

The Rfontagu-Chelmsford Report defines responsi- 
bility as, " consisting primarily in amenability to 
constituents and, in the second place, in amenability 
to an Assembly.” On the important and difficult 
matters which arise in the Assembly, the bulk of the 
electors have no knowledge nor views and no oppor- 
tunity of controlling their nominal representative. 
A concrete instance of this may be cited. 

In September, 1 027, the constitution, of the Rescm'c 
Bank, as proposed by the Government of India, 
underwent rapid and somewhat bewildering changes. 
When one morning the European Group found that 
the proposal had assumed the form of a. Stockholders’ 
Bank, they did not feel justified in coming to a final 
conclusion on its merits without first obtaining the 
views of their constituents. Two members of the 
Group accordingly waited on the Finance IMember to 
ask whether lie would delay the Bill imtil they had 
liad time to ascertain whether their constituents 
(who had only had an opportunity of expressing their 
views on the original proposal of a Shareholders’ 
Bank) approved or disapproved of the new scheme. 
The Finance Member very- properly replied that as 
the Indian members had no wish to consult their 
constituents he was afraid he could not hold up the 
measure for the sake of the European Group alone. 
No blame attached to the Indian members who did 
not consult their constituents, for it would, indeed, 
have been disingenuous to ask for an opinion on the 
relative merits of a Shareholders’, Stockholders', and 
State Bank from people who did not know what a 
Reserve Bank was. That the Chambers are not 
exaggerating the ignorance of the Indian electorates 
will be admitted by most Returning Officers. This 
ignorance was emphasised by local Governments in 
their evidence laid before the Muddiman Committee, 
and it may be illustrated by the fact that even a Bar 
Association forwarded to the Government of India 
through the local Government their considered 
opinion that an appreciation of the rupee would 
encourage exports and chock imports. 

It is unreasonable to expect the elector in the 
mofussil to understand discriminating protection, 
which is the fiscal iiolicy to which he is assumed to 
have given his con.sidered assent, nor is it possible 
for the elector in Assam or Madras to understand the 
North West Frontier problem. Primarily for this 
reason, Init also in order to establish the principle 
of representation of the Pro\'inces as units in the 
Central legislature, the Associated Chambers recom- 
mend that the majority of the elected members of 
the As-sembly should be elected by colleagues com- 
posed of both Houses of the Provincial legislatures. 
'J lie Upper India Chamber, while in agreement with 
the principle of indirect election, suggests that the 
electoral colleges should be on a wider basis, and tlieir 
views on the matter are explained in the .separate 
Memorandum M’hicli they have submitted.^ 

I'he same considerations apply to a much less 
degree to the Provincial Councils, and the Chambers 
have given anxious consideration to the question 
whether to recommend that a return should be made 
to the Minto-Morlcy systexn under wliich Provincial 
Councils were elected bj'’ local bodies. A majority 
of tlic Chambers, however, are opposed to making 
any such recommendation, for the problems dealt 
with in the Council are more nearly witlxin the grasp 
of electors and, allowing for the spread of general 
and political education, it may be expected that the 
electors will in the future be able to form more 
intelligent opinions on the questions raised at provincial 
elections. They also doubt the political expediency 
of depriving these electors of powers and rights 
they already possess. 

The Chambers do not feel competent to express 
an opinion on the franchise at present in force, but 
they would point out that the number of electors is 
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increasing automatically as more and more persons 
satisfy the franchise requirements, and they would 
be opposed to any low’ering of the present qualifica- 
tions. The task of educating even the present 
electorate null be a slow and painful process, and it 
should not be hindered by the addition of a large mass 
of still more ignorant and ine.xperienced voters. 

Cowmufial J^epresentation. The Associated 
Chambers interpret the speech of tlie late Lord Minto, 
on the 1st October, 190G, in reply to the Moslem 
delegation headed by H.H. the Aga Khan as a pledge 
which binds the British Government both in letter 
and in spirit. This and subsequent statements by 
Viceroys and Secretaries of State, therefore, involve 
tile retention of communal representation for the 
Muhammadan community until such time as they 
choose voluntarily to surrender it. 

Even if they did not hold this view, the Chambeis 
would still consider it highly Injudicious to make any 
change. Territorial representation is only one 
method of organising representative government, 
and the fact that it has been generally adopted in 
the West is no reason for its unqualified adoption in 
India, where ties of neighbourhood are far less strong 
than ties of religion and caste. Men are less con- 
cerned about rights they enjoy in security than those 
that are threatened, and tlie failure of Mr, Jinnali 
to persuade the Muhammadans of the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and Bengal to surrender their rights 
for the sake of an agreement with the Hindus makes 
it clear that for an external body to seek to deprive 
them of these rights would provoke widespread 
opposition and would exacerbate communal hatred. 

Similar considerations apply to the ^Madras 
Presidency, where the tension between Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins requires provisions of a like nature, 
and again to the Punjab where the Sikhs scattered 
over wide areas can be adequately represented only 
by means of a communal electorate. 

Nominciiion. It appears to the Chambers that for 
an indefinite time to come, it will be necessary to 
employ the expedient of nomination to secure the 
representation on all legislative and municipal bodies 
of minority communities or special interests. In a 
country like India it is, moreover, the only way to 
secure the very valuable services of men whose 
social position makes them unwilling to face the 
bustle and strain of a public election. It is for this 
reason that it has been recommended that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the members of the Second 
Chambers in the provinces should be nominated. 
Equally, however, it appears that labour and the 
Depressed Classes can only be adequately and fairly 
represented if Government nominates some able, 
honest and educated men to represent their interests. 

Further, though the qualification for the franchise 
is already very low, a large majority’ of the people still 
remain without the power to vote. In the past the 
interests of these depressed and backward cIeisscs 
may be said to have been represented, and ably 
represented, by the official members of tlie Council. 
The proposed exclusion of all official nominees 
clearly necessitates the extension of the system of 
nomination in order that the depressed and backward 
millions may not lose the representation they have 
now, even thought it be indirect. For this purpose 
the Chambers recommend that nominations be made 
to represent these people by members of their own 
class ; for men of good education and ability can be 
found in every community, and they believe that a 
man, who has won a position in life in spite of the 
disabilities of birth, is likely to prove of value and a 
steadying influence in any legislature. 

There has perhaps, in the past, been a tendency for 
Government to select for nomination men who were 
generally agreeable to the Government policy ratlier 
than those who held strong and independent views. 
This, however, may be explained, if not excused, 
by the obligation reposing on Governments, both 
Central and Provincial, to work through legislatures 
in which they had only a precarious, or sometimes 
no, majority. The proposals of the Chambers will 
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alter this state of affairs it acceplctl, and the pressure 
of necessity having liecn removed it may reasonalily 
be anticipated that there rvill lie no inducenicnt tor 
nominations to be made on any other consideratmn 
than the rejiresentative value of the nominee.^ lins 
will be better ensured if the power of nominatfon to 
both houses of the provincial legislatures resides in 
the Governor acting on his own initiative. 

Commercial Rcprcscntalion. Representation should 
be accorded to Commerce by means of election by 
Chamber of Commerce constituencies but in ordor 
to ensure that commercial interests are truly repre- 
sented, the Chambers consider that it is necessary' 
for the purposes of the Governing Act so to define 
Chambers of Commerce as to ensure that the member- 
ship of the Chambers shall be confined to genuine 
representatives of trade and commerce. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed 
during the past few years by the Cliambers of Com- 
merce witli the mctliods of election which have been 
laid down under the election rules of the various 
Provinces for Chamber of Commerce constituencies, 
and the Associated Chambci-s strongly urge that the 
difficulties wiiich have been experienced and com- 
plained of should be removed. They urge that the 
necessity for nominating an individual to represent a 
member of a Chamber of Commerce, and whose name 
must appear on the electoral roll, should be done 
away witlr, and that the member, when a firm or 
corporate body, should be given power to vote in 
its own name. Alternatively, the electoral rolls of 
Chamber of Commerce constituencies should be 
revised semi-annually, if not quarterly. Under llic 
present rules many members are deprived of their 
votes, and are also prevented from nominating 
persons connected with their business as candidates 
for election, by the fact tliat the person whose name 
appears on the electoral roll, prepared perhaps two 
or three years previously, has severed his connection 
with the member's business or lias died, or is absent 
on leave. JMembers of Chaxiibers of Commerce should 
be permitted to nominate any dulj' accredited person 
connected with their business as a candidate and also 
to nominate any similarly accredited person to 
exercise the vote on behalf of the member. In 
short, the membership roll of the Chamber should 
be the electoral roll. 

The details of the position as it stands to-day, with 
an historical description are contained in the 
special note dra^^Tl up by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, and printed in the Appendix. 

The Executive Council. The Chambers of 
Commerce are opposed to any alteration in the general 
nature and constitution of the \^iceroy's Council. 
They do, however, feel that there are strong reasons 
for diminishing the numerous and heavy duties which 
devolve upon the Commander-in-Chief. His ISxcel- 
lency is required to discharge the functions of 
Commander-in-Chief, Secretary for War, and Member 
of the Civil Government. They do not consider it 
fitting that His Excellency should be called upon to 
take part in political controversy, and as Army 
Member defend his department in the Assembly. 
They recommend, therefore, that he should be 
withdrawn from the Legislature. 

The appointment of a new civilian member of 
the Executive Council responsible for tJie provision 
of munitions and supplies would enable the parlia- 
mentary representation of the Army Department 
to be undertaken by him, and would also provide 
an additional check on inilitaiy'’ expenditure. It 
does not seem on principle desirable that the 
difficult task of holding the balance between the 
requirements of efficiency and the claims of economy 
should rest on one individual. A colleague iu the 
Executive Council would surely be of assistance to 
the Commander-in-Chief in exercising a control 
over military' expenditure and the Chambers agree 
''*1^ majority of tlie Esher Committee that 

the creation of a separate department of govern- 


ment rc.spon.sil>Ic for production and provision 
would undoubtedly result in increased efficiency 
and consequent economy . . . and that 

the Indian taxpayer would welcome this scheme, 
as aflordiug the best guarantee that his interests 
are safegUcardccl." 

It is not proposed that the Commander-in-Chief 
should ccasc to have the rights attaching to full 
membership of the Executive Council, but he should 
be excused attendance at meetings whicli do not 
affect his department. 

On the whole of this subject, the Associated 
Chambers would invite the attention of the Statutory 
Commission to the weighty reasoning of the majority 
of the Army in India Committce'.s Jieport, especially 
Part II Section I, paras. 3 to 10, and Part I, Section 
III. para. 10. 

Secretary of Slate. The Chambers of Commerce 
do not think it ncce.ssary to refer at length to the 
question of the powders of supervision and control 
exercised by the Secretary' of State over the Govern- 
ment of India and the Local Governments. The 
principle is clear, and so far as they know has never 
been departed from, that relaxation of control by 
the Home Government has only taken place in 
proportion as a Colonial Executive has become 
responsible to the Colonial Legislature. Until the 
Government of India is responsible to the Indian 
Legislature, it will have to remain responsible to the 
Imperial Parliament. As Parliament exercises this 
control l)y holding the Secretary of State responsible 
for the good government of India, it follows that he 
must continue to control the Government of India. 
This constitutional doctrine docs not, however, in 
any way conflict with the gradual growth of con- 
ventions that the Secretary of State’s overriding 
power will not be normally c.xcrcised in particular 
departments. Such a convention indeed already 
e.xists that in cases where the Government of India 
and the Legislature arc in agreement on a fiscal 
question, the Secretary' of State will not override the 
agreed policy. 

It follows equally from the principle above laid 
down that a consequence of giving responsible 
Government in the provinces will be to enable, and 
indeed to require, the Secretary' of State to cease to 
exercise any control over the Provincial Governments 
as regards provincial and domestic matters. They 
do not think any change in the legal powers of the 
Secretary of State are needed, for, in the event of a 
breakdown of Go^'e^nment and a consequent suspen- 
sion of the constitution of a province, the Secretary of 
State’s responsibilities will at once return. . 

Statutory Safeguard against Legislation Dis- 
criminating against British Commerce. The Chambers 
of Coinincrce are greatly concerned at the tendency 
shown by Indian politicians to introduce legislation 
discriminating against British commercial interests 
established in British India. It may reasonably be 
claimed that the remarkable increase in the wealth 
of India during the last century has been due more to 
the initiative of British firms than to any other cause 
e.xceptthe establishment of Peace by British political 
rule. 

British commercial houses have been established 
in India for over a century, and they may claim to 
have sliown the way for the economic developments 
which have enabled Indians subsequently to embark 
upon similar ventures. It was principally' with' 
British capital that jute mills, coal mines, engineering 
works, coastal shipping, and ship repairing yards 
were started in days when India possessed no such 
enterprises. It was principally with British capital 
that the railways were built which facilitated com- 
munication between the different parts of India, 
thereby first establishing the idea of a common 
Indian nationality, and by facilitating the transport 
of grain mitigated the horrors of famine. It was 
principally witli British capital that vast irrigation 
works were built w’hicli have made productive large 
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tracts of country previously desert. It was prin- 
cipally British capital wliich turned vast areas of 
jungle into wealth-producing tea gardens. The 
European firms in India, so far from desiring to 
hamper indigenous enterprise, welcome it as likely 
-to increase tlie wealth of the country to the advantage 
of Indians and British alike. They do, however, 
claim on grounds of justice and expediency that tlie 
Indian legislatures shall not be in a position to imperil 
the existence or development of any commercial or 
industrial interests established in India by legislation or 
taxation indicating discrimination of a racial or com- 
munal character. The Chambers confine themselves to 
■ asking for national treatment ” only for industries 
and commerce established in India, whether regis- 
tered there or not ; and nothing in this demand is to 
be construed to prevent the imposition of tariffs for 
revenue or protective purposes. Fiscal autonomy 
has already been granted to India by the Imperial 
Parliament, and India has adopted as a policy some 
measure of protection. 

The Chambers feel, however, that this restraint 
should only apply in the case of countries which do 
not discriminate against India. British commerce 
in India asks for no privilege, but merely for the 
same impartial treatment as is accorded to Indian 
commerce in Britain. Such a provision is a familiar 
clause in commercial treaties between rivo fully 
sovereign countries. 

Such a prohibition would admittedly be a novel 
constitutional provision, but there is no lack of 
precedent for the principles it rests upon. Capitula- 
tions are authority for the proposition that European 
countries have found it necessary to insist on certain 
safeguards for their nationals resident in Oriental 
countries ; commercial treaties show that to accord 
“national treatment*' to foreigners established in 
the country is not considered derogatory or 
inexpedient by fully sovereign states ; the con- 
stitutions of tlie United States and other confedera- 
tions are evidence that a fundamental law can be 
effective in protecting personal and commercial 
rights against the caprice of popular legislatures. 

The Chambers suggest that this should take the 
form of a clause inserted in the next Government of 
India Act, which will be an integral part of the statute 
creating the Indian Constitution. This would enable 
any person aggrieved to move the courts to treat as 
ttlira vires any measure of an Indian legislature pur- 
porting to enact discriminatory legislation or taxa- 
tion. This clause should extend to Acts passed by 
the Central or Provincial legislatures, and to bye- 
laws or regulations passed by Local Government 
bodies. 

The Chambers conceive that the next step towards 
making India .a federation of autonomous provinces 
will necessarily include a Supreme Court to interpret 
that constitution, and to adjudicate upon the 
reciprocal rights and obligations of the Central and 
Provincial Governments and of the Provincial 
Governments inter se. In this case the ultimate 
tribunal in India for interpreting this clause would 
obviously be the Supreme Court, subject to an 
appeal lying as of right to the Kang in Council. 

Federation of India. The Chambers of Commerce 
are of opinion that economic and political develop- 
ments in India are tending more and more to compel 
a federation of the whole of India, including the 
Indian States. They therefore consider that any 
constitution for British India which does not take 
into consideration and in some way include the Indian 
States must be regarded as provisional only. They 
are strongly of opinion tliat it would be immensely 
to the advantage of both the Indian States and 
British India if some constitution could be agreed 
upon which would make the whole of geographical 
India into a single economic unit. 

One of the gravest obstacles to increased trade 
between British India and the States is the immunity' 
of the Governments of the latter from the jurisdiction 
of any courts even in purely commercial matters. 


It is clear that it can only be by a volunhirj' limitation 
of their sovereign rights by the princes themselv'es 
tliat this obstruction to trade can be done away, but 
the Chambers believe tliat acceptance by the State 
Governments of a liability to be sued on commercial 
contracts and of machinery’’ for executing decrees 
obtained against them would result in a great increase 
in trade between the States and British India to tlie 
benefit of both parties. 

Meston Settlement. The Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon as a body arc not 
able to put forward any proposals for a redistribution 
of provincial and central revenues, owing to the fact 
that their members necessarily regard the question 
from the point of view of their respective provinces 
whose interests are to a large extent conflicting. 

They consider, howev'er, tliat a satisfactory 
solution of this problem is an essential condition of 
the successful working of any new constitution 
proposed for India, and they consider it to be a 
problem of such complexity as to require the careful 
and prolonged investigations of an expert Committee 
specially appointed for the purpose. 

They have, therefore, already recommended to the 
Statutory Commission the appointment of some such 
expert Finance Committee to examine this problem 
and to report thereon to the Commission. Individual 
Chambers of Commerce will make separate representa- 
tions to this Committee if appointed. 

Conclusion . — In conclusion the Chambers desire 
to state quite explicitly the reasons which have led 
them to advocate a general advance to responsible 
Government in all the Provinces. They do not 
delude themselves with the belief that according to 
the strict interpretation of the Preamble to the 
Government of India Act, {Parliament *' must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, 
and by the extent to which it is found that confidence 
can be reposed in their sense of responsibility “) 
the evidence will establisli a case for any development 
of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of 
India. They believe tliat there is a lack of evidence 
to show that Indians are capable of governing 
themselves ; there is, however, equally a lack of 
conclusive evidence to show that Indians are incapable 
of governing themselves. The Chambers are anxious 
that there shall be no ground for any suggestion that 
Britain has not honoured the pledge given in the 
House of Commons on the 20th August, 11)17, and 
for this reason they recommend that self-government 
in India should be given a fair, and more than a fair, 
trial. 

The}'^ do, at the same time, recognise that Britain 
is under an obligation of honour not to hand ov'er the 
destinies of minorities, the Depressed Classes and 
those who are economically most helpless, to the 
control of an indigenous oligarchy unless that 
oligarchy gives proof of being as willing to constitute 
itself a trustee for the whole body of the Indian 
peoples, regardless of race, creed and caste, as the 
British Government lias been. The Madras Adi 
Dravida Jana Sabha said in their address to Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu, that, “ they would 
fight to the last drop of their blood any attempt 
to transfer the seat of authority in this country 
from British hands to the so-called high caste Hindus 
who had been oppressing them in the past and would 
do so again but for the British Government '' ; and 
the Chambers of Commerce believe that this address 
expressed the inarticulate sentiment of many millions 
of Indians. 

The tenns of reference of the Statutory Commission 
require it to report, “ to what extent it is desirable 
to establish the principle of responsible government, 
or to extend, modify or restrict the degree of res- 
ponsible government then (/.c., now) existing.” 
The evidence at the present juncture is inconclusive, 
owing largely to the financial and constitutional 
difficulties which have affected the working of 
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dyarchy : but Uic Associated Chambers of Commerce 
consider tlmt if further instalments of responsible 
government are to be given automatically from time 
to time without safeguarding the interests of the mute 
masses of India, Britain will have been guilty of 
betraying a trust not incompatible with, and equally 
as sacred as, the Declaration of 20th August, 3 917. 

Therefore, they conclude this Note with a strong 
expression of opinion that if the full measure of 
responsibility for Provincial Government %yhich they 
have recommended, is granted, and if it fails to 
attain to that standard of eflicicncy and impartiality 
which would justify its continuation after fair trial 
the British Government will be forced on grounds 
of its responsibility to India and to humanity to 
resume again the control voluntarily delegated. 


APPENDIX. 

Mf)}iornvdt!jn bv the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

regarding the election of representatives of the 
Chamber on legislative bodies. 

For many years tlic Chamber has returned represen- 
tatives to the legislatures. The ])rinciple of the 
election of these represcnbitivcs was conceded when 
the Morley-iVIinto Scheme of Keforius was introduced 
in 1910 : prior to that time the Chamber had 
recommended members for nomination by the 
Government. In regard to certain bodies otlicr than 
the Legislative Councils the principle of election w’as 
in operation, but, unfortunately, the simple methods 
of election followed in respect of these bodies were 
not adopted for the Councils. A more complicated 
procedure was introduced, and this became still 
more complicated witli the establishment of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Councils ten years later. 3'or 
an attempt was then made to bring the procedure for 
commerce and industry constituencies into line, 
more or less, with the procedure prescribed for 
general constituencies. This necessitated an Electoral 
Roll, and the question at once arose as to what 
names were to be entered on the Roll. 

2. With one exception the members of the 
Chamber are firms, companies, or corporations, and 
it was agreed, in 1920, by Go\ernment and the 
Chamber, tliat the provisions of the rules would be 
complied with if the names of the members, cxclusiv'e 
of aliens, were entered on the Roll- This arrange- 
ment lasted until 1924, but in the petition presented 
against the return of Mr. Byomhesh Chahrabarti to 
the Bengal Legislative Council as a representative 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Commissioners took the view that only tlie names of 
individual persons, and not tire names of firms, 
companies, or corporations as such, could be entered 
as electors on the Electoral Rolls of commerce and 
industry constituencies. The Chamber did not 
contest the decision of the Commissioners as to the 
legal interpretation of the rules as framed, and in 
July, 1924, the Government of Bengal informed the 
Chamber that, in order to give effect to the decision, 
it was proposed to submit for the consideration of 
the Government of India certain modifications in the 
Electoral Rules, of which particulars were given. 
Meantime, however, recognising that the position 
must be accepted for the time being, the Committee 
of the Chamber had already taken steps to prepare a 
revised Electoral Roll for the Chamber constituency 
of the Bengal Legislative Council ; and this Roll ivas 
in due course completed by getting the various firms, 
companies, and corporations each to nominate an 
mdividual connected with such firm, etc., for inclusion 
in the Electoral Roll. The Chamber's reason for 
;^king the initiative in regard to the Bengal Council 
Roll was the doubt whether, in the forthcoming 
session of the Council, the presence of the Chamber 
representatives in the Council might not be challenged 
on the ground that their election was invalid. 

3. But the modifications suggested by the 
Government of Bengal, and referred to above, did 


not meet with the approval of the Chamber Com- 
mittee, and they informed Government that they 
M'cre not prepared to accept a system of election 
which necessitated an Electoral Roll giving the 
names of persons, that is to say, the names of partners 
in firms and directors of companies. They pointed 
out that such a Roll may be considered to be lor 
all practical piirj>oscs impossible in the case of the 
Chamber, because of the frequent changes among 
the personnel of partners in firms and directors of 
companies. The Committee accordingly proposed 
that the alterations in the electoral rules should be 
such as to enable members of associations such as 
the Chamber to elect tlieir representatives in their 
own way .subject to the approval, by the Governor 
in Council, of their regulations. 

4. The Chamber maintains that it was never the 
intention of the framers of the Reforms Scheme to 
prescribe, for constituencies such as the Chamber, 
such complicated regulations as were in fact intro- 
duced. Lord Southborough's Franchise Committee 
of 1918-10 was required to advise inter alia as to how 
representation could be adequately and effectively 
secured in the new Councils for special interests. 
In dealing witli this part of their reference the 
Franchise Coininittcc said in paragraph 23 of their 
report : — We arc satisfied that the method of 
representation through associations has worked^ well 
in the past and should be continued in the fuYure. 
Where, therefore, \s'e have found associations which 
have been proved to our satisfaction to be fully 
representative of the various interests concerned 
we recommend that election to the special scats 
provided by us for commerce and indust^^ should be 
made by tlicir members. . . . We have recom- 
mended safeguards against the abuse of the method 
of election through associations by proposing that 
the regulations for elections should in each case be 
approved by the Governor in Council, who will further 
have a\ithority to modify the system of representation 
in order to meet any alteration in the position or 
constitution of tlie different associations. The 
regulations should contain provisions for ensuring 
that all electors have a place of business within tlic 
province." It is clear from this extract that the 
Franchise Committee intended that the members of 
associations such as the Chamber should elect their 
representatives in their own way subject to the 
approval, by the Governor in Council, of their 
regulations. 

5. Two examples may be quoted of the application 
of a simple system of election by the Chamber. The 
first of these is to be found in the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1 899 ; the second in the Calcutta Improvement 
Act of 1011. Section 58(1) of the Calcutta I^Iunicipal 
Act of 1899 provided for the appointment of Com- 
missioners by the members of the Chamber in such 
manner as migljt be determined at a meeting of the 
Chamber to be convened in accordance with the 
provisions of rules made under section 8(3) of the 
Act. In exercise of the powers thus conferred the 
Government of Bengal framed the following rules 
\vhich they published on the 9fch July, 1900: — 

1. When the term of office of any Municipal 
Commissioner appointed under section 8(2), (a), 
(f») or ic) is about to expire or when a vacancy has 
occurred, or is about to occur, by reason of the 
death, resignation, removal or disqualification of 
any such Commissioner, the Chairman shall cause 
a notice to be addressed to the r*resident of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the blaster of the 
Calcutta Trades Association, or the Chairman of the 
Port Commissioners, as the case may be, stating 
the number of vacancies in wliich Commissioners 
are to be appointed, and fixing a date for submitting 
the return prescribed by section 58(2) of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act. 

2. On receipt of the said notice, the President' 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Master 
of the Calcutta Trades Association, or the Chairman 
of the Port Commissioners shall respectively pro- 
ceed to take steps in such manner as may from 
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time to time be decided upon by the Chamber, 
the Trades Association or the Port Commissioners 
for the purpose of appointing Commissioners to 
fill the said vacancies. 

G. In pursuance of these rules the members of the 
Chamber adopted the following resolution in special 
general meeting on the 7th August, 1000 : — 

That until otherwise determined at any future 
meeting of the Chamber, the appointment of a 
Commissioner or Commissioners under sections 
8(2) of the Calcutta Municipal Act III (B.C.) of 
1809 shall be made by a majority of votes of 
members of the Chamber. Such votes shall be 
given by voting cards to be issued by the Secretary 
on the direction of the President and to be 
numbered and signed by the Secretary. No voting 
cards shall be received or used unless so numbered 
and signed. The voting cards shall be signed by 
the members voting, and shall be returned to the 
Secretary within three days from the date on. 
which the same shall be issued and no voting cards 
shall be used unless returned within that time. 
On the return of the voting cards to the Secretarj', 
such cards shall be examined by tivo members of 
the Chamber, who shall be appointed by the 
Committee as scrutineers. The scrutineers shall 
report the result of their examination of the voting 
cards to the Secretary and such report shall, as to 
appointment of any Commissioner or Com- 
missioners, be final and conclusive. 

7. Section 4(a) of the Calcutta Improvement Act, 
1011, provides that the Board of Trustees shall 
consist of eleven persons, one of whom is to be a 
member of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; and 
section 7(2) of the Act provides that this trustee shall 
be elected by the Chamber. In exercise of the 
powers conferred by section 137(1) of the Act the 
Government issued, on the 20th December, 1911, the 
following rules governing the election : — 

1. In these rules, member of the Chamber” 

means a person who-— 

(а) is a permanent member of the Bengal 

Chamber of Commerce, or 

(б) is entitled to exercise the rights and 

privileges of permanent membership of 
the said Chamber on behalf, and in the 
name, of any firm or joint stock com- 
panj^ or other corporation, and who 
has a place of residence in India. 

2 . (1) On or before such date as may be appointed 

by the local Government in this behalf, 
the Secretary to the Chamber (herein- 
after referred to as the ” Secretary ”) 
shall, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, send to each member of the 
Chamber a voting card, which shall be 
numbered and signed by the Secretary. 

(2) Any voting card which is not duly num- 
bered and signed by the Secretary shall 
be invalid. 

8. (1) Each member of the Chamber shall have 
one vote only, 

(2) Every member desirous of voting at the 
election shall record his vote on liis 
voting card and sign it, and shall return 
the card to the Secretary within seven 
days from the date on which it was 
issued. 


(3) Any voting card which is not returned to 
the Secretary within the said period of 
seven days shall be rejected. 

4. On the return of the voting cards to the 

Secretary they shall bo examined by two 
members of the Chamber, who sh^I be 
appointed by the Committee of the 
Chamber to act as scrutineers. 

5. (1) The Scrutineers shall report the result of 

their examination of the v'oting cards 
to the Secretary. 

f*2) The candidate who has obtained a majority 
of votes shall be deemed to be elected, 
and the report of the scrutineers shall be 
conclusive evidence of his election. 

(3) If the voting has resulted in a tie between 
two or more candidates lots shall be 
drawm, in the presence of the scrutineers 
and in such manner as the President of 
the Chamber may prescribe, to deter- 
mine which candidate shall be deemed 
to be elected. 

8. In the case of the Corporation of Calcutta, the 
method of election as defined above was in operation 
from 1900 until the ^lunicipal Act of 1923 came into 
force. It was a simple, direct and practical method, 
and it was never known to create even the smallest 
difficulty. The similar system which was made 
applicable to the Calcutta Improvement Trust has 
also worked most satisfactorily since 1011. It may 
be explained that the procedure which is now in 
force with regard to the election of representatives 
to the Corporation of Calcutta requires an Electoral 
Poll, but the Roll consists of the names of members of 
the Chamber, that is to say, of firms, companies, etc., 
and not of the names of individuals. This arrange- 
ment is, of course, very much more satisfactory than 
is an Electoral Roll of individuals, because it has 
not the result, as the ” individual ” Roll has in the 
case of an electorate like the Chamber, that in a 
short time after the Roll has been completed a 
considerable number of those whose names appear on 
it will be found to be absent from India on leave. 
A point of importance is not only the possible loss 
of a vote in the election of a representative but — as 
has been found again and again in practice — the 
omission of the name of a person willing to come 
forward as a candidate for election but unable to do 
so because his name does not appear on the Electoral 
Roll. 

9, The Chamber has been in correspondence with 
the Government of Bengal on the subject for some 
time past. They have suggested that the rules should 
be so amended as to enable the Chamber to elect 
its representatives on a simpler system. And they 
arc glad to say that the Government of Bengal have 
expressed their willingness to recommend the amend- 
ment of the rules in this sense. The Chamber put 
fonvard certain definite amendments as framed by 
Counsel, and these were largely adopted by 
the local Government and, the Chamber under- 
stands, submitted to the Government of India. It 
is unnecessaiy’^ to refer in detail to the changes 
proposed, but it is sufficient to say that a modification 
of the rules on the basis of the suggestions would 
eliminate the Electoral Roll altogether and introduce 
a simpler system of election similar to that prescribed 
by the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1890 and the 
Calcutta Improvement Act of 1911, which is referred 
to above in paragraph 5. 
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Present : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee, and of the Bengal Provincial 
Committee (except ^3K. PAZL-UL-mig and Maulvi Abul Kasi:m). 


Deputation of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and 
(Members oi the Deputation from the European Association who were 
examined in the afternoon, * were also present) 


Ceylon. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

The Hon. SIR GEORGE GODFREY, Member o! 
the Council of State, President of the Associated 
Chambers in 1928, and President of tlie Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. H. 6. COCKE, M.L.A., Deputy President of 
the Associated Chambers in 1928, and Chairman 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

SIR JAMES SIMPSON, M.L.A., representative of 
the Associated Chambers of the Legislative 
Assembly, and Past Chairman of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Air. T. GAVIN JONES, Af.L.A,, Past President 
of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. J. H. FVFE, M.L.C., Vice-President, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. D, K. CUNNISON, Secretary of the Associated 
Chambers In 1928, and Secretary, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce • and 

Mr. A. H. E. MOLSON, Political Secretary of the 
Associated Chambers. 

1. r/te Chairman : * * * It seemed to 

me, on looking through your document, that if one 
were to pick out a single sentence, you might, perhaps, 
think it right if I picked out the sentence on page 111, 
which starts with the heading " The Central Govern- 
ment." There, I see you say : " The Ciiambers of 
'' Commerce arc only prepared to favour the grant 
*' of responsible government in provinces on condition 

position of the Government of India 
‘‘vis-a-vis the Legislative Assembly, is .strengthened." 
If I understand this document as a whole rightly, 
tliat is really the principle which underlies the whole 
scherne ? — (Sir G. Godfrey) That is so. 

2. That means, of course, that we have got to 
consider tivo separate things, and also to consider 
the two m relation to one another. One is, your 
proposal for a change in the Provincial Government 
and the other is your proposals in relation to the 
Cenfra! Government ; and the third is your proposals 
for the relations hetiveen the two. It seems to me 
tliat on points of constitutional structure, that is the 
way It breaks up. Now, let me first of all take in 
outline your proposals for the reform of provincial 
Government. Of course, every member of the 


Conference will have noticed tlm VstSlZg XpeSs ^obS f to the 

on page 108. * * . ” ThTchamblSXeK 


108. . . . " The^ ChamtemliTeJe 

., recommend the grant to provinces of constitu- 
tions varying up to full responsible autonomy " — 
1 will come back to that word, " varying *' in a 
moment— proi^ed " — then you mention five con- 
“ of Tud- position of the Government 

Well T Assembly is strengthened.” 

" IM is tb® assumption. 

(b) that the Central Government is given powers of 
__ inten-ention in the event of a breakdowT of 
government in any province.” That is ratter mj' 


third head, the relation of the two. " (c) Tliat 
"Provincial Second Chambensaresetup,” I w.ant you 
to develop that in a moment. ” (d) That adequate 
“ safeguards are provided for the administration of 
” the Police ; (c) That a clause is inserted in the 

" now Government of India Act forbidding discrimina- 
" tion ag.ainst industrial and commercial interests in 
" Central and provincial legislation and taxation and 
"in municipal bye-laws and taxes.” One or tiro 
of those things, I think, need to be looked into a little 
more in detail. What does the Chamber mean when 
it says in the passage I have just read, that they 
recommend the gr.ant to the provinces of constitutions 
varying up to full responsible aiitonomj' ? Does that 
imply variation as between one province nnd another ? 
—In the first c.ase, it would be so, and the word 
" varying ” is also used with regard to the expressions, 

full responsible government.” "Varying” refers 
to the initial stages, when we do not contemplate 
that all provinces will necessarily receive the same 
amount of autonomy, and also in regard to the fact 
that wo did not consider that it was possible to 
introduce full provincial autonomy straight away. 
The Central Government must retain certain powers 
over the provinces. 

3. Then at page 108 wo get proposals, and 
I will first oi all take the propos,al,s which have 
to do with executive government as oppo.sccI to the 
constitution of the legislatures in the provinces. 
Toil propose to transfer to provincial ministers all 
subjects, or, in the view of some Chambers all 
subjects except Law and Order. Tlieii, .subject to 
the po.ssible qualification about Law and Order, you 
intend under this scheme, if the other conditions arc 
satisfied, to get rid of diarchy altogether ? — That is 
the intention as far as the cxecutiv'e is concerned. 

4 Then you say you recommend the abolition 
of the Provincial Executive Council, That is becau.se 
you propose to have a ministry, I suppose, with 
joint ministerial responsibility. Do you propose a 
Prune Minister ? — ^No. we do not propose a Prime 
Minister. 

5. I am not quite clear how it is intended that the 
ministry is to be constructed ?— The idea is that the 
Giwetnor shall consult with leaders of various 
pa.rties m the Provincial Council, and shall select his 
ministers from tliose leaders, giving due regard to the 


‘ See page 148. 


you might call the Cabinet ; but we do not propose 
ttat he should nominate a Prime Minister or Iri-emior 
the Idea being tliat the Governor would preside .at 
the meetings of the ministry. 

G. I realise that you propose he should preside, 
but I want to see how you suggest that the ministry 
IS to be brought together. Is your idea that it is to 
consist of leaders of different parties, or that it is 
membp of one party ?— I think it 
to lender present conditions, 

to obtain a ministry from one party. They would 
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never be able to secure a working majority in the 
House. 

7. Is it the idea that the Governor is to choose 
each of them and then say that they constitute the 
ministry, or is the idea that tiie Governor is to 
choose his principal adviser, who will then advise the 
Governor about his colleagues ? — No, our idea is 
that he should nominate all the members, because if 
he is to preside over them at meetings he must be 
presiding over a Cabinet of men with whom he can 
work, and on whom he feels he can rely to carry 
measures through his House, and he will choose them 
accordingly. 

8. Do you conceive that under that system there 
is likely to arise an organised opposition ? — Oh, 
certainly. 

9. If you compose your ministry of the chiefs of 
a series of groups, it is not very easy to see how there 
will evolve, or might be expected to evolve, an 
Opposition ? — ^Well, I think in a provincial council, 
for many years to come, whatever the grouping 
might be, there w^ould always be an opposition to it. 
There would also be break-aways from groups. 

10. I meant an organised Opposition, an opposition 
based on some principle or other ? — ^\Ve cannot 
visualise any suitable division of parties as things 
are in India at the present time, so that we cannot 
expect to have two parties, or even three parties ; 
there are almost certain to be more than that. 

11. Now taking the legislative side,' I see at the 
bottom of page HO you propose the abolition of all 
official nominated members, the ordinary official 
bloc, so that your provincial legislature would consist 
entirely of members who are elected and members 
who are nominated, but not officials, with the pos- 
sible exception, you say, of a secretary’’ speaking for, 
perhaps, the Law' and Order department, if it was 
dealt with specially : is that it ? — 'Yes. 

12. I understand that you arc not proposing, in 
the case of the provincial legislature, indirect election : 
you propose, in substance, to leave the franchise 
much as it is ? — Yes. 

13. I will come back to what you call I^aw and 
Order in a moment ; but turning to page 110, you 
repeat there in more detail what said on page 1 08, 
and what you- regard, apparently, as a condition, 
that there should be a Second Chamber in tlie 
province ?•— Yes. 

14. And I gather that you think it should be 
partl 3 '^ nominated and partly elected ; perhaps two- 
thirds elected and one-third nominated } — 'That is 
our suggestion, yes. 

15. And do you regard that as an essential feature 
of 5 ’our scheme ? — That proportion ? 

10. No, the creation of a Second Chamber in the 
province ? — Yes, we consider that essential. 

17. There is one other feature of the provincial 
scheme, apart from Law and Order, which is of 
great importance, and very striking. It is at 
page HO. You say, “ The grant of full 
“responsibility to the legislature " — that means the 
provincial legislature — " will enable the powers of 
“ certification of the Govemorto be abolished." Then 
I gather that the view of the Chambers is that if their 
other conditions were fulfilled, they would be prepared 
to contemplate provincial legislature with a ministiy'^ 
responsible to tlie legislatures, the legislatures for 
the most part elected, with a nominated unofficial 
element added, the Governor presiding at the Council 
of ministers, but the Governor being in a i^osition 
where he had to accept whatever the legislature 
decided. Do you propose that he should be left 
with any power of veto over legislation ? — Yes, we 
would retain that. 

18. But no power of certification ; that is to say, 
the initiation or the effecting of legislation or of 
finance which is refused ? — in regard to certi- 
fication we wished to abolish it as far as possible. 
In regard to this reference to Law and Order, we 
recognise at once that if Law and Order is what is 
generally called a reser\'ed subject, tlie Governor must 
have powers of certification. We also recognise 


that even if it was a transferred subject it might, 
under certain conditions, be necessary for the 
Governor to have powers of certification, and, in the 
event of any emergency”, we would recommend that 
temporary powers of certification might be reserved. 
It might be onlj” temporary. 

19. I have not quite followed all this. What you 
have last said is not in the document, is it ^ — It is 
not expressed in the document, no ; I am developing 
what the idea was in our minds. 

20. I am reading the sentence on page HO 
" The grant of full responsibility to the 
“ legislature will enable the powers of certification 
“ of the Governor to be abolished." I appreciate, of 
course, that if you make special arrangements for the 
police you may hav’C to make a special exception, 
but I have not discovered anywhere in your docu- 
ment provisions for the temporarj'- exercise of powers 
of certification in what is called a time of emergency' ? 
— ^We had that in our minds when we ^v^ote on 
page 110, under the heading of " Intervention bj' the- 
Governor-General,” that there might be a breakdown 
of the Government in a province. 

21. But I am speaking of the Governor of the 
province ? — Yes. 

22. I understand your answer to be with reference 
to that ?- — I said sve should like to see reserved for 
the Governor in the province, under temporary 
conditions, powers of certification which would, as I 
say. only be temporary, because if it was a serious 
breakdown the Governor-General would step in 
under our recommendation and declare that the 
administration of the province had broken down, 
and that it must be resumed under executive control. 
We have not expressed that anj'^vhere, but it is a 
development of our idea. 

23. If you will excuse me for saying so, I 
hardly think it is a development. I understand 
tlie plan as it is given in the document. I 
read what you say on pages llO-lll, and 
I understand what is meant. It appears to be 
this : that there shall be no power of certification 
in the provincial Governor, that it would bo quite 
illogical to suggest such a thing, that responsibility 
in the provincial legislature is conceded and things 
must take their course, but that if the situation 
were such as to require the intervention of the 
Govemor^General in Council, provision might be 
made for it. That does not seem to me to be quite 
the same thing as saying that as a temporary matter 
a. Governor might intervene, and I wanted to know 
what your views were ? — In furtlicr discussion we 
thought a situation might possibly arise where, for 
some reason or other, the supply of funds was deliber- 
ately and obstructively refused, and it would then be 
necessary', pending a reference to the Governor- 
General in Council, for the Government to be able 
to meet paj'ments due, and the Governor would have 
to have powers to certify such expenditure. We 
wish to cuiiiul the powers of certification as far as 
we possibly can, because we feel that they have 
always been a great grievance on the part of the 
legislatures and have given rise to a good deal of 
friction. 

24. Let me ask you one question on a subject 
which is not unfamiliar to us in its various aspects 
It is aiiparently by convention ahvaj'S called Law and 
Order. You know, of course, there is no such head 
in the Devolution Rules at all. What were you 
intending to include in “Law and Order ’’ Is it 
police and jails, or what is it ? — We have headed the 
chapter “Law and Order,” and in the first para- 
graph we deal with judicial administration and in 
the second with police administration. 

25. It is a highly technical matter, but is it your 
view that if j'our scheme was adopted the High 
Court should be a provincial subject, or should it 
be a Central subject ? — Central. 

20. You say : “ The Chambers consider that all 
“ the High Courts should be under the Government 
“ of India, both for administration and finance " ? — 
Yes. 
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27. We are going to hear the Chief Justice^ in the 
coiir.se of our sittings, and rve shall hear his view 
about that. With regard to the Police, I gather 
(and it is certainly not a matter of rcpro.ich) that 
the different Chambers throughout British India arc 
not quite agreed about this subject. It is very 
natural they should not be ? — There is very wide 
divergence of opinion. 

28. And, therefore, you have had to write a 
paragraph (which is very helpful to us) which makes 
allowance for those wide divergencies of view ? — 
Yes. 

21). I quite see that. I do not think I will aslc 
you specially about that. That is the outline so far 
as the province is concerned. It is convenient to 
take the thing I mentioned third next, before wc 
come to the Central Government shupUcitey, namely, 
the suggested means of intervention in case of need 
in the affairs of the province by the Central authori- 
ties. You deal with that on page 1 10, where you say : 
“ Wliile desirous of making recommendations of so 
“ liberal a character as to meet all legitimate Indian 
“ aspirations, the Chambers of Commerce do not 
“ conceal from themselves the possibility tluit the 
“ new constitution lilcc the old one may be faced by 
“ deliberate opposition or obstruction on tiic part of 
“ some Indian group or party. They, therefore, 
“ consider that provision must be made to meet the 
“ danger of a breakdown of Goveniment in any 
“ province. They consider that the Govcriior- 
" General in Council should be given powers in case 
" of necessity to intervene, and, in fact, to suspend 
“ the constitution." I may as well confess to you 
that my own training and study as a constitutional 
lawyer, such as it is, makes this phrase, " suspend 
" the constitution," a little difiicult for me. What is 
it that would happen if the Governor-General in* 
Council in fact suspended the constitution ? How* do 
you conceive the course of events then ? — » * » 

Our idea was that in the event of a serious breakdown 
the Governor would be in touch with the Governor- 
General in Council and would report all the conditions, 
and the Governor-General in Council would by 
executive order be able to declare that the constitu- 
tion (as we look on it) had broken dow'n, and the 
Governor, with his permanent officials, would have 
to take over the administration of the province. 
Section 50 of the Government of India Act says : 
" The Governor-General in Council, may, with the 
" approval of the Secretary of State, and by notifica- 
" tion, take any part of iSritish India under the 
" immediate authority and management of the 

Governor-General in Council,, and thereupon give 
" all necessary orders and directions respecting the 

administration of that part, by placing it under 
" a chief commissioner or by otherwise providing for 
" its administration." That was the idea that was 
in our minds. 

31. I daresay I am wTong, and I am quite willing 
to be corrected, but I had thought that followed on 
Section 58, and was not intended to be an emergency 
power " suspending the constitution," Do you 
think it was ? — ^\Ve refer in our ^Memorandum to an 
emergency pOAver, but I think that illustrates the 
method. You asked how we visualised what would 
happen if the constitution were suspended. That 
illustrates the metliod by which it would have to be 
done. 

32. Do not think I am in the least criticising ; 
it is with the object of being a little clearer, because, 
of course, although the expression, "suspending the 

constitution," is constantly used, for instance, on 
the continent of Europe, it is not a very easy thing to 
\*isualise from the British administrator’s point of 
view. Would it mean that the Governor-General 
in Council would disband the legislative Council ? — 
Yes. 

33. Would he dismiss the ministers ? — ^The 
ministers would go with it unless the Governor 
recommended their retention to assist as administra- 
tors, not as ministers. The Governor would still 
have his permanent staff of officials. 


34. The officials would be, would not they, the 
officials of the provincial Government ? They 
would not he the Governor’s in personal sense, 
w'ould they ? — That is another question, as to 
whether they arc members of tlic provincial services 
or of the All-India Services. That is a complication 
wliicli arisc.s. 

3.5.' Anyhow, I \vantcd to be clear what was in 
your nund.s. Bet n.s now turn for a moment to the 
Central Government, wliich you deal with particu- 
larlyon page 111. Here, again, we want to distinguish, 
do not wo, between the executive and the legislative 
arrangements. A.s regards the executive, a.s I follow 
your document, you arc not proposing any substantial 
change ; that is to say, the Viceroy' would have his 
council and would choose his councillors ? — Ves, 

30. Or, rather, they would be appointed by tlic 
Secrelarj' of State ? — Yes. 

37. On the other hand, in the legislature you do 
propose a change ? — Yea. 

38. That is argued out on page 111, and also referred 

to at page 112. Will you please help us a 
little more about this ? Take what you say 
at the bottom of page 112 : " Tiic Chambers of 

" Commerce recommend that .the strcngtli of tlic 
" Government parties should be made appro.ximatcly 
" equal to what may anticipated will be the 
" strength of the anti-Government party." I per- 
fectly understand the object aimed at in that sentence, 
but I should be grateful if you would develop a 
little how 3 *ou think it might be written clown on 
paper. Your point is a powerful one. Your 

point is that as things arc in the Central Legislature, 
c.xpericnce goes to show that the opposition, tlic 
legislative Opposition, is more numerous than the 
body that supports the Government, and you make 
the point (which I think 1 may say, so far as it goes, 
is a perfectly good point) that it is not a very happy 
arrangement or one tJiat is likely to work ver>' 
smoothly, if a Government in a legislature finds itself 
the smaller rather than the larger part>\ Some of 
us who are accustomed to arrangements of a different 
sort in Britain do not understand how the Government 
can get the time of the House, how it can decide when 
the Mouse shall adjourn, and manj*^ other tilings, 
when it has not got a majority. 1 quite understand 
your point, but how do you propose to remedy it ? — 
We recognise that it is a ver>’’ difficult matter, and 
we had a considerable amount of discussion over it. 
If J may put it in this way, it \rill gi\*e you what 
our idea was. Wc quite recognise that it is a very 
difficult subject, and that the present position is 
very unsatisfactory indeed ; but. unsatisfactory^ as 
it is now, it is likely to become more so, probably 
when provincial autonomy has been given and when 
some of the provincial Governments mti}' be ob- 
structive to the Central Government. We hope, and 
wiUi some degree of confidence, that members of the 
Legislative Assembly being elected by the provincial 
legislatures, instead of direct by the country, will be 
men of better balanced ideas tlian some of those 
who now attend in the Assembly, but wc do not 
anticipate that they will show less bias against 
Government, The necessity, therefore, is either to 
increase the number of nominated officials to half 
the total strength of the House, or to reduce the 
number of elected members, or to combine both these 
procedures. On practical grounds, we feel it is 
embarrassing to administrations for a considerable 
number of officials to be sent up to Delhi or Simla to 
act merely as voting machines, and it is somewhat 
humiliating for very’^ senior officials who are sent up 
there to be treated in that way as mere pawns. If 
they were allowed to speak freely and take part in 
the debates in the Assembly, the debates would 
probably be much more interesting and more in- 
formed than they are at present ; and we recommend 
that such officials as are sent up by local Governments 
should be entitled to do this. But on account of the 
difficulty of sparing officials from their ordinary 
administrative work «ind of securing sufficient noii- 
ofilcials of ' a suitable nature for nomination, we 
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consider the third alternative vill be necessary* 
combining the two : there would be a slight decrtiase 
in the number of elected members and a slight 
increase in the nominated members. 

.‘59. In your last sentence you ha%'e moved from 
the phrase, "nominated officials," to the phrase, 

nominated members " ? — ^Ycs. " Nominated mem- 
bers " includes both. 

40. I know it does, but that is what I am not clear 
about. At present the Legislative Assembly consists 
of a very substantial majority of elected members 
(104 out of 140) ; it consists in the second place of a 
number of nominated private persons, nominated 
non-officials. In the third place, it consists of a 
certain number of nominated officials. I can imagine 
a proposal that you should drop one of those elements 
altogether, or a proposal to change the proportions 
between them. I am not quite clear whether you 
are proposing to drop any one of these three 
elements ? — No. 

41 It will continue, as before, to consist of elected 
members (though by the method of indirect election), 
nominated non-officials, representing, I suppose, 
interests which could not expect adequate represen- 
tation by election, and nominated officials ? — Yes. 

42. When you say, " nominated officials," I want 
to know how you propose to secure what you refer to 
at page 112, and what, again, you refer to on 
page 111, near the bottom of the page, where 
you point out, I think, with great force, how the 
criticism of the Morley-jNIinto councils might be 
applied to the later scheme, and tlien you .say : 
" The alternatives, therefore, are either to go forward 
■' and make the Government of India responsible to 
" the Assembly or to strengthen the Government’s 
" position sufficiently to enable it to carry all such 
" measures as it considers to be highly desirable, 
" but which could not rightly be certified as essential 
" to the interests of India." That is not quite the 
phrase of the Act, but I know what you mean. 
Does that mean you propose to make half the Central 
Legislature official ? — Official and nominated, be- 
cause although a nominated non-official is not 
necessarily bound by any means to vote with 
Government, on the Government side, a great many 
of them, naturally, would do so ; so that our proposal 
is to reduce the number of elected members and 
increase the number of nominated officials and 
nominated non-officials. 

43. In other words, it becomes a sort of half- 
and-half arrangement ; half elected and half not ? — 
Vcs. 

44. I follow what you mean. * ♦ # 

page 114, you say you want, and, indeed, j'ou make it 
a condition, that there should be some statutory 
safeguard, something which forbids discrimination, 
and so on. Now, perhaps you will allow me for the 
moment, instead of asking a question, to malie an 
observ’ation about it, because naturally, one has 
been thinking about this, as my colleagues have, a 
great deal, and I want help. I have tried myself to 
analyse the different possible ways in whicli such 
things might, perhaps, be done. No doubt, it is 
possible to conceive this, that you might have a 
section which describes the sort of legislation which 
it would be beyond the powers of the legislature to 
carry ; and if you could devise such a clause, and 
then it was suggested that a particular piece of 
legislation went beyond tlie powers, broke the rule, 
you could challenge the legislation in the law courts, 
and contend tliat the legislation was waste paper. 
That is a possible way. I will mention one or two 
otlier possibilities in a moment, but it seems to me 
that there arc considerable difficulties in the first 
method, which wouldhaveto be verycarefiilly weighed. 
The first difficulty, and one which, perhaps, presses 
on my mind more than on you, is this. It is all very 
well to talk in general terms, but in the long run 
somebody would have to draw the clause. It turns 
on words, you sec ? — Certainly. 

45. And nothing is easier than to demand reason- 
able safeguards, and noOiing is more difficult than 


to write them down ; and that is particularly true 
ill the conditions here, because a great many interests 
and commnnitie.s are concerned — the Muhammadans 
and lots of people. I am not saying for a moment 
whether their claim is right or wrong, but if you are 
trying to think how to do it, it seems very difficult to 
write it down ; not, perhaps, impossible, but very 
difficult. A second difficulty which oppresses my 
mind very much is this. I think it is a vcr>* serious 
step to open the flood-gates of litigation even wider 
than they are opened at present. I gather that 
one-fifth of the revenue of Bengal Presidency is 
derived from the litigating habit of the people. It is 
a very serious thing to make it a possible contention 
in any law court that a particular Bill or Act is 
ultra vires. AU sorts of people might raise the 
question, and though lawyers are very useful members 
of society, even lawyers sometimes take a thoroughly 
bad point and argue it for a very long time, and it 
is possible that judges ma 3 ^ differ in opinion. So it 
seems to me that the method of saying that protec- 
tion against discrimination and unfair treatment is 
to be by appeal to the law courts, is not ncccssarilj' 
very satisfactoiy^ to the commercial community. 
Do you sec what I mean ? — I follow yon, 

46. I am not sajdng it maj’- not be the only way ; 
but have you got any other suggestion to make ? 
There are one or two variants that occur to me, but 
none of them is very satisfactory ? — I think we arc 
strongly in favour of an appeal to the court. We 
consider that any such statutorj’’ safeguard can only 
be of use to us if it is in the Act, and that we cannot 
rely with confidence on a mere Instrument of 
Instructions to either Governors or to the Viceroy. 

47. I am not surprised to hear you saj’’ that ; 
that is the second possible method which occurs 
to one. Many people have referred to it. We have 
had dozens of Memoranda which say : " You ought 
" to put into your Report the recommendation that 
" the Instructions to the Governor shall include an 
"instruction that he is to take care that people are 
" not treated unfairly," or that he is to veto legislation 
to do so-and-so. Well, if I may say so, I quite agree 
with you. I do not myself think, for what it may be 
worth, that Instructions to Governors, in the nature 
of things, would be an entirely effective safeguard. 
It would not give the person who felt himself 
aggrieved any effective power to challenge. Now, is 
there any other method ? Is it possible, for example, 
to visualise this : that there should not be an 
indiscriminate right of appeal to the courts challenging 
any Bill which anybodj'^ thought he might be able 
to upset, but it should only be if certain leave is 
given on the ground that the case docs appear to 
be a case of substantial importance raising a real 
point, that the courts should bo appealed to. Would 
that method give help ? — We have not considered 
that alternative, but I do not think we should like it. 
We are much more inclined to pin our faith to the 
interj^retation of the Act and the conditions of 
ultra vires by a court, because, after all, if it was a 
question only of obtaining permission from some 
authority, it might be the Governor, the Governor 
would be presumably advised by his law officers, 
and would probably have to accept their recom- 
mendations ; and law officers hav’o been known to 
err in giving advice. They might give him wrong 
advice. 

48. I feel that it is in the interests of everybody, 
if possible, to prevent this sort of challenge being 
raised, if it has to be raised, except in serious cases. — 
Yes, wc agree with that. 

49. And I do not think tlie method which you 
sketch out secures that ? — Well, if one may be allowed 
for a moment to refer to what you said about opening 
the doors to a flood of litigation. I assume that on 
anj’’ one particular Bill or Act, if it became an Act, 
there could only be one application or one of these 
proceedings. It could not be continued by in- 
numerable persons. 

50. You appreciate, do you not, lliat if you 
worked out the scheme on the lines at present 
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suggested, it would not mean merely that the Iligli 
Court could take the objection, but it could be 
taken in any subordinate court in the land ? — Oli, 
that certainly was not in our minds, 

51. It is so. If you take the Canadian constitution, 
where there is a strict distribution of powers, and 
where, therefore, the question does sometimes arise 
whether tlie right legislature _ has passed the Act, 
the objection could be taken in a police court, and 
it has been taken in a police court. One of the best- 
known cases in Australia was taken, in fact, in a police 
court; so that it does not mean merely that the 
High Court would decide. Po you see what I 
mean ? — Yes, I see what you mean. 

52. I will tell you what I would like you gentlemen 
to do, and I am going to invite the next deputation 
to do the same. After all, you are an important 
body, and you will not be ruined if you have to take 
a little good professional advice. I would ask you 
to let us have, on whatever professional .advice you 
choose to employ, the draft of the sort of clause that 
you have in mind. Do not leave it by saying that 
you will leave it to the la\\'ycrs ; just employ the best 
men you feel inclined to employ, if you do not feel 
inclined to do it yourselves, and have a committee 
meeting and put it down. We would really like 
to have a clause about this. And I think while you 
are about it you might do this, if you kindly would. 
Of course, you should remember that if anything of 
the kind is proposed, it is not likely to be limited to 
the European or to the commercial case, so that one 
wants to sec what the scheme is ? — Wc can do that, 
certainly, if you wish.* Our idea, condensed, is 
here — this is not a legal document. 

53. Never mind about that. — I will just read it 
to show you what we had in our minds as a possible 
clause. It would have to be developed, no doubt : 
“ No tax nor any law or bye-law shall be valid passed 

by the Central or provincial legislatures or by any 
“ local Government body calculated or designed to 
“ discriminate against any commercial, industrial 

or agricultural interest established or to be estab- 
" lished in India by subjects of the British Crown 
" on the ground of the religion, place of birth, descent, 
" or colour of theowner.s, directors, managing agents, 
"or shareholders of and in the said interests: 
" Provided that this shall not prevent -he Indian 
" Legislature from requiring the fulfilment of any 
" conditions in the case of any newly-formed imdcr- 
" taking in receipt of special assistance at the expense 
" of the taxpayer or consumer ; and provided 
" further that this shall not prevent the imposition 
" of such protective duties as may be projrased by 
’* the Government of India and approved by the 
"Central Legislature: Provided further that the 
“ aforesaid restriction shall not apply in the case 
" of subjects of such countries as have adopted 
" discrimination measures on similar grounds against 
" Indians ordinarily resident in those countries." 

The Chairman : I see. Well, I should think it 
most unfair to worry you about the small technical 
drafting points, and I am not doing that at all. 1 am 
simply saying on behalf of all of us that we should 
greatly value the suggestion which you might find 
it possible to communicate to us as to tlie form of 
a clause, and I dare say, if you think well, 3 'Ou 
would take advice about it, would you ? I shall not 
ask more about it now'. 

54 Lord Burnham : By my own fault, I am 
certain, I am quite unable to realise in working the 
scheme of government which is contained in this 
Memorandum, and, therefore, I dare say Sir George 
Godfrey, who has had great experience, would, in 
popular language, give us a picture of the Government 
he proposes working in the province of Bengal, 
grouping it under the Governor, the Government, 
and the Legislative Council. I want to know what 
the Governor, first of all, would be, and I say that 
advisedly, because, of course, when he uses the 


* See Appendix, page 133. 


words, for example, " provincial autonomy," and 
then proposes the intervention of the Governor-General 
and the Viceroy, perhaps at every turn and certainly 
frequently, it seems to me very difficult to interpret ; 
but would he deal with the Government of Bengal 
and tell us how, under his scheme, it will be fashioned ? 
First of all, what will be the position of the Governor ? 
— Of the Governor of a province ? 

55. Of the Governor of Bengal under your scheme, 
or of any province ? — The Chambers recommend 
first of all that the Governor should preside at the 
Cabinet meetings of his ministers. 

66 . Without power of overruling them ? — ^Without 
power of overruling, yes ; but he would have the 
power of vetoing legislation. 

57. Would he have the power of voting ? — No, 
not at the Cabinet meetings. He will take part in 
the discussions and preside, and wc anticipate that 
a man of his experience (whether he is specially 
selected from Great Britain or whether he is a senior 
man from one of the All-India Services) will have 
considerable influence on discussions. 

58. He will be rather like an American at the 
League of Nations ; he will be an official observ’er : 
Will you develop that ? What would his powers 
be, as compared with his present powers, under 
your constitution ? The pow'er of veto W'ould remain 
as at present ? — Yes. the power of vetoing legisla- 
tion. 

59. It would be as contained in the Government 
of India Act, the same as now ? — The same as now. 
The Government of India Act, of course, ^rill have 
to be revised ; it will require considerable alteration 
if our suggested form of government is adopted. 

00 . What changes would be made with regard to 
the power and position of the Governor ?— -The 
Governor will take no executive action ; Law and 
Order apart, tliere will be no reserved subjects as at 
present ; they will all be transferred, and, therefore, 
the Governor will not have the same amount of 
executive responsibility as lie has at the present time. 

61. You say with the exception of Law and Order ? 
— I say, putting that on one side, because there is 
a difference of opinion as to whether that should 
be reserved or transferred. 

02. Of course, if it is reserved, then dyarchy con- 
tinues as at present, with a few small exceptions ? — 
Yes. 

63. Do you recommend that it should be transferred 
or not ? — Police administration ? 

64. Yes. I am not clear about it. You s^y there 
is a division of opinion, but docs that mean 3 'ou do 
not recommend the transfer ? — There is too much 
diflerence of opinion in the Association for us to 
make an 3 ' recommendation with regard to the 
transfer of the police, but if that remained a reserved 
subject, then the Governor would still have some 
executive responsibilit 3 ’- for that department. 

05. If it continues to be reserved, powers of the 
Governor in respect of I..aw and Order will remain as 
at present, is that so ? — Practicall 3 ', yes, 

CO. On the other hand, if it be transferred, will it 
be in the hands of a responsible !Minister whose powers 
will be the same as those of other Ministers ? — Yes. 

07 , The Governor would have no greater powers 
with regard to Law and Order as a transferred 
subject than in regard to any other ? — No. 

68. A number of your branches (I do not know 
whether the majority or not) are content that that 
should be so ? — Yes, that is right, I think. (A 
member of ihc deputation) Under normal circumstances. 

09. What are abnormal circumstances ? — {Sir G. 
Godfrey) The breakdown of the Government, when 
the Governor-General would intervene, 

70. I was asking about the Governor, not the 
Governor-General. The Governor would have no 
power because the Governor-General intervened 
unless the Governor-General made him his agent for 
that purpose ? — You asked us what would be 
abnormal circumstances, and my reply is 
abnormal " would be when there was a break- 
down. 
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71. For that purpose j’ou rely entirely on the 
Governor-General ? — On the Governor-General in 
Council, but naturally he would work through the 
Governor. 

72. He would only work through the Governor if 
he made the Governor his agent ? — ^The Governor 
would report the conditions ; we are assuming that 
the Governor is the man who would report that his 
administration had broken down. The Governor- 
General would not ascertain that without receiving 
reports from somebody or other of some sort. 

73. Do you contemplate that Ministers should be 
appointed for a fixed period of years, as is suggested 
by many bodies, or that they should be at the will of 
the majority of the Council ? — ^That is a very difficult 
subject, but the recommendation in our Memorandum 
is that they would go out on failure to carry anything. 
They would be responsible to the Council. We say 
(page 108) " If and when the INIinistry loses the con- 
“ fidence of the legislature, and is defeated, the 

Ministry will resign.’* 

74. Do you consider, having regard to the political 
history of Bengal, and the changes in other provinces, 
you could secure a stable Government in this way ? 
— ^Ve recognise there will probably be considerable 
instability, but we have failed to find any safeguard 
against that. 

75. Have you ever considered what the possible 
duration of Ministries might be ? In France, since 
the Third Republic was set up. it works out at six 
months — Yes. France is a very remarkable instance, 
but France still continues to govern itself. 

76. Do you give it more than six months here ? — 
No. not at first. {A membey of the deputation) Two ! 

77. Then, coming to the Legislative Council, can 
you tell me how you think that is going to work ? 
Will there be any official bloc in the Legislative 
Council ? — {Sir G. Godfrey) No, that will be abolished. 

78. How will Government's policy be defended ? 
By the Ministers in the Council ? — ^Yes. 

79. You are in favour of a Second Chamber ? — Yes. 

80. We have not heard much about that. How 
would you constitute your Second Chamber ? I see 
it in the document, but 1 thought you might like to 
describe it in popular language ? — ^We suggested 
that two-thirds of the Upper Chamber should be 
elected by the same electorate that elects Members 
for the Council of State of the Central Government 
— not by the electorate which is used for the Pro- 
vincial Councils. The latter is entirely different from 
the electorate for the Council of State. We suggest 
the remaining one-third should be persons nominated 
by the Governor, and our idea there was that they 
would be drawn from the ranks of notable persons 
in the province : big landowners, commercial men, 
chancellors and vice-chancellors of universities, 
important office-holders, and so on. 

81. All the elect. Do you think there would be 
any difficulty in getting together sufficient men of 
tlie required quality and character of a Second 
Chamber in such a province as this ? — ^No, no diffi- 
culty. 

82. Would you give the Second Chambers equal 
powers with the First ? — Yes, 

83. In matters of finance ? — Except in regard to 
financial subjects. 

84. What powers would you give them in regard 
to finance ? — Our idea was that they should have the 
same powers, except with regard to the initiation of 
legislation for taxation. 

85. But they should have the same powers of 
amendment and rejection as the Lower House ? — Yes. 
We had not worked it out in detail, but tlicrc would 
be some procedure whereby if there was disagree- 
ment between the two Houses, a matter would be 
referred back, and eventually, if they did not come 
to terms on referring back, we should recommend a 
joint conference of the two Houses. 

86. How would the Government be represented in 
tlie Upper House ? Would ^linistcrs sit in tlie Upper 
House, or would they have a right to address it ^ — 
Thafis a point we did not discuss, I think, at tlie 


time we drew up the Memorandum, but we think 
Government would have to be represented by what 
we might describe as Parliamentary Secretaries 
appointed for the time being — prominent men who 
would be asked to represent Government in the 
House, or even by a jNIinister if there was one in that 
House. 

87. Am I right in assuming tliat all your 
proposals are dependent on the conditions you sot 
out for strengthening the Central Government, and 
so on ? — ^There are certain main principles set out, 
but wc have not attempted to give details. 

88. I am afraid I did not make m^'self clear. 
What I mean is this ; unless you obtain these 
guarantees, you are not in favour of the proposals 
you set out ; they are all conditioned by and 
dependent on these guarantees ? — ^'Iliey are all 
dependent on those broad principlcs. 

89. Mainly the strengthening of the Central 
Government ? — Yes, and Second Chambers in the 
provinces. 

90. Therefore, unless you obtain these new, 
extended powers you are not in favour of the rest 
of the changes that arc set out ? — That is right. 

01. Mr. Hartshorn : I do not quite understand 
what the position of the Chambers is on the question 
of transferring Law and Order. I understood you 
to say, in reply to Lord Burnham, that there is 
such division among your members that you cannot 
make a recommendation on the subject. I do not 
undemtand that in the light of your document, 
because I should have thought if there was a subject 
on which you made a recommendation it was on 
the subject of the transfer of Law and Order. You 
say (page 309) ; “ Some Chambers are averse from 

any transfer of this subject, but a majority believe 
that the risk must be taken if any real self- 
“ government is to be given to the provinces." 
Further down, on the same page you say that the 
majority of Chambers hold the opinion that " The 
" surest way to make those responsible for governing 
" realise the need for an effective and active police 
" force is to make them responsible for the maiii- 
" tenance of order so, that their countrymen will 
" hold them to blame if they fail to secure that 
" safety of person and property to which the citizen 
" is entitled.’* Still further down, you say : "... 
** if provincial Governments are not to be trusted 
" with that responsibility, the only logical attitude 
" is to say that the time ha.s not yet come for any 
" further advriiicc towards provincial autonomy." 
Oil page 108, you say : " The Chambers, therefore, 

" recommend the grant to provinces of constitutions 
" varying ui> to full responsible autonomy." I do 
not quite understand how you think that the 
provinces could be granted any advance unless they 
are given powers over Law and Order. If you say 
it is not essential to responsible government that the 
people should have Law and Order transferred to 
them, I do not see how it harmonises with your 
recommendations for the grant of provincial 
autonomy. Is it a fact that j^ou have changed your 
views since the document was prepared ? — There is 
no recommendation from the Associated Chambers 
as a body on the question of the transfer of Law and 
Order. When it was ascertained, at the table when 
we discussed this subject, that there was a wide 
difference of opinion and there were three alternatives, 
wc agreed at that time that we should make no 
recommendation. On page 309 we have merely set 
out the different views held by the Chambers. You 
will see the last sentence of paragraph 1 " Police 
Administration " reads : " The different views are 
"dealt within the following paragraphs." With regard 
to the expression, " logical attitude," that has been 
used on page 109, it was merely an argument 
put forward by one side, or one pai^ : it is not an 
argument put forward by the Associated Chambers 
as a body. 

92. But you have given in your document the 
view of the majority. I should liavc thouglit that 
if you were giving us the majority view of your 
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Chambers we could take it to be a recommendation 
of tile Chambers as a body ? — We admit tliat the 
word, " majority” could be interpreted in tlie avay 
yon have done. But w'e have used the word in its 
narrower sense and not in its broader sense. After 
all, it is a common practice in many bodies not to 
make a recommendation on a iiare maiority. In 
some cases recommendations may be made, though 
it is a bare majority, but we decided not to make 
any recommendation. 

1)3. Would I be asking a fair question as to 
whether this is still the view of the majoritj^ of your 
Chambers ? — I am afraid I cannot possibly tell you. 
{Mr. T. Gaui7i Janes) There was a very strong 
minority for not transferring Law and Order. 

04. Sir Artlntr Prooin : May 1 know how many 
Chambers voted for the transfer and how many 
against ? Was there a poll ? — {Sir George Godfrey) 
There was no record kept, I should be very sorry 
if I were to attempt to tell you what, probably, was 
the number on one side or the other. Yon must 
remember that there ivcre three propositions before 
them, so tliat the number of members were divided 
into three groups. 

9.1. I am not criticising anyone, but is it not a 
fact that the Chambers have varying number of 
votes according to their importance ? — Yes, when a 
matter to be voted upon by the Chambers is put up 
to an actual poll, then the different Chambers will 
have different votes. 

90. The Chairinaji : I am not asking yon to reveal 
anything, but am asking you just to explain the 
matter of fact, YTien you speak of a majority of 
Chambers (you say that you have 14 in all), do you 
simply mean that of the 14 the majority took 
Uie view, or do you mean that each Chamber counted 
for something other than one ? — ^The voting was done 
by show o{ hands ; one Chamber had one vote. 

97. Sir Arthur Froom : What I want to make 
clear is whether the Conference has the same feeling 
or not. I have a strong feeling that this majority 
was not a majority at all. 

The Chairman : I certainly understand the 
domiment to say that there was a majority. 

'I he tVitiiess {Mr. H. G. Cocke) : There was clearly 
a majority of Chambers, but it may be that four or 
six of the more important Chambers were not with 
the majority. And if it were a question of taking 
votes as prescribed by the rules there might have 
been a majority. I do not say one way or the other 
Possibly, some of the larger and more important 
Chambers were not with the majority and had 
voting been on the number of votes allotted to each 
Chamber, which is on the b.-isis of the number of 
members, the result might have been different. 

08. The Chairman : Let us look at page 108 of the 
document, wherein you give a list of the Chambers in 
alphabetical order, which associate themselves with 
this Memorandum. I am not asking you to sav 
who voted and how, but do I understand corrcctlv 
that the majority of the Chambers in that list voted 
in favour of what you have said ?— {Si> George 
Godfrey) Yes. ® 

90 Mr. Hartshorn ; You say, on page 108 ; ” The 
Chambers, therefore, recommend the grant to 
provinces of constitutions varying up to full 
responsible autonomy.” Do you contemplate 
under that suggestion, that different stages of advance 

should be made in the different provinces ? Yes 

100. Some of them should be granted full 

autonomy ?— Yes ; some provinces should be granted 

a fuller measure than others. ” 


grant a larger measure of Reform.? to some 
provinces than others, there would be a strong 
feeling on the part of the province.? that were left 
behind ? — T .suppose that happens in every case of 
differentiation , 

104. With reference to your proposals on nomina- 
tion, you suggest tliat nomination should still be ‘ 
adopted lor the purpose of giving to the Depressed 
Classes adequate representation, and I think you 
suggest tliat persons nominiitcd to represent these 

classes should be taken from their own classes ? 

As far as possible. 

105. Do you think that there ought to be some 
provision in llic Government of India Act imposing 
that obligation upon the Government in making 
nominations ? — T certainly would not recommend 
that to start with. We recognise that there are 
difficulties. I think it should be left to the Governor’s 
discretion. 

100. Do you think that there are sufficiently 
qualified men in these different communities to 
represent tlicin if they were nominated .’ — Every 
possible endeavour should be made to find persons 
from among their own people rather than having 
outside people, but, a.s I said, we recognise that tlicrc 
are difficulties in the way, 

107. Major Attlee : I should like you to look on 
page 108. You say : “ It is indeed almost impo.ssible 
•' to draw any line of demarcation between British 
“ and Indian interests in regard to invested 
” capital. ...” What is the jiosition to-day in 
India ? Is the British and Indian capital co- 
operating in a majority of industries ? — Oh, yes, very 
much, 

108. Has it been comparatively of recent move- 
ment ? — Oh, no. 

109. Has there been acceleration in the move- 
ment of Indian capital into British capital in regard 
to industries ? — I should say that there has been a 
great increase since tiie war, 

110. Are there not some industries that are still 
almost without Indian capitalist interests ? — Do you 
mean companies with rupee capital ? 

111. I refer to the companies operating in India J 
— ^Thoso companies that have sterling capital with 
their headquarters in London have not many Indian 
investors as shareholders, but other British com- 
panies which have rupee capital have a very large 
number of Indian shareholders. 

112. Have Indians invested large 
British companies ? — Some have. 

113. Would you say that there is a growing 
community of interests between the British and 
Indian capitalists’ interests ? — Yes. 

114. Do you think tliat this will tend to militate 
^ffninst any dangers of what I think you call unfair 
discrimination ? — It certainly ought to, but we cannot 
rely on it. 

11.5. What would you say about the effects of 
the Reforms on trade and industry generally ? 

It is rather a difficult question, because you had the 
aftermath of the war ; you had troubles of various 
sorts which might have affected the industry. But 
iimuld you say that tlic Reforms have or have not 
adversely affected the trade and industry in this 
country ? — Notlline vn.rv n’n-nrf'riji 


capital in 


couu^ ? — Nothing very appreciable. 

Turning to a different point, I notice on 
you set out a number of instances to illustrate 
the feck of responsibility on the part of the members 
of the ^sembly. When one looks at these instances 
that strikes one, coming from the British 

101. Have you come to any conclusion as to which PirlDme"! that the things you criticise are 

of the provinces you think are most ready for the Procedure, rather than a sense of 

largest measure of advance ? — ^No because we ‘tresponsibihty. For instance, take No. S. The 

tvo. oecausc we thmk member moved a cut in the Budget Demand. 

reductions in the grant is a common form in 
e British Parliament. If I want more money to 
e given for postal employees, I should move a 


■ttat is a matter for the Governments of each province 


foo before the Commission. 

.1 u”'' think that different measures of Reforms 

8'''t“ted to different provinces ? — ^Yes 
103. Have you considered the possible effects 
winch your proposal, if adopted, woidd have on the 
provinces ! Do you not think it is possible that if we 


s .. , 4 .A. OJ-UJUIVA lliuvc CL 

rednefaon of £100 ? — The point tliere is not that he 
moved the reduction, but the point is that it is a 
demand to give higher pay to the subordinate 
employees of the department at a time when the 
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department was not paying its way and had not the 
means to do so. 

117. Now, about the second instance. It is no 
“ concern of mine to solve the difficulties which the 
" Government may experience in making two ends 
“ meet in case this amendment be accepted by the 
" House.’* I think that is a very sound consti- 
tutional attitude which is always taken by every 
opposition. Do you like to supplement ? — ^There 
is a great deal of difference between, a Gov’cmroent 
that has a working majority and can actually pass 
such measures as are necessary for the good govern- 
ment of the country and a Government which has 
not got a majority in the council and cannot get 
measures which are necessary to the country passed. 
No doubt, there are powers of certification, but our 
desire is tliat they should not be used, if possible. 
Excessive cuts made certification inevitable. 

318. That leads up to another point — ^the difficulty 
that you have to face at the present moment — ^that 
the Reforms have in effect put most of the provincial 
people in the opposition in the Central legislature ? 
— That is right. 

119. Tn this document, which is very interesting, 
you have suggested that you might get over the 
provincial legislatures by giving responsibility to 
tlie people, but at the same time you want to put in 
a large nominated element in the Central Legislature, 
so that in effect the tendency \vill be that the elected 
members will claim to represent the voice of India 
and the Central Legislature will be in opposition. 
Therefore, you will not have any responsibility. 
There is a tendency in a Nationalist movement to 
concentrate on the Central Legislature and the 
minor legislatures, and even local governing bodies 
are used as fortresses to be captured. Will not there 
be a danger there by keeping irresponsibilit 5 ' in the 
Central Government entirely that you will create 
irresponsibility in your local legislatures ? — ^Vc think 
that the provincial legislatures wU become much 
more important than hitherto. 

120. Is not there a danger that the party that wants 
self-goveminent in the Central Legislature will 
capture all the seats they can in the local legislature 
and use it merely as a weapon to try and gain the«r 
purpose in the Central Legislature ? — Yes, and, 
therefore, it is essential that the Central Government 
should be strong enough to resist that. 

121. The strength not depending on the popular 
votes ? — No. 

122. With regard to the Second Chambers, in the 
document that we have you have not laid down the 
exact details. Tn effect you have placed in your 
Second Chamber all the vested interests — such as 
land, commerce, and so on ? — Yes, intellect, too, we 
hope. 

123. Is not there a danger there, if you put all 
the vested interests in the Upper House ? Your 
object is to create a strong Labour jjarty in the 
Lower House ? — Wc have not attempted to name 
the number. We do not want too big a number. 
We want the Upper House to be a small, compact 
body and the idea of the nominations there is that 
man 3 '- useful men in all departments would be 
prepared to sers»e in the Upper House if nominated 
and we should have very valuable workers there who 
would not be prepared to contest seats at a general 
election. 

124. Yoxi propose joint sitting in the case of trouble 
between the two Chambers ? — Yes, if they are 
unable to agree. 

125. Therefore in effect the Lower House will be 
more or less at the mercy of the Upper House unless 
they can have such a big majority in the Lower 
House that they can vote down the Upper House 
plus the Opposition in the Lower House ? — I do not 
tliink the Upper House will take an unreasonable 
view. It will not be quite tlie same thing as the 
Lower House in regard to parties. They are much 
more likely to take a reasonable view, and will not 
obstruct measures which arc necessary and advis- 


able. It is difficult to visualise any distinct part)' 
system in India for many years to come. 

126. Is not there a great disinclination in the 
Legislative Councils to impose the necessary taxation 
if needed ?- — \^ery strong, yes. 

127. And that is stronger among people, 1 think, 
who have got a lot of money tlian those who have 
got nothing ? — Yes. 

128. Do you think the Upper House will be 
averse to put on taxation ? Take, for instance, the 
landowners under the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal. Will there not be rather strong opposition 
to any attempt to put some form of taxation on their 
unearned increment ? — Amongst their own class, 
certainly. 

129. And they are going to form a good part of 
your Upper House, are not they ? — Some of them, 
certainly. 

130. Colonel Lane-Fox : You have suggested the 
grant to provinces of constitutions varjdng up to 
full responsible autonomy. But jmii have not 
suggested the machine^ ? — We regard that as a 
matter for the Commission to consider. 

131. You have suggested it without realising how 
you are to carry it out ? — We cannot carry it out. 

132. You recommend a constitution of varying 
degree. That means you start with a certain amount 
of information. Wliom do you recommend as the 
authority, and on what grounds ? — You mean who 
is going to make the grant, or who is going to recom- 
mend the method ? 

133. Supposing we recommend some period for 
you to come up, who would be the authority to 
deal with that ? — The British Parliament. 

184. On what grounds ? On whose recommenda- 
tions ? — On the recommendations of the Governor- 
General. 

The Chairman : I have understood the use of the 
word “ varying ” to mean that you thought it vva.s 
po.ssible that under the present Reforms there might 
be a more complete advance to provincial autonomy 
say in one province than in another. Then the 
question arises, how js the one behind to get up to 
the other ? If yon deal with that it might be either 
because the Constitution makes a provision for that, 
or it might by the expression of view by some higher 
authority later on. 1 do not think they mean tliat 
there is to be, in the case of one province, a variation 
from time to time. They are thinking rather whether 
all are going to start at the same level now. 

135. Colonel Lane-Fox : You mention as one of 
your chief safeguards the Second Chamber. But is it 
not that rather an illusory safeguard in many cases ? 
How is it a safeguard when you transfer all subjects ? 
Supposing you give charge of Police to a Minister, 
and he administers it as betw’een his community and 
another, or something of that sort, how is the Second 
Chamber going to help you ? — It is mainly for the 
purposes of legislation. 

13G. Lord Sirathcona : On tlie point of Law and 
Order, would it be a fair summary of your position 
to say that your Association do not contemplate the 
transfer of Law and Order unless the five safeguards 
mentioned on page 108 form part of the new Con- 
stitution ? — Yes, 

137. On page 108 you have stated about dyarchy. 
I wonder if it is fair to ask you. Sir George, whether 
it is your opinion that possibly the period of ten 
years has been rather too short to give a fair test to 
diarchy ? — In my opinion, I think that dyarchy as 
introduced is such an impossible form of government 
altogether that it would be difficult to say whether 
ten years is too short or too long, Personallj', I 
think it is too long. 

139. Just one question on Sendees, page HO. Do 
you tliiiik that if your proposals were accepted and 
embodied in the New Gov’cniment of India Act, there 
would be something in the nature of a quick with- 
drau-al of the British element, and do you think that 
the Services would be affected to such an extent 
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that there will be rather a rapid •withdrawal of the 
British element ? — There is certainly a belief that 
there would be a very strong tendency to withdmw 
from the Seiwices. 

140. But I gather that the view of the Associated 
Chambers is that they appear to face that, and as 
they say on page 1 10 they arc not opposed to Indianisa- 
tion provided that it does not involve a decline in 
efficiency or an injustice to Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. Your main point is that you want to 
ensure efficiency in Services and no injustice to those 
who are in service ? — Yes. 

141. On page 313, you refer to the Federation of 
India, and you include the Indian States in it. 
Have the Chambers of Commerce at their disposal 
any information as to how any such proposal would 
be regarded by the Indian States ? — No, we have 
not any reliable infoimation. 


144. Lord Slrathcona : You say in the last para- 
graph on page HQ. Therefore tliey conclude this 

note with a strong expression of opinion tliat," 
and so on. Could you tell us a little more precisely 
what you mean by that paragraph ? Perhaps I 
may put it in this way. Does that paragraph mean 
that if the new^ Constitution is met with obstruction 
and non-co-operation in India, the Chambers would 
make a recommendation that the new Constitution 
should not be proceeded with — Yes. 

145. Mr. Cadogan : I want a little more light 
thrown on your recommendation for the transfer to a 
Ministr}-- responsible to the Provincial Legislature 
of all subjects. You also say that the official 
nominated members should be withdrawn. I do 
not quite see how ministerial responsibility is feasible 
without a party system. I postulate that the 
remaining reserved subjects should be transferred. 
Take the case of the Minister responsible for the 
development of Law and Order as it is called. He 
w’ould be without the support of the official bloc. He 
has no party at his back, and yet you make him 
responsible to the legislature. I understood you 
to say in answer to Lord Burnham when he sug- 
gested that the Ministry might be constantly falling 
that you do not contemplate that situation with 
any great mi.sgivings. But would you have some 
suggestion on the lines that the Ministry would be 
given some security of tenure during the life-time of 
the Council ? Would that conflict too much with 
the theory of ministerial responsibility ? — We dis- 
cussed that fully, and we were quite frankly frightened 
of giving fixity of tenure to Ministers, because there 
might be Ministers entirely unsatisfactory, and \vc 
thought it very much safer in spite of the probability 
of instability that we should make them responsible 
to the legislature. 

14G. Cannot you be equally frank of the situation 
of the ministry being constantly threatened with 
defeat ? Is not that equally a dangerous situation ? 

\\ e recognise that it is probable and there are very 
great disadvantages, indeed. But ^vo consider tliis 
better than giving them a fixed tenure, 

147. You are looking forward to a party system 

being valuable in the provincial legislatures ? ^y^es 

party system may be evolved eventually. 

148. Sir Abdelkerim Ghurnavi : Yon were telling 
us a short while ago that you contemplate the 
conditions at present prevailing in India and think 
that there will be always an Opposition in the 
Council That means that there is always a party 
completely opposed to Government and the camdiie 

your idea ?— That is so 
• V "’hat your idea 

IS. whether that party will be a very strong party 
and whether that party is likely to be the major 
party ?— The party m opposition. ? 

generally opposed to Government. 

In that case how do you reconcile that with your 
siigge^ion that the Governor should have no powers 
power of vetoing, and things of 
the Governor has * no 


of certification 
that kind ? If 


powers of 


certification, Jiow do you propose things .should be 
carried on ? — ^We do not contemplate tliat tlie party 
or group of parties which produce ministers for 
working in a Cabinet will be in a minority. Opposi- 
tion may come from one party or two parties or 
parts of parties ; but we anticipate that the ministers 
will carry a working majority in the Hoii.se, and if 
they carry a working majority in the House the 
Finance Bill and other proposals tliey put forward 
will be passed through the House. We hope that 
the conditions of provincial autonomy will remox'C 
the idea at present existing in the provincial councils 
that everybody except an official is to be in 
opposition. We hope that will disappear. 

151. That is why you recommend full provincial 
autonomy ? And you visualise a state of affairs in 
which the Governor will liavc no powers of certifica- 
tion and no powers of veto, but at the same time has 
to preside over the. Cabinet merely as a figurehead. 
Is that tl\c idea ? — No, wc do not want him to be 
a figurehead, merely attending garden parties and 
giving champagne dinners. Wc want liim to have 
a very great influence. Wc recommend he should 
retain the veto. 

152. Tell us, what powers do you want to give 
him ? In answer to certain, questions put to you 
by the Chairman and members of the Commission, 

I do not think you were quite deaf as to what powers 
you intend the Governor should have ? — It shows 
the difficulty of expecting us to be thoroughly 
conversant with all the details of the rules connected 
with the Governor’s powers as they are at present ; 
but tlie way wc understand it is that over transferred 
subjects tlie Governor at the present time has very 
little executive or directive power, but he still sits 
with his Ministers — please correct me if I am wrong — 

I believe he now sits witli his Council and ^Ministers— 
and we think tliat he should continue to sit \vith his 
Cabinet, and his powers will be more or less what they 
are now in regard to transferred subjects. 

153. Will it surprise you to know that tlie Governor 
has at present very large powers even with regard 
to transferred subjects ? — Yon mean in regard to 
certification, in case there is a necessity. 

154. In the working of the transferred depart- 
ments. On the question of Law and Order, I just 
want to make clear this point. I will not endeax'our 
to enter into the question whether a majority of the 
Chambers or a minority of the Chambers hold the 
view, but there is a view that Law and Order should 
be transferred, and there is a view tliat Law and 
Order should not be tninsferrcd. Now, supposing 
Law and Order is transferi'cd, as regards the safe- 
guards, would you suggest beyond what you were just 
telling us, that the safeguards should be all centred 
in the Govenior-General, any other safeguard ? — 
That has e.xactl 3 ’ been our difficulty. We have been 
working on this question of Police administration. 

It is certainly one of tlie main difficulties. 

155. Do you also recognise that as things are at 

present in India there is a lot of communal feeling 
and that members of one community, unfortunately, 
do not trust the members of the other community 
in case of riots and disorders and things of that 
kind ? 1 may also remind you that in the last 

Calcutta riots cases occurred when the Police officers 
were asked to conduct enquiries through non-Indians. 
Having regard to that, you still think that Law and 
Order should be transferred ? — The Association has 
not recommended that Police administration should 
be transferred. 

J56. Tiien you are throwing a different liglit. 
Xou do not actually recommend the transfer of the 
Police ? — No. 

your definition of Law and 
Order . If that does not include Police, what doeS' 

It include ? — ^Law and Order does include Police. I 
^ink it has been discussed, but wc as an Association 
have not recommended that Law and Order or the 
Police administration should be described as 
transferred subject. 

158. That is wliy I made my question quite clear. 
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It is not my intention to go into the question whether 
the Chambers as a body recommended the transfer 
. of Law and Order. 1M3’‘ position wtis this. From 
your ^lemorandum it was quite transparent that 
certainly a certain section recommended the transfer, 
and perhaps another section did not. J^Iy question 
is based on the suggestion of that section which did 
recommend, the transfer, and having regard that I 
ashed you a series of questions enquiring whether 
you thought that when that section recommended the 
transfer of Law and Order they had taken into 
consideration the question of the prevalent com- 
munal feeling ? — Certainly they did. 

159. And in spite of that they thought that 
Police might be transferred ? — ^Yes, always subject 
to the safeguards which they were unable to 
enumerate or specify in detail. 

160. Then you go on to say that 3 '^ou recommend 
the ^vithdrawal of all official and non-official members 
from the provincial legislatures. Is that so ? — ^The 
bloc of officials. 

161. And not non-officials? — Not the nominated 
non-officials. 

162. You still want to retain them ? — Yes. 

103. I now come to another point. You seem to 
be rather strong in j’our recommendation about what 
is known as indirect election for the Assembly. 
At the same time you do not quite tell us clearly 
what your ideas are as regards the direct or indirect 
election to the provincial Councils. What is your 
view ? Do you recommend indirect election for 
the local legislatures^ or do you not ? — No. Direct 
election. 

104. Have you considered the effect of a proposal 
like this ? I take it from a perusal of your Memoran- 
dum that the reason why you recommend indirect 
election to the Assembly is that you think that 
members there do not really possess that represen- 
tative character which you want they should have, 
and, therefore, you recommend that these members 
should be returned by the local councils, that is to 
say, you want men who really can remain in touch 
with the constituencies and who are really' true 
representatives. If that is the point, why should 
you recommend indirect election to one and direct 
election to the other ? It might be clear if I just 
give an illustration. Are you aware that the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce in their evidence 
before the Conference very strongly advocated 
indirect election even to the provincial Councils, 
and recommend what is Imown as electoral colleges ? 

The Chairman : We know, of course, that there 
was a recommendation made in favour of indirect 
election, which you have referred to. Now, let me 
ask, what is the question you want to put. You 
do not want to go through the historj^ of the thing ? 

1G5, Sir Abdelherim Ghnznatn : I want to know 
whether they also support the scheme put forward 
by the Upper India Chamber of Commerce in regard 
to the electoral colleges ? — I think \\c have got it 
down in our J^Iemorandum. You null find it at the 
bottom of page 112 and the top of page 113. 

IGG. What is the idea in supporting indirect 
election to the Assembly and not the provincial 
Councils ? — ^^Ve hope that the standard of mem- 
bers for the Assembly would be improved by being 
elected by the indirect method, bj'' the provincial 
legislatures. Our arguments with regard to 
provincial councils are set out on page 113 : 
"... and the Chambers have giv’en anxious 
" consideration to the question whether to recom- 
'* mend that a return should be made to tlie Alinto- 
“ IMorley sj’stem under which provincial Councils 
** were elected bj’^ local bodies. A majority of 
“ the Chambers, however, are opposed to making 
“ such recommendation, for the problems dealt 
" with in the councils are more nearly within the 
“ grasp of electors, and allowing for the spread of 
'* general and political education, it may be expected 
** that the electors will in the future be able to form 
** more intelligent opinions on the questions raised 
'* at provincial elections. Thej' also doubt the 


" political c.xpediency of depriving these electors 
** of powers and rights the}'- already possess.** 

107. Might I just go back to that ve.xed question 
of the transfer of Law and Order. It is a fact that 
some of you have recommended that ? Now, 
supposing Law and Order was put in charge of a 
responsible minister, and at the same time that 
minister had a board consisting of, say, a European, 
a Muhammadan, and a Hindu, to advise him, would 
that meet your objection ? Supposing there was a 
statutory board like that ? — It is rather difficult for 
us to give an opinion on that point, because it is a 
question arising out of what we have not recom- 
mended, but I think our feeling would certainly be 
that it would be an impracticable proposition. 

168. As regards your recommendation as to 
separate communal electorates, do you consider that 
the pledge given as regards communal representa- 
tion by the British Government should be fully 
honoured both in letter and in spirit ? 

The Chairman : I think we can assume that. 
You are quoting the Memorandum on that point. 

169. Sir Abdelherim Ghuznavi : I am asking tliis 
because there seems to be a conflict of opinion 
amongst the Chambers on certain points. Therefore, 
I thought I had better make sure of that point at 
any rate. You quite agree with that, or is there an}^ 
difference ? — ^Ve all agree. 

170. Do you consider that the only form of 
government suitable to Indian conditions is the 
federal system -with complete autonomy and residuary 
powers vested in the constituent States, the Central 
Gk>vernment having control only of such matters of 
All-India interest as may be specifically entrusted to 
it by tlie Constitution ? — I think you are asking for 
an opinion, which I really am not in a position to 
give you on belialf of the Association ; but we have 
referred to the danger of excessive decentralisation. 

171. You have raised it in your memorandum. 
I merely put things in a different language. The 
idea is there. You talk of federal system ? — If I may 
say so, for the moment, we have felt throughout that 
we are working on the declaration of August 20, 
1917, and then we have gone on to state what we are 
prepared to support or recommend, subject to certain 
safeguards or conditions, but if you ask an individual 
his personal opinion as to whether a particular 
form of government very much modelled on the 
West is suitable to India or not, that makes it 
entirely different. 

***4t*4'*4i 

174, Mr. Travers : In dealing with the position 
which your report would bring about, you say that 
the Governor would take the chair at meetings of 
the ministers and would in some degree be in the 
position of the Prime Aliiiister. Do you not think 
that in talcing the chair at meetings of the ministers 
and assuming some of the duties that are usually 
performed by a Prime Minister, the position would 
quickly become impossible ? — No ; not at all. 

175. You lliink that he could do it without 
having the powers of the Prime Minister, and that 
he could yet take the chair at meetings without 
making his position at all invidious ? — Yes. 

17C. The Governor, of course, sits as representing 
His Majesty in the provinces. Do you not think 
that it would really be better if you kept him apart 
from all such questions of politics that the ministry 
might discuss ? — Then he becomes merely a figure- 
head wth little influence. 

177. One more question I want to ask you. Sir 
George. You yourself have been a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, and many of j’our 
deputation have also been members of provincial 
Councils. In regard to the Budget, there are certain 
items which come before the council dealing with 
His Excellenc}'^ the Governor’s staff and his house- 
hold which, in our view, raise discussions of a very 
undesirable nature. Do the Associated Chambers 
think that it is desirable for all such items to be 
removed from the Budget to a civil list ? — I am 
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bound to say that we did not consider that point, 
but I think individual opinions would certainly be 
strongly in favour of it. , ,, r. • ... 

178. I hav6 on6 question to ask about llie Services. 
You say in one of your paragraphs (page 110) ; “ it is 
"ffeneralJy recognised that the withdrawal of the 
" bulk of the British element would jeopardise the 
“ success of any Indian constitution/' You say, 

in another place (page HO): “The Associated Cham^m 

“desire to point out that they are not opposed to 
“ Indianisation provided that it does not involve 
“ a decline in efficiency/' It seems to me that those 
two paragraphs are contradictory, unless you sj^ecify 
a proportion. Are the Associated Chambers disposed 
to recommend a proportion of the Services that should 
be retained ? — Wg do not want, certainly, to go 
beyond the Lee Commission’s recommendations 
with regard to proportion. 

179. Sir Avihiir Froom : With regard to your 
proposal that the Governor should select a Cabinet 
from the members of the Council who can control a 
majority, do you mean to convey by that that all 
the members of the Cabinet should be selected from 
one party ? — No ; we expect the Cabinet to be 
selected from different parties. 

180. In fact, you will establish a communal 
Cabinet, will you ?• — It might be what is called a 
Coalition Cabinet. 

181. Then do you think that Cabinet will last five 
minutes ? — \A’liy not ? One party will have no 
chance of standing by itself, 

182. My question was, do you .support the idea of 
a mixed communal Cabinet being set up ? — It will 
have to be. 

188. One question as to wiiat will constitute a 
breakdomi of Government. Would you visualise 
that supposing a Provincial Legislature passes some 
measure which the Government might tliiuk is 
wholly against the interest of the Province, the 
Governor-General should step in and call upon the 
Governor to take up the administration himself ? 
— It will be rather difficult to describe it ; but 
assuming that the Governor after various effort.s 
finds that it is quite impossible to retain a Ministry 
which could carry anything through the House, lie 
would naturally have to disperse the Provincial 
Council and discharge the Ministry. There would 
be a breakdown! and you would have to make pro- 
vision for taking over the administration. Another 
instance might be the pa.ssing or attempt to pass 
some legislation or take some action which is entirely 
unconstitutional and which causes an impossible 
position. In such cases the Governor might have 
to report to the Governor-General requiring his 
assistance, and asking him to exercise his emergency 
powers, and the Governor-General would declare a 
breakdown. 

184. At any rate the Governor would be the 
authority to bring such cases to the notice of tlie 
Governor-General ? — Yes ; we certainly assume that 
the Governor would advise the Governor-General, 

185. As regards safeguards, during our tour we 
heard in one province the question of statutory 
safeguards from one community and certain other 
safeguards from another community. So, I take it 
that any section sought to be inserted in the Govern- 
ment of India Act would be for all minority com- 
munities. Will you support that view ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

18C. Then about tlie question of finance. Has 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce examined the 
question of finance at all ? Are you prepared to 
give evidence on that question ? — ^The intere.sts of 
the Associated Chambers are spread throughout 
all India. We could not speak about finance on 
behalf of one province or of another province. 

187. During the course of our travels, we lieard a 
suggestion that there might be a dynamic Con- 
stitution. I do not know if you understand what a 
dynamic Constitution is. But so far as I understand 
it, it is a Constitution that within itself would suggest 
tliat a time will come to further advancement witliout 


any reference to another Royal Commission. Will 
you support that idea that it could be done witliout 
reference to the Parliament ? — No ; I think, certainly, 
the Associated Chambers 'would not dc.sirc to see a 
fixed time set, and then a Royal Commission. We 
do not desire another Royal Commission, but wc 
cannot contemplate that either the Provincial 
Governments or the Central Government can have 
any latent power in themselves to produce such 
advance. Such a thing must come from the British 
Parliament. 

188. I have onl 3 '^ one more question. It is a 
question which, to my mind, is rather complicated ; 
X)crhap.s you might be able to clear it up. It is this. 
As each department bccomc.s transferred, the recruit- 
ment to that department becomes provincialised, 
and, so far as I have been able to understand it — I 
think my colleagues hold their own views in the 
matter — the cficct of it is to reduce the clement of 
the All-India Services in certain departments. For 
instance, take the case of the Education Department, 
and the Forest Department ; and as regards Law 
and Order, it might have a repercussion in that 
department also. Have >*ou any suggestion to make, 
or do yon suggest that there should be some legislation 
or rules laid do^\'n that even in transferred depart- 
ments in the provinces there should be a proportion, 
following the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission, of the All-India Services, although such 
clcj)artmcnts have been made provincial ? — I think 
3 *our point is really based on the system of transferred 
departments under the present Devolution Riile.s. 
But tlic Devolution Rules were issued under the 
existing Government of India Act. Whatever form 
the future Constitution may take, it must come 
under the new Government of India Act, and neces- 
sarily it will follow that there will be a new set of 
Devolution Rules. It is necessary that those 
Devolution Rules should provide that some propor- 
tion or some substantial extent of the British element 
in some form should be retained in the Ser\’ices. 

180. ** British clement," do you mean that the 

Britishers should come in through the provincial 
service e.xamination, or do j’ou wish to preserve the 
All-India Services ? This is the important point* — 
They would come in through the present form of 
recruitments for the AlLIndia Services. 

100. A certain number of them should be allotted 
to .serve in tliose departments ; is tliat jmur idea ? 
— ^Yes. 

101. Mr. Kikahhai Prcmchaud : On page 108 of 
your Mcmoraiuluin, j'ou speak about autonomy of 
the pro\’inccs, and you insist on strengthening the 
position of the Government of India vis-d~xns the 
Assembly. Since the Government of India already 
control almost all natioii-buiUling dcjjartinents, .such 
as commerce, finance and currency, and industrial 
legislation, can you contend that j’our suggestion, 
if carried out, will result in anj' advance to the people 
in controlling their destinies from the countiy^’s 
economic point of view ? — It seems to me that all 
tlic progre.ss that has been made in wliat might be 
described as nation-building works, such as irrigation 
works, agricultural improvements and legislation to 
endeavour to build up similar progress in other 
directions has been carried out since the British 
occupation. It is due to the British occupation, 
and under the British occupation the progress is 
still being maintained. I do not see what more 
rapid advance you can exjiect beyond that. 

192. If no measure of control over any of these 
departments is given to Indians, do you think the}’" 
will remain content ’>■ — ^Are you speaking of the 
Provincial Government or the Central Government ? 

198. I am talking of the Central Government. — 
We hope that much importance will attach to working 
in the provinces, and that able intellectual Indians, ■ 
who are really anxious to improve conditions and go 
ahead, will work in the provinces rather than go 
up to the Central Legislature. 

194, Can you suggest uny means of strengthening 
tlic Assembly whereby ^^ou could also recommend 
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the transfer of some control to the Assembly ? — 
Not now, We feel that it might come up at some 
later stage. 

195. Even if you raise the francliise for the 
Assembly, you would not do that ? — No. 

190. I will take you next to page 110. There you 
say that your Chambers “ are not opposed to 

Indianisation provided that it does not involve a 
" decline in efficiency or an injustice to Europeans 

and Anglo-Indians.*’ What prompts you to sup- 
pose that Indianisation of the Services must 
necessarily entail inefficiency, and injustice to the 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians } — ^That really means 
cases where the tendency might be in a province to 
promote and push on Indian officers in the Services 
to the detriment of British officers. There is a 
well-known reference to the Central Provinces 
administration which came out inthe Reforms Enquiry 
Committee's report that the Governor had to over- 
rule a minister because the minister paid special 
attention to giving promotion to the Indian members 
of the Service irrespective of claims or seniority on 
the ground that it was necessary to give Indians 
opportunities for training. The Governor refused 
to accept those recommendations and said that 
transfers and promotions should be made irrespective 
of the race of individual members. 

107. The Chairman I am not clear wlietlier in 
the constitution that you propose tliere will be a 
right of appeal to the Governor or not ? — Every 
Government servant has the power of appeal to the 
Governor, and it goes up to the Governor-General, 
and in the case of All-India Sen.dccs it goes up to the 
Secretary of State. 

108. Mr. Kihabhai Premchand : In your opinion 
is there any real foundation for the allegation made 
in certain quarters that Indians are unfairly treated 
where their interests conflict with those of Euro- 
peans ? — No ; we know of cases the opposite way. 

199. Could you quote some ? — ^I'here was a well- 
known case of a member of the Educational Scr\uce 
in the United Provinces during the time of Sir William 
Marris, W’hen twenty-two officers of the Service were 
passed over in favour of an Indian, and an appeal 
was made. The appeal went up to the Governor 
and to the Governor-General and ultimately to the 
Secretary of State, and it took two years to get that 
set right. 

200. I take you to page 114, wherein you have made 
a reference to statutory safeguards against legislation 
discriminating against British Commerce, Although 
logical reasons may be put forward, nevertheless the 
Government of India were compelled, probably 
under Manchester pre.ssure, to handicap the cotton 
industry in India by the impo.sition of an excise duty 
on cotton manufactured, for a period of thirty years. 
In view of tliis, what grounds of complaint can you 
put forwjird in the event of Indians refusing to accord 
any more guarantees beyond those extended to 
Briti.sli people in other dominions of the Empire ? — 


I think you are referring to the excise dutj', but 
Europeans in India never supported that. We «arc 
not defending it in any way ; we are opposed to it. 

201. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : Wiat I say is 
in view of that, can you put forward any complaint 
if Indians refuse to accord ant’- more guarantees 
than those extended to British people in other 
dominions of the Empire } 

Lord Burnham : JMay I ask what are the guaran- 
tees accorded to British people in. other dominions ? 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : If there are no 
guarantees, then there should also be no guarantee 
given by India. 

202. Lord Burnham : What sort of guarantee ? 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : Here thej'- ask for 

statutory safeguards ; that is some sort of guarantee. 

The Chairman : I think the question can be put 
in this way, Wliy do you want statutoiv’- safe- 
guards ? " 

208. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : Is it not that 
India being a part of the Empire it would be desirable 
for India to accept the principle of Imperial 
preference ? — Yes. 

201-. Aixd the Dominions have got Imperial 
preference, and that is why there is no stirtutoiy^ 
safeguard or anything given by the Dominion.s. ] 
hope you would not mind according the same thing 
to India ? 

The Chairman : Forgive me for my interruption. 
I am sure, though unintentionally, you are on quite 
a different point. It is quite - plain what these 
gentlemen want (whether they are \rise or unwise) 
when they ask for statutory’’ safeguards. That has 
nothing to do in the world with Imperial preference ; 
it has to do with limiting the power of Indian 
legislatures to pass particular kinds of legislation 
which they think would discriminate unfairly against 
them. 

205. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : Has the extreme 
political agitation in India hurmed India’s credit in 
the financial world at all ? — I tlhnk it certainly has 
a tendency to restrict the investment of funds xn 
India. 

206. Has it not adversely affected financial credit ? 
— ^Ycs. 

207. I take you to the top of page 110. In 
your statement you touch on education, poverty 
and illiteracy of the masses and appeal to the sense 
of humanity of the British Government to resume 
their hold upon India. On the same basis of 
humanity, do not these conditions, after one hundred 
and sev’cnty-five years of British rule, substantiate 
the appeal of the Indian public for progressive 
Dominion status in order that an attempt may be 
made for improvement ? — We do not say that there 
IS not veiy- much room for more improvement. 
But we say that the improvements are all due to 
the British occupation. We cannot see that there 
can be a more rapid improvement if Dominion status 
is granted. 


Afternoon. 


(Maulvi Abul ICaseji was peesent dueing the afteenoon session.) 


Deputation from the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon 

CONTINUED, 


1. Baja Nawah Alt Khan : Is it the view of your 
Association that the Council of Staie wliich is a 
revising Chamber does not exercise moderating 
influence over the Legislative Assembly ? — (Sir 
George Godfrey) It does. 

2. In that case, where is the need for reducing the 
number of elected members in. the Legislative 


Assembly ? — We look to the Assembly to act as a 
really important body and tliat it should not be 
necessary to rely on the Council of State for 
moderating as now. 

3. The Chairman : The position seems to be tliat 
while the Council of Stale will be able to moderate in 
the sense of refusing to pass something whicli the 
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Legislative Assembly 1ms passecL il cannot have the 
opposite operation of securing passage of something 
ivhicli the otlier House has not passed. 

Sir Hail Singh Gotir : It docs pass, for instance 
by certification. The Prince.s I’rotcction Bill which 
was thrown out by the Lcgislatii-e Assembly was 
certified by the Governor-General and sent to the 
other House where it was passed. You will find the 
provision in the standing orders. 

4. Raja Nawab AH Khan : And the cut m the 
Sait Tax wa.s restored bj'- the Council of State — 
The Salt Tax was part of the Finance Bill. 

8. Sir Hari Singh Goitr : The next thing you want 
to do is that you group the Ministries. You want 
to have the Ministries representing the various 
groups, and then you V’ant a general control over 
all subjects ? — On all central subjects, and general 
control over the provinces in regard to the passing 
of Acts, and so on. 

0. That means you want a larger control of the 
Central Government over the provinces ? — 1 would 
not put it in that way. I do not say we want larger 
control. We want a final authority on legislation. 

10. I will give you an example. The scheme of the 
Government of India Act is that the final control 
is now with the Secretaiy of State, who has got the 
power of superintendence, direction and control 
o\’er the Governor-General in Council, and in the 
same words and in the same terms and to the same 
extent the Governor-General in Council has the power 
of superintendence, direction and control over the 
province, modified to the extent that in the domain 
of transferred subjects that control is limited. You 
would give the Central Government an unqualified 
control in future, or would >ou limit that control to 
subjects which are not directly transferred, and if they 
are all transferred according to your scheme, then 
would you qualify this control to that extent ? — -I 
would limit it to the extent that the control would 
be in the nature of the control no^v exercised over the 
transferred subjects. 

11. At present tlie Tocal Governments have got 
control over tlie judges, except those of the Calcutta 
High Court. You want to centralise all the High 
Courts and transfer their control to the Central 
Government — Yes. 

12. You want further the centralisation of the 
major ports ? — Yes. 

13. Lastly, in answer to Sir Arthur Froom, you 
said you want continuance of the Briti.sh element in 
the Services to be safeguarded in spite of the grant of 
provincial autonomy, and thus you go behind the 
Lee Commission’s recommendations to that extent. 
The cumulative effect of all these proposals, do you 
think, will be an advance upon the present form of 
diarchical government ? — Yes, a great advance. 

14. You think that a large section, or even a 
small section, of tlie intelligentsia of the country will 
touch this Government constituted under your 
scheme ? — I think so. 

35. Do yon call this a full measure of responsible 
govemment as you call it in the last paragraph on 
the last page of your Memorandum ? You say there. 

Therefore they conclude this note with a strong 

expression of opinion that if the full measure of 
'* responsibility for provincial government which 

they have recoinmendcd is granted," and so on. 
That is to say, your strong expression of opinion is that 
the provinces geta full measure of responsibility ? — ^The 
full measure which the Chambers have recommended. 
They do not say that it is an absolutely full measure. 
- The definite expression is " the full measure which 
they have recommended." 


18. On page 110 you say “ While desirous of making 
recommendations of so liberal a character as to 
meet all legitimate aspirations.” You regard this 
new Provincial Government which you have sug- 
gested to be a liberal measure of reform w'hich will 


satisfy all legitimate Indian aspirations ? You say 
on page 108 that the Association is composed of 
members predominantly European, but includes also 
Indians, How many Indian members does it 
include ? — The members of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce are Chambers. Therefore I cannot say 
that there are any individual Indian members in the 
Associated Chambers. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : This Memorandum is 
exclusively prepared by European members ? 

Hb The Chairman : I do not think that is my 
understanding. I dare say the arrangement is more 
familiar to me. The Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce arc an association of Chambers, not of 
individuals, but of Chambers. The constitution of 
the individual Chambers, of course, can be ascertained 
by enquiry in each case. For instance, there is Mr. 
Gavin Jones, who represents the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce. Are there Indian members 
in that Chamber, Mr. Gavin Jones ? — {Mr. Gavin 
Jones) Yes. 

The Chairman : So it is not quite correct to say 
that the Memorandum is prepared by nobody but 
Europeans. It is presented by an Association of 
Chambers and some individual Chambers contain 
some Indians. 

20. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Were any Indians 
consulted in connection with your scheme ? — {Sir 
George Godfrey) They were. 

21. And they were in agreement with you ? — Yes. 
There was an Indian at the actual final meeting. 

22. Seeing that this affects the people of India 
much more than it does the European interests, 
because it deals with the constitution of India, did 
you not consider it advisable that in urging the 
changes which you recommend you might take one 
or two Indians as part of your present deputation, 
so that they might speak in support of your views ? 
— ^That w’as not considered. There were t%vo Indians 
present at the meeting when, the present deputation 
was selected. 

23. You want a strong Central Government, and 
your whole scheme is tliat the will of the executive 
should prevail, tliat is the Central Government ? 
—Yes. 

24. In order to achieve that purpose you w’ant to 
increase the nominations and reduce the elected 
element ? If you want that, the will of the executive 
should prevail, why do you want tlie legislature at 
all in the Central Government ? — {Mr. Gavin Jones) 
In an advisory capacity. {Sir George Godfrey) 
Because I tlunk it will not be compatible with the 
idea of gradually training up India towards Dominion 
Rule as has been so often declared. 

25. It is just to comply with the prevailing desire 
that you set up a constitution in the Central Govern- 
ment of the nature you have described. You have 
yourself quoted at page 111 of your Memorandum that 
" Responsibility for the administration remains 
" undivided, with the result that while the Govem- 
" ments found themselves far more exposed to 
" questions and criticisms than hitherto, questions 
" and criticisms were uninformed by a real sense of 
" responsibility such as comes from the prospect of 
*' having to assume office in turn." Now, what 
prospect of having to assume office in turn do you 
give to these people in the Central Legislature when 
you have placed them in a position of utter help- 
lessness vis-a.~xns the Executive Government ? — ^We 
expect the time Avill come when they will not be in 
that position. 

20. How long will it take for that time to come ? 
— I could not possibly say that. 

***f*r**i** 

28. I suppose it is witli the object of strengthening 
the Central Govemment-that you have recommended 
the substitution of indirect for direct election to 
the Central Legislature ? — No, that is not the view. 
That is not the main object. The main object ^vas 
to try and obtain for the Central Legislature members 
who would be more responsible. 
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29. Do you not foresee that if the members of 

the Central Legislature are merely representatives 
of the provincial legislatures the public at large 
^vill organise their forces to capture the central 
citadel by sending in very large numbers, in fact 
almost to a man, men from a smaller body of the 
provincial councils which will capture, and 

the result of that would be that there would be a 
deadlock in the pro\'inces, and the executive govern- 
ment will have nothing to intervene with ? — I think 
whatever system is devised or thought of there may 
be deadlocks and difficulties. 

30. No, but the difficulty is before us. From 

1921 down to to-day a very strong party has grown 
up in the country crying for more, and saying that the 
Reforms that have been given are either insufficient 
or illusory. When embark upon this new 

scheme of Reforms and strengtlien the provincial 
Governments would not there be a ver^’^ strong lever 
to destroj’- the vcr 3 ’’ foundation of what little there 
is of responsible government in the country ? — No, 
we do not think so at all. 

31. Now, you do not admit that dyarchy has 
succeeded ? — No. 

32. Therefore the transition from the state of the 
present diarchy is to full autonomy ? There is no 
half-waj'’ house ? — -I cannot admit that. No. 

**«:***:*« 

84. Now, as regards tlie statutory guarantees, 
I have the very greatest difficulty of understanding 
the point of view of your Chambers. You say on 
page 115, towards the end of the third paragraph, that 
*' The Chambers confine themselves to asking for 
" ' national treatment ’ only for industries and 

commerce established in India, whether registered 
“ there or not." Now, it does not matter to whom 
these industries belong, is it not so ? The Chambers 
confine themselves to asking for national treatment 
for all industries and commerce established in 
India, wherever registered, whether registered in 
Japan or San Francisco ? — Yes. 

36. Now, can you show me any country in the 
world that flings open its doors to uninterrupted 
development of commerce by all nations of the 
world without protecting its oum commerce or making 
safeguards for the development of its ovm industries ? 
And you want it to be embodied in the Statute ? — 
Yes, that is right. 

30. As a limit upon the power of the Indian 
legislature to legislate ? — Industries that have been 
established and are actually in existence should not 
be interfered with. You will agree with that ? 
We want to protect them so that they may be 
carried on. 

37. I am cjuite clear that you want to protect, 
but there is a limit beyond which protection cannot 
be given ? — Protection from undue and unfair 
interference. 

38. Who will be the judge of that ? — ^We want it 
to be a statutory'’ provision. 

39. Who is going to be the judge of whether it 
is unfair or undue interference ? — Our contention 
is that the aggrieved party should be able to applj'^ 
to the court to say that such and such a measure 
is ttUra vires, outside the Constitution. 

The Chairman : Sir Hari Singh Gour, do you 
think that my suggestion would perhaps bear fruit 
for the benefit of your question as well as others ? 
If these gentlemen are going to be good enough to 
send in their definite suggestion I would not mind 
reserving my judgment about it until we have seen 
it. It is a suggestion that occurs to me. 

40. Sir Hari Singh Gonv : I will just conclude. 
You are aware that in the British Dominions like 
South Africa and Australia there are Acts limiting 
tlie rights of Indians, and you are further aware that 
following upon the decision of the Imperial Conference 
the Indian Legislature passed an Act dealing with 
tlie law of reciprocity. Now, if any statutory 
guarantee is given the effect of that would be that 
while the Dominions will be able to hit India. India 
will not be able to,hit back at all, and yet the Imperial 


Conference lias unanimously decided that India has 
that undoubted right ? — Wq have definitely pro\'idcd 
for that in our recommendations. 

41. I mention these facts so that your legal ad\users 
may advise you on this subject. — ^We distinctly 
say that the Chambers feel that this should only 
apply in the case of countries which do not dis- 
criminate against India. 

42. That makes your case worse, not better. You 
arc incorporated bodies and your shares arc sold, 
and freely sold, on the stock exchange. You cannot 
make a rule that ^mur shares shall not be held by, 
we w’ill say, a South African or a New Zealander 
or an Australian. Consequently the new reformed 
Indian Government desiring to reciprocate against 
these people would attack you because you have got 
those shareholders ? — But I take it that in regard 
to shareholding in public companies the Government 
lias no moral right to interfere. 

43. Tord Burnham : There are restrictions in 
some cases. — ^There may be for special purposes, 
but it is a thing that should be avoided if possible. 

44. Sir Hari Sing?i Goto : Of course that is a 
matter for the consideration of the Government in 
this country. If we were to make a Jaw pre\'enting 
you from selling your shares to anybody who is not 
a pure Indian or a domiciled British Indian or, it 
may be, a Britisher, that would hit your trade very 
hard, because the value of your shares will go down } 
— That would not affect the companies. It would 
affect the Indian who bought shares and wanted to 
sell them. 

•45. The exchange value of the shares will go down ? 
— Tlie shares going down does not affect the financial 
stability of a company. 

43. No, but I do not suppose you will be able 
to get debentures at that low rate which you would 
otherwise have, if you had your shares standing at 
a premium. You see that the question is a compli- 
cated question, and 1 do not think the Associated 
Chambers have considered the various aspects of it. 
— We discussed it a great deal. 

47. SiV Hari Singh Gout : ■»= * * i under- 

stand you want the Viceroy's executive council to 
continue ? — Yes. 

48. What is your vie\v about tlie recruitment of 
members of the executive council from amongst the. 
elected members of the tw'o Houses of the legislature ? — 
We should have no objection whatever to elected 
members of the Central Legislatures being on the 
council, but we would certainly not be in fav'our of 
restricting the selection to the legislature. The 
Governor-General must be in a position to select his 
own councillors. 

49. Then you go back again to the objection which 
I have pointed out, in the ^lontagu-Chelmsford 
report, that you do not give the remotest chance to 
tlic membens of the legislature ever to have any 
prospect of having to assume office in any shape or 
form ? — Not for the time being, certainly. But 
there is no reason why an elected member of the 
legislature should rot be a person selected by the 
Viceroy. I think you \Yill agree that the personnel 
of the council is a matter of very great importance, 
and that the best men should be selected. 

50. But ask your members in the legislative council 
what they think of the personnel, and they will 
tell you what they think about it. Now, as regards 
the constitution of the Council of State, would 3 '^ou 
keep the Council of State as it is, or would you 
stiffen its constitution so as to give the executive a 
considerable voice ? — No, we make no suggestions 
for altering the Council of State. 

51. You want to continue the Council of State as 
it is and reduce only the elected members of the 
Assembly, to which you want indirect elections h — 
Yes. 

52. And in the prov'inces 3 'ou have pointed out 
that the ministers will be in the Lower House ? 
— Yes. 
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53. And they will bo responsible to the Lower 

House i — Yes. , . , 

54. And il the Lower House having an elected 
majority turns them out what can the Second 
Chamber do to help them ? — It will no doubt use 
its influence amongst the diScrent groujES. 

+ *#♦***♦ 

56. Sir Ziilfiqar AH Khan : Now, I want to be 
very clear about this. I think you have maturely 
considered this point. In the provinces, for example, 
there would be a Prime Minister ? — We are not 
recommending Fh’ime Ministers. 

57. Supposing that point is conceded and a 
Cabinet is formed with a Prime Minister, then there 
would be a strong party in favo\ir of the Prime 
Minister who forms the Cabinet ? — To do that you 
are getting away from our recommendations. 

58. You want the local councils to elect the 
members of the Assembly, — Yes. 

50. Supposing there is no Prime Minister, as you 
have suggested, then you would have the members 
of the Assembly elected by the Council, but if there 
is a Prime lifinister you would not have indirect 
election ? — I am afraid we are at cross purposes. 

60. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : The question I want 
to put is this. Sir George, you have explained that 
the elected members of the Assembly may be sent 
U 1 -* by the elected members of the legislative councils. 
Isow, in case of there being a Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet, would you still support this idea ? — Yes, 
that makes no difference ; but it is not our recom- 
mendation. 

61. Would you kindly enlighten me on this point 7 
Supposing the Prime Minister has a strong party, 
in every province there ought to be a strong party, 
and supposing the Prime Minister has his nominees 
elected to the assembly, do 5 ^ou think in the Assembly 
itself there would be a free expression of opinion on 
subjects concerning the provinces, because these 
elected members would be under the influence of 
the Prime Minister ? — ^That question is based on a 
hypothetical condition that there is going to be a 
strong party from which tlie Prime ^linister and the 
ministers are drawm, but Ave cannot visualise that at 
present In our view the imaginary ministry will 
be drawn from a coalition party, a group of parties. 

62. about the Prime Minister ? — The Prime 
i^Iinister w’ould be one of the group who form the 
ministry, if there is to be a Prime ^linister. 

63. Then that Prime Minister ought to be supported 
by the majority of the council members forming 
the respective parties ? — He ought to be. 

64. Because if the Governor calls upon somebody 
Avho is the most powerful member in the legislative 
council, then he alone can form a stable government. 
Under those conditions what I want to know clearly 
is wliether you would in those conditions support 
the idea of indirect election ? — Certainly I would. 

65. Whether you get a really representative element 
in the I.egislative Assembly or not ? — ^^''es. 

****S|!#** 

67. Sir Ziilfiqar AH Khan : Then with regard to 
the transfer of Law and Order, do you think that in 
the existing condition of strained relations between 
the communities, you could safely transfer Law and 
Order ? — I have once before replied to that question 
already, and I may repeat my answer. We have 
divided the subject of Law and Order into judicial 
administration and police, and we recommend that 
judicial administration and the High Court should be 
a central subject under the Central Government. As 
regards police, there are three different points about 
it as we have already mentioned before the Con- 
ference this morning, and we have made no specific 
recommendation about the police administration. 

68. Then you want to strengthen the Centrai 
Government by the creation of a Second Chamber ? 
—Not tlie Central Government ; it is for the pro- 
vincial Government. 


GO. For the Central Government also ? — ^No. 

The Chairman : In the Central Government they 
propose to keep the Council of State, which is a 
Second Chamber. 

70- Sir Ziilfiqar AH Khan : Then in the provinces 
you want a Second Chamber ? — Yes. 

**«« 4 :*** 

72. What 1 want to loiow is this. In the event of 
a Second Chamber in the provinces, do not you think 
that the demands conceded may be nullified by the 
operations of the Second Chamber in the province ? 
— Oh, not at all. I do not see why you should expect 
to find in the body w’c have suggested men not imbued 
with a spirit for working in the interests of their 
countiy'^. 

73. This is the vdew in the provinces, I know — at 
any rate in certain provinces — that the Second 
Chamber certainly is a sort of drag on the Govern- 
ment. Anyhow, yon do not think so ? — No. 

75. In your Memorandum you say tliat very large 
sums of European monej’^ have been invested in this 
country ? — Yes. 

76. It is perfectly true. You have taken a very 
honourable share in the development of this country ; 
but, at the same time, you do not want to create an 
impression in the minds of the people that you stand 
in the way of the constitutional reforms in India ? — 
That is so. 

77. You wish the Indian people to get on along tlie 
paths of freedom and liberty and constitutional 
reform ? — Yos. 

78. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uheroi: Your organisation 
was constituted in 1020 7 — Yes. 

79. And the aims and objects are also given down 
below in four classes ? — ^Yes. 

80. They relate mostly to the protection and 
promotion of trade, commerce, industries and 
manufactures ? — ^Ycs. 

81. Am I to understand that tliis is the first 
time your Association has come into the field of 
politics in order to make recommendations for the 
future government of India, or has it taken an 
interest, since the constitutional reforms, in the 
politics of the country ?■— As a report or recom- 
mendation or Memorandum by the Association, this 
is the first occasion on which it has dealt with matters 
which may be possibly designated as political ; but, 
of course, we are doing it as commercial repre- 
sentatives, and that is the reason why, I would 
explain, w’c have not gone into all the details con- 
nected with constitutional reforms. 

82. Dr. Suhrawardy : With reference to the system 
of indirect election recommended by your Association, 
may I inquire w’hetlicr you have considered that 
under the old Minto-Morley Reforms this system of 
election was tried on a small scale, inasmuch as the 
Local Legislature sent up two or three members to 
the Council ? — Yes. 

83. And is it not a fact tliar this system of election 
was given up subsequently 7 — It was given up at the 
time of the introduction of the Reforms, of course. 

S4. It was tried as an experiment under the Minto- 
Morley Reforms on a small scale, and it has been 
given up ? — It has been given up when the present 
Reforms came in. 

85. I simply want to draw the attention of the 
Conference to the fact. — It was not given up on its 
merits ; it was given up under the new Act. 

86. The Chairman has pointed out that it was 
considered by the Reforms Committee ? — Y'es. 

87. Witli reference to Law and Order, do I under- 
stand' that you are in favour of the transfer of Law 
and Order to the popular control, excluding the Police ? 
— -Judiciary and administration and High Court. 

88. Tha't is to say, so far as Police is concerned, you 
are not in favour of the transfer of Police to the 
popular control ; but so far as Law^ and Order, 
excluding the Police Administration, is concerned, 
you are in favour of its 'transfer to. popular control ? 
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— ^\Ve are in favour of the centralisation of High 
Courts, and justice in what we term here judicial 
administration. As regards tlie Police Administra- 
tion, wc hav'e made no recommendation as to whether 
it should be transferred or non-transf erred or a 
central subject. 

89. As regards the High Court, do you recom- 
mend its transfer not to a Minister, but to the Second 
Chamber ? — No, to the Central Government. 

90. In the event of X-aw and Order being made a 
transferred subject in the province, are you in favour 
of the Governor being given powers of restoration 
and certification of grants which he now possesses 
with regard to reserved subjects ? — I think T would 
rather not reply to that question, because there again 
it assumes a condition which we have not recom- 
mended. 

01. You have not considered that point ? — \Ve 
have considered it very fully. IVc recognise the 
difficulty. li you transfer to a Minister and then 
give tlie Governor powers of certification, we realise 
that the effect of tliat is practically to reserve it 
instead of transferring it. 

The Chairman : Wc are very grateful to you, 
gentlemen, and you have been very patient and good 
in giving us answers to questions from all sides. I 
am- afraid we have kept you a very long time ; but 
we shall be very grateful if for a time you feel 
disposed to stay and listen to the evidence which is 
to be given by the Members of tlie European 
Association, but that is exactly, of course, as suits 
your convenience. 

The TFthiess ; We shall be very glad to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to stay, sir. 


APPENDIX. 

LETFER No. 160/13-A.C.. DATED 6th APRIL, 
1029. FROM 

THE ASSOCIATED CHAI.IBERS OF COMMERCE 
OF INDIA AND CEYLON. 

It will be wthin your recollection that when the 
delegates from the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon gave oral evidence* before the 
Indian Statutory Commission towards the end of 
January last, the President of the Commission 
requested them to draft a clause for the new Govern- 
ment of India Act which would provide reasonable 
safeguards against discriminatoiy legislation. From 
the report of the oral evidence it would appear tJiat 
Sir John Simon's words were : — 

" I would ask you to let us have, on whatever 
" professional advice you choose to employ, the 
" draft of the sort of clause that you have in 
mind. Do not leave it by saying that you will 
“ leave it to the la^vyers ; just employ the best 
" men you feel inclined to employ if you do not 
feel inclined to do it yourselves, and have a 
“ Committee meeting and put it down. We 
" would really like to have a clause about this.*' 

It was consequently decided by the Association 
to endeavour to have such a clause drafted by the 
most suitable counsel available in Calcutta and 
Bombay, I am accordingly attaching hereto drafts 
prepared with the assistance of the legal advisers of 
the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerce. 
In connection with the Bombay draft I am to suggest 
that the proper place for the first clause would be 
somewhere after Section 65 of the Government of 
India Act, while the proper place for tlie second clause 
would be in Part 9 of that Act whicli relates to the 
High Courts of India. I am to add that sub-clauses 
2 and 3 of the second clause of tlie Bombay draft 
are taken from Order 46 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 


* See page 122. 


while the rules contemplated by sub-clause 5 will be 
on the lines of the rules contained in the same Order. 

I am to exprass the hope that these drafts mil be 
of assistance to the Statutory Commission in drafting 
a clause which will meet the washes of the Association 
in regard to discriminatory legislation. 


BOMBAY DRAFT'. 

First Clause. 

The Indian Lcgi.slaturc has not power to make any 
law intended or calculated to discriminate against 
any commercial, industrial, or agricultural interests 
established or to be established in British India by 
any person or association of persons, whether British 
subjects or not. 

Nothing lierein contained shall affect the power of 
the Indian Legislature to make any law of a dis- 
criminative nature against the subjects of any 
country if any law has been passed by the Legislature 
of such country discriminating against British Indian 
subjects residing or canrung on business in tliat 
country, or the power to impose any duty or duties 
lor the protection of any trade, commerce, or industry, 
agricultural or otherwise, in British India. 

Second Clause. 

(1) WTicn any question arises in any Court in 
British India subordinate to a chartered High Court 
as to whether any law made by the Indian Legislature 
or a Provincial Legislature was within the power of 
the Legislature, such question shall be referred by 
such Court to the chartered High Court of the 
Province in which such Court is situated. 

(2) The Court making the reference shall stay the 
proceedings in the case until the question is decided 
by the High Court. 

(3) The High Court, after hearing the parties if 
they appear and desire to be heard, shall decide the 
point so referred, and shall transmit a copy of its 
judgment under the signature of the Registrar to the 
Court by w'hich the reference was made, and such 
Court shall on the receipt thereof proceed to dispose of 
the case in conformity with Ae decision of the 
High Court. 

(4) An appeal shall lie to the King in Council from 
the decision of the High Court. 

(5) The High Court shall have the powers to make 
rules regulating the procedure on such reference and 
other matters relating thereto. 


BENGAL DRAFT'. 

No law, ordinance, or other measure shall be made 
or sanctioned by the Indian Legislature or any 
Provincial Legislature or by any Municipality or 
other Local Authority : — 

(a) w'hich discriminates, or shall tend to or is 
calculated to discriminate, as between the 
races or classes comprising His Imperial 
Majesty’s subjects, and which expressly or 
impliedly excluding from amenability 
tliereto others of such subjects shall 
operate directly or indirectly to ab- 
rogate, restrict, detract from or adversely 
affect the status or rights of the members 
of any race, creed, community, or class or 
classes of persons either witli regard to their 
personal liberties, property or con-tractual 
rights or otlierwise howsoever as held and 
enjoyed by tJiem at the date of the com- 
mencement of this Act in common with 
otliers of such subjects, or to interfere witli 
the exercise by the members of any class or 
classes of any profession, calling, or vocation, 
or with the conduct by them of any trade, 
industry’, or business upon equal terms in 
all respects with others of such subjects — 
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(6) to lexy any taxation, cesses, duties, or other 
imposts of whatsoever nature or kind 
exclusively upon any persons as being the 
members of any race, creed, or class — 

PROVIDED THAT nothing herein contained 
shall affect the right of the Indian Legislature to 
take any steps in the interests of public safety or 
to subsidise or assist any industrj’^ or undertaldng 
in pursuance of any existing laws providing for 
special assistance at the expense of the taxpayer 
or consumer generally, nor prevent the imposition 
of such protective duties as may be imposed from 
time to time by the Government of India. 

In any event the aforesaid restrictions shall 
not apply to the case of subjects of such countries 
as have adopted or may hereafter adopt dis- 
criminating measures against subjects of India, 
whether ordinarily resident in those countries or 
not, or against the import of Indian goods. 


LETTER No. 310/13A~A.C.. DATED 1st AUGUST, 
1029, FROM 

THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
OF INDIA AND CEYLON. 


I am directed to refer to this Association's letter, 
No. lCO/13— A.C., dated Otli April, with which were 
fonvarded, for the consideration of the Commission, 
^vo draft clauses dealing with discriminatory legisla- 

These draft clauses have given rise to further 
consideration of the question, and in the result two 
further alternative draft clauses have been pre- 
pared in consultation with counsel. 

The Association feels that it is unnecessary to 
make any apolo^ for following up its earlier 
sug^stions by this further reference, both because 
of the importance and difficulty of the subject and 
because the suggestion that the Association should 
assist the Commission originated with Sir Jolm 
Simon. I am accordingly instructed to forward 
the further alternative drafts marlted A and B 
respectively, together with the following remarks 
thereon. ° 

■ ■ th® originiU 

Bombay draft, but is more comprehensive, 
fhe Bombay draft dealt solely with industrial 
and commercial matters. 

The criticisms levelled against this draft are 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


Doubt is expressed whether being so "wide 
m its terms it may not appear to the 
Commission to he insufficiently specific. 
It IS suggested that Sir John Simon may 
n®"®® had it in mind in asking for a draft 
that it should be formulated in as precise 
terms as possible, and that it might be 
better to express in more detail the various 
rights which require protection. 

It is felt ttat the words " Indian Legisla- 
ture should be more precisely defined so 
as to make it clear that Provincial Legis- 
lature, Municipalities and Local Bodies 
are included. This point is developed 
later under Clause B. It is suggested 
further that the expression " Legislature ” 
IS not sufficiently wide to cover rules 
iramcd in exercise of powers conferred 
by an Act. 

It is pointed out that it is altogether wrong 
and objectionable and contrary to all 
constiturional principles that High Courts 
should be empowered to pass judgment 
Legislatures to 
1 themselves subject. It is 

thtt important to ensure 

i ^ d'senmmatorj' nature, if 

hat It must not be loft to some Tribunal 


to declare an Act to be ultra vires after it 
has passed into law. 

Draft B follow.s the lines of the " Bengal” draft 
previously forwarded, with the addition of a 
clause making the Governor-General in Council tlie 
arbiter of what is discriminatory legislation. 

The criticisms of this draft are as follows : 

(1) It is pointed out that it is dangerous to be 

too specific, and that tlie more o.xhaustive 
a measure may be in its terms the greater 
the risk of overlooking possible contin- 
gencies which not having been expressly 
included are therefore ipso facto excluded. 

(2) It is held that the words ” or any Provincial 

Legislature or any Municipality or any 
other Local Authority” and also the 
whole of Clause (6) which refers to taxa- 
tion are redundant for the following 
reasons : 

No Provincial Legislature can pass any law 
which the Indian Legislature has no 
power to pass. 

The Municipal and Local authorities are 
the creation of statute. Every Muni- 
cipality and every Local Authority is 
established by legislation. The Act which 
creates it also empowers it to impose 
taxation, cesses, duties and other imposts. 
Every Municipal Act contains a section 
which defines its powers to impose taxa- 
tion, octroi duty, etc. These taxes as a 
rule, are divided into three classes, 
namely : — 

(u) those which the ^lunicipality can impose 
without the sanction of Govern- 
ment ; 

{b) those which it cannot impose witliout 
the previous sanction of the Local 
Government ; and 

(c) those which it cannot impose without 
the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, 

Similarly everj^ Act creating a Local 
Authority contains a section which pre- 
scribes its powers. 

If there is an absolute prohibition to the 
Indian Legislature to pass any law of a 
discriminatorA'' nature such as is described 
in Clause («), it follows that no such 
legislation can be passed bj^ a Provincial 
Legislature, or a iMunicipalitj" or a I.x>cal 
Authority. 

On the other hand it is pointed out that 
it is not possible at this stage, when all is a 
matter of uncertainty as to the powers 
■uhic }2 will be vested in the different 
Legislatures, to predict that a provincial 
legislature, if autonomous, will not be 
empowered to pass laws without any 
/o. _ *^^erference from the Central Legislature, 
(aj Un the question of making the Governor- 
General m Council the arbiter of what 
IS, or is not, discriminator^’' legislation, 
the contrary view to that expressed 
above in dealing with Draft A is that it 
would be unconstitutional that the 
question whetlier a jiiece of legislation is 
ultra vires or inlra vires sliould be left 
to be decided by an executive body. 

It IS held to be essentially a question 
of law whicli must be left to the determina- 
tion of the High Court. 

A further point is made in tins connection, 
^z., that supposing the majority of the 
Council of the Governor-General as vetvly 
constituted were to consist of extremists, 
a Bill of a discriminatory nature might 
be hatched in the Council itself. Then 
if the Bill M^ere to be passed into law the 
Goyemor-General in Council would be 
called upon to say whether a Bill which 
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had emanated from his Council was 
ultra vires or not. 

I am instructed to make it plain that the 
Association does not feel that it is in a 
position to pronounce in favour of one 
or the other Draft and considers that it 
cannot do better than place before the 
Commission for their consideration the 
various points which have emerged 
during the discussion of this difficult 
subject. 


DRAFT A. 

First Clause. 

The Indian Legislature shall not have power to 
make any law or pass any measure — 

(<j) which discriminates or shall tend to or is 
calculated to discriminate as between the 
races or classes comprising His Majesty’s 
subjects in any matter whatsoever, or 
(&) which shall affect or tend to affect expressly 
or impliedly any rights of the members of 
any race, creed, community or class of any 
nature or kind whatsoever hitherto enjoyed 
by them in common with others of such 
subjects in any matter whatsoever, or 
(c) which shall interfere, or tend to interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with the 6xcrcisc by 
the members of any class of such subjects 
of any rights in any matter whatsoever 
upon equal terms in all respects -with others 
of such subjects. 

PROVIDED THAT nothing herein contained 
shall affect the right of the Indian Legislature to 
subsidise or assist any industry or undertaking 
in pursuance of any existing laws providing for 
special assistance at the expense of the taxpayer 
or consumer generally, nor prevent tlie imposition 
of such protective <luties as may be imposed from 
time to time by the Government of India. 

In any event the aforesaid restrictions shall not 
apply to the case of subjects of such countries as 
have adopted or may hereafter adopt discriminating 
measures against subjects of India, whether ordin- 
arily resident in those countries or not, or against 
the import of Indian goods. 

Second Ceause. 

(1) When any question arises in any Court in 
British India subordinate to a chartered High Court 
as to whether any law made by the Indian Legislature 
or a Provincial Legislature was within the power of 
the Legislature, such question shall be referred by 
such Court to chartered High Court of the Pro- 
vince in which such Court is situated. 

(2) The Court making the reference shall stay tlic 
proceedings in the case until the question is decided 
by the High Court. 

(3) The High Court, after hearing the parties, if 
they appear and desire to be heard, shall decide the 
point so referred and shall transmit a copy of its 
judgment, under the signature of the Registrar, to 
the Court by which the reference was made ; and such 
Court shall on receipt thereof proceed to dispose of 


the case iu conformit}' with the decision of the 
High Court. 

(4-) An appeal shall lie to the Iving in Council from 
the decision of the High Court. 

(5) The High Court shall have the power to make 
rules providing for the expeditious hearing of such 
cases by a Bench of two or more judges and for 
regulating the procedure on such reference and other 
matters relating thereto. 


DRAFT B. 

The Indian I^egislature or any Provincial Legis- 
lature or any Municipality or any other Local 
Authority shall have no power to make any law or 
any otlier measure — 

(«) which disciiminates or shall tend to or is 
calculated to discriminate as between the 
races or classes comprising His Imperial 
Majesty's subjects and which expressly 
or impliedly, excluding from amenability 
thereto others of .such subjects, shall operate 
directly or indirectly to abrogate, restrict, 
detract from or adversely affect the status 
or rights of the members of an 5 ’’ race, creed, 
community, or class or classes of persons 
either with regard to their personal liberties, 
property or contractual rights or otherwise 
howsoever as held and enjoyed by them at 
the date of the commencement of this Act 
in common with others of such subjects, or 
to interfere with the exercise by the raembers 
of any class or classes of any profession, 
calling or vocation, or with the conduct by 
them of any trade, industry, or business 
upon equal terms in all respects with others 
of such subjects. 

(fe) to levy any taxation, cesses, duties, or other 
imposts of whatsoever nature or kind ex- 
clusively upon any persons as being the 
members of any race creed or class — 
PROVIDED THAT nothing herein contained 
shall affect the right of the Indian Legislature to 
take any .steps in the interests of public safety 
or to subsidise or assist any industry or under- 
taking in pursuance of any existing laws providing 
for special assistance at the c.xpensc of the tax- 
payer or consumer generally nor prevent the im- 
position of such protective duties as may be 
imposed from time to time by the Government of 
India. 

In any event the aforesaid restrictions shall 
not apply to the case of subjects of such countries 
as have adopted or may hereafter adopt 
discriminating measures against subjects of India, 
whether ordinarily resident in those countries or 
not, or against the import of Indian goods. 

(r) When, any question arises as to whether any 
law made, or anj’ other measure taken, by 
the Indian or any Prowncial Legislature or 
any Municipality, or any other public 
authority, -was wdthin the pow’er of such 
Legislature or Municipalit}’- or Public 
Authority, the decision of the Governor 
General in Council on such question will 
be final. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Council of the European Association. 


On behalf of The Council of the European Associa- 
tion we have the honour to submit the following 
jMcniorandum : — 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. The position of the British Community^ and the 
European Association. The Council of the European 
Association, in placing before the Statutory 
Commission appointed under the Government of 
India Act 1910. its views on the problems which 
are within the scope of the present inquiry', feds il 
essential at the outset to explain the position in 
general of the iion-ofTicial European Community in 
India and in particular of the European Association 
which it has the honour to represent and on whose 
behalf thi.s Memorandum is submitted. 

2. Historical Record. The British Non-Ofiicial 
Community in India is the direct descendant of 
those merchants who, in 1G12, settled at Surat for 
trading purposes under a Firman from the TVloghuI 
Court and expended their activities in IGI-Jl at 
Masulipatam, in IGGl at Bombay (cedeil to tlie 
English by the Portuguese), and in 171G in Bengal, 
again under Firman from the AJoghul Emperor. 

From these small beginnings and in the protection 
of their trading interests, suffering from the general 
disorder and breakdown of administration following 
the collapse of the jMoghul Empire, the Britisli 
gradually assumed control over the whole of the 
Indian Sub-Continent and ga\e to India an era of 
peace and prosperity whicli hitherto she Iiad not 
knowTi. In all spheres of activity Britishers 
shouldered the greater portion of the burden in 
bringing order out of chaos, and it is largely due to 
their initiative, enterprise and capital iliat India 
to-day occupies a prominent place both industrially 
and politically among the nations of the world. 
The British Community in India, therefore, by right 
of its past labours, the constructive work it is carrying 
on to-day, and the immense financial responsibilities 
under its direct control, can claim the fullest hearing 
on the important problems winch His Majesty has 
called on the Royal Commission to study. 

9. The Censn.’^. According to the 1921 Census the 
European population of British India amounted to 
150,037. 

These figures comprise : — 


Officials 

11.351 

British troops 

G3,538 

Women 

45,577 

Non-officials — Males — under 


18 years of age 

14,391 

Non-officials — ^Males — ^Adults 

21.7S0 


15G,G37 


A large majority of the 21.780 Non-Officials occupy 
post-s of great responsibility as Partners, Directors. 
.Managers and Heads of Departments in various 
Industrial, Commercial, Banking and Agricultural 
concerns tliroughout India. 

4. Financial interests and responsibilities. The 
total capital controlled by the British Community 
amounts to many hundreds of million pounds, while 
of tlie immense Import and Export trade of India 
amounting annually to £400,000.000 Europeans have 
responsibility for the larger share. 

It w’ould appear unnecessar>- to emphasize the fact 
that the well-being of tlie Indian people is as much 
dependent on the development of India's economic 
resources as on the development of her political 
organisations, and in the former sphere the British 
Communit}' will for many years to come have to 
play a leading part. 


5. The European Association. Throughout India 
the British Community has various commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural organisations, whicli will 
give evidence before your Commission, but its sole 
political organisation 'is the European Association. 
The Association was founded in 1883 on the intro- 
duction of the llbert Bill, but, as its founders say 
in their first report, the causes which made such an 
As.sociation ncccs.'jar}^ had their origin long anterior 
to the llbert Bill. “ On that occasion a demnnd 
"arose for a united and concentrated effort and for 
" a channel through which the Anglo-Indian (British) 
'* Community might give expression to its political 
" views and notify to the governing body its political, 
" social or economical requirements." " The case 
" -was not one which could be satisfied by the 
" accustomed action of existing public bodies, 
" inasmuch ns these liodics each represented a special 
" interest in a special way. It tlius became necessary 
" to form an Association having a distinctly political 
" end in view and representing not one interest but 
" all interests, not one class but all classes, not one 
" Community but all Communities of Englishmen 
" settled or employed or domiciled in India.” This, 
the Council claims with confidence, the Association 
still does for all British residents in India. The 
Council, the governing body of the Association, is 
elected annually by its members in the various 
Provinces and contains representative men of cver>' 
class, among whom arc many of the acknowledged 
leadci-s of the British Commercial Community 
throughout India. 

The Branches, Sub-branches, and Agencies of the 
Association number in all 31, and their distribution 
throughout India is graphically shown on the 
accompanying map (Appendix IV).*’- The Chairman 
and Committees of these branches are also elected 
annually by the members within the area administered 
by them. Membership of the Association is open to 
all European British subjects as defined in the Rules 
under the Government of India Act 1010, and of 
the 21,780 Europeans eligible in India 8,000 are 
members of the Association. 

0. The authority behind the Memorandum. The 
Memorandum is divided into two parts. .In the first 
part which is entitled " General Considerations " the 
Association set out tlieir views on the present position 
and their recommendations as to the general lines 
on which the changes should be made. ’ Repre- 
senting a community with large interests in India, 
many of whose members have liad practical experi- 
ence of the workings of the Central and Provincial 
Governments under the Government of India Act 
19J9, the Association hopes that the views exx^ressed 
will be of use to the Commission. 

In the second part the Memorandum deals with 
the special position, of the European and Anglo- 
Indian non-official communities, and the manner in 
which their interests might be affected in the *»vent 
of any extension of responsible government. Sug- 
gestions are made as to the desirability, especially 
in matters of taxation, trade and commerce, for 
safeguarding the present position under wdiich 
Europeans and Indians have equal rights. 

This- Memorandum ha.s been fully considered, 
discussed and approved by all the Branch Com- 
mittees who themselves will submit memoranda and 
give evidence more particularly on Provincial 
affairs, when your Commission visits the various 
Provinces. The responsibility for the wording of 
the Memorandum rests, of course, with the Council 
of the Association, but in order to avoid confusion 
with the various " Councils " of the Provincial and 
Central Governments, which are frequently referred 
to, the Council of the Association refer to themselves 
in -what follow’s as " the Association." 


* Not printed. 
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Part I. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Section I. 

Geographical, Genealogical, Economic and 
Other Factors. 

7. Realities of Position. The Association has 
observed that in the discussion of constitutional 
reforms and the progressive development of India’s 
political organisation there is a marked tendency 
to pay too little attention to the divergent and 
complex factors which go to the making of modem 
India. If, therefore, the Association lays emphasis 
on the difficulties inherent in the problems under 
examination it is with no desire to exaggerate such 
difficulties into obstacles to political advancement, 
but to ensure that in considering progressive solutions 
of the problems the realities of the position should 
not be overlooked. 

8. Geographical. The question “ What do we 

mean by India ? *' needs only to be asked to dis-‘ 
close at once considerable divergence of opinions, 
for its very geographical boundaries arc subjects of 
argument. " Is Burma part of India, and what 
have far-ofi Lahoiil and Spiti, living in the fifth 
century on the rim of the eternal snows, got to 
do with twentieth century India of the crowded 
ports and limitless horizons ? ” “ The mere space 

of India and its strongly contrasting physical 
conditions can be understood by anybody who 
takes the trouble to read Geography, but these are 
only the externals of the problem. We get nearer 
to its essentials when we examine the Indian 
population and see it as a vast palimpsest on which 
layer after layer of ^vriting can be read — Aryan, 
Dravidian, Mongol and Autochthonous Negrito— 
and nearest of all when we study the working 
through many centuries of religious, racial, social, 
political and economic forces on these immensely 
different peoples scattered throughout India’s 
vast extent and many conditions of climate and 
soil.” 

9. Genealogical. The number of main castes in 
India is given as 07, irrespective of tribal sub- 
divisions, and the languages in general use throughout 
the Sub-continent number 63, or with dialects, 222. 
The.se arc factors militating against any rapid growth 
of nationalism, and hir. Marten in his report on the 
Census of India, 1921, says “ The sense of a common 
political nationality has never in the history of 
the people achieved sufficient intensity to override 
the facts of cleavage which are inherent in the 
social system.” 

The more obvdous of the realities of the Indian 
situation which face any reformers are the immense 
inequalities in the historic antecedents, in tlie state 
of education, and in the general level of culture of 
the many different peoples of India, which postulate 
not only wide differences in their political capacity, 
varjnng from a high capacity to none at all, but also 
equally wide differences in their capacity for self 
defence under modem political conditions. 

10. Hindu Moslem Relationship. In particular 
is this cleavage noticeable in the existing relations 
of Hindu and Muhammadan. The latter, for many 
years lagged behind his Hindu fellow-subject in all 
spheres of activity, and in consequence is faced to- 
day with the political and economic dominance of 
the Hindu. The obvious transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands brought about by the 
Reforms has made the Muhammadan alive to his 
backward position and to the fear that under the 
majority rule of democracj' he be definitely relegated 
to a secondary position. In consequence, through- 
out the period covered by the Reforms, the Muham- 
madans have sought to ensure their position in the 
future government of India by pressing for propor- 
tionate representation in the legislatures and in all 
Government services. Feeling has run high and has 
led during the past few years to frequent outbreaks 


of rioting between the two communities, and the 
present position, which is likely to become more 
strained with every step in political progress, seriously 
threatens the internal peace of India. The pro1)lem 
is one of the major difficulties with which we have 
to reckon in considering India’s political progress. 

11. The Indian States. Another of the important 
factors in the problem of India is the question of the 
Indian States. Occupying approximately one-third 
of India and with a population amounting to 70 
millions, these States number 678. A glance at the 
attached map of India (Appendix V.)* which is 
coloured so as to show clearly the areas occupied 
by British India (red) and the Indian States (yellow) 
and non-regulation districts (orange) is enough to 
show the importance of this subject. There arc 
islands of State Territory in British India, and 
British enclaves in some of the States. The people 
of British India and the neighbouring States are the 
same in language, race, and religion. No matter 
what solution of the political problem of the Indian 
States may be admitted, nothing can alter the fact 
that India is economically one. 

The Association is unable to envisage any Reform 
in the political organisation of India that leaves 
unsettled the political status of the Indian States 
and their relationship with Briti.sh India, and at a 
later stage in this Memorandum will put forward 
definite proposals as to the solution of this problem. 

12. Economic Factors. It is generally recognised 
that the chief problems which now face national 
Governments are economic problems. This does 
not repre.sent the whole truth as far as India is 
concerned — for we know that she has political 
problems of the first magnitude to .solve — but it 
gives rise to a reflection of the utmost importsince. 
It is a fair question to ask whether in future develop- 
ments political arrangements should not rather bo 
accommodated to the conditions imposed by 
economic facts. The Association would quote from 
the inaugural address of Colonel Stimson. Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands, who recently took 
over from General Wood. Ho says ” It has often 
seemed to me that sometimes in our insistence upon 
political development we overlook the importance 
of the economic foundations which must underlie 
it and upon which it neccssarilj'' rests.” That 
statement the Association believes is equally true 
of India, where, as elsewhere, economics must be a 
dominant factor in the political organisation of the 
country. 

Questions of customs, communications, ports, 
currency and exchange, in fact the great majority' 
of subjects now dealt with by the Government of 
British India, vitally affect the Indian States and 
their subjects, whilst the actions of States have their 
reactions in British India. Tlie Association considers 
the economic factors of the problem of great import- 
ance and in making the recommendations which 
follow, many of which are political in character, the 
Association has borne in mind the probable economic 
effect of the various courses which might be taken. 


Section II. 

History of Reforms in India. 

13. Faith in British Instituiions. The history’ of 
Political Reform in British India was verq' adequately 
dealt with in the historic report of Mr, Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford in their second chapter on the 
growth of the administrative sj’stem. The Asso- 
ciation feels that there i.s therefore no need again 
to set out in detail the actual facts. It docs, however, 
feel that the close connection of Political Refomi in 
India with Political Reform in England deserves 
some emphasis. Through her close connection witli 
England, India has sliared in due proportion to her 
conditions and needs in the benefits of the rising 
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Liberal tide in England which was throughout the 
19th century the motive force of Great Britain s 
development at home and in her dominions overseas. 
It appears to the Association that in spite of the 
practical difficulties of implanting Western institu- 
tions on an Oriental civilisation, the Britisher s faith 
in his own institutions and political traditions is 
so strong that he clings persistently to his desire to 
give the same benefits to other races with whom he 
comes in contact. During the discussions among 
the British Community throughout India which 
preceded the preparation of this report that trait 
was strongly in evidence and, whilst there are 
individuals who consider the Indian political problem 
an original one, which, owing to the complexities 
shown in Section I of this Memorandum, needs 
original treatment, the majority have an abiding 
faith in their own political traditions. That faith, 
however, is not blind to the difficulties inherent in 
any attempt to graft on to an Oriental chdlisation, 
accustomed to personal rule. Western democratic 
institutions, and belief in the eventual success in 
India of British institutions is tempered by a real- 
isation of the vital necessity of making good each 
step towards the goal of responsible government 
before fresh advance is tried. 

14. Antagonism vefuted. The European Association 
and the British Community which it represents are 
sometimes charged with being antagonistic to 
Indian political aspirations. The Association 
definitely repudiates the charge. Its attitude tlirough- 
out has been that of constructive criticism while 
reform proposals were under discussion, and loyal 
co-operation when the reformed constitution became 
Law. 

15. Policy of Association, In support of this 
contention the Association would draw the attention 
of the Commission to the policy which guides it in 
its examination of all problems. 

Our Policy. 

While the principles for which the Association 
stands remain unchanged in its history, its policy 
must be kept abreast of the times, and in conducting 
the affairs of the Association, the Council keep 
prominently before them the following aims, which 
were adopted in their present form by a Ciencml 
Meeting of the Association held in the year 1926. 

(1) Maintenance by all constitutional means of 

the rights of the priiish Cofninwiity in 
India. The claim to these rights involves 
neither infringement on the rights of others, 
nor the acquisition of privileges which it is 
unwilling to share with others, 

(2) Protection of British Minorities throughout 

India from aggression, racial or otherwise. 

(3) Practical sympathy iviih the Anglo-Indian 

and Domiciled Community in their political 
aspirations, and the fostering of a relation- 
ship of cordiality and co-operation with 
those Indians who are working constructively 
for the good of India. 

Among others, the following considerations govern 
the Council's actions : — 

(z) Maintenance and promotion of ties 
- strengthening the position of India 
as an integral part of the British 
Empire. 

(ii) The wisdom of assisting the political 
and economic development of the 
country in which wc live with due 
regard to the benefit and content- 
ment of its various peoples. 

{Hi) The maintenance of the British 
Garrison at a strength suificient 
to^ guarayitee India from internal 
disturbance and external aggression. 
(tv) The assurance of a reasonable standard 
efficiency in the Indian Adniints- 
Iration by preserving in the Services 


the minimum European British 
element laid dow7i by the Lee 
Commission. 

(v) The necessity for legislative safe- 
guards for the protection of the 
religious, educational, social and 
legal customs of the British Com- 
munity, with special regard to the 
maintenance and extension of trial 
by mixed juries and experienced 
magistrates. 

{vi) The vital necessity for communal 
representation as the on?y practical 
method of securing the British 
Community's political position and 
a truly representative Government, 
{vii) The loyal acceptance of the Reformed 
ConstituHon and the retention of 
the Preamble to the Government of 
India Act 1919 as an indispensable 
test for determining the time for 
each advance towards responsible 
government. 

(viii) The necessity for the preservation and 
increase of British prestige and for 
practical recognition of the duties of 
European British subjects to their 
oivn community and to the land 
they live in. 

16. Europeans in Legislature. A careful study of 
the actual work of non-official Europeans in the 
Central Legislature will show tlic extent of 
co-operation offered and the measure of the endeavour 
of the British Community to assist in furthering 
India’s political advance. A detailed account of 
this w'ork is given in the two volumes attached to 
this Memorandum, entitled “ European Non-Officials 
in the Indian Legislature '* Vols. 1 & 2.*. 


Section 111. 

Criticisms of Reformed Constitution. 

17. Terms of Reference. The terms of reference of 
your Commission define the problems under examin- 
ation. They are : 

“ To enquire into the working of the system of 
government, the growth of education, 
and the development of representative 
institutions in British India, and matters 
connected therewith, and the Com- 
mission shall report as to whether and 
to what extent it is desirable to establish 
the principle of responsible government, 
or to extend, modify, or restrict the 
degree of responsible government then 
existing therein, including the question 
whether the establishment of Second 
Chambers of the’ I-ocal Legislatures is 
or is not desirable." 

It is necessary therefore for the Association in the 
finst instance to examine the working of the existing 
and experimental measure of responsible government 
instituted by the Government of India Act, 1919. 

Local Self-Government. 

18. Survey of working of local bodies. The true 
test of the advance made in responsible government 
is to be found first in the working of Local Self- 
governing bodies, panchayats, district boards, and 
municipal bodies. A study of the official reports on 
local administration shows that w'hilst some advance 
has been made by the electorate, the growth of a 
realization of its full responsibilities has been checked 
by outside political issues and personal jealousies. 
Tliat the efficiency of local administration, passing 
from the hand of the trained administrator to that 
of an elected chairman, would suffer to some extent 
was to be expected. The intensity of communal feeling 

* Not printed. 
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and personal jealousies seriously threaten to delav if 
not to jeopardise altogether further healthy develop- 
ment. The Association believes that the village 
panchayats, municipal and district boards are the 
primary training ground for responsible government 
in India. The Association, therefore, advocates the 
development of the panchayat system in all villages 
throughout India with the delegation to panchayats 
of definite though limited powers of taxation to cover 
the village administrative requirements, and based 
on the widest possible franchise. At the same time 
in view of the criticisms so constantly made in 
official reports on Local Self-government, the 
Executive must retain powers and be armed with 
instructions adequate to remedy maladministration. 
At the moment there is leniency towards inefficient 
and corrupt administration. 

19. Executive Posts, The Association is compelled 
to call attention to the tendency to make executive 
posts in municipal and other local self-governing 
bodies a question of partj’^ patronage. It considers 
this a dangerous practice which needs summary 
check, and is of opinion that where possible executive 
posts in Local Self-governing bodies should be filled 
by members of a Local Government service recruited 
through Provincial Serv’ice Commissions. 

The Provincial Sphere. 

20. Previous Criticisms. The system of dyarchy 
introduced by the Government of India Act, 1919, 
has been in operation for some seven years. The 
Association was a strong critic of the scheme of 
Reform put fonvard by Mr. Montagu, the then 
Secretary of State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, 
and the Council considers it advisable to republish as 
an Appendix the views put forward by the Asso- 
ciation on that occasion since much of the criticism 
then made has been amply justified. (Appendix !).♦ 
These opinions . are of more than academic value 
since they arc the effort of men with great practical 
experience of India to apply to her complex conditions 
the political traditions of England which they have 
inherited. It is of definite value therefore to see how 
criticisms made prior to the initiation of the 
experiment have been shown to be well-founded, 
and to what extent they find support in the general 
views elicited during the present examination of the 
problem. 

21. Financial Aspects of Dyarchy. Before, how- 
ever, undertaking that task the Association would 
emphasise factors outside the problem itself which 
liave been an added difficulty confronting the 
Reforms. It was unfortunate, though perhaps 
unavoidable, that the Reforms should have been 
initiated at the commencement of a period of great 
financial stringency, calling not only for severe 
rctrcnclimcnt in all departmental expenditure, but 
in some cases for additional taxation. Funds had 
to be found for the maintenance of the primary 
functions of government, all on the reserved side, at 
the expense of benevolent activities on the transferred 
side. Alinisters were consequently faced with the 
necessity of carrying on, but in many instances 
owing to lack of funds were deprived of a full 
opportunity to show their abilities in the initiation 
of new schemes and thus appreciate the real value 
of the power handed over to them. 

22. Tends to irresponsibility. Further, the obvious 
difficulties of working dyarchy in departments 
without dyarchy in finance has, as this Association 
anticipated, bred irresponsibility. The Association 
in its Final Statement on the Reforms Scheme, 
referring to the relations between the Ministers and 
the Indian members of the Legislative Council 
asked this pertinent question — “ Will they now 
favour or assail him accordingly as they approve 
or dislike his attitude towards the momentous 
reserved questions .. . . It is certain as a rule 
they will.” It is now possible to add ” they have/* 


23. Summary of previous views. The main 
criticisms of the Reforms previously made by this 
Association can thus be briefly summarised. 

(a) Representation. *' The problem in India 

is much less to find individual Indians 
possessed of character and administra- 
tive ability than to create an electorate 
which may be depended upon to choose 
such men in preference to those less able 
or less worthy.” 

This difficulty has been emphasised in the working 
of the Reformed Constitution, and the Association 
cjin point to numerous instances in which the choice 
of the electorates has fallen on men unsuited to be 
their representatives. 

(b) Communal Electorates. ” The Council 

of the Association would urge that the 
recognition of communal interests is the 
first step towards union. For the 
prime condition of united action by 
men of various communities is that each 
community should feel secure in its 
rights.” 

Opinion on this question has not changed and the 
Association considers that the existing system of 
communal electorates must continue. It is confirmed 
in its opinion by the views expressed by the Director 
of Public Information in his review of the moral and 
material progress of India for 1926-27. There is no 
denying the fact that communal tension, ahva^^s 
present in India, has been increased since the intro- 
duction. of the Reforms, and the Association considers 
this the natural result of realizing that power is 
gradually being handed over, and is more in the 
nature of a fight for political position than the 
outcome of communal electorates. It is, however, 
true that the formation of communal electorates 
has led tomuchproselytizingamongst those individuals 
who lie on the border line of Hinduism and Islam 
with a view to showing that a particular community 
had a numerical majority in a particular province 
and was therefore entitled to a majority of seats in 
the Provincial Legislature. It feels that some of the 
existing tension is due to the continued insistence 
of the majority community on joint electorates and 
believes that if the majority community would 
recognise the practical difficulties of the position, 
and the undoubted nervousness of minorities, it 
would materially assist the growth of a more healthy 
atmosphere. The Association, while fully alive to 
the defects of communal electorates, disapproves of 
the endeavour to find a superficial settlement of the 
communal problem by a redistribution of Provinces. 
It considers that communal electorates must remain 
at present, but would suggest that the foundations 
of an improved political electorate might be laid by 
the addition of electorates formed on some basis of 
common interest which cuts across the communal 
interest. 

(c) Direct Election. The Association in its 

previous Memorandum definitely favoured 
direct election and that remains the 
opinion of the Association to-day in so far 
as the Provincial Councils are concerned. 
Experience in the past of the intrigue and 
corruption arising from limited electorates 
inclined the Association to a wide elector- 
ate, which, even if ignorant of its res- 
ponsibilities, would at least have been 
too large to be entirely SAvayed by corrupt 
methods. !Much buying of votes is still 
leported, though in so far as the Associa- 
tion is aware no election petitions on the 
grounds of corruption have been pro\*cd. 
It might tlius be argued that a wider 
franchise would be still less corruptible. 
But it should not be overlooked tliat 
whilst the electorate has shown some 
awakening, a large proportion is still too 
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ignorant to exercise tlie vote in a respons- 
ible manner, and it would be unwise to 
swamp the existing electorate with a 
fresh crowd of ignorant voters until those 
now enfranchised are more fully 
acquainted with their responsibilities. In 
England changes in the franchise were 
made at considerable intervals. 

(d) Ministerial Responsibility. Tii its final 
statement on the Reforms, the European 
Association said that in its opinion, “ The 
test (of representative government) could 
only be made real by making ministerial 
tenure of office dependent on the vote 
of non-official members of the Eegis- 
Jature." 

To some extent that recommendation was incor- 
porated in the Government of India Act, 1019, 
though owing to the obstructionist activities of the 
Swaraj party, ministers in most provinces have been 
forced to depend hm support on the Government 
block. Further, there has been no real or effective 
test of the suitability to Indian conditions of 
representative government owing to the facts that 
in no Province has Dyarchy been complete, and that 
the transferred side has lacked a separate purse. 

As M’as expected, the politician has sought to 
identify the ministers with the reserved side, and the 
electorate has never been consulted on questions of 
policy affecting only those departments over which 
the Legislature has full responsibility. Again, relying 
on the Governor's powers of certification, opportunitj' 
has been taken to make irresponsible cuts in Budget 
grants. Similarly, the right to criticise in resolutions 
the action of the Reserved half of Government 
without any re.sponsibility for that action has led 
to the growth of irresponsibility' in some Provinces, 
particularly in Bengal and the Central Provinces, 
Tlie Association finds itself in entire agreement with 
the views expressed by it,s predecessors that real 
training in responsible government can only be 
secured by making ministerial tenure of office 
dependent on the vote of non-official meml>ers of the 
Legislature. The l^Iontagu-Chelmsford report 
repeatedly emphasises the ill effects of giving powers 
of criticism witliout responsibility, and the Association 
cannot emphasise too strongly its agreement with 
that criticism both as regards the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures. 

Central Government. 

24. Responsible Government opposed. The Associa- 
tion would now turn to the Reformed Central 
Legislature. Here again the Association finds itself 
in agreement with the views of its predecessors both 
in their Final Statement on the Reform Scheme and 
in their Memorandum to the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee (Appendix II).* The Association is 
opposed to the undue acceleration of responsible 
gov'emment in the Central Government prior to 
satisfactory proof of the experiment in the Provinces, 

Apart from this, the institution of an elected 
majority without responsibility and inherently in 
opposition to Government has weakened materially 
the Executive which finds itself responsible but in a 
minority and unable to carry such measures as it 
may deem highly desirable, but which could not 
rightly^ be certified as essential " to the safety, 
tranquility', and interests of British India or any 
part thereof." It appears essential to the Asso- 
ciation that the position of the Executive in the 
Central Government should be strengthened, par- 
ticularly-^ if the recommendations for a further 
transfer of power in the Provinces are accepted. 

2o. IT oj Jlxectdive. The Association 

considers that the Legislative Assembly has been 
wrongly constituted, and can in no way' be considered 
representative. ^lany' of the constituencies are 
unwieldy- and it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for an elected member to keep in touch with his 
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constituency. Apart from this, the qualification of 
existing electorates is in many Provinces too low, 
and but a small proportion of the electorate is 
capable of understanding the many intricate problems 
which are dealt with by the Central Legislature. 
It is well known that election to the Legislative 
Assembly' is less strenuously contested than elections 
to the Provincial legislature. This is due primarily 
to the fact that the Provincial legislature offers 
more hope of advancement to the politically ambitious 
than docs the Legislative Assembly, and secondarily 
to the difficulty which suitable men in business or 
the professions find in being absent from their 
business or professions for long periods. An analysis 
of the elected members of the Central Legislature 
will show that with a few outstanding exceptions 
the members have neither the political nor the 
social position in their Provinces which might’ be 
expected. As to the unrepresentative character of the 
membership this has been testified to by members 
themselves during debates on questions of social 
reform. For various reasons, the chief one of which 
is the language difficulty, an undue proportion — 
over 50 per cent. — of the elected representatives are 
drawn from the lawyer class and tlie small urban 
interests to which they belong have thus secured an 
undue share of political influence at tlie expen.se of 
agricultural and commercial interests. 

20- Need for Strong Central Government. The 
modem, and particularly the more recent, history of 
countries under federal government teaches lessons 
of importance for India. It shows how economic 
conditions press continually and with increasing 
success against the barriers raised by State and 
Provincial rights and jealousies. The gro\v-th of 
communications, the expansion of commerce and 
industry, and tlie ever growing scope of economic 
problems lead all the time to a greater concentration 
of power in the hands of the Central Government, 
and the consequent diminution of the importance 
of the constituent units in a federal state. This fact 
is particularly relevant to India, in which the various 
Provinces in British India and the Indian States 
form an economic unit. 

Arising out of this consideration, there are two 
further important criticisms of the Central Legisla- 
ture which the Association has to make before it 
passes to its recommendations. 

27. Economic Unity. All over India the boundaries 
of the Indian States, most of w'hich are merely 
imaginary' lines, rim side by side with the boundaries 
of British India. There arc islands of State territory 
in British India, and British enclaves in some of 
the States. The people of British India and the 
neighbouring States are the same in language, race 
and religion. No matter what the solution of the 
big constitutional question of the future relation of 
the Indian States ^vith British India may be, nothing 
can alter the fact tliat India is economically one, and 
to consider only one asnect of the political develop- 
ment of India might inflipt immense loss and hardship 
on the whole country and injure Indian commerce 
and industry. 

28. All-Jndia Subjects. The majority of questions 
now dealt with by the Central Government of British 
India intimately afiect the Indian States, who have - 
at present no say in the settlement of these questions. 
Already' the difficulties of this position are being 
felt acutely and it would be wrong, and entirely 
conteary to British treaty obligations with the 
Indian States, if these questions were delegated to 
settlement by a self-governed British India alone. 

In examining the problem of the political organisa- 
l^ritish India, there are therefore more than 
sufficient grounds to justify a recommendation for 
the establishment of an All-India Government. 

^Q.Gf^ernmeni Puhliciiy. There is one other point, 
which the Association w’ould particularly emphasise, 
liie Government of India to-day is called upon to 
gam support for Government policy without any' 
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provision for placing that policy before the electors. 
With the exception of tlie Anglo-Indian press the 
entire Indian and vernacular press is definitely 
hostile to the Government. At election times 
Government has no machinery to place its po.sition 
before the electors. Government officials are pro- 
hibited from active participation. The candidates 
in the majority of cases vie with each other in seeking 
the suffrages of the elector by a virulent campaign 
against the Government. This position is not only 
undesirable, but is full of potential danger since 
every election tends only to diminish the authority 
of Government. To meet this position the 
Government of India is provided with an entirely 
inadequate publicity office subject to the vote of its 
opponents and consequently lacking in that vigour 
essential to successful propaganda. 


Section IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Electorate. 

30. Local Self-Governing Bodies, (a) The Associa- 
tion in putting forward its recommendations for 
consideration by the Statutory Commission would 
emphasise the danger of building a superstructure 
before the foundations arc secured. 

The electorate, being the foundation upon which 
responsible government rests, calls therefore for 
primary consideration. The Association has pre- 
viously stressed the necessity of looking to Local 
Self-governing bodies as the initial training-ground 
for the electorate and recommends that where village 
panchayats are not in existence they should be 
formed on the widest possible franchise with limited 
powers of taxation to cover the cost of village 
administration, and that the electorate for District 
Boards and Municipal bodies should be made as 
wide as possible. At the same time the Association 
reali 2 cs that the success of these bodies is largely 
dependent on the interest shown in them and the 
guidance that can be given by the District Official. 
It would appear a necessary' safeguard to provide 
the Local Self-Government Department with ade- 
quate power to take over and administer tliese bodies 
in the event of maladministration. 

The Association also recommends that where 
possible executive posts in Local Self-Governing 
bodies should be filled by members of a Local Govern- 
ment Service recruited through Provincial Service 
Commissions. 

The Association is also convinced that the growth 
of a sense of responsibility in the electorate is 
dependent on the spread of primary education, a 
subject on which it will make representations to the 
Committee appointed for this purpose. 

The Provincial Legislatures, (b) The Association 
does not recommend any extension of the franchise 
for the Provincial Legislative Councils, on the ground 
that the existing electorate has still much to Icam 
and the growth of its sense of responsibility would 
sustain a definite setback if the existing voters were 
to be overwhelmed at this stage by an influx of 
illiterate voters. The position in the various 
Provinces differs considerably and at present the 
franchise is not similar. The various Provincial 
Committees of the Association will be addressing 
the Commission on this and other matters of particular 
Provincial importance, and the Council of the Associa- 
tion would not oppose anj'^ recommendations for a 
change in Provincial franchise which Branches might 
consider justified by tlie conditions in their Province. 

The Association is, however, convinced that com- 
munal electorates must remain for the present, but 
recommends the formation of additional electorates 
based on a community' of interest which would cut 
across tlie communal electorate. The majority 
community press continuously for the theoretically 
sound system of joint electorates, but tlic Association 


is not convinced tliat the insistence on joint electorates 
is entirely disinterested. 

The Association suggests a careful examination of 
the interests represented by the present sitting 
members in the Provincial Legislatures, and con- 
siders that a greater proportion of seats should be 
given to Agriculture, Landed and Business interests, 
L,abour and the Depressed Classes. 

India, in its social customs, is still too conservative 
to take readily to democratic methods, and many 
representative and able Indians of standing will 
not submit themselves for election under the present 
electoral system, one of the reasons being that the 
atmosphere surrounding the polling booths is one 
of intimidation and rowdyism. In fact many suit- 
able candidates of high social standing would con- 
sider their prestige irreparably damaged by having 
to canvass the suffrage of the electorate and to 
submit to the volume of personal abuse whicli is a 
marked feature of all elections. This position must 
be recognised. 

The Council of State, (c) The Association recog- 
nises the valuable work done by' the Council of 
Slate, whose members throughout a difficult period 
have fulfilled their duties with a real sense of 
responsibility Avithout being slavish followers of 
Government. No change is suggested, therefore, 
in the electorate for the Council of State. 

The Legislative Assembly, (d) The Legislative 
Assembly^ has already been criticised as being 
unrepresentative and constituted on an unsound 
basis while the responsible Executive has been placed 
in an impossible position. The Association cannot 
approve the existing sy’^stem of direct election owing 
to the difficulty of securing the necessary link between 
members and their far-flung constituencies. In 
addition, the existing composition lias given undue 
political influence to the small urban interests. The 
Association therefore recommends the abolition of 
the present system of direct election to the Legislative 
Assembly and the introduction of a system 
of indirect election by Provincial Legislatures 
and approved public bodies representing Landed, 
Commercial, Labour and Minority interests. Agricul- 
tural interests must also be given adequate representa- 
tion. The Association recommends that of the elected 
members 40% should be elected by Provincial 
Legislatures, 20% by’ Commercial and Industrial 
Bodies, 20% by Landed and Agricultural interests 
and 20% by ^Minority interests. 

Constitution of Legislatures. 

31. Provincial Councils. The Council of the 
Association is prepared, subject to adequate safe- 
guards, to recommend the grant of full responsible 
government to the Provinces where such is recom- 
mended by Provincial Committees of the Association 
having a sjiecial knowledge of the conditions of their 
own Piovinco. Non-regulation ilistricts should, how- 
ever, remain under the direct administration of 
Governors. In those Provinces in which European 
opinion believes that the conditions of the Province 
require for the present the reservation of law and 
order, this department should be placed under the 
direct administration of the Governor, the cost being 
a non-votable charge against the revenues of the 
Province. 

The safeguards which the Association regard as 
essential are : — 

(a) That second Chambers be established in the 
Provinces. 

{b) That all bills passed by Provincial Legisla- 
tures shall require the assent of the 
Govcnior-Gcneral in Council. 

(c) That there be adequate constitutional safe- 
guards against legislation which discrimi- 
nates against any’ particular section or 
community’ in matters of Taxation, Trade 
or Commerce, and that it be made a cliargc 
on the Governor to use his power of veto 
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on any legislation %vhich appears to be 
unfairly directed against any particular 
section or community- 

(rf) That the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission as to the Services be adhered to. 

(e) That the financial relations between the 
Central and Provincial Governments be 
re-examined and adjusted to overcome the 
inequities of the IVfeston award. 

(/) That the Governor-General in Council have 
powers to take over and administer a 
Province in which the administration 
breaks do^vn, 

ig) Tliat a Public Services Commission be 
appointed in each Province. 

32. T/ie Coiistiiniion of the Central Leghlature. 
(rt) In considering the constitution of the Central 
Legislature the Association has been impressed by 
the fact that under the Government of India Act 
1019, the Central Legislature has considerable power 
OA'^er legislation of an All-India nature, legislation 
affecting not only British India, but also indirectly the 
Indian States, whilst the latter liave no say in regard 
to such legislation and have to rely entirely on the 
Viceroy in Council to protect their interests. 

The Association proposes to confine its suggestions 
here to the Central Legislature for British India, but 
would point out that its views are governed to a 
large extent by the considerations dealt with in detail 
in paragraphs 30 to 30 hereunder. 

Powers and PesponsibtUty. (6) 'J'he Montagu- 
Chelmsford report empliasizc'd very strongly the dis- 
advantages of giving powers of criticism without 
responsibility, and a pciusal of the proceedings of the 
Legislative Assembly will show in many places how 
true was the summing-up of the position by the 
authors of the report. While admitting these 
defects in the present constitution of the Assembly, 
the Association is faced with the difficulty of sub- 
mitting an alternative proposal which meets with the 
unanimous appro^'•al of the members of the Associa- 
tion and which would secure the strengthening of the 
executive, upon the vital necessity of which the 
Association is unanimous. Two alternatives have 
been suggested (i) That the central legislature be 
converted to a single House with powers curtailed to 
those of a purely advisory body, and (ii) An increase 
in the number of nominated seats. Neither alterna- 
tive has adequate support from our Association to 
justify our making a definite recommendation on 
this point. 

A far-reaching advance in responsibility has been 
recommended for the Provinces, and sufficient time 
must be given to prove the success of the great 
adventure there and to consolidate the position before 
introducing an unexplored extension of responsibility 
in the Central Legislature. 

Executive should he strengthened, (c) It is Imped 
that the revised electorate recommended for tlie 
Legislative Assembly will provide a more representa- 
tive House than the present, but it will not entirely 
overcome the difficulty with which the Government 
is faced in working with a ininority. 

Konnnated Officials, {d) The Association think 
tliat the present position of nominated Government 
officials in the Legislative Assembly is unsatisfaclory. 
It is obviously necessary’- that for the present Heads 
and Secretaries of Departments must be members 
of the Central Legislature, but the Provincial nomin- 
ated members arc in an anomalous position. 
Presumably thej'^ are nominated to the Central 
Legislature to represent the views of their Provincial 
governments, but in practice even when dissenting 
from the opinion of the Central Government they are 
obliged to vote with that Government (as for ins-tance 
during the debates on Provincial contributions). 
The result has been that those members, many of 
whom could make valuable contributions to the 
solution of problems under discussion and who could 
bring to bear their practical knowledge as district 


officers, remain silent v'Oting machines. The Associa- 
tion is theoretically opposed to the intervention in 
politics of permanent officials, but recognises that at 
the present stage of development their retention in 
the Central Legislature is necessary. The Association 
would, however, definitely recommend that members 
jiominatcd to repre.sent Provincial governments 
should be free to speak and vote in accordance with 
the requirements of their Province. Purthor, pro- 
vincial administrative requirements necessitate far 
too frequent changes of representatives, and the 
nomination of official members for at least a session 
would seem desirable. 

'riierc is one point in favour of having nominated 
official members. It is that experience in the Legis- 
lature may be valuable training for them if at a later 
date they come to be Members of Council or Secre- 
taries in charge of departments. 

Viccroy’s Executive Council, {e) The Association 
has little criticism to offer as to the existing constitu- 
tion of the Council. It is convinced that the Council 
must remain predominantly British. It has been 
concerned at the personal attacks to which His 
Excellency the Cominander-in-Chicf has been exposed 
in the Legislative As.sembly derogatory to his exalted 
position and subversi\'e of military discipline. With 
the grow-th of politics in the Central Legislature the 
Association holds the view that it would be wiser to 
relieve His Excellency of his responsibilities in the 
Executive Council and that he should be replaced by 
a member for Defence wlio should for the present be 
British. 

Eink with Assembly. (/) Suggestions have been 
made for a definite link between the Executive 
Council and tlie Central Legislature, and provided 
this does not unduly restrict the opportunity for the 
Viceroy to select the best non-officials tlie Association 
would not be opposed to such a change. It is the 
general opinion that the non-olficial members of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council have not always 
been wise and suitable selections, particularly from 
the point of view of the legislative work they are 
called upon to perform. It is possible that the 
appointment of a member of the Legislative Assembly 
to the Executive Council might be an additional 
strength to the latter body. 

Finance, (g) The outstanding difficulty in the 
problem is undoubtedly the question of the division 
of finance between the Central Government, Pro- 
vinces, and, if they arc brought in. the Indian States. 
The existing arrangement based on the Meston 
award, has been the subject of much criticism and 
controversy and any recommendations made in this 
Memorandum are subject to' a revision of that award. 
The Association has not attempted, nor has it the 
authority, to put forward any recommendation on 
this vital portion of the problem. All it can do is to 
re-emphasise the necessity that the problem should 
not be looked at from the purely provincial point of 
view to the detriment of the wider and more unifying 
activities of the Central Government. It would 
recommend that the Statutory Commission should 
forthwith appoint an expert finance 'committee to 
examine this portion of the problem and it is con- 
fident that the Provincial Committees of the Euro- 
pean Association would, if invited, be ready to place 
their views before any such Committee. 


Section V. 

AN ALL-INDIA GOVERNMENT. 

33- Provincial Outlook. The Association has pre- 
viously emphasised the economic aspect of the 
problem and whilst recognising the desirability of 
certain matters, is convinced that 
the Central Government must have definite powers to 
inte^ene m Provincial matters with a view to 
checking the abuse of a purely Provincial outlook. 
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already very noticeable in the discussions on 'Pro- 
vincial contributions arising out of the jMeston award, 
to the detriment of a wider All-India outlook and the 
final development of India's economic prosperity. 

n4'. Subjects disirihution. This involves a careful 
examination of the subjects to be administered by 
the Central Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ments respectively. The Association considers the 
existing distribution of subjects as between Central 
and Provincial Governments satisfactory, but would 
recommend that the Government of India should be 
given power to co-ordinate the work of Provincial 
Road Boards in the development of India's Road 
system. 

85. Social Reforms. WTiilst on tlie question of 
Central subjects the Association would also recom- 
mend the delegation of such powers to the Provinces 
as to enable each Province individually to deal with 
social reform. The moral and material progress of 
the peoples is largely dependent on the ability to 
modify existing and ancient customs to suit the 
requirements of modem India. To ensure an equal 
advance of public opinion throughout India is a 
difficult task likely to delay social reforms. Already 
certain Indian States possessing as they do the 
necessary authority have introduced social reforms, 
and if provinces were similarly empowered to under- 
take social legislation, advance would be more rapid 
and the con.sideration of questions of social reform 
might assist in the healthy growth of parties in the 
Provincial Legislatures. 

30. Federation of States. The most difficult i>ortion 
of the problem from the economic point of view is, 
however, the status of the Indian States. The 
Association is convinced that some advance should 
be made towards developing a Federation of Indian 
States having a definite connecting link with the 
Government of British India. The Association is 
mindful of the existing treaties \yith the Indian 
States. So long as these treaties exist carr^^mg with 
them responsibilities for the external and internal 
security of the Indian States, the Crowm cannot delegate 
those responsibilities to the British India Govern- 
ment or any other, particularly one responsible to 
electorates in British India alone. It is obvious, 
however, that the Ruling Princes arc alive to the 
political development proceeding in British India 
and recognise that moral and economic factors ^e 
compelling them to some change in existing 
relations. They desire, and justly, an adequate 
voice in All-India subjects materially affecting the 
welfare of the States and their peoples, and some of 
them have shown courage and state.smanship in tlie 
reforms which they have voluntaril}’’ introduced 
within their States. The Association welcomes this 
move in the direction of a united India, though it 
recognises that particij>ation in any such reform 
which may be introduced must be entirely vo!untar>'. 
It has given much tliought to the problem and would 
place on record in some detail a suggestion w’hich it 
believes will create tendencies towards final federa- 
tion. 

37. Ultimate goal. It will not be possible at the 
moment to take more than an initial step towards 
the ultimate and distant goal of an All-India Govern- 
ment consisting of a federation of Indian States 
working harmoniously with British India through 
legislatures which would draw their representatives 
both from British India and the Indian States. 

38. Federation of States. The first step towards 
this goal would appear to be the building up of a 
federation of the Indian States, working through the 
Chamber of Princes and controlled by a Viceroy in 
States Council, corresponding to some extent to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in British India, to 
which the participating Indian States would delegate 
certain definite powers. In questions affecting both the 
Indian States and British India, the Indian States 
Council and the Executive Council of British India 
might meet as a Union Council under the Viceroy. 


Supreme Court. If the Indian States are included 
in rile future constitution it might be found desirable 
to establish a Supreme Court, to the jurisdiction of 
which the Indian States would become amenable. 

39. Economic Aspect. The Association washes to 
emphasize the economic aspect of the problem w’liicli 
in its opinion necessitates the fullest examination of 
India's political organization and an alteration in the 
existing constitution which will create a tendency 
towards the ultimate development of an All-India 
Government in which both the Indian States and 
British India will have their share. 


Section VT. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

40. The Secretary of State. The position of the 
Secretary of State and the India Council are 
questions which come within the purview of the 
problem unaer consideration. 

There has been, and there will continue to be, 
criticism as to the desirabilitv' of interference by the 
Secretary of State. 

The provisions of Sections 19 (a) of the Go\'em- 
itient of India Act which deal with the relaxation of 
tlie powers of the Secretary of State give ample scope 
for advance. Tlie Association is not prepared at 
present to recommend any change in the India 
Council. The arguments put forward by the Joint 
Select Committee are just as urgent to-day us they 
were when they were written, 

41. Redistribution of Provinces. The Association 
has had also under consideration the question of a 
redistribution of Provinces. Aluhammadan opinion 
has for some time strongly advocated the separation 
of Sind from Bombay, and members in the Assembly 
have pressed for the formation of an Orij'a Province, 
whilst many Indian politicians look for some re- 
adjustment of the Provinces on linguistic grounds 

The .Association recognise.s that the Indian 
Provinces arc not natural divisions, but adminis- 
trative units, and that in the course of time, and when 
financial considerations permit, some redistribution 
is probable. The Council of the Association, however, 
is compelled to leave its Committees in each Province 
to deal with any proposals for a change in this 
direction. 

The Services. 

42. Lee Conufiissiou. The Association in its 
readines.s to agree to the transference of further 
power in the Provinces stated the necessity for 
certain safeguards, one of which was adherence to 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission regarding 
the Serxdccs. 

The Association is not concerned with the natiou- 
alitv of Government ser\^ants, but is insistent on the 
British character of the administration being main- 
tained, The Association from its own observations 
is satisfied that there has been deterioration in the 
efficiency of the administration since an increased 
policy of Indianisation has been adopted, and would 
emphasise the fact that a too rapid elimination of 
the British clement and its substitution by an 
Indian element inevitably means that the character 
of the Administration would become Indian. 

43. British Standards. It is true that many of 
the Indian Civil and other Government servants arc 
already adequately maintaining Briti.sh standards, 
and that, given the continued support of their British 
colleagues, there is some hope that the sound 
traditions of the services will not be impaired. In 
the opinion of the .Association India will require for 
many vears to come the services of Britishers in all 
branches of the administration, and the new con- 
ditions under which they will have to work and the 
new responsibilities of guidance which will fall to 
tlicni call for the best men whom Great Britain can 
send. The Association, tliercfore, considers it 
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essential that no further steps in tlie reduction of the 
British clement should take place. 

44. Nervousness of Members. The Association 
has noted with pleasure the improved recruitment m 
London for the Indian Services, but it is not too 
confident that the position can be maintained, the 
Service.^ are far from satisfied \vith their existing 
position, and nervous as to their future and their 
pensions. In many cases the inevitable changes 
which are taking place in the form of Government 
are depriving or are likely to deprive such officers of 
high appointments formerly open to them, whilst 
their advance in the Service is further threatened^ by 
political expediency. The discontent in the Services 
is also in large measure due to their dislike of many 
practices which have grown with the Reforms and 
are possibly the inevitable outcome of political 
goveniment ; in particular the use of their patronage 
by Ministers. Here the divergence of outlook 
between European and Indian must inevitably lead 
to difference of opinion. 

45. Proportionate Pensions. These are not 
conditions under which men can give of their best, 
ana in. spite of improved, recruitment, the Council 
of the Association is aware of the strong opinion held 
amongst the Services that Indian Service no longer 
affords Britishers adequate opportunity. Such an 
attitude in the Services themselves does not create 
an atmosphere favourable to recruitment. The 
Association does not endorse any such view, and 
believes that India still offers a fine career to men of 
abilit\’ imbued with a true spirit of service. At the 
same time it is essential that everything possible 
should be done to relieve members of the Services of 
nervousness as to their future careers. At the 
moment men who arc dissatisfied with the conditions 
of service due to changes brought about by the 
Reforms are entitled to go on a proportionate pension. 
This concession, however, closes in lUdO prior to the 
announcement of the Statutory Commission's enquiry 
and parltamcntary legislation arising therefrom. 
The consequence may be that many Government 
servants forced to come to a definite decision before 
the period of the privilege closes may proceed on 
proportionate pension rather than face an uncertain 
future. The Association strongly recommends that 
the privilege of proceeding on proportionate pension 
be made a permanent factor of Indian Service, and 
that such steps, as may be possible, be taken to 
reassure the Services with regard to the security of 
their pensions. 

40- I.M.S. Tlie Association has also some remarks 
to make on the regrettable position of the Indian 
Medical Sersnee, and the effect that this will have 
on the spread of Western medicines, and in the 
prosecution of research. The Association is strongly 
of opinion that the Government must continue to 
recognize the right of European Government servants 
and their families to treatment by doctor-s of their 
own nice and that adequate provision should be made 
accord^ngl 5 ^ It is equally convinced that the 
necessary British element should be retained for the 
purposes of education in Western medicine, and for 
research in the treatment of tropical diseases. There 
i.s already a general tendency to turn to indigenous 
medical systems and whilst it may not be immediately 
possible to provide adequate medical treatment on 
modem lines for the bulk of the population, and there 
is therefore some justification for assisting and 
improving indigenous systems, the Association would 
press for adequate provision for instruction in more 
modem methods. 

The recent proposals of the Government of India 
have gone some >vay towards remedying a state of 
affairs which was deplorable, hut in the opinion of 
the Association the importance of this question 
justifies further consideration by your Commission, 


Part II. 

KON-OFFICIAL EUROPEANS. 

47. Speciai Elcciorates. The European communifq^ 
are in numbers a very small minority in the popu- 
lation of India. They are for the most part engaged 
in trade or commerce, many of the big commercial 
firms having an unbroken connection with India for 
a century or more. Their importance in the trade 
and economic life of the country could not, the 
Association think, be disputed. At present in matters 
of taxation and trade Europeans and Indians are 
treated alike, have similar obligations and similar 
rights. 

The Association has already e.xpresscd its opinion 
on the necessity for maintaining for the present the 
existing system of communal and special electorates. 
The Non-o/hcial European Community and the vast 
intere.sts for which it is responsible could not secure 
adequate representation by any other methods. The 
Association has already pressed for greater represent- 
ation of Interests— a principle which it believes is 
more just under Indian conditions and will give 
greater stability than the more usual form of 
democratic representation. 

The Association also presses for adequate repre- 
sentation for European interests on all Local Self- 
governing Bodies wherever justified, and in particular 
Assam. 

48. Danger of Discriminatory Legislation. The 
position of the European Community in India is one 
of some complexity. Whilst the community as such, 
and the majority of the big commercial firms, have 
an unbroken connection with India for a century 
and more, the individuals which compose it are 
constantly changing. They come to India at the 
outset of their careers and leave it on retirement 
after the best years of their lives have been given in 
its service. Whilst the community's position in 
India is recognized to some extent by the grant of 
representation in the legislature of the country, there 
has been a persistent endeavour by Indians to deny 
its members the full rights of Indian citizenship. 
The Government of India, yielding to the demands 
of Indians in tliis respect, have shoivn a serious lack 
of sympathy and an increasing tendency to look 
upon the non-ofTicial community as foreigners. The 
Association feels compelled to protest against this 
attitude on the part of Government and of Indians, 
and claims that as in England the Indian has equality 
of status and legal rights so in India the Englishman 
should suffer no legal di.sabilities or unfair dis- 
crimination against his commercial interests. The 
attack which has been made on British Trade since 
the institution of the Reforms has been so determined 
that the Association is forced to call the special 
attention of the Commission to this question. The 
Association asks for no privileged treatment, but it 
desires statutory recognition of its right to a per- 
manent place amongst the great communities of 
India, and to equality of treatment for its individual 
members in accordance with Queen Victoria's 
declaration, ■ 

The Association has not previously pressed for 
any specific Statutory protection but these attacks 
upon the community, upon its commercial interests, 
its legal and social customs, have been so persistent 
during the period of the Reforms that it is compelled 
to ask the Commission to give very special attention 
to the necessity of introducing statutory safeguards. 

49. Statutory Safegitards. The Association has no 
wish to impute hostile intention.s against the European 
community to any section of Indian opinion likely 
to obtain control of the provincial governments. 
The Association, indeed, hopes sincerely tliat 
Europeans and Indians, realising their common 
Interests, will work in progressively increasing 
harmony. At the same time the facts themselves 
and the expressions of hostility by leaders of certain 
sections of Indian opinion make it plain that dis- 
crimination against Europeans eitlier in legislation 
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or administration is a possibility unless adequate 
steps are taken to prevent it. The Association puts 
forward a claim to statutory’ safeguards merely as a 
minority contributing to the life of the country. In 
the past minorities have been able to rely on the 
disinterestedness of a Government and Administration 
which was not identified Avitli any one section or 
community in India more than another. If re- 
sponsible government is granted to the Provinces 
the position so far as minorities are concerned will 
have changed. There may well be. a Government 
which owes nothing to the support of certain minority 
communities and whose supporters are inclined to 
disregard the interests of such communities. There 
is, of course, nothing in the least derogatory to Indians 
in such a suggestion. The problem is a familiar one 
in Europe. There remains to consider the limits 
within which safeguards should be operative- At 
present the Instructions to Governors contain an 
authority in the most general words to prevent any 
unfair advantage or discrimination in interests 
arising from race, religion, education, social condition 
or wealth, or in matters affecting commercial or 
industrial interests. These Instructions (Par, VII. 

(3) to (/j)) provide as follows : — 

“ (3) To see that no order of your Government 
and no Act of your legislative council 
shall be so framed that any of the diverse 
interests of or arising from race, religion, 
education, social condition, wealth or any 
other circumstance, may receive unfair 
advantage, or may unfairly be deprived 
of privileges or advantages which they 
have hitherto enjoyed, or be excluded 
from the enjoyment of benefits which 
may hereafter be conferred on the people 
at large ; 

(4) To safeguard all members of our Services 

employed in the said presidency in the 
legitimate exercise of their functions, and 
in the enjoyment of all recognised rights 
and privileges, and to see that your 
Government order all things justly and 
reasonably in their regard, and that due 
obedience be paid to all just and reason- 
able orders and diligence shown in their 
execution ; 

(5) To take care that, while the people inhabiting 

the said presidency shall enjoy all facilities 
for the development of commercial and 
industrial undertakings, no monopoly or 
special privilege which is against the 
common interest shall be established, and 
no unfair discrimination shall be made in 
matters affecting commercial or industrial 
interests,’* 

The Association is completely in favour of the 
continuance of these or similar instructions. In 
asking, however, for definite constitutional and 
statutory safeguards the Association realises that the 
restriction on constitutional powers must be capable 
of clear and exact formulation and must be limited 
to fields in which discrimination itself must necessarily 
be regarded as unfair. Taxation, Trade, Professions, 
Commerce and Industry are, it is suggested, matters 
on w’hich it would be proper and practicable to 
forbid discriminatory legislation altogether. The 
Association realises that there arc of course other 
matters, religious, educational and social, in which 
discrimination is possible. The Instructions to 
Governors referred to deal quite generally with such 
matters. The Association feels, however, that so 
far as the European community is concerned it 
would be impractablc to ask for statutory” safeguards 
on these points. In education, for example, it might 
be desirable to give special facilities to some com- 
munity which might be discriminatory’^ and j’et fair. 
If and in so far as it is practicable the Association 
would in principle support any statutory protection 
required by a minority’. On the matters in which 


the suggestion of the Association is put forward, 
namely. Taxation, Trade, Professions, Commerce 
and Industry, the Association feels that all sections 
of the community’ should unite in repudiating any 
idea of discriminatory’ legislation. 

Precedents for the prohibition of discriminatory’ 
legislation are to be found in the Statute Book, for 
example paragraph 16 of the Irish Treaty’, scheduled 
to and given the effect of law by tlie Irish Tree State 
Constitution Act, 1022, and Section 73 of the British 
North America Act of 1807. 

50. Representation and Rights, (a) The present 
position in the Central and Provincial I.,eg!slatures 
is as follows ; — 

European Representation in Central 
Legislature. 

Council of State. 

Cluimbers of Commerce, India 2 

,, ,, Burma 1 

3 

Legislative Assembly. 

European members from : — 


Madras . . . . . . . . 1 

Bombay , . . . . . . . 2 

Bengal . . . . . . . . 8 

U. P 1 

Assam . . . . . . . . 1 

Burma . . . . . . . . 1 


Associated Chambers of Commerce 1 

10 

Qualification. 

Residence and income qualification which varies 
from the payment of income tax to an income of 
Rs. 12,000 in Bengal. 

European Representation in Provincial 



Councils. 




Electea 
by a General 

Commerce 

and 

Trades 

Tola! 

Bengal 

Constituency 

5 

Industr>’ 

10 

1 

10 

Madras 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Bombay 

o 

3 

1 

G 

U. P. 

1 

8 

— 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 

1 

— 

o 

C. P. 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Punjab 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Assam 

— 

5 

— 

5 

Total 

10 

27 

3 

40 


The Association would press for the representation 
of the European population of the Punjab in the 
Legislative Assembly, but otherwise the Association 
is .satisfied with the present representation as set 
out above so far as the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures are concerned. Any changes made 
should contain provisions to prevent those rights 
being infringed or diminished. Thg Association is. 
as has been stated, in favour of the retention and 
development of the communal electorate sy’steni. 

Trial by Jury, (b) The Association attaches 
great importance to the pre5er\’ation of the right 
to a jur^’ containing a majority of Europeans in a 
criminal prosecution. A corresponding right in the 
composition of juries is enjoyed by’ Indian British 
subjects. 

Bdxication. (c) The Association regard the state- 
aided schools for Europeans as important and 
necessary’. Grants to some of these schools have 
recently’ been cut down. Their right to an adequate 
grant should if possible be protected, and the 
Association will address the Education Sub- 
committee on this subject. 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN COaiiMUNITY. 

51. Ties of Kinship. The Association, in view of 
the ties of kinship existing between the British and 
Angfo-Tndian community, share -wdth the leaders 
of that community the anxiety with which they 
view altered conditions. The past loyalty of the 
Anglo-Indian community and the valuable work of 
its membeis in many departments of Government 
activity, particularly the Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs. Customs and Auxiliary Force, perhaps 
needs emphasis, for such services arc liable at times 
to be overlooked. It is not on its past services, but 
on its present and future sphere of usefulness to India, 
that the Anglo-Indian community can best base its 
claim for Government assivStance. 

52. Status. The position of the community to-day 
is far from satisfactory. The community belongs 
to and is of India, but is as distinct from the other 
races of India as is the Muhammadan irom the Hindu 
or the Bengali from the Madrasee. Legally its 
position is ambiguous : — 

For purposes of the Law Courts the definition of 
a European is : — 


consisting of a majority of Europeans if they so desire; 
in fact they would extend to all accused, irrespective 
of race or creed, the right to a majority of Europeans 
or Indians as they might desire. 

54. Economic Position. The problem is, however, 
mainly economic. The Anglo-Indian has acquired 
and maintains to the best of his ability Western 
standards of living, and consequently finds himself 
faced with and being squeezed out by the economic 
competition of the Indian wiili his simpler and 
cheaper Indian standards. It is the same problem 
as faces South Africa, in fact the whole of the West 
to-day, when the low'cr standard of living and 
consequently lower wages of Indian labour are 
enabling the industries of India seriously to attack 
the industries of the West with higher standards to 
maintain. The Association can find no panacea 
for this state of afiairs. The major portion of the 
economic life of the community is closel}^ connected 
with tlie Railways, and the Association endorses 
the Honourable Commerce Member’s remarks in the 
Legislative Assembly during the discussion on the 
Railway Budget in February this year that 


Any subject of His Majesty bom, naturalised 
oi domiciled in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland or in any of the 
European, American or Australian Colonies 
or possessions of His Majesty, or in the 
Colony of New Zealand, or in the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope or Natal.” 

"Any child or grandchild of any such person 
by legitimate descent.” 

For purposes of the Franchise the definition of a 
European is : — 

“A European means any person of European 
destynt in the male line, being a British 
subject and resident in British India, wljo 
either was born in or has a domicile in the 
United Ivingdom or in any British possession 
or in any State in India, or whose father was 
so bom or ha.s, or had up to the date of the 
birth of the person in question, such a 
domicile.” 

And of an Anglo-Indian is : — 

" An Anglo-Indian means any person being a 

„ British subject and resident in British India 
(i) of European descent in the male line who 
IS not a European, or 

" (ii) Of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent, 
whose fa-toer, grandfather or more remote 
ancestor in the male line was born in the 
i^ntinent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa or the United States of America, and 
^YIlo IS not a European.” 

.«™Ployment in Government 
Scrrice the Anglo-Indian is officially styled a Statutory 

VnrZ'" Z! purposes of tlie Auxiliary 

British subject”® European 

In actual practice the community, which should 
European stock domiciled in 
fvinr. a"'’"' material classi- 
er iLrt erosting rules as European, to 

escape the ambiguous position of being styled 
Anglo-Indian, whilst the bottom grades oftW 
community are constantly being filled by Christians 

India?' 1 stork, in fact often purl 

IZtfZ ,"'hu.seek thus to escape from thril 

Tetched social position among the depressed clas-ses. 

that tlie^whoE"w a" Association recommends 

t f Aimffi position be reconsidered and that 

defiria ? community should be clearlv 

mUt ser^fet ‘"^o Govern- 


When, as a matter of history, members of a 
particular community have held a verj' 
large number of appointments of a particular 
class, inevitably the whole economic organi- 
sation of the community becomes involved 
with that fact. Tliat is a point that the 
Government of India cannot possibly 
ignore and to take measures wliich would 
summarily involve a sudden violent dis- 
location of the economic existence of an 
important community would clearly be a 
matter in which the Government of India 
ougiit to proceed very cautiously.” 

55. Kmploymcnl. It would seem necessary there- 
fore to secure for the community for a period of years 
a definite reservation of employment in those depart- 
ments which have previously found their reeruit-s 
largely from this community. 

50. Education. The Council of the Association 
have liad the opportunity of a discussion with tlie 
leaders of the community on the problems which 
toem. In many spheres of Government activity 
the Anglo-Indian find.s himself to-dav excluded 
owing to his poor standard of education, and possibly 
the inost practical method of assistance which could 
be given to the community would be a general 
revision of the whole of the question of European 
education in this countrjn On this question the 
Oouncii of the Association will in due course 
address the Special Educational Sub-Committee 
much has been appointed, but at the same time it 
endorses and supports the claim of the Anglo-Indian 
community for special educational assistance. 

^‘P'o^^'dation. To maintain the position of 
this community and to keep its problems prominently 
before Government and the Legislatures, the Associa- 
bon deems it necessary that the community should 
be given greater representation, p.articiiliirty in the 
Legislature under whose control are the 
toe community is most keenly 
impossible for one member to 
undertake all the work that has to be done, and the 
Council IS aware that the present representative of 
he con^unity in the Legislative Assembly has not 
a irays been given the opportunity to voice the views 
community on the important problems in 
community is deeply interested The 
recommend at least one representa- 
Legislative Lsembly 
from Beng.al. Bombay. Madras and the Punjab. ^ 

Summary. 
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SUiMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Part I. 

Local Government, 

Para. No. 

1. Encouragement and development of 
village panchayats and municipal 
and district boards to be elected on 
the widest possible franchise with 
power to the Executive to take over 


in the event of maladministration . . 30(a) 

2. That a Local Government Executive 

Service be formed in each Province. . 30(a) 

3. Adequate representation of European 

interests on Local Self-governing 
Bodies . . . . . . . . . . 47 

4. The system of communal electorates 

to be continued and the existing 


electorates to be reorganised so as 
to give greater representation to 
agriculture, landed and business 
interests, labour and the depressed 


classes . . . , . . . . 30(b) 

5. No extension, or at any rate no con- 

siderable extension, of the present 
franchise . . , . . . . . 30(6) 

6. That responsible Government be intro- 

duced into the Provinces, subject to 
the following safeguards : . . . , 81 


(а) That Second Chambers be estab- 

lished in the Provinces. 

(б) That all Bills passed by the Pro- 

vincial Legislature shall require 
the assent of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(c) That there be adequate constitu- 

tional safeguards against legis- 
lation which discriminates 
against any particular section 
or community in matters of 
Taxation, Trade, or Commerce, 
and that it be made a charge 
on the Governor to use his 
power of veto on any legisla- 
tion which appears to be un- 
fairly directed against any par- 
ticular section or community. 

(d) That recommendations of the 

Lee Commission as to the Ser- 
vices be adherred to. 

(e) That the financial relations be- 

tween the Central and Provincial 
Governments be re-examined 
and adjusted to overcome tlie 
iniquities of the Meston award. 

(/) That the Governor-General in 
Council have powers to take over 
and administer a Province in 
which the administration breaks 
down. 

(g) That a Public Services Commission 
be appointed in each Province. 

7. That Provinces should have necessary 

powers to deal with Social Reform . . 85 


Cf.ntral Government. 

8. Council of State. No change recom- 

mended - . . . - . . . ao(c) 

9. Legislative Assembly. Abolition of 

direct election and substitution of a 
system of indirect election hy provin- 
cial legislatures and approved public 


bodies . . . . - - • - - - 30(d) 

10. An increase in the proportion of nomin- 

ated non-official seats in order to 
strengthen the hands of the Execu- 
tive . . . . . - • ■ . • ■ 32(c) 

11. No extension of responsible government 32(b) 


Para No. 

12. The appointment of a special finance 

committee to make recommendations 
on the financial relations between the 
Central Government, the ProWnces, 
and, if they agree, the Indian States 32(g) 

Viceroy's Executive Council. 

13. No change is suggested except that a 

British Minister for Defence should be 
substituted for His Excellency the 
Commandcr-in-Chief as member of 
the Council . , . . . . . , 32(e) 

Road Boards. 

14. The Government of India should be 

given power to co-ordinate the work 
of Provincial Road Boards . . . . C4 

Indian States. 

15. The building up of a federation of the 

Indian States working through the 
Chamber of Princes with a view to 
tlie ultimate development of an All- 
India Government . . . . . . S7 

The Services. 

16. No further reduction of the British 

element to take place at present . . 42 

17. The examination and removal of any 

legitimate grievances or apprehension 
with a view to attracting the best 
men into the Services . . . . 44 


Part II. 

European Community. 

18. That powers of responsible government 
should be subject to a statutory safe- 
guard prohibiting discriminatory 
legislation against any particular 
communities in matters of Taxation, 
Professions. Trade, Industry and 
Commerce, and that the existing 


instructions to Governors Arith regard 
to discrimination should be con- 
tinued . . . . . . . . . . 47 

19. That adequate representation be given 

to European interests on Local Self- 
governing Bodies especially in 
Assam . . . . . . . . 47 

20. That the present rights of voting and 

representation in the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures be preserved . . 50(a) 

21. That European representation in the 

Legislative Assembly be provided 

for the Punjab . . . . . . 50(a) 

22. That the right to a jury containing a 

majority of Europeans be preserved 50(b) 

23. That the right to State grants of the 

schools for Europeans be protected. . 50(c) 


Anglo-Indian Community. 

24. That the legal position of the Anglo- 
Indian Community be considered and 
defined and the community reorgan- 
ised as one of the communities of 
India, and given increased repre- 
sentation in the Central Legislature 53 

Conclusion. 

50, Conclusion. The Council of the Association 
believes tlie Commission will recognise in the Memor- 
andum which it has put for\vard, as well as in the 
work of the community’s individual representatives 
in the various Legislatures, the goodwill of the 
British community towards India's political progress. 
The Council of the Association, in view of itsresponsi- 
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bilities to its Members, has only been able to make 
recommendation for a larger measure of Responsible 
Government in the Provinces on the understanding 
that adequate safeguards are provided, and it will 
be prepared to elaborate in oral evidence the nature 
of the safeguards which would meet these altered 
conditions. 

The Council trusts that you and your colleagues 


ivill, in the difBciilt and arduous task submitted to 
your care by His Majesty the King, receive the 
whole-hearted assistance of all those who have the 
true interests of India at heart, and that as the 
outcome of your deliberations the problem of Indian 
Constitutional development may be advanced a 
further stage towards its final goal. 


Deputation from the Enropeau Association. 

(The Deputation Representing the Associated Chamheis oi Commerce of India and Ceylon also present). 
The deputation consisted ot : — 


Mr. C. B. CHARTRES (President). 

Mr. T. 0. EDELSTON (Vice-President). 

Colonel J. D. CRAWFORD, D.S.O., M.C., M.L.A. 
(General Secretary). 

Mr. W. H. THOMPSON, M.L.C. (representing 
Bengal). 

SIR ALEXANDER MACDOUQALL (Madras). 

Mr. T. GAVIN JONES, M.L.A. (United Provinces). 
Mr. Q, H. COOKE, M.L.A. (Bombay). 

Mr. LANGFORD JAMES (Bihar and Orissa). 

Mr. T. J. PHELPS (Trade). 

Mr. T. A. CHALMERS, C.S.I., M.L.A. (Assam). 

08. The Chetirman ; * * * Is there in 

this elaborate Memorandum of the European Associa- 
tion any special treatment of the subject ol Police ? 
* — {Mr. Chartres) : No, sir. At the time thi.s was 
prepared we tiiought you would l>e hearing our 
branches in the provinces, and as Police is a pro- 
vincial subject the council did not deal with it in 
detail. 

94, Of course, it is a subject which affects India 
as a whole ? — Yes ; but I may say that since then 
you have told us that you wore not going to hear 
our branches. We called a conference last month 
in which every province in India was represented, 
and we have come to a unanimous opinion on the 
subject. 

95. This is important, gentlemen of the Confer- 
ence, because it is not to be found in tiie print, and 
1 am anxious to hear what it is. The rcfetence is 
to page 741 of the Memorandum. We are 
told at the bottom of page 141 that the Council of 
the European Association would be prepared 
subject to safeguards, to recommend the grant of 
mil responsible government to the provinces where 
such IS recommended by provincial committees of 
the Association ; and near the bottom of page 141 I 
read the following passage : " In those provinces in 
' which European opinion believes that the con- 

ditions of the province require for the present the 
reservation of Law and Order, this department 
placed under the direct administration 
of tile Governor, the cost being a noa-votable 
charge. The detailed arrangements you rvill go 
i.. ^vben you held j'our provincial conference 
Mr. Chartres, 1 would like you to tell me. because I 
do not know, what was the view which was taken 
oy the different provincial organisations of the 
European Association ? — The view was that on 
account of the %-cry great communal tension which 
exists m many provinces, it was felt it would bt 

Orde? fo th*" transfer Law and 

Idnweif 1 administration of a minister who 

oreW 1 + 1 ”'^ be responsible to the House; we 
be in s’® j''l“™'stration of Law and Order to 
be in the b:mds of a member who would not be a 

unTe^Oie "'““Id directly 

90. If I follow you rightly, that means, does not 


it, that as a result of this conference the European 
Association is to be understood as proposing the 
continuance of dyarchy t — A modified form of 
dyarchy ; we are not prepared to see the transfer 
ol Law and Order to a minister. 

07. Why do you say '' a modified form ” ? Wliat is 
the modification ? — We have transferred all the 
otlier departments, and we have not visualised a 
common sitting of the member and the Cabinet, 
which is an essential feature of dyarchy, 

98. 1 am going to use the word " police ” if you 
do not mind, because I think " law and order ” is 
not a very happy expression, though it seems almost 
universally used. The real matters to consider are 
police, jails, the subordinate magistracy and the 
administration of justice, and they might easily be 
dealt with in different ways. Let us take the police. 
Is the proposal your Association would now put to 
the Conference that tlie money necessary in a pro- 
vince for the police should be voted or non-voted ? 
—We would prefer to see it not voted, but deait 
with in a similar way to that in which money required- 
tor the Army in India is dealt with in the Legislative 
Assembly ; that is to say. the Governor at liis dis- 
cretion might throw the whole or one head of the 
vote open for discussion in the council. 

99. I do not want to carry you too far. but it is 
important to sec how this tits in. At present you 
have the Governor consulting his colleagues in a 
discussion where some of his colleagues will be 
executive councillors and some will be ministers, 
and they will all contribute. I suppose, to the dis- 
cussion in the Governor's Cabinet even though the 
matter might ultimately be decided by tlie person 
in charge of tire department concerned. But do 
you contemplate that the member who is going to 
remain in charge of the police will be part of such a 
Cabinet ? — No, we contemplate him being outside 
the purview of the council. 

100. The Chairman : You see, one of the diffi- 
culties m practice of such dykrchy as now exists is 
toat police are not really wanted for their own sake. 
People do not want police for tlieir own sake • they 
want them because from time to time it is necessary 

o use Uiem for the purpose, of maintaining order, or 
whatever it may be ; and that may easily arise in 
transferred subject. If you have 
who pursues an education 
^ which is deeply offensive to a particular 
commumty, you may have a riot ' 

for is'tlie case of excise. 

im. The Chairman: There are manv such 

the^Puni t rasfarace is one whifh arose 

tte -t-^dowments connected udth 

fam ^ very serious situation. 

^ “ ^°w one would vi.sualise a olan liv 

tha‘t nowl^h ‘f reserved (for they arf 

the u ^ member in charge of 

SSm” “2 -a-w./Bing 

"aison uith the Cabinet, of course. I meant 
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that he should not have a seat in the legislative 
council. 

102. You would not put the member in the 
provincial council ? — No, 

103. I see. You have made that quite clear to 

me in outline. Perhaps we might now deal with 
these adequate constitutional safeguards." I wish 
to call the attention of the Conference to the fact 
that although on page 141 all you get is " (c) That 
" there.be adequate constitutional safeguards against 
“ legislation which discriminates * * * " and 

that is all you get in the summary, there is another 
passage of considerable importance on pages 144 
and 145 which deals with, this matter in a good deal 
more detail ; and I think we should be grateful to 
the Association for endeavouring to analyse the 
thing. IVIay I take it that the sort of reasons which 
you set out in paragraphs 48 and 49 on pages 144 
and 145 are the reasons which actuate you in asking 
for this form of safeguard ?— Yes, I think those give 
the conditions as fully as we can give them. 

104. I had better read a sentence or two. I see 
on page 144 you say : “ there has been a persistent 
" endeavour by Indians to deny its members " {tliat 
is, the members of the European community) " the 
" full rights of Indian citizenship," and just below 
you say, " The Association feels compelled to protest 
" against this attitude on the part of Government 
" and of Indians, and claims that as in England 
'* the Indian has equality of status and legal rights 
** so in India tlie Englishman should suffer no legal 
“ disabilities or unfair discrimination " ; and you go 
on to describe the " attack which lias been made on 

' " British Trade ” as being very determined. In the 
middle of the next page you say " the expressions of 
" hostility by leaders of certain sections of Indian. 
“ opinion mahe it plain that discrimination against 
** Europeans either in legislation or in administration 
“ is a possibility," and so on. Those, of course, arc 
rather grave matters, and I think I should just put 
this to you : arc those views the views which you 
have been led to form on a consideration of what 
has happened in the recent past ? — They emphatically 
are, yes. 

105. I do not uish to start a controversy, but I 
want to know what it is all about. Can you give me 
an instance of tlie sort of thing you rtiean ? — ^Take 
the first point mentioned, about being considered as 
foreigners in this count^ 3 ^ Quite recently, wlien a 
delegation had to be sent to represent India at the 
League of Nations, it was implied by speakers in the 
Assembly that British representatives from this 
country would .be looked on as foreigners in such a 
delegation. We maintain we arc citizens of India, 
living and working out here, and if appointed on 
such a delegation we are not foreigners, but citizens 
of India. 

lOG. To take an instance, near the bottom of page 
141- you say : " The attack which has been made on 
" British Trade since the institution of the Reforms 
" has been so determined tliat the Association is 
" forced to call tlie special attention of tlie Com- 
“ mission " to it. The Commission, of course, has 
a duty to listen to you, but you do not call our 
attenrion to it simply by stating that it happens. 
Wliat is it that is referred to ? — ^Thcre arc many 
instances we could quote. The Bombay Corporation, 
for instance, passed a resolution that no British 
goods were to be bought by their body. 

107. By " British goods " do you mean goods 
made in Britain ? — Yes. I believe they went further 
than that; I think "in any part of the British 
“ Empire " was the wording of the resolution- There 
have been other instances which have cropped up 
in the debates in the legislature, and finally there 
is the Shipping Bill, which discriminates ve^ 
strongly against British trade on the coasts of India 
and against British interests. 

108. I will not ask more, but I wanted to call 
attention to that, because the expressions are strong 
and definite and I wanted you to have the opportunity 
to call our attention to matters you had in mind ? 


- — At the present time there is a very strong erj' for 
a boycott of British goods. 

109. You do not .suggest do you there could 
possibly be any constitutional safeguard against 
that ? — It is part of the agitation which is being 
carried on in favour of constitutional changes. 
{Mr. Edelsion) : In the Shipping Bill they specify 
that all the officers and all the men must be Indians. 
We object to that. Wc say we have just as much 
right to be employed anywhere as an Indian. 

110 - On the next page (page 145) you say (and if 
I may say so, very truly) that you recognise " that 
" the re.striction on constitutional powers must be 
" cjipable of clear and exact formulation." I do 
not know if you will allow me (not in the least to 
embarrass you but honestly to get all the help wc 
can) to ask you whether you would help by doing 
what the Associated Chambers of Commerce said 
they would do. You know much better than other 
people what you want. Would it be possible for 
you. with whatever assistance you think is useful, 
to let us see a draft of the sort of clause you have in 
mind ?—{Mr. Chartres) : Wc have been into this 
matter very fully and I am advised that until we 
know tlie actual form of the Bill that is intended to 
govern the new Constitution, it is very difficult to 
frame any clause which would give safeguards. 

111. * * • I agree it is very difficult, but 

I do not think it is difiicult on that ground at all. 
Imagine, there are going to be legislatures in India 
that will have power to legislate for the peace, order 
and good government of British India. Now, what 
is tlie clause you gentlemen think should be put in 
the constitution for the purpose of limiting that 
general power of legislation ? That is all. It does 
not depend in the least, if you will excuse me for 
saying so, on the precise way in which a legislature 
is constructed, does it } — I think it depends to a 
certain extent on how the powers of that lcgi.slature 
are defined in the Bill. 

112 . 1 think you had better assume the powers 
would be, in general terms and subject to anything 
introduced by your clause, powers to legislate for 
the peace, order and good government of British 
India. It is the ordinary thing, 3^011 know ? — Set 
out somewhat on the lines of the present Government 
of India Act ? 

113. Yes, if you like. There arc two clauses, 
one dealing with the powers of the Central Legislature 
and one with those of the provincial. Now, what 
would be the sort of suggestion jmu gentlemen would 
make if jmu were seeking to insert some anti- 
discriminatory clause ? You see ? — Yes. 

110. * • ♦ — We shall be very glad to 

submit a draft clause.* 

117. I wish you would. Do not think that I am 

anxious to reduce this to logic-chopping ; but really 
it is no good going on talking about safeguards in 
general terms unless someone will think out exactly 
what is meant, and how it would be expressed ; 
do not you agree ? — I agree, as long as the principle 
is admitted at the present time, that possibly wc 
might be able to send a draft which would be useful ; 
but it must not be understood that finally, if the 
Bill is greatly changed 

118. No one is seeking to pick holes in anything ; 
but I really need some help. — We shall be very glad to 
refer the matter to our lawyers and submit a draft. 

110. They will want to know what you mean. 
Lawyers can always write things down if you will 
tell them what you mean. Now, there are a few 
practical matters which 1 have not quite understood. 
Would you mind turning to page 142. I am really 
not quite clear whether your Association does or does 
not recommend that the number of nominated seats 
in the Legislative Assembly should be increased. 
Just look how the document is framed. It begins 


• See pages 157-8. 
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at the middle of page 342. You first of all say you 
think a perusal of the proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly will show that the anxieties of the authors 
of the Montagu Report were justified. *' “WTiile 
“ admitting these defects in the present constitution 
“ of the Assembly, the Association is faced with the 
" difficulty of submitting an alternative proposal ** ; 
and they want one which would secure the 
strengthening of the executive. Two alternatives have 
been suggested ; the one is the Single Chamber, and 
the second an increase in the number of nominated 
seats. '* Neither alternative has adequate support 
" from our Association to justify our making a definite 
“ recommendation on this point.** Well, that led 
me to think that you did not recommend it ? — ^No, 
I do not think we did recommend either. 

320. Another thing I had not quite understood 
on page 143. I do not quite follow what you mean 
by saying in paragraph 35 that the Association would 
recommend " the delegation of such powers to the 
** provinces as to enable each province individually 
“to deal with social reform.” Would you just 
explain that a little ? I do not appreciate what is 
the criticism ? — j\Iay I allow Colonel Craivford to 
reply to that ? 

121. Certainly. — [Colonel Crawford) We Jiave it 
in the Hindu ilarriage Bill. Social reform is ob- 
structed when it comes before the Legislative Assembly 
from the Government benches ; not only obstructed, 
but ultimately turned into a communal quesUon, 
and in the case of the Hindu Marriage Bill the 
Muliammadans came in. We have had the matter 
examined since submitting the report, and have found 
that the provinces had power to undertake social 
reforms if they chose to do it. 

***««»«* 

124. It seems to me, Colonel Crawford, to take 
your instance, if the Governor-General gives leave 
it would be perfectly open now for a provincial 
legislature to legislate on the sort of subjects you have 
in mind {Colonel Crawford] Yes. I would like 
to see the legislatures doing it. 

125, * • * Is there anything which should 

be altered, you think, to make it easier to do ? Do 
you think it should be within the power of the 
provincial legislature without any leave, or do you 
think you must leave things as they are ? — 1 think 
social reform is one of the things they want to get 
on ^yith, and anything that would make it easier 
within the provinces would seem desirable, I 
gather from our further study of the subject that 
there is no objection to the provincial legislatures 
doing it now. 

12C Yes, but they could only do it now with 
leave ? — ^3^^ith leave, 

127. ♦ * * , I am not quite clear to what 

extent your Association would recommend to us the 
abolition of the official bloc, either in the provincial 
legislature or in the Central Legislature ?— (Mr, 
Charires) In the provincial legislature we should 
like to see the official bloc done away with. 

128. Altogether ? — ^Entirely. In the Central 

legislature, under the scheme that we have recom- 
mended here, I do not think it is possible to do away 
with It ; otherwise Government could not carry 
any legislation whatever. ^ 


120 , Sir Hari Shigh Gour : • * * • Yo 

have said on page 142. paragraph (f) ; “ It is th 
general opinion that the non-official members of th 
\ iceroy s executive council have not always bee 
suitable selections, particularly from th 
“ legislative work they are calle 

“ possible that the appoini 

“ Se ^ member of the Legislative AssemMy t 
the executive council might be an addition- 
■ strength to the latter body.- Is 700 ^ 00^0 

rcTim “P™ of the membem whom yo' 

^S'jlative Assembly ?— Yes. ^ 

ISO. WTiy would you sugge.st that the appoint 


ment of one member of the legislative Assembly 
might be an additional strength ? The more the 
better, I suppose ’ — {Colonel Crawford) "We are 
not insistent on the ” a.” The principle is the 
thing. 

131- At page 138, paragraph 15, sub-para. (6), you 
point out that " While the principles for which the 
” Association stands remain unchanged in its history, 
“ its policy must be kept abreast of the times, and 
“ in conducting the affairs of the Association, the 
'* Council keep prominently before them the following 
“ aims, which were adopted in their present form 
“ by a General Meeting of the Association, held in 
"the year 3 920 . . . (vi.) The vital necessity for 
** communal representation as the only practicable 
“ method for securing the British community's 
” political position and a truly representative 
'* Government.” You want to introduce into this 
country a representative institution, not necessarily 
a responsible one ? — Representative. 

132. Yes, but not necessarily a responsible 
Government ? * * • {Colonel Crawford) 

Representative government is the first step towards 
responsible government. Representative is all you 
can get at present. 

335. You think it would be a "progressive 
realisation of responsible government ’’ if you gave 
us representative government to begin with ? — It 
would be a step in that direction. 

33C. ♦ ♦ * As regards the Bombay Cor- 

poration resolution to which reference has been made, 
tlie fact that any corporation or body of corporations 
or the public at large make up their minds to buy 
only indigenous goods and not to buy British goods, — 
can that be safeguarded against by any Act of the 
legislature ? — [Mr. Chartres) I did not refer to it 
as a thing calling for safeguards, but as an explana- 
tion of the passage to which the Chairman referred. 

137. Do not you think if any safeguards of the 
character you desire are incorporated, it may 
jeopardise the whole of British trade by the public 
combining to boycott British goods oven more than 
they do now ?■— I do not think so. 

138. You think they will fall into a happy mood 
by feeling you have done them a great service by 
preserving your rights in the face of their national 
sentiment ? — Wc are asking for something which 
we think is fair to us and will be of advantage to 
India. 

139. And yon think they will see the fairness of 
it ? — 1 think so. 

140. You think so. You mentioned the Hindu 

marriage law, and said you thought it should be 
provincialised. But if it is provincialised, do not 
you see what will happen ? A girl in Bombay cannot 
be married unless she has attained the age of fourteen 
years, say, but it will only be necessary to cross the 
frontier, which may be a small river or even an 
imaginary line, to contract a marriage. Then how 
IS the Bombay Government's law to be enforced at 
ull .-^{ColMiel Crawford) You will get cases where 
people AviII take advantage of the conditions in other 
provinces, but you would get a certain advance in 
some provinces as you have in those Indian States 
to-day which have taken steps in the matter, and 
you will make some progress ; whereas by consti- 
tuting all your opposition in the Central Legislature 
you make no progress. ° 

marriage is an international institution. 
™ “n® place is marriage evervAvhere, 
thie Legislature deS? wifli 

these problems of All-India social reform ; if it was 


have explained ? 
142. I do net 


m provinces the result ivould be what I 


•In America you have it localised 
Amprirn ? T si^pose you ask India to copy 
America ?--I suggest to an ardent social reformer 

thl"'' quicker 1f7on 

thought that, I would ask my friends in 
tte local legislatures to deal with the quTsrion 

answer to the Chairman that you would remove the 
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official bloc in the provinces, but would retain it in 
the Central Legislature. You retain it in the Central 
Legislature because otherwise you think the Govern- 
ment will not be able to carrj’’ on ? — Yes. 

144. WTiy do you remove it in the provinces ?- — 
[Air. Chartres) Because in our scheme we are proposing 
responsible government in tlie provinces. 

145. Do not you think the presence of the official 
bloc takes away officials from their normal duties, 
and if their presence in the local legislature is an 
impediment to the discharge of their duties (because 
they are drawn from various parts of the province) 
is not the trouble worse when you take men, say, 
from Burma and Assam to Delhi or Simla, merely to 
be voting machines, as was pointed out by the As- 
sociated Chambers of Commerce ? — [Colonel Crawford) 
It may take men away from their districts, but it 
brings to the Central Legislature a vast store of 
administrative experience from the provinces which 
would not otherwise be available. 

146. It was pointed out by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce that they did not approve ? — 
We have nothing to do with the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. 

147. I am just pointing out to you that Ihey do 
not approve of these officials being turned into 
voting machines ? — [Mr. Chartres) The remedy wc 
have put forward is that those official representatives 
should be allowed to speak on tlie floor of the House 
and give tlieir opinion on matters affectiiig their own 
province. 

148. Would you give them a free vote ? — On 
matters affecting their own province. [Colonel 
Crawford) On page 142, paragraph [d), we say : “ The 
'* Association would, however, definitely recommend 
*' that members nominated to represent provincial 
” governments should be free to speak and vote in 

accordance with the requirements of their province.” 

149. Oh, yes 1 In cases like the Mestoii award, 
and things like that, I am not dealing with that. 
I mean, are they to be the backbone of the Central 
Government, at their beck and call and voting with 
them if Government so desires ? — [Air. Chartres) 
Speaking generally, they must be prepared to support 
the Central Government, and Government has a 
right to expect its nominated members to support 
it. 

1.50. As regards the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission, 1 find from your summary, at page 147, 
that you want the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission with regard to the Services to be adhered 
to. When you wish to give the measure of autonomy 
you propose in your scheme to the provinces, would 
you give effect to the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission to that extent ? The recommendation 
of the Lee Commission was that in the transferred 
field the Services should be provincialised. So you 
are in favour of that ? — For the subjects that are 
transferred ; but for Law and Order, which we take 
to include not only the Police but the administration 
of justice 

151. I understand you use that loose phrase, 
*' Law and Order,” to include what the Chairman 
said ? — \\Tiat wc call the Security Services. We 
consider tliey should be Central Services. 

152. So long as in your scheme Law and Order 
is in charge of a member directly under the Governor ? 
—Yes. 

153. The difficulty I see in that scheme is this. 
Under the present Jaw, the reserved departments of 
the provincial Government, though it may be 
responsiv'e to the legislature, is not responsible to 
it, but is under the superintendence, direction, and 
control of the Government of India, and the Govern- 
ment of India is in its turn subject to the superin- 
tendence, direction and control of the Secretarj' of 
State. Would you make this member in charge of 
Law and Order subject to the superintendence, 
direction and control of the Government of India 
and the Secretaiy^^ of State, as the case may be ? — •• 
So far afe his department is concerned he is responsible 
to the Governor ; but the Government of India, we 


vi.siialise, must retain the final control over Law and 
Order in the provinces. 

154. And you would not allow even a discussion 
in the provincial legislativ'e council on the policj^ 
of the Government regarding Law and Order, 
without the special leave of the Governor ? — Yes, 


158. ♦ * * ThcWilness: Our point is that in the 

Legislative Councils the voting powerand responsibility' 
should go hand in hand. We do not think that the 
provinces are ready yet, in view of communal tension, 
for the transfer of Law and Order and, therefore, 
we say that we would not recommend the transfer. 
We think the Councils will work better if the power of 
discussion and criticism is withheld from them on 
this reserved subject, while that power is retained in 
the case of those subjects for which the Councils 
have full responsibility'-. 

159. Do you know what that will bring you to ? 
It will bring you to this : Supposing at the com- 
mencement of the year the Governor says, ” I want 
one lakh of rupees for the maintenance of my' 
Police,” and subsequently' there is a riot and more 
money is required. Because the rest of the Budget 
has already been voted on there cannot be any' 
re-appropriation. How are you going to find 
money ? — J ust as it is done at present — by' a 
supplementaiy demand. 

2 GO. Supplementary estimates are put to the 
vote and because the amounts are votablo there is 
re-appropriation ? — [Colonel Crawford) For instance, 
if a war brealts out and extra grants for military 
expenditure are required, they would be taken on 
a supplementary demand. 

161. No, it will not he taken. A case like that has 
not arisen since you and I became members of the 
Assembly : the position will have to be studied* 
But I have studied this, that if you split your budget 
into two parts, take a certain sum of money' for y'our 
Police and make the rest votable, and if you require 
during the course of the y'ear more money for the 
purpose of suppressing riots, you cannot have any 
re-appropriation ? — You will have to provide powers 
for that. 

Sir JIari Siitgh Goifr : Do y»ou then want that 
the Governor should have the power of dipping his 
hand into the votable part of the budget and to 
drag out as much as he wants ? In other words, you 
want to convert the votable item into a non-votablc 
item ? 

102. The Chairman : What is the position ? 
First of all, let us take the question of the raising 
of money. If any additional money is needed to 
be raised over and above what has been raised in 
the ordinary' way, there is a vote — ^is not there ? — 
in order to carry' the additional tax ? — [Air. Chartres) 
Yes. 

163. And there may be cases in which, on the 
vote, the tax is rejected, and if the circumstances 
were so exceptional as to warrant it, none-the-lcss 
it might be passed under the special powers of the 
Gov'ernor-General. Normally speaking, any extra 
money that is needed is all voted. What I want to 
know from y'ou gentlemen is whether the money 
that is to be spent on the Police under your scheme 
will all be voted ? — That is not our recommendation. 

164. I will put it in another way. Do you not 
contemplate that the taxes which produce the fund 
out of which the money will be taken will be voted ? 
— Yes. 

165. Sir Hnri Singh Gour : You are referring to 
additional taxes, sir. Suppose the budget shows a 
surplus from which this money can be provided for 
and the Legislative Council say’s, *' I am not going 
to raise additional taxes because there is money*, but 
I will not give you money' because you arc outside 
my jurisdiction.” 

Lord Burnham : So far as I understand, the 
Association wants to put the expenditure on the 
Police in the same position as the expenditure on 
the Army. 
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The Chairman: Or the High Court judges' 

salaries. . ? 

106- Sit Hart Sitigh Gour .* That will do m normal 
times. If there is a sudden emergency and a demand 
for more money arises, then comes the difficulty. 
How would you be able to circumvent an impasse 
of this character ? Did it occur to your Association 
how to get over it ? — {Colonel Crawford) If a deadlock 
occurs, the Governor, being responsible for carrying 
on the province, vail have to step in ; he will suspend 
the House and call for a fresh House. As a last 
resort the Governor-General will step in. 

107. Will the member in charge of Law and 
Order consult the ministers or wdll he act inde- 
pendently of the ministers ? — {Mr. Chartres) For the 
control of his o\vndepartnicnt,no; but for the executive 
work of the province, yes ; he must be in touch 
with them from day to day. 

1G&. Supposing the ministers are of one view 
and he is of another, who is to criticise } — He must 
have the final control over his department. 

169. I will give you a concrete example. The 
ministers say, " the excise prohibition policy upon 
which we have embarked requires a larger Police 
force.” The member in charge of the Police says 
that becjiuse he has not got money he cannot keep 
more Police. Then ? — The Governor and the member 
in charge of the Police must decide that point. 

170. That is to say to that extent tlie member 
in charge of Law and Order and the Governor can 
overrule the ministerial side of the Government ; 
in other w'ords, you are going to give the member in 
charge of Police a hand in the transferred department 
while the ministers in the transferred departments 
have no hand at all in the reserved departments ? — 
The position will be something like this : If the 
minister who w’ants prohibition to be enforced 
insists on more Police force then the member in 
charge of Police will go to the member in charge of 
Finance and say, ” If I have to increase the IPolice 
force to that extent you have to give me more 
money.” So tlie two ministers must agree before 
an^'thing can be done. 

171 . But, Mr. Chartres, you cannot always think 
as to what w'ill exactly happen ; sometimes things 
may happen which you never thougiit of ? — But 
you are putting only half the case ; we should 
consider the whole case, 

172. You want that the High Courts should be 
centralised. Will the member in charge of Law and 
Order have anything to do with the High Court ? — No. 

*•♦****♦ 


175. Sir Hari Singh Goiir : I think your real 
object in taking away the High Courts from the 
control of the province is to ensure their impartiality 
and to sec that, at any rate, justice is not diluted 
by communal, class or local interests ? — Yes. 

170. While you are purifying the High Courts 
does it not necessarily follow that in order to purify 
tlie subordinate judiciary you should put them undet 
High Court as they are in Bengal ? — {Colotia 
Crawford)^ Speaking personally, yes. 

177. Sir Arthur Froont : I have recently received, 
and I have no doubt the Conference has received, a 
revised Memorandum* from the Punjab Branch oi 
the European Association (E.Pun.l95) setting forth 
some new suggestions. They say that ” a special 
representative for British Interests in India be 
appointed by Parliament.” Since this documeni 
has been issued after the European Association had 
sent in their Memorandum, might I ask you if thij 
document of the Punjab Branch of the Association 
which puts fonvard this startling suggestion, ha; 
received the concurrence of the Council of thi 
European Association Chartres) No. Th( 

matter had been discussed at a conference last yeai 
on a slightly different tooting, but was turned down 
’'‘=“?''-ed this Punjab Memorandum wi 

onSi’nu''-^ li ^ of our Council foi 

pinion , they have all rejected the proposal ] 


* Not prints. 


would, therefore, ask the Conference to take it as 
an expression of opinion only of the Punjab branch. 

ITsT I have no doubt that you have read in the 
press and also heard elsewhere that the European 
Association has been described as a reactionary 
body. Would you like to tell the Conference what 
your position is ? — I think that anyone who carefully 
reads our ^femorandum cannot say that our Associa- 
tion is a reactionary body. I would like to amplify 
that and say that we have, as a body, loyally accepted 
the Declaration of 1017, and that since the Reforms 
were introduced our members have done their best 
to work them in every province, and that we, as a 
body, are only too anxious to see India develop on 
what Ave consider the right lines. If we appear to 
want to walk slower than some other parties in 
India, it is not because we object to the road, but 
it is because we want to progress steadily forward. 
The conditions in this country are very different 
from those of .any other country where democratic 
institutions are in vogue, and we think that it is 
absolutely necessary to make certain of security at 
each step on the road before trying the experiment 
over the whole country. 

185. S«> Arthur Froom : Have you any criticism 
or advice to offer on the administrative machinery 
of India ? — The general opinion of our members is 
that the . local self-government is certiiinly not 
operating in this country in a way which can be 
called satisfactory. In every province that 1 visited 
last year I found that our members had considerable 
faults to find with the administration of muni- 
cipalities and District Boards ; in fact, we have 
gathered a lot of information on this subject. 

186. Do you think that much importance should 
be paid to the working of District Boards and Muni- 
cipalities ? — Yes ; 1 think they are the foundation 
on which the whole political machinery in this 
country must be built. That is the school for the 
electorate, that is the school for the members who 
have to carry out self-governing duties. We look 
on these institutions as a very important part in the 
whole machinery of the government in this country. 

187. Would you like to see closer co-operation 
between the Provincial Governments and the District 
Boards and Municipalities ? — Certainly. There does 
not seem to be any power, or if there is power there 
is no inclination to use it, to compel these bodies to 
carry out their work in an efficient manner. I 
Uiiiik that is a loophole in the present administration 
which ought to be closed up. On the other hand, I 
think that many of these boards arc working under 
very difficult conditions because they have not got 
that machinery^ which used to exist in the days of the 
official chairman. The non-official chairman has 
come into control, but has not the same facilities, 
and these Boards are undoubtedly placed in a difficult 
position. That is Avhy in our recommendations we 
suggest that there should be some service of executive 
officers for these bodies to help them in their work. 

188. What is your experience of the handling of 
parliamentary business by officers Avho are trained 
mainly in the administiation ? — [Colotiel Crawford) 
Not very satisfactory. I think there is a good deal of 
difference between a parliamentarian and an 
administrator. 

189. Have you got suggestions to make ? — I do 
not see why the leader of the House should not be a 
man with parliamentary^ experience in England. 
{Mr. Gavin foties) I would also suggest that there 
should be a special Civil Service department for 
political purposes. Now and then we have men 
sentin as ministers (?members) who have no experience 
of parliamentary practice, and by the time they learn 
it they move away and somebody else comes in. 

*•*♦*»** 

100. Sir Arthur Froom : What is your opinion on 
the projects of developing- government on party 

mes in India ? For instance, do you consider that 
adequate stability wonld be secured by a Minister 
voted by the House ?— (iVD. Chartres) In the near 
luturc 1 cannot visualise anything but groups of 
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different parties in the House, and I think it is 
very doubtful therefore if you can get stability in a 
ministry formed from those groups. Our experience 
during the last five years has shown that it is very 
difficult to get stability. 

191. I notice — in fact I am aware — that in this 
Memorandum Second Chambers are recommended. 
It has been suggested at times that it is doubtful 
whether you can get adequate material to form 
Second Chambers. Have you any alternative 
suggestion, or do you still stick to the same sug- 
gestion ? — Our opinion now, as the result of our 
last Conference, is that there is suitable material in 
each province for a Second Chamber. 

192. On page 133, paragraph 13, you say, ** whilst 
“ there are individuals who consider the Indian 
“ political problem an original one, which, owing to 
“ the complexities shown in section 1 of this Mem- 
“ orandum, needs original treatment, the majority 

have .an abiding faith in their o^vn political 

traditions.” You say there are individuals who 
consider that. Have they put forward any concrete 
suggestions in that connection ? — ^We have had one 
or two very interesting suggestions. The first is a 
proposal for splitting up Provinces into States, and 
is really a copy of what was put before Mr. Montagu 
in Calcutta. The second is one put forward by 
Colonel Tandy, who was the head of the Survey of 
India. 

♦ ***>^4i** 

The TV'ifuws .* Yes. He has suggested a very 
interesting readjustment of the whole administration 
in India. The administration of this country is 
performed through machinery which was designed 
very many years ago. Great changes have occurred, 
work has increased enormously, and many depart- 
ments of the Government of India have had to be 
reorganised. For instance, many of the railways 
have been reorganised on the group system during 
the last five yeans. But throughout the country the 
old system of administration is still adopted, and I 
am not sure if a time like this, when changes are 
being considered, is not a very good opportunity 
also to go into the question of bringing the adminis- 
tration of the country up to date. It certainly is 
not up to date, and it certainly is not satisfactory 
at present. 

193. The Chairman : Are you speaking primarily 
of the areas ? I have read Colonel Tandy's book. 
It is largely concerned, not entirely, with the selection 
of suitable areas ? — ^Yes, and also of any one depart- 
ment having to be sub-divided. That is to say, 
instead of the local government board office in 
Calcutta having to supervise - every local board in 
the whole of the province, he would group them 
and have better inspection of districts. That is 
what all the big organisations in the world do, and 
speaking as a man who has had some experience of 
reorganising business matters in this country, it 
is a scheme that appeals a lot to me from the point 
of view of increasing the efficiency of the Government. 

19-1. Sir Arthur Froom : There is another point, 
a point referred to by Sir Hari Singh Gour, and 
that is \rith regard to the departments which are 
transferred and which have, therefore, become 
provincialised. In this Memorandum you lay con- 
siderable stress on the retention of the British 
element in the Services. Now, take, for instance, 
one or tvvo departments already transferred. I put 
a similar question to the Associated Chambers, and 
I consider it of such an importance that I should like 
to have an expression of opinion from your body. 
Take, for instance, education ; we learnt not very 
long ago that the element of the All-India Service 
on the educational side has practically disappeared 
altogether, and I take it that in the other departments 
which are transferred, the transference bringing in 
its train the provision that recruitment must be 
provincial, the All-India element in those Services 
will equally disappear unless steps are taken to 
prevent it. Now, can yon visualise any alteration 
in the Devolution Rules under the future Govern- 


ment of India Act, or would you recommend that there 
should be some alteration which would preserve a 
certain element of the All-India Services in the 
departments administered as transferred ? In re- 
ferring to the All-India Services, I am not making 
any difference beriveen the British and Indian 
element so long as they belong to the All-India 
Services, Indian Civil Service, or the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, or tlie Forest Department, or the 
Police and so on ? — I think that one of the conditions 
of the transfer of autonomy to the provinces must 
be that they will undertake to employ a certain 
percentage of the All-India Services in the different 
transferred departments, and the Security Sersnees 
must be retained as All-India Services. The Govern- 
ment of India must have some field for training and 
recruiting its own staff, and it can onlj’ get trained 
men from among those who are employed in the 
provinces at the beginning of their career. I cannot 
visualise how the Government of India can possibly 
hand over everything to the provinces without 
insisting that the Security Services shall be manned 
by All-India Government men. 

195. Lord Burnham : On the basis of the Lee 
Commission report ? — Yes. 

196. Sir Arthur Froom : VVe do not want to 
go outside tlic recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission. They have been accepted in this country. 
I think the idea of the Association is that they do 
not want to go beyond them. In the statement of 
the policy of the European Association, one state- 
ment is to the effect that their aim is practical 
sympathy with the Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Community in their political aspirations. We heard, 
at Delhi, that the Anglo-Indian community regard 
their future in this country with a considerable 
amount of alarm ; that they have been squeezed 
out from some of the Services in which they worked 
for very many years, such as the Post Office, Customs, 
etc. Can you suggest a remedy for this, as part of 
your declared policy is to try and assist these Anglo- 
Indians as far as possible ? — Wc have dealt with 
this subject on page 14G of our Memorandum. 
I think the essential feature of the difficulty is an 
economic one, and the serious factor of it is that the 
great field for Anglo-Indian employment in the past 
has been the railways and one or two other large 
Government departments, in which they felt they 
had more or less a prescriptive right, and I do not 
think they took particular pains to keep themselve.s 
qualified for competing with other men who wanted 
to get into these Services. Indianisation has, un- 
doubtedly, increased their difficulties very much in 
that respect. The only w'ay in which they can be 
fitted to fight the economic battle is by better 
education, and we impressed that fact as strongly as 
we could on the Hartog Committee when we appeared 
before them. We thought that the Government 
of India should recognise the peculiar case of the 
Anglo-Indian community and provide some special 
facilities for their education. 

197. That is your idea of the proper solution ? — 
Yes, 

198. With regard to safeguards, would you include 
in the clause referring to safeguards that these 
safeguards should be e.xtended to all minorities in 
India ? — Yes, certainly. 

199. You are not claiming them exclusively for 
the European community ? — No, certainly not. 

Arthur Froom : On Law and Order, I think 
our Chairman pointed out that Law and Order 
being outside the Cabinet of ministers, there would 
be a certain loss of cohesion. I think the Chairman 
gave an illustration about education. 

The Chairman : The difficult^' seems to be this, 
and any well-devised scheme must face the difficulty. 
Police is not departmental in the sense that some 
other subjects are departmental. There is medical 
administration, in order that people may get medicine. 
But the Police seems to be more or less like a 
condition on which cver^'thing else may be worked 
smoothly. You may want the policeman to regulate 
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an election row one day and the next day yon want 
his help because there is a dispute about a religious 
matter and so on. So it is difficult to treat that as 
a departmental subject by itself. 

200. Sir Arthur Froom : The point is this. 
Whether or not it would so happen, it has been 
suggested that there will be some difficulty in this 
subject being in charge of a minister. I would 
suggest that there is some sort of arrangement like 
this now. In the case of trouble you call the military. 
The military is not under a minister and 1 have never 
heard of the military refusing to assist. So my 
suggestion is that there is something already ob- 
taining w’hich works quite smoothly, and there need 
be no fear that it will not work smoothly as has been 
suggested ? — I think the balance of advantage lies 
in our scheme. 

201, You suggest that Law and Order should be 
rcsen.’^ed and you have given your reasons. But 
is it your suggestion that in the provinces it should 
be reserved for all time, or do you visualise that in 
the future it could he transferred ?— I visualise 
that in the terms of the preamble of the Government 
of India Act tfie matter would be reviewed, and as 
the country' develops and shows the possibility of 
efficiency and stability in the working of the Councils, 
the lime might come quite rapidly when it could be 
transferred. 

202. You are not dogmatic about its being a 
reserved subject for all time ? — Certainly not. 

20S, With regard to the Central Government, you 
state in your Memorandum that you do not propose 
that tliere should be any change in the Central 
Government for the present. But you state in the 
Memorandum, whether rightly or •wrongly, that you 
would like to see how provincial autonomy works 
out in the provinces. At the same time' you do not 
dogmatise that there should be no change in the 
Central Govemment for all time, do you ? — Certainly 
not. As the course of events develops in the 
provinces, and if it is proved that this form of 
democratic government is going to work in India, 

1 see no reason why the time ivhen an advance in 
the ( entral Government could be considered should 
not come fairly rapidly. But at present I would 
not hkc to name any date whatsoever for even 
enquiring into it. 

204. Lord Burnham: You use the word, “demo- 
cracy J^he real sense or in the way in which 
n IS used here ? Do you mean a general franchise 
or anything of that sort It means that there would 
be elected representatives or some franchise to the 
Council, with ministers responsible to the Council. 

******** 

^6 Mr. Kikabhai Premchaud : You say. at the 
bottom of paragraph 2 (Memorandum by the Council 
ot the European Association): "The British 
■' by right of its past 

"nn'I^r '■? financial responsibilities 

under its direct control, can claim the fullest 
hearing on the important problems which His 

"stiX" Ma Commission to 

anv \ y°'* demand 

^ continuance of any 

207. Do you not think that your communitv has 
rcccued adequate benefit for its past labours ’You 

{Colonel Crawford) We do not claim anv special 

Sr a& fhe i^ttSs iTSdl^^^ 

n^ind and tollTs^vLam^Thosf cS™w 


out by Indians ?— -The big works that we British 
have carried out, such as railways, irrigation, and 
other things ; I do not think that India could have 
carried them out without British help. 

210. TOiy ? — Because immense financial resources 
w'ere needed to do that, and I do not think that 
India would have had the necessary credits in the 
world's markets, to say nothing of the technical 
e.\periencc required in carrying out the works after 
jmu have got the money. 

211. Y'ou mention in paragraph 4 of your Memoran- 
dum about the total capita] controlled by the British 
community in India, and you claim that tlie immense 
import and export trade of India is largely the 
creation of Europeans. Would it bo correct to say 
that this large trade could not have been developed 
rvithout the support of the Indians and that it has 
brought great benefit and profit to your community ? 
— r think it is quite right, that it could not have 
been developed without the co-operation of Indians. 
I think that modem India is the result of the work 
ot British and Indians together, and I think that 
Indians have benefited equally with us in the 
development of the country, 

* . . • *-* . . 

212. Mr. Kihabhai Premchand : * * ^ Now, 

I will take paragraph 10. You ascribe there the 
cleavage between the Hindus and Muhammadans to 
(a) the political and economic dominance of the 
Hindu, and (b) the Reforms, As regards (a), do you 
agree that the relationship of the two communities 
may improve with the spread of education ? — I think 
it ought to. Yes. 

213. And as regards (6), have you anything to say 
to the criticism that communal representation in 
the Legislatures under the Reforms has accentuated 
the tension between the two communities ? — I doubt 
if it has accentuated it, It existed before the Reforms 
were introduced. 

214. Not in such an acute form ? — No. The 
knowledge that power is being given out under the 
Reforms scheme has certainly accentuated it. It 
has been accentuated, not by communal electorates 
but by the scramble for power. 

215. In paragraph 12, you quote with approval 

address of the Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands in a passage in which lie speaks 
of the relationship between political and economic 
mtereste. But you must be aware that the constant 
complaint here has been for many years that the 
economic development of this country is largely as- 
sociated with the political and financial handicaps 
M labours ? If it is definitely proved, 

Mr. Chartres, that Indian economic advancement 
has been retarded by her deficient political power and 
fiscal restrictions, would you not approve the 
concession of full Dominion status by progressive 
stages the progress being as rapid as possible 
1 think on that hypothesis I would, yes; and with 
the conditions that you specify. 

210. Now, I will take paragraph 15. There you 
demand the maintenance by all constitutional means 
I- British community in India. 

important 

^TwPal . - community to which you refer ? 

is rApoBT-Kp Ipa^^ ''■''i’ioh we attach importance 
"gJ't of trial by W. 
that to the other com- 
umties also ?_They have it at present. That 

^ ‘"a Criminal Procedure Code at 

to have that right maintained. 

it "Sf't now ?— We have 

Jt at present, and we want to see it maintained 

S'^maS that “ should 

^ made one of the safeguards in the Art Wr 

buTl°w^ld'^”fci’^ ™ “ this Memorandum, 

. But It IS not statutory at present ? No. 
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Mr, Kikabhai Prcnichand : You ask for protection 
of British minorities against racial or other aggression. 
^Vhat aggression of any nature have you observed 
that has been directed against British citizens in 
India ? — ^We have had quite a number of cases 
recently. 

221. Can you quote some ? — ^\Ve had the Spence 
case in Bengal. In Calcutta there was another case. 

222. Was it simply because he was a British 
citizen that he got into trouble ? — {Colonel Crawford) 
I will give you* the details. There was a motor 
accident resulting in the death of an Indian coolie. 
The car was being driven by an Indian chauffeur ; 
yet the coroner's jury to whom the case was taken 
gave a verdict of an act of negligent driving against 
the lady who was sitting in the car. That is the type 
of thing which is very frequently coming up before 
our Association. I only quote it as one instance. 

223. In sub-clause 3, paragraph 15, you refer to 
the political aspirations of Anglo-Indians and the 
domiciled community. Can you mention the aspira- 
tions of tliis community that you particularly have 
in mind ? — {Mr. Chartres) The extent to which we 
are prepared to support them is, I think, set out very 
fully in our Memorandum, page 140. 

224. What have you to say to the popular 
impression that the Anglo-Indians and the Domiciled 
Community want all the privileges of the natives of 
India, and in addition want all the prestige, glory, 
and benefit of the British people ? 

225. ♦ * Afr. Chartres : I think you 

will realise that their position as a community in this 
country is very very difficult. 

The Chainnan : I do not mind saying so now, 
publicly, because I feci extremely about it. I think 
you suggested that their difficulties are largely 
economic nnd social and not constitutional, but it is 
really quite manifest that these people through no 
fault of their own tend to be regarded on the one 
.side as not Indian and on the other side as not 
British, and that is a very unhappy situation, if I 
may say so. 

220. Mr. Kikabhai Prenichand : In sub-clause 
(iv*^), paragraph 15, you say that there must be the 
assurance of a reasonable standard of efficiency in 
the Indian administration. May I ask whether you 
deem it neces.sary to debar Indians from their 
legitimate share in the administration on the ground 
of inefficiency ? 

**«***«* 

227. The Witness : I think that unless Indians 
can give similar satisfaction as regards the same 
Services as Europeans there should be no discrimina- 
tion made at all. {Colonel Crawford) In the districts 
the Indian member, though he is as good as the 
British member, does not get the same prestige from 
his own countrymen. The Indians themselves look 
upon the Indian members in that way. {Mr, Gavin 
Jo7tes) I think it has a great deal to do with the 
European being impartial. 

228, The Chair77ian : Neutral ? — ^Yes, 

220. Neither of one community nor of the other ? 
—Yes. 

230. Mr. Kikabhai Pre77icha7id : Do you know 
any other country wherein the sons of the soil are 
not allowed fully to participate in the administration 
of their own land ? — {Mr. Chartres) I believe it is 
so in the Philippines. 

231. In sub-clause (viii), paragraph 15, you stress 
the importance of the presei^'ation and increase of 
British prestige. Does it not occur to you that this 
same prestige may be in danger oaring to the in- 
creasing resentment of the people suffering from 
deterioration of their economic development ? — 
This is an internal aim for the members of our owTi 
Association. It is the prestige of the British 
character and keeping up the level of the British 
character of all of our members. That was what 
was intended by this. 

232. I wall now take paragraph 18. You say that 
at the 'moment there is leniency towards inefficient 
and corrupt administration in local self-government. 


Can you tell us to what extent Government are 
responsible for these conditions since they possess 
adequate powers eflectiveh'^ to deal vdth defaulting 
local bodies ? — I am not quite sure that I agree with 
you that they do possess adequate powers. They 
possess die power of inspection of accounts and of 
dissolving and suspending local bodies, but they seem 
to have no intermediate power for driving the 
executive machinery. Also, I think, the whole 
attitude of Government ever since the Reforms were 
instituted has been one of rather letting things drift, 
waiting for public opinion. 

233. The Chairma7i : Surely, the subject mutter 
of this particular paragraph is a transferred subject, 
and the person who is responsible for its administra- 
tion is an Indian minister ? — ^That is so. 

Mr. Kikabhai Pronehayid : Even tlien Govern- 
ment has power. 

The Chair77tan : But the minister is the person 
primarily responsible. 

234. Mr. Kikabhai Pre7ncha7td : Then, in para- 
graph 23 (page 139) you say that the " existing 
" system of communal electorates must continue." 
On this question are you prepared to allow the 
Commission to be guided by authoritative Indian 
opinion ? — {Mr. Chartres) AVhat do you mean by 
** authoritative Indian opinion ” ? 

235. You may .say, moderate Indian opinion } — 
Of which class ? 

236. The Commission has got to decide which 
class ? — Hindu or Muhammadan ? 

237. Both ? — If the opinion is joint, yes. 

******** 

239. Mr. Kikabhai Prcfncha^td .* * * * In 

paragraph 24 and succeeding paragraphs it w’ould 
appear that you oppose responsible Government in 
the Central Legislature. Do you think it probable 
that the people of India as a whole will rest content 
by anything less than full power to direct their o%vn 
affairs, and are you aware of the present agitation 
advocating independence ds the ultimate goal, and 
does not your recommendation really try to estrange 
such extremists ? — We are quite prepared and do 
sympathise with Indian aspiration, but wo consider 
that advance in tlie Central Legislature can only 
be made ^vlien the provincial legislatures have proved 
their ability to conduct the affairs of the provinces 
successfully. We do not believe that there is any 
desire for independence amongst the majorit}'^ of 
Indians. It is the tallc of a lot of rather extreme 
politicians who think tliat they can bring pres.sure 
to bear on the British Government to give w'ay, 
but 1 do not think that they represent very many 
more than themselves, and I am quite sure that if 
there were anything like a genuine desire for 
independence in this country, "we should not find a 
man like yourself on the Conference. {Mr. Gavi7t 
Jones) You said " people as a whole." The people 
as a whole do not Imow in fact about what is going 
on in the country. Only a small minority knows 
anything about it and very few of them understand 
it, 

240. In your opinion, then, all this talk of indepen- 
dence is only an attempt at publicity ? — [Mr. 
Chartres) That is right. 

241. In paragraph 30 you say that the insistence 
on joint electorates is not entirely disinterested. 
Do you think that the insistence on communal 
electoratej is entirely disinterested ? — No : I do not 
think it is. I thinlc it is also based on self-interest. 

242. Sir Abdelkeriin Ghtiztiavi : There has been 
a good deal of talk about representative Government 
and responsible Government. Do you not think 
tliat communal representation does not militate 
against re,sponsibIe government ? You can have 
responsible government and at the same time popular 
representation, can 'you not ? — Certainly. 

243. Then w'e heard something about separate 
electorates being responsible for accentuating com- 
munal 'feeling. I want to put the other side of the 
shield before you. Do you think that separate 
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DRAFT CDAUSE. 

Neither the Indian Legislature, nor any Provincial 
Legislature, Municipality or other Local Authority 
shall have power, ^vithout the consent of the 
Governor-General, to make or sanction any law, 
ordinance or other measure : — 

(«) which expressly or impliedly discriminates as 
between the races, creeds, or communities 
comprising His Imperial Majesty's 
subjects, or between corporations incor- 
porated in any part of the Rritisli Empire 
as being or not being incorporated in any 
part of the British Empire, or as being or 
not being wholly or in part composed of 
members or directed by oflicers who are 
members of any particular race, creed or 
community, in relation to the exercise in 
India by the members of any such race, 
creed, or community, being subjects of 


His Imperial Majesty, of any profession, 
calling or vocation, or the carrying on in 
India by them or by any such corporation 
as aforesaid, of any trade, industry or 
business upon equal terras in all respects 
with others of such subjects and 
corporations. 

(5) which levies any taxation, cesses, duties or 
other imposts, of whatever nature or kind, 
upon any persons being subjects of His 
Imperial Majesty as being or not being the 
members of any particular race, creed or 
community, or upon any Corporations 
incorporated in any part of the British 
Empire as being or not being incorporated 
in any particular part of the British 
Empire, or as being or not being wholly 
or in part composed of members or 
directed by officers who are members of 
any particular race, creed or community. 
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(registered under the INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT). 


India's claim to be one of the leading industrial 
States in the world and the ^position of her working- 
classes and their problems. 


India is generally believed to be only a supplier 
of raw materials for manufacture abroad. Our 
industries are described as hardly developed enough 
to make adequate use of our vast agricultural, 
mineral and animal resources. A few facts and 
figures taken from official reports would serve to 
dispose of this argument. Indian manufactures 
annually exported abroad are valued at £58,000,000. 
Indian raihvays have a larger mileage than in England. 
Jute industry, one of the largest in the East, 
comprising more than eighty factories capitalised 
at £12,000,000 or over 16 crores of rupees, employs 
over 300,000 men, women and children. They 
produce nearly 700,000,000 bags, 1,100.000,000 yards 
of hessian, valued at £28,000,000 (nearly 40 crores 
of rupees). The number of cotton mills, by far the 
largest industry in India, exceeds 270, and capital 
invested in them is about £16,000,000 sterling, or 
about 22 crores. More than 90 per cent, of share- 
holders of cotton mills and 50 per cent, of jute mills 
are Indians ; about 4 lacs, including 50,000 women 
and 24,000 children, are employed in these cotton 
mills, and they produce about 700,000,000 pounds of 
cloth. Commercial agriculture or agricultural in- 
dustry employs something like 71,000,000 persons, 
including smallholders, farm servants, field labourers, 
and workers in organised plantations, viz : tea, 
coffee, indigo, and cinchona. The tea industry, in 
which more than £12,000,000 sterling (about 1C 
crores of rupees) is invested is the most important 
in India from the workers' point of view, as it employs 
more than 1,000,000 persons, including a very large 
number of women and children. Railways, however, 
employ very large number of hands, viz : 800,000, 
as many as in Great Britain and Ireland. River, 
road, telegraph and telephone services employ 

1.000. 000 Indians and Anglo-Indians. There arc 
about 200,000 miners employed in coal mines in 
Bengal, Behar and elsewhere, and tliey produce 

21.000. 000 tons of coal, as against Belgium’s produc- 
tion of 22,750,000 and Japan’s 28,000,000. An 
Indian collier’s efficiency may be judged by the fact 
that he wins on an average 188 tons of coal a year, 
whereas a Japanese miner raises only 96 tons, a 
Belgian, noted for his mining skill, 130 tons, a 
British miner 196 tons a year. Coal is worked almost 
everj^where on piece rate. A comparison of wages in 
India and abroad would be interesting. An Indian 
collier is paid about 1 rupee (or about eighteen-pcncc 
per ton), calculated on ten annas or a little less than 
a shilling per tub of coal cut and raised above ground. 
A Belgian is paid at least eight times, a Japanese five 
times, and a British miner more than rivelve times. 
Marine transport finds employment for 14-1, 000 
Lascars, whereas Japan, Germany, Italj'^ and France 
employ 137,000, 11,000, 00,000 and ‘hi, 000 marine 
workers, respectively. India, tlierefore, ranks veiy- 
high so far as shipping employment goes. Metal 
industries, including iron and steel works, arsenal, 
arms factories and engineering w'orks, employ about 
170,000 hands, besides a few hundred thousand 
employed in chemical products, food industries, 
leather, building, gas. and electric works. At the 
lowest estimate, ov'cr 12,000,000 workers are em- 
ployed in organised industries in India and support 
a non-agricultural population of 00,000,000.* 

These 12,000,000 workers— Hindus. Moslems, 
Sikhs, Christians, Anglo-Indians, including a large 
number belonging to the backward and depressed 
classes — cam their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
and a large majority of tliem strained their last ounce 

* Figures illegible. 


of energy to produce arms, ammunitions and goods 
for the successful prosecution of the last war. They 
have their owtj peculiar problems, very’ different 
from those of their compatriots clamouring for 
political power. It is true that they are protected 
to some extent by industrial legislations, viz : the 
Indian Factories Act, Indian Mines Act, Assam 
Labour Act, Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Indian Trade Unions Act ; but these Statutes 
passed recently have only conceded them their 
elementary’ rights enjoyed by workers in other 
civilised countries for man 3 ’ many years. 

A vast majority of our industrial workers have been 
kept ignorant of letters, and their moral and material 
progress has been indeed very slow, on this account 
alone, viz : illiteracj’. This Union quotes from 
** India's Woridng Classes and their Problems," 
wTitten by Mr. K. C. Roy Chowdhury, Labour Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, and a delegate to the 
Fifth International Labour Conference, by far the 
greatest living authority on Indian labour. Speaking 
of the Sonthal and Baurie Coal Miners of Bengal and 
Behar, drawTT from the most backward classes, 
amongst wliom (unlike other industrial workers) 
not even 1 in 500 is primarily educated, Mr. Roy 
Chowdhury says :, " It is a notorious fact in the coal 
industry that a Sonthal or a Baurie miner and his 
wife work rather leisurely to earn just enough to 
pay for their scantj’ food and clothes and their 
favourite intoxicant, Pachwai, a kind of spirit made 
from rice. The drink evil is plaj’iiig havoc with the 
energy of one of the best sections of our industrial 
workers of India, namely, coal miners, and is not 
infrcquentl}’ encouraged by the mine owmers, wlio 
allege that drink is an incentive to work liarder and 
earn more money. The depravity and economic 
subjection of the coal workers are without a parallel 
in any other industries in British India, and a good 
deal of their degradation is due to the indifference 
of the Indian and European industrialists. It is 
not merely the low wages paid to the miners nor their 
bad housing, but callousness on the part of a large 
section of coal owners towards the welfare of their 
employees that brought about the sad state of 
affairs in the coalfields. Can anybody imagine 
greater depravity of human mind than the refusal 
of the present-day coal miner to work more than 
tliree days .a week when he knows quite well tliat he 
will cam» twice as much if he worked the full week 
of six da^’S ? Coal mining has paid colossal profits 
in the past to Indian as well as British o^^Tle^s, and 
the District Boards, as well as the Mines Boards, have 
raised handsome cess and taxes ; but no serious 
thought was ever given to the introduction of primaiy' 
education or the elimination of the drink evil, and 
no one ever raised his finger against the rapid de- 
terioration (morallj’. physicall 3 ^ and mentally) of 
mining labour. Destruction of home and familj’ life 
due to employment of miners’ wives underground 
has proceeded for the last three or four decades. Tlie 
Government has onl}’ very’ rcccntl}’ realised its 
responsibility’ to check this hy a prohibitory order. 

Industrial figures given above should impress on 
the Commission the importance of India's working 
classes, and the necessity of giving them a definite 
share in shaping of the future administration of the 
countiy’. Apart from the question of illiteracy and 
intemperance, housing and sanitation arc of the 
utmost importance. Mr. Thomas Johnston, I.,abour 
M.P. for Dundee, who visited our jute mill area, said 
in his report: "Two-thirds of the workers in this 
industry, which makes 90 per cent, dividends for the 
shareholders, are housed in vile, filtli^’, disease-ridden 
hovels, called bustees." Mr. Arthur Purcell, Labour 
M.P. for ForCvSt of Dean, accepted the invitation of 
our Union and visited Kanchrapara in December, 
1027, and has equally and strongly condemned bad 
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housing, overcrowding and insanitation in industrial 

Still another millstone round the neck of mill 
hands and miners — in fact, each and every "'age- 
earner. is the scourge of Usury. Industrial and 
mining settlements are infested with Afghan money- 
lenders, who exact a minimum interest of loO per 
cent, on small loans, and squeeze the life s-biood of 
workers if they fail to repay. This Union knows of 
several cases where twenty to thirty 
realised on unpaid principal of ten rupees. At the - 
lowest estimate. 300,000 jute mill operatives pay at 
least 5 lacs of rupees (about £40,000 sterling) in 
interest alone. It is perfectly true that we have a 
wonderful co-operative credit organisation in Bengal 
with over ten thousand societies and 500,000 members 
and six crores (about £4,000,000 sterling) as working 
capital. These are mostly agricultural societies 
and do not in the least benefit industrial workers. 
There is hardly a single co-operative society for 
distribution of foodstuffs or clothes in the industrial 
area of Bengal. Workers are fleeced right and left 
by grocers who supply bad foodstuffs, give short- 
weights and charge high prices. No serious thought 
was given, either by the Co-operative Department 
of the Government or the Employers or the Mill 
Municipalities or any public bodies to help the helpless 
workers who produce the wealth of the country, to 
start credit societies, co-operative stores or co- 
operative housing. 

Industrial workers excepting on Government and 
Railway Services hardly participate in any provident 
or benefit funds, or insurance schemes. There is no 
such thing in this country as death or sick benefit 
and unemployment benefit or any kind of dividing 
funds. The result is that if a bread-wnner of a 
family falls ill for a few weeks, the trinkets and pans 
and pots of that family go to the pawnshops and if 
he dies the widow and children swell the ranks of 
India’s wonderful beggar battalions. These schemes 
of benefits and insurance are no doubt within the 
scope of labour unions, but unfortunately these 
unions are very slow in coming, and those tliat exist 
with some exceptions are more or less innocent of 
all constructive plans. The predominating idea 
among educated organisers of trade unions, with 
some honourable exceptions, is strife or fight with 
employers on any excuse and to disturb in the 
language of the Montagu Report “ the placid con- 
tentment of workers.” has taken more 

than tliree-fourths of a century for the British 
trade unionists to achieve, namely political power, 
through the British Labour Party, our Indian 
Trade Union Congress, founded by prominent 
politicians in 1920 with not even fifty strong Unions 
at its back, and a membership of 100,000 out of 
several million workers, wants ec ciiim or at once. 
Destructive politics has become the cry of the 
bosses of these unions, and all sorts of people from 
an aristocrat to a school master are competing to 
capture this baby congress and to use it as a tool to 
grind political axes. Take, for example, the fantastic 
resolution passed at the Cawnpore sitting of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress in November, 1927, 
viz.. Boycott of the Statutory Commission at the 
instance of prominent politicians having little or 
nothing to do with labour. This union assures 
eveiy* member of the Commission that not even one 
out of 100,000 industrial workers knows anything 
about this resolution or its purport. Royal Com- 
mission is absolutelj’’ Dutch to them. In fact when 
the vice-president of this union mentioned Simon 
Commission to members of Barabazar Labour Union, 
of which he is the secretary, a prominent worker 
stood up and inquired, ” MTiat summons is this ? ” 
He thought it was a summons from a court. He 
could not with best efforts e.xplain to his comrades 
what this Simon Commission was, excepting to half a 
dozen scmi-Utcrate members. Such is the unfor- 
tunate ignorance of our workers in w’hose name and 
on whose behalf the mysterious resolution of the 
Labour Congress was passed. All over the world 
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Trade Union Congress or Federation does not 
precede but follows growtli of unions, but uiifortun- 
atelv in this country the cart was and is often placed 
before the hoise, and the Congress was ushered in 
before the advent of many unions. The Congress, 
besides helping Labour M.P.’s and foreign coin- 
munists to go about studying labour conditioms in 
India and passing fancy resolutions, funebons as a 
splendid agency for a trip or delegation of many of 
ite patrons to Switzerland to attend Labour Con- 
ferences at Geneva. The Government of India, 
prior to 1924, ignored all recommendations of this 
body and chose best labour delegates for Geneva, 
eg Messrs. Joshi and Roy Chowdhury and others 
in ’agreement with, most representative labour 
organisations, but found itself in a tight corner m 
1924, and was obliged to reco^ise the^ agency and 
to accept its recommendations in selecting delegates 
and advisors, partly on political grounds. The 
result was that since 1924, political barristers and 
pleaders, including our late lamented leader Lala 
Lajpat Rai, were nominated delegates. This Union 
believes that if the Government withdraws its 
recognition of this agency the Congress will collapse. 

The Trade Union Congress at a special sitting 
considered representation of labour in legislatures, 
and prepared a scheme that the Congress should be 
treated as a special constituency like the Chamber 
of Commerce and allowed to return 12 members to 
the Legislative Assembly, and its Provincial Com- 
mittees, or Federations, should be likewise treated as 
special constituencies for Provincial Councils and 
return 12 members for Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
each, 8 for Behar and Orissa, United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Burma, and 6 for Central Provinces and 
Assam, and its claims are based on the ground that 
employers have 20 scats in the Central Legislatures 
and 15 seats in Bengal Council, viz., Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce C, Indian Jute Mills Association 2, 
Indian Tea Association 1, Indian Mining Associa- 
tion 1, Calcutta Trades Association 1, Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce 2, Bengal Manvari Associa- 
tion, Bengal Mahajan (Merchants) Sabha 1. The 
Union agrees with the principle that Labour should 
no longer be represented by nominated seats either 
at Delhi or in Provinces, although it is admitted on 
all hands that Government nominees, like Mr. K. C. 
Roy Chowdhury in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
have rendered unique sendees to the cause of 
labour ; but times are fast changing and Government 
nominees in spite of their brilliant record of services 
inside the Council Chambers, as well as among 
workers, are looked upon with a certain amount of 
disfavour by political leaders, who use the procedure 
of appointment by Government as a handle to decry 
and disparage Government nominees on the belief 
that the nominees must always vote \vith the Govern- 
ment. This belief is ill-founded, for Mr. N. M. Joshi. 
the Government nominee, has voted against Govern- 
ment on a score of divisions, and Air. K. C. Roy 
Chowdhury, in Bengal, defeated the Government on 
several occasions and carried his labour resolutions 
in the teeth of Government opposition. 

Indian workers with their multifarious problems 
of education, housing, sanitation, cheap credit 
facilities, insurance, minimum wages, old age 
pension, training or apprcnticesnip. shorter working 
hours, and better wages are deeply interested in 
self-government, but the present political cry among 
educated classes who are far outnumbered by the 
w’orking classes, viz., substitution of the %vhite 
bureaucracy by the brown bureaucracy, does not 
appeal to them. We all know that protection of 
Indian masses is one of the main justifications of 
tile British rule in India, and unless and until our 
political leaders, who often speak in the name of the 
common people, justify their claim to stand by 
the millions of workers, who are hitherto treated and 
described as ckoiolokes (humble folks), coolies (mean 
labourers) by members of middle and upper classes, 
we must demand and secure our own political 
protection. History’ often repeats itself. In 1931, 
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India is to have a revised constitution. In 1831, 
wealthy Whigs in Britain, who made money out of 
great industrial development, agitated for the 
Reform Bill, and workers were assured that the 
reform would ensure self-government for them. The 
Bill was passed with the help of common people, 
but the common people had to wait more than 50 
years to get real self-government. We want to 
benefit by fchat experience, and avoid the mistake 
of trusting influential politicians. Nothing short of 
adult suffrage would really enfranchise the working 
classes, but, unfortunately, their illiteracy and 
hojjeless economic position and indebtedness, as well 
as their subjection to landlords in their village homes 
and employers in towns and up count^ 5 ^ will not afford 
them a fair chance to exercise their franchise freel^^ 
in their own real interest. In short, employers, 
landlords and professional politicians and money- 
lenders will exploit them and for several years to 
come will dictate to them for whom to vote. There- 
fore, adult suffrage is unthinkable in face of wide- 
spread illiteracy and vastness of population 
(30,000,000 would be eligible to vote as against about 
0,000,000 voters on the electoral roll.) 

Recommendations, {a) Local self-governing bodies 
being the initial training ground for responsible 
government, and as these bodies are responsible for 
sanitation, housing and pure foodstuffs the Union 
strongly recommends that franchise be lowered to a 
minimum in Tnunicipalities,in mill and industrial areas, 
where elections are held, or in the alternative special 
electorates for representation of workers where there 
is no election and adequate number of seats be ear- 
marked for labour representatives. It is perfectly 
scandalous* that there is no such thing as election of 
Commissioners or Councillors in most of our jute mill 
municipalities, and they are appointed by the 
Government. Take, for example, the municipality 
of Bhatpara, 22 miles from Calcutta on the river 
recently visited by His Excellency Sir Stanley 
Jackson, on the in\dtation of Kankinara Labour 
Union — number of jute mills within the municipal 
area. 12 ; with 8,825 looms employing about 30,000 
mill hands who receive about Rs. 10 lakhs as wages 
every month ; total population about 07,000 ; 
income from taxes, etc., Rs. 1,25,000, of which 
Rs. 50,000 is paid by mill hands a.s house and latrine 
tax. There are 3 0 seats on the municipality. The 
Govemnient have appointed 10 European mill 
managers, 8 educated Rai Bahadurs, doctors and 
landlords and only one Moslem connected with a 
jute mill, and have forgotten the claims of workers. 
Bhatpara, being tlie origin of the factory labour 
movement of Bengal, was visited by Socialist members 
of Parliament who came to India, including I^Ics.srs. 
(now Sir) Oswald Mosley, Pethick Lawrence, 
Right Hon. Thomas Shaw, T. Mardy Jones. Tom 
Johnston and Arthur Purcell. They have unani- 
mously condemned the insanitary condition of the 
municipal area. Mr. Tom Johnston, M.P., >vho 
visited Bhatpara in November, 1925, described the 
workers* dwellings known as bustees as “ vile, filthy, 
disease-ridden dung heaps’* in his reporr to Dundee 
Textile Workers Union. 

(5) As the growth of a sense of responsibility is 
dependent on the spread of primarj^ education, the 
municipalities in industrial areas should be empowered 
to le\’y a special levy on employers for education of 
workers’ children. The principle of taxing employers 
for the benefit of employees is justified in India on 
the ground that, with some honourable exceptions, 
industrialists reap rich han.’^ests owing to cheap 
labour (tlie shareholders of jute mills have received 
on an average 80% dividends for the last 10 or 12 
5 »ears) and are reluctant to spend any money^ iu 
industrial welfare work as they do in America, 
Britain and elsewhere. Secondly, Indian indus- 
trialists often complain of want of efliciency on the 
part of workers, and do not realise that illiteracy is 
the main cause of inefficiency, and the^' must hear 
a portion of cost of education of their employees' 
children. 


Provincial Legislatures, (a) I he Union does not 
urge any extension of the present franchise, as a 
fair trial has not been given to many thousands of 
the existing illiterate and scnu-literatc voters to 
accpiirc jiolitical education or appraise the value of 
the vote. 

(5) The Union is not convinced of the necessity 
of scrapping communal electorates, but recommends 
the formation of additional special constituencies for 
working and depressed classes, who are practically 
in the same boat as political privileges go. Pro- 
tection of w'orkers* interest in tlie present state of 
affairs will bo secured if at least six seats are allotted 
to representatives of labour in Bengal Legislative 
Council, representing a special labour electorate to 
consist of members on the Register of Trade Unions 
registered in Bengal under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act passed in 192C, with almost unanimous approval 
of trade unions in India. The Trade Union Congress 
according to its resolutions wants to be recognised 
as a special constituency on the same ground as 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce is made a special 
electorate for Industry and Commerce. However, 
the history of the tw'O different institutions differs. 
One is over 75 years old and is still going strong, and 
inspires the confidence of not only the mercantile 
community but the general public as well for straight 
dealings and strong fight on behalf of its constituents. 
This cannot be said of the new’-bom Trade Union 
Congress, wJiich is financially very poor (Statement 
of Account for 1927 shows a receipt of Rs570. as 
affiliation fees, and a credit balance of Rs55/12/0). 
It handles Moscow money for legal defence of Com- 
munist agents in India. It directs political action 
(demand for release of political prisoners, boycott 
of Simon Commission, approval of the movement of 
workers and peasants of China for political emanci- 
pation, election of Pandit Jahwarlal Nehru, promoter 
of Indei:>endence League as President of the Trade 
Union Congress at Jheria sitting, affiliation of the 
Congress with the League against Imperialism, 
adoption of the resolution, viz., Socialistic Republic 
for India), without consulting constituents whose 
interest in high politics is very remote indeed. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who roused mass consciousness in 
India, is almost worshipped by workers throughout 
the country, withheld his permission to affiliate the 
Textile Workers’ Unions of Ahmcdabad (by far the 
best organised and most prosperous labour organisa- 
tion in India) to the All-India Trade Union Congress. 
The Congress affiliates any union (real or nominal) 
on receipt of RslO/— . Apart from its political 
aspects the constitution of this Congress is such that 
a few designing persons, creating a score of paper 
unions in the course of a day or a week, can capture 
the Congress lock, barrel and stock, and declare in 
the name of Labour that all Indian workers favour 
Communism and broadcast its declaration all over 
the world. Registered Trade Unions are nonnally 
treated as bona-fide iinions, for the Act provides 
that no union shall be registered unless it has a 
written constitution in accordance wdth the provisions 
of the Act, viz., the objects of the union — purpose 
for which funds shall be applied — maintenance of a 
list of members and facilities for the inspection of 
books and registers, audit of accounts, and admission 
of ordinary members who shall be actual workers, 
plus a modicum of honorary members who may be 
outsiders, but the most wholesome section of the 
Act to avoid political exploitation of labour is section 
22, viz., that no less than one half of the total number 
of the officers of every’ registered Trade Union shall 
be persons actually engaged or employed in an 
industry* with wluch the Trade Union is connected. 
There is no such rule of the Trade Union Congress 
which has in its present Executive Committee a 
president, all the vice-presidents, the general secre- 
tary’, and practically ninety per cent, of its members 
are outsiders and not connected with any industry. 

Centfal Lcgistaturcs. The Union recommends the 
abolition of direct election to the Legislative Assembly, 
and favours indirect election by provincial Legisla- 
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tures and recognised public bodies representing 
liolders, depressed classes, labour, capital and other 
interests. J.aboiir in the opinion oi this Union should 
continue to be a central subject, and all laws affecting 
it should be acts of the Central Legislature wdiere 
labour should be adequately represented The 
Union recommends that at least four seats to be 
alloted to representatives of Bengal Labour in the 
Assembly, and one in the Council of State. The 
electorate should bo a special one and should consist 
of office bearers of all registered trade unions. Some 
detdee should be made so that each of these five 
representatives is associated ivith labour in the 
principal industries of Bengal, viz., jute, coal, 
shipping, railways, and tea. 

Provincial Govermnevt. The Union favours grant 
of full responsible Government to the Provinces 
Muthoiit any reservation of Law and Order. In fact 
past activities of police during many strikes and 
lockouts have created strong suspicions in workers’ 
minds that the members of the police force took 
sides with emiiloj-er.s and their actions were not often 


Ixina-fide. Hence the necessity of keeping police 
under the control of a responsible minister. The 
Union favours the establishment of Second Chambers 
in the Provinces. 

Central Government. The Union docs not 
favour anv change. It urges, however, strengthen- 
ing of " Viceroy’s Executive Council which 
should include at least three elected members 
of the Assembly. Grant of responsibility in 
the Central Government will not be conducive 
to the welfare of the labouring classes as long as the 
present system of social inequitji^ continues. Men 
of leading and liglit are still very slow in appreciating 
dignitv of manual labour which is not only treated 
as merchandise but considered as not worthy of its 
hire. Our social system is such that manual workers 
or producers of national wealth are ranked as members 
of lower order of human beings. Until and unless 
this old order changeth, the Indian workers feel very 
strongly that any large transfer of power from 
British bureaucracy to brown oligarchy will only 
strengthen the hold of classes over masses. 


CALCUTTA. 

24th January, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Mf.muers of the Commission (except Sir John Simon), of the Central Committee 
(except Sardau SiTiviiF.v Singh Uberoi) and of the Bengal Provincial Committee. 


Deputation from the Kanchrapara Railway Workmen’s Union. 


The deputation consisted of : — 


Mr. B. C. MANDAL (Vice-President). 

Mr. LATAFAT HOSSAIN, M.L.C. (Vice-President). 
Mr. SINGESVVAR P. SHA, Member, Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. P. B. SUR (Secretary),, 

Mr. G. N. KURMI (General Secretary), 


105. The Chairman {Lord Buniham) : You 
represent the Kanchrapara Railway Workmen’s 
Union, which is registered under the Trades Unions 
Act, and which was founded in 1927 ? — [Mr. Mandal) 
Yes, 

lOG. And its object is the betterment of ilie 
conditions of the employees of the railwav carriage 
and wagon shops at Kanchrapara ? — Yes." 


107. Hartshorn : I would like first of all to 
ascertain what is tlie membership of the organisation 
which you represent here to-day ? — It is 1,GOO, 
This is only tlie Kanchrapara Railway Workmen's 
Union. 

108. That union has a mcmber.ship of 1,000 ? — ^ 
Yes. 


109. Yes ? — But we have got members from othi 
unions also. 

110. I gather from your memorandum that y< 

hold the view there are bona fide trade unions 
India, and there arc also bogus trade unions ? Yc 

in. I should like to know whether there a 
other unions you can mention which you regard : 
Oona/i'k ?— Yes. I can give you the names. The 
IS the Bengal Mariners’ Union- 


112. And there is a union for the jute mills ? — 
Yes, and it is called Kanldnara Labour Union. 

1 13. What is the membership of that organisation ? 
— 5,000. 

114. Is there a Clerks' Union in Calcutta ? — -Yes. 

115. How many members have thej’^ ? — ^About 

1.000. I am a member of that union also. 

110. Is there a printing trade organisation ? — 
Yes. 

117. It is called the Press Employees' Union, I 
think ? — Yes, 

118. What is the membership of that ? — I have 
not the figure for that. 

119. What about the Bengal Mariners' Union ? — 
Yes, that is a proper union. 

120. What is the membership of that ? — About 

2.000. 

121. Have tlie Corporation workers a union ? — 
Yes. They have got about 1,500 members. 

122. They have a union with a membership of 
about 1,500 ? — Yes, 

123. What about the Calcutta Tramwaymen’s 
Union ? WOiat is the membership of that ? — That 
is also a good, registered union, but I cannot tell you 
the exact number of members. It mav be about 

1,000. 

124. But you do not know ? Have the Registration 
Office employees got a union ? — ^Yes. That is also 
a good union. 

125. Do you know the membership of that ? — 
Yes, about 500. 

120. Have the scavengers got a union ? — Yes. 

"What is the membership of that organisation ? 
— rhat is a big union, with about 3,000 members. 
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128. Kow, would j^ou say of all these unions that 
they are bona fide trade unions ? — A’’es. 

120. The whole of tliose that have been mentioned ? 
—Yes. 

130. Sir Arihxir Froom .* Are they all registered ? 
— All those are not registered ; only nine are 
registered. 

3 31. Mr. Hartshorn: I ivdll come to that in a 
minute or two, but first of all I should like to know 
whether the Memorandum which you have submitted 
to the Commission has been submitted to the member- 
ship of your union ? — It wasexplained to the members. 
The Memorandum was drafted beforehand, and at a 
meeting it was explained to the members in Hindi, 
Bengali and Urdu. 

132. And they agreed that this Memorandum 
represented their views ? — Yes. 

133. I should like to ask a few questions on the 
Memorandum. 1 notice in. the first place you 
emphasise the importance of the great industries 
and public services in India ? — Yes. 

134. You say the Indian railways have a larger 
mileage than the railways in England ? — Yes. 

135. And that about 800,000 workpeople are 
employed on them ? — Yes. 

136. You say the jute industry has about eighty 
factories with twelve millions of capital, and employs 
about 300,000 workpeople ? — Yes. 

137. And that the cotton mills are more than 270 
in number, that the capital invested in them is about 
sixteen millions, and that they employ, I think, 
about 400,000 people— 4 laldis ? — Yes. 

138. Then you deal with the tea industry, and you 
say that in that industry about a million workpeople 
are employed ?— Yes. 

130. You say about 200,000 are employed in the 
mines, about a million in river, road, telegraph and 
telephone services, about 141,000 in marine transport, 
and so on ? — Yes. 

140. Having emphasised the importance and 
magnitude of these great undertakings, you say the 
millions of workers employed in tliese great under- 
takings have their own peculiar problems, very 
different from those of their compatriots who are 
clamouring for political power ? — Yes. 

141. And you suggest that these workers, organ- 
ised in their trade unions, should be treated separately 
and apart from such political organisations as have 
been built up in India ? — Yes. 

142. That is your general contention, is not it ? — 
Yes. 

113. I am ver}'^ interested in what you say about 
the Trade Union Congress in India. I notice you 
say the Indian Trade Union Congress was founded by 
prominent politicians in 3920, with not even twenty 
strong unions at their back, ndth a membership of 
100,000 of several million workers, and that they 
want the millennium eh duni, which, I think, means at 
once ? — Yes. 

144, The 3 ’^ want everj’^thing at once ? — ^Yes. 

145. Then you go on to say that destructive 
politics has become the cry of the bosses of these 
unions, and all sorts of people, from an aristocrat to 
a schoolmaster, are competing to capture this baby 
congress to use it as a tool to grind their political 
axes.- You give as an example the “fantastic 
resolution ’’ passed at Cawmpore at the Indian Trade 
Union Congress in November, the resolution for the 
boycott of the Simon Commission. You say that 
this was passed at the instance of prominent 
politicians having little or nothing to do with labour, 
and that your union aijsures every member of the 
Commission that not even one out of the hundred 
thousand industrial workers Imows anj’tliing about 
the resolution or its purport? — Yes, that is quite 
true. 

140. That is your idea of the contract of the 
political heads of tlie Trade Union Congress. Then 
you go on to point out that under the Trade Union 
Act, which was passed, 1 think, in 1920 and came 
into operation, I believe, in June, 1927, only bona 
fide trade unions which have submitted their rules 


to the registrar and which have been approved b}’ 
the registrar can be registered at all ?•— -Yes. 

147. And that tlie Act provides that all such 
bona fide registered trade unions shall set forth the 
objects for which they have been formed, the purpose 
for which they have collected funds and the purposes 
to which those funds are to be applied, and that the 
registrar is to have facilities for examining the books 
and accounts of the trade unions, and that in each 
case the union must render to tlie registrar a return 
of the membership and of the officials connected 
with the organisation ? — Yes. 

148. The Trade Union Act, I think, lays it downi, 
as you point out in your Memorandum, that the 
officials of a registered trade union must consist of 
at least fifty per cent, w'orkers emploj’^cd in the 
trade ? — ^Yes. 

149. You say that in the Trade Union Congress 
no such rule or regulation applies ?— That is the fact. 

150. That is what you say, and when you urge 
that the trade unions should be used as a separate 
electorate for the purposes of securing representation 
for organised workers, you say it is the registered 
trade unions which should be accepted as the unit ? 
— Yes. 

151. And not the Trade Union Congress ? — That 
is so. 

152. I notice you say on page ICO that 
a special sitting of the Trade Union Congress 
considered the representation of labour in the 
legislature and prepared a scheme by which the 
Congress would be treated as a special constituency ? 
—Yes. 

153. Like the Chamber of Commerce ? — Yes. 

154. And that they should elect 12 members to 
the Legislative Assembly, and that the provincial 
committees or federations should likewise be treated 
as special constituencies for the provincial councils, 
and should return 12 members in Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras, 8 in Bihar and Orissa, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and Burma, and 0 in the 
Central I^ovinccs and Assam, these claims being 
based on the fact tliat the employers have 20 seats 
in the Central Legislature and 15, for example, in 
the Bengal council ; and you enumerate the employers 
organisations which have those seats ? — ^Yes. 

155. While you seem to agree it is right that 
labour should have representation as such, just as 
the employers through their organisations are 
directly represented, you think the proper way to 
get that representation is not through tlie Trade 
Union Congress, but in each of the provinces tlirough 
the registered trade union organisations. I think 
that is the position you are putting up, is not it ? — 
Yes. 

150. Coming to your recommendations, you deal 
first of all with local self-governing bodies ? — Yes. 

157. You regard them as a training ground for 
responsible government ? — ^Yes, 

158. You say they deal with sanitation, housing, 
pure foodstuffs, etc., and you say that for munici- 
palities. you strongly urge that there should be a 
lowering of the franchise qualification ? — Yes. 

159. Or if the franchise is not so lowered as to 
ensure the return of a number of labour niembem, 
then you say you ought to have some representation 
by nomination, 1 think that is ■what you are asking 
‘for in the case of municipalities, is it not ? — Yes, but 
we do not want nomination ; we saj' that the franchise 
should be lowered, and that in municipal areas 
where election is not practicable members of unions 
should be nominated if such union exists, or in any 
case representatives of labour should be appointed. 

160. Let me just read it: “ . . . the union 
“ strongly recommends that franchise be lowered 
“ to a minimum in municipalities, in mill and 
“ industrial areas, where elections arc held or in the 
“alternative special electorates for representation 
** of workers where there is no election and adequate 
“numberof seats be earmarked for labour representa- 
** tives.“ Then you point out that on some of these 
municipal boards the whole of the scats arc given to 
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the employers, and no consideration is given at all 
to the working classes and no repre.sentation is given 
to them and 5^011 think tliat is very unfair and ought 
to be altered ? — Yes. 

ICl. When yon come to the provincial legislature 
you suggest that at least six seats should be alloted 
to representatives of Jabour in the Bengal legislative 
council, and that those should be elected by a special 
electorate consisting of members on the register of 
trade unions registered in Bengal under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act. So that what you are asking in 
local self-government is that the franchise should 
be reduced substantially and such arrangements 
shall be made as will ensure labour representation 
on the municipal boards. In the provincial council 
you say that you should have the right to elect by 
a special electorate at least six members ? — ^Yes. 

102 . T would just like to ask you Avhat you say 
about the Trade Union Congress. You say that 
" It handles Moscow money for legal defence of 
"Communist agents in India." What foundation 
ha\'e you in making that statement ? — Yes, it has 
been the fact. It was done in defending Mr. Spratt 
in Bombay Court. We have also seen, when there 
was a strike, some of the Communist strike leaders 
here asking the I^foscow people to send money. 

16J1. But have you seen in any official document 
emanating from the Trade Union Congress that they 
have received cash from J^Ioscow .? — Yes, sir. It is 
published in their statement of accounts for 1927. 

JG4, What documents have you seen that in ? — 
IVill it be proper, sir. to mention the name of the 
gentlemen who received the money ? 

145. No, I do not -want you to mention the name. 

I only want to know w'hcther this statement is well- 
founded ? — Yes, During the labour strilce in the dis- 
trict of Ho\vrah which continued for about six months 
or so. the strike leader asked the Moscow people to 
send money imd the money w^as actually sent and 
received by him. The Government is aware of this 
fact, and also of course the bank which received 
instruction for the payment of mone}' and paid the 
money. 

100. You make some remarkable statements here 
about the manner in which some of these organisations 
have been built up wdthin a few days ; they get 
together people who have nothing at all to do with 
the w’orking classes ? — Quite so, in some cases. People 
who have nothing to do ^vith the working classes 
become leaders of labour movements in order to cam 
cheap notoriety. There are some lawj'crs and 
pleaders who actually do not get many clients and 
want to get their names advertised. It is very easy 
to catch hold of labourers and to foment strikes and 
thus get the fomenters’ names advertised. There 
IS another class of people in India who foment 
.stnkos for political purposes. In short, the labourers 
are being exploited here by three classes of people 
namely the politician, the lawyer and the Gen^a- 
going class, by which 1 mean that some think that 
by associating with labour movements and Trade 
Union Coiigre.ss the 3 - nill have the chance of 
being recommended by the Congress and selected 
as a delegate for the International Labour Conference 
at Geneva. This means a trip to Kurope at Govern- 
ment cost and excellent personal advertisement for 
rile delegate. 1 his. m my opinion, is the chief attrac- 
I'f Congress and objective of many who 
patronise the Congress. ^ 

say somewhere in your Memorandum 
Umt some of these organisations spring up lite 
:m.shrooms m tl.e night, and having fo^ned a nLiiaJ 
trade union they then affiliate to the Congress and 
apply to the Government through tlie Trade Union 
Congress to nominate a man to represent them at the 
Geneva Conference ?— Yes sir Tor .n 

It iras decided to start the Trade Union Confess 
different parts o^S' 

differ^nt'nL«“i? 1 ° --- 


out the length and breadtli of the country you will 
fin'd out that the labourers are quite ignorant people, 
they do not understand what politics is and they do 
not clamour for political power. What they want 
is good housing, good sanitation, better ivages and 
death and other benefits. 

Ifi8, Tiiat-is to say the worlcers are less concerned 
about the questions of high politics than tliey arc 
about their own social conditions ? — Yes. 

ICl). And you say that the politicians who use 
the labour movement arc not dealing with the social 
conditions of the workers as they should, and there- 
fore you suggest in your Memorandum that there 
should be set up hova jide trade unions throughout 
the country, consisting of men drawn from the ranks 
of the workers themselves and registered on the 
basis of the Trade Unions Act. and that when you 
have such a genuine representation of labour those 
organisations ought to be used as an electorate for 
sending labour representatives to the provincial 
council and to the municipal hoards ? — Yes. Exactly 
so. 

170. MTien ive come to the Central Legislature 
you suggest that these labour unions should be 
allowed to send four members to the Legislative 
Assembly and one to the Council of State ? — Yes. 

171. 1 think the Act only came into operation 
about eighteen months ago and I think it is true — 
is it not ? — that a number of unions have applied for 
affdiation, but because their rules do not comply with 
the requirements of the Act time has been taken to 

bring them into liarmony with those provisions 

Yes. 

172. And that a number of these unions that you 
have mentioned whicli have not yet become regis- 
tered are talcing the necessary steps to become 
registered organisations and comply with the require- 
ments of the 1020 Act ? — Yes, 

178. On the constitutional issue I notice you say 
that because you recommend the setting up of a 
special electorate for labour you do not suggest the 
lowering of the franchise for the purpose of election 
to the provincial council ? — Yes. 

1 (4. And in the case of the Central Government 
you suggest that things should be left as they are, 
except that the Viceroy's council should contain 
throe members draira from the elected members of - 
the Assembly ? — ^Yes. 

It.'i. Lord Strathcona : In your Memorandum, 
under the subject of Law and Order, you say that 
you are against reservation of Law and Order and 
remark that the activities of the police " have 
created strong suspicions in workers’ minds that 
_ the members of the police force took sides with 
employers ..." I wish you just to explain 
What yon mean when you sav that the police took 
sides with employers ?~For example, during the 
UilJoah strike and the BowTea jute mill strike it has 
been found that the police took sides with the 
capitalists and took instructions from them in 
Shooting -workers. 

176 MTiy should the police talce sides ? AH they 
to ensure the proper keeping of law and 
general conviction of the labourers 
e police took sides with the 

to the caiise of the 
of strikers ^ arrest and harassing prosecution 

Sive me an instance hoiv they did 
injustice ? I do not see how the voUVe 


under the Trade Unions Act. iryouTLur'tS’r 


sider^"' instead can take 

that*^' Thefoh of reason for doing 
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179. I do not like to press it. In England it is 
always assumed that the job of the police in labour 
disputes is merely to preserve law and order. If 
people are destroying houses or shops the police 
conic forward ; otherwise they have nothing to do 
with industrial disputes. What I want to know is 
how you think you can guard against this danger 
by keeping the police under the control of a respon- 
sible minister ? — If the department of Law and 
Order were under a minister, we might easily approach 
him and tell him " Well, sir, if your police harass or 
*' terrorise the labourers in their difficulty we will 
" pass a vote of censure against you." 

180. Major Attlee : Are you workers very much 
in the hands of the moneylenders ? — Yes, sir, we are. 
The ordinary rate of interest is as much as two annas 
per rupee per month. The Afghan moneylenders 
come here and exploit our labourers. 

181. Have you tried to start co-operative societies 
at all among yourselves ? — ^We are trying to organise 
a co-operative credit society ^vithin the area of our 
union. 

182. Since when ? — ^Wc do not get any backing 
from the Government. 

183. \\Tiy do you want any backing from Govern- 
ment ? It is a co-operative body and you yourselves 
can organise it. I do not quite see why your workers 
should be in the hands of tlie moneylenders ? — 
Because they are not educated, and besides that they 
are getting small wages. The amount they get as 
their wages is very small and they can hardly afford 
to educate their children, and that is why they are 
compelled to live in a very bad condition. As 
regards labourers worldng in mines, they are very 
ignorant and the capitalists treat them in such a way 
that they are given to drinking. 

184. There are jute workers there ? — Yes. 

185. They do as a matter of fact somehow save 
money and send the savings home. There must be 
some who save money, ^^y can you not manage 
to run a co-operative society ? — These people are 
illiterate and the idea of co-operative .society is not 
fully developed in India. 

186. You are trying to get them ? — We shall try 
to do it. Unless some education is given to the 
labourers, it is difficult to convince them of anything 
new. 

187. But the farmers are managing it. Co- 
operative societies are spread very largely in the 
rural areas among the agriculturalists ? — But the 
condition of agriculturalists is somewhat better than 
that of the labourers. 

188. I should think that where you have got 
people in a mass you could get these things more 
easily than when you have got people spread in 
villages ? 

Sir Sankaran Nair : The agriculturalists are given 
greater facilities. 

189. Lord Burnham : Do you know any industry 
except agriculture where there has been any co- 
operative society ? — ^No, I am not aware of it excepting 
in isolated cases. 

Sir Arthur Broom : There are some in the railway ; 
for instance, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

190. Lord Burnham : In Bengal ? — No, not in 
Bengal excepting perhaps a railway. 

191. Major Attlee: How often does your union 
meet ? — It meets almost every montli. 

192. You have discussions and so on ? — ^Yes. Wc 
regularly convene meetings, where discussions take 
place and we also keep records of the proceedings. 

193. Do your members take any intelligent 
interest in the affairs of the union ? — Yes, 

194. Do you think they will be intelligent enough 
to use the vote if tlie}’^ get it ? — Under the present 
circumstances the union does not think it possible 
that, even if the franchise be extended, the members 
will be able to use their franchise properly and with 
caution in respect of the provincial council and the 
Central Legislature. 

195. But you suggest the formation of special 
labour constituencies so that the labour representatives 


on the council should no longer be nominated to 
represent the trade unions. Do you not mean that 
tlic representative should bo elected by the members 
of the union ? — Yes. 

196. Nominated by Government ? — No. What wc 
have suggested is that the representatives should be 
elected by the office bearers of the unions. The 
office bearers of all the unions registered under the 
Trades Union Act will form a constituency and they 
will elect the candidates for the Assembly. 

197. That is a very restricted franchise ? — Yes. 
The unions nill elect members to the provincial 
council and members of the executive committee of 
the unions and those office bearers will in their turn 
elect four members to the Assembly and one to the 
Council of State. That is what we have stated. 

108. How is the office bearer of the union chosen ? 
— The office bearers are elected in the general annual 
meeting. 

199. YTiere does it take place ? — A public 
announcement is made one month before. Some- 
times it is declared by notification and sometimes by 
beat of drums. The meeting is held and the president 
and other office bearers arc elected. 

200. How ? It is show of hands ? — Yes. 

201. Your suggestion is that there should be a 
primary election by show of hands of the office 
bearers of the union and these officers have to choose 
their representatives ? — Yes. 

202. You have only nine registered trade unions ? 
— Yes. 

203. How many office bearers are there in each 
union ? — About ten. 

204. That will give a constituency of 90. It is 
very small ? — Yes. 

205. It is putting very much power in the hands 
of these people, is it not ? — I think there arc at 
present nine unions. Later on if you say that all 
the registered trade unions will have right to vote 
and elect their own men to the council, then there 
%vill be 100 unions registered under the Act. 

200. I want to Icnow whether you are putting 
forward a sound proposition. A union with ten 
members will be in the same position as a union 
•with 1,000 members with regard to the vote ? — Yes. 
The ordinary members have got vague ideas of 
politics and things of that sort. The office bearers 
have got some sort of education. That is why we 
recommend that the office bearers should exercise 
tile vote for election of members of Central Legis- 
latiiras. 

207. Sir Arthur Broom : How many members are 
tlierc in your union ? — 1,000. 

208. What is the subscription ? — One rupee per 
annum per head. 

209. Do they all paj*- ? — Yes. 

210. So your income is Rsl,600 a year ? — Yes. 

211. Supposing a member does not pay. Have 
you had any instance of your members not paying ? 
— No. They never refuse to pay excepting in very 
special cases. 

212. What position do you hold in the railway ? — 
I v'ork in a commercial body in Calcutta. 

213. You are a clerk in Calcutta ? — Yes. I am 
the vice-president of the union. 

214. And the rest of the gentlemen ? — Messrs. 
Sur and Kurmi are carpenters in the railway work- 
shop. jMr, Sur is the secretary of the union. IVIr. 
Latafat Hossain, M.L.C., is also a vice-president. 
He is a babu in a jute mill, that is the assistant in 
charge of the labourers. 

215. Is there any other union in the Eastern 
Bengal Railway ? — ^Thcrc is tlie Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way Employees' Association. Our union represents 
the workers in the worlcshoj) and the other represents 
the clerks of the Eastern Bcngjil Railway. In our 
union wc have got two outsiders, namely myself and 
our president, Air. Roy Chaudhuri, The others arc 
all actual workers. 

216. Do you know whether there is any union m 
the East Indian Railway ?— No. I am not aware. 
I think there is a union at Lilloah. 
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217. Do you know the size of that union ? — No. 

218. Sir Abdelkcrim Ghuznavi : You referred to 
the Kabul and Afghan moneylenders. Are the local 
moiieylenciers so bad as the others ? Do they charge 
high interest ?— The Afghan moneylenders take more 
interest than the local moneylenders. 

219. What is the rate of interest generally ? — 
Two annas per month per rupee. 

220. Mr. Trovers : Do the remarks of yours in 
this ^Icmorandum refer to other -workers besides 
your omi union, the general remarks about tlie 
condition of workers ? — Yes. 

221. You say in your Memorandum, “ There is no 
“ such thing in this country as death or sick benefit ? 
— Yes, there is no such thing. 

222. Mbuld you be surprised to hear that all 
labourers of a tea garden get full pay when they are 
ill ? — I am not aware of it. 

223. They do, and they also get free medical 
attendance and a paid attendant ? — I am not aware 
of it. 


224. Do you know on a tea garden advances are 
made by the manager to the labourer for marriage, 
for purchase of cattle and so on, free of any interest ? 
You iire not aware of this ? — We have not Iieard 
anything like that. 

223. Therefore the statement that you say that 
no such thing exists in this country^ is not quite 
true ? On the tea garden it is so ; they get the sick 
pay ? — We do not know that. There is no labour 
union in the tea gardens to keep us informed about 
these benefits. 

22G. Now, one remark about y^our habour repre- 
sentative, Would you be prepared, where there are 
no labour unions, to accept nomination for labour 
representatives on the Bengal Legislative Council ? 
For instance, in the tea industry' there are no labour 
unions and the only method of representing them 
would be by nomination. Are you prepared to 
accept that ? — No, sir. 
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The Coitntry League. The Countr 3 ’^ League was 
initiated eighteen months ago and formallj' issued 
its Manifesto (copy of which is attached*) in June, 
1028. It consists of 100 members, drawn from the 
Landed Aristocracy, and prominent Industrialists. 
It is non-sectarian and non-racial, and is an All- 
India body with provincial branches. Its member- 
ship for the present is strictly limited. It has been 
formed with the object (1) of placing the views of 
these classes on the political development of India 
before your Commission and (2) of securing for these 
classes greater political representation. The com- 
plete objects of the League are below. There have 
been in existence for many years Provincial Associa- 
tions representing the Landed Chisses, but there has 
been no All-India connection between such Associa- 
tions, nor have they been able to adjust themselves 
to changed political conditions. 

***♦♦♦* 11 ! 
Objects : — 

(1) To safeguard the interests of its members, 

in the betterment and protection of their 
Landed, Commercial, Industrial and Agri- 
cultural possessions. 

(2) To ventilate and focus the opinion of the 

League ; — 

By representation to Government, both 
Central and Provincial, 

By representation in the legislatures. 
By propaganda in the press, and by 
other means, 

(3) To assist the Political Progress of India, by 

working constitutionally for such changes 
as may be necessary, and for the advance- 
ment of India to the goal of self-govern- 
ment within the British Empire, 

(4) To select, train and assist Political Candi- 

dates, and party Agents. 

(6) To support approved A.ssociations. 

(fj) To promote the formation of Rural and 
District Associations. 

(7) In safeguarding Minorities and promoting 

the welfare of the People, to work for the 
replacement of communal mistrust — ^by 
mutual confidence and communal good- 
\vill. 

(8) To assist fulfilment of the need for a Com- 

mon Language and Common Script for 
the whole of India — without which “ A 
Nation ” cannot be formed. 

India's Final Goal. Our members arc in complete 
accord that the final goal of Indian Political Develop- 
ment is the realisation of Self-Government as nn 
integral part of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. We can visualise no future for India that 
does not maintain a close connection with the British 
Empire, and that does not make provision for a 
Federation of Indian States and British India. In 
so far as British India is concerned we do not, how- 
ever, commit ourselves at this stage to the definite 
assertion that Self-Government in India must 
necessaril}'- be of the responsible type of the British 
Constitution, and it is more than probable that the 
eventual Constitution evolved for India will vary 
considerably from the British model. There is, 
however, no denying the fact that the past close 
relations between Great Britain and India has 
implanted in Indians a desire for a Constitution 
based on British traditions, and that this should be 
of a responsible character. That being the case, we 
agree that this form of Government should, in the 
first instance, be given the fullest possible trial. 

Local Self-Government. Tlie training ground for 
the electorates as well as for the individual is primarily 
to be found in the work of Local Self-Governing 
bodies. The liberal powers which have, under the 
Reforms, been granted to these bodies should be 
continued and extended, and the franchise for them 
* Not printed. 


should be enlarged. It will be neccssarj* for some 
time to come that the activitie.s and work of these 
bodies should be watched over and controlled by 
higher authorities, which might well take the form 
of Local Self-Government Boards. These boards 
should have adequate powers to take over these 
bodies, should maladministration necessitate such 
action. There will always be necessity for the 
careful auditing of funds in their charge, and steps 
should be taken to bring home to the members of 
such bodies their financial responsibilities, by the 
introduction of a system of surcharge based on the 
British model. 


Provincial Legislatures. Subject to the views of 
our members in each province, who have a particular 
knowledge of the conditions peculiar to their pro- 
vince, and whose views will be put forward in oral 
evidence, we favour a grant of full responsible 
Government to the provinces. We are, however, 
anxious that the undoiibted risks accompanying such 
transfer of power should be minimised in so far as 
is, in our opinion, practical, and consider that, for 
the present, it would be wise to place the vital 
portion of Law and Order, that is, the maintenance 
of Armed (or Military) Police, the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, and Dacoity Department, under 
the Central Government. Wc also think it necessar>' 
to make such provisions as may be required to give 
contentment to the British element, which, we believe, 
must be maintained, under the changes in Govern- 
ment hereby proposed. We therefore propose, should 
the transfer of power licrein recommended be agreed 
to, that it should be made subject to the following 
safeguards ; 

(1) The Establishment of Second Chambers ; 

(2) All Bills passed by the Provincial Legisla- 

tures shall require tlic assent of the 
Governor-General in Council ; 

(3) That existing instructions to the Governor- 

General and Governors regarding legisla- 
tion discriminating against any particular 
section or interest should be continued, 
and supplemented by Statutory safe- 
guards. 

Ministry. The Executive Council should be 
abolished, and replaced by a Ministry chosen from 
elected representatives. The power which a Governor 
now has to administer Transferred Subjects in the 
event of failure to form a Ministry,', would need to 
be retained. 


Franchise. We do not at present recommend any 
widening of the franchise. The Education of the 
existing electorate in our opinion requires further 
time before any increase is justifiable. We, how- 
ever, recommend a complete examination of llic 
composition of Legislative Councils, and Council of 
State, with a view to ensuring adequate proportionate 
representation for tlie various interests in the pro- 
vince, We are strongly of the opinion that Landed 
Interests and Commerce and Industrj’^ should be 
given increased representation. To-day the repre- 
sentation of these Interests in the various legislatures 
is : — 

Council of State. 

Total Seats . . . . . . 80 

landholders . . . . . . Nil 

Commerce and Industry . . 3 


Legislative Assembly. 

Total Seats 
Landholders 
Commerce and Industry 


14-t 


3 


Madras. 

Total Seats . . . . - . 127 

Landholders . . . . . . 8 

Commerce and Industry* 51 ^ 

Planting IJ 
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Bombay. 

Total Scats 


111 

Landholders 


0 

Commerce and Industry 


8 

Bengal. 

Total Seats 


140 

Landholders 


. . 5 

Commerce and Industry 


15 

United Provinces. 

Total Seats 


123 

Landholders 


6 

Commerce and Industry 


0 

Punjab. 

Total Seats 


03 

Landholders 


4 

Commerce and Industry 


0 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Total Seats 


103 

Landholders 


5 

Commerce and Indiistrj^ 

1 ' 


Planters 

1 

' . . 3 

Mining 

iJ 


Central Provinces. 

Total Seats 


70 

Landholders 


»•> 

Commerce and Industry 

n 


jMining 

ij 

’ * * ^ 


Assavi. 

Total Seats . . . , . . 53 

Landholders . . , , . . Nil 

Commerce and Industry ll 
Planters 5J " ® 

I3itr»ta. 


Total Seats 

. . 103 

Landholders 

Nil 

Commerce and Industry 

G 

.-INDIA. 

Total Seats 

. , 1007 

Landholders 

38 

Commerce and Indu.stry 

57 


such appointments should be made from the best 
material available of any race or creed. 

Gcjtcral Cousideraliojjs. Tf India’s political develop- 
ment is to progress along sound lines, without 
undue risk of breakdown, wc are strongly of the 
opinion that whatever changes are made in the 
Indian Constitution, it is essential to provide for the 
continuity ol tradition and authority. The old 
order and the new must be reasonably blended, and 
we particularly direct the attention of your Com- 
mission to this point. It must be remembered that 
a large niimber of those individuals w'ho have been in 
the past natural leaders have, forreasonsw hich we need 
not enter into here, failed to adjust themselves to the 
changed sj’^stera of Government and they should be 
given every opportunity to take that share in 
Government which their contemporaries liave in 
England. 

Minorities. All those who desire to see and 
encourage India’s political dev'clopment must regret 
communal and sectarian dissensions which are such 
an obstacle to rapid progress. We are convinced 
that these dissensions are largely dne to the fear 
of minorities that their interests W’ill not be adequately 
safeguarded under a democratic form of Government. 
It is the primary duty of all Governments to see that 
the legitimate interests of minorities arc not trampled 
underfoot, and wc trust that a purely Indian Govern- 
ment would be no less careful of minority interests 
than any other national Gov'emment. As far as we 
are concerned, we .strongly recommend the provision 
of Statutory safcguard.s for all such interests, and 
we have -no objection to these taking such form as 
minorities themselves may desire, provided always 
that the interests of the majorit}' are not impinged 
upon, and that tlic national interests are not unduly 
subordinated. 

Control of the British Parliament. The Government 
of India Act already allows scope for the relaxation 
of the powers of the Secretary of State for India, 
and evidence of such relaxation is forthcoming in 
the convention which has been established regarding 
fiscal matters. Further conventions on similar lines 
might be built up, but otherwise we do not, for the 
moment, suggest any alterations to the existing Act, 
other than those necessitated by tlie grant of 
Responsible Government to the Provinces. 


We further strongly recommend a larger propor- 
t'onale representation for Agricultural, Ex-ldilitaiy 
and Labour interests, and the Depressed Classes. 

Central LesisJaturc. Wc are generally of opinion 
that it IS difiicult to malic any great advance in the 
Central Government until we are assured tliat the 
furtlier ^ansfer of power in the provinces has 
pistificd itself. Wc are of opinion that the Legisla- 
“nve Assembly was wrongly constituted in the first 
instance, and that the existing system of direct 
election has not ensured tliat sense of responsibility 
bclween a member and his constituents. ' Thi.s is in 
the main duo to physical difficulties which- could not 
be overcome witliout unduly enlarging the member- 
ship of the Central Legislature, w'hich we cannot 
recommend at the present stage of development. 
\\c therefore favour a sj’stem of indirect election by 
Irovincin Legislatures, and duly formed and 
accredited Associations representing different 
sectional interests. ^ ujutreuT 

th^^' ni Council. We are of opinion 

Viceroy’s Executive Council 
lb desirable at the moment, but it appears to us that 
Indian members of the 
Council justifies examination. For instance the 
existing memben; of the ^'icerov•s CounciJ to-d^^ 


nducatwn. In oiir opinion the immediate need 
of the rnornent is a progressive policy in the training 
of Indians to fit them for the public service of India, 
and for training for the defence forces of India. We 
consider immediate steps should be taken to improve 
and increase educational facilities for this purpose. 

Further, wc are of opinion that much greater 
attention must be paid to Commercial and Technical 
Training. At the moment the very fact that . a 
University Degree is required before entrance into 
fbe Government service, has led to the University 
literary degree being considered as the goal of all 
education.^ This particular qualification for Govern- 
ment sendee should be done away ivith, and tile 
Government Examination should be made a suffici- 
ently high standard without this. 

The obstacles which have to be surmounted in the 
introduction of a satisfactory system of primary 
education are considerable. The provision of 
teachers even on the totally inadequate salary now 
paid, IS beyond the resources of Provincial Revenues. 

cps must, however, be taken to surmount this 
obstacle, even at the cost of increased taxation. 
Our experience leads us to believe that a more rapid 
growth of primarjr education can only be secured by 
compulsion, and this will have to be carried out 
area by area. e fully realise, however, that the 
conservatavc customs of tlie country will make the 
5 f™ .'’/i, I"- 7 cctors called upon to inquire 

about the absence of children one of e,xtreme delicacy. 

rmr ' convenient to summarise 

our recommendations. 
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Summary. 

1. Responsible Self-Government as an integral 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
should be given the fullest possible trial. 

2. Powers already granted to I^ocal Self-Governing 
Bodies should be continued and extended, and the 
franchise for them should be enlarged. Higher 
control by Local Self-Government Boards : and 
financial safeguards, e.g., a system of surcharge 
based on the British model should be introduced. 

3. Full Responsible Government should be granted 
to the Provinces, except the vital portions of Law 
and Order, with these safeguards : — 

(1) The Establishment of Second Chambers. 

(2) Governor-General in Council’s assent to all 

Bills passed by Provincial Legislatures. 

(3) Existing safeguards against Legislation dis- 

criminating against any particular section 
or interest, should be supplemented by 
Statutory safeguards. 

4. The Executive Council should be abolished, 
and should be replaced by a Ministry chosen from 
elected representatives. The existing power of a 
Governor to administer Transferred Subjects in the 
event of failure to form a Ministry’- should be retained. 

5. A complete examination of the composition of 
Legislative Councils and Council of State should be 
made with the object of ensuring adequate repre- 
sentation for the various interests of the country, 
and the Landed Interests, Commerce and Industry, 
Agriculture, Ex-Military, Labour, and Depressed 
Classes should be given increased representation. 
In place of existing direct election of members 
to the Legislative Assembly, there should be a 
system of indirect election by Provincial Legis- 
latures, and accredited Associations rcpre.sentirg 
different sectional interests. 

0. Appointments to the H.E. The Viceroy's 
Executive Council should be made from the best 
material available of any race or creed. 

7. There should be a reasonable blending of the 


old order of Indian Ruling authoriH’ and tradition 
with the new order which has been brouglit into 
being by the changes in the political constitution. 

S. It is the primary duty' of all Governments to 
see that the legitimate interests of Minorities arc not 
trampled under foot, and Statutory’ safeguards 
should be provided for the interests of ^Minorities, in 
such form as the Minorities themselves may desire, 
subject to the non-subordination of the majority 
and the national intere.sts. 

9. Further conventions on similar lines to the 
relaxation of the powers of the Secretary of State 
regarding fiscal matters, should be built up. 

10. There should be no alterations to the Govern- 
ment of India Act. other than those necessitated by 
the grant of Responsible Government to the 
Provinces. 

11. A progressive policy in the training of Indians 
to fit tliem for the public Service of India, should be 
carried out by means of improved and increased 
educational facilities for Technical and Commercial 
training. 

12. In order to avoid the results of a University 
Degree being considered the goal of all education, 
thi.s particular qualification for Government Service 
should be abolished, and the Government Entrance 
Examination of a sufficiently high standard should 
be maintained. 

13. The obstacles in the way of the introduction 
of a satisfactory system of primary education must 
be surmounted, and rapid growth of primary’ educa- 
tion should be secured by compulsion, area by 
area. 

Ora^ Evidence. The names of those Founders or 
Members who will be prepared to give oral Ev’idence 
on Provincial and All-India questions, on behalf of 
the League, will be notified on the arrival of the 
Commission at Bombay. We trust that as a result 
of the labours of the Commission, India %rill advance 
creditably and prosperously along the political high- 
way towards the final goal of Self-Government within 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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The Marwari Association wliicli is tlie oldest and 
the premier representative organisation of tl\e 
Marwari community, representing all the various 
interests, political, commercial, economic, social, etc., 
of that community, and i.s recognised by Government 
as such, bogs to submit the following memorandum 
for the consideration of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission. The Association counts among its members 
almost all the leading mercantile firms of the Marwari 
community in Calcutta, and as these firms have 
branches in various parts of the country, the Asso- 
ciation may be regarded as an All-India organisation. 
The As.sociation is a special commerce and industiy 
con.stituency of the Bengal Legislativ’c Council and, 
as such, returns one member to that body. It also 
returns one member to the Legislative Assembly 
in rotation with two other Indian public bodies. 

The Association has always lield the view that the 
best form of Government for India from the point 
of view of her safety from external aggression as well 
as from that of her progress and develop- 
ment in all ' directions will be the form 
that obtains in the British Dominions and 
Dominion status ought therefore to be her final 
goal of constitutional development. The Association 
welcomed the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme 
as a step towards raising India to that status, and, 
having watched with care and interest tJie w'orhing 
of the scheme, has come to the conclusion that another 
step fonyard ought to be taken without delay. The 
Association docs not thinlt that India is in a position 
to undertake the duties and responsibilities of equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth im- 
mediately. She must attain to that position by 
gradual stages of development. In dealing with the 
subjects mentioned in the note issued by the Secre- 
taries to the Commission, the Association has 
endeavoured to keep this principle in view. 

1. {a) Basis of Pratichise.—ShoxiifX remain as at 
present, but in view of the opinion expressed in 
answer to 1 (b) that communal electorates should be 
abolished, the difference in the qualifications of 
Hindu and Muhammadan voters, wherever it exists, 
should be done away with. The Association is also 
of the opinion that punishment for any offence not 
involving moral turpitude should not be a dis- 
qualification. 


In this connection the Association also desires to 
slate that greater care should be taken to prepare 
the electoral rolls to enable every person qualified to 
vole to exercise his franchise. So Jar as the Asso- 
ciation is aware, rolls are at present prepared on the 
basis of official record.^ shoAving the amount of taxes 
and cesses paid by each person in a constituency 
But such records of the Income Tax Department 
being confidential and unavailable, income tax 
payers qualified to vote arc expected to apply for the 
enrolmci^ of their names Avith a certificate from the 
Income Tax authorities bearing testimony to their 
qualification. The general public has not yet learnt 
to take such keen interest in the elections a.s to take 
the trouble of going up to tlie Income Tax authorities 
for such a certificate. Moreover, there are many 
among the income tax payers avIio neither kiiOAv 
J^nghsh nor anything of the electoral rules and 
regulations and even those among them Avho would 
fain have their namc.s enrolled in the electoral rolls 
cannot apply m consequence. The result is tliat the 
electoral rolls are always incomplete. In the opinion 
of the Association the Income Tax Department 
should be required to supply Government Avith 
separate lists of names of income tax payers qualified 
to vote at the elections of the Council of Sbitc, tht 
Legislative A.ssenibly and the proA'incial legislatures 
without mentioning the amount of tax paid by each 
ndividnal. and the lists should be fonvarded bv 
C»OAcrnmcnt to the officials charged with the diitv of 


It should akso be the duty of these officials to 
invite each joint Hindu family firm whose name 
appears in any list to nominate an elector on its 
behalf and on receipt of the nomination, to include 
the name in the roll, a.s is done by the Returning 
Officers of special commerce and industry con- 
stituencies when preparing their rolls. The 
Association belieA'^es it aviU serv^e as an encouragement 
to electors to take an increasing interest in the 
elections. 


^ (b) Jifeibods of election . — The existing method of 
direct election should be alloAvcd to remain unaltered, 
but the class or communal electorates should be 
abolished in favour of mixed or joint electorates. 
The .S 5 »stem of representation by class or community 
is bad in principle, and injurious to the best interests 
of the country, as it hinders the growth of the spirit 
of nationalism and leads to communal narrownes.s 
and troubles. 


{c) Methods tvherehy ■particular interests may obtain 
adequate representation . — As regards the representa- 
tion of communal interests, the Association is not 
aAvare that there are communities whose interests 
cannot be represented through the general mixed 
electorates and require or deserve representation 
through separate communal electorates. There are. 
however, important minorities AA'hich cannot be 
expected to obtain representation through the 
general conslituencies and require therefore to be 
specially dealt with. In plural member constituencies 
scats should be earmarked for such minorities, and 
single member constituencies containing tliis element 
should be converted into plural member constituencies 
for the purpose. By Avay of instance, the case of the 
Marwari comnninity may be cited. The Marwaris 
arc a commercial people having a very large portion 
of the trade of the country, both inland and foreign, 
in their hands. They liave also invested their capital 
very largely in industries and landed and house 
properties, and OAvm jute mills, cotton mills, flour 
mil s, oil mills, jute presses, cotton ginning factories, 
coal mines, mica mines, etc., in all parts of the 
country, lliey also hold a large percentage of the 
shares in industrial concerns both under European 
and Indian management. In short, they have very 
large stakes in the country, but being scattered all 
over the country, they are in a minority 
everywhere and, in the absence of any special 
provision, labour under the disadvantages of 
non-reprcseiitation or inadequate representation on 
the legislatures and local self-governing bodies. 
Iheir traditions, their customs and their methods 
ot business being not identical with those of the other 
communities, their interests and their needs and 
requirements cannot be understood, much less 
represented, by members of other communities and 
as a provision to give them representation, 

scate should be earmarlced for them both in the 
cenrtal and Provincial legislatures and in other 
local belf-goA^eming and representative bodies. The 
Maivvaris in Bengal should have at least tAvo seats 
on the LegislatxvevAssernbly and four on the Legis- 
lative Council of F^gal. 

kh been made under the 

‘ 7 f?”" t'-f - representation of tlie economic 
country is extremely inadequate, 
of securing the representation of Indian 
borlies interests through some important public 
”'terests is undoubtedly 
measum^r.! allowed to continue, but the 

obtain th '^P^^cntation which economic interests 
mensumte less than com- 

thrix^tfnA J importance. Under 

return onl ^ Association is allowed to 

Cou^il "'ember to the Bengal Legislative 

public bodies I ‘’^eketed together with two other 
Assemblv A roiA? °"e member to the Legislative 
fact Ih-rr u,; 'S unnecessary to stress the 

lact that tins representation is quite inadequate. 
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The Association ought to be allowed to elect at least 
two .members to the Bengal Legislative Council 
and one to the Assembly at ever^- general election. 

As regards social interests, the Association is of 
opinion that instead of providing for the representa- 
tion thereof, it should be expressly laid that 

the legislatures shall not discuss, legislate upon or 
otherwise interfere with the social or religious customs, 
practices or rites of any community. Social interests 
should always be left to take care of tliemsclves. 
The increasing tendency on the part of tlic Central 
legislature to undertake social legislation is un- 
fortunate. Such legislation is often passed by means 
of the votes of men who belong to social groups of 
different types and whose votes arc therefore not 
always prompted by a sympathetic understanding 
of the supposed abuses which the legislation is 
intended to correct. Besides, this inevitably results 
in the weakening of initiative in the social group 
concerned. 

[d) The relationship between the representatives and 
constituents should be "very close and friendly, but it 
is not so at present, because in the interior of the 
country, the constituencies are mostly very large 
in area which often makes it impossible for candidates 
or representatives to come in contact with the 
electors. In order that candidates may meet and 
address their constituents and the latter may 
exercise their votes intelligently, tlie constituencies 
should be reduced in size. There should also be a 
convention for representatives to meet and address 
their constituents after each session of the legis- 
latures to render an account of their work and 
enlighten the electors on the future needs of the 
country. This will not only make the relationship 
between the representatives and electors as close and 
friendly as it ought to be, but will also help towards 
the groNvth of parties and informed public opinion. 
But it %vill necessarily result in an increase in the 
numerical strength of the legislatures and involve 
larger expenditure on account of payments made to 
members. But the Association is not in favour of 
increasing such expenditure and would suggest a 
reduction in the present scale of allowances. 

(a) The growth of parties. Parties should grow on 
definite principles in the Central and Provincial 
legislative bodies. In local self-governing bodies on 
the other hand, formation of parties on political lines 
should be avoided. Rival plans of local improvement 
might provide opposed platforms. 

(/) The groivth of informed public opinioii . — 
Informed public opinion docs not exist except in 
isolated areas. The general condition is one of 
backwardness. The problem is bound up with 
the growth of literacy. Unless a higher percentage 
of literacy is achieved progress in this direction must 
be slow. 

(g) Nomination. — Elected bodies should have a 
clear majority of elected members. The object of 
nomination of officials should be only to give the 
elected members the benefit of official experience 
and the number of nominated officials should tlierc- 
fore be as small as possible. As regards non-officials, 
the object of their nomination should onlj’' be to 
secure the representation of interests which may 
have failed to obtain representation by election. 
But in forming constituencies, care should be taken 
to avoid the possibility of any interest failing to 
obtain representation by election. This can be 
possible only if it is ascertained beforehand how 
many interests there arc in the country that require 
representation and the numerical strength of the 
elected bodies is fixed accordingly. 

2. (a) and (&) Suitability of cxisthig arcus.-— The 
Association does not think that in size the existing 
areas are unsuitable for the growth of representative 
institutions, either local self-governing or provincial. 
Though it believes that smaller areas would be more 
suitable for legislative and administrative purposes 
and liclpful to the growth of self-governing institutions 


and to the extension of education in citizenship, the 
Association fears that smaller areas for administrative 
purposes will involve large expenditure and docs not 
therefore recommend any rediiction in tlie size of 
the existing areas. As regards the division of tlic 
existing Provinces, the Association considers that 
for obvious reasons it should be made on linguistic 
basis. 

3. (a) (&) (c) (<f) and (c) Local srlf-governiug bodies . — 
The constitution and functions of District Boards, 
Municipalities, Local Boards and Village Unions 
should remain as they are. They have elected 
majority and elected non-official Chairmen. Officials 
of the Provincial Government should not have any 
power of interference, but as a safeguard against 
mismanagement of affairs, there must be some power 
of control in the Slinistry of Local Self-Government. 
As regards finance, the law should lay down a 
maximum rate of local rates and taxes, but the lev^dng 
and altering thereof should not be subject to Govern- 
ment approval unless it is proposed to exceed the 
maximum. Within that limit the local bodies 
should have a free hand over their budgets, though 
indeed Government should have the right to interfere 
in cases of grave neglect of duty or mismanagement 
of affairs. In regard to the appointment of their 
officers, the local self-governing bodies should be 
wholly independent of the Government. 

4. (a) and (b) Provincial Governments. — Dyarchy 
has failed partly because of the inherent defects of 
the system and partly because of the unfavourable 
atmosphere in which it had to be worked. The 
increased strengtli of the Governor’s Cabinet has 
meant increased expenditure also. On the other 
hand, the two halves of the Cabinet have not in the 
various provinces worked with that amount of 
co-operation which would either justify the extra 
expenditure or secure public confidence in the 
constitution. Circumstances have often arisen which 
cast strong doubts on the reality of the status of 
Ministers as equals of Executive Councillors. The 
unsatisfactory allocation of funds to the transferred 
departments has been widely criticised. There is a 
deeply rooted belief that ministers have not received 
the proper amount of co-operation from their 
European subordinates. 

The powers given to tiie Secretaries of departments 
arc considered to be so large as to take away from tlie 
position and prestige of the JMinister.s. The practical 
obligation on the part of Ministers to support 
Government measures to which the elected members 
of the Council might be opposed adds to the unpopu- 
larity of the institution. The Minister's responsi- 
bility to the legislature is constantly oversliadowcd 
by his responsibility to the Government. AItovc all, 
tlie institution of the Reforms has not meant a 
visible rise in the happiness and welfare of the people. 
Tlic first and strongest impression it leaves upon the 
public is tliat it has the disadvantages of an e.xpensivc 
machinery without any corresponding advantages. 
For tliese reasons the Association considers that 
d>^rcliy should be replaced by provincial autonomy. 
The Executive CounciLs should be abolished and all 
the departments of administration e.xccpt Law' and 
Order should be placed in charge of Ministers, the 
leader of the party in power in the Council being 
appointed by the Governor as Chief Minister with 
power to choose his colleague.s from amongst the 
elected members and form the Ministry. The non- 
official Ministers should work on the principle of 
joint responsibility'. 

As regards Law and Order, the Association is of 
opinion that it should be placed in charge of an 
official to be nominated by the Governor as a Minister 
who will not be remov’able by the legislature. I he 
Association considers that there should be a con- 
tinuity of policy in tlic Administration of this dcpait- 
ment ; but this will not be possible under a Minister 
removable by the legislature. The question of the 
desirability or otherwise of retaining the Governor's 
present powers of ccrtificiition is also worthy of 
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serious consideration in tfiis connection. In 
of the suggc,stion made by it in answer to -I (*) for the 
establishment of Secoiid Chambers in the piovinces, 
the Association thinhs that the Governor’s power of 
certification should be curtailed to the extent that 
he will only certify nicasimes refused bj' the lower 
House after they have been carried in the upper 
House. He may also certify incasurc.s for intro- 
duction in the upper House in case their introduction 
is refused in the lower House. ’Fhese changes in the 
constitution, the Association believes, \slll knock the 
bottom off the present polic}' of obstruction and will 
help for%vard the growth of a Party of Opposition on 
the lines of His Majesty’s Opposition in the House 
of Commons ready to carry on the Government, if 
called upon to do so. 

{c) {d) {e) Answer to 4 (rt) and (b) covers these points. 

(f) Growf/! nf party system in the Provincial Councils. 
Partv*^ system should be encouraged in the Pnovincial 
Councils, but a distinction should always be made 
between a partj' and a group. The tendency to 
form loose groups should be discouraged. 

{/z) Classification into reserved and transferred 
subjects. Holding the view that dyarchy should be 
abolished, the Association does not think it necessary 
to deal with this question. 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. If dyarchy 
is abolished and all the departments are placed in 
charge of Jlinistcrs, as suggested in answer to 4 
(a) and (!>), the Association w'ould support the 
establishment of Second Chambers in the provinces 
to provide a safeguard against all possibilities of 
obstruction and a check over any hasty actions of 
the popular representatives in the Legislative 
Councils. The relationship bctvs'een the two 
Chambers should be on lines similar to the relation- 
sliip existing betw’een the Council of State and the 
Assembly. 

(;) Provincial Autonomy. The As.sociation is of 
the opinion tliat the next step ought to be tlie grant 
of Provincial Autonomy to the extent suggested in 
answer to 4 (n) and (6). 

(/O Finances of Provincial Government and 
Financial Control. The Association considers the 
principle of leaving certain sources of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments to be a sound one and a 
necessary step in the direction of giving the Pro- 
vinces complete financial independence of the 
Government of India. But a great deal depends 
upon the proper division of resources between the 
Central and the Provincial Governments. Under 
the existing arrangement, the Provincial Govern- 
ments, specially the Government of Bengal, find it 
difiicult to undertake any new* schemes of develop- 
ment. The Provincial Governments should have 
unfettered authority to borrow money on the security 
of their revenue. The previous permission of the 
Governor-General and Sccretar^’^ of State should not 
be required in such transactions. The Provincial 
contributions to the Government of India, should be 
permanently wiped out. The sources of Provincial 
revenue should be increased. The revenue accruing 
from jute export duty should be restored to Bengal. 
The Provincial share in the revenue from income 
tax should be more ecjuitablc. 

(/) Financial relation between reserved and trans- 
ferred sides. Having regard to answer to 4 (a) and 
it is iinnecessarj' to deal with this question. 

5. {a) The Central Government. The constitution 
of the Central Government remains almost as it was 
in the pre-Reform days. The Reforms Act of 1919 
has altered it only to the extent that the Indian 
clement in the Viceroy’s Kxccutivc Council has been 
incre.a.sed, the old Legislative Council has been 
enlarged wnth a majorit}’’ of elected members and a 
Second Chamber has -been created with practically 
an ofTicial majority. In the opinion of the Associa- 
tion the lime has come when some mezisurc of 


responsibility ought to be introduced in the Central 
Government al.so in the same way as it has been 
introduced in the provinces. Among the Central 
subjects there are questions which concern the 
internal administration of India only, and these ought 
to be transferred to the charge of Ministers re.sponsible 
to the legislature. As the pro\'inciaI Governments 
are not entirely independent of the Government 
of India, responsible Government in the provinces 
cannot be real unless it is introduced in the Central 
Government also. Whatever justification there 
might, have been for the non-introduction of such 
reform in the Central Government in the Act of 1919, 
it should not be deferred any longer, but a beginning 
should be made now for the progressive realisation 
of responsible Government. Although dyarchy has 
failed in the provinces, the Association suggests its 
introduction in the Central Government in the 
absence of a better alternative. 

If the constitution of the Central Government is 
changed as suggested above to make it responsible 
to the legislature in some respects, then adequate 
financial provision should also be made to enable 
the Ministers to administer their departments 
satisfactorily. Experience of the working of dyarchy 
in the provinces has shown that Ministers cannot 
meet the requirements of the departments in their 
charge, much less undertake any new schemes of 
improvement for want of funds. Steps should be 
taken to guard against their being confronted with 
such dilTiculties in the Central Government. 

0. Relations between the Central Government and 
Provincial Government, {a) The answer to this 
question would be partially found in 4 (/) and (A). 
So long as the provinces are not made autonomous, 
the Central Government should have some power of 
superintendence, direction and control over the 
Provincial Governments. The existing law fully 
provides for that and in many matters of legislation, 
the previous sanction or subsequent assent of the 
Governor-General is indispensably necessary. But 
consistently with the principle of helping forward 
the growth of responsible government in the pro- 
vinces, the Government of India’s power of super- 
intendence, direction and control should be gradually 
relaxed, except in matters in which the Provincial 
Governments act only as the agents of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Provincial Governments should 
not be interfered \vith even in cases of mistakes, 
unless the mistakes are of a serious nature, but should 
be allowed to profit by their mistakes. Nor in cases 
of disputes arising between two or more provinces, 
should the Government of India interfere unless, 
failing to arrive at an amicable settlement, the 
Provincial Governments themselves approach the 
Government of India for a decision. The Central 
Government should, of course, keep a watch over the* 
provinces and help them with advice, but should not 
interfere directly except in cases of utter mismanage- 
ment of affairs. 

(6) Classification of subjects. The present classi- 
fication of subjects as Central and Provincial is not 
unsatisfactory on the whole. But it should still be 
possible to add to the list of the Provincial subjects. 

{c) Financial relationship b'itween the Central and 
Provhicial Governments and Meston Settlement. The 
answer to this question will be found in 4- (A). As 
regards the Meston Settlement, the Association has 
no hesitation in saj’^ing that great injustice has been 
done to Bengal. The Meston Committee failed to 
realise the peculiar difficulties of Bengal. Her 
sources of revenue are absolutely inelastic in nature. 
Her land is permanently settled. Her forests are 
undeveloped and irrigation, which is one of the most 
paying sources of revenue in other provinces, is a 
losing concern here. She has taxed herself to the 
utmost limit and the Government also has effected 
large retrenchments but still her finances arc far 
from satisfactory and the transferred departments, 
on the satisfactory' working of which the success of 
the Reforms primarily depended, have suffered badly. 
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In fact, compared to other Provinces, the posilion 
of Bengal is the worst in the transferred departments. 
She has not been able to spend enough cither for 
health and sanitation or for education, and has 
been compelled to abandon projects for agricultural 
improvement for want of funds. The justice of her 
claim for readjustment of the financial relationship 
has been admitted on all hands, but nothing has 
yet been done. As has been stated in 4 (Ar), the 
revenue from the jute export duty should be restored 
to Bengal as jute is a monopoly of Bengal and she 
suffers not a little in matters of sanitation in raising 
it. There is no reason why she should be deprived 
of the benefit of this revenue. The provincial share 
in the revenue from income tax should also be made 
more equitable. 

7. Courts and the Judiciary. Under the existing 
system both the Executive and Judicial functions 
are vested in one and the same officer. The necessity 
of separating the functions has long been felt by the 
people and admitted by Government, but it has not 
yet been effected. No further delay should be made 
in carrying out this reform to ensure the proper 
administration of justice. The judiciary’- should be 
wholly independent of Executive control. The 
practice of appointing members or ex-members of 
the judiciary to executive posts should be discon- 
tinued. 

8. The CoiisiiUUional problem in relalion to : — (a) 
Law and Order, Law and Order may perhaps with- 
out exaggeration be said to be the foundation stone 
on which the whole edifice of Government stands. 
Government is impossible in an atmospliere of law- 
lessness and disorder. It is therefore one of the first 
essential duties of every Government to maintain 
law and order, and it is for this reason tliat the con- 
stitution of every country provides its Government 
with authority to take even extraordinary powers 
to maintain law and order in cases of emergency. 
But the best means of maintaining law and order is 
to anticipate and prevent the causes likely to threaten 
law and order from arising and to remove them if 
and when they do actually arise. Governments 
generally pin their faitli in suppression, which also is 
undoubtedly necessary for the immediate restoration 
of law and order, but history does not show that 
suppression has ever proved a sure or permanent 
remedy any\vhere. It proves effective only for a 
short period, but at the same time it drives discontent 
underground, with the result that lawlessness and 
disorder appear again in a more virulent form than 
before. Enidication is therefore what ought to be 
aimed at and steps ought to be taken for the purpose 
in consultation with the people themselves. Tlie 
Association believes that the present unrest in the 
country is due to a large extent to economic causes. 
Political privileges alone will not succeed in allaying 
this discontent. - The remedy lies in the adoption 
of really effective measures for the amelioration of 
the economic condition of the people. 

(6) Justice in British India. This, in the opinion 
of the Association, is a more important question than 
even the maintenance of law and order. The im- 
partial administration of justice as between man and 
man, irrespective of race, creed or colour, .should be 
the motto of ever}’' Government and political or 
other considerations should not be allowed to enter the 
administration of justice. But judges being human, 
they cannot be expected to be able to rise above such 
considerations if they have to work under the 
Executive Government, and this is what makes it 
essential that tliey should be placed under the High 
Courts. An important qualification which a judge 
should possess is a good knowledge of the language 
of the people over whom lie sits in judgment and of 
their customs and habits of life to be able to under- 
stand and appreciate their feelings. 

(c) Defence of India. The Association is of opinion 
that the army in India should be nationalised at a 
more rapid rate. Self-Government will not be 


attained merely by constitutional advancement ; 
that advancement must be .supported by the increased 
fitness of India to defend herself. The Association 
regrets that the steps so far taken towards Indianisa- 
tion of tlic Arm}'' arc disappointing. Tliat Indians 
are not able to defend themselves is a source of 
weakness not only to India, but also to the British 
Empire. The military’^ expenditure of India is 12 
per cent, of the total revenue of the Government of 
India. It need hardly be mentioned that it is dis- 
proportionately high and no other country furnishes 
a parallel to it. The expenditure on such lines can 
never lead to India’s development. Indianisation of 
the arm}^ will facilitate reduction of the militaty^ 
expenditure and make money available for other 
important purposes. 

(rf) Social Progress. It depends greatly upon 
political, economic and educational progress. But as 
has been stated elsewhere social questions of the 
Hindus are indissolubly linked up with their religion 
and should not, therefore, be allowed to form part 
of the business of the Legislatures, but should be 
left to the people themselves. 

(e) Federation. India being a large country’ with 
a heterogeneous population of difierent races and 
creeds, who speak different languages, the question 
of the establishment of a federal .system of Gov’ern- 
ment on the lines of Oinada and Australia is worthy 
of serious consideration. This, in the opinion of 
the Association, should be the ultimate goal. 

(/) The status and position of India in the British 
Empire. The present status and position of India 
in the British Empire are those of a mere dependency 
of Britain. In tnc self-governing parts of the Em- 
pire, Indians are not. therefore, regarded as equal 
subjects, but as an inferior race of mankind in spite 
of their culture, education, business ability, etc , 
and labour under many disabilitie.s which are" galling 
to the national self respect of India. Britain herself 
is unable to prevent Indians being so treated in 
those countries. But in strange contrast to thi.s 
it may be slated that the doors of India arc wide 
open for the nationals of those countries, and they 
can come and hold any position under the Govern- 
ment and invest their capital in business and land 
without any restriction. 

Considering the value of India in the Empire, 
this state of things should not be allowed to continue. 
The remedy lies in raising India to the status and 
position of a self-governing dominion. 

0. Relationship between the Central Goxiermncnt, 
the Secretary of State and the British Parliament. 
The Secretary of State’s control over the Central 
Government is still too extensive to be consistent 
with the ideal of a self-governing India. The finan- 
cial powers of the Secretary of State are too many 
and too wide. India’s fiscal autonomy granted in 
theory is hardly yet a fact on account of these i>owers. 
The Gov'crnment of India must be made more and 
more the supreme authority in India, and the Secretary 
of State should be reduced to the position which 
tlie Secretary of State for the Colonies holds. The 
Council of the Secretary of State should be abolished. 

10. The Position of the Services, (rt) Indian Civil 
Service. Under the present system, recruitment 
for and appointment to tlic covenanted Services are 
made under rules laid down by the Secretary of 
State and, so far as the Association is aware, all 
matter concerning the pay, pension, allowances, 
etc,, of members of these Services are also regulated 
by rules made by the Secretary' of State. This state 
of things is not compatible \rith Responsible Govern- 
ment and all these functions of the Secretary of 
State should gradually be transferred to tlie Govern- 
ment of India. 

(c) Provincial Services. As regards the Provincial 
Services, the Association considers that recruitment 
should be made by competitive examination, and 
merit should be the only test. There is an agitation 
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going on for recruitment on communal basis. There 
is no just reason behind it, as tlie Services are not 
intended to provide employxnent /or any chiss of 
men., but to carry on the administration of the 
country'. If appointments are made on tlic basis 
of tlie race or creed of the entmnts, it will be 


impossible to maintain the purity of administration. 

(ff) Indianisntioyi. 'I’lic pre.sent rate of Indianisa- 
tion ill the Imperial Services is, in spite of recent 
improvements, still inadequate. The Association is of 
opinion that Indianisation of the Services has a great 
bearing upon constitutional advance. 
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Note . — The Dooars Tea Tnchistrj^ contains 1-48 
ica estates, employing 250,000 labourers. A con- 
siderable majority' of the estates are under British 
control, with British capital, with a rough valuation 
of six to seven million pounds. The Dooars is situated 
under the mountains, a long strip on the North of 
the Jalpaiguri District of North Bengal. The 
country was opened up and the industry was com- 
menced almost entirely by British pioneers as in 
Assam. Of recent years Indians have entered into * 
the industry, and there are now 4-7 Indian gardens, 
while this number is increasing ever 5 ' year. 

The labourers are chiefly from the aboriginal 
races of Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Pargannas, 
brought here by the planter. I^fany thousands have 
settled upon the land outside the tea garden area. 
At present the tea garden labourer is content to 
live under the supervision of the tea estate manager, 
whose business it is to look well to the health and 
happiness of his labourers, who are free to go and 
come as they will. 

It may be noted here that the British [Member 
for this constituency is also in reality the Member 
for these labourers, who — at present at least — show 
no desire for tlie Labour Union, or Labour Member 
as such, being well paid and well looked after. 

1. {a) As conditions are at present up country, 
the present franchise appears to be suitable, speaking 
both for the Indian and for the Britisher. Of the 
latter every man and woman who pays income tax 
has a vote. And every Indian ryot of any substance 
at all is qualified. There is no_ demand from the 
people themselves for an extension, though indeed 
the senior employees upon tea estates, both those 
from the Bhadra Bengalee race and the head men 
amongst the ‘labourers, ought to have the vote. 
A ryot "vvith a few acres of land has it, but a tea 
garden emploj'ee (Indian) with a pay of RslOO/- 
a month has not. 

I. (6) An election to the Legislative^ Council 
strains the resources of the District Executive to the 
utmost to obtain the necessary supervision. It is 
a tribute to the District [Magistrate that those 
elections have been run with so few scandals. If 
there were indeed any large extension of the fianchise, 
it would be very difficult to arrange an election for 
a whole district - on the same day in a district like 
this, where there nre scarcely any large 

landowners or people of position outside 
the tea garden area and the district 

and the sub-divisional headquarters. Education 
is very backward, and the election supervision falls 
upon the subordinate officials almost entirely. 

1. (c) This is a section of great importance for 
the British planter and resident up country. 

For the Legislative Council there is a constituency 
for the wliole of the Division, for the reprcsentacion 
of the British resident. I'hat is satisfactorj' enough, 
although if the Darjeeling District — at present a 
frontier district without representation on^ the 
Legislative Council — were brought under tlie juris- 
diction of the Council another new constituency 
should be added to the two which the up country 
British residents now possess. But representation 
upon District and Local Boards is of great importance 
for tlic tea planter, wiiose industry is so dependent 
upon roads and other subjects wliich are ndmimstered 
by the District and Local Boards. 

At the present time Local Self-Government is 
controlled by an Act, and Rules, which were in^ force 
before the Reforms commenced. A new Bill to 
modernize was placed before the Legislative Council 
and later in this .statement 1 describe the real reasons 
whicli led the Council to reject it. But sooner or 


later, a new Bill will come forward, and the question 
of British representation upon a District Board like 
that of Jalpaiguri will arise. It is e.stimatod that the 
British planting industry pays more tlian one tliird 
of the revenue of the district. In any “ Popular 
Representation " Bill the industiy would be swamped 
unless there be just and fair nomination member- 
ship. It must be remembered that such, a Bill 
would pass through the Legislative Council. At the 
present time the British non-Official group is in 
such a position that by its influence and action it 
would probably obtain that nomination. But in 
another Council, under perhaps another constitution, 
at a time when racial feeling might dominate, that 
might not be the < ase. 

It is therefore a matter of urgent importance for 
the future of British industry and British residents 
in this country that sufficient and just representation 
should be secured. The Soiitliborough Committee, 
before v.'hicli I gave exndence, gave us representation 
upon the Legislative Council — representation which, 
although not excessive, has sufficed for the safe- 
guarding of the great British capital interests in the 
Province. 

I do not know what procedure will be followed by 
this Commission, but I do urge most vehemently 
that in some way — preferably in^ the new Bill to 
come — ^British representation will be preserved 
and secured. And that not only upon the various 
legislative bodies, but upon those which appertain 
to Local Self-Government also. 

If there are to be steps fonvard, towards responsible 
Self-Government, it is unlikely that those will satisfy 
the extreme Swarajist or Nationalist. If on the one 
hand he obtains niore po'wer, and on the other lie 
iS still dissatisfied, he would have^ an opportunity 
of venting his wrath upon the Britibher, if he be 
able to prevent or to decrease the latter’s *' say " 
upon local .self-governing institutions. Suppose a 
Swarajist Ministry with a Local Self-Government 
Bill before tlie Council. It is extremely probable 
that that Ministry would insist upon treating tlie 
Britisli resident in this district as an individual 
only, eliminating the fact that that resident sland.s 
for a large capital and thousands of workers who have 
no vote. It is for the.se reasons that I bring this 
point so strongly before the Commission. 

Communal representation is, in my opinion, a 
necessity. In the present state of communal hatred 
in Bengal it is not practical politics at all to ev'cn 
consider anv other method that may be sugge.sted. 
And. in my 'opinion, that holds good throughout for 
local institutions as well as for the legislatures. Any 
measures or methods such as “joint electorates.'' 
which sound so well in theory as leading to tne 
elimination of the communal electorate as such, 
would be futile. Either they would not operate at 
all or they would allow the Hindu, with his larger 
share of wealth, education and ability, to completely 
dominate the political situation. The Muhammadan 
knows that fact well, and the introduction of any 
such proposals would, I believe, bring revolution much 
nearer than it has been since the Mutiny. 

1 (d) A number of members of the Legislative 
Councils go but little amongst their constituents, 
except when an election is dra%ving near. But 
those that do. either because their own residence is 
in the constituency or because they desire to know 
and to understand those who hav’e elected them, 
retain their influence. 

In other words, the education of the elector has 
commenced. He is beginning to learn what to expect 
from his member, and ** personality “ will, I think, 
count in India even more than in tlie West. That is 
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reasonably sufficient amount of money for develop- 
ment of the transferred departments, had there been 
the wiJl to work tlie system with Alinisters In power 
with a stable majority’. Dyarchy might have been 
\'ery successful. At any rate, I have never been 
able to extract from any critic proposals defining 
any alternate form of Constitution which could have 
brought more success. Dyarchy does give Ministers 
the Power to acliieve much for the progress of 
Social Keform. 

During the first three years of the Reforms, the 
new Constitution- — Dyarchy — functioned fairly well 
in tiiis Province. Sir Surendra Banerji, Sir P^ovas 
Mitter and the Nawab Ali Choudhury, with the 
exception cf the Act which brought into being the 
Calcutta Corporation, were able to do but little 
except administer their departments, because the 
Meston Settlement deprived Bengal of the means to 
progress at all. Every department had to be cut 
to the bone. 'Hie want of money killed Dyarchy's 
chance of success in Bengal. It has harmed Bengal 
much more than that. But had the Afinisters been 
able to do somctliing for the betterment of tlie 
people — and how urgent that is the Commission 
cannot comprehend, unless they ^dsit the real 
mofussil — there would not have been the landslide 
with the Swarajist victory in 1924-. 

Dyarchy's defects are fairly obvious. TIic divided 
responsibility, each Minister directly appointed by 
the Governor, the verdict of the Council being given 
in the Budget \’Ote or wHh a vote of no confidence. 
No Ministrj* as such, working togetlicr as a ministrj’’ 
with a policy. Whether it will even be possible to 
find such a Ministry, unless and until the communal 
difliculty be removed, is a moot question. Then, the 
period is too short, especially for a countrj’’ where 
I>emocratfc Government is now. A Minister only 
begins to learn his job and to get hold of the strings 
in three years. If it were^o^ years, then there would 
be more hope of real achievement. 

The Alinisters are too few and each has too many 
departments, especially since the number has been 
onlj’ tivo. As soon as he takes office, he is over- 
whelmed with flics and administrative detail. Heads 
of department ask for orders and instructions on 
this and that, and the Minister is involved in a 
perfect maze. He cannot find time to study the real 
problems of any department, and to evolve a real 
policy. 


Again, he is badgered and worried by a host of 
applications from political supporters and others 
for jobs and billets for relations and friends. The 
communal question intensifies the difficulties here 
very much, and a Muhammadan suffers the most 
because there are con.siderably fewer of his co- 
religionists in subordinate office, and the community 
thmlrs— and rightly thinks — that there should be a 
more just divi.sion. No Britisher from Home can 
possibly imagine the amount of worry — and -work of 
a uind-“that comes to a Alinister in this way. And 
when that AUnister is not sure of his majority, and 
does not want to lose one supporter in the Council 
Jus diihcultie.s are, indeed, very trying, 

'rhere has been considerable criticism of Dyarchy 
froni cx-Mimsters. and especially from those not long 
in offico. 1 he fact that it is so hard to rise above the 
maze of admini^rative detail to concentrate upon 
the real work of his office accounts for part of this 
criticism. But there is another reason for this 
criticism and this is the Indian uneducated idea of 
a Minister s position and powers. Alany, apparentlv 
tiunk y:at a Almister should be in power like a smafi 

As” VC .moneybnd vast 

As >ct, the Indian — or so it seems to me— do^'s not 
comprehvn.l the tact that a Jlinistrv m.^haram« 

of whartundV’tt’”^' “ " distribution 

^ accordance with that 

i.oUc>. Indians tahe- but little .account of fhe 
commitments of Government before therr time for 
schemes and projects already under we^h ^ ^ 

Nou. of these defects that I havT 
some are due to the non-e.vpeiience of the SanTnei 


to the fact tliafe he has yet to learn not only to 
administer, but even the ordinary outline of demo- 
cratic government itself. Some defects are due to 
the fact that a Atinistcr, an untrained administrator 
usually, is treated by his Secretariat much as is the 
Afember of Council. The British Alcmber has t^ventj’ 
years of administrative training, while the Indian has 
not the political equation to bother them. Other 
defects are inherent in the present constitution. 

But my point is that Dyarchy can be improved, 
and upon its basis a new constitution can be evolved, 
giving more responsibility and more of that ex- 
perience and trial of the art of government which I 
believe to be essential before full responsibility be 
granted in the Provinces. 

(‘ij) There is one most important point, which 
must be constantly remembered by every student of 
Indian affairs, when he attempts to grasp the position 
and growth of Parties, both in the Assembly or in the 
Bengal Council. A Alember of the Council may 
have joined the Swarajist Party, or the Liberal or 
the Union— the name does not matter — ^but if and 
when certain questions arise all that fades like a 
cinema picture, and the Indian Alember becomes at 
once just Hindu and Alulianimadan. Constantly 
and frequently the communal question . alters a 
situation, and asides of it, so to speak, crop up in the 
most unlikely places. I will give an instance, an 
illustration which may be more interesting than my 
personal observations. 

In the 192«I-C Legislative Council the Government 
of Bengal brought fonvard a Bill for the Reform of 
Local Self-Government. The object of the Bill 
was to democratise the whole system, bringing it 
into line with the Constitution. Now, all parties 
and every member recognized that such a Bill -was 
desirable, and, on the whole, the provisions and 
proposals in the Bill were approved. The Bill did 
not go far enough to satisfy the Swarajists and Radical 
Members. In spite of that, however, on the merits 
of the Bill itself, there would have been a majority- 
in favour of about 20. Then there arose this curious 
situation. The Swaraj Party at that time contained 
13 Muhammadan Alembers. Mr. C. R. Das was dead, 
and there were signs already of the decline of Swara- 
jist influence. The one idea of the Swarajists, then, 
was to keep the Party together. But if this Bill 
was even presented for a first reading, at once the 
question of communal representation would arise 
in full cry. The Swarajist Muhammadans would 
vote solid Aluhammadan, and the majority of the 
Swarajist Hindus would actively oppose— it might 
indeed break the Swarajist Party altogether. Its 
Icadem took hurried counsel — they made the matter 
a Hindu question without informing the Swarajist 
Muharnmadans, and by combining with the Aloderate 
Liberal Hindus on the other side, the combined 
Hindus prevented the introduction of the Bill, on 
the grounds that it was a reactionary measure, 
mu<Ji to the amusement of the Government Member 
m charge of the Bill, for he had heard nothing of the 
subterranean intrigue. 

The Swarajist Party is the only one which is 
organized with any efficiency. It captured the 
Congrps organization and used that. The victory 
that Jfc.'';on m 1924 was due partly to this organiza- 
tion. with no opposition of the same nature, with the 
younger yoo^l element to assist. The Swarajist 
w remnant of the Liberal Party, 

*1? Swarajists was a nearly allied group 
Independents. Besides that the 
Jittracted quite a number of Aluham- 
madan Members— a remarkable achievement, for 
Hffidu Party is in reality the Extreme 

organized and made by Mr. C. R. 
D^, a remarkable and talented individual whom 
^ ^nd who had th^ 

sincerity and patriotism, 
his ^ opponents, who only regretted that 

S ntir to -constructional work. 

Since Mr. Das s death the Party has been slowly 
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declining in numbers and influence, though it has 
retained its place as the main anti-Govemment 
Party by its appeal to the Nationalism of the Bengalee 
people, by specially identifying itself with the 
cause of the Political detenus, and by the sway that 
these have over the younger and more impressionable 
generation. 

But leaving the Swaraj Party aside — and even 
there several times discipline has nearly broken — 
what has struck one most during the life of the last two 
Bengal Councils has been the influence of what one 
may call ” personalities,*’ Personal feeling, personal 
like and dislike, feuds or quarrels between leaders 
or would-be leaders- — time and again these have 
prevailed over Party ties and election pledges. 
More than once ex-Ministers hav^e been seen voting 
with the Swarajists in attempts to defeat other 
Ministers. In the second Bengal Legislative Council 
tliere was a small majority for Dyarchy — to give 
the Constitution a chance. But Mr. C. R. Das’s 
influence together with, and taking advantage of, 
this tendency towards personalities was able just to 
defeat Government and the pro-Constitution groups. 

The years 1924-, 1925 and 1920 saw the gradual 
increase of the acute inter-communal hate and 
discord, and at the election at the end of 1920 only 
one Muhammadan was returned as a Swarajist. 
It seemed for a while as though a United Moslem 
Party might dominate the situation. But then again 
came into play this matter of personality, with a 
split into t^vo of the Party. One group followed Mr. 
Ghuznavi and another Sir Abdur Rahim. To 
begin with there appeared to be no political differ- 
ences between these leaders, but their differences 
were accentuated by the fact that Lord Lytton 
nominated Sir Abdur as a Minister, and he found 
it impossible, on account of his acutely pro-Muham- 
madan opinions as expressed in his famous Aligarh 
speech, to find a Hindu colleague to work with him. 
Many of us thought that it would have been wiser, 
and better for the Province, if Lord Lytton had 
•offered a Ministership to both of the Muhammadan 
leaders, *when probably at least one Hindu of in- 
fluence could have been found to work with them. 
But the opportunity was lost, Mr. Ghuznavi succeeded 
where Sir Abdur failed, and Mr. Chakravarti joined 
the former as a ^linistcr. Sir Abdur Rahim went 
into active opposition, and with the Swarajists and 
with deserters turned out that ^linistry in August, 
1927. Then after a period of investigation. Sir 
Stanley Jackson appointed Sir Provas Mitter and 
the Nawab Musharruf Hossain. They liave survived, 
in spite of the intrigue of the defeated Ghuznavi 
Group, and more remarkable, in spite of the fact 
that Sir Abdur Rahim has again endeavoured to 
evict the Muhammadan Minister. The Nawab 
Afusharruf Hossain was Sir Abdur’s lieutenant and 
nominee. But later there was one of the quarrels 
which are so frequent, and they too are now at 
enmity. 

I have given this account in the attempt to show 
the dominance of this feature — personal feeling — 
prevailing. 

The tendency therefore is for the formation of 
small groups under leaders and would be-leaders. 

Another feature of the situation is the very con- 
siderable number of members of the Council who arc 
candidates for the office of Minister. It would 
astonish the Commission if they could actually see 
how many there are — gentlemen who cannot under- 
stand why they have not been selected. Often these 
would-be ^linisters have no following, or hardly any 
followers, and they often also appear, at any rate, 
to have no outstanding abilit 3 >’ or recommendation 
in themselves for office. 

The whole position lacks stability'. Groups and 
little parties shift and change like the sands, and it 
is difficult to foresee what will happen a month or 
two ahead. 

The British Group of 10 members has, of course, 
since the initiation of the Reforms, fought consistently’ 
and steadfastly' to give the Constitution and the Law 


the chance to function. The Group is organized and 
works as one, and it has been the one factor in aid 
of steadiness and stability. In the absence of 
outstanding speakers or debaters on the Government 
benches, the British non-Oflicial has generally led 
the debate pro Dy^archy. But tliere has been so 
much intrigue, and so much by-play’, amongst the 
Muhammadan and Liberal Groups— during these 
past two years — ^that the British Group has been 
led to the determination, that, should the present 
Ministers be defeated, it will stand aside and support 
no more. 

Since 1924 the Council has wasted its time in this 
constant intrigue and faction fight. The majority 
in favour of the Constitution, as voted in the last 
Budget motion of Ministers’ salaries, was 80—40. 
And yet a stable Ministry cannot be formed. On 
the other hand, the condition of the people is one 
crying for amelioration. There is a huge field 
awaiting Reform — health and water supply, agricul- 
ture and education. There is now a little money — 
not much it is true — but sufficient for the commence- 
ment of progress. Nothing, or very’ little, is being 
done, because the representatives in the Council 
follow the example of their leaders, who quarrel 
amongst themselves as to who should be Ministers. 
They cannot sink their differences for the sake of 
their constituents, who need so much and receive 
so little of all that makes life worth living. 

I say, therefore, that tlie proposals which I have 
made are the limit that can be safely given, until 
there has been more education — education in the 
duties of leaders, and of representatives to their 
constituents, with less thought of themselves, and 
what they personally hope to gain from their position 
as Members of the Council. 

4. (c) (d) and (e) I have made my proposals, because 
I think that there must indeed be some attempt at 
the collective responsibility of a Ministry, and the 
elimination, if it can be done, of the individual 
Minister effect. It is the communal chasm, so I 
have said, which makes the solution so difficult. 
The Muhammadans although they have lately 
lent themselves to Hindu and Swarajist intrigue, 
for the special purpose of defeat of a Alinister, yet 
do not trust the Hindu. They know that educa* 
tionally tliey are backward in re the Hindu ; 
they know that they have fewer leaders of ability— 
the numbers at the Bar and in the law and professions 
prove that — they know, moreover, that Hindu 
wealth dominates theins ; that there are five Hindu 
landowners to one ATuhamniadan. Hence they fear 
the rule of a Hindu oligarchy' and they' do not 
desire the departure of the British official and the 
British connection. Tliey desire, of course, more 
power and position for themselves, and they will 
often speak in public of the Utopia with the Hindu 
and Muhammadan hand in hand governing their own 
country. 

But they know that that cannot be y'et, and 1 
foresee, when the Constitution does permit a Ministry 
as such, a communal battle even more bitter than any’ 
y’ct. 

A Governor’s position in this Province is difficult 
indeed. And yet for the future, if there is to be 
safety, he must surely be provided with more veto 
and more pow’er. Ifficre must be power to veto any’ 
unfair racial or communal treatment. There must 
be power to step in and govern if a Province reaches 
an absolute cul-dc-sac in its Ministry Government, 
or in the Legislative Council. Even of more import- 
ance than the powers of a Governor is his personality’ 
and ability for the task — a Governor with no 
experience of administration, a man who believes 
that the people must govern themselves, leaving 
aside the conditions, might do infinite hartn. It is 
to be hoped that the Commission wall lay’ the greatest 
stress upon the importance of selection. Governors 
should surely’ be selected for their fitness for the 
task and ability’ alone, leaving aside all British 
political con.sideration. 

4. (*) My’ opinion is lliat a Second Chamber is 
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there should be another short intermediary stage 
bcb5\'ccn Dyarchy and full-fledged self-government. 
Full representative govcmincnt can only be attained 
by a process of evolution and cannot be begotten in 
a' day If tlie Provinces arc granted more or less 
autonomy and tlie proposals adumbrated by the 
Associated British Chambers of Commerce are given 
effect to, they will be as near full self-government in 
the Provinces as can be desirable in the interest of 
good and cfTiCient government. But tlie all too 
sudden cataclysmic change in the system of the 
Centra] Government as advocated in the Nehru 
Rej)ort can scarcely be suited to the conditions still 
obtaining in India. The attempt to browbeat 
England, which is the fadiion nowadays, by passing 
“ Independence Resolutions “ or by suggesting that 
there will be internal upheaval leading to revolution 
if the sum total of the demands made by the vocifer- 
ous section of politically-minded India is not granted, 
need not be taken seriously. Let us be frank to 
ourselves and be frank to the world outside and say 
that, while our legitimate desire must be recognized 
as full self-government, wc should so shape our pace 
that in the process of reaching it we may not trip and 
fall into pitfalls of chaos and anarchy. 

In the folIOAving pages, while laying bare the 
glaring defects and shortcomings of the present cou- 
tution. I have endeavoured to put forward suggestions 
for a short intermediary stage before wc arc fit for 
full Dominion Status. 

I have also made it perfectly plain that the Moslems 
as a whole are not prepared to accept any furtlier 
Reforms or even tolerate the present Reforms, 
unless essential and fundamental safeguards for the 
protection of the legitimate rights and privileges 
of the important Minorities are embodied by Statute 
in the Constitution itself. 

There arc certain other matters which strictly 
speaking do not perhaps come within the terms of 
reference under which the Commission is acting. 
One such is Usury which affects vastly the economic 
condition of the people and indirectly interferes 
wiUi freedom of voting, inasmuch as the money- 
lending cla.ss can e.xercise undue influence over the 
indebted voters. For this reason I have deemed 
it necessary io deal with this as well as another 
matter, viz., the question of Public Hobdays which 
wflJ be found in the Appendix. 

^ , ABDELKERIM GHUZNAVI, 

Calcutta, dated the 20 //j August, 1028. 


PREAMBLE. 

Since the announcement of the appointment oi 
^e Indian Statutory Commission, politically mindec 
India has been split up into rivo camps, one foi 
opposing and tlie other for assisting the Commission 
1 hose who have settled down with the idea of co- 
operating with the Commission in order to assist ir 
cadmg India onward in the path of ordered progress 
have in view the goal of u self-governing India with 
Donunion Status conferred on her by tlie Brirish 
Parliament. Those who, from honest convictiom 
™ mere delight of causing obstruction, 

arc out to oppose and non-co-operato must evidently 

^ animated 

their gifted leader. Pundit Motilal Nehni. when he 
bluntly said before the Assembly the other day thai 
to think that tlic British 
Government seriously intends at any time cither in 
remote or in the near future really to give 
responsible Government to India ” ” 

It seems Uierclorc that .at tlic root ol the present 

h.s folloaving it is all blufl/pure knd slmpiron'tbe 


part of British statesmen, then the ground under 
the feet of the co-operators ivill be at once cut away 
and they may as well cry^ halt and take fresh stock 
of the situation. If, on the other hand, the contrary 
were the case then there can be no raison d'etre 
on the part of the non-co-operators to continue 
their obstruction. 

The crux therefore of the wliole position lies in 
frankly and fearlessly answering the straight question 

Is England Honest?’' It is no answer merely to 
say that those in authority from His Majesty the 
King-Emperor downwards to many eminent states- 
men including past Viceroys and our present 
noble-minded and high-souled Viceroy, H. E. Lord 
Irwin, have taken every available opportunity of 
nailing the colours to the mast, nor would it be 
sufficiently convincing to add that the charge of 
insincerity levelled by the Pundits cannot stand 
because by implication it would fasten total incom- 
petence and obtuseness on these stalwarts. The 
initial misconception of the Pundit seems to have 
been in thinking that Dominion Status involved 
the right of separation. To my mind therefore the 
only method of dispelling these clouds of doubts, 
misgivings and suspicions is, firstly, to consider 
whether {a) Dominion Status does or does not involve 
the right of separation, and (b) whether England 
can confer Dominion Status or in other words self- 
government to India purely in her own material 
interest. 

Now Dominion Status per se is not any particular 
mode of government. It merely involves the 
rel^ation by tJie British Parliament of the control 
which it directly exercises through the Secretary of 
State. A study of past history would at once 
reveal the fact tliat Dominion Status can never 
contemplate the right of separation. True, the 
United States of America tore herself away from the 
Empire, but she did so purely owing to the bungling 
and blundering of Lord North who paid no heed to 
the cry of *' no taxation without representation/* 
and seems to have been obsessed with the idea that 
America was colonised with all nondescripts, 
induding gangs of criminals, who had to be coerced 
and tied to the apron strings of the Empire by chains 
that memorable occasion, 
Pitt s liberal policy had onl 3 '' been followed and this 
vc^ Dominion Status granted, America would 
have remained, for all we luiow, within the 
British Commonwealth. 




— — aiiswui 15 uiac II IT. Teaiiy 

were to the material interest and benefit of England 
to keep all her Dominions in direct possession, control 
and tutelage in the same manner as she is holding 
India to-day, then there could never have been any 
reas^ for her relaxing her control ;from any part of 
her Dominions and there would have been no cause 
for her besto^wng self-government on any portion of 
her colonies and conquered territories. But he who 
runs can very well read that for a " nation of shop- 
keepers and traders " their material and genuine 
^ obtaining trade facilities 

much as possible the markets of the 
T° ^2"® “ material and funda- 

no nation which has only 
be inclined to shoulder 
^ th„ „ burden or incur the unnecessary worry 

a country simply for the fun of 
go emmg it ,n the interest or otherwise of tlie 

fromTh^tw^"* •'over relieve herself 

toanv "ith respect 

Hs ^ territories which cannot stand on 

IS ODDosrd^n -df govern itself. Thus it 

InSS^t comraonsense and business 

of couTili governance 

and ivhere trade facilities are secured 

govern thenf . the people are fit to 

to conclurte^w tl'crcfore, not reasonable 
are^Sillv fit^ the people of this country 

interest'wmS^i°K®' England in her own 

interest noutd be only too glad to relieve herself of 
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her thankless task of directly governing this country ? 
The United States of America are at present engaged 
in the verj' same problem witli regard to the Philip- 
pine Islands where, though the Commission appointed 
hy the States reported unfavourably, yet a further 
trial is being given. Kngland would have long ago 
washed her hands of the direct governance of this 
country if India were really a nation. Unfortunately 
she is not so yet and not only does this sub-continent 
of ours contain millions of unlettered men, but it is 
composed of large assortments of races and creeds 
hereditarily antipathetic to one another, which so far 
have not been able, unaided, to form a joint govern- 
ment acceptable to all the different peoples that go 
to make India. With the march of time, conditions, 
however, have greatly improved and the course set 
by the Reforms was chosen in the confident hope that 
India could settle down as one great happy family, 
self-governing yet still remaining within the British 
Empire. We Indians also share that hope, and it is 
for that reason that patriotic men of all schools of 
thought are united in demanding a further stage in 
the onward march. 

Fuixive Consiiiuiion must contaUi Statutory Safe- 
guards for Minorities. But here it is my duty as a 
Moslem and as one who has been in public life for 
over thirty years and studied the past and present 
conditions prevailing in his communit 3 ^ who feels 
their pulse, and who shares their aspirations and 
misgivings, to utter a word of caution. 

Moslems of India, if anything, are more interested 
than other communities in the general question of the 
extension of the Reforms and the grant of larger 
and more fundamental and permaneht powers of 
self-government. They are equally interested in 
the general political progress of this great country, 
to which they have given their own glorious traditions 
of organised government and of the generous treat- 
ment of minorities and even of aliens ; but whatever 
future constitution may be evolved, that Constitution 
must contain Statutory safeguards for the just and 
legitimate rights and privileges of tlie minor com- 
munities, particularly the most important minor 
community, viz., the Moslems of India. Without 
these safeguards embodied in the Constitution itself, 
Moslems of India are not only opposed to further 
extension of the Reforms, but even to their present 
continuance, as they fear that in such eventuality tlie 
net result would be the extinction of Moslem political 
existence and influence in India. 

These fears arc equally shared by the sixty millions 
of the Depressed Classes. Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Raja, M.L.A. representing the Depressed Classes 
emphatically stated that “ they (the Depressed 
Classe.s) would tell the Commission that they could 
not but view w’ith fear and anxiety the decreasing 
power of the British element and the increasing power 
of the caste-bound oligarchy and that the Commission 
should on no account sacrifice the interests of the 
Minority Communities out of deference to the wishes 
and sentiments of the Majority Community. He 
would tell them that the politically-minded class 
form but a microscopic minority who were now 
nervous of being exposed about their real attitude 
towards the Depressed Classes and were therefore 
afraid of facing the Commission.” 

Thus it is a sine qua non wdth the Jlosicms of India 
that adequate and indefeasible safeguards for the 
due maintenance of their just and legitimate rights 
and privileges should be made a part and parcel of 
the future Constitution itself. 

As in all the Memoranda submitted by the various 
Moslem Associations throughout India including the 
Central National Muhammadan Association, of which 
I have the honour to be the President, as also by 
various prominent Moslem public men, these points 
have been stressed, I need only refer to them \%'ithout 
enlarging upon them here myself. I shall briefly 
enumerate those safeguards later on in the course 
of this Memorandum and say no more about them 
here. I therefore assume that these safeguards shall 
be duly incorporated by statute in the new Constitu- 


tion which will be the outcome of the labouns of the 
Indian Statutorj’^ Commission. 

INTER^IEDIARY STAGE. 

Assuming then that Statutory safeguards will be 
provided for the protection of minorities, the next 
question to consider will be w'hether wc are fit at 
the present moment for receiving full power of self- 
government with Dominion Status straight away, 
without an intermediate period, however .short. The 
IMontagu-Chclmsford Reform Scheme contemplated 
gradual constitutional development in this country 
and, as a preliminary step, introduced Dyarchy for 
a period of ten years. Though Dyarchy has been 
tried and found wanting in its various aspects, yet 
having regard to hard and plain facts, whicli are 
stubborn things, it seems that there should be an 
intermediate stage, albeit with tlie grant of Provincial 
Autonomy, between Dyarchy and Dominion Status. 

I realise that tliere is an intensive feeling among a 
section of our advanced politicians tliat full-fledged 
self-governing powers should be conferred on India 
to-morrow. If I sincerely felt that wc were ready at 
the present moment to assimilate such powers, no 
one would have been more emphatic in his demand 
than myself for the immediate grant of the same. 
But looking calmly and soberly around us and 
realising that even jarring communal and racial 
interests yet remain unadjusted, that the political 
sense of our electors is not j’^et appreciably developed, 
that the question of illiteracy is not yet sufficiently 
tackled, nor the necessity for taking a disi>assionatc 
view of all conflicting questions, the supreme dut^” of 
placing nationhood above community'’ or self yet fully 
understood, I for one think that it uill be wiser in 
the best interests of our country itself not to rush 
headlong, but to accelerate the pace towards Dominion 
Status and go tlirough a short intcrmediaiy'’ stage. 

Before indicating briefly how that intermediate 
stage should be shaped, having had the advantiige 
of working the Reforms and Dyarchy throughout 
this period, during which rtvice I acted as a Minister, 
I should like first of all to point out some inherent 
and flagrant defects of the d>mrchical system. 

DYARCHY. 

Those who have \vorked the Reforms, and oven 
eminent English statesmen, are agreed that Dyarchy 
is not workable. Speaking in the House of Lords, 
some time back, the present Secretary of State for 
India is reported to have said, ” I myself was always 
dist^stful of the dyarchical principles. It 
seems to me to savour of a land of pedantic and hide- 
bound Constitution to which the Anglo-Saxon 
Communities have not generally responded, and 
which, in my anticipation, was unlikely to make a 
successful appeal to a community whose political 
ideals were so largely derived from Anglo-Saxon 
Models.” The late Lord Curzon, too, expressed 
himself as follows in an earlier debate in the House of 
Lords : — " I abominate the system of Dyarchy, but 
when the Committee of your Lordslups' House 
decided to recommend it, because they said they 
could not find another alternative, I bowed my head 
and acquiesced.” Even Sir William Manis recorded 
his opinion as follows : — ” Dyarchy is obviously a 
cumbrous, complex, confused sy.stem, having no 
logical basis, rooted in compromise, and defensible 
only as a transitional experiment.” Lord Lytton, 
in his swan-song, gave expression to his views about 
the present Constitution in the following words : — 
** The existence of an Exccutiv’e whicli cannot be 
removed by the Legislature and of a I.x3gislature which 
cannot be removed by the Executive is not calculated 
to produce harmony bertveen the two, and witliout 
harmony between the Legislature and the Executive, 
efficient gov’cmmcnt is impossible. To ensure 
harmony an elected Legislature requires an Executive 
responsible to it and removable b}*- it, and an irremov- 
able Executive requires a nominated Legislature.” 

The first and foremost^reform that 1 am impelled 
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to press before the Members of the Commission is to 
remove the anomaly where half the Government have 
got to depend on the vote for their salary, nay, for 
their existence, whereas the other half have not. 
Independence of action must be restored to the 
entire Executive or the whole Executive must sail 
in the same boat. History teaches us that where the 
Executive has been strong, the State has been 
efliciently governed and, therefore, prosperous and 
powerful and vice versa. This has been true in 
autocracies and monarchies as well as in democracies. 

Tiie democratic system of government prevails 
in England where, however, it is the Executive that 
controls the lAigislature, a fact not sufficiently 
realised in tiris country. In the United States of 
America and Switzerland, the Executive can always 
count on remaining in office for several years and 
thereby combines responsibility and power for its 
acts. Therefore, without an Executive irremovable 
for a certain period, no efficient government is at all 
possible. In England, as has been stated already, 
the Executive which controls the Eegislature is, 
however, responsible to the Legislature. If there is 
an adverse vote it is the whole Executive that goes 
o\it of office and another Executive formed out of 
another party takes its place and likewise controls 
the Legislature. This is due to the admirable party 
system prevailing in England where the Executive 
is only formed from the party that is in a majority, 
or a coalition Executive is formed wliich also controls 
the majority. That feature being absent in this 
country, the Executive must be formed with members 
having absolutely equal status, equal powers, and 
equal independence of action, and they must be 
sure of a certain uninterrupted period of office if 
they arc expected to do any substantial work, and 
not merely look to their own existence. 

The evils of the dyarohical system of Executive 
are manifold. A single instance will suffice to prove 
its innate and inherent unsuitabilitjn It is a matter 
of common knowledge in Bengal, as well as, outside, 
that the last Ministry which was composed of myself 
and Mr. B. C, Chakravarty, w'as wrecked by foul 
means ; by intrigue and worse, or, putting it plainl}^ 
by briberj’ and corruption. As regards the latter 
evil, I intend to devote a whole section to it later on. 
Here I merely desire to point out that even the failure 
of the Bengal National Bank, with which the Hindu 
Minister was connected, together with bribery and 
corruption would not have •\>Tecked the last Ministry'. 
It was wrecked owing to the vmnt of harmony 
between the Reserved half and the Transferred half 
of the Government. The difficulties of the Transferred 
half, particularly in Bengal, have been mainly due 
to financial stringency. If a Minister worth his salt 
desired to achieve some material good for his country 
and countrymen by carrjdng out policies which, 
again, depended on the amount of money he could 
secure from the Finance Member, it would be only 
natural that occasions might arise when for this 
verj- reason he would be constantly at loggerheads 
with the Finance Jlember. That is what actually 
happened during the last Ministr>- when the Finance 
Member also happened to be the Vice-Fkesident and 
Leader of the House. Lhiring a ministerial crisis, 
n-s well as on other occasions, the Government Whip 
w.is always made to consider it his business not only 
to whip lip the official members, but also the 
nominated non-officials and approach even the 
elected members. When a ministerial crisis arose 
during the hast ministry-, the Leader of the House 
who happened to te the Finance Member, withoui 

the concurrence 

or at least one of them, who was constantly pc.steiine 
him for money and often successfully getting it out 

tie ahsoTiiSvffi-' -Mely ttluFs 

^ - fair-minded support of the Governor 
dclibc^tely mstnicted the then Government Wffiip 
nominated non-officiM 
n cmlxim that they were free to vote a.s they liked 
>fr. Dutt made this .statement before me and he wdll] 


if necessary, verify it. The nominated members, 
who on every other previous occasion were ac- 
customed to receive tlie mandate that they had to 
vote for the Ministers, on this occasion, receiving a 
different mandate, interpreted it to mean that the 
Government, or at least the Reserved side, as 
represented by the Leader of the House, did not look 
upon the Ministry with favour and as these nominated 
members depended for their seats in the Council 
on the favour of Government, they naturally knew' 
how to trim their sails. Tlnis several of them 
abstained from voting and one actually voted against 
one of the Ministers. Hence, but for tliis contretemps 
the Ministry could not have been wrecked, with all 
the exertions on the part of the Constitution Wreckers 
even in unholy alliance with other mandate breakers. 

\\^atever may have been the practice in the 
I-egislative Assembly with regard to the nominated 
members, in Bengal, at least, during the time of 
Lord Lytton if not before, there has ahvays been 
an unwritten convention that the nominated members 
were ahvays expected to vote with the Government. 

For a further elucidation of the incidents narrated 
above I would respectfully invite the Members of 
the Commission to a perusal of my speech on that 
occasion and a subsequent speech shortly after, 
which will be found in the Appendix. 

Thus if both the halves of the Executive Govern- 
ment had been sailing in the same boat, in other 
words, had been equally dependent on the vote for 
their existence, a contretemps of this description 
would never have taken place. To my mind this 
alone damns the dyarchical system. 1 therefore 
repeat with all the emphasis at my command that 
the first and foremost reform the Commission will 
have to recommend, so far as the Executives in the 
Provinces are concerned, is to remove this anomaly 
and in its i>lace give us an Executive either of the 
type obtaining in England, S^vitze^land, the U.S.A. 
or Sweden ; in other words there should be either 
all Members forming the Executive or all Ministers 
wdth an assured definite period of office. All know- 
ledge and experience point conclusively to the fact 
that a Government worthy of the name, whether 
Autocratic, or Democratic and Responsible, must 
ahvays be one Organic Entity. 


TRANSFERRED DEPARTMENTS. 

** The Transferred Departments are in the hands of 
tile Ministers w’ho are supposed to be responsible to 
^e House, but wLilc all the appearance of democracy 
IS there, it is a shell without the kernel. The Minister 
has to run his departments, but he must have a 
permanent Secretary over whom he has no sufficient 
If fh® Minister wants anyOiing to be done, 
the Secretary can go over his head to the Governor 
and the latter can overrule the Minister. The result 
IS that although the Minister is said to be responsible 
w the House, he has to cany out the orders of the 
Governor. Such are the words uttered by a late 
meniber of the Viceroy’s Executive Council regarding 
his Imowledge of the working of the Transferred 
departments. Anotlier member of a Provincial 
Council who has many years* experience 
of the working of the Dyarchy said, “ The Minister 
as no individuality of his owm nor is he really 
respons^le to the Legislature, he is really a mandatory 
of the Governor. The Ministers occupy in popular 
estimation a distinctly inferior status as members of 
nc Government ; they are not servants of the 
Grown like the members of the Executive Council, 
out are riic nominees of the Governor. The members 
Council take official precedence 
® Ministers. The newest Executive Coun- 
ciHor IS thus senior to the oldest Minister. The 
A iniste^ are precluded under the law' from being 
ominated by the Governor as Vice-President and 
are not qualified to succeed him as temporary 
diinng the periods of vacancy arising 
ddenly or by the Governor’s going on leave. . . . 
xftese resections and limitations have stamped tlie 
lumstiy- in the opinion of the general public of 
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India as the inferior half of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. . . I shall now quote from a despatch of 
the Government of Bombay who, writing in 1018, 
said, " Practically all proposals of importance put 
forward by the ^linister in charge of any of the 
Departments will involve a reference to the authori- 
ties in charge of the Reserved Departments. There 
are few, if any, subjects on which functions of two 
sections of the Government would not overlap ; 
secondly, it will be seldom possible in the case of a 
transferred subject for a Minister to dispense with 
reference to the departments concerned with the 
Reserved subjects." This, therefore, means that 
under the dyarchical arrangement Government comes 
to be split up vertically into so many parts, each part 
being responsible to a different sovereign authority. 

Finance. — I shall now proceed to illustrate this 
point by showing the relation of the Transferred 
Subjects with the Finance Department, and in doing 
so I shall quote from my previous Memorandum on 
the rvorking of the India Act of 1919 and the Rules 
thereunder in Bengal, dated 8th October. 1924. 

" (n) Under Rule 37 {g) (3), it is the duty of the 
Finance Department in connection with the budget 
and supplementary estimates to examine and advise 
on all schemes of new expenditure for which it is 
proposed to make provision in the estimates, and they 
are authorised to decline to provide in the estimates 
for any schemes which have not been so examined. 
Presumably, the intention in framing tliis Rule was 
that waste of money through the adoption of im- 
mature and unsound schemes was to be avoided, and 
the Finance Department was considered to be in a 
position to guard against such waste through its 
power of examination and of declining to provide 
for any schemes for nesv expenditure not examined 
by them. On the other hand, the whole intention 
of the Government of India Act is that Ministers 
should be left free to pursue a dehnite policy of their 
own, for which they are to he responsible to the 
Legislative Council. In practice, it has been found 
that the Devolution Rule referred to above has had 
the effect of vesting excessive powers in the Finance 
Department. The financial examination of schemes 
is regarded as implying a minute and meticulous 
scrutiny by the Finance Department of the smallest 
technical details of each project which would be better 
left to the discretion of the administrative depart- 
ment. In fact, the Finance Department have 
practically placed themselves in the position of 
experts in every department, instead of confining 
themselves to the more general aspects of each scheme 
in its financial bearings, which appears to have been 
the intention of the framers of the Government of 
India Act. The result is that Ministers arc only 
too often unable to cany through their schemes in 
the form approved by them and in which they are 
put by the heads of departments and other expert 
officers, who alone are in a position to judge as to the 
soundness or otherwise of such schemes. The rules 
should be changed so as to limit the powers of the 
Finance Department. 

" Under the present procedure, w'hich is explained in 
Section 204 of the Secretariat Instructions, even after 
a scheme has been sanctioned with the approval of 
the Finance Department and money provided in 
the budget, no expenditure of a recurring nature can 
be incurred \vithout the consent of the Finance 
Department, which should have no power to interfere 
with the discretion of the administrative department 
to incur expenditure within the limit of the budget 
grant. The administrative department should also 
be given power to make rc-appropriation within its 
budget allotment from one minor head to another 
without reference to the Finance Department. The 
absurd position at present is obvious from the fact 
that the Minister in charge of a department has not 
the power to transfer even one rupee from one minor 
head to another without submitting the case to the 
Finance Department for their approval. 

" (6) In order to allow the Ministers the nece^ary 
discretion in the matter of formulating their policies 


and carrying them out, it must be ensured that 
sufficient funds arc placed at their disposal. The 
practice at present in vogue is that the purse being 
common, both sides sit together and settle the 
budget. In this connection a reference is invited 
to the report of the Joint Select Committee on 
clause I of the Government of India Bill of 3919 
where they recommended that the Governor should 
allocate a definite portion of revenue to the transferred 
subjects and also a definite portion of the balance. 
I am of opinion that IMinisters should be given an 
adequate separate purse for the transferred subjects 
under their charge. Certain sources of revenue 
may be set apart for this purpose. A special 
Financial Secretary as provided by Devolution 
Rule 30 should be appointed to look after tlie finance 
of tlie transferred departments. If this were done, 
the friction which is found to exist between the 
Finance Department and the transferred departments 
in various provinces would tend to disappear, and 
the Ministers would have a fair chance of carrjdng 
out their responsibility to the Legislative Council 
by formulating their schemes and putting them into 
action." 

The above is Avhat I .said in 1024. I adhere to it 
with the following necessary modifications, as the 
time has now come to proceed to a further stage in 
our political evolution. The classification of the 
Transferred and Reserved subjects should be revised 
and, since it has become necessar>'^ to have a homo- 
geneous Executive, it has tlicrcfore become 
unnecessary to have any so-callcd Transferred 
Subjects. All subjects should be administered by 
the new Executive except X-aw and Order, which 
may be placed under the direct charge of the 
Governor. 

If it is deemed desirable to transfei Law and Order 
also, I would then suggest an alternative proposal. 
The Minister holding the portfolio of Law and Order 
should have a Board to assist him in administering 
that department, consisting of three members, one 
Hindu, one Moslem, and one European, appointed 
by the Governor ; tlie Governor retaining the 
power of vetoing any measure which he considered 
necessary in tlie interest of public safct>’' and also 
initiating any measure, which he considered necessaty'^ 
for the maintenance of public safety. 

POSITION OF MINISTERS IN RELATION TO 
THE GO\^RNOR. 

This to my mind has depended, during the present 
transition period, on the personality of the Ministers 
and the personality” of the Governors. So far as 
Bengal is concerned, I conceive it to be my duty to 
testify publicly that my relations as Minister both 
vvith Lord Lytton and His Excellency Sir Stanley 
Jackson have always been most cordial. As I have 
said alsevvhere, this matter solely depends not only 
on the personality of the Minister who must be wortli 
his salt, but also on the personality of the Governor, 
who is there to listen to his advice, to give his advice, 
who is there to guide liim and be guided by him. 1 
have to acknowledge publicly my indebtedness to H. 
E. Sir Stanley Jackson, who ahvay^s supported me in 
all the policies that it was my privilege to initiate, 
sometimes even in the face of opposition on tlie part 
of members on the Reserv’ed side, and who never 
failed to give me tlio benefit of his advice nor was 
ever chary of accepting my” advice. 

All this has been more or less personal, but the 
inherent defects of the dyarchiail system with res|icct 
to tlie relation between the Governor and his Minister, 
as revealed in other provinces, should be remedied 
and the position properly defined, so as to remove the 
possibility of any” hitch or difficulty” as pointed out 
in the extracts already quoted from the dicta of 
several distinguished persons, some of whom have 
held high position as members of the Executive 
Council of the \^icero 3 ” and others had personal 
experience in working the dy'archical sy’stem as 
members of the Frovdncial Executiv'c Councils and 
also as IMinisters. In this connection I would 
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recommend to the .^rembers of tlie Commission a 
perusal of a book entitled " The Working of Dyarchy 
in India,” published by Taraporevala Sons and Co., 
Bombay, particularly chap. IV, pp. 42 — 60 on 
Dyarchy in the Pro\'inccs. 

CORRI’PT PRACTICES UNDER DYARCHY. 

(а) In the Council. 

(б) In the Electorates. 

With regard to this I shall confine my rcmaiks 
to (a) only. 1 shall deal with (6) under Franchise 
and Electoral Rules. Wit)i the inauguration of 
Dyarchy in Bengal a formidable canker has been 
introduced into our public life, which is eating up its 
vciy' vitals I have no experience regarding tliis 
evil in other Province.s, so my remarks under this 
head will be confined to this Province only. 

In the Electoral Rules provision that has been 
made is scarcely sufficient against corrupt practices 
during elections, but there seems to be no provision 
against such practices in the Councils. If there are 
representatives of the people who can stoop so low 
as to sacrifice their principles and convictions for a 
ronsidemtion, the Commission would be lacking in 
tlieir duty if they did not recommend an adequate 
and effective provision being made against such 
delinquencies in the Councils. 

It has been my privilege to act as Minister rivice 
in two different terms of the Reformed Council, 
and I regret to have to say that on both occasions 
my ministry has suffered from these evil practices. 
I shall first take the case in 1024 when Mr. Fazl ul 
Huq was my colleague. At that time the late Mr. 
C R. Das had ushered in his Swarajya Party, a 
wclhtrained, compact and disciplined body who were 
out to non-co-operate fiom wdthin, with the avowed 
object of wrecking the Constitution by means fair 
or foul on the plausible adage ])roudly vaunted that 
'■ nothing was too mean to achieve the end.” While 
I was in office in 1024 three successive onslaughts 
were made against us. The first was in February 
when a Motion of No Confidence was brought up 
only to be rejected by the House, proving that we 
did enjoy its confidence. On this the first occasion 
the sinister weapon was not yet employed. There- 
after in ISIarch our salaries were refused by a snap 
majority of one. I characterise it as a snap majority 
because though the evil practices were for the first 
time tlien started, tlicre was also the accident of 
cert«'iin members amongst our supporters having 
been unavoidably absent at the time of the voting. 
Anyhow corruption in the Council began from this 
date, viz., J^Iarch, 1924, On this particular occasion 
as far as is knowm only one or rivo members were 
bought over. Thereafter when the salaries were 
refu.scd for the second time on the 2Cth August, 1924, 
a larger number of members succumbed to temptation. 
Threat, intimidation, pressure of an unwarranted 
Icind were used with regard to some and the votes of 
certain otliers were actually purchased. Matters 
like these arc almost always difficult to prove in a 
Court of Law, but all circumstantial evidence obtained 
at the time left no doubt tliat such was tlie case. 
Many members of Government, including the 
Governor himself, came to know' of it at the time, and 
then the I^csident of the Council would equally 
bear out what I Iiave stated. Corruption anywhere 
is bad enough, but practised in.sidc our Council can 
only tend to make our public life stink in the nostrils 
of all honest men. These evil practices, far from 
abating, have gone on increasing from that time 
onwards. 

L;itor on in 1027 when another ministry came into 
being in Bengal, that ministiy*, too, \Yas wrecked by 
methyls .sucli as these, but on that particular 
occasion there was an additional cause which has 
been already fully dealt with above. 

During the General Elections in 192G the Central 
Moslem Council Party under my lead set up a large 
number of candidates in the various Moslem con- 
sUtucncics. Out of a total number of 39 filoslem 


seats some 17 or 18 were captured by our party, 
8 or 9 members came under the segis of Sir Abdur 
Rahim and amongst the balance 2 were Swarajists 
and the rest, belonging to no party, were returned on 
no ticket except their o^vn. In January 1027 the 
strength of the Central Moslem Council Party was 
amply demonstrated by the fact that amongst the 
candidates who stood for election to the Vice- 
Presidentship of the Council, the Central Moslem 
Council Party’s candidate defeated the others by a 
fair majority and was duly elected. WTien forming 
his ministry, in spite of this fact. Lord Lytton, the 
then Governor, was persuaded to send for Sir Abdur 
Rahim and he asked him to form a ministry and 
secure a Hindu colleague. For reasons into which 
it is unnecessary to enter Sir Abdur Rnhim had 
succeeded in making himself particularly odious to 
the Hindus, with the result that he could not find 
any Hindu co-operating member who would agree 
to be his colleague in the ministry. A few days 
thereafter ILord Lytton had to ask for his resignation 
and thereafter the ministry was simultaneously 
offered to kir. B. C. Chakravarti and myself. The 
partisans of Sir Abdur Rahim forthwith launched 
an active propaganda against me, raising the 
obviously false plea that I had insulted the Moslem 
Community by agreeing to work with a Hindu 
and far more so with Mr. Chakravarti, who it was 
alleged had refused to work w'ith Sir Abdur Rahim — 
a statement which had no foundation in fact. But 
for this fattx pas that ministry could never have 
been ^vTecked. The failure of Sir Abdur Rahim 
generated personal hatred and jealousies with the 
result that the Swarajists, who during this term of 
the Council had not come in sufficient numbers, 
found ready allies in Sir Abdur Rahim and his 
follo\%fing, and combined they decided to throw out 
the salaries of the Ministers in March 1927. On 
this occasion when a total refusal of the salaries w'ould 
have meant a breakdown in the Constitution itself, 
men who had come with a mandate from their 
constituencies to work the Constitution, and who 
had hitherto supported the Constitution, were seen 
to go to the opposite lobby. Some were impelled 
thereto by personal feeling, but there were others 
whose voting power was actually purchased ; but 
as the Moslem wing of the ministry had the support 
of a large following who, as already stated, were 
returned during the elections with the help of the 
Central Moslem Council Party and its funds, a few 
W'ho seceded from the party owing to temptation 
did not make any appreciable difference, with the 
result that the motion for the refusal of ihe salaries 
was defeated by a majority of 13 or 14. Thereafter 
a fresh attempt was made in the following August 
when a vote of ” No Confidence ” was moved on 
flimsy or rather on no public ground whatsoever 
but merely with the deliberate object of v-rrecking 
the ministry. Advantage was taken of the failure 
at this juncture of the Bengal National Bank with 
which Mr. B. Chala-avarti, one of the Ministers, was 
intimately connected, and a motion was tabled soon 
after the said financial crisis. On this occasion 
corruption played a very large part, and it .was so 
flagrant and conducted in such a brazen manner that 
the incidents of that occasion were more or less 
^own to most people who took interest in politics 
in Bengal. The exact incidents of that occasion 
were set out in a confidential Note prepared at the 
time, copy of which with enclosures ^vill be found in 
the confidential Appendix. This Note will give all 
the available details, most of which were known at 
the time to the C.I. Department of the Government 
of Bengal. The evil practices were so flagrant and 
s^^nncless that I felt constrained to exclaim at 
the end of my speech opposing the motion in the 
parodied words of the poet ; — 

'' Oh what a rarity 

” Of honour and charity 

'* Under the Sun 1 ” 

vide Council Proceedings, Vol. xxvi, p, 252. 
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By a strange irony of Fate and for reasons into 
which I need not enter. Sir Abdur Rahim has now 
turned against the principal actor in that drama 
with the remnant of his following. He has again 
joined the Swarajists and a motion of “ No Con- 
fidence ” was brought up recently in March last 
against the present Ministers. On this occasion, 
so far as has been ascertained, corrupt practices 
were indulged in on both sides as confidential en- 
quiries amongst members of the Council will easily 
show. Incidentally the ministry was not over- 
thrown on this occasion. This was due, however, 
chiefly to the over-zealous support lent to it on the 
part of the then Leader of the House, a Member on 
the Reserved side, which was much talked about at 
that time and reports of which appeared in many of 
the dailies. This shows up the other side of the 
picture where a Member on the Reserved side, when 
it suits him, can take the Ministry under his fostering 
wing and overstep the bounds of legitimate assist- 
ance, which is expected from him by the Ministers, 
by even holding out threats to an elected Member 
of the CounciT within the Council Chamber itself. 
A copy of the report of the incident, as was published 
in one of the Journals, will be found in the Appendix. 

It is nauseating to dilate on conditions such as 
these, and I take it that more than a sufficient case 
has been made out for the adoption of the most 
stringent measures against corrupt practices in our 
Councils. It will be one of the most serious problems 
which the Commission will have to solve in the 
interest of the purity of public life in Bengal. 

FRANCHISE. 

In the Montagu-Chelmsford report we read : — 
'' The much larger electorates that will now be set 
up, though still a mere fraction of the population, 
will be devoid of political experience. The habit 
of considering political issues to be decided by a 
man’s own judgment, or realising the value of the 
proper use of a vote and of judging candidates 
with regard to their fitness to represent the electors* 
views, have all to be acquired. These difficulties 
will be increased by the general lack of education.” 
I have to confess with regret that the misgivings 
expressed by the framers of the Montford report 
have been more than fulfilled, and general education 
has not since spread at any appreciable rate to 
justify any further enlargement of the present 
franchise. General education of the masses still 
progresses at a snail’s speed, and during these ten 
years, the value of the proper use of a vote has 
scarcely been realised by the ordinary elector, 

I fear my views on franchise will scarcely coincide 
with the chorus of voices from this and other provinces 
demanding further enlargement. On the other hand 
I am constrained to say that those advocating 
further enlargement could not have given this matter 
their very serious and careful consideration. Nor 
have they frankly and fearlessly stated what has 
been or might have been their experience had they 
directly participated in any electioneering campaign. 
If they have, then I am all the more surprised that 
they could have at all urged further enlargement 
after the experience which they must have obtained. 

Education has spread less among tlie IMosIems than 
amongst the Hindus. Thus the political sense of the 
average Hindu voter i.s somewhat above that of his 
Moslem confrere. Further the Hindu elector 
possesses an innate collective sense, and whatever 
may be his own individual opinion he follows the 
lead of the majority' of the Hindu intelligentsia 
who are responsible for forming majority' Hindu 
opinion. The Hindu elector automatically takes his 
cue from the Congress-cum-Swarajist coterie. Thus 
more than 80 per cent, of the politically-minded 
Hindus and tlie Hindu voters are controlled by this 
coterie. A so-called T^Ioderate or Liberal Hindu 
seeking election purely on such a ticket finds himself 
nowhere, unless he can supplement liis efforts by 
tlie length of his purse or unless he has uncommon 
local influence. With the Moslem elector, the case 


is entirely otherwise. Tliere are no well-organised 
Moslem parties nor a homogeneous Moslem intelli- 
gentsia to control the mass of Moslem electors. 
During the first General Election which took place 
immediately after tlie inauguration of the Reforms, 
a small percentage only of tiie electorate went to 
the polling booth, and they were swayed in their 
choice mainly by the personal influence which the 
several candidates could exercise. Thereafter corrupt 
practices in the Council began to filter down to the 
electorates, u’itli the result that at everj'’ successive 
General Election corrupt practices have been 
increasing in geometrical progression. Hitherto 
in our rural areas we have had to contend udth many 
evils, and there was a crjung need for many a social 
reform. With the introduction of the Reforms, 
a greater evil has penetrated into our rural areas, 
simply because an edged toy has been placed in tlie 
hands of an infant, a seed has been sown in un- 
prepared soil, an illiterate or half-literate elector has 
been given the power of voting, tantamount toplacing 
the cart before the horse. Having realised vaguely 
that the franchise has conferred some sort of power 
on him, the elector, instead of using that power for 
the proper selection according to merit of a candidate 
seeking election, finds in it a ready instrument 
to turn to his profit. If only an authentic and real 
return of the election expenses of candidates could 
be obtained, it would be a staggering revelation as 
to what expenses a candidate had to incur by way of 
corruption. The electors being enriched in the 
process, and the successful candidate ha\’ing secured 
his election by a heavy outlay, he is naturally prone 
to recoup himself from the well-filled purses of the 
popular Ministers who have to seek his vote, or from 
the Swarajist caucus who are out to destroy tlie 
Constitution by methods “however mean.” Thus 
woe to the unfortunate Minister who, out of his sense 
of integrity and honour, refuses to unloosen his 
purse-strings and pander to the whims and caprices 
of the blacklegs, for he is foredoomed to fall ; and it 
matters not a scrap what ability he may possess or 
what past services he may have rendered to his 
country or how conscientiously he may have been 
discharging the onerous duties of his office. If he 
wishes to retain his seat on the ministerial guddcc, 
he must have abundant patronage, by way of 
vendor’s licenses or otherwise, to bestow and long 
purse-strings to unloosen, and bow down to the 
caprices and whims of all the blacklegs that have 
in their turn been fleeced in the process of Ihcir 
own election to tlie Council. Thus a mcrry-go-round 
of profit and loss and loss and profit has been installed, 
with the electors and their representatives moving in 
a vicious circle and whirling round the Ministers. 
Such is the sad and sickening picture of the inner 
workings of the present system. There is a silver 
lining to every cloud and, in the midst of this 
nauseating cesspool, be it said to the credit and 
gloiy^ of Bengal that there are many honourable 
exceptions, botli amongst the electors and their 
representatives in the Council. 

The body physical requires a true and faithful 
diagnosis to discover a cancer or a tumour for opera- 
tion at tlie hands of the surgeon. The body politic 
likewise requires a truthful narration of the evils that 
beset it, if remedy is sought at tlic hands of the political 
surgeons, namely, the membens of the Commission. 
This alone has impelled me to place the actual facts 
that have come under my observation, though I 
confess I had to do it with a pang of shame for my 
o^^•n countrymen. But the sting is taken away when 
1 recollect that ijolitical life in England too, and in 
other democratic countries has had to emerge from 
such ccsspooLs and quagmires. In their case it was 
possible to purge public life, only because there were 
men who did not slirink from probing the ills to tlieir 
very depths, and we have to follow their example 
if we at all desire to sec that our political life should 
be equally purged of such rank evils. Now with 
these hard facts before us, can we conscientiously 
advocate any further enlargement of the franchise 
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before a much greater advance has taken place in 
the general education and political sense ol the 
masses of the electorates ? If anything, one w^ld 
bo inclined rather to advocate tliat the franemse 
qualifications should be sufficiently raised in order 
to secure a better class of electors, and one would be 
more inclined to take this view, liaving regard to 
another important fact, namely, the poor percentage 
even of the present electors that has actually gone 
to Ihf? i>olls, though it is true that at successive 
elections the numbers have been increasing. 

If IioweN'er tJie present qualifications are retained 
thf ii I would icspectfully oficr a few suggestions. 

(a) Tliat the Corrupt Practices Schedule be 
thoroughly revised and means adopted to ensure the 
reduction of corrupt practices to their lowest possible 
level. There are on the other hand matters which 
under the present Corrupt Practices Schedule should 
be removed from that categoiy. as there is nothing 
^vTO^g in them nor is any moral turpitude involved 
thereby. I shall illustrate my meaning by giving 
one instance. Rule 5 of Part 11 in Scliedule V 
of the Bengal Electorate Rules forbids “ Tiie Jiiring, 
employment, borrowing or using for tlie purpose of 
the election any boat, vehicle, or animal usually 
kept for letting on hire or for the conveyance of 
passengers by hire.” Now the conditions that 
prevail in our rural areas as regard communications, 
as also the habits, inclination and mode of life of the 
electors, arc such that it is next to ipipossible to get 
thorn to go to the polling booths unless the terms 
of this rule arc contravened. As a matter of fact, 
they are contravened, and honest men are compelled 
to use subterfuges to avoid the implications of this 
rule. I therefore suggest the enactment of a Corrupt 
Practices Act which would carefully go into all and 
sundry matters and be instrumental in eradicating 
the main evil, and at the same time not place undue 
hindrance before honest men. 

(ii) kly next suggestion is the formation of electoral 
colleges for everj’ sub-divdsion, which will alone be 
competent to send an allotted number of representa- 
tives to the Council. These Colleges will be formed 
in the followng manner : — 

Each Union Board, where it exists and each 
Chowliidari Union where there is no Union Board, 
should be taken as the primary unit and one or more 
representatives from each Union Board, or from each 
Chowkidari Union should be elected as the Secondary 
Electors of the Electoral College. All Electoral 
Colleges will contain more or less an equal number of 
members. In Sub-divisional areas where Moslems 
predominate, each Union will return a certain 
number of members to the Electoral College, and the 
Members so elected will form the Electoral College 
of that particular Sub-division, for returning a 
Moslem Member to tlie Council *, whereas in the case 
of a Hindu or non-Mubammadau Electoral College, 
the Union Boards of that Sub-division along with the 
Union Boards of the adjacent Sub-division combined, 
w'ill elect more or less tlie same number of members 
to form the Non-Muhammadan or Hindu Electoral 
College. In other words, if the constituencies remain 
just as now, i.e. where Moslem population pre- 
dominates, a single Sub-division returns a Moslem 
Member, but two adjacent Sub-divisions, together 
return a Hindu Member, then Electoral Colleges will 
also be composed of Members elected from each 
Union of a Sub-division where Moslem population 
predominates, but the Unions of two adjacent 
Sub-divisions will elect Members for a non-Moslem 
or Hindu Electoral College, and vice versa. 

Each of such secondary electors forming the 
Electoral College is to be elected by all the adult 
males who pay the chowkidari tax. This system 
will thus confer practically Universal adult male 
suflnage, and will be the means of educating the 
masses in the rudiments of democracy. The elections 
lx; at their doors, and the men so elected will be 
tho^ who will have the greatest influence in the 
various Unions, and will command confidence. 


The members of the Electoral Colleges so formed 
will be less liable to corruption and will be more 
likely eventually to cast their votes in favour of really 
suitable candidates. Inconveniences, dangers and 
difficulties that are now experienced owing to the 
immensely large number of voters, most of whom arc 
illiterate, untrained, and without any political sense, 
will be considerably minimised. Candidates elected 
by the Electoral Colleges to the Councils will then 
hav'C a fair chance of keeping themselves in touch 
with their constituencies through the members of 
the Electoral Colleges, who will be in this scheme 
the secondary electors to the Legislative Councils. 

ELECTORAL RULES. 

(rt) In the present Electoral Rules it is laid down 
that an illiterate voter is to whisper to the polling 
officer the name of a particular candidate or can- 
didates for whom he wishes to vote. Having regard 
to the large number of polling officers that have to 
be employed, it often becomes necessary to employ 
Sub-Registrars and even Marriage, Registrars to 
perfonn the function of polling oflicers. It is common 
knowledge that in many instances in the last elections, 
some of these officers were guilty of improper conduct, 
inasmuch as they sided with one or other of the 
candidates, and put cross marks against the names 
of candidates other than those for whom the particular 
voters desired to vote. The balloting agency should 
be radically improved, and some other system of 
recording should be introduced which wdll render 
such malpractices difficult. 

(b) In many instances, polling is timed to begin at 
30 o’clock, and all voters are required to be wthin 
the polling enclosure by 8 p.m. The habit in the 
mofussil for villagers is to take their day meal at 
one o’clock, and in cases where voters have to come 
to the polling booths from a distance of 10 or 12 
miles, they often reach there after 4 o’clock, with the 
result that their votes cannot be recorded. I would, 
therefore, suggest that the polling hours should be 
extended to at least 6 p.m. 

(c) Moslem voters are particular in saying their 
Namaz. The Asr prayers have to be said between 
the hours of 3 to 5 p.m., and Maghrib (evening) 
prayers in winter at about 5 p.m., and in summer at 
about 7 p.m. Provision should be made in the case 
of those electors, who have once entered the polling 
station, that they may be allowed to say their 
prayers, and when they have finished they may again 
be allowed to enter the polling enclosure and record 
tlieir votes. It has often been brought to my notice 
that for want of these facilities during the last 
elections, thousands of Moslem voters who had 
entered the polling enclosures, and had thereafter 
gone out to say their prayers, were not allowed to 
re-enter the enclosures, ivith the result that their 
votes were not recorded. 

CONSTITUENCIES. 

My remarks under this head will be more or less 
confined to Bengal. In the local Council, at present, 
there are 114 elected members of whom 

(а) 39 are returned from Moslem Constituencies. ’ 

(б) 46 from non-Muhammadan or rather Hindu 

Constituencies. 

{c) 5 from the landholders from the 5 divisions. 

{d) 2 from the two Universities of Dacca and 
Calcutta, 

(c) 4 from the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, the Marwari Association, and 
the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

(/) 10 non-official Europeans, and 

ig) 2 Anglo-Indians. 

There are besides 26 members consisting of officials 
and nominated non-officials. Now members from 
w)» and (e) Constituencies are all Hindus, and have 
keen so with tlie exception of one term, 
when the Dacca Univ’ersity sent up a Moslem repre- 
ratio of 46 Hindus to 39 Muham- 
madans was the outcome of the so-called Lucknow 
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Pact between the Congress and the Moslem League, 
whereby the Moslems of Bengal had 40 per cent, 
assigned to them of the seats and the Hindus GO per 
cent., a proportion which in itself is so unjust that in 
addition to the protest of the representatives of the 
community, the Government of India themselves 
considered it unfair, and added their own protest to 
it. By this arrangement, a very great wrong was 
done to the Moslems of Bengal, who form 55 per cent, 
of the population of the Province, by assigning to 
them a position of minority, whereas they should 
have been in the majority in the Council, For the 
sake of fair dealing, and the British people's reputa- 
tion for justice, if nothing else, this ^vrong should 
be righted, and the Moslems, who form the majority 
of the population, should have assigned to them a 
majority of the elected Indian seats. This ratio of 
minority has been further enhanced by the fact that 
Moslems have never been returned, and can never 
hope to be returned from (c), [d) and {e) Con- 
stituencies. Thus, as things are at present, adding 
the number of seats from (c), {d) and {e) to the total 
number of Hindu seats, viz. 48, we get in all 57 
Hindu members as against 39 Moslems which raises 
the disproportion to a much larger extent, and thus 
practically Moslem representation during all these 
nine years has been still more reduced. 

There seems to be no reason to retain special 
Constituencies sucli as (rf) and {e), viz,, the University 
Constituencies of Calcutta and Dacca and Indian 
Commerce. Special representation for Indian Com- 
merce w'as conceded on the ground that European 
Commerce was given special representation. If it 
were done away witli in the latter case, the European 
element in this Province would have had no representa- 
tion other than the five members from the five 
divisions. In order to give adequate representation 
to the European community as a whole, and at the 
same time to obtain men of a representative cliaracter 
in tlie community, it was deemed advisable to classify 
their representation as liad been done. The case of 
Indian Commerce, however, is on an entirely different 
footing. Every Indian member, for all practical 
purposes, would always defend Indian commercial 
interests ; particularly is this so in the case of Hindu 
members, because Indian Commerce is at the present 
moment largely, if not entirely, in the hands of non- 
Moslems. Members who desire to take a keen 
interest in questions affecting Indian Commerce can 
always come through the general electorate. In the 
the present Council, too, there are men who are 
deeply interested in Indian Commerce, such as 
Babu Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Abdur Razzak Hadji 
Abdus Sattar, and others who were returned from 
the general Constituencies. 

The Marwari community, however, stands in a 
different position, and one scat may be allotted to 
them as at present. 

TJiere are at present two representatives from tlie 
two University Constituencies in tlie Province. 
These men are in no way essentially connected with 
tlie Universities, one of them is a Zemindar and Bie 
other, though a graduate, has not maintained any 
intimate relation with his atma mater since his college 
day.s. Thus tliese representatives cannot be said to 
represent any special interest in their Constituencies, 
Therefore it is, if anything, an abuse of special, 
representation. This state of tilings is bound to 
continue so long as tlic electors of these Constituencies 
consist, in ovemvhelining numbers, of young, irres- 
ponsible graduates. In fact those who in tlie present 
and in the last Council most interested tlxeinselves in 
questions affecting the Universities have been men 
who were returned by the general Constituencies. 

At this furtJier stage of our constitutional progress, 
there seems to be no cause for retaining any nominated 
members, except when any special question of a 
technical nature may arise, one or two experts may 
be nominated as members. As Dyarchj” must 
necessarily be scrapped, there will be no members of 
the Executive Council as e.x~ojJicio members of the 
Legislature. The Cabinet will consist only of 


Ministers appointed from the elected members of the 
Council and the Local Senate. The present size of 
the Constituencies may be reduced by half so that, 
roughly speaking, the total number of members ^rill 
be double the present number forming the Council. 
The Council will thus consist of 280 members divided 
as follows : — 


(a) Moslems. 

(b) Hindus. 

(c) Landholders. 

(d) Europeans. 

(e) Anglo-Indians. 

(/) Depressed Class and Labour. 
(^) Marwaris. 


Now in fixing the proportionate representation of 
the above Constituencies, it ^viU be helpful to consider 
the Census figures of Moslems, Hindus and the 
Depressed classes. I append below a table taken 
from the Census of 1921 : — 

In Round 
Figures. 


Moslems 
Caste Hindus : 

(a) Brahmin 

(b) Kayastha 

(c) Baidya 

(d) Rajput 

(^) Buddhist and Jain 


2,52,00,000 

1.3.00. 000 

13.00. 000 

1,00,000 

1.25.000 

2.80.000 

31,05,000 


Depressed and Untouchables : 

(a) Kaibatta 
(d) Naraasudra . . 

(<?) Rajbanshi 

(d) Bagdi 

(e) Santal 

If) And otlier minor groups 


20,00,000 

20,00,000 

17.00. 000 

9.00. 000 

7.00. 000 

95.00. 000 


1,74,00,000 


Thus it will be seen tliat the caste Hindus, including 
the Buddhists and the Jains, come to tliirty-one 
lalchs and five thousand, whereas the Depressed 
Classes come to one hundred and seventy-four 
laklis. The total of these txvo come to t^vo hundred 
five lakhs and five thousand, whereas the Moslem 
population is two liundred fifty-two lakhs. I have 
already stressed tliat representation should be 
mainly on the population basis as between Hindus 
and Moslems in Bengal and tlic Punjab. But as 
between caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes 
ill Bengal, having regard to the disparity of the 
figures of their respective population, it will be 
perhaps neri-.ssary to give larger representation to 
caste Hindus beyond what is due to them, in view of 
their social standing and political importance. 

It ^vill be open to tlie Governor to appoint, in 
addition, one or members as experts as occasion 
arises. 

AUTONOMY. 


Cejitral . — ^The Government of India will have 
complete autonomy in all subjects classified as 
Central with the exception of Subjects 1-5 of that 
Classification, viz. : — 

(1) Defence of India and all matters connected 

therewith. 

(2) -External relations, including naturalisation 

and aliens and pilgrimages beyond India. 

(3) Relations with States in India. 

(4) Political charges. 

(5) Communications to the extent described as 

at present. 

The Secretary' of State under the Crown will retain 
control only over the subjects detailed above, and in 
all other respects the Central Government will be 
free from control and interference. 

Provincial. — Prov'incial Governments will have 
complete autonomy in all subjects classified as 
I^ovincial ” at present. 

The Classification of subjects into Central and 
Prorincial as at present determined may perhaps 
stand with slight modifications as under : — 

(a) The present Classifications apparently have 
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been made with considerable care, but one or two 
matters deserve consideration. 

?^Icston Award. — I purposely refrain from dilating 
on the Meston Award, because it is a matter which 
has been pressed not only in all Memoranda from 
Bengal but also in the Government Memorandum as 
\vell. Tlie Meston Award has been one of the 
main causes of crippling all activities in Bengal 
and of starving the Transferred Departments. 
It has been tlie one spectre that has been haunting 
like a bogy every Ministry that has come into 
existence. I wish to point out is that, even 

with the revision of the Meston Award, the finances 
of Bengal compare very unfavourably witli tliose 
of other provinces, whereas our needs and wants in 
the co-cailed Nation-building Departments are in 
certain respects even greater than elsewhere in India. 
Education is at a very low* ebb. The most malignant 
epidemics such as Cholera, Kala Azar, and Malaria, 
are responsible for millions of deaths annually, 
whereas they are all more or less preventibie diseases, 
but cannot be tackled for want of funds. The 
scarcity of pure drinking water in our rural areas 
is increasingly adding to the general death roll. 
In short the DepaiTment of Public Healtii is at 
present being more or less starved. On the other 
hand Bengal is the home of Jute. The revenue 
derived from Jute goes more or less wholly to the 
Central Government and Bengal scarcel}^ gets any- 
thing in return for the same. I am therefore inclined 
to recommend tliat from subject 11 under the head of 
Central Subjects, the duties on Jute and the revenue 
from Income tax should be transferred to the ^o- 
vinces. If both these items cannot be transferred 
we strongly press that at least the duties on Jute 
should be surrendered. It is the minimum reparation 
that is due to Bengal. Not only is Jute the peculiar 
product of Bengal, but revenue from it is derived 
from the sweat and toil of its teeming millions. 

(&) Subject 20 of the List of Central Subjects relates 
to the development of Industries. In this connection 
I may say that Provincial Governments ought to 
have complete autonomy with regard to all Provincial 
Industries. 


Provincial Councils and Composition of Cabhiei. 
In the case of Provincial Legislatures the Governor 
will select his Ministers from among the members 
of the Provincial Council as well as the Senate and 
they will hold office with joint responsibility and 
will bo responsible to tlie Council. There shall be 
at least two Ministers appointed from tlie Provincial 
Senate. 


Number of Ministers. The number of I^Iinisters 
should be seven, who will be selected from tlie 
important communities according to their represent- 
ation in the Council. 

There will be no Rcsers'ed Subjects. All subjects, 
other tlian those classified as '' Central,” will be 
distributed .amongst the members of the Cabinet 
with tlie exception perhaps of Law and Order. 

Term of the Council. The term of the Council 
will be five years. 

Governor’s Powers. The powers exercised by the 
Governor under the Act will be curtailed and will 
be defined. 

The Permanent Officials, viz., the Secretaries, 
will liave their powers equally defined. 

ijinislcr's Powers. Powers which Ministers posse.ss 
Act will be enhanced .and 

Will bkcwise be defined. 


Coniinuity of Policy. There should be some co. 
scntion for the continuity of policy in the Depar 
ments so that schemes and works of public utilh 
started by one or one set of Minister mav not 1 
pigeonholed ii-ith the change of Minister or Ministr 

wh! ^ 1 Jl'O'stry remained in Office in Benp 
Mithoiit any change, with the result that some of tl 


schemes initiated by that Ministry could be carried 
to fruition. During the next three years, however, 
when the Swarajya Pa^t>^ led by the late Mr. C, R*. 
Das, came into being, from the very beginning of 
the formation of the Ministiy'^ onslaughts were 
launched and there were constant changes, with the 
result that no work of any value could be turned out, 
and what schemes and policies were initiated were 
shelved one after the other. 

Water Hyacinth Problem. During the third term 
the same story repeated itself. I might here quote 
my own experience. During my recent term of 
office, I had the privilege of initiating many schemes 
for the material welfare of my countrymen. Take 
for instance, the campaign against Water Hyacinth. 
For many years past this pest had been making 
woeful ravages in our countryside ; the figures 
obtained in 1920 showed that in the case of one 
district alone, namely, Faridpur, the damage caused 
to agriculture amounted to over 40 lakhs of rupees. 
Faridpur has been very badly affected, but taking 
half of that figure, namely, 20 lalcbs of rupees as 
the average amount of damage done to a district in 
Bengal and multiplying that figure by the number of 
districts, namely, 2C, we get roughly over 4 crores 
of damage done annually to Agriculture alone, not 
to speak of the damage done to Commerce, Trade 
and our WateiAvay Communications. Since 1921, 
that is, from tlie commencement of the Montford 
Reforms, investigations have been made, experiments 
carried out, and schemes formulated as to how best 
to tackle this problem, namely, the eradication of 
of this pest. In 1924, certain chemical preparations, 
known as Griffiths Spray, were experimented upon, and 
after more than a year's labour they were found 
wanting. Thereafter a special Officer was deputed 
to carry on investigations of a different nature, and 
this Officer submitted a detailed report. This Report 
was considered, tlic file was noted upon, schemes were 
evolved, and finally in the beginning of 1927, when 
I was in Office, it was considered necessary to hold a 
\yater Hyacinth Conference and to invite representa- 
tive men from all sections of the House, as well as 
outside, in order once for all to devise means and 
start work. The then Collector of Faridpur. Mr. 
Burrows, who had spent a large amount of time and 
liad devoted a considerable amount of labour to this 
question, submitted in all essentials a perfectly 
workable scheme which entailed the imposition of a 
Water Hyacintli Tax. It was therefore considered 
necessary to take the representatives of the people 
into confidence in order that they too might pro- 
nounce on the desirability or otherwise of the tax, 
so that eventually when the time came for the levying 
of the tax there might not be any opposition. The 
Conference was a great success and everything 
was made ready in order that a Bill might be intro- 
duced at the ensuing session of the Council, so that 
actual work towards fighting this pest might be 
begun from the cold weatiier of 1927-28, but Nemesis 
overtook the Ministry and the Ministry was hounded 
out of office in August 1927. Thereafter the scheme, 
which had the sanction of the people behind it was 
shelved. 

Similarly, the campaign against cholera, tlie 
^henie for tlie improvement of the cattle of this 
Province, and the tlirowing wide-open of the doors 
agricultural profession to the sons of the 
Bhadra logs," the spreading of medical education 
by establishing medical schools and colleges in our 
dis^ct headquarters, and various other schemes 
imnatcd during my ^Ministry liave been equally 
sUcJvcd. It will, therefore, I trust, be realised how 
essential it is in the interest not only of the efficiency 
ot me departments, but also in the interest of the 
ivell-l^mg of our countiy and our unfortunate 
countrymen tliat pro\i.sion must be made for a 
continuity of policy, so that schemes prepared by a 
Minister or a Ministry may be carried on. It is 
rue that the permanent Departments ensure a certain 
amount of contimnt>’. but this is not enough. 
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Adverse Vote. Tt has been alread^^ stated in tlie 
Preamble that no efficient government is at all possible 
where the Executive is liable to removal every now 
and again, as has been the case in Bengal, where 
Ministers have been hounded out of office for no 
reason of policy or on no public grounds, but merely 
owing to personal jealousies and other causes outside 
the sphere of Constitutional Government. The 
Executive, that is the Cabinet, should always be 
able to count on the probability of remaining in 
office for some appreciable time ; and although in 
my scheme as detailed herein I have advocated that 
the Cabinet should be responsible to tlie Council, 
it should not be made possible for the overthrow of 
the Cabinet on any flims}'^ ground, or on any snap 
vote, or by methods that have been in vogue here 
during these years. The adverse vote entailing the 
resignation of tlie Cabinet should also ordinarily 
entail the dissolution of the Council, followed by a 
General Election, unless there are very strong grounds 
to the contraiy’’, It may also be laid down that the 
Executive shall be removable by a vote of no- 
confidence provided that such a motion is carried 
by t%vo-thirds of the total strength of the Legislature. 

The Provincial Government and desirability of a 
Second Chamber, The Provincial Legislature will 
be bi-cameral, consisting of : — 

(а) The Provincial Senate. 

(б) The Legislative Council. 

Provincial Senate, The Indian Provinces forming 
the sub-continent of India are inhabited by hetero- 
geneous races, peoples and communities with different 
traditions and culture. These various sections of the 
people differ from each other not only educationally, 
socially and economically, but in a hundred other 
ways. A long time must therefore, elapse before 
they could be moulded into a common nationhood 
or before tlieir diverse interests could be reduced to 
one and the same level. 

The Provincial Legislative Council, when further 
popularised, will be more or less ruled by the majority, 
and the result will be more than likely that irres- 
ponsible legislation may often be enacted which will 
encroach upon the rights of the minorities. This in 
its turn is likely to further augment communal strife. 
A situation of tliis kind can be controlled, if almost 
unlimited powers be assigned to the Governor for 
the purpose of vetoing or withholding his consent 
from any legislation or administrative measure 
which he has reason to believe to be contrary to the 
interests of the population as a whole. But by 
vesting in the Governor such extensive powers the 
relation between him and the popular Council will 
always be strained, which is highly undesirable. 
Therefore, as a check on the popular Council, tlie 
creation of a Second Chamber, i.e., a Provincial 
Senate, seems perfectly essential. Even in tlie 
highly advanced countries of Europe it has been 
found necessary to establish an Upper House as a 
safeguard against occasional irresponsible legislation 
in the Lower House. Much more will it, therefore, 
be necessary to provide for a check of a similar kind 
in our Provinces, which are politically so much 
behind otlier countries in the West. I, therefore, 
strongly recommend the creation of a Second Chamber 
which will be composed of representative men of 
outstanding merit, proportionately gathered from 
all communities. They will be drawn from the 
classes who have large stakes in the country, who arc 
leaders of thought or who have had experience in 
administration as high officials, and generally from 
the clear-headed conscrv’ative element in tlie country 
who really count. 

The Provincial Senate of Bengal will, therefore, 
consist of : — 

{i) 2U Nominated Members. 

(fi) 40 Elected Members. 

The term of tlie Senate will be ten years. 

The Governor will make tlie nominations as far as 
possible from men of outstanding merit and com- 


petence amongst the titled or the landed gentr>’^, 
as well as ex-Miiiisters of Government and retired 
high officials, keeping in view as far as possible the 
proportionate representation of all communities. 

The elected members will be elected six from each 
of tlie five divisions and ten from (r) and [d) below. 

The constituencies to consist of : — 

(а) Moslems. 

(б) Non-Moslems. 

(c) Landholders. 

(d) Europeans. 

Both the Legislative Council and tlie Provincial 
Senate shall have collateral powers. Any Bill may 
be introduced in either of tlie Houses, but will not 
be passed into an Act unless passed by both tlie 
Houses and until it has receiv^ed tlie assent of the 
Governor. It vdll be competent to introduce any 
Bill at a joint-session of both the Houses. 

Qualifications of a Minister. In the appointment 
of Members of the existing Executive Councils and 
of Ministers, experience ranging over a large number 
of years has shown tliat sufficient discrimination, has 
not been exercised. Tt appears that proper care has 
not always been taken in selecting tlie personnel of 
the existing Executive Councils as well as of tlie 
different Ministries. The composition of the Execu- 
tive Councils has been heterogeneous and the same 
may be said of the ^linistcrs under Dyarchy. The 
Governor is supposed to select those who are fairly 
well-educated and who may be expected to enjoy 
the confidence not only of their fellow-Legislators, 
but also of the public generally, and who possess a 
fair measure of ability and also a reputation for 
character. In some cases, I regret to say, no such 
consideration has prevailed. 

I shall first take the case of the Civilian Executive 
Councillors, the appointment of whom has here and 
there been open to grave objection. The objection 
^vas, that admitting that higher appointments need 
not necessarily go by seniority, civilians believed to 
be of liberal and progressive views, or who have not 
had the advantage of belonging to a special coterie 
inside the official hierarchy, have often been passed 
over in favour of men Icnown to be diehards or 
reactionaries or even of mediocre attainments. 

In the report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
under the asgis of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, 
it will be found stated ; — '* We are aware that in the 
past the nominations made to the Executives have 
not always given satisfaction. There has been a 
disposition co regard the men appointed as chosen 
because they are ‘ safe * and not likely to give the 
Government trouble, and if the Legislature and 
Executive are to w’ork smoothly together it is, we 
agree, necessary to make appointments which 
command confidence and ensure efficiency and 
ability.'’ Further, it is also stated : — " In making 
the nominations the Governor should be free to take 
into consideration the names of persons who had 
won distinction, whctlier in the Legislative Council 
or in other fields.” From this it can leave no doubt 
that Members of the Cabinet should be chosen from 
men who, to quote the memorable words of the late 
Queen Empress Victoria's proclamation of 1858, 
” by their integrity, ability and cliaracter may I>c 
qualified to discharge their duties successfully as 
occupants of the exalted offices to which they are 
called.” Failure in this respect has brought home 
the conviction amongst the Indian intelligentsia 
that appointments made particularly of Indians, 
either in the Executive Councils or the Ministries, 
have not unoften been made in contravention of 
this test. Cases can be quoted of men who have 
been appointed as Executive Councillors or Ministers 
simply because they were l>clieved to be ” safe ” 
rather than qualified. Tlic appointment of such 
persons has, naturally, brought into lurid light the 
working of Dyarchy to a much larger extent than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

Even when making the appointment of a clerk 
in any private office the question of his ability and 
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even from this demonstration the majority of essential safeguards, without which they are not onlj*^ 
Muhammadan members failed to grasp the necessary' opposed to any extension of the Reforms, but even 
object lesson, and this Ministry was finally wrecked to the continuance of what Reforms tliere are already, 
in August, 1924'. In ^larch, 1925, another Ministry In all the Memoranda submitted by tlie various 
consisting of Nawab Bahadur Syed Nawabali Moslem Associations tliroughout India a case has 
Choudhury and Raja M. N. Ray Choudhury was been made out in great detail for the folIo'vWng items, 
formed, but it only lasted for nine or ten days. and I need only enumerate them here without entering 
Thereafter the Transferred Subjects were retrans- into detail. These are classed below under Iieading 
ferred to the Reserved side and Dyarchy remained I." As regards those which concern conditions 
dead in Bengal till January, 1027. Thus, with the prevailing in Bengal, 1 have to enlarge upon them 
exception of the Swarajya Party' the Hindu liberals to some extent and they have been treated under 
and. the Moslems remained as disorganised as ever, heading “ II." 


Central Moslem Council Parly. During the general 
election at the end of 1926, the Central National 
Muhammadan Association first conceived the idea 
of organising a Central Alosleni Council Party, and 
with this object they set up a large number of 
candidates for contesting the elections. As a result 
they managed to capture some nineteen or twenty 
seats with the help of their organisation, and party 
funds. Overtures were made to Sir Abdur 
to bring about a consolidated Moslem Council Party, 
For reasons into which I do not desire to enter. 
Sir Abdur Rahim stood apart, and some eight or 
nine Moslems were returned under his banner. Of the 
remaining ten or eleven Moslem members, one came 
as a Swarajist and the rest without any party label. 
After the election was over, in December, 192G, a 
fresh attempt was made to bring together all the 
Moslem members into one party, but owing to personal 
animosities and jealousies among the leaders this 
failed. Thus during the beginning of the present 
Council, in January, 1927, there existed : — 

(o) the well-organised Swarajya Party, led by 
Mr. J. M, Sen Gupta, consisting of some 
44 members, of whom only one was a Moslem. 

(6) the Central IMoslem Council Party, led by me, 
consisting of 24 Moslems, 

(c) Sir Abdur Rahim’s party, consisting of 8 
or 9 members, 

(c?) 0 or 7 individual no-party Moslems, 

(s) 12 or 13 disorganised so-called Hindu Liberals 
or Moderates. 

The action of Lord Lytton in appointing Sir Abdur 
Rahim as Minister and asking him to resign ^ter 
four days owing to his failure in, finding a Hindu 
colleague was the root cause of creating further 
jealousies and personal animosities, and when 
another mini.stry was formed witli myself and Mr. 
Chakravarty, Sir Abdur Rahim with his following 
joined the Swarajists and that ministry u'as also 
wrecked. 

With the exception of the Swarajya Party, this 
led to a complete disruption of all other Indian 
groups in the Council. 

The Union Party. Immediately after tliis catas- 
trophe it was felt' extremely essential that a party- 
should be formed of both Hindus and Moslems, 
not only to promote communal concord, but primarily 
to purge tlie public life of Bengal of undesirable 
practices and to raise its tone. With that object 
Hindu and Ivtoslem Landholders and men who were 
considered above board grouped together and formed 
into what is known as tlie Union Party, with Sir 
P. C. Mitter and myself as Patrons. 

The Non-Official European Group. Besides tlie 
above parties there has always been a compact 
non-official European and Anglo-Indian group. 
This bloc has almost always voted with the Govern- 
ment and has seldom exercised any discrimination. 

Tims it be seen that wc are still infants in the 
art of parly' Government and political organisation. 

SAFEGUARDS. 

I have already stated that the Jloslems of India 
are equally, if not more than other communities, 
interested ‘in the general question of the extension 
of the Reforms, but they emphatically press that 
provision should be made by Statute for certain 


I. 

(1) Separate electorates in all the Provincial 

Legislatures according to the Congress- 
Moslem League Pact of 1910, where 
iloslcms arc in a minority' but, in Bengal 
and Punjab, on the basis of population. 

(2) Separate communal eleciorales for the Central 

Legislatures, as well as on all self-governing 
bodies in the countr\'. 

(3) Representation by stittuioiy' provision of a 
. due proportion of Moslems in the Cabinets. 

In tlic case of Bengal I have reconimended 
a Cabinet con.sisting of seven Ministers, 
who will be selected from the important 
communities according to their repre- 
sentation in the Council. 

(4) j^foslcnt representation in the Assembly or the 

Council of State to be 33 per cent of all 
elected Indian seats. 

(5) Proportionate State Aid for the furtherance 

of educational progress amongst the 
^loslems and where possible preferential 
treatment, having regard to the back- 
wardness of education amongst them. 

(0) Adequate representation on Universities and 
all local self-governing bodies. 

(7) In the interests of all comnnmities, Hindu 
or Moslem, provision should be made tliat 
no resolution should be proceeded with 
in tlie different Legislatures or in any 
of tJic different self-governing bodies 
affectiog the religious, social or cdiicational 
interest of any community whatsoever, if 
tlic same be opposed by at least rtvo- 
thirds of tlie roembers of that community 
on those bodies. 

^8) Commissions in the Army and Navy should 
be allotted in proportion to the strength 
of the respective communities, and 
arrangements for their military' and naval 
training be duly made': 

(9) Indianisation should not be proceeded with 
to tJiB detriment of any particular com- 
munity', but should be carried out gradu- 
ally with due regard to the communal 
proportion and by securing tlie widest 
possible confidence in the administration 
and preventing a communal or class 
monopoly. 

(10) The Reforms should be extended to the 

North-West Frontier Province. 

(11) Sind should be raised to the status of a 

Prov'ince under the Reforms. 

II. 

Pcpreseiitaiion of different communiiies iti all the 
Public Services should be in accordance with the propor- 
tion tvhich a community bears to the population of the 
Province. The average represeniaiion of Moslems 
throughout India should not be less than onc-third. 

The ^lus.sulrnan case in Bengal is ba.scd not on tlie 
dicta of any Moslem but on the findings of tliat great 
statistician. Sir William Hunter, of the Indian Civnl 
Service, Before one can realise fully their claim to 
a just and Icgititnate share of Slate patronage by 
virtue of tlicir preponderance in j)opulation. and 
their liistoric position, it is nccessarj’ to take an 
economic survey of tlieir condition during the last 
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eighty or ninety j'cars. For tliis I can rfo no l)ettcr 
tJinn niiotc from Sir Hunters IiKlian 

Mu‘-snlinan.‘' Writing in 1871 tiiis \vas what Sir 
\\’iniain said : ” The EnglisJi obtained Bengal 

simpJv as the Chief Revenue Ofiiccr of tlie Delhi 
Eniperor ...” Our legal title was simply that of 
the Emperor’s Dewan or Chief Revenue Officer. 
As sticli the Mussulmans hold that we were bound to 
carr>' out the Muhammadan sy.stem which we then 
undertook to administer. TJierc can be Jittic doubt, 
I tihnk. that botli parties to the Trcat>* at the time 
understood tliis. For some years the English 
maintained tlie Muhammadan Officers in tiicir posts, 
and when they began to venture upon reforms, Idiey 
did so with a cauition bordering upon timidity'. The 
greatest blow which we dealt to the old system was 
in one sense an underhanded one, for neither the 
English nor tlic Muhammadans foresaw its effects. 
This was the series of changes introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis and John Shore, ending in the Permanent 
Settlement of 1701}. By it we usurped the functions 
of those higher Isliissulman Officers who had formerly 
siib.sistcd between the actual Collector and the 
Government, and wliose dragoons were the recognised 
machinerj^ for enforcing the Land-Tax. Instead of 
the Mussulman Revenue-farmors witli their troopci^ 
and spearmen, we placed an English Collector in 
eaclx Ihstnct, with an unarmed fiscal police attached 
hk'c common bailiff.s to his Court. The Muhammadan 
nobility either lost their former connection with the 
Land-Tax or became mere landholders, witli an 
inelastic title to a part of the profits of the soil. 

” The Permanent Settlement, however, con- 
• summated rather than introduced this change. 
It was in anotlier respect that it most seriously 
damaged the position of the great Jluhammadan 
Houses. The officer who has studied the Permanent 
Settlement most minutely writes tlius : — ' It elevated 
the Hindu Collectors, who up to tliat time had held 
but unimportant posts, to tlic position of landholders, 
gave them a proprietary right in the soil, and allowed 
them to accumulate wealth which would liavc gone 
to the I^Iussulmans under their own Rule. 

” Thi.s. then, is the first public wrong on which 
tlie Muhammadan aristocracy arraign the British 
Govcniment. They assert that wc obtained the 
Adnumstration of Eengat from a Mussulman Emperor 
on the unclcr.standing that we would carry out the 
Mussulman system, and that as soon as we found 
ourselves strong enough we broke tlirough this 
engagement. We sliut the Mussulman aristocracy 
out of the Army, because wc believed tliat tlieir 
exclusionwas necessary to ourownsafert'. Wedeprived 
tliein of tlie monopoly of the most lucrative functions 
in the Administration, because their deprivation was 
essential to the welfare and just government of the 
peoj>lc. Hut tJic.se grounds, howe\’er good in 
themselves, fail to convince an ancient nobility 
Ruffering under the blight of British Rule, 'llicir 
exclusion fioni tJie Army scein.s to the Mussulmans 
a great public wrong ; our departure from tlicir 
ancient fiscal systcin, an absolute breach of faith. 

” The tliird source of tlicir greatness was their 
monopoly of Judicial, Political, or in brief. Civil 
l!.mploy. It would be unfair to lay much stress on 
the circuni.'?tancc, but it is nevertheless a significant 
fact, that none of tlic native gentlemen who have 
won tlicir way into the Covenanted Civil Service, or 
up to the bench of the High Court, arc IMussulmans. 
But for some time after the countiy passed under 
our care, the Mussulmans retained aU the functions 
of Government in their own hands. IMtissuIman 
Coilector.s. as wc have seen, gailicrcd tlic Land-Tax ; 
Mu.ssuluian I'aujdars and Ghatwals officered the 
I’olice. A great ^Uis.suhnari Department, with its 
hcad<piartcrs in the Nizam’s palace at Murshidabad, 
and a network of officials spreading over every 
District in the Province, administered the Criminal 
i-aw. 

Tor the fifty years of the Company’s Rule 
the AIus,suhnnns Jiad tlic lien's share of State 
patronage. During its stcontl h.aU century' of power 


the tide turned, at first slowly, but witli a constantly 
accelerating pace, as the imperative duty of con- 
ducting public business in tJic vernacular of the 
people, and not in the foreign patois of its former 
Muhammadan conquerors, became recognised. Then 
the Hindus poured into, and have since completely 
fill£^d, every grade of official life. Even in the 
District Collectorates, wliere it is still possible to 
give appointments in the old-fashioned friendly ivay, 
there are verj' few young Mussulman officials. The 
Muhammadans who yet remain in them are white- 
bearded men, and have no successors. Even ten 
years ago. the iVIussulmans invariably managed to 
transmit the post of Nazir, or Chief of the Revenue 
Bailiffs, to men of their own creed ; but now' one or 
two unpopular appointments about the jail are tlie 
most tlie former masters of India can hope for. The 
staff of clerks attached to tlie various offices, the 
responsible posts in the Courts, and even the higher 
offices in tlie Police, are now recruited from the 
pushing Hindu youth of the Government School. 
The net result has been that the Mussulman, element 
in the Public Services has gone on growing weaker 
every year. 

” This statement the following statistics will prove. 
In the highest grade in wdiich the appointments 
dated from a previous generation, the Muhammadans 
did not have much to complain of, as in April, 1809, 
tliere was one Idussulman to two Hindus : tliere is 
now' but one Jlussulman to three Hindus. In the 
second grade there were then tw'O !Muhammadans 
to nine Hindus ; there is now one Mussulman 
to ten Hindus. In the third grade there were then 
four Mussulmans to a total of twenty-seven Hindus 
and Englishmen ; there are now' three Mussulmans 
to a total of twenty-four Hindus and Englishmen. 
Passmg down to tJie lower ranks, there were in 1809 
four IMussulmans among a total of thirty of all creeds ; 
there are now’ four among a total of thirty-nine. 
Among tlie probationers from whom the service is 
recruited, lliere were only two Mussulmans in a 
total of twcnty-eigJit ; there is now not a single 
hluhammadan in tliis rank. 

” It is, how’cver, in the less conspicuous Depart- 
ments, in w’hich tJic distribution of patronage is Ic.ss 
keenly watched by the political parties in Bengal, 
that we may read the fate of the Mussulmans. In 
3801) these Departments were filled thus : — In the 
tliree grades of Assistant Government Engineers 
there were fourteen Hindus and not one Mussulman ; 
among the apprentices there were four Hindus and 
two Englishmen, and not one Mussulman. Among 
tlie sub-Engineers and Supervisors of the Public 
Works Department tliere were tw'enty-four Hindus 
to one ^lussulman ; among the Overseers, tw’o 
iVIussulmans to sixty-three Hindus. In the offices 
of Account tliere w'ere fifty names of Hindus, and 
not one Mussulman ; and in the Upper Subordinate 
Department tliere were twenty-two Hindus, and 
again not one Mussulman. 

But it is unnecessary to multiply instances of a 
fact that is patent in every page of the Civil List. 
I have made up a table of the gazetted appointments 
for which Englishmen, Aluhammadans and Hindus 
are alike eligible : — 


Dislribittioii of State Patronage in Pengal, 
April, 1871. 


Covenanted Civil Service 

Euro- 

peans 

Hindus 

Mussui- 

mans 

Total 

(appointed in England 
by the Crown) 

2G0 

0 

0 

2C0 

Judicial Officers in the 




Non-Regulation Districts 
Extra Assistant Commis- 

47 

0 

0 

47 

•sioners 

20 

7 

0 

22 

Deputy-Tklagistrates and 



Deputy-Collectors 

52 

113 

20 

190 

Income-'Tax Assc.ssors 

11 

42 

0 

00 

Registration Department . . 
Judges of Small Cause Court 

22 

25 

2 

00 

and Subordinate Judges 

24 

25 

8 

47 
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Munsifs 

Huro- 

peans. 

Hindus. 

Jlufsul- 

mans. 

Tctal. 

1 

178 

37 

210 

Police Department, Gazetted 

Officers of all grades 

lOG 

3 

0 

109 

Public Works Department, 
Engineer Establishment 
I^ublic Works Department, 

151. 

19 

0 

173 

Subordinate Establish- 

ment 

72 

125 

4 

201 

Public Works Department, 





Account Establishment 

22 

54 

0 

70 


Medical Depcirtmcnt,Oflicers 
attached to Medical Col- 
lege. Jails. Charitable Dis- 
pensaries, Sanitation and 
V accination Establish- 

ments, and Medical OfHcers 


in charge of Districts, etc. 
Department of Public In- 

89 

65 

4 

158 

struction . . 

Other Departments, such as 

38 

14 

1 

53 

Customs, Marine, Survey, 
Opium, etc. 

412 

10 

0 

422 

Total .. ..1338 

081 

92 

2111 

" A hundred years ago, 

the 

Mussulmans 


monopolised all the important offices of State. The 
Hindus accepted with thanks such crumbs as their 
former conquerors dropped from their table, and the 
English were represented by a few factors and clerks. 
The proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus, as 
shown above, is now less than one-seventh. The 
proportion of Hindus to Europeans is more than 
one-half ; the proportion of Mussulmans to Europeans 
is less than one-fourteenth. The proportion of the 
race which a century ago had the monopoly of 
Government, has now fallen to less than one twenty- 
third of the whole administrative body. This, too, 
is the gazetted appointments, where the distribution 
of patronage is closely watched. In the less con- 
spicuous office establishments in the Presidency 
Town, the exclii.sion of Mussulmans is even more 
complete. In one extensive Department the other 
day it was discovered that there was not a single 
employee who could read the Mussulman dialect ; 
and, in fact, there is now scarcely a Government 
office in Calcutta in which a Muhammadan can hope 
for any post above tlie rank of porter, messenger, 
filler of inkpots, and mender of pens. 

" From the highest official to the lowest there 
was now a firm conviction that we have failed in 
our duty to the Muhammadan subjects of the Queen. 
A great section of the Indian population, some 
thirty million in number, finds itself decaying undeV 
Briti.sh rule. They who but yesterday were the 
conquerors and governors of Uie land, can find no 
subsistence in it to-day. Before the country passed 
under our rule the Mussulmans professed the same 
faith, ate the same food and in all essentials led the 
same life as they do now. To this day they exhibit 
at intervals their old intense feeling of nationality 
and capability of warlike enterprise ; but in all other 
respects they arc a race ruined under British rule. 
It is not that they have ceased to retain the entire 
State patronage, but that they are gradually being 
excluded from it altogether. It is not that they 
must now take an equal chance with the Hindus in 
the race of life, but that, at least in Bengal, they 
have ceased to have a chance at all. 

“ The administration of tlie Imperial Taxes was 
the first great source of income in Bengal and the 
I\Iussulman aristocracy monopolised it. The Police 
was another great source of income and the Police 
was officered bj" ^luhammadans. The Courts of Law 
were a third great source of income, and the Mussul- 
man monopolised them. Above all, there was the 
Army, a great confederation of conquerors who 
enrolled their peasantry' into troops and drew pay 
from the State for them as soldiers. A hundred 
and seventy years ago it was almost impossible for 
a well-bom Mussulman in Bengal to become poor. 


At present it is almost impossible for him to continue 
rich. 

“ For some time after the country* passed under 
our care, the Mussulmans retained all the functions 
of Government in their own hands. TJicn tlie 
Hindus poured into, and have since completely filled, 
ever>' grade of official life. The truth is that when 
the country passed under our rule the Mussulmans 
were the superior race, and superior not only in 
stoutness of heart and strength of arm, but in power 
of political organisation and the science of practical 
Government. Yet the Muhammadans arc now shut 
out equally from Government employ and from the 
higher occupation of non-official life. Before tlie 
country passed to us they were not only the political, 
but the intellectual power of India. They possessed 
a system of education, which, however inferior to 
that which we have established, was yet by no means 
to be despised and was capable of affording a high 
degree of intellectual training and polish, and which 
was infinitely superior to any system of education 
then existing in India. 

“ At an outlay of £800,000 upon Resumption 
proceedings, additional revenue of £300,000 a 3 ’ear 
was permanently’ gained by the State. A large part 
of this sum was derived from the lands held rent free 
by the Mussulmans or by Mussulman foundations. 
Hundreds of ancient families were ruined, and the 
educational system of the Mussulmans, which was 
almost entirelj’^ maintained by’ rent free grants, 
received its death blow. The justice of tho.so 
proceedings may, however, be defended, but the 
absolute misappropriation of scholastic funds cannot. 
It is painful to dwell on this charge of misappropri- 
ation, because it is impossible to rebut it. 

“ The astute Hindu in this as in all other matters 
has been first in the field. He has covered the 
country witli schools admirably adapted to the wants 
of his own community, but wholly unsuited to the 
requirements of the Muhammadans." 

Such is the picture of Moslem decadence in Bengal 
as drawn by Sir William Hunter in 1871. I shall 
now quote from a speech that I delivered on the 
13th June, 1926, when I presided over a gathering 
of more than 100,000 persons. 

" Such has been the treatment meted out to the 
IMosIcms for generations together till tlic advent of 
one of the greatest of Viceroy'-s, viz., Lord Curzoii. 
who Jiad tiie fairness and far-sightedness to see that 
some reparation was long overdue to them. It was 
thus with the Partition of Bengal, the province of 
Eastern Bengal and A.ssam came into being and was 
declared a settled fact under a pledge given to 
Moslems. But, alas ! the settled fact was once more 
doomed to be unsettled, and the promise given was 
once more broken. .And it broke too tlie stout 
Jieart of that great man, tlie late lamented Nawab 
Sir Saliinullah Bahadur of Dacca, who was at once a 
tower of strength to llic Government and a tower 
of strength to liis people. The impetus, which the 
Moslem Community’ received at that epoch towards 
advancement and progress, received a rude set-back, 
and clouds again darkened tlic Moslem horizon. 
Soon after, there came tlie Great and in it.s 

wake followed tlic non-co-operation movement 
started by’ Mr. Gandhi. After tlie previous repeated 
disappointments, Moslems in their tliousands suc- 
cumbed to its allurements, hoping that, by’ joining its 
ranks and throiring tlieir political lot with the 
Hindus, they would be able to retrieve their past 
fortunes, but, alas, only to meet with furtlier dis- 
appointment." 

There can be no gro^vtli of nationhood, or for tlie 
matter of lliat real self-government in Bengal or in 
India unless the all-important factor, namely’, real 
Hindii-Moslcm Unity’ is present, but it is no use 
attempting to bring about Hindii-Moslcm Unity 
without removing the root causes that underlie the 
strained relations between the rivo communitie.s. 
l^or want of removal of tlicse causes, jealou.sy' and 
hatred seem to permeate through all tlic .sub-stmfa 
of the lives of the two communitic.s. 
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Tn the administration of the country we find a 
spirit of complete isolation pen-'cading the menibcrs 
of l>otli the communities in respect of one another. 
In an onicc filled bv Hindus there is seldom a vacancy 
for a Moslem unless the head of the department 
happens to be a European or an absolutely unbiassed 
Hindu officer. In a School Library controlled by a 
Hindu Headmaster there is hardly a book by a 
:\Ioslem author which can get access there. This is 
the state of Hindu-IMoslem feeling in the country, 
which is aggravated by the manner in which all 
Government patronage is enjoyed by one community 
ns compared w’itli the other. 

Distribution of State Patronage in Bengal in 1023- 
1024. I have already quoted Sir William Hunter to 
show' what the distribution of State patronage in 
Bengal was in 1871. I shall now give figures to 
show w'liat it is in recent times. The figures below 
arc taken from the statistics of 1023-24. 

In the executive branch of tlie Provincial Service 
tliere arc 75 per cent. Hindus and ‘1 per cent. Muham- 
madans, in tlie Excise Ilepartment 09 per cent. 
Hindus and 31 per cent. Muhammadans, in the 
Education Department 80 per cent. Hindus and 20 
per cent. IVTuhammadans, in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment Oo per cent Hindus and 5 per cent. Muham- 
madans, in the IMcdical Department 07i per cent. 
Hindus and 2jl per cent. Muhammadans, in tlic 
Public Works L)epartment out of a total of 41 Indian 
appointments there is only one i^fuhammadan, in 
the Forest, I'-Iarine, and Irrigation Departments, 
leaving out the non-Indian appointments there arc 
100 per tent. Hindus to 0 per cent. Muhammadans. 

During the regime of "Lord Carmichael, in 1013, 
Goveniment laid dowm that 33 per cent, of appoint- 
incnhs in the Public Services should go to ^toslems. 
A decade aftenvards it was found that not only was 
tliat percentage not reached but that in some depart- 
ments tlie Moslem clement was conspicuous by its 
absence altogether, and in otiier Departments the 
percentage reached was nowhere like the 33 per cent, 
contemplated and laid dowm in the Provincial 
Gov'cmment Rules. 

The question, therefore, in all its bearings, was 
reconsidered during the regime of Lord Lytton 
towards the end of 102.7 and two formulae were then 
laid dow’n and accepted by the Government as a 
whole. The 5 ’' were : — 

{a) Proportion of I^Iosleins in the Public Serinccs 
■not necessarily in accordance with hut on the basis of 
population. “ That it is tlic duty of the Government 
to take measure.s to ensure that there shall be in Hie 
future a sufficient proportion of Muhammadans in 
certain of the higher services to ensure that the 
general interests of the community'- shall not suflcr 
and tiiat the activities of Government as a whole 
shall be for tlic benefit of the whole population ; 
that lliis proportion shall be fixed, not necessarily 
in accordance with, but on the basis of population ,* 
that with regard to the siilxirdinate appointments 
a sufficient share is allotted to the IVluhammadans to 
encourage the education of tliat community and to 
prevent Uie monopoly of public employment by any 
one class or community’." 

(b) “ T hat in the case of promotions within a service 
or from one .service to anotlier there can be no 
question of communal interests and promotions 
must be based on merit alone or on merit combined 
\rilJi Bcniorit}” as the case may be.” 

It was also further laid down that “ each depart- 
ment must be consulted as regards the percentage 
tlicy will take as a working guide to carry out 
Govemmenfs ^>olicy. TJic Go\’crnment of India 
must be addressed. Wc should tell them the general 
line.s of the ]xjlicy wc propose to adopt and point 
out that it is essential for tins policy that a larger 
^'^'^hammadans should be obtained among 
the Indjan portion of Uic recruitment for tlic Indian 
Civil Scr\‘icc. \\ c may s;iy the prc.scnt rules do not 
r^eem to make this possible and should make sugges- 
tions a.s to liow the rules should Ik; altered. Wc 


should definitel 5 '' take up the question of amending 
the Civil Courts Act so as to place the recruitment 
for munsifs in the hands of the Government. Tlie 
High Court, of course, will strongly resent tliis, and 
we should have to address them in the first instance 
when we have framed a suitable amendment.'* 
Commenting on Hie above an Indian member of 
the Government at the time noted as follows : — 

“ Taking into account the probable results of the 
competitiv’c examination in England, even if 50 per 
cent, of the direct appointments in Bengal recruited 
for in India be filled by Muhammadans, the Hindus 
will still preponderate in the Indian Civil Service. 
And if in tlie Provincial and the Subordinate Civil 
Services tlie proportion of Muhammadans be reserved 
at less than 50 per cent, chances are that a smaller 
proportion of them will get into tlie Indian Civil 
Service by promotion and their total strength in the 
Indian Civil Service will be still less. On this as -well 
as on general administrative grounds, I urge that so 
far as the Provincial and Subordinate Civil Ser\.uces 
are concerned, the proportion as in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service should be 50 per cent, and not 
•15 per cent, as Chief Secretary proposes. Chief 
Secretary contends that the holding back of 5 per 
cent, of the appointments in tlicse as well as in the 
other administrative serv'ices will serve to stimulate 
education in the community. Theoretically, there 
may be some force in his contention, but knowing 
as I do tlie history and tlie present conditions of 
ray community, I feel sure that the more of these 
appointments are placed within their reacli the 
greater will necessarily be the competition among 
the students of the community leatUng to a more 
rapid spread of education and enhancement of educa- 
tional standard in the community. We had an abso- 
lutely unmistakable demonstration of this during 
tlic short-lived administration of Eastern. Bengal. 
Tliese considerations apply equally to the Imperial 
and Provincial Police, Excise, and other similar 
services.’* Finally, the following order was passed : — 

1. That both formuhie be adopted. 

2. That all departments be ordered simul- 

taneously to examine the conditions of 
recruitment to the higher services under 
them, and adopt a percentage as an 
immediate guide in the working of the 
recruitment. This percentage can, of 
course, be altered from time to time 
within the limits of the formulze. 

** 3. That the appointment department prepare 
an answer to the Government of India’s 
last letter on the subject of the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Police making 
proposals on the basis of the fonnula3. 

*' 4, That the judicial department prepare an 
amendment of the Civil Courts Act, 
which, under the rules, must be submitted 
to the Executive Council before any 
further action is taken on it. If desired, 
a draft to the High Court might be 
prepared for the information of the 
Executive Council at the same time as 
the amendment. 

** 5. That the appointment department cir- 
"cularisc Commissioners and Heads of 
dfpartments insisting on the minimum 
o| - one-third in ministerial offices and 
giving the reasons ; where there is a 
sufficiency of really suitable Muham- 
rnadan candidates the proportion should 
be increased to comply with formulas I.” 

It will thus be seen that Government have realised 
though tardily, the necessity for a full and complete 
revision ns to how State patronage should be divided 
iKstivccn tlic two communities. But to my mind they 
have not done what would be regarded as full justice 
to the claims of the Moslems of Bengal. The simplest 
course seems to me to go straight ahead and lay 
down tlmt State patronage in Bengal should be dis- 
tributed amongst the communities in proportion to 
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their numerical strengtli, provided a minimum 
standard of efficiency is satisfied. In any event this 
question should not be left to be determined by local 
governments, but it is urged that this should also 
be embodied by statute in the Constitution. The 
reason is that unless the same be embodied in the 
constitution real effect -will not be given to it. Just 
the same as effect has not yet been given even to 
the 33 per cent, rule laid down bj^ the Government 
during the regime of Lord Carmichael, so the present 
formulae are also likely to remain a mere pious 
declaration on the part of Government, 

In urging this point I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that I am not impelled by any communal 
considerations, whatsoever. India at the present time 
is at the threshold of a glorious opportunity. On 
the one hand it is the proud privilege of the Britisher 
to raise India towards that height of liberal govern- 
ment which they thcinselves enjoy, on the other hand 
it is up to the Indians to prepare themselves to be 
worthy of it. This consummation can only be 
brought about by one fact, and one fact alone and that 
is by a real and permanent entente between the two 
great communities that inhabit this land. It is the 
Englishmen's privilege to mould the present hetero- 
geneous mass into a homogeneous whole, in other 
words a common nationhood, and it is up to ns to 
put forward our best efforts towards that consum- 
mation. The promised land of Swaraj lies on the 
summit of yonder hill along the steep slopes of 
which upward mounts a chariot dra^^m by two 
horses, one is called Hindu and the other Moslem. 
If of the two steeds drawing the chariot up the hill 
one is well-fed, well-built, strong and hardy, and 
the other is lean, weak and halting, however much the 
British charioteer may urge the horses forward the 
chariot will not be in a position to negotiate the 
climb. It is, therefore, in the intere.st of the well- 
fed horse itself that the lean and the weak horse 
should be given not only its due share of fodder, 
but, if necessary, even an excess share so that both 
may be able to pull together. Be it said to the 
credit of tliat far-sighted statesman, the late Mr. 
C. R. Das, that it was he who saw that if the Hindus 
ever desired to reach the promised land it was to 
their interest to see that they pulled the Moslems 
along with them. Impelled by ideas such as these 
the late Mr. C. R. Das advocated that even an 80 
per cent, of State patronage be given to the Moslems, 
a proposition which found, alas ! no favour with his 
short-sighted folIoAving. No one can condemn more 
than I do the excesses that are committed both by 
Hindus and Moslems towards one another, and I 
yield to none in my yearning for a day that may 
da\NTi when the members of both tliese communitic.s 
will be so moulded together that they will realise 
that all their material interests under the sun are 
identical, but economic grievances are really at the 
root of these communal troubles. The present con- 
ditions had their counterpart in the days of Akbar 
when conditions were reversed, and it was left for 
that sagacious Prince, that great statesman, to throw 
wide open the gates of State patronage to the members 
of the Hindu Community, as he, too, dreamed that 
one day his empire may boast of a people with 
common interests and common aims. Alas I the 
hand of Fate cut short that dream, and his successors 
went back on his policy. Let not that mi.stake be 
repeated. I appeal to members of both communities 
clearly to realise the issues which are at stake. It 
is for the members of the British race to act as 
physicians and prescribe the correct dose. In 
revising economic relations between the two com- 
munities the shortsighted amongst both may grumble, 
but if it were really desired that permanent amicable 
relations should begin to grow up beUveen the two 
communities then it is for the British element to 
play their part as the discerning ph>^ician. 


APPENDIX. 


USURY LAWS. 

In the interest of the masses generallj”, protection 
against the bone-racking usurj’’ system which is in 
vogue is essentially necessary. Seventy' per cent, of 
the entire population of Bengal belongs to the 
agricultural class, and this is the class which is most 
hit by the want of Usury Laws, In East Bengal, in 
some districts, the Moslem population is almost over 
85 per cent, and throughout the Eastern portion of 
the Province the average Moslem population would 
not be perhaps less than 70 per cent. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that not 1 per 
cent, of this population is safe from the clutches of 
the usurer. Even those who belong to the middle 
class luiown as Bhadralog, are also in their clutches. 

1,300 years ago the Prophet of Islam forbade 
usury. In the burning words of the Holy Koran 
it is clearly laid down -^at while trade for profit was 
allowed, usury ^vns condemned. As charity' is tlic 
broad basis of human sympatliy, usury annihilates 
all sympathetic affection and leads to extreme 
miserliness. Usur^*^ refuses to allow the rich to grow 
richer by reducing tlie poor to still greater poverty, 
which iR the real aim of usury. Usurj*^ moreover 
promotes habits of idleness by its w’orst effects as 
more or less it causes men to be obsessed by selfish- 
ness. 

India’s poverty is proverbial, but no means 
adopted to effect her economic salvation would ever 
be complete witliout providing against usury. The 
Royal Agricultural Commission has drawn attention 
to various problems, including tlie eradication of this 
pest. Y^atever improvement may be carried out 
in the domain of apiculture, whatever efforts may 
be expended in the direction of raising agriculture 
from its primeval position in this counrty, however 
much agriculture is carried on by scientific mctliods 
as in other advanced coimtric.s. no headway will 
ever be made unless and until this problem is dealt 
with effectively and radically. The rate of interest 
in Bengal varies from As. 2 per rupee per month, 
i.e. 150 per cent, to SOO per cent, per annum, and 
sometimes tlic cupidity of the usurer knows no 
bounds. Recently a case was reported in the papers 
{vide StotesnKJn of 20th June, 1028), witli such 
startling headlines as these : — • 

“ 2C LAKHS FOR 22 RUPEES " 

And it went on *' The Munsiff of Chandpiir has 
just decided a mortgage suit brought by a monej"- 
Icnder against a debtor, claiming Rs2G,00.700 as 
principal and interest due on a sum of Rs22 advanced 
as a loan 13 years ago. The plaintiff in tlie suit is 
Adhar Chandra Saha, of village Barkul (Hajigimj) 
within Chandpur. and the defendant is a man named 
Nazaruddin. It was alleged in tlic plaint that tlic 
defendant obtained a loan of Rs22 in May, 101.5, 
executing a mortgage bond repayable with interest 
at 10 per cent, per mensem with compound interest 
every half year. In Januarj’-, 1928, the interest due 
was Rs2C,00.048. The plaintiff agreed to relinquish 
his claim for the interest to the extent of Rs2;j,n9,91-7 
and asked for a decree for RsOOO only. The parties 
compromised the case, and a decree for Rsl-31 was 
passed in favour of tlic plaintiff." Even taking the 
figure of RsOOO or Rs J31 which was finally decreed 
on compromise, it unfolds a terrible tale. The law 
gives the Court discretion not to x>ass a decree on a 
bond beyond a certain reasonable figure, but that 
discretion, it is to be regretted, is seldom exercised. 

Generally speaking, 10, 20 and often ,50 times tlic 
principal are decreed. If by the extension of the 
Reforms, it is also desired to look to the material 
well-being of the teeming millions of the population 
of this Province, then I must say. with all the 
emphasis at my command, tliat tliis subject too 
should be included in the scope of the Enqujiy and 
necessary' provision made. I realise that it is the 
primarv business of tlic members of the I-cgislature.s, 
Central or Provincial, to engage tlicmsolvc.s in tins 
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task, Init Iiavincr regard to the precarious condition 
of the inas-scs prevailing for generation after genera- 
tion since the British occupation of this conntrj'-, l 
cannot help thinking that if the British connection 
is to be in tlic interest of the masses, and if initiative 
is lalvcn in many questions by other than the P^tiple 
themselves, the’ initiative in this matter, too, s^uld 
be taken by tlic members of the Statutorj”^ Com- 
mission who’ are enquiring into quertions affecting our 
Constitution. I must further point out tJiat this 
question also affects our Constitution in this sense, 
vi/., that the money-lending class, by its hold on the 
debtors, can influence freedom of voting, and it has 
done so in some instances most effectively. 

HOLIDAYS UNDER THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUiMENTS ACT. 

Public Holidays arc of tivo kinds : — TJiose that are 
declared as such under the provision of Section 2G 
of the Indian Negotiable Instruments Act of 1881, 
and those which, in addition to the above, arc 
gazetted as Government Holidays. During the 
former, not only Government offices, but Banks, 
Mercantile firms. Mills, Factories, Docks, and in short 
all places of public business are closed, whereas 
during the latter Government offices alone arc closed. 

II \\as a notable fact that before lOlfl tlicre was 
not a single Moslem dav of religious festi^’als declared 
as a Public Holiday under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act in Bengal, whereas IG days were declared as 
such for Hindu festivals, and some more days were 
so declared on account of Cliristian festivals. At 
that time in tlie Punjab, ilie United ProWnces and 
Bombay, the Hindu Community had 8, 12 and 0 
of such holidays respectively, and the Moslems there 
had from 0 to 7. TJiis was naturally considered a 
great Jiardship for the Bengal I^Ioslcms, particularly 
having regard to the preponderance of their popula- 
tion. As in all thing.s, the Bengal Moslems were 
gradually losing ground, such was their lot in this 
case, too. It was, however, my privilege to move 
a resolution in the old Imperial Legislative Council 
in lOlJJ, as a result of which three days, viz. the 
2 Ids and the Mofitirrum, were declared holidays 
under tlic Negotiable Instruments Act. Tiie 
disq^aritj', however, is still so very great that it calls 
for urgent readjustment. The Bengal Moslems, 
therefore, urge that this disparity sliould be 
reasonably modified. 

Tiic IMoslem religious festivals of the 2 Ids arc 
reckoned not only according to the jMoslem I.unar 
C'.alcnclar, but they depend on the fact whether the 
moon on the particular occasions is visible or not. 
As tiiesc public holidays arc declared at the com- 
niencornent of tlic year, it often transpires that the 
festivals of the 2 Ids actually tal^e place on tjie days 
following the 2 days that are gazetted as Public 
Holidays under the Act. Thu.s the fact of declaring 
only 1 day for each of the 2 Ids as holiday under tlie 
Act lias not sufficicntlj’ relici'ed tlic I\loslem public 
of the hardships that they have to undergo while 
having dealings with Banks, Mercantile firms. Mills, 
Eactorics or I.)ocks. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
demand tliat 4 days instead of 2 should be declared 
as Public Holidays under tlic Act on tlic occasion of 
the 2 Ids. 

The Bnr-i’ira/at, or as it is called the Faliha- 
duaz-dakant. is also a sacred day to the Moslems. It 
is the day when the Great Prophet of Arabia wa.s 
born, an<l owing to a curious coincidence it is also the 
day when he departed this mortal life. This falls on 
the 12th of Rabi-al-Awal of the Aloslem Lunar 
rnontJi. Hence the Ilongal Moslems claim that tliis 
day should also be declared a Public HoUdav. They 
also claim tlmt amongst the day.s tliat are’gazcttcd 
as (»ovcmment Holidays, some of their davs of 
religious festivals, notably during the Famzan', 
be gazetted as Government Holidavs. 


NO-CONFIDENCE jMOTION. 

Full Text of Mr. GhnznavVs Speech. 

” The following is the full text of the speech 
delivered by Hadji Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi in reply 
to the vote of no-confidence at the meeting of the 
Bengal Council on the 25th of August, 192T : — 

It is only a short while ago that I had an occasion 
to say elsewhere that artificial clouds were beginning 
to gather on the political horizon of Bengal, and that 
a fresh attempt would again be made to stop the 
work of the Reforms and to arrest its further progress 
in Bengal. My predictions have come true, I 
would say at once that this vote of no-confidence is 
merely a manceu\’Ting, a sordid political move — in 
order to gain cheap notorict^^ and to secure the halo 
of victory on the part of some, and to satisfy personal 
grudge and private spite on the part of others. But, 
sir, 1 ask, have tlicy ever paused to consider what the 
effect of their favourite pastime is likely to be on the 
future of this province ? Have they ever paused to 
consider that at the expense of satisfying a personal 
grudge and securing the applause of the gallery they 
are really setting back the hands of the clock of 
progress so far as this province is concerned ? Have 
they considered what harm they have already done 
to the progress and well-being of the land they live 
in and the yet greater harm which they are likely 
to cause in view of the forthcoming advent of the 
Statutory Commission ? They have already 
succeeded in one, namely, to render Bengal a bye- 
word of ridicule. A time was when while Bengal 
led, the rest of India followed. Now it is Bengal 
that is doomed to lag behind other provinces as tiie 
result of the light-hearted pastimes in which they 
have been indulging for some years past. 

Alone and Isolated. 

Bengal now stands isolated and alone while the 
Reforms are working satisfactorily in all the other 
provinces. In spite of the rhetoric of my friend, 
Dr. Roy, and his disavowal of any personal motive 
in bringing this motion, I am afraid that a great 
deal of personal motives have entered into this 
motion. He lias tried to explain the attitude of his 
party with regard to the question of Dyarchy and 
he has dilated on the provisions of the Act which 
give the Governor the power to administer the 
Transferred Department irrespective of the question 
of the IMinister. He has told the House that the 
provisions of the Act do not confer any real responsi- 
bility on the people. He has told the House that the 
Governor can interfere in all matters and functions 
of the power of the Minister. This is far from the 
truth. May I tell him that it is the Minister who 
really makes out the policy ? May I tell him that 
the Governor is tliere to take and give advice to and 
to guide and be guided by the Minister. I say that 
it is possible for any ^Minister to do sufficient good to 
his country and the people if he really wishes to do 
so and if he is worth his salt. In all civilised countries 
where parliamentary institutions flourish, it is not 
possible to bring in a motion of no-confidence against 
any Minister on such flimsy pretext — nay, it would be 
unthinkable. There such a motion must be based 
on some constitutional issue or some particular 
question of policy or some matters connected with 
the public weal ; but here, in the speeches to which 

have listened patiently, 1 have failed to find a 
single instance which they have been able to cite of 
any action on my part wherebj' I could have possibly 
forfeited the confidence of my countrymen. 

’Wklfarh Schemes. 

It was only in March last when a vigorous attempt 
throw out the salarj'^ of the Ministers. 
At that time, I must say, so far as a large section of 
fnends on the opposite is concerned, there was some 
plausible ground inasmuch as it could have been 
interpreted as an attempt to kill Dyarchy altogether. 
The deplorable Kulkati incident was there; full 
advantage was taken of arousing communal passions 
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to the highest pitch ; but in spite of all such sinister 
endeavour their attempt was defeated, and the verdict 
was entirely in our favour. What has happened 
since then ? If anything. I have been in the meantime 
frying my humble best to do -whatever I can in order 
to serve my God and my country. 1 consider it a 
sacred privilege to serve God by ser\dng His creatures 
and that is what I have been doing. Ever since the 
assumption of office I have been untiring in my 
efforts to formulate and push through far-reaching 
schemes affecting the public welfare, I would 
briefly recapitulate a few items. Will it please my 
friend, Dr, Roy, if I tell him that 1 have initiated 
various schemes of public utility ? Shall I tell him, 
although he treated the subject in that light-hearted 
fashion whereas I did not for one moment treat them 
in the way he has done ? Shall I tell him that as 
regards the question of cholera — a disease which at 
at once rouses terror in the minds of the people — 
that it was I who initiated a vigorous campaign 
against it ? It was in Bengal that 30 years ago 
Dr. Hafidn invented that wonderful treatment. 
^Vhilc other countries had taken advantage of this 
system of treatment and driven away cholera from 
their shores here in Bengal thousands were dying 
every month from cholera ; but since the introduction 
of the above treatment the death rate has fallen off 
considerably. Was it a crime for the Minister to 
do this ? Was it a crime to serve his countrymen, 
I ask ? If so, I plead guilty to the charge. Then as 
regard water hyacinth the House is perhaps aware 
that this question has been before them for a number 
of years and still nothing tangible had been done, 
I have given very careful attention to this question. 
Most of the members are perhaps not aware of the 
extent of the damage done alone to crops by this 
pest and they will perhaps be surprised if I say that 
in one district alone the loss to agriculture came to 
Rs47^ lakhs. May I ask if it is a crime to take all 
steps that were necessary in order to eradicate the 
pest ? If so, I plead guilty to the charge. 

Kulkati Incident. 

Now, sir, I turn to the regrettable Kulkati incident 
which has been yoked to the cause of political ven- 
detta and I will only say that they are worse than 
vultures who could take advantage of the bodies of 
those martyrs for their political propaganda. I 
have been told that I did not stir in the matter. 
1 emphatically repudiate the charge. It was I who 
took a large number of the members of this House to 
wait upon the Hon'ble the Home Member and to 
represent ^loslem feeling in this connection and press 
for necessary inquiry. Nor did I stop at that. I 
also mter\dewed His Excellency Lord Lytton, the 
then Governor, and did whatever was possible in 
the circumstances, and I only rested when I felt 
sure that necessary action would be taken. 

Wliat have the other gentlemen done ? I have 
been trying to raise funds for the relief of the people 
and they were trying to stop the collecting of those 
funds ? Those funds, God willing, \rill be distributed 
to the people affected in tlie fulness of time. 

Personal Jealousies. 

I have no hesitation in saying that this is no 
boud fide motion of no-confidcnce at all. It is 
merely an opposition arising from a curious amalgam 
of political irresponsibilities and personal jealousies 
and disappointed hopes on the part of disgruntled 
politicians. It is such an opposition which on the 
pretext of our having lost the confidence of this 
House seeks to hound us out of office before we have 
even had a fair chance and time to show what wc 
can do. One can understand tlic attitude of the 
Congress Party in the Council which is avowedly 
out to oust Dj’-archy and kill Dyarchy if that be 
possible. But I had hitherto thought tliat their 
opposition was against tlie principle and not against 
the personnel of the present ministr>'. But the 
opposition from tlieir new found Moslem allies seems 
inexplicable as these gentlemen were sent to the 


Council with a distinct mandate to work the Reforms 
and not to destroy them. But thoir first ant wa.s to 
vote against the salaries of the Mini.stcrs. What 
lay behind their action then lies behind IhcLr action 
now and is quite patent to all. 

Release of Detenus. 

I have also been charged with keeping .silent at 
the time when there was a motion before the House 
with regard to the release of the detenus. I was told 
tliat 1 remained neutral. Witli your permission I 
will refer my friends to the Rules of Business on this 
subject. Speaking from memory’ I may say that tlie 
rules are that when a Minister does not liappcn to 
agree witli anjdJiing that transpires in the work of 
his colleagues, he cannot possibly oppose tlicm by 
speech or vote ag.ainst them. There is only one 
course open to him and that is to remain neutral, 
r am sure that my friends on tlic other side cannot 
be possessed of the divine gift of reading other 
people’s thoughts. They siirel 5 ’' cannot pretend to 
tell me they knew what thoughts were in my mind 
when 1 sat silent and did not vote on that resolution. 
I ask them is it fair on their part to charge me with a 
thing to which they cannot ascribe any motive ? 

Statutory Commission. 

I have also been charged witli commuralism and 
things of that kind. I beg to emphatically declare 
that everi'one can. have only approbation for a 
Muhammadan or a Hindu who safeguards the 
legitimate rights of his community without en- 
croaching upon the rights of otliers. But we can 
have nothing but condemnation for that Hindu or 
that Muhammadan who tries to oust tlie otJxer. 
In this land of ours it is the duty of tlie Hindus and 
Muhammadans to live side by side as brothers. As 
I have said on more tlian one occasion that if my 
Moslem brethren will only realise tliat it is their 
duty not only to help each other, but to live in amity 
with the members of all the sister communities, then 
nothing on earth could retard their progress, Such 
being the case I would appeal first of all to my 
lyfoslem brethren to as.sist mo in tlie working of tlie 
Reforms. I would appeal to all in tlie name of 
everything that is holy to consider the effect of tlieir 
action to-day. ^^'e have been told that the Statutory 
Commission is coming shorth^ I want to ask tlicm 
squarely and fairly what verdict can the Statutory' 
Commission give other than that Bengal is unfit for any 
furtlicr political advance if we go on as we arc doing ? 
I fully share the views of my friend, Sir Abdur 
Rahim, that Dyarchy is not a perfect constitution. 
Dyarchy has its faults, limitations and shortcomings. 
But is not our duty to work Dyarchy and work the 
Reforms for what tliey arc worth ? It is our duty to 
show by our merit that wc arc worthy of furliier 
Reforms and further progress. It is not for us to 
say that because this constitution is not perfect wc 
won't have it. It is for us to say tliat whatever 
be the limitations of the S 5 'stcm we will work it and 
.shoiv b}-* our merit that we deserv'c something better. 
I need not remind my friends of the proverb “ First 
deserve and then desire.” Wc have got to prove 
our merit before tlie bar of the English Parliament 
and before tlie bar of tfie British jieople, and wc have 
to prove that we arc fit for further Keform.s before 
wc can exx>ect to get them. 

If my friends on the other side would only recall 
tlie events in recent years that took place in Ireland 
and Italy, tlicy would find that tilings there arc 
different from what things are in tliis country*. A 
lot of blood wa.s spilt and ''machine-guns iverc fired 
there, but we have no such weapons to fight with, but 
wc have the greatest of weapons, and that is to work 
the Reforms and show by our action tliat we de.servc 
further Reforms and furtJier progress, and responsi- 
bility. 

To Serve my Country 

Here I stand and declare before God that I Jiave 
been inspired all tlie time by one and one motive 
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alone, and that is to servo my country' to the best 
of my ability. I do not claim to be infallible. I am 
imperfect and conscious of my limitations. ^ jBut 
rcco^'mse it to be my duty to do what T can in order 
to serve and fiirtlier the progress of tliis couiitr 5 '. 
I fr.inldv confess that I have always been inspired 
by these iflcaLs in spite of ivhat my, friends on the 
other side of the House may say. 

In conclusion I can only deplore in the words of 
tJie poet : — 

Oh ! what a rarity, 

Of honour and charity 
Ihider the Sun ! ” 

The Bengalee,** dated yi-8-27.] 


FALL OF MINISTRY. 

WiiiiCKims’ Intrigues and Unclean IsIethods. 


I\Ir. Ghue]iavi*s Speech. 


“ At a gathering of officials at the Grand Hotel 
on the ‘i9th August, 1027, the following amongst 
others were present : — Messrs. J. H. Lindsay, C.I.E., 
I.C.S., R. N. Reid, T.C.S.. J. G. Drummond, I.C.S., 
Major-Gen. G. Tate, I.M.S., Dr. C. A. Bentley, 
D.P.IL, Mr. A. T. AVeston. Rai Bahadur J. M. Mitra, 
Rai Bahadur J. N. Roy, IMcssrs. R. T. Davis, A. D. 
MacGregor, i*'. C. Griffin. S, C. Mitter, G. C. Sen, 
B. B. Sarkar, J. C. Sea, Khan Bahadur Quamariiddin 
Ahmed, i*ilr. Susil Kumar Ganguli, lOian Sahib 
Kabiruddia and Khan Sahib A. Jalil. 

Addressing them Mr. Ghuznavi said : — 


Gentlemen, 

At the outset, I desire to convey to you my deep 
appreciation of your loyal co-operation, unfailing 
courtesy, genuine assistance which you have rendered 
me, and your sincere devotion during the period in 
which 1 had been in office for the second time as a 
Minister of the Go\'ernment of Bengal. We have been 
closely associated together in the various departments 
which it has plca.sed Providence to entrust to my care. 
During this brief period it was witli your assistance 
that 1 was able to formulate many a scheme which, 
\Yhcn matured, will be fraught witli immense benefit 
to my unfortunate countrj'men. There is tlic 
aimpaign against Cholera, the Rural Public Health 


Scheme which will dot the map of this province with 
Health Bureaus in everj' thana, the campaign against 
Water Hyacinth, the scheme for the improvement of 
the entire cattle of this province, the establishment 
of Veterinary Dispensaries with underground cells 
for the storage of free serum, the throwing wide ojxjn 
the doors of the agricultural profession to the sons of 
*' bhadralogs,” the development of our Home and 
Cottage industries, and the speeding up of the passage 
of the State Aid to Industries Bill through the 
Council, the spreading of medical education by, 
establishing medical schools in Barisal, Berhampore 
Chinsiirah, Jalpaiguri and elsewhere, and the raising 
to an up-to-date standard the hospitaisin the rural dis- 
tricts of Bengal, the dra%%'ing up of a more satisfactory 
scheme for rum! watcr-suppl 3 ', amendment of tlie 
long obsolete I.x)cal Self-Government and the Bengal 
Municipal Acts, the initiating of proposal for the 
control of motor vehicles traffic in our rural areas, 
tlic instilling of the ideas of co-operation tliroughout 
rural Bengal, the popularising of Jute and otlicr Sale 
Societies to the same extent as the credit side of the 
Co-operative movement, the formation of a close 
.service in the Co-operative Department, which is 
most urgently needed in the interests of the efficiency 
of the dcj'jartrnent, the creation of some other agency 
that c.xisting at present for the recruitment 
of Muhammadan Marriage Registrars, the ameliora- 
tion of the condition and emoluments of Sub- 
Registrars. \'etcrinaiy Surgeons and other underpaid 
siilKirdinalc ofitcers in the public employ, and various 
other schemes of public benefit and utility in the nine 
dcp.irtments out of twenty into which admini.stration 
is divided in IVmgah Thc.se. gentlemen, are the 


principal items which have been engaging my earnest 
attention, and in which you all have been of the 
greatest assistance to me. 

Two Months’ Whirlwind Tour. 

Besides these, it has been my privilege to make 
what one might call a whirlwind tour during the 
last two montlis throughout the major portion of 
this province where I had gone to learn at first hand 
the needs and wants of my fellow-countrymen, so 
that I might be better able to minister to their 
necessities and afford any relief which it was possible 
for me to obtain from the well-guarded strong-rooms 
of the Bengal Treasury. This in a way completes 
the tale of the work begun, but left undone. I leave 
all this legacy to your care and to your charge. 

'Wreckers’ Intrigues. 

Inscrutable are the ways of Providence : but it is 
for man to accept His decrees cheerfully and patiently 
in the hope that it is all for the best. When I read 
this morning’s paper, I came across the following 
lines : — “ There is no need to dNvcll upon the more 
than dubious methods by w'hich the last Ministry 
was driven from office. These methods are, un- 
fortunately, a commonplace of politics in Bengal, 
and there was last week manceuvring, intrigue, and 
w'orse, of a kind that \s'puld be considered a disgrace 
to any part of India except this Presidency.” When 
talking about the qualifications of a jMinister, tliey 
were summarised in that paper as ability, including 
of course educational qualifications, social standing, 
a real following «and freedom from pecuniary worry ; 
in other words, plenty of cash. If a Minister is 
required to keep his seat in Bengal at the present 
moment intact, I could not agree to these being the 
requisite qualifications, except perhaps, the last. 
From my experience of two Ministries, this is what I 
would say. If a Ivlinister in Bengal wishes to make 
his Ministry' stable, he must start in the first instance 
by leaving the Finance Department severely alone ; 
and he must be content to relegate his files and the 
work of the administration to his Secretaries and 
their subordinates. Thereafter, he must devote his 
entire time and energy in pandering to the whims, 
caprices and vagaries of the waverers and blacklegs 
amongst his Party and outside and their m 3 Tiads of 
relations and connexions ; and their slightest wish 
must be a law unto him. He must renounce all his 
independence of thought and action, and subordinate 
even his physical necessities to their comforts — nay, 
even to their, pastimes. He can only then hope to 
withstand any onslaught from the constitution- 
wTeckers even in unholy alliance with the mandate- 
breakers. 

Tribute to Secretaries. 

Well, friends, your poor l^liiiister sadly lacked in 
tlicse qualifications : hcncc you must be content to 
part with him. But although he may not be there 
in the flesh with you in the Secretariat, his spirit will 
be there to cheer you on in the good work which he 
loved so well. When I laid do%vTx the reins of office 
once before in 1921., this %vas what I said : — ” No 
Minister, as far as I knew, had the privilege of working 
simultaneously witli three Secretaries and a large 
number of Heads of Departments who were uniformly 
and dc%*otcdly loyal to him, as they had been to me. 
I did not Tcmeniber of even one solitary' instance 
where the Secretaries did not faithfully co-operate 
and cjirry out my orders in the administration of the 
Transferred Departments.” Once more I fully 
endorse every' word I uttered tlien. I would like to 
refer to Lord Ly'tton’s swan song in whicli he gave 
expression to liis views about the present consti- 
tution, and said — 

The existence of an Executive which cannot be 
rernoved by the Legislature and of a Legislature 
wliich cannot be removed by the Executive is not 
calculated to produce harmony between the two, and, 
Arithout harmony between the Legislature and the 
Executive, efficient Government is impossible. To 
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ensure harmony an elected Legislature requires an 
Executive responsible to it and removable by it, and 
an irremovable Executive requires a nominated 
Legislature.” 

Well, gentlemen, how I feel about it is this. The 
first and foremost Reform that I would be inclined 
to press before the Statutorj^ Commission would be 
to remove the anomaly in the spectacle of the present 
Government where half the Government has got to 
depend on tlie vote for its salary, and the other half 
has not. Eitlier restore independence of action to 
the entire Executive or let the whole Executive sail 
in the same boat. An argument was whispered to 
me against the latter proposal, viz., that in that case 
there will be a cliance of tlie entire Executive being 
turned out from time to time. Against this I would 
point out that if anything, it would tend to operate 
diflerently, as there would be more oarsmen to keep 
the boat of State afloat. 

Governor and Ministers. 

Gentlemen, one word more, and T have done. A 
reference was made the other day to the Governor 
witli regard to his relations to the Minister in charge 
of the Transferred Departments. I would say at 
once that the work in the Transferred Departments 
depends to a large extent not only on tlie personality 
of the Minister who, as I said, must be worth his salt, 
but also on the personality of the Governor who is 
there to listen to his advice, to give his advice, who 
is there to guide him and be guided by him. In His 
Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Bengal is fortunate 
in having one who has played tlie game all his life 
and is playing the game here as well. He did play 
the game with his Minister too. And I have to 
acknowledge publicly my indebtedness to Sir Stanley 
for his multitudinous acts of kindness, no less to the 
gracious lady who is by his side to cheer and comfort 
him in the midst of his tribulations and trials in 
steering clear of the shoals and the rocks in the waters 
of the Hooghly, I can say that during the brief 
period of our close association he never failed to give 
me the benefit of his advice : nor was he ever chary 
of accepting my advice. 


" A Bond-slave Freed From Shackles.” 

Well, gentlemen, I can only compare my fccling.s 
to-day to that of the bond-slave whose shacldes have 
fallen off from him, and who feels that he is free once 
more. From my college days up till now, I have 
been accustomed to work more than ten to twelve 
hours a day, and I feel that work is my food, my 
raiment and the ver 5 '^ breath of my nostrils. Tlie 
sense of freedom that I derive is not from work, 
but from unnecessary worry’’. Wlicn T find public 
life in Bengal free from these .shackles — free from 
the loss of one’s independence of thought and action, 
I shall welcome it. Till then, friends, adieu.” 

[“ The Bengalee ” dated 30-8-27.] 


SCENE IN COUNCIL LOBBY. 


Official Tactics. 

“ On Monday last in tlie Bengal Legislative 
Council Lobby', the Maharaja of Nadia, asked Mr. 
Faroqui, M.L.C., on which side the latter was going 
to vote on the no-confidence motion. Mr. Faroqui 
replied that he would be guided by what his party’ 
decided and he could not give any* other reply’. 
The Maharaja was insistent and in a somewhat 
haughty tone demanded a clear answer. On Mr. 
Faroqui’s not acceding to the Maharaja's demand, 
tlie latter told !Mr. Faroqui that he would have Mi. 
Faroqui removed from the common managership of 
his Joint Estate. It was obviously’ meant as a 
threat to Mr. Faroqui and the latter told the ^laharaja 
that he could do whatever he liked. Thereafter 
Mr. Faroqui reported the matter to the Private 
Secretary to the Goi’emor. 

The over-zealousncss of the Maharaja in the cause 
of the ^linisters has attracted the attention of many 
and he has been heard by’ many in the lobby' to say 
that ‘ the present Ministry’ is his creation ’ and he 
must do his best to keep it alive.” 

Forward," dated 21-3-28] 
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Memorandum submitted by the Hillmen’s Association, Darjeeling (Bengal). 


On behalf of tiic Darjeeling Hillmen’s Association, 
I desire to submit the following Memorandum to tlie 
Koyal Statutory Commission for its kind and 
sympathetic consideration : — 

TIic Association consists of 500 members represent- 
ing all the sections of the liill people — namely 
Nepalese (Gurldias) Bliutias, Tibetans, Lepchas and 
S/kkinie.sc lii'ing in the uhole district of Darjeeling — 
and its object is to safeguard the interests of the 
entire hill people in the said district. 

TJic Association desires to confine its remarks to 
item (c) of tlic Appendi:^ to the “ Invitation to submit 
Memoranda ” issued by the office of the Indian 
Statutory' Commission, viz., methods whereby par- 
ticular intcrc.sts —communal, local, social and 
economic — may obtain adequate representation on 
local Self-Governing ProAuncial and Central Repre- 
sentative Bodies. 

The Association regard."? it as an axiomatic truth 
that in any scheme for constitutional development 
there must be adequate provision for the extension 
of franchise to all communities having stakes in the 
countr>’. 

The iiillmcn community in the district of Darjeeling 
at present occupies a xcry unique position in the 
country — their population has increased to a great 
extent, tliey have advanced in education and now 
are also engaged in everj* sort of avocation of life and 
all round progress is noticeable amongst them. 

The Association submits th<at though the hill 
people in tlic district represents eighty per cent, of 
the population and are sufficiently advanced and arc 
taking part in the Municipal and District Board 
administration, they have been excluded from the 


reforms, whereas such backward tribes as Santals of 
Santal Parganas and their own fcllow-bretliren in the 
other provinces, namely Shillong, Simla, etc., have 
already got the reforms. 

The Association furtlier submits that great injustice 
has been done to tlic liillmen community in tlie 
district of Darjeeling by treating the said district as 
“ backward tracts " and excluding it from tlic scope 
of the reforms. 

This Association, submits also that having regard 
to tlic progress made by the hillmen in recent years 
towards education, administration and trade, steps 
should be taken to remove the Darjeeling District 
from the list of " backward tracts " and include it 
within the scope of reforms. 

This Association finally begs to submit tliat in 
the event of the district being included within tlie 
scope of the reforms, at least tl\ree seats may be 
provided both in the Pro\dncial and Central Legis- 
latures for hillmen community in the district of 
Darjeeling. 

At a time when the situation is fraught \rith the 
possibility of a new orientation of policy it is essential 
tiiat the hillmen community representing eighty 
per cent, population in the district of Darjeeling 
should have a proper representation on the local 
Legislative body to look after their interest. 

This Association therefore confidently expects 
that the Indian Statutory Commission will give this 
matter its sympatJietic consideration, and will be 
pleased to include the district of Darjeeling within 
the scope of reforms by removing it from the list 
of " backward tracts " and to provide for adequate 
representation on behalf of tlic hillmen community. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Constitutionalists (Southern India Liberal 

Federation), Madras. 


At the very outset we may submit that we accept 
that the ultimate determination of the time, Uie 
manner and the extent of the constitutional progress 
of India is entirely at the discretion of the British 
Parliament. But in the Bill that may hereafter be 
passed by the Parliament making constitutional 
changes in India, it should be recognised, that it 
is so passed out of deference to the wishes of the 
people of India. In making tliis proposal, we are 
not attempting to follow the example of the famous 
Declaration of the United States Constitution, which 
begins with, " We the people of the United States 
do ordain and establish." But wc do wish to follow 
the precedent set up in the Preamble to the Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act. wlierein we 
find, " Whereas the people of New South Wales, etc., 
have agreed to unite in one indissoluble Federal 
Commonwealth under the Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and under 
the Constitution hereby established," so that the 
emphasis of the people might indicate the democratic 
origin of the Constitution, and foreshadow its nature. 
Thus, the Preamble to the Government of India 
Act 1920 may begin as, " Whereas the people of the 
various provinces in British India have agreed to 
give up the unitary government under which they 
are hitherto governed and to unite in one indissoluble 
Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of Great 
Britain and under the Constitution hereby estab- 
lished, etc." 

We may also mention that our goal is full 
Dominion Status — leading up to absolute equality 
of status with Great Britain — with India, governed 
by her own people, under a system of complete 
responsible government, and as equal partner of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, under the British 
Crou-n. We attach to the principle of equality of 
nationhood as much importance as the Dominions 
attach, and our aim to secure international recogni- 
tion of such equality is not less earnest than that of 
the Dominions. The Dominions, no doubt, have 
stolen a march over us, but we are determined to 
overtake them. Separation, or "Independence" 
from Great Britain, is not by any means our desire. 
We consider that both India and Great Britain, in 
fact even the Dominions, have everything to gain 
by remaining parts of the same Commonwealth of 
Nations, while separation might mean weakness of 
the Empire and danger to India. Wc earnestly 
hope and trust that all the present constituent parts 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations might 
continue as equal partners for a long time to come, 
in the interests of all concerned and for the common 
good. 

In order to enable India to attain the status 
indicated above, wc wish to emphasise tlie necessity 
of the immediate introduction of four great reforms 
in the present Constitution. These may be stated 
as *. — ■ 

' I. Complete Provincial Autonomy. 

II. Introduction of the principle of rasponsi- 

bilit^’ ill the Central Government. 

III. A Federal System of Government for 

India. 

IV. A declaration of fundamental rights. 


I 

Provincial Autonomv. 

It lias been said that Provincial Autonomy has 
never been defined bj* Indians, and that politically- 
minded people in India have no clear conception of 
what that expression is intended to convev. But, 
for our present purpose, wc may be permitted to 
adopt the definition quoted by Sir Frederic NMivtc. 
in his monograph " India a Federation,” 
unnamed authority, " Autonomy is defined in 
general, freedom from external restraint, bcll- 


Govemment." By Provincial Autonomy, wc only 
mean freedom for the Government of the I^ovinccs 
from the restraints of the Government of India, 
or the Secretary of State or the British Parliament. 
We want Provinces in India to have governments 
of their own, uncontrolled and unrestricted from 
above in all provincial matters — in matters connected 
with administration, legislation and finance. We 
want Provincial Governments in India to enjoy the 
same freedom which the State Governments in the 
Commonwealtli of Australia enjoy, subject of course, 
to this, namely, that Provincial Goveniments shall 
bear to the Central Government in India, the same 
relations which the said States' Governments bear 
towards their Federal Government. 

At this stage of the progress of the country, it 
does not. perhaps, require any very elaborate argu- 
ment to make out a case for the grant of complete 
Provincial Autonomy. The whole question has been 
threshed out by the IMiiddiman Committee. A 
volume of evidence has been collected, both oral 
and documentar 5 % from all shades of political opinion 
in India, from Ministers, cx-Ministers. Executive 
Councillors, retired Executive Councillors, leadere 
of all parties in the country, and leaders of Opposi- 
tion in the Legi.slative Councils, not to speak of 
representatives from various communal and politiciil 
associations. If there is one subject on which tlierc 
is an overwhelming consensus of opinion in fa\'our 
of reform, it may be said that this demand for 
Provincial Autonomy is that one. We do not, 
therefore, propose to enter into an elaborate dis- 
cussion or argumentation in support of it. We 
shall, however, mention the more important points 
below. 

1. The authors of Dyarchy themselves called it a 
hybrid system and the sooner it is altered the better. 

2. They meant it to be only a transitional measure 
— a halfway house. A decade is a sufficiently long 
period for change, and the halfway house has long 
been passed. 

3. Dual control creates friction, and the smooth 
working of the governmental machinery is impaired. 

4. The system was intended merelj* as an experi- 
mental measure. The experiment has been per- 
formed. 

5. It was meant to give training to Indians in 
responsible government, and the training has given 
sufficient experience. 

C. The principle of unity is a recognised funda- 
mental e.ssential in all modern and civilised good 
governments. Dyarchy is its antithesis. 

7. Under the present system there need be no 
unitj^ amongst the Ministers themselves, as dis- 
tinguished from unity with the Executive Coun- 
cillors. The removal from power of tlie Ministry as 
' a whole is not only not insisted on, but tlic dismissal 
of individual Ministers is actively encouraged or 
insisted on — a proof of imperfect solidarity in 
Idinisters. In December, 1023, immediately after 
the second General Election, a formal resignation of 
the three Slinisters in Madras was obtained by tlic 
Governor, and a new Ministry* was formed with two 
of the old Ministers and a new third Minister. The 
Ivlinister who was dispensed vath was not consulted, 
nor was he ever told why he was replaced by another. 
In March, 1D28, two out of tlircc Ministers in Madras 
had to resign, and their places entrusted to two 
others, and tlie new Ministry' continued as of old. 
Joint responsibilit^f^ of a Ministry^ is thus not recog- 
nised, while solidarity in a Ministry is neither 
encouraged nor expected. The Muddiman Com- 
mittee, while observing that " the diflicullics in the 
way of establishing joint rc.sponsibility in India are 
doubtless great," adds, " wc arc convinced that 
joint responsibility of the ^linistcrs is the very 
essence of the present Constitution . . . the 

object (of the IRciorms) u'a.s to introduce an 
approach to Cabinet Government for the Transferred 
Side of the administration; until this is accomplished 
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tljcrc will be, in our opinion, little training in respon- 
sible government.” But, they admit that “there 
arc, lioue%'er, some provisions in the rules under the 
x\ct, and afso in the Instrument of Instructions, 
■which suggest that the Governor in relation to 
Tran.sfcrrcd Subjects should be guided by the 
advice of the individual Minister,” 

8. Joint deliberation (recommended bj* the Joint 
Committee) between the members of the Executive 
Council and the Ministers has been found to lx; 


almost impossible, and conseciuently has not often 
been re.sortcd to except in iVIadras and Bengal. 

W. There is no need for joint deliberation ainongst 
the Ministers themselvc-s. Each Minister can have 
his own policy, and can go an with it, provided, of 
course, the Governor accep'ts it, and the I-egislative 
Council does not object to it. In Madras, the fiction 
of a Cliicf Minister is in vogue. But he is a Chief 
Minister only in name. The other Ministers arc not 
lx>und to follow his lead or accept his advice. 

10. The Reforms of 1919 were intended to intro- 
duce respon.sible government in tlie provinces. 
Hut Clause a of Sec. 152 of the Act pro\ddes for 
action bciiig talccn by tlie Governor again.st the 
advice of the Ministers if he sees sufficient cause to 
dissent from their opinion. TJiis is a negation of 
the principle of responsible government. In no 
civihsctl country*, in which the system of responsible 
go\'crnmcnt obtains, is a Governor allowed to act 
rtgoiijst the advice of the Ministers, though it may 
be open to him not to act upon such advice. 

The analog^’, drawn from that ffict under similar 
circumstances, the Governor can override his Execn- 
tivo Council, doc.s not apply, for tlie simple reason 
that the Executive Council is not responsible to the 
Legi.slative ConneiJ, while the Ministers are. 

in the Royal Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor, we find, “ in considering the Minister's 
advice and deciding whetlicr or not there is suflicient 
cause in any case to dissent from his opinion, you 
shall have due regard to his relations willi the legis- 
lative Council and to the wishes of the people of the 
province as expressed by tlieir representatives 
therein.” These instructions could not be followed, 
no doubt, for very good rca-sons. by the Governor of 
Madras in hlarcli, 1928. and his dissent from the 
opinion of two of his Ministers resulted in the 
re.sippation of the latter, tliough tlie said Afinisters' 
position was in. consonance with the resolution passed 
bj' tlio I-cgislalivc Council on the 2.'jth January, 1928 . 

11. Provision is made under the rules for the 
Governor to t.'ikc charge of a Transferred Subject 
in cases of emergency where, owing to a vacancy, 
there is no Minister available. In such cases, the 
Governor is not responsible to tlic Legislative Council 
for the administration of such a subject. This again 
is a negation of the principle of responsible Govern- 
ment. Whnt is more, in sncli cases, the Governor 
i.s not respon.5ible even to the Secretary of State or 
the Briti.sh Parliament. This is negation of all 
rc.spon.sibility. 

12 . The Joint Committee recommended that 
Alembcns of the Executive Council and Ministers 

srioulti not oppose each other by speech or vote; 
members of the Executive Council should not be 
re^iuircd to support, cither by speech or vote, pro- 
l^salr, of Ministers whicli they do not approve ; nor 
should Minister.^ be required to support by speech or 
vote proposals of the Executive Council of which 
they do not approve.” This ha.s resulted in some 
anomalies. The Ministcr.s arc c.vpccted to be loyal 
to their colleagues on the Ke.scrved Side, and to 
assist tlwm by defending their position in the Logis- 
lative Council. But if the Legislative Council 
disapproves of any proposals of tJic Reserved Side, 
then the .dmistcrs must either be disloyal to their 
Legislative Council and 
art at,.nn‘:t the wishes of tlial body. In Madras the 

It r r'r the Mini!.tere voted 

«tth the I.-sccutive Councillors while tlie .Minister.^' 
fuWers voteil oi;ninst them, ns in tl.c case of tlm 
re.oUi.ion on tile I’crm.-mcnt Revenue Scttleinenf. 


In this the Alinisters were defeated, but their party 
rvas ^detorious. Again, Ministeriali.sts can be 
defeated, but the Atinisters can be witli tlie winners, 
as in the case of the debate on the S’tafiT Selection 
Board. Under the above circumstances, the Execu- 
tive Councillors naturally suspect the loyalty of the 
Alinisters, while the latter feel helple.ss. 

18. The Joint Committee recommended, under the 
circumstances referred to in the beginning of tlie la.st 
para,, “ all other official members of the Legi.slative 
Council should be free to speak and vote as they 
chose/’ The predicament, in which Mr. Samuel, Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Trcasur>% was placed recently by 
accepting, on his own autliority and in the absence 
of his chief, a budget amendment in the British 
House of Commons, need not arise in the provinces 
in India. Under the above rule, even a Secretary 
attached to a Alinister can speak and vote against 
the latter. In 1922 the Secretary, Air. G. B. F. Aluir, 
I.C.S., moved an amendment to a provi-sion in the 
District Boards Bill then under discussion in the 
U.P. Legislative Council. The Afinfster, Pundit 
Jagat Narayan, who was in charge of the Bill, knew 
notliing about tlie amendment, was never consulted 
by tlie Secretary and was opposed to it on the merits. 
It was with great difficulty that the Secretary was 
prevailed upon to withdraiv the amendment. 

14. Under Sec. 72 D (4) of the Ckivemmcnt of 
India Act. the Governor of a province may certify 
that any Bill or any clause of a Rill affects the safety 
and tranquillity' ol the province, and on that account 
may direct that no proceedings or any further 
proceedings shall be taken by the Council in relation 
to that Bill or a clause thereof. Tins negatives the 
right of the people or their representatives in. the 
Legislative Council to make laws which they consider 
necessary' for the good of their province, and stifles 
legislation and public opinion at a very early stage. 

15. Under See. 72 E ( 1 ) the Governor may certify 
that tlie passage of a Bill relating to a Rcscr^'cd 
Subject which a Legislative Council has failed to 
pass or refused leA\-e to introduce, is essentiai for the 
discharge of Ids responsibility, and thereupon the 
Bill will be deemed to have been passed and shall, 
on the signature by the Governor, become an Act. 
This is a negation of all principles of responsible 
gox'crnmcnt. This power of the C^6^vn to make 
laws over the Iicad of the people and of their repre- 
sentatives is foreign to all democratic, reprcsentatii’c, 
and responsible systems of government. 

19, Under Sec, 81 (8), tlie Governor may withhold 
Ills assent from a Bill passed by the Legislative 
Council. T he grounds on which he may so refuse 
his assent are nowhere specified in the Government 
of India Act. This withholding of assent must be 
based on definite principles which should be specific- 
ally defined in -the Act. 


i4. unacr bee. 81 (4) llie Governor-General also 
may wnlhhold his assent from any Act passed by a 
l^^l Legislature and a.sscntcd to by the Governor. 
Xhis double check is unknown to other constitutions 
enjoying responsible government. Even for tlris 
•second assent, the principles arc not defined, 
n il Lndcr See. 81 (1), the Governor may reserve a 
I®’" the consideration of the Governor-General. 

O'!) tlie Governor-General may 
reserv'c any Act for the signification of His Majesty^'s 

^ provision for 

double distillation. Thcro can be no objection for 
a single reservation, but then it must be for tfio 
rca,sons, on the principlc.s and on subjects, recognised 
prevails ■''here responsible government 


power to make law.s . 

TAe''«snai“cirp”;S"h 

not cW T . government.” It is 

.i.i . , ' 5' the ivord " order ” is omitted It is 
of“ fav «><= plenary powers 

by tl.e omission. 

e ng poner to the Governor-General in cases of 
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emergency to make Ordinances and Regulations for 
the peace and good Government of India in Secs. 71 
and 72 of the Act does not seem enough to consider 
that the omission was intended merely to remove 
redundancy. 

20. Sec, 80 A (3) prohibits a local legislature from 
making or taking into consideration any law regarding 
certain subjects without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. This requirement of previous 
sanction must be done away with, while the making 
of laws regarding the more important subjects 
mentioned in the section, such as, the discipline of 
tlie army can be made ultra vires of the Legislative 
Council. 

21. Under Sec. 72 D (2) proviso (a) when any 
demand in the budget relating to a Reserved Subject 
has been refused by the Legislative Council, the 
Governor may certify that the expenditure provided 
for by the demand is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility for the subject, and on that certi- 
cate the refused demand is deemed to have been 
granted. This is taking away the power of the purse 
from the people, the most essential and elementary 
right known to democracies and responsible govern- 
ments. Under proviso (b) of the same section, 
the Governor can certify, “ in cases of emergency,” 
authorising such expenditure even in the case of 
Transferred Subjects, on the ground that it is 
necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the Pro- 
vince, or for the carrying on of any department. 
This ignores responsible government altogether. 

22. Again, the sanction of tlie Legislative Council 
is unnecessary, under Clause (3) of the said section, 
for the expenditure on certain items. Some of 
these ought to be brought under the control of the 
people’s representatives ; that is, the number of 
non-votable items should be reduced to a minimum. 
The Legislature should have power to alter the 
Civil Lists, without affecting existing holders of 
office. 

23. Under Devolution Rule No, 27, " the Local 
Government of a Governor's Province shall not, 
without the previous sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council, or of the Governor-General in 
Council, as the case may be. include any proposal 
for expenditure on a Transferred Subject in a demand 
for grant, if such sanction is required by the pro- 
visions of Schedule III to the Devolution Rules.” 
Schedule III gives a list of new posts which cannot 
be created and of existing posts which cannot be 
abolished or whose pay cannot be increased or 
reduced without the previous sanction. In some 
cases, even ' temporary appointments cannot ^ be 
created, nor can any grant of an allowance, pension, 
or gratuity be made to any Government servant, 
except under certain circumstances, without such 
pervious sanction. These limitations to the powers 
of tlie Governor acting with his INIinisters in Trans- 
ferred Subjects, and in fact, of the Legislative 
Council itself, show how unreal responsible govern- 
ment is, and to what extent outside control is 
exercisable ev'en when the ^linisters, the Governor 
and the Legislative Council are agreed upon certain 
expenditure. It is submitted that tlie control of the 
Legislative Council ought to be deemed sufGcient in 
such matters. 

24. The power of making laws by Regulations and 
Ordinances under Secs. 71 and 72 of the Act must 
be limited to the cases in which His jMajesty can pass 
Orders in Council or issue Proclamations. The 
Legislature in India, as in all other civilised countries, 
must have ” the ultimate power to prevent legisla- 
tion by the Crown ” except, perliaps, in cases, if 
any, in which the Crown in England can legislate by 
Orders in Council or bj' Proclamations. 

25. Under the existing sj'stem, Jilinisters arc able 
to CATry their proposals in the Legislative Council 
and to retain their offices as Ministers, not on the 
support of elected majorities, but with the help and 
co-operation of nominated members and government 
ofllcials. It was noticed b3^ the jMuddimaii Committee 
that out of 15 divisions tliat took place in the Punjab 


Legislative Council, the official vote determined the 
result in 8 instances. The principle of responsibilitj' 
to the electorate is thus lost. Similar instances have 
occurred both in Madras and in other provinces. A 
more singular position had arisen in our province 
soon after the elections in 1920. The election dis- 
closed that out of 98 elected members, about 48 
happened to be Swarajists, 20 to be justicites (Party 
in power from 1921 to 1920), 0 Europeans, 18 Inde- 
pendents. and G more of no denomination. The 
Swarajists refused office, and the Justicites, being 
in a minority, were unwilling to form a ministiy*, and 
the Governor called upon the Independents to form 
a ministrj'^, and they did form one. They had no 
elected majority in the Council ; and j^et they carried 
on quite efficiently for more than a year. Thus, 
any three elected members of the Legislative Council, 
if made Ministens by the Governor, can can-j» on 
without fear of being defeated in the Legislative 
Council- The incentive to form and consolidate 
parties, and to increase the number of followers, 
based on a separate definite poUc\’^ and programme, 
is lost. This is one of the reasons why party system, 
so verj' essential for the development of responsible 
government, has not been encouraged. The defect is 
inherent in the system of nomination to a popular 
house. 

20. Under the system, now in force, the responsi- 
bilities of a Governor are, no doubt, heavy, but his 
powers also are really enlarged over his powers in 
the pre-Reform days : — 

(a) Under the old system, ns Governor-iii- 
Council, he w’as ordinarily bound by the 
opinion of the majority of the Council, 
except in cases where a decision was left 
entirely to his discretion, under the then 
Act, and in rare cases where he was 
empowered to overrule his Council. This 
applied to all subjects, because then there 
were no Transferred Subjects. After the 
Reforms, the(!k>vernor exercises more power 
than before over what are now tlie Trans- 
ferred Subjects. As pointed out already, 
he can override his Ministers, He can 
interfere not only with the policy of a 
Minister, but also with every detail of his 
administration. Executive Councillors are 
entitled to record their minutes of dissent 
and ask for tlieir transmission to the 
Secretary of State. The Ministers have, 
evidently, not got this power. 

(^) The Govemor-in-Council is bound to call 
for meetings of the Council, and it is the 
will of the majority of tliat Council that 
prevails. In the case of Transferred 
Subjects, the decision of the Governor, 
acting witli his individual Ministers, is 
final. A ^linistcr cannot call in aid the 
votes of his co-Ministers to outvote the 
Governor, as the Executive Councillors 
can do. A Governor is not bound to 
consult all the Ministers together. 

{c) Please mark the words ” the Governor acting 
with his Ministers.” The significance of 
this language is clear, and it has been used 
to ignore the basic principle of responsible 
government. 

(<f) The rules enabling Secretaries and heads of 
departments to Iiavc access to the Governor 
behind the back of the Ministers have 
worked to the disadvantage of the latter. 
These rules are defended on the ground 
tliat the Secretaries are Secretaries to the 
Government, and not to individual Min- 
isters or members of Govcmnient, and on 
the ground that the sj’stcm existed even 
in the prc-Rcfomi days. That is, no 
doubt, true, but then there was neither 
D\'arcli\’- nor any responsibility to the 
Legislative Council. Mr. D. N. Banerjec 
in his ” Indian Constitution ” (p. 420) 
observes that Governors in some pro- 
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vtnces " have to control their Ministers 
to reduce them to the position of mere 
advisers and to concentrate power in 
themselves, even in respect of the adrain~ 
istration oi Transferred Subjects/' 

(r) Tho control over the Ministers is, for all practi^ 
cal purposes, twofold now. There is Uie con- 
trol by the Governor, and there is the 
control bj’ the Legislative Council. This 
double control is incompatible ndth Min- 
isters' responsibility to the Legislative 
Council. .And, when we remember that 
the Go^’emor is not responsible to the 
Lcgislati^’c Council, and, that under the 
Legislative Council Rules and Standing 
Orders, the conduct of a Governor cannot 
be questioned in the Legislative Council by 
interpellation or by moving any resolu- 
tion, we can realise the condition of 
responsible government, as it exists at 
present in the Provinces. 


27. Under the practice set up in Madras, it is not 
open to a Minister to see any file or Government 
Order passed in another department without the 
permis.sion of the Member concerned. It is only after 
obtaining such permission., the file or Order will be 
supplied to him. Rut this disabiht>' does not 
attach to a permanent Secretary' with a Minister, 
under the same practice or convention. The position 
of a Secretary' is thus l^etter than that of a Minister. 

28. It is not open to n Minister to raise any question 
for discussion or start a file on any point affecting 
any Rc.scrv'ed Subject. The following ca.se has once 
occurred in Madras, At the suggestion of the 
Governor, and in fact, on in's command, the Minister 
of Industries prepared a note with a view to transfer 
certain powers of initiative, then enjoyed by the 
IDtstrict Collectors and the Board of Revenue, to tlie 
Director of Indtistries, in the matter of mining 
consess/ons. The Finance Member (an Executive 
Councillor on the Reserved Side) objected to this, on 
the solitoiy* ground that a Minister could uot take 
the initiative in any matter touching or affecting 
a Rescrt'cd Subject, The note had to be dropped at 
once, tlic Governor, who ordered the Minister to 
prepare the note, having surrendered to the objection 
of his Executive Councillor. 

2«. The absence of any real control of a 3Iiriistcr 
Oyer his own Secrctarj' has already been referred to. 
Neither he nor the Legi.slativc Council can effectively 
coi^trol memben* of AU-India Services working ujider 
the Ministers. Ihc salaries of the Serv'ices are non- 
votablc. and sometimes occsisions have arisen in 
many a Legislative Council in India when members 
had to mo^•c morions for cutting down the pay of 
the clerks and peons of an officer whose salavv is 
non-votabie and whose action on certain matters is 
objected to. Unable to vote down the salar\' of 
the ofticer, the Legislative Council resorts to the 
deyjce of voting clown the salaiy' of a petty clerk to 
mchcate il.^ disapproval of the action of the officer. 
This may l>e perfectly legal, but docs not add to the 
sense of responsibility or to the dignity of constitu- 
tionalism. or to the training of Indians in tlie direction 
intended. 


Mh The pay and prospects of the All-India Sem-ice 
t” of the Sccretan- of State. Tlies 

AU'Indja officers have not much "to induce riiem t 
l>c loyal to the :\Iinistors or co-opcmlc with thcr 
«!,ok-hrartcdl>- save their o«n fiooti nature, sens 
■'’’i evidence before th 

.rliiudiman Committee, several instances were di> 
closed that ccrl.ain memlwrs of the pcmt.rnen 
sm icrs did not rvhnieheartedly co-operate with tli 
Mimstcrs. There js, no doubt, much to be sai, 
on suits. The Ministers thought the service 

tnemhem of the 

thought that the Ministers were new to their worl. 
und should be Ri.iiled by the advice, which tL^ar 
m .1 p'xiulinr po-iltion to give no nrmnnf "+* • 

r-ast ,rdministr?S;.c "^h'rSem we^ 


of opinion that they knew their country'" and the 
conditions therein belter than British officials, 
whose knowledge in such matters, however long tliey 
may have stayed in India, cannot be complete. 
Given the goodwill and a desire on both sides to give 
and take, much, of the friction might, no doubt, have 
been avoided. But assuming that the administra- 
tion had to be carried on in the strict letter of the 
law, there can be no denying that tlie difficulties of 
a Minister in this connection were, to a large extent, 
real. 

ffl. The appointment and posting of some of the 
more important officers is with the Governor, and 
sometimes witli the Government of India. Occasions 
might ari^, and did arise, when a Minister \vanted 
to post a particular officer to a certain place, but he 
was defeated in his object. For instance, in Madras, 
when the post of tlie Surgeon-General • fell vacant, 
the Minister for Local Self-Government, who held 
the Medical Portfolio, could not get his nominee 
appointed, but an I.M.S. officer from Northern 
India was .sent down as Surgeon-General to the 
Madras Government. Now, the Minister is respon- 
sible to the Legislative Council for tlie administration 
of the jMcdical Department. The Surgeon-General 
is an I.M.S. officer, originally appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India, and ever aftenvards 
under tlie control and direction of the Government 
of India. The Minister has a policy of his owm in 
matters medical, and wants, let us assume, to intro- 
duce certain reforms, such as the development of 
indigenous medicine. The difilciilties of a Minister, 
under the above circumstances, are easily realised. 
There is no guarantee that the Surgeon-General 
appointed by the Government of India will see eye 
to ej^e -with him on such matter.s. The new Surgeon- 
General. too, may have to take some time to under- 
stand the policy of the Minister, and this might mean 
much loss of x'aluable time, which is so very precious 
when it is remembered that the term of office of a 
Minister is normally only three years, unless he is 
re-appointed i\Iinister after the next General 
Election. 

S2. Next, if a Minister finds that there are several 
superfluous posts in Transferred Departments filled 
by members of All-India Services, or that the duties 
of a large number of them can be efficiently discharged 
by tlie less paid officers of the Provincial Services, 
the Minister or the Governor acting with the klinisters 
has no power to abolish any such post, or transfer 
it to the cadre of a Provincial Service, 

Oa. The reservation of certain posts in the Tran.s- 
ferred Department to the I.C.S, has al.so caused .some 
inconvenience in some provinces, in that it did not 
leave enougli scope for tho Minister to make a choice 
that can be said to be satisfactory'. Take for instance 
the Co-operative Department. The head of that 
department should be endowed with a large amount 
of missionary' r.cn], sufficient acquaintance with 
prominent men, and the conditions in the rural areas, 
and a knowledge of and ability to speak the vernacular 
oftliclocahty. Some I.C.S. oliicers might be available 
to fulfil these requirements, but not many. The 
Minister is not empowered, under tlie constitution, 
to put in .an Indian or even an European u-ho docs 
not belong to the I.C.S. when the post is '• listed.- 

^4. I he Reforms of JOlo were inaugurated under 
tr>'mg crcumstonces. The stringency following the 
increased taxation and drastic 
..^'«''7,!>™''inces had also to pay a 

E.Ncllonue^"^^Y*°l‘' discontinued) to the Indian 

^^chequer. Under tliesc heavy handicaos tho 

g eigl/ years, co^^?d not 

effertS"'’ '' benefits of Reforms, by 

;n sanitation, hospitals. 

nlone directly 

Sr4*”coulX"?aid agSSS 

so f-.s „ • 1 ? against the Reforms themselves, 

the two halves of 

fo^,^ 1 concerned. But the system of 

joint pumc brought alrout jls own disadvantages 

Public opinion in India was 


to the Miiiistor.s, 
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largely in favour of a separate purse. As noticed by 
tlie Muddiman Committee “ The Madras Government, 
a member of the Council and some ex-I^Iinisters 
from Bengal, the President of the Legislative Council 
in Biliar and Orissa and a I^Iinister in Assam, all 
suggest that a system of a separate purse should be 
established." But the Committee could not recom- 
mend its adoption. 

85. Under the Devolution Rules, Finance is a 
Reser\'ed Subject, and the member in charge of the 
Finance Department is to be an Executive Councillor 
on the Reserved Side. Now, every proposal for 
expenditure, from every department, must pass 
through the Finance Department. The Reserved 
Departments are thus placed in an advantageous 
position of knowing ever^’^thing, through the Finance 
Department, about every measure and proposal of the 
Transferred Departments, while the latter have no 
means to obtain knowledge of what is passing in the 
Reserved Departments, The disadvantage to the 
Ministers is tliat the Reserved Half, taking advantage 
of this knowledge, applied early for and obtained 
large sums of money, by way of re-appropriation. 
Again, the Finance Member has other subjects to 
administer, which, as his o^vn children, naturally 
claim larger sympathy and therefore larger expendi- 
ture on their behalf, and are satisfied, This also 
worked to the detriment of the Transferred Subjects. 

30. Next, Devolution Rule 38 gives great powers 
to the Finance Department in the matter of rc- 
appropriation. Whereas that department can 
sanction any rc-appropriation within a grant from 
one "minor head" to another "minor head," a Minister 
can only re-appropriate from one sub-minor head 
to another sub-minor head within that minor head. 

37. The Joint Financial Secretary contemplated 
by Devolution Rule 80 cl. (2) lias never been appointed 
in any Province, and the advice and assistance of 
such an officer was not forthcoming to the Ministers. 
The Muddiman Committee had recommended the 
appointment of a Financial Adviser instead of a 
joint Financial Secretary, tlie idea being that lie 
should advise the Ministers " in the preparation of 
their proposals for expenditure so as to secure that 
they are not likely to suffer from technical objections, 
which might be raised by the Finance Department." 
This ignores the main object of the appointment of 
the Joint Financial Secretarj^ who shaTl have equal 
pOAvers with the Finance Secretary and who is to be 
a watch-dog, as it were, of the interests of the 
Ministers. 

38. The subjects chosen for transfer and tJiose 
reserv'cd tell their own tale and disclose the plausible 
difficulties of Dyarchy. All subjects have a bearing 
upon each other, and it is difficult to dissociate 
one from another in actual administration. In 
Aladras, the Minister for Agriculture is a minister 
without Irrigation or Land Revenue, both of wdiich 
are Rcsers^ed Subjects. He is also ^Minister of 
Industries without Labour, Factories, Boilers or 
Mines which arc all Reserved Subjects. He is 
further a Minister for Development without Forests 
or Electricity, botli of which are again Rcscrv’cd 
Subjects. The Minister for Public Works has nothing 
to do with Irrigation, tliough the Department of 
Public Works includes Irrigation as well as Civil 
Works. The Chief Engineer, who is the head of 
the Public Works Department, is thus a subordinate 
of the ^lirjstcr so far as the Civil Works (roads and 
buildings) arc concerned, and is a subordinate of an 
Executive Councillor (Reserved Side) so far as 
Irrigation is concerned. The absurdity of such a 
scheme is apparent on the face of it. 'J’hc truth is, 
\’ou cannot, in this fashion, divide subjects for 
administration, which all interact upon one anotJicr. 
Tlie unity of the Government, designed for other 
purjroses, is equally nccc.ssaiv’’ in Uie administration 
of the subjects, which so interact upon one another. 
The distribution of subjects, under various portfolios, 
is a matter of mere administrative convenience and 
disposal of business, and Dj’archy cannot be justified 
on the basis of that circumstance. Tlie Govern- 


ment of a State is a single mecliaiiism in which each 
subject has its own function to serve. You cannot 
dissociate some subjects from the rest without 
dislocating the entire mechanism. No doubt, in 
order to gain tlie more important advantage of 
training Indians in the art of responsible government, 
a certain amount of dislocation in the administrative 
machinery had to be resorted to, and put up with, in 
a transitional stage. But since the need no longer 
exists, and the training, already had, can be deemed 
to be sufficient, it will be cruel to persist in this 
makeshift dev'ice. 

Sir John Marriot in his book, " The Mechanism 
of the ^lodem State " saj’-s '* the Cabinet system as 
hitherto worked in England has involved the 
acceptance of five principles : — 

1. Close correspondence between the Legislature 

and the Executive. 

2. The political homogeneity of the Executive. 

3. The collective responsibility of the members 

of the Cabinet. 

4. The exclusion of the Sovereign from its 

meetings. 

5. The common subordination of its members to 

the leadership of a First Minister." 

Now. from what has been said above, it will be 
found that every one of these principles is violated 
in the Provincial Governments, We have seen how 
the Ministers voted against their own parties, and 
were defeated by tlieir own followers when the latter 
did not approve of certain actions of the Reserved 
Half. We have also seen that Ministers were able 
to cany' on certain measures only witli the help of 
nominated and official members. Secondly, we have 
seen that Dyarchy is the very negation of homo- 
geneity amongst the Ministers tliemselves. Thirdly, 
we have also seen one or two Ministers being dismissed 
or called upon to resign while others retained office. 
Fourthly, tlie presence of the Governor at the meetings 
of the Ministers, and in fact, the Governor himself 
being the actual head of the Ministers, violates the 
principle of the exclusion of the Sovereign from 
meetings. Lastly, we have also seen that there is 
nobody like a Prime IMinister in any of the Provincial 
Ministries. The fiction of a First ^linister in Madras 
was only one in name, and it never carried with it 
any of the characteristic features of Premiership. 
Thus has Dyarcliy defeated the working of the 
Cabinet system, sought to be introduced in the 
Provincial Governments. But it cannot be denied 
that it has given sufficient experience to Ministers 
and members of the Legislative Council to under- 
stand tile basic principles of responsible government. 
The time has come when Dyarchy has to be replaced 
by full responsible government. 

Having given our reasons wliy Dyarchy in the 
Provinces should be changed into a form of full 
responsible government, we shall endeavour to give 
a few details concerning tlie constitution of Provincial 
Governments and Legislatures. Only a few details 
are given, because our submission is that the 
Australian model should be followed in preparing the 
constitution of the Provinces of India. As most of 
the provisions of the Constitutional Act concerning 
that country will have to be adopted, with such 
necessary alterations os the conditions in India 
might require, it will be unnecessary to repeat here the 
various provisions of that Act. \\’e arc aware that 
the Australian Constitution had not os any part of 
its object the framing of a government for the 
States. Autonomous States were in existence before 
the Federation was formed. It was not so in the 
case of the Canadian Constitution. We have to 
follow the latter in prov'iding for the constitution 
of both the Federal and Provincial Gov'emments. 
The following provisions are merely suggestive, and 
arc by no means exhaustive ; — 

A. pRovi.vciAL Governments, 

1, There shall be no distinction between Reserved 
and Transferred Subjects. All shall be Provincial 
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subjects, and under the control and direction of the 
Ministers. 

2. The Governor of ever^’ province, including 
provinces other than presidencies, should be appointed 
directly by the Crown without the intervention of 
the Governor-General, or Governor-General in Council 
Sucli a Governor should generally be chosen from 
well'kno^vn British politicians. Our Association 
docs not think that the time has yet come when 
Provincial men could be appointed as Governors. 
The duties of a Governor are very* delicate, and at 
times very onerous. 

3. The Governor in a Province should occup 3 ^ the 
same position, as nearly’ as possible, of a constitutional 
Governor in Australia. He should act entirely on 
llio advice of his yiinisters, except in matters which 
are expressly or by implication reserved for his sole 
discretion. 

■V. No instructions shall be .sent to the Governor 
from the Secretajy’ of State on any topic except the 
assent or reservation of Bills. 

5. If a Governor does not conform to regular 
constitutional u.sage, he shall be liable to be removed 
from office bj' His Majestj’, if two-thirds majorities 
of both Housc-S of the State Tegislattire decide that 
tlicy will not work ivith him. 

0. A Governor shall have power to dismiss a 
Ministry or to ask his Minister or Ministers to resign 
under circumstances similar to those under which 
a Governor of an Australian State can dismiss or call 
for resignation. But, before resigning or obeying 
the order of dismissal, the Ministry shall be entitled 
to make a reference to the Sccrctaty' of State who 
niaj' rcvi.se the decision of the Governor. 

7. The Ministry shall consist of the Prime Minister, 
and not less than five other Ministers. The Governor 
shall appoint the Prime Minister who shall choose his 
colleagues with the approval of the Governor. 

8. The ^Unisters in the province shall occupy the 
•same position, as far as maj* be and as nearly as 
possilile, as the Ministry in Australia, the Governor 
occupying the position of a constitutional Governor 
m the States in that country. 

0. There shall be no Executive Councillors in the 
scn.se in whicli they exist at present. But, there 
shall be two advisers to the Ministry generally 
chosen from the Civil Seradccs. These two will have 
a scat in the Cabinet, and also in the Legislative 
bodies, without a vote in cither. One of these is to 
be tlie Financial Adviser to the Ministers, and the 
other their Adviser on Law and Order. They will 
receive the same salary- as the ISIinisters. 

1 0. There shall be an Executive Council to advise 
tiie Governor in the government of the Province 
(btatc), and the members of the Council shall be 
cIiDscn and summoned by the Governor and sworn 
Executive Councillors and shall hold office during 
hjs pk’a.stire. All the .Ministers and their two 
Advisere shall he Executive Councillors. The other 
L.xccutive Councillors shall be lionorary^ and unpaid. 

\\ hen a Governor in Council is given power under 
the Constitution, he shall act. if not always on the 
advice of his Ministers, yet always in accordance 
With the doctrine of ministerial rc.sponsibility’. He 
.snail not act without advice, though he can refuse 
to act. He shall not undo any action taken legally 
by hi^ Ministers, though he can obtain, another 
. Unister to cancel the act of his predecessor. 

13. I he Indian Government being made a Federal 
Govemnwnt, and the autonomy of the Provinces 
being recognized, according to our proposals, the 
relations ^tween the Federal and States’ Govern- 
ments shall be. as nearly as possible, those obtaming 
Ih the Federal Government and 

the bhates Goyernmonls in Uiat countrj-, in matters 
cxeculivc, legislative and judicial, subject to the 
hnutations mentioned in the above paragraphs. 

I-. We prefer the Australian System of Provincial 


(n 'vant the rcsicliiar\* 

prt>vincc.s. 


powers in the 


(2) We do not want any control of the Federal 

Government over the Provincial Govem- 
nionts, except what might be involved in 
tlie statutory provisions concerning the 
relations bet^veen. the two Governments. 

(3) The Native States in India can fit in only 

with the Australian system, but not with 
Canadian system. 

B. Provincial Legislatures. 

(a) CONSTITUTION. 

1. There mu.st be two Provincial Legislative 
bodies — a Legislative Council, and a Senate. 

2. The Legislative Council shall be entirely elected. 

3. The Senate shall be partly elected and partly 
nominated. 

4-. The relations between the two Houses shall be 
similar to those obtaining in Australia, as nearly as 
possible. 

5. The number of member.^ of the Legislative 
Council shall be nearly twice that of the existing 
numbers. 

C. The number of the members of the Senate shall 
be about a thijd of the Legislative Council. 

(b) LEGISLATIVE ROWT.RS. 

The Provincial Legislature shall have the following 
powers in particular, among those which their 
counterparts in Australia enjoy. 

1. The legislative i>ower of the Provincial Legis- 
latures shall be plenary, defined and exclusive. 

2. In cases where there are concurrent powers and 
there is a conflict between provincial laws and tlie 
Indian laws, the latter shall prevail. 

3. Proposed Provincial laws .shall not be subjected 
to double assent, nor disallowed, except when they 
arc ultra vir£s, or unconstitutional. 

4. The Governor may assent or refuse to assent to 
any Bill passed by the Legislative bodies, in the name 
of the King. No Act shall require the assent of the 
Governor-General. The Governor may reserve a 
Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, 

5. The Governor shall have no power to make 
grants by certification. He shall have no power to 
make Regulations or Ordinances, except in so far 
as he may be authorised by any Act of tl\e Legislature. 

6. Provincial Legislatures shall have no power to 
pass any law inconsistent wdth any Indian or 
Parliamentary Act. 

7. They snail not undertake any legislation 
affecting any Federal subject. 




1. Sepamte electorates for minorities, such as, 

Moslems, Indian Christians and Europeans sliall 
continue. ‘ 

2. Separate electorates for Depressed Classes with 
separate eiectoral qualifications, shall be established. 

d. .Single member constituencies, or, in the altern- 
ative, plural constituencies with proportional 
representation on the system of a single transferable 
vote, shall be formed. 

riot in favour of universal suffrage, for 
the property qualifications of 
reduced, and this is absolutely 
Depressed Classes, Indian 
CiiTistiaus and the Moslems. 

S' allowed to the Non- 

S.M1 conttoue Bombay 

(d) UELATlOns BETWF.F.M -rilE TtVO IIOUSKS. 

1. The Budget and all Bills imposing new taxes 
shall ongmato in the Legislative cLneil only, 
ta^atton PO'vcr to amend any 

Biitslas 

on the people or burden 

IxiislatiV^Omn rclum to the 

A^geslativc Council any Dill which die Senate may 
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not amend, requesting, by message, the omission ot 
amendment of any items or provisions therein. 

5. Except as provided above, the Senate shall 
have equal powers with the Legislative Council in 
respect of all Bills. 

G. The Budget shall deal only woth appropriations. 

7. Bills proposing taxation shall only deal with 
taxation. No tacking shall be allowed. 

8. Provision shall be made to avoid deadlocks. 
The Australian procedure in this connection is verj» 
complex. We prefer the English method regarding 
money Bills, and we suggest that provisions similar 
to those of the Parliament Act of 1911 might be 
adopted in the Constitution, subject to the above 
provisions. As regards other Bills, provision shall 
be made for dissolution consequent on a disagreement 
of the two Houses 

9. The Legislature shall have power to make 
constitutional changes in matters ailecting franchise, 
electoral divisions and the like. 

II. 

RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

The question of reforming tlie Government 
India present.^ innumerable difficulties. If it is 
agreed that India is ripe for full responsible govern- 
ment, the solution would have been easy enough by 
granting it without reser\'ations. But the existence 
of Native States, the absence of Indian naval, military 
and air defences, tlie Hindu-Moslem troubles, the 
Brahniin-Non-Brahmin dissensions, the disabilities 
of the Depressed Classes, and the want of experience 
in responsible government in the Central Government, 
and the non-realisation of responsibility by the 
electorate, which is mostly illiterate, make the 
British Parliament hesitate to agree to the immediate 
grant of complete responsible government to India. 
Yet, there seems to be no alternative. Sooner or 
later full responsible government must be established 
in this country. Representative government is a 
settled fact in this land. It is not a recent institu- 
tion. It has been in existence for several years. 
It has grown up from time to time, and may now be 
said to-be in full swung. There can be no going back 
on it. Mr. Gwynn’s suggestion, of an Assembly to 
be filled by members nominated by the provincial 
Ministers, is therefore out of the question. As the 
Hon. Mr. R. H, Brand said, in his “ The Union of 
South Africa,” ” Institutions, when once they have 
been brought into being, have a knack of refusing 
to disappear.” Repre.sentative government cannot, 
therefore, be abolished without bringing about 
disaster. Now', the history of representative insti- 
tutions in the Dominions shows that such institutions 
in the Dominions inevitably lead to only one conse- 
quence, namely, responsible government. You can- 
not long continue the former without granting the 
latter. They are bound to go together. One cannot 
exist without the other. 

In the chapter on ” Failure of Representative 
Government in the Canada.s,” Prof. Kennedy 
observes, ” There were fundamental contradictions 
in being allowed a say in passing law's w'ithout con- 
trolling the judges who interpreted them ; in being 
allowed to vote taxes w’ithout deciding the items 
of appropriation ; in being a constitutional part of 
the Government w'ithout an effective voice in the 
administration- The French Canadian House of 
Assembly never saw these difficulties politically 
isolated or politically correlated. They attacked one 
and all, but always w’hen they felt that their race and 
nationality were in danger. Law the French 
Canadian must obey ; taxes the French Canadian 
must pay; judges the French Canadian must face; 
administration the French Canadian must experi- 
ence ; and the challenge given in turn to each was 
a challenge fundamentally inspired by racial homo- 
geneity and kept alive by those fears, suspicions, 
arguments, and aggressions which are the peculiar 
weapons of nationalism when fettered and unfrec 


in a servile state ” (pages 158 and 159) 

In another place, in the same chapter, he observes, 
” But perhaps the most serious cause of failure in 
the functioning of the constitution was the fact that 
the Crow-n had no constitutional responsibility' to 
the Houses of Assembly, and yet there could be no 
legislation without them.” ...” The whole 
system was vitiated bj' possessing an executive 
authority w’hich did not need to rely on public 
opinion.” (p. 164) . . . Again, wc find 
Kennedy thus describing the state of <^nada. ” The 
historj' is full of painful illustrations of the Crowm’s 
independence of grants and of its carrying on the 
administration of the provinces without monies voted 
by the legislatures. This w'as one of the broad issues. 
The protagonists of the popular Houses in this con- 
nection were often factious and recalcitrant dema- 
gogues, but behind their wearisome protests and 
endless reiteration of their claims, there lies a fact 
of experience in modem government, that there can 
be little hope of political stability as long as tlic 
executive is financially independent.” (p. 108), 

We feel w’e need not apologize for these somewhat 
lengthy quotations. All the above conditions obtain 
in India to-day. All the fundamental conditions 
referred to in the first paragraph quoted exist to-day 
in India. Substitute the word Indian for French 
Canadian, and read the paragraph, and you will 
find it is entirely true of India. The Indians as a 
nation feel a “racial homogeneity” as against the 
Britishers in India, and the Hindu-Moslem differences 
and the Brahmin-Non-Brahmin squabbles are either 
forgotten or ignored in the struggle for freedom 
against an irresponsible executive. ” The fears, 
suspicions, arguments, and aggressions ” arc as mucli 
the peculiar weapons of our ” nationalism ” in 1928 
as were those of French Canada in 1828. We, too, 
pass laws and have no control over the judges \vho 
interpret tl\em . We, too, vote taxes without deciding 
a good many items of appropriation. Our legislative 
Asscmblj'^ is a constitutional part of the Government 
without an effective voice in the administration ; 
our Executive is, to a large extent, independent, 
financially, of our legislative bodies. Alore than half 
tlie central expenditure is not votable by the 
Assembly, and fresh taxation has been imposed in 
spite of the adverse vote of the Assembly. Ex- 
penditure voted down by the Assembly can be 
restored by certification of the Governor-General. 
A w’hole votable budget has been easily thrown out 
by the Assembly, and has been as easily restored by 
the Governor-General. It is a matter of almost 
annual occurrence, that some items of c.xpenditure 
arc voted down by the former, and are certified by 
the latter, as a matter of course. The Crown has no 
constitutional responsibility to the Assembly. The 
executive autliority need not rely on public opinion 
in India. There are at least ten ways in which a 
proposed law can be guillotined if the executive is so 
minded. 

1. If it is one whose introduction is prohibited by 
the Act, say, one touching the arm^' or the public 
debt, it cannot be introduced at all. 

2, If it requires previous sanction, and the 
Governor-General refuses such sanction, it can be 
thrown out at the first reading. 

8. It may be rejected by the Assembly. 

4. It may be rejected by the Council of State. 

5. It may be rejected at joint sitting of the two 
Houses. 

G. The Governor-General may refuse assent or 
may return it for reconsideration. 

7, The Governor-General may veto it at any 
stage, on tlie ground that it affects the safely anti 
tranquillity of India. 

8. The Governor-General may reserve it for His 
Alajesty’s pleasure, and His Majestj* may disallow 
it thereon, 

0. His Majestj* may di.sallow it after it received 
the assent of the Govcnior-Gcneral. 

10, If pas.scd and assented to by His Majesty, 
even then the British Parliament may repeal it. 
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The Governor-General can mahe laws by Ordin- 
ance. ' He can get laws passed witJi tlie help of the 
largely nominated Council of State, and, in the last 
rc.sort, can pass laws by Certification, as in the case 
of the Princes Protection Bill 102*2, Kven taxation 
laws are so passed, as in the case of the Financial 
Bills of 102;! and 1024. 

The Indian Assembly has an elected majority and 
an Indian majority'. In spite of the nnmerons dis- 
abilities already adverted to, it exercises wide 
powers, almost as -wide powers as any legislative 
body in tlie world, save that of bending the executive 
to its will. As has already’ been pointed out, the 
members of the Assembly can not only discuss the 
entire budget, but also throw it out to a large extent. 
As tlic Han. Jilt- (now Sir Malcolm) Haile}’- said, in 
introducing the first budget (1021—22) under the 
tlic Reforms, “ If we incur expenditure, it would be 
under their mandate. If wc impose taxation, it 
will be by tlicir vote. If the burden pressing on any 
cK'iss of the community has to be lightened ; if large 
conces.sions have to be given to any class of govern- 
ment employees ; if large schemes of development 
on any project of social or moral improvement have 
to be financed, the House will have to share with us 
the responsibility to the general taxpayer."' The 
members of the Assembly have got the power of 
interpellation, and can hecldc the executive with 
supplementary questions on a \s*ide range of subjects. 
They can ino\c resolutions on all matters of public 
interest. In cases of urgency, they can move Uie 
aeijournment of tlie House, a powerful weapon in 
the hands of clever politicians, who wish to expose 
the vagaries of the executive. Their vote must be 
obtained for the ])assing of any proposed law in the 
Oldinary course. Private members can introduce 
Uiuir own Hills on many matters that concern public 
intcrcj|ts. ihoy .serve on Committees, including 
the Finance Committee and the Public Accounts ‘ 
Committee. They tlius wield enormous powers which 
arc often used to tlic detriment of constituted 
autliority, without fear of being called upon to 
undertaUe the rcsponsibilit}^ of putting their theories 
into practice. They are denied the advantage of 
learning by experience. Thej* become reckless and 
unpnident. Recent debates in the Assembly have 
disclosed that non-o/hcial members excel the Govern- 
ment in the power of debate. 'The bureaucratic 
mstinct ingrained in the Executive Councillors makes 
t^m regardles.s of their diit}’- to satisfy the non- 
ofhcial representative.^ of tlic people. The latter 
feel tJiey are sliglited. The former consider them as 
\}nri.'a'ionntilc and irresponsible. Bad blood is 
created. Discontent prcrails. Suspicion i.s gener- 
ated. The non-official members stump the country 
rei>re.scnt the Government in the blackest 


and repre.scnt 

colours ; and tlic Indian press backs them. The 
re.sult is inconceivable— the deplorable result of 
constituted .authority being brought into contempt. 

Ho\y then can there be any hope of political 
stability ? Kcfemng to the period immediately 
Durham's arrirml in Canada, in J838 
lYol. hennedy observes. " The hushed racial 
melancholy of one jiart of llic coiintiy and the stifled 
political aspirations of the other bore witness to the 
fact that race could not be crushed or satisfied in 
it.s active life bv inadequaf c constituUonal recognition, 
-and tjiat^ a jKilitical people could not for ever sit 
doun quietly under the domination of privilege." 
Conditions m India to-day are almost similar to 
f m «>t'reforc, clear that 

for this countrv- cannot 
I?!!? delayed. t\c have, ourscb-c.s noted the 
tUfuculues m the way. Rut thev arc by no means 

piv?"the wvv’'''^’n >>0 taken to 

mto tffis That' - tesoives itself 

LUO thifi th.it .< 5chc*me should bo devised which 

nov .nit.l l i of Dyarchy in Ih-oVinciil 

nmuMc. an(t our proposiil.*; to end il 1»\* 
pr.-,m of fid, ros-iKuisibk. ^ovrnmei.rin the pro^4ctt 


is no argument against its introduction in the Central 
Government, if its only consequence, and that an 
immediate consequence, is the grant of complete 
responsibilit}' in the near future. After all, all 
politics are a matter of compromise. Possibly, too, 
the scheme may be so framed as to reduce the 
drawbacks of Dyarchy to their minimum. Tem- 
porary inconveniences can well be endured w’hile 
under the hope of obtaining full responsible govern- 
ment in the near future. 

The alternative suggested by INfr. Gwynn, to 
abolish the present constitution of the Assembly, to 
fill up that body witli members nominated by the 
Provincial Ministers, is untliinkable. It will, un- 
doubtedly be a retrograde step and will cause 
immense dissa-tisfaction and disaffection, the conse- 
quence of which cannot be easily foreseen now. 
We hav’e already drawn attention to the observation 
of Mr. Brand that political institutions, once brought 
into existence have a tendency to refuse to disappear. 
Air. Gwj’un's proposal will create, if pressed, a 
tremendous agita-tion in India. It involves the 
breach of a great constitutional principle. As 
pointed out by Mr. A. B. KeitJi, in his “ Responsible 
Government in tlie Dominions,” it was decided in 
the famous case of Campbell vs. Hall that if represen- 
tative institutions were granted by the Crown to 
a conquered or ceded colony, the grant was irrevocable 
unless the right of revocation, was expressly reserved 
in the instrument by which the grant was made. 
No doubt, the Indian constitution with its representa- 
tive institutions was not granted by the Crown 
alone, but by the Parliament. But no distinction, 
in principle, can be made between the two kinds of 
grants. Representative institutions in India were 
cstablislied, not for the first time by the Government 
of India Act of 1910, but by very early Acts. Sec. 
84-A of the 1910 Act providing for an inquiiy^ into 
tlie working of the system of Government reserves no 
such right to revoke representative institutions in 
India, whereas some .such power is reserved to 
restrict the degree of responsible Government, 
introduced by that Act into Provincial Governments. 
No doubt, the all-powerful sovereignty of the British 
Parliament to make and unmake anjrihing is un- 
doubted, but political consequences will not be 
overlooked in attempting* to make any such 
catastrophic changes. An Act of 1774 revoked the 
^epresentati^'e system of Government granted to 
Quebec in 1703, and entrusted the legislative power 
to the Governor and a nominee council. Not only 
was this repealed in. ITOl, but also the representative 
institutions had to be perfected, and full responsible 
^vemment had to be granted, as time went on. 
The whole historj’ of His Majesty's Oversea Dominions 
a history of hlilitary or Executive Gov’^ernnicnts, 
developing info representative governments, and 
later on into responsible governments, and then into 
Jcderal governments, and finally into practically 
autonomous governments. 






Assuming then that responsibility will be intro- 
uuced into Central Government, we venture to 
p ace the following scheme of reforms in the Central 
Government for consideration of the Royal Com- 
mission, and m doing so. we may at once admit 
we arc not unaware of its defects ; nor are we 
unconscious of its incompleteness. It is a suggestion 
— a bare suggestion. 

Ir^dian Govommeut shall be 

subjects that are now Central Subjects 
Subjects, power being 
Legislature to effect anv 
transfer, jf found desirable, later on. 

^^*®rnatives for the introduction 
oi re.sponsiblc government. The first is that 
fully introduced forthwith 
so ffr making a resenation 

in the Subjects (mentioned 

in the Schedule I, att-ached to the Devolution Rules) 
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are concerned. The reser\'ation shall be to the 
effect, that the Governor-General, as representing 
the Crown, shall determine the organization and 
administration of the said four subjects, and that 
the Legislature shall not interfere with the expendi- 
ture or policy regarding those subjects. This 
suggestion is based on the analogy of the Japanese 
Constitution, Article XII of which runs “ The 
Emperor determines the organization and peace 
standing of the Army and Navy,” while Art. LXVII 
runs '* those alreadj’- fixed expenditures based on the 
Constitution upon the powers appertaining to the 
Emperor, and such expenditure as may have arisen 
by the effect of law and that appertain to the legal 
obligation of the Government, shall neither be 
rejected, nor reduced by the Imperial Diet without 
the concurrence of the Government.” The subjects 
of Defence, External Relations, Native States, and 
Political Charges being thus rescr^’ed, the objections 
ordinarily raised against the grant of re.sponsible 
government are fairly removed, while the Indians 
can have no reasonable complaint, as they will not 
be much worse off than the Japanese nation. No 
doubt, in Japan only Defence is so reser\'ed, but then 
there is no question of Native States in. that country ; 
and External Affairs and Political Charges are 
intimately connected with the subject of Defence. 
If it can be said that there is no Dyarchy in Japan, 
tlic exclusion of the above subjects from the control 
of the Indian Legislature cannot make our constitu- 
tion Dyarchical, 

If the above .scheme be not acceptable, then the 
other alternative is practically Dj’archical. Federal 
subjects shall be divided into ministerial and non- 
ministerial subjects, and the following subjects shall 
be treated as non-ministerial subjects, that is, as 
matters of Imperial concern, and shall not, for the 
present, be entrusted to the Ministers. 

1. {a) Defence of India and all matters connected 
with His Majesty's Naval, Military, and Air Forces 
in India, or with His IMajesty’s Indian Marine 
Service, with any other force raised in India, other 
than ^lilitary and armed police wholly maintained 
by Local Governments. 

(h) Naval and Military works and cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisation and 
aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relation with States in India. 

4. Political Charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described under 
the following heads, namely : — 

(fl) railways and extra-municipal tramways, in 
so far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry G (d) of Part II of 
this Schedule ; 

(b) aircraft and all matters connected therewith : 

(c) inland waterNV’ays. to an extent to be declared 

by rule made by the Governor-General in 
Council or b 3 ’ or under legislation by the 
Indian Legislature. 

0. Shipping and Navigation, including shipping 
and navigation on inland waterways in so far as 
declared to be a central subject in accordance -with 
entrj'’ 5 (c). 

T. Lighthouses (including their approaches), 
beacons, lightships, and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule made 
by the Governor-General in Council or by or under 
legislation by the Indian Legislature. 

10. (12) Currency and coinage. 

11. (13) Public Debt of India. 

12. (21) Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

IS. (30) Criminal law, including criminal procedure. 

14. (31) Central police organization. 

15. (32) Control of arms and ammunition. 

16. (34) Ecclesiastical administration, including 
European cemeteries. 

IT. (40) All-India Ser\'iccs. 

18. (43) Regulation of ceremonial titles, orders, 
precedence and civil uniform. 


19. (45) The Public Service Commission, 

All other Federal (Central) Subjects shall be Minis- 
terial Subjects, Subject to the control of the Ministiy, 
just as Transferred Subjects are in the Provinces, 
under the present constitution. The above division 
of the subjects is bj” no means claimed to be the 
best. A better division can be obtained if a com- 
mittee of officials and non-officials, presided over bj- 
one of the members of the Royal Commission, goe.s 
into the question and submits its recommendations 
to the Commission. Another committee, similarlj'^ 
constituted, shall go into tlie question of reducing 
the drawbacks of Dyarchy, in the light of e.xperience 
gained in the provinces. 

There shall be a Privy’ Council to advise the 
Governor-General in the Government of India, 
and the members of the Council shall be chosen, 
appointed, and summoned by the Gov’cmor-Gcncral 
and sworn as Privy Councillors, and shall hold office 
during his pleasure. The Executive Councillors 
and the Ministers shall be ex-officio members of the 
Privj’’ Council. Besides these the Governor-General 
may choose and summon cx-Ministers, and other 
well-known men that have rendered public service, and 
swear them as Additional Privy Councillors. These 
also shall hold office during the Govemor-GcneraVs 
pleasure, but shall receive no salary. M7ien the 
Governor-General in Council is giv'en powers under 
the Constitution, he shall act on the advuce of the 
Council ; he shall not override his Council and still 
claim to be acting as Governor-General in Council. 
He shall not act without advice, though he can 
always refuse to act- He shall not be bound aUvays 
to summon the Ministers, and the Additional Privy 
Councillors for all meetings of the Privy Council. 
If he feels the need, he can, at any time, increase the 
strength of the Privy Council adding Additional 
members to that body. 

The portfolio sj'stem shall continue, and the 
portfolios of the subjects w'hich are not entrusted 
to the Ministers shall be given to the Executive 
Councillors, half of w'hom shall be Indians and the 
other half Europeans. 

No qualifications shall be fixed for the Executive 
Councillors. 

The number of the Executive Councillors shall be 
such as the Governor-General thinks fit to appoint. 
The officer commanding, for the time being. His 
Majest\"'s Indian forces shall be an ex-ofticio Coun- 
cillor. 

The Governor-General alone shall not exercise any 
pow’cr conferred by the Constitutiorx on Ihe Governor- 
General in Council. 

The Governor-General and the Executive Coun- 
cillors shall be responsible to the Sccrctaiy of State 
and the British Parliament for the administration 
of the Subjects not entrusted to the Ministers. The 
Secretary' of State may, subject to the provisions of 
the Indian Constitution, supcrinlend. direct and 
control all acts, operations and concerns ^s’hich 
relate to such Subjects. He shall have no such right 
in matters connected with the Subjects cntnistofl to 
the ^Ministers. 

The Indian Ministry’ shall consist of .a Prime 
Minister and not less than three other Ministers of 
State. The Prime Minister shall be ajipoinled by 
the Governor-General and the other Ministers shall 
be chosen by the Prime Minister and approved by 
the Governor-General. In appointing Ministers, 
regard must be had, as far as possible, for the represen- 
tation of the tiircc Presidencies and Burma. No 
^linLstcr shall hold office for a longer period than 
six months, unless he is an elected meml)er of one 
of the Houses of the Indian Legislature. 

AH the Central Subjects scheduled as ^linistcrial 
Subjects shall be entrusted to the Ministers, and .so 
far as the administration of those subjects is con- 
cerned, the Ministry shall Jiavc the same powers, 
and shall be bound by the same conventions, as arc 
recognised, enjoined and followixl in all countries 
where responsible government prevails. 

The Ministers shall be responsible to the House of 
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RcpresenfAtivcs, and such responsibility shall be 
collective The Ministers -shall not be controlled in 
anv svav bv the Secretary of State for India. The 
Governor-General shall not undo any action taken 
lepally by the Ministers, thoufih he can obtain another 
Jlinistcr to cancel the act of his predcces.sor. 

Thj-: Is’oian Legislaturk. 

The Constitution of India must follow tlie example 
of the Constitution of Canada and Australia, in 
adapting to its institutions the legal theory of the 
composition of Parliament. The Parliament of. 
India shall consist oi the King-Emperor, a Council of 
State, and a House of Representatives. The theory 
of Indian Go\’ernment shall regaid that government 
resides in the King, and that the Legislative and 
Exccuti\’e Acts are Acts of t}ie Crown. The form of 
enactment shall he, “ Be it enacted by the King- 
Emperor's I^Io.st Excellent Majestj', the Council of 
State and tJie House of Representatives of rndia.'*^ 
In the exercise of his discretion as to assenting to or 
withholding his assent from Pill.s, the Governor- 
General shall regard his duty as an officer of the 
Imperial Go\’ernmciit. 

The Bicameral System shall continue. 

The Indian Legislature should be given powers to 
alter tJie Indian Constitution, witliin certain limits, 
and .subject to the requirements as to reservation and 
laying of Bill.s before Parliament. Measures which 
create or alter electoral divisions, franchise and 
similar questions shall be exempted from the require- 
ment affectmg the reserv'ation of Bills. 

An effort should be made to distinguish between 
classes of legislation, as of Imperial or of Indian 
interests. ‘I'hc power of the Goi-'emor-General shall 
be limited in tlie latter class of measures. He tviil, 
of coursts, have the general power of withholding 
assent in all cases, but in Acts which concern Indian 
interests only, he should be guided by the advice of 
his Ministers and should tardy use his powers of 
veto. As regards measures of Imperial interests, he 
can exercise his powers to assent, to refuse to assent, 
or to reserve for tlio con.sideration of the Crown 
subject to the Royal Instructions. In these cases, 
e^’cn disallowance by the Cro\’.Ti after the Governor- 
General’s assent may be provided for. 

The House or Refkesentatives. 

1. The more populous House shall be called the 
House of Representatives. 

2. It shall consist of t\nce its present number of 
members, and .shall wholly be elected, suitable 
constituencies being found for mmorities and De- 
pressed Classes. 

il. Universal suffrage is not advocated, for the 
pro.scnt, but properly qualifications of electors 
should hti reduced, more especially for tire Depressed 
Cla.sscs and some minority communities. 

4. Separate electorates should continue so hir as 
the European. Moslem, Sihli, Indian Christian, and 
Dcprc.sscd Cli»sse.s communities arc concerned. Pro- 
portional Representation, on the system of single 
transFnrable vote, sliall be established for the other 
constituencies. ■Reservation of seats .should be 
provifletl for non-Brnhmins of the province of 
Madms and for tlio.sc of Maharaslitra in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

5. Illiteracy should not be a disqualification. 

h. 'Ihe present disqualification-^ may continue, 
but to them must be added, being President of a 
Ifi.Mrict Board or Government Contractor. But 
cfuu iction for a pciitiail offence not involving moral 
turyntude or violence or disturbance of peace .should 
not be a bar. Tl\c five-year n>le should be abrogated. 

7. Woinen’s sufirage should be allowed on the same 
tjuaVjfjcntious a.-r requlrc<l for men. But tlic minimum 
age should Ikj .'50 in tJie case of women, while men can 
vtdc at the age of 21. 

S. .\U tui)s« Wlio'.c '.viiRe-fiinimf; cRp.icity is assessed 
at K'.im per mensem .siinll be eliRible to vote. 

f. -MI military pensioners wiil lie entitled to vote 
m ■isn.-itrver lani: ilioy might have served. 


The Council of States. 

1. The Upper House may be called the Council 
of States. 

2. All the nine provinces should have equal 
representation on the Council of States. The minor 
provinces will be entitled to representation pro- 
portionate to their population and their importance. 

3. The Native States, if they are willing to join, 
should be represented in the Council of States by 
16 members. The Native States may be divided into 
eight groups, each sending two representatives. One 
member from each group shall be nominated by the 
States forming that group, while the other member 
shall be elected by the people of the States forming 
that group, a property qualification determining 
the electorate. 

The members of the Council of States representing 
the Native States shall have no vote except on matters 
affectmg the Native States, but they shall be entitled 
to speak on any subject that may be brought forward 
before the Council of States. The travelling and 
other expenses of these members shall be borne by 
the States concerned. 

4. The proportion between the elected and the 
nominated members may be the same as at present. 

5. The total number of members shall be half that 
of the House of Representatives. 

C. The franchise shall be the same as at present, 
as also the disqualifications. 

7. The present system of proportional representa- 
tion shall be retained. 

8. The system of postal voting shall be abolished. 

The Relations between the Two 
Houses. 

1. The distribution of powers between the two 
Houses should be clearly defined, and similar to 
that suggested by us for the Provinces. 

2. The power of initiation of Money Bills shall, 
of course, lie solely in the House of Representatives, 
and the Council of States may not amend Bills 
imposing taxation or appropriating revenues or 
monies for the ordinary annual services of the 
Government. Nor shall it have any power to amend 
any Bill so as to increase any proposed charge or 
burden on the people. But, tlie Council of States 
shall be at liberty, at any stage, to return to the House 
of Representatives any Bill which it may not amend, 
requesting by message the omission or amendment 
of any items or provisions therein, and the House of 
Representatives may, if it thinks fit, make any such 
omissions or amendment with or without modifica- 
tions. Except as limited above, the Council of 
States shall have equal po^ver with the House of 
Representatives in respect of all Bills, Laws imposing 
taxation shall deal only witli taxation, and any 
other provision contained tliercin shall be of no 
effect. Tacking should be prohibited. 

3. Specific provisions should be contained in the 
constitution to prevent deadloclcs especially in 
financial matters. 

4. If the House of Representatives rejects, or 
amends unacceptably, any Finance Bill, which the 
Upper House is prepared to accept, the Lower House 
shall be dissolved, when the rejection or amendment 
is not made on the merits but on political grounds. 
But, if the new House of Representatives also rejects 
thc^Finance Bill, the Government must accept that 
decision, except where the money is required for the 
administration of the first four subjects in the list 
of Federal subjects. 


i'UNVfcKS OF 


IjEXERAL. 


1 . Tlie poiver of legislation by certification must go. 

2. Tlie power of granting demands for appro- 
priation shall be limited to the expenditure needed 
for the administration of the first four subjects in 
the list of Federal subjects. 

3. The power of ordinance-making ahall be limited 
^ oises in which His Majesty’^ in Council can pas.s 
Ordinances m Great Britain. 
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4. Reservation and disallowance arc, no doubt, 
legitimate, but such powers ought to be defined and 
confined to the narrowest limits. The grounds on 
which the disallowance can be made shall be defined, 
and the subjects which require reseri'ation shall be 
specified. Generally, the power of disallowance, 
or reservation, should be confined to cases of ultra 
vires of the Indian or Provincial legislatures, and 
should not be allowed in cases where hardship, 
irregularity, injustice, or interference with the 
vested rights or contracts are brought forward. 
Where a proposed legislation is contrary to natural 
justice, or is confiscatory or ex post -facto, it may be 
reserved. 

The Services. 

The question of the security of the All-India 
Services will be sufficiently met by giving an appeal 
to the Secretary of State against dismissal, as was 
done in Natal in 1891. In other respects, the 
Services must be placed under the entire control and 
direction of the Central and Provincial Governments 
and Legislatures in India. Of course, provision will 
be made for pension, in the case of those who do not 
wish to serve India any longer owing to conscientious 
objections. If, however, the new constitution is 
confronted with more serious problems, concerning 
the Serv’ices, a Commission similar to the Lee Com- 
mission might be appointed, and decisions taken on 
the report of that Commission. 

Defence. 

All the military, naval and air forces stationed in 
India, on her frontiers or in her waters, and paid for 
by India, shall be called His Majesty’s Indian Forces. 
The Command-in-Chief of all these forces shall be 
vested in the Governor-General, as the King’s 
representative, and he shall have control of all such 
forces. His Majesty's Indian farces shall not be 
liable for service outside India and her waters, 
except on the orders of the Governor-General in 
Council. In view of the peaceful times through which 
India is passing, and the international movement for 
reduction of armaments, the time has arrived when 
a serious attempt should be made to reduce ex- 
penditure on standing armies, whose purpose may be 
served by a National Militia, Territorial Forces, and 
Volunteer Corps. A system of compulsory training 
should be introduced to enable Indians to be prepared 
to defend their country in case of foreign aggression. 
The whole subject, however, is entirety technical, 
and laymen like ourselves can only throw out sugges- 
tions. But, from a political and constitutional 
aspect, we may be permitted to urge that tJic status 
of India, in controlling her own forces, and'in rendering 
assistance to the other parts of the Empire, or in 
receiving help from them, shall be equal, as far as 
possible, to that of the self-governing Dominions. 
The history of the relations bet\veen the Home 
Government on the one hand and the Colonial 
Governments on the other, is replete with instances 
in which the Colonies were constantly urging on the 
Home Government to continue to undertake the 
responsibility of their Naval and ^lilitaiy’ Defences, to 
bear the cost thereof and to exercise the necessary 
control, while England was often urging upon the 
Colonies that the latter should undertake tlie re- 
sponsibility of their own defence, bear the cost 
themselves and enjoy the right to control their 
own forces. India, having long borne the entire 
cost of her defence forces, naturally expects that the 
same generosity should be extended to her, in the 
matter of organizing and controlling her own forces. 

Ill 

A FEDERAL INDIA. 

We arc strongly in. favour of a Federal system of 
Government for India. The question has been 
raised whether tlic seeds of federalism liave not been 
sown already in the constitution of this counirv". \Vc 
will revert to iliis question a little later. Meanwhile, 


there can be no doubt tliat tlie i>rcsent constitution of 
India, as contained in the Government of India Act, 
is unitary. But, almost singularly, India has a 
Central Legislature consisting of two Houses — the 
Assembly and the Council of State- — and it also has 
Local Legislative Councils in nine Provinces. This 
is a somewhat unique Constitution, not found in any 
Unitary State, except, perhaps, the South African 
Union. The Local Governments in India are sub- 
ordinate to the Central Government. The Acts 
passed by Local Legislatures must receive the assent 
of the Govcmor-Geiicral to become law. The Indian 
Legislature can pass laws for tlic benefit of a single 
province, though tliis is rarely done. It can also pass 
law's for the provinces, in subjects w'hich arc, under 
the Act, Provincial Subjects, as distinguished from 
Central Subjects. The Mussulman Waqf Act, 1023, 
is an instance in point. It can also amend or repeal 
any Act that had been passed by a Local Legislature. 
It will thus be seen tliat, though tliere arc two 
different Legislatures, one for All-India and another 
for each of the nine provinces, the Constitution of 
India is unitary'. The complete subordination of the 
Provincial Governments to the Indian Government 
also negatives the theory' of India being a Federation 
in embryo. The double Legislature is, no doubt, 
due to historical accident, and probably also due to 
considerations of convenience raised by' the vnstness 
of the country and the immensity of the population. 
But, it cannot be said with certainty that a federal 
conception, to be realised and matured, in the near or 
distant future, was altogether absent from the minds 
of British statesmen, who were responsible for the 
various constitutions that were given to India from 
time to time. 

The federal idea was fostered in India by historical 
reasons. From the time British connection began 
with this country right up to the Regulating Act of 
1773, the three Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal were independent of each other, and were m 
the same position as the Canadian Colonics, the 
Australian States, and the American States were 
before their federations were formed and before they 
had their Federal Governments. For a hundred and 
fifty years, no doubt, wo have had a central and 
unitarj’’ Government, but wc w'ish to get back to the 
old position of separate autonomous provinces subject, 
of course, to the condition of partnership in a 
Federation. 

Again, independent powers. of legislation or passing 
Regulations and Ordinances were originally cnjoy'cd 
by the Governor-in-Council both in Bombay and in 
Madras, for nearly two centuries now (since the 
Letters Patent of 172(3). This power wa.s, no doubt, 
abolished in 1833 (by the Charter Act of that year), 
but w'as re.slored in 18G1 by the Indian Councils Act 
of tliat y'ear. Since then, the provinces were having 
their own Legislative Councils and passing their own. 
laws. It will be almost impossible now to induce 
the provinces to agree to an abolition of their (^ouncils, 
which abolition alone Avill be the logical position for a 
perfect Unitarj' State. 

When tlic Government of India Bill, 1858, reached 
the stage of second reading. Bright made a speech 
W’hich W'as significant. " I would propose," he said, 
“ that instead of a Governor-General and an Indian 
Empire, wc should have neither the one nor the other. 
I would propose that wo should have Presidencies 
and not an Empire." " I would propose that the 
Government of every' Prc.sidcncy should correspond 
with the Secretary of State in England ... I would 
have tile army* divided, each Presidency having its 
ow’n army." 

There is, perhaps, not mucii in the name '' Council 
of State " given to tlie Upper House of the Indian 
Legislature. This Ixidy docs not contain an equal 
number of elected members from each of tlic 
Provinces, a common and most necessary' feature in 
Federal Constitutions. There arc, however, passages 
in the Montford Report which clearly indicate the 
presence, in the minds of the famous authors, of a 
conception of a federal system of government for 
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India in the future. In Chapter X of the Report 
dealing with Xativc States, they observe in para. .100 
'■ \Vc know that the States cannot be unaffected by- 
constitutional developments in adjoining provinces 
. . . We feel the need for caution in this matter . . . 
Looking ahead to the future, we can picture India to 
oursch es only as presenting the cNternal semblance 
of some form of ' Federation.' The provinces will 
ultimately become self-governing units, helrl together 
by the Central Government which deals solely with 
matters of common concern to all of tlicm. But the 
matters common to the British Provinces are also to 
a great CNtcnt those in which the Native Slates are 
interested — defence, tariffs, exchange, opium, salt, 
railways, and posts and telcgraplns. The gradual 
concentration of the Government of India upon such 
matters will, therefore, make it easier for the States, 
while retaining the autonomy which they cherish in 
internal matters, to enter into closer association with 
the Central Government, if thej' u-i.sh to do so. 
But, though we have no hesitation in forecasting 
such a development as possible, the last thing that 
we desire is to attempt to force the pace. Influences 
arc at work whieli need no artificia! stimulation. 
All that wo need or can do is to open the door to the 
natural developments of the future," 

Even more important is the suggestion involved in 
para, of 5 of the Preamble to the Government of 
India Act. IfilO, which runs, " Whereas concurrently 
with the gradual development ol self-governing institu- 
tions in tile provinces of India, it is e.\-pedient to 
give to those pro'vince.s in provincial matters the 
largest measure of independence of the Government 
of India which is compatible with the due discharge 
by the latter of its own respousibiUties,” Sir 
Frederick Whyte, in his '' India a Federation," 
considers that the above paragraph in the Preamble 
is an answer to those who say that India is not at 
present a Federal State. Ho does not say that it is 
a full answer, but he docs say " the raw- material lor 
the creation of a Federal Constitution already c.Nists 
and the first step towards it was taken by Parliament 

. . . in the fifth para, of the Preamble to the Govern- 
ment of Indin Act." He adds, " the next stop in the 
solution of the Indian constitutional problem will 
bring us {.tee to face with Grose voiy- questions which 
the makers of Federal Constitutions in Germany, in 
Switzerland, in the British Dominions, and, above 
ail, in the United States of America, had to ansrver.” 
In another place he obscrvc.s, '• a counGy so variously 
composed as India, and already divided into pro- 
vincial areas which it would be difficult, if not 
iinpossible, to abolish, is an appropriate region for a 
Ffdcrtvl Constitution, nnd, from whntcv'cr standpoint 
we approach it. requires a constitution expressly 
inntlc in the form of a special Statute." 

Iborinci.al legislation in India has occasionally 
taken a turn wliich is singularly, if unintentionallv, 
Mnsi.stent with federal S3'stoms of government. In 
Febniary, 1!I2G, was passed in the Assembly a 
resolution "to move the Secretary of State to 
disallow the Burma Expulsion of Offenders Act or in 
V • immediate steps to introduce 

Mn Indian Iwigislatiire to repeal Gie same." 
niat Act was passed by the Burma Legislative 
touncii in September, 1025. to enable the Government 
of the province to deport, from Bunna, non-Biirmans 
convicted in Burma of certain offences. The Act 
Itself wa.s similar to the Gondms Act of Calcutta 
The argument ag.-imst it was that one nrotince 
. hoiild nrrt iin(lert.akc legislation harmful to another 
It was himned to an .anri-Asiatic legislation in South 
I resolution in the Asscmblv wa.s carried 

no votcN to .'la. But the Act itsc'lf i.s not yet 
witwi after Burma was brou|ht 

Acf of Government of India 

.\ct of 1010. U. as was apprehended, the Act was 
de-igned to c-vcludc a certain class of JIadrasccs 
F™'Tncc could exercise siicli a right it looks 
rmi'n/i'^'^T rtimewhal like a Smtefn a' Federal 
uutrj . For in.stancc, under tlic c.vccption to Art! 

it is open to n canton 
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to refuse admission to, or to expel any S^\'lss national 
■who is not a native of that particular canton, and 
who, in consequence of a penal conviction, is not 
entitled to civil rights, or who permanently comes 
upon the charge of public charity. The question of 
expulsion on account of poverty is understandable, 
on the principle accepted in England by the Poor 
Relief Act. 1572 (14 Eliz. C. 5. Cl. 17). But the 
Burma Act docs not refer to the question of poverty. 
Nor docs it confine itself to penal convictions -which 
disentitle the conv’ict to civil rights. The BurJna 
Law, therefore, seems to be even in excess of the 
Swiss ILaw. Such a law, passed by a provincial 
legislature, seems, tlicoretically speaking, to be 
iflft'a vires in a unitary constitution. The very fact 
that one province can legislate for itself, and that to 
tlie detriment of another is proof positiv'c of the 
absence of the unitary system. It is admissible in 
Idle States of a Federal country, -where the States 
retain a portion, of the sovereign power. Mr. Jinnah 
nnd Pandit ?*Iotilal Nehru urged, in the discussion on 
■the aforesaid motion in the Assembly, that one 
province cannot undertake legislation, if not harmful 
to, at least affecting another province. Lala Lajpat 
Rai pointed out that such a power in any province 
strikes at the very root of the principle of nationality. 
Sir A. Muddiman’s reply relied on tlic Joint Parlia- 
mentary’ Committee, who said, “ when the Provincial 
Government and the Provincial Legislature arc in 
agreement, normally speaking, they should have their 
\vay/’ The recommendation of the Joint Committee 
is more in accord with the federal principle tlian with 
the unitary one. 

It M'ill, perhaps, be convenient in this connection 
■to meet the tlieorctical objections sometimes raised 
in this country’- against Federation. The authority 
of Professor Dicey is often invoked. In the intro- 
duction to his “ Law of the Constitution," he is 
decidedly in favour of a unitary type of government, 
as against a federal form. Amongst the evil conse- 
quences he mentions, '* If one .state of a federation 
greatly exceed in its numbers and in its resources 
power of each of the other states, and still more 
if such dominant pa’rtncr, to use a current expression, 
greatly exceed the whole of tlie other Confederated 
States in population and in wealth, the confederacy 
will be threatened ivith two dangers. Tlic dominant 
partner may exercise an authority almost incon- 
sistent with federal equality. But, on the other hand, 
the other States, if they should possess under the 
constitution, rights equal to the rights or political 
poiycr left to thedominantpartncr,may easily combine 
to increase unduly the burdens, in the way of taxa- 
tion or otherwise, imposed upon the one most power- 
ful .state.’* 


i^wuy .aiso xninjcs tnat ” Federalism again would 
mean, in any country wiicre English ideas prevail, 
the predominance of legalism or, in. other words, a 
pncral willingness to yield to the authority of the 
law courts.” He further observes, *' Federation, 
lastly, creates divided allegiance. This is the most 
senous and the most inevitable of tlic weaknesses 
attaching to a form of government under which 
loyalty to a citizen's Native State may conflict 
with his loyalty to tlie wliole Federated Nation." 
It inay not be difficult to find effective answers to this 
criticism. Suffice it to say, however. Dicey’s intro- 
duction to his " Laiv of the Constitution." from 
Which the above quotations arc extracted, was 
written m 1014, when the war clouds were gathering, 
ami when a ^vigorous campaign for an Imperial 
’ demtjon of Great Britain and her Dominions was 
an ruii smng. The issue between Imperial Fcdera- 
lion mid Imperial Co-operation was fought out even 
■" Ti" The ■■ Round Table .Magazine,” and 

of Commonwealth," by Mr. Lionel 
the doctrine of an " Imperial 
what is called an " organic 
n. the Imperial Conference passed the 

’■““’“’ion °> IBII- was the ques- 
PrM / sot at rest. The share of 

Professor Dicey in achieving that result was by no 
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means insignificant, though his untimely death cut 
off one of the strongest exponents of Imperial 
Co-operation. His remarks, in the aforesaid intro- 
duction, underrating Federal Governments, though 
couched in very general language, vere intended 
mainly to apply only to the proposed Imperial 
Federation or the Commonwealth of English-spealdng 
nations under the British Crown. They can have no 
application to such Governments as those of the 
United States of America or of Canada, and it is 
respectfully submitted, to any future constitution 
of India. 

One other objection raised by Professor Dicey is 
that a Federal Government is a weak form of Govern- 
ment. This may seem to be quite correct on first 
impressions. One, however, cannot be so sure. 
English writers are apt to believe that because their 
own Government is strong, and because their form of 
Government is unitary, therefore the strength must 
be due to the form of that government. One wonders 
whether the same thing can be said of France. For 
more than a century the history of France did not 
disclose the strength of her governmental institutions, 
despite her heroic fights for freedom and inde- 
pendence. Tlxe strength of the Italian government is 
sometimes mentioned as a proof of tlxe unitary type 
of government. But, perhaps, Italy’s strength to-day 
is not so much in her governmental institutions as in 
the one man she has produced. Signor Mussolini. 
The previous history of Italy docs not impress one 
that there is anything in Italy's institutions that 
contribute to her strength. On the other hand, 
what about the United States of America ? To-day 
it must be acknowledged as the richest country in the 
world, and its government is one of the strongest 
governments in the world. It is true that Hamilton, 
also, thought that a Unitary Government would be 
stronger and more eflxeient than a Federal Govern- 
ment. That was a century and a half ago. What 
has experience shown ? Are the United States 
weak to-day ? Does any American dream of con- 
verting the government of the United States of 
America into a Unitary Government ? 

In our own country, a much respected ex-Pxesident 
of the Indian National Congress laboured hard to 
convince that body, when it met at Madras in 
December last, that a Federal Constitution wi^ 
undesirable and even dangerous for India, His 
arguments sum up the case for a Unitary Constitution 
for this country, and are consequently worth 
examining. He starts by saying that Federalism 
is a new device, and quotes Professor W. J. Ashley, 
who said that " No precedent existed for the t 3 ^e 
of Government which the United States Constitution 
setup.” That is true so far as that type goes. But 
it is historically wrong to suggest that “ Federation ” 
itself is a new device. Federalism is at least as old 
as the Federal Unions that were formed among 
certain of the City States of ancient Greece. 

Then we are told, a Federal Constitution admits of 
no conventions. That this is not correct can be 
asserted on the authority of Prof. Dicey, himself, who 
says, ” The conventional element in the Constitution 
of the United States is far larger than most English- 
men suppose. See on this subject Wilson* ” Con- 
gressional Government ” and Brjxe, " American 
Commonwealth ” Chs. 34 and 35. It may be 
asserted without much exaggeration that tlie con- 
ventional element in the constitution of the United 
States is now as large as in the English Constitution.’* 

Another objection raised against Federal Con- 
stitutions is, that it is inconsistent with responsible 
government. Canada and Australia have answered 
this objection. It was raised in both those countries 
before Federations w’ere formed there, and to-day 
they are not only working quite successfully, but have 
even worked their way to real autonomy. 

Yet another objection put fori\*ard is that a 
Federal Government is more expensive than a unitary 
government. This is no doubt true, but cost docs 
not really count in constitution-making. Nor will 
the cost be so unbearably heavy as it is feared. 


We are also told that the vastness of our country 
is a point in favour of a Unitaiv’ Government, 
especially for the purpose of defence. But, perhaps, 
the very vastne.ss of the country is one of the strongest 
reasons for a federation of the Provinces. So rvide is tlie 
diversity and so deep is the cleavage between province 
and province, in religion, in language, in race and in 
social and economic conditions that it is impossible 
to concciv'c how any higlily centralised Unihaiy' 
Government can be efficiently carried on in this great 
country without breaking dovn. Such a government 
will not be able to serv'e the subjects of distant 
provinces, nor will the central legislative body be 
in a position to cope with the enormous legislative 
duties dealing with conflicting interests. By the 
mere weight of the immensit>' of its own work will 
the maeWnery of both the Executive and Legislature 
break down to pieces within a few yearn. No Central 
Government at Delhi under the Moghul Emperors 
was ever able to keep an effective control over all 
the province.*?, and when the Moghul Power betrayed 
signs of weakness, the provincial Satraps lost no time 
in setting up independent or quasi-independent 
kingdoms. No prudent statesman or far-seeing 
constitution-maker should lose sight of this possible 
contingency. It happened before and it may happen 
at any time in future. History has a tendency to repeat 
itself. In a central Government, too, tlicre is tlie 
danger of a reversion to autocracy, so much dreaded by 
the fathers of the American Constitution. A powerful 
Minister or Peshwa, or a Napoleon or a Sivaji might 
yet arise with ambitions for a throne and a Unitary' 
Government will be an easier prey to him than a 
Federal Government. Such ambitions are not 
easy of realisation in a Federal country where also 
there is not much possibility for Provincial Satraps 
to make themselves masters and rulers of their States. 
Democracy is undoubtedly safer under a federal 
than under a unitary constitution. 

There is yet another danger in a unitary form of 
government, so far as India is concerned. Those 
that are familiar with the working of the Indian 
National Congress will remember the apprehensions 
entertained by Madras, Central Provinces, the 
United Provinces, and the Punjab, at the beginning 
of this century regarding the autocratic control of 
that popular body, at one time by Bengal, and at 
another by Bombay. If the leading spirits of a 
particular province get the upper hand in a centrnl 
unitary govemraent. the desire of that ring of 
politicians to rule over the other provinces becomes 
almost irresistible. It will naturally cause irritation 
and suspicion in other provinces and the smooth 
working of the machinery of Government will be 
greatly impeded. 

The objection, that the existence of a large number 
of Native States is a stumbling-block in tlie path 
of a Federation, is absolutely untenable. It has 
already been pointed out that, according to Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, the solution of the 
problem of the unification of India lies in the working 
out of a system in which the Native States can be 
brought into line with the provinces of this country^. 
Ill fact, the strongest reason for a federal system of 
constitution for India lies in the existence of these 
Native States. It is no use telling the hereditary' 
rulers of these States that tlicy must be prepared 
to be content with occupying the po.sition of I^ovincial 
Governors. They have rights of their own. You 
cannot take away tliose rights. They are created, 
sanctioned and recognised by' treaties. You cannot 
treat these treaties as scraps of paper. They* arc 
solemn pledges of tlxe Suzerain. The Princes will 
be justified in drawing the sword to protect them. 
Their consent is essential for any' form of union that 
you may desire. They* have fiscal rights. Tlicy arc 
independent of British India. They' owe no allegiance 
to you, the people of British India. They' owe no 
allegiance to each other. They' owe allegiance 
only' to His Brittanic Majesty'. They' are exactly* 
in the same position as the American States were 
before the Declaration of Independence. They are 
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exactly in the same condition as tlie Colonies, the 
Canadian Provinces, or Australian States were before 
federation. Tlicse Indian Native States, too, arc 
in varv'ing degrees of civilisation and culture. TJjcir 
Janqiiages arc difTcrent. Their religion is not the 
same. Their economic conditions varj'. Even the 
personal law, under which their subjects arc governed, 
is different in difTcrent stales. Now it is impossible 
that in the midst of free India, there could be six 
hundred or more such Native States, scattered over 
the whole area, equally free and independent of each 
Ollier and of British India, without danger of constant 
condict. It is impossible to expect that the Indian 
States will acknowledge subordination to the Central 
Indian Government, anti reduce themselves to the 
position of provinces. On the other hand, if a Federa- 
tion can be formed, there will be a possibility of 
inducing the States to join the Federation, while 
retaining their autonomy for a Jong time to come. 
At finvt, tliey will be unwilling to join the Federation. 
But. as time goes on, and as they watch the working 
of the Federation, the States cannot remain unaffected 
by the constitutional developments rapidly pro- 
gressing in the adjoining provinces. Democracy, 
too, will find its way into the States, however furtively 
and slowly it may be. Then will the States find 
it desirable, in their own interests, to make common 


cause with the adjoining provinces and acquire a 
longing for becoming real and effective partners in 
the great Commonwealth of India. But. as hinted 
in the above lines, it is clearly a matter for the 
States to choose. It is for them to decide whether 
they will join the federation or not. Unle.ss and until 
the people and the rulers ol the States desire to join 
the Federation, it is not for British India or for her 
politicians to ask the Native States to become her 
partners. But, os long as India remains acountrj" with 
a highly centralized form of government, so long will 
the Native States find it impossible to seek union with 
her. for union then can only mean subordination. 
Only a federation and that the Australian type, not 
the Canadian, can solve the problem of the Native 
Stales. Otherwise, constant warfare and strife 
will he the only consequence. 

The history of the financial relations between the 
Government of India and the Province.'? affords 
another important reason why India needs Federation. 
The treatment which Madius and the United Pro- 
>*ince.^ received for nearly a century, at the hand.s of 
the Government of India, in being made milch-cows of 
India, and the fact that Bengal, Bombay and Burma 
Here fed at the expense of the other provinces arc 
matters of history. Tlic conlToversy, now happily 
no more, over what wa.s known as ’* The Iniquitous 
Impo.st, ’ that is, over the contributtons ^vhicli the 
provinces had to pay to the Central Government, 
during the first six or seven years of the introduction 
of the Reforms of 1019, furnishes another argument 
pointing to the necessity of complete Provincial 
Autonc^y and of a Federal system of Government 
After the Reforms have put an end to the system of 
divided heads, there is, no doubt, a sort of financial 
autonomy enjoyed by the provdiiccs at present. 
Jo-day, at is true, the rcveniias of the province arc 
kept separate and arc not mixed up with tlic central 
revenues. But. the thcor>' is still the old one. All 
revenues are Indian revenues and are vc.stcd in His 
.fiajc.sly. Ilic Accountant General, in the Provincial 
headquarters is an OfTiccr of Uie Government of 
India, und the cash balances in one province arc 

allowed to be utilised in : 

provineq. l!iit,,-ip3rt{rom ■ ■ . , 

practicn! ciifjjcultics will always bo arising so lone as 
Provincial Autonomy is not developed and proriSccs 
ajT object to tl.o control of a Central Gov-erumc^ 
Rovernment, it is impossible 
!o. the provinces to refuse calls for payment from 
aly>vq. even in ordinary years. No province ran 
f”'™ ’'‘■■sources nor ran it c.s:pect the 
atwjiutc use of its own revenues collected wrhans 
"ith Rreat d.ineultv, and «.«! wiOi the 
economy. U cannot treat suclfrc'^Su^'.^ 


and any inducement to economise will be taken 
aw'ay, if the province is constantly reminded that its 
revenues are not its own, but that the Central Govem- 
ment can take them away at any moment and under 
an)' pretext. It is unnecessary to dilate upon the 
disadvantages of such a system. If the provinces 
arc to prosper, if they are to expand their revenues 
and utilise them for nation-building purposes, such 
as education, sanitation, public health, irrigation, 
and other works of public utility, they must be in 
a position to call their revenues their on-n, so that the 
economies effected in one branch may supply funds 
for the development of other branches and the 
surpluses at the end of eacli year might be brought 
over to be utilised in the following year or years. 
Such a position is possible in theory and in practice 
only under a federal system in which provinces 
enjoy complete Provincial Autonomy. 

One other important circumstance, which makes 
the need for a federation of provinces absolutely 
inevitable in India may be mentioned here. There 
are provinces in which social tyranny, religious 
oppression and political dominance of a single 
community over majority communities are intoler- 
ably prer'aJent. Take, for instance, the case of 
Madras. Here the Non-Brahmins form 87 per cent, 
of the population, pay 85 per cent, of the taxes, 
and own the bullc of ihe property in the country. 
The Brahmin community, known as the '* ^Monopolist 
Community',*' whose population is 8 per cent., whose 
taxpaying capacity i.s very little, and ivliose aggregate 
property is negligible, for all practical purposes, 
occupies a position in politics and in the public 
services which is unlcnown in the liistory of the 
world, save perhaps that of the Magyars in Hungary. 
The Non-Brahmins complain that they are subjected 
to a social tyranny, and wish to free themselves from 
it. The Depressed Classes and the Untouchables 
form nearly a fifth of the population. There are 
communities whose very sight is pollution, and in 
Malabar there is whac is loiown as distance pollution, 
that is to say, the members of a particular community 
cannot approach the members of the higher castes 
and must always keep themselves beyond a certain 
prescribed distance. Then the influence which the 
priestcraft exerts over the ignorant masses, over 
women and over people prone to superstition, 
is infinitel)' more than what is said to have been 
exercised by the Jesuits over the Roman Catliolics 
of the seventeenth century. Every social event is 
accompanied by a religious ceremony— from the time 
a soul enters its mother’s womb till death takes place, 
and for three generations afterwards. Marriage 
and death alike come within the purview' of this 
rcli^'ous bondage. Even insignificant incidents, 
such ns naming, ear-boring, initiation to the alphabet, 
^e like, arc converted into religious ceremonies; 
The mfinence of the priestcraft over the people can 
be easily understood under such circumstances. 
These disabilities can be removed and grievances 
redressed only in an autonomous provincial govem- 
mcn^ imd by a provincial legislature. In the 
Central GovcTOmetit and in the Central Legislature 
Jt IS injpos,sibie for the representatives of a single 
province to convince the majority of those present 
mere, who come from different provinces, who may 
no Visual, w the depth of the feeling for change or 
the OTormity of the wrong suffered. Federation, 
and Federation alone, can solve these problems to 
any extent that may be deemed satisfactory. It is 
on y m an autonomous province that independent 
w-irw ° .cemedy those evils can he imdmtakcn. 
each province will tlien be at liberty to effect such 
^ essential for emancipation from social 
bondage, and political domination, 
enhancing the happine.ss of its citirens. 
t control and inllnence, which a central 
exercise over provincial govem- 
fo-avw government, are certainly 

bloeh-s which bar independent action on the 
part Ol provinces. 

Having given our reasons why a Federal system of 
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Government is needed for India, we may be permitted 
to mention a few salient features of the exact type 
■we want. We have already pointed out that the 
partnership of the Native States in the Indian Federa- 
tion is possible only if the Australian system is 
adopted. That system alone can guarantee the 
complete autonomy which the Native States w'ould 
naturally demand. We do not propose to enumerate 
the details of the constitution of the States and of 
the Commonwealth and of the relations between the 
t\vo. That w’ill be the task of those entrusted with 
the onerous dutj’- of drafting the Bill, and wc are 
sure that they wdll keep the provisions of the 
Australian constitution constantly before them. We 
may, however, be permitted to mention a few im- 
portant features to w'hich we would like to give 
prominence. 

1. The Federal Government and the States' 
(Native States as well as provinces) Governments 
shall in their relations be independent, and not 
hierarchical. That supervision, control and direction 
which the Dominion Government exercises over the 
Provinces in Canada shall not be allowed in India. 
The respective Governments may ow’e certain duties 
to each other, but that is different from subordination 
or dependence. 

2. The State Legislation shall not be subject to 
the veto of the Federal Executive. The Provincial 
Governor wdll assent or refuse to assent, in the name 
of His Majesty, or reserve for the signification of 
His Majesty's pleasure. Bills passed by the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

3. The legislative powers of the Federal Parliament 
shall be exclusive, as also those of the Provincial 
Legislatures. There may also be concurrent powers, 
but in case of conflict, the law' of the Commonwealth 
shall prevail. 

4. The legislatures of the States shall have tlie 
xesiduar^^ powers. 

6. The functions of tlie Commonwealtli shall be 
separate from and independent of the functions of 
the State Governments, but the Commonw'ealth 
and the States system shall be regarded as one 
whole. 

0. The subjects owe a double allegiance r the 
subjects are subjects of the State in wdiosc territory 
they live and also the subjects of the Federal 
Government. 

7. When any dispute arises as to where a certain 
pow’cr lies, whether in the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment or in the States Government, it shall be decided 
by the courts, which can determine the validity of 
the authority under which acts are done, save the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament. 

THE JUDICATURE. 

There shall be a Supreme Court for India, which 
shall exercise functions similar to those of the Federal 
Supreme Court of Australia (called “ The High 
Court of Australia Its constitution and po-wers 
shall be, as nearly as possible, similar to those of 
the Federal Supreme Court in that country. All 
the courts, now* existing in the provinces (States of 
India) whether thej'^ be High Courts, Chief Courts, 
or Judicial Commissioner’s Courts, or the courts 
subordinate thereto, shall be deemed to be courts of 
the State in which they arc located. The Indian 
Legislature may also establish, besides the Supreme 
Court of India, other Federal Courts anywhere in 
India, and it may also inx'cst the existing courts, 
hereafter to be called the State Courts, w'ith Federal 
jurisdiction. The right of appeal to tlie King in 
Council from Indian Courts shall be on the lines 
prescribed in the Australian Constitution, and also 
tlie right of appeal from the State Courts to the 
Supreme Court. The Judges of the Supreme Court 
shall be appointed by His Majestj* and be liable to 
be removed by His Majesty on an address from both 
Houses of the Indian Legislature. Tlie other 
Federal judges shall be appointed and be liable to be 
removed UkewTse by the Governor-General. The 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall be 


similar to that of the Supreme Court of -Australia. 
The power to define the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court and the other Federal Courts shall rest with the 
Indian Legislature. The Indian Legislature may 
also make laws conferring rights to proceed against 
the Gov'ernment of India or of a State (Province), 
in respect of matters within the limits of the judicial 
pow'cr. 

IV 

DECLARATION OF FUNDAIMENTAL RIGHTS. 

The following fundamental rights shall be em- 
bodied in the Constitution : — 

1. Personal freedom is inviolable. No restraint 
or deprivation of personal liberty by the public 
power is admissible, unless autliorised by law’. 

2. Persons in custody are to be informed, within 
twenty-four hour.s of their arre.st, by what authoritj’ 
and upon w’hat grounds the 3 ^ were ordered to be 
deprived of their liberty, and they must at once be 
given an opportunity’’ to raise objections against such 
deprivation. A wxit of Habeas Corpus shall be 
available for all sucli persons, every Sessions Judge 
(be.sides the High Courts) being invested with 
authority^ to issue such a writ. 

3. The dwelling of each person is inviolable, and 
shall not be forcibly’ entered into or upon, except in 
accordance w’itli law*. 

4. Freedom of conscience is guaranteed. 

5. The free practice and profession of religion is 
guaranteed, subject to public order and morality. 

6. The right of free expression of opinion is 
guaranteed, when not opposed to public morality'. 

7. The right to assemble peaceably is guaranteed. 

8. The right to free elementary education is 
guaranteed. School attendance is compulsory’ for 
boys and girls till tJie .age of 12. 

9. All the citizens of India are equal before the 
law', and no penal law, substantive or procedural, 
shall be of a discriminating nature. 

. 10. No one shall be tried save in due course of law, 
and extraordinary courts shall not be established, 
save only such military tribunals as may’ be authorised 
by' law for dealing with military offenders against 
military law’. 

11. Save in time of war. or army’ rebellion, and for 
acts committed in such time, the jurisdiction of 
military’ tribunals shall not be extended to or exercised 
over the civil population. 

12. No person shall be criminally’ charged without 
a jury, save for minor offences by’ summary’ courts, 
and {or military ofTeiices by Military* Courts. 

13. The secrecy’ of correspondence, a.^ well as the 
secrecy of postal, telegraphic and telephonic com- 
munication is inviolable. Exceptions may be ad- 
mitted by’ federal law’ only. 

14. Freedom to combine for the protection and 
betterment of their conditions of labour, and their 
economic position generally is guaranteed to work- 
men. All agreements and measures which tend to 
restrict or abrogate that freedom arc contrary’ to 
law. 

1j>. No State Legislature shall make any law 
taking or giving power to deport any subject of any 
other State in India, or to withhold admission into the 
State. 

10. The union of the executive and the judicial 
functions is inadmissible. 

17. Ev'cry’ citizen .of India is guaranteed the free 
use of all public roads, public tanks, public wells, 
public schools, and other public resorts. 

18. Free admission to every’ public Hindu temple 
is guaranteed to every Hindu. 

19. Protection against untoucbability’ is guar- 
anteed. It is for the State Legislature to enact 
such provisions as may' be necessary to give effect 
to this right. 

20. Communal representation in Public Scrv’ices 
is guaranteed, provided qualified applicants arc 
available. No one community* shall l>c allowed to 
monopolise any' particular Service. 
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We do not think that we need assign any reasons 
for thcce fimdcimental rights being incorporated m 
the constitution that is to be given to India As 
"Mr Moore observ’es in his “ Commonwealth oi 
Australia.” a constitution or instrument of govern- 
ment in the modem sense, consists of,^ among others, 
“ an enumeration of rights of the citizens or classes 
of citizens against the government, which may vary 
from the enunciation of a few general principles, wlucli 
arc rather counsels of perfection than practical 
restraints, to the most minute provisions on all sorts 
of matters rigorously binding the organs of govern- 
ment.” Tlie first sixteen of the fundamental rights, 
wc have asked for above, are to be found in many, if 
not almost all, modem constitutions. It may, 
perhaps, be contended that the remaining four 
rights arc not rights against the State, but only 
against certain communities, and that such rights 
cannot be treated as fundamental rights. Our 
answer is that fundamental right are not in recent 
times confied to rights against the State, but arc 
extended to rights against sections of society. For this 
position we may he permitted to cite the authority of 
Mr. Oppenheimer who, in his book " The Constitution 
of 1lie German Kepublic ” observes, that ” "Whilst 
the fundamental rights of the traditional order arc 
all individualistic in character, and are rights against 
the State, the Weimar Constitution had added an 
entirely new type, social in scope and availing not 
against the State, but against certain social groups. 
For, as was stated in the National Assembly, the 
citizen must be secured by protection, not only 
against the State, but also against other social powers, 
sometimes more formidable than the State itself.” 


Most of the fundamental rights mentioned in Sch. 
V. of Part II of the Appendix attached to the Con- 
stitution of the German Federation of 1919 may be 
contended to have been directed against Capitalism, 
and for the protection of Labour. But a perusal of 
Art. 130 in the same Appendix will disclose that 
provision is made for protection against a bureaucracy 
which in pre-war Germany was feared as an imperitim 
in imperio. If in modem Germany provision could 
be made in the Constitution itself lor fundamental 
rights, for the protection of labourers against 
capitalists, and for the protection of citizens against 
the bureaucracy, as distinguished from the State, 
there can be no reasonable objection for provisions 
being made for safeguarding the natural rights of 
the Oppressed and Depressed Classes in India. Wc 
feel that a heavy setback is being WTOUght against, 
the development of nationality in this great land of 
ours by the indignities to which a certain class of 
Indian nationals is being daily subjected, and by 
the selfishness and clannishness of a certain 
monopolist class, who wish to have all the power and 
influence in their own hands to the detriment of 
majorities, thus striking at the very root of 
democracy. If India is to be a real nation, and if 
that nation is to he a self-respecting nation with a 
certain amount of solidarity, so very essential for a 
self-supporting self-government, the last four funda- 
mental rights, mentioned above, require recognition 
and enforcement. They are, no doubt, rights against 
a section of society, and are not rights against the 
State. But they are rights essential to the very 
existence of a stable democratic State. 


MADRAS. 

22nd February, 1929. 


Present : 

AU- THE MeMHERS of THE COMMISSION (EXCEPT SiK JOHN SiMON), OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE AND 

OF THE Madras Provincial Committee. 

(In the absence of the Chairi^ian, Lord Burnham took the Chair). 


Deputation from the Constitutionalists (Southern India Liberal Federation). 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Rao Bahadur Dr. C. NATESA MUDALIAR, t.M, 
and S. 

Mr, P. N. MARTHANDAM PILLAf, B,A., B,L., 
Advocate. 

Mr. A. SIVARAMA MENON, B.A., B.L., Advocate. 

Mr. R. MADANAGOPAUL NAIDU, B.A., B.L., 
Advocate. 

Mr. N. GOPALA MENON, B.A., B.L., Advocate. 

Mr. V. SIVAPRAKASA MUDALIAR, B.A., B.L., 
Advocate. 

1. The Chrtirtnan : Yon. Rao Bahadur, arc acting 
a-s chief spokesman of the deputation ?— (Dr. C. -V. 
Mudalicit) Yes. 

U. Wc ail have in our hands Uic able and explicit 
Mcniomntlum which you have drawn up, and which 
was sent to us as long ago as June last. Perhap.s, as 
it is so complete a document, the best thing will be 
for me to asV: you, Rao Bahadur, whether you would 


draw our attention to the paragraphs and passages 
which you think are most important, and generally 
deal with it yourself ? — On page 203 of our Memoran- 
dum wc have noted down the points : "‘I, Complete 

Provincial Autonomy. II, Introduction of the 
” principle of responsibility in the Central Govem- 
*• ment. III. A Federal system of Government tor 
” India. JV, A declaration of fundamental rights.” 

3. May I ask on that, with regard to the definition 
of the words, "provincial autonomy,” do you want 
it to be the correct definition, which is, of course, 
local independence, or do you want it to be what has 
become almost an Indian definition, that is to say, 
local self-government ? — Local independence. Wc 
do not want the Central Government to have any 
control over the Provincial Government. 

4. It must be self-government, but it need not 
necessarily be what you may call popular — I can 
hardly say democratic government ? — Wc have got. 
on page 203 : " By Provincial Autonomy, we only 
*' mean freedom for the Government of the provinces 
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" from the restraints of the Government of India, 
" or the Secretary of State or the British Parliament. 
" We want provinces in India to have governments 
" of their own, uncontrolled and unrestricted from 
“ above in all provincial matters — in matters con- 
“ nected with administration, legislation and finance. 
*' We want provincial Government in India to 
" enjoy the same freedom which the State Govern- 
" ments in the Commonwealth of Australia enjoy. 
" subject, of course, to this, namely, that provincial 
" Governments shall bear to the Central Government 
" in India, the same relations which the said States’ 
“ Gov'ernments bear towards their Federal Govem- 
" ment." 

5. Of course, in the case of Australia the different 
States surrendered their rights for the formation of 
a Federal Government or Commonwealth ? — ^The 
Central Government ought to have certain powers, 
but each province ought to be independent as regards 
provincial matters. 

G. Well, Sir John Simon could deal with it much 
more effectively from the point of view of consti- 
tutional law, but that is not quite so. There arc 
certain subjects on which both the States and the 
Commonwealth have power to legislate. Immigra- 
tion is a matter for the Commonwealth, and land 
settlement is a matter for the States. That is only 
an example ; and it is the same thing to some extent 
in regard to other matters ? — Here, too. there may 
be some subjects in regard to which the Central 
Government can legislate and otliers in regard to 
which the Provincial Government can legislate. 

7. You want the Government of India to be on 
the lines of the Australian Commonwealth and the 
Australian States ? — Yes. 

8. Then will you pursue the matter just as jmu 
like ? You condemn Dyarchy. Do you wish to say 
anything on that ? — We condemn Dyarchy because 
it is not worldng well at all ; in fact, the ministers 
when appointed have practically no power. There 
is a Legislative Council to which the ministers arc 
responsible ; there is the Governor ' on the other 
hand, who may disagree with the ministers, and all 
the ministers need not act collectively. Each 
minister is independent, The Governor may ask one 
minister to resign and keep others in office. Then, 
the Secretaries of tlie ministers arc not under tlie 
control of the ministers ; they can act independently. 

9. As a matter of fact, in Madras the Governor 
who was in office at the lime of the Reforms decided 
to treat the Government as a unitaiy' Government ? — 
He did his best, but subsequent events took a different 
course. 

10. Has not the precedent set by Lord Willingdon 
been followed since in this Presidency ? — Recently, 
even when the Legislative Council agreed with the 
policy of two of the ministers they were made to 
resign their appointments, and the chid minister alone 
was kept in office; and then, in 1923, when three 
ministers were asked to resign, after the lifetime of 
the Council one of them was kept out, and the two 
others along with another formed the ministry ; 
so there is no collective responsibility of the ministers. 
Practically, ministers have no independence. They 
are responsible to the Council, but they cannot act 
independently of the Governor, and sometimes they 
Ciinnot act independently of even their own secretary. 
That is the condition of the ministers in IVTariras. 

11. In the case you cited they did act in- 
dcpendentlv ; that is to say they both resigned ? 
— No, two of them resigned. The chief minister and 
the other ministers should act collectively. Two 
ministers resigned and the chief minister remained. 

12. Would you like the whole lot to go — to get 
rid of them in a batch ?-~-Ycs. The ministers and the 
councillors should act togetlier. There arc cases 
in which the ministers succeed, voting with the 
reserved half and other members while their own 
paiiA' may be defeated. 

10. And you think you have got the political 
situation sufficiently organised to make sure of one 
party taking the place of another? — The parties in 


Madras did work well for at least six years. The 
party may v'otc against the ministers ; sometimes 
the party succeeds while the ministers arc defeated : 
sometimes tlie party is defeated while the ministers 
succeed : so there is no responsibility here. The 
ministers, therefore, arc not responsible to the 
Legislative Council. 

14. But it is not only that. I understand you make 
a point that the ministers and the members are not 
on an equal fooling ? — The Executive Council 
members ?' No, 

15. Will you pursue your tlieme ? — The Executive 
Council members liaA’^e got more powers. The 
ininistrj' cannot act independently of the Governor, 
while the members of tlie Legislative Council can. 

IG. Could you refer us to the page and paragraph 
of j’’Our Memorandum ? — Paragraphs 1 to 88 are 
about the same thing — the defects of Dyarchy as it 
is worked in the Madra.s Presidency. 

17. Will you draw our attention to the special 
points ? — Page 203, paragraph 7 ; “ Under the present 
“ system, there need be no unit>’^ amongst the 
“ ministers themselves, as distinguished from unity 
“ with the executive councillors." 

18. Yes, I understand that. That is a question 
of joint responsibility ? — Yes. Then. No. 9 on page 
204 : " There is no need for joint deliberation amongst 
** the ministers themselves. Each minister can have 
“ his own policy, and can go on with it, provided, 
** of course, the Governor accepts it, and the Legisla- 
" tive Council does not object to it." Of course, 
as I say, we have a chief minister in name in Madras, 
but the ministers are not bound to follow his lead 
or accept his advice. Then, paragraph 12 : " Mem- 
" bers of the Executive Council and ministers should 
** not oppose each other by speech or vote ; members 
" of the Executive Council should not be required 
** to support, cither by speech or vote, proposals of 
" ministers which they do not approve ; nor should 
" ministers be required to support by speech or vote 
" proposals of the Executive Council of which they 
" do not approve." There comes the difficulty of 
ministers voting with the Executive Council, not with 
the Legislative Council to which they are responsible. 
We emphasise that there should be joint responsi- 
bility, that the whole Cabinet should act as one body. 

19. You want a Cabinet sy.stem of government 
in the English fashion ? — Yes. 

20. You arc not thinking of any foreign systems ? 
— No, wc arc thinking of the English fashion. 

21. I see you arc against the Governor having the 
power of certifying Bills ? — Yes. 

22. That is opposed to the true spirit of democracy, 
I suppose ? — Yes. 

23. But that applies equally whether the Govern- 
ment is democratic or not ; whether it is democratic 
or oligarchic ? — We want democratic government, 

24. Universal franchise ? — Not universal franchise. 
We want the franchise as it is, or it may be widened 
a little. 

25. But that is not democratic at all ; that is 

what I call oligarchic : but I understand you think 
it should apply, just the same, ivhatevcr the basis of 
the Government ? — Yes. Then on page 205, para- 
graph (d) : '* The rules enabling secretaries and 

" heads of departments to have access to the 

Governor behind the back of the ministers have 
" worked to the disadvantage of the latter." The 
secretaries should be the secretaries of the ministiy', 
of the wliole Cabinet. 

2G. The Governor’s position sliould be that of 
the Sovereign ; that is to sai*-, not to have power, 
but to have dignity ? — Yes. Then, paragraph 27, 
on page 2CG distinguishes between the ministers and 
the Executive Council members. Ministers arc not 
allowed to have a look at tlie files of the whole 
Go\'ernmcnt, but the Executive Council members arc. 
Tlie minister’s sccretaiy- can do it. 

27. As a matter of practice tlicy do sec them, 
do they not ? I have been told so ? — With the 
permission of the members they can see them, but 
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the sccrotArics of the ministers can do it even without 
suc)i permission. 

28. I know the formal points involved, but I was 
told that in pmclicc ministcTs did sco these files. 
^^^nlstc^i in other provinces told us that they did. 
a** a matter oi fact, sec the files ? — It may be so in 
other provinces, but in paragraph 27 we say that 
'■ Under the practice set up in Madras, it is not open 
" to a minister to see any file or Government Order 
" passed in another department without the per- 
" mission of the member concerned.’* 

The Chairman : Yes, 1 know that. 

Sir .1. P. Patro : The question is that both the 
mini.ster and tlic excc«ti\'e councillor, if he wants to 
see the file, ha.s simply to send a note to the secretary, 
and the secrctaiy* will, in the usual course, send the 
file to him. In the same way with the members. 
If tliey want to sec a file in transferred matters, 
they send a note and the file is sent to the member. 

T/ie Chairman : It is the same practice as- in 
England. 

20. Sir A. P. Patro : That is not an important 
matter ?— Wc had our information from an ex- 
minister. Then, paragraph 29, page 20G : “ The 

'' absence of any real control of a minister over his 
"on-n sccrcta^' has already been referred to." 

JJO The Chairman : Could you tell us, liavc there 
been any large cases of friction behveen a minister 
and his secretary and the Governor of Madras : 
Is Ibis imaginary, or is it real ? — It lias been felt by 
the ministers themselves. As wc say in paragraph 
29 on page 200 ; ** Neither he nor the Legislative 
'* Council can effectively control members of All- 
‘‘ India Services worldng under the ministers. Tlie 
‘‘ .salaries of the Services are non-votable, and 
'* sometimes occasions have arisen in many a Legisla- 
live Council in India, when members had to move 
“ motions for cutting down the pay of the clerks 
‘I and peons of an officer whose salary is non- 
" votable.” Because the salaries arc non-votablc, 
the T./Cgi5lativc Council members have had to move 
as token motions the reduction of the salaries of 
their clerks and other subordinates. 

hi. Have those items been restored by the 
Governor ? — Yea. 


vl2. The clerk has not lost his salary ? — ^No, it has 
been restored by the Governor. 

;i3. Then, as they say in law, the clerk is not 
damnified ? — No. 

;V1-. vS«> W . P. Patro : If I may explain, there have 
not been many instances where such action A\’as 
taken by the Legislature. No doubt, criticism is 
faced by the fact that sometimes it is non-votablc. 
but there Iiave not been many cases where there has 
been unpleasantness of that sort ?— -Is not there any 
instance of the Governor certifying demands refused 
by the Council ? There was a case where my friend, 
pr. A. P. Patro, took a leading part, viz,, the Russel- 
konda Saw Mills case. 

does not relate. Rao 
JJahndur. to the matter of services. It was a matter 
of a new project put fonvard by the Government, 
and they thotigld that industrial enterprise would 
not ^ l>cneficial, and. therefore, the Council 
negatived the demand, and the Governor thouaht it 
would l>c m the interests of the country and of the 
people that the enterprise should be begun. There- 
fore. it is not a case of services, 

dj. The Chairman ; Mr. Bhore ha.s looked it out 
lor mo and it refers to a case where the Governor 
ccTtified expenditure in respect of the Forc.st Depart- 
ment. Tliat is the case you arc referring to Yes 
Many rcsolurions were tabled. After tlie as.suranccs 
of the members of the Executive Council and the 
ministers, those resolutions were withdrawn For 
ip^t;mcc. in Madr^ the pay of judges of the High 
vs non-votaWc, simply because the equul 
f.':"' 'i'l appointments to various communities 

\s.ts not Riven dne rreognition bv the High Court of 
dra'^. Te<iohjtmn«« ^ i-iJurt oi 


the member gave a satisfactory explanation and 
agreed to the principle enunciated the resolutions 
w'ere witlidrawn. 

3G. The reductions iverc not carried, I understand ? 
— ^No. They were not carried. 

517. That happens in other legislative bodies, 
does it not ? That is a common feature of legislative 
bodies ?— (j\fr. Naidn) The salaries of members of 
Council being non-votable, a reduction is proposed 
in the salary of a clerk. It is not pressed to a 
division, but it gives the opportunity for a discussion 
on the particular good behavdour or otherwise of the 
member. 

SS. These reductions of small amounts in the 
salaries of petty officials arc moved in the Legislative 
Council because you cannot get at the person' you 
want to get at ? — {Dr. C. N. Mudaliar) Yes, that is 
the point. Then, paragraph SJl, on page 206 : “ The 
" reservation of certain posts in the Transferred 
" Departments to the Indian Civil Service has also 
“ caused some inconvenience in some provinces, in 
“ that it did not leave enough scope for the minister 
to make a choice 'that can be said to be satisfactory. 
“ Take, for instance the Co-operative department. 
“ The head of tliat department should be endowed 
** with a large amount of missionary zeal, sufficient 
acquaintance with prominent men, and the con- 
** ditions in the rural areas, and a knowledge of and 
** ability to speak the vernacular of the locality. 
" Some I.C.S. officers might be available to fulfil 
'' these requirements, but not many. The minister 
” is not empowered, under the constitution, to put 
in an Indian or even a European- who does not 
” belong to the Indian Civil Service when the post 
" is ‘ listed 

69. You do not think the I.C.S. officers have been, 
satisfactory in this capacity ? — No. Some I.C.S. 
officers may be satisfactory, but most of them are 
not. ^ Ministers have not got the power to do as they 
like in such cases. 

40. They arc not allowed to go outside the regular 
Services, and take whom they like ? — ^No. [Mr. 
Naidu) There is no reflection on the I.C.S. officers. 
There are certain positions to which people of ex- 
perience ought to be appointed, but the rules are 
such that only I.C.S. officers can be appointed to 
such offices and no power or discretion is given to the 
ministers. 

41. Supposing you got a Public Service Commission 
at work here, then the minister would still be debarred 
from making the' choice of anybody he might 
think fit ? — As far as we are concerned, we are 
not for allowing a Public Service Commission to 
supersede the powers of a minister under the new’ 
Reforms. 


— ' XI. »ijum iiitericre W1T_. 

of the individual minister ? — Yes. [Dr. C. N. 

Mudaliar) The Government will dictate a policy to 
the Public Service Commission, and they will have 
to follow It. Of course, they are independent of the 
Government in selection, but the policy would come 
from the Government, 

•D * 1 ^' Government would give directions to tlie 
B Commission ?— Yes. Then, paia- 

P?Ss 207; "The subjects chosen for 
" those reserved tell their oivn tale and 

_ disclose too plausible diflicultios of Dyarchy. All 
"PO” eacl: other, and it is 
another in actual 
'• "• Minister for 

•• L?nri lie ? ^n'sttn- without Irrigation or 

" nfsn tr'"'- reserved subjects. 

•■FactL^efR without Latour. 

••snbfecrf' S w "Oich are all reserved 

" ndtoo^n ■ -R further a Minister for Development 
T both of which arc 

■'WorL has Minister for Public 

" to ! nothing to do with Irrigation, though 

'''“--ks includes Imvl 

tion as well as Civd] WorJes. ' ’ ^ 

‘U. That is in favour of the transfer of the 
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departments which cover all tliese subjects ? — ^Yes. 
These are the points we want to emphasise. 

45. Sir A. P. Patro : Ma.y T explain it? The 
point raised by the Rao Bahadur is that the re- 
distribution of the portfolios would be conducive to 
more efficient work ? — No, no, no. All these 
subjects should become provincial ones. All these 
subjects should be transferred. Some subjects 
ought not to be transferred and others reserved. 
Every subject should be transferred. 

40. Full responsible Government ? — Provincial 
autonomy. 

47. Major Attlee : This document is an illustration 
of the confusion between provincial autonomy and 
responsible government in a province. The one re- 
lates to the position as between the province and 
any outside authority, and the otlicr to the constitu- 
tional position within the province, I think we 
ought to get it clear, because a good deal of tliis. I 
think, is taken up in a confusion bet^veen two terms ? 
— There are two things now ; transferred and 
reserved subjects. We say all will be provincial 
subjects — no transferred subjects and no reserved 
subjects. 

48. The point is, that is not provincial autonomy ; 
that is responsible government in the province. 
Provincial autonomy has relation to the position as 
between the Province and the Central Government ? 
■ — The Chairman asked us about the defects of 
Dyarchy. We have been telling that. 

40. The Chairman : Will you go on ? — It is 
explained on page 207 : '* There shall be no distinction 
“ between reserved and transferred subjects. All 
'* shall be provincial subjects, and under the control 
" and direction of the ministers.” 

50. You want the Governor to come out from 
Home, I see, and not to be a civil servant, in any 
case. That applies to other provinces. Here they 
are always drawn from Home, at least practicallv ? — 
Yes. 

51. That is, you are legislating for other provinces. 
I mean, this provision about bringing Governors 
out from Home rather than from the Civil Scn.'ice 
hardly applies to the Presidency of Madras ? — "We 
want the continuation of the present system. (Mr. 
Naidu) We do not say it i.s a grievance we want 
redressed ; but we want the present system to 
continue. 

52. But you are thinking of other provinces 
than your own ; you want to benefit other parts of 
India as "well ? — Yes. 

53. 1 see you say. on paragraph 3, on page 208, 

” The Governor . . . should occupy the same position, 
” as nearly as possible, of a constitutional Governor 
” in Australia.” — {Dr. C. N. Mndaliar) Yes. Then 
paragraph 7, on page 208 : ” The Idinistry shall 

■' consist of tlic Prime Minister, and not less than five 
” other Ministers. The Governor shall appoint the 
” Prime Slinister who shall choose his colleagues witli 
” the approval of the Governor.” Then, paragraph 
0 : ” There shall be no executive councillors in tlie 
” sense in which they exist at present. But there 
” shall be two advisers to the Ministry generally 
” chosen from the Civil Service. These two will have 
” a scat in the Cabinet, and also in the legislative 
” bodies, without a vote in either. One of these is 
” to be the Financial Adviser to the Ministers, and 
” the other their Adviser on T..aw and Order, 

” will receive the same salary' as tlie Ministers.” 

54. Would they be able to speak ? T see they 
cannot v’ote ?— They can speak ; they can advise. 

5.5. In the Legislative Council ? — Yes. 

50. Will they have the right of speaking, or will 
tlicy only spealf when called upon ? — ^Thcy will have 
the right of taking part in the discussion. Then on 
page 208 we deal with the franchise : ” Separate 

” electorates for minorities, such as Moslems, Indian 
” Christians and Europeans shall continue.” 

57. The present number? — Yes. (Mr. Naidu) 
Wc say. in paragraph 4 : ” We are not in favour of 
*' universal suffrage, for tlic present : but the property 
” qualifications of voters may be reduced, and this is 


*' absolutely necessary’ in tlie case of the Depressed 
” Classes, Indian Christians, and the I^loslcms.” 
That neccssarilj’^ means that there will be an increase 
in the number of voters, and we propose that members 
of the provincial council shall be more numerous than 
at present. 

58. Can you tell us something of your scheme for 
the representation of the Depressed Classes, because 
we have heard a good deal of it here ? — {Dr. C. N. 
Mudaliar) We are proposing here, in paragraph 2 
on page 208 : ” Separate electorates for Depressed 

” Classes, with separate electoral qualifications, 
"shall be established.” As there are not many 
Depressed Class people who are paying taxes, the 
franchise should be reduced as much as possible. 
It may be that voting capacity should be given to 
anybody who pays any tax. 

69. There are ten seats filled by nomination now ? 
—Yes. 

60. Do you want ten scats reser%*ed for them ? Is 
it to be by election ? — By election. (iV/r. Naidu) But 
they will be increased if our proposal about the 
increase of the number of members of the legislative 
council is accepted. In that case the number of 
members who represent tlic Depressed Classes should 
be increased to some higher number. 

61. I am not quite clear as to the franchise for the 
Depressed Classes now ? — {Dr. C. N. Mudaliar) Now, 
anybody who pays RslO can vote, but there' are not 
many Depressed Class people who are paying RslO 
tax ; in fact, there are not many of tliem who pay 
even Rs2 or Rel tax. So our suggestion is that all 
those Depressed Class members who pay any tax 
should have a vote. 

62. Does that cover the local cess for local bodies ? 
—Yes. 

03. Have you made any calculation as to the 
number of Depressed Ckasses that will form this new 
electorate ? — No, we have not, but we know by 
experience what it is. 

04. Not many ? — Not many. 

05. But you prefer that .system to nomination ’ — 
When we want to have this extended legislative 
council we prefer it, but 1 would rather leave it to 
the members of the Depressed Classes to settle it for 
themselves. 

00. Would they do that by a plebiscite or a 
referendum ? How would they settle it ? — The 
representatives of the Depressed Classes may meet 
and settle it. 

67. But you have not got a register up to the 
present ? — I mean the members of the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly belonging to 
the Depressed Classes. 

68. Sir Hari Singh Gour : But they arc not elected 
by the Depressed Classes ? — But tlicrc is no other 
course now, as matters stand, but to take the people 
who are now on the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative A.sscmbly and ask them to come to a 
conclusion ; and there are various Associations, and 
the presidents of those Associations might be called 
in to give their opinion. 

69. The Chairman : Then I understand the body 
that would- settle the electorate for the Depressed 
Classes are members of the Depressed Classes who 
are in the legislative bodies now, and presidents of 
Associations ? — Yes ; various recognised Associa- 
tions. 

70. Associations of any sort ? — Depressed Cla«i.«;cs 
Associations. 

71. And what about Indian Christians ? Would 
you do tliat in the same ^v^y ? — Yes. 

72. And Moslems ? — Moslems, Indian Christians 
and Europeans. 

73. They would all be on a common principle ? 
— ^Yes. 

74. You want reserv'ation of seats continued to the 
non-Brahmins — No. 5 on page 208 ? — Ves, we want 
that to continue. 

75. Now you come to your interesting suggestions 
for the relations between the two Houses. Would 
you like to tell us something about your new Senate ? 
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— We do not t^’ant to press it so much ; it is only a 
safeguard. 

70, But still, you ore in favour, are you not, of a- 
Senate ?. — Yes, we arc in favour of it. If provincial 
autonomy is given, wc want that safeguard, 

77, That is to say, if any form of dyarchy is con- 
tinued, you do not want a Second Chamber ?* — We 
want a Second Chamber, but we do not want d 3 ’archy 
to continue as a mere safeguard. 

78. Is tlicre anN'ihing else to which you wish to 
draw attention ?'— Here in our 3?residcncy wc want 
to draw attention to one tiling, communal repre- 
sentation in, the public services. 

70. MTiat page ? — Page 217, No. 20 : “ Communal 
" representation in public sersdees is guaranteed. 
■' provided qualified applicants arc available. No 
" one community’ shall be allowed to monopolise any 
" particular service." That is a most important 
thing for our province. 

80. \\'hat proportions ? — According to the pro- 
portions of the population. Now the conditions 
existing are not at all desirable. This has been felt 
not b}’ us only, the present politicians. Even at the 
time of the East India Company this was felt by the 
Government itself. Communal representation was 
embodied in a Standing Order in 1854. 

81. That applies to Moslems, of course, as well as 
to the others ? — To everybody’’. 

82. Every’body in proportion to tlieir numbers in 
the population ? — Yes. 

811. In the province, of course ? — ^Yes. Will 
you please refer to page 21 Q: “One other 
“ important circuffl.stance, Avliich makes the need 
*' for ft federation of provinces absolutely inevitable 
'in India, may be mentioned here. There are 
_ provinces in. which social tyranny, religious oppres- 
I sion and political dominance of a single commimitj'' 

' over majority communities arc intolerably 
"prevalent/’ 


.f ^ ■ '* Brahmin communitj% 

known as the ' Monopolist Community,' whose 
population j.s ii per cent., ^v•ho.se tax paying capacity 
httle, and whose aggregate property is 
negligible, for all practical purposes, occupies a 

• . politics and in the public services, 

winch is unknown in the history of the world, save, 
perhaps, that of the Mag^'ars in Hungary." You 
aJ.^o say that the influence of the priestcraft “is 

• infinitely more than what is said to have been 
^ exercised by the Je.suits over the Roman Catholics 

of the seventeenth century." — No one from outside 
can undenstand the diflicultj' about the caste system 
in India. Oiir people arc so caste-ticht and 
community-tight that there is nothing in common 
except that they are bom in India. So if one com- 
nnmjty comes into power it is Jikclv that that 
community will tyrannise over the 'other com- 
munities;^ so to keep up equality among all the 
ago fts 1854, when the 
f ^ Companj* was here, they passed a Standing 
unicr that all the communities should be represented 
in the public. Services. 

8... iidjn A otiob All Khan: If these are your 
ic^, wily do you want provincial autonomy at all ? 
a provincial autonomy, 

but Doimmon Status for India, provided social and 
TConomic conditions arc safeguarded. We want the 
highest status wc can get under the British Empire, 
economic ■'^•■'ieguards for things, social and 

SO, The Chairman : Mr, tiarlshom wants to clear 
up oiie matter in tliis liooh on the services, where it is 
tho.n"'' to seiwiccs in Oiis Presidenev 

tli.it the proportions in communal terms are to be 

Moliammadans, 20 
?fi wl'ri’’ ••'uKlo-Indi.an.s and Indian Christians 
and 10 Uepressed Classes and others. Mr. Hartshorn 

now. but lhaj is 

»>-ach ihan m 

1<S. (dfr. .,n 


tion of what the present position is I may state that 
amongst the gazetted officers, who are about 1,G25 
in number, 000 arc Brahmins ; three per cent, of the 
population holding so many appointments ; so tliat 
j^ou will be able to see the disparity of the proportion 
o£ appointments between tlicsc communities, and so 
it is that wc say that communal representation 
should be so vouchsafed and so insisted upon that we 
shall be able to have the interests of the majority 
communities talcen care of. (Dr. C. N. Mudaliar) 
May I say one word here. The Brahmins form 
three per cent, of the population, and they hold about 
thirty-six per cent, of the appointments of gazetted 
officials (that is, officials drawing salaries ranging 
from Rs250 to Rs750). Seventy per cent, of the 
population, non-Brahmins, have got only seventeen 
per cent- The Depressed Classes are 10 per cent, 
of the population, and they arc nowhere in this grade ; 
and the Mnhammadans get less than their proportion, 
and so with other communities. Even in appoint- 
ments of RslOO and above the Brahmins who are 
three per cent, have fifty per cent. ; the non- 
Brahmins, who form seventy per cent, of tlie popula- 
tion, have onty t^venty-eight per cent, of appoint- 
ments. In tlie case of the Depressed Classes, it is 
0-07 per cent. ; they are fifteen per cent, of the 
population ; and then in the lower-paid positions the 
Brahmins get forty-nine per cent, and the Depressed 
Classes are getting onty 0.2 per cent, of the appoint- 
ments. 

88. Lord Bttruhnm : I take it I may sum up tlie 
whole thing you put before us in your own words 
on page 210 that each province should be at 
liberty to eficct such reforms as are essential for 
emancipation from social ty^3nnJ^ religious bondage 
and political domination ? — Yes. I want also to 
add that wc want reservation of scats in the Assembly, 
Now very few non-Bralimins are able to get elected 
to the Assembly. Another thing that I want to 
press upon the Commission is that District Board 
Presidents ought not to be members of the Legislative 
Council. 1‘hat should be a disqualification. Now 
a Governor calls a chief minister and asks him to 
appoint other ministers. The minister who becomes 
the local tylf-govermnent minister is generally the 
chief minister, and to him are attached all the 
District Board Presidents, who become members of 
the Legislative Council. So, of course, he is sure of 
seven, or eight District Board Presidents who are in. 
the ^gislative Council. But then these people are 
quasi-officials. They arc, iu fact, executive officers 
as far as their districts are concerned, and they carry 
on propaganda work for the ministrjL So the will 
of the people never prevails in the Legislative Council, 
but it is the will of tlic District Board Presidents 
tliat influences the people. So, among the disqualifi- 
cations, being a District Board President should be 
one. If a man is a District Board President he ought 
not to be elected to the Legislative Council, rather 
he ought not to be allowed to stand for tlie Legislative 
Council. He should resign and get into the Council, 
i hat IS a veiy strong point we want to urge. Another 
IS the reSLtyation of scats for the Assembly, and 
yet another is communal repre.sentation in Services 
accorxling to population, as also reservation of seats 
in Lie Legislative Council. I'hose are the points 
winch wc want to impress. 

SO Major A tf he : J should like to put a fc%v 
questions mainly mtii regard to your idea of provincial 

f moment the 

question of Uie constitution of the province. Let 
^ representative unitary Govern- 
vnuT m province, and I ivant to get exactly what 
regard to provincial autonomy, 
tlie^oLr^f XS'' completely free from 

rn ^ ^ Central Government. You say 

■* "there are provinces in which 

•Vlon»« ' oppression and political 

” single community over majority 
prevalent." There 
Pty'-”^ocs-in which there might be 
ft danger of a majonty community tyrannising over 
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a minority ? It is quite possible, is it not, that you 
might have a majority community tyrannising 
over a minority ? — Quite possible. 

90. And you say that if j^ou have provincial 
autonomy each province will then be at liberty to 
effect such reforms as are essential for emancipation 
from social tyranny, religious bondage and political 
domination ? — Yes. 

01. Then also equally a majority community 
might inflict on a minority social tyranny, religious 
oppression and political dominance ? — Yes. 

92. It seems to me that these two points you 
make on page 210 in favour of provincial 
autonomy are all in favour of having some All- India 
control, which must be superior to a pro\dnce to 
prevent any tyranny of a particular majority’’ of the 
province ? — How would it be possible for All-India 
people to do it ? We want communal representation, 
but in the Assembly we are not able to put it forward, 
because other provinces are not able to understand 
our difficulties. 

93. Suppose there are two provinces, A and B, 
and a particular community is in the majority in 
province A and a minority in B, and. you give pro- 
vincial autonomy. Suppose that the minority 
community in province B is being oppressed, as is 
possible under your provincial autonomy, and in 
province A you have a dominant majority of the 
same community. Then is there not the danger of 
retaliation if they have nothing above them and they 
arc allowed to go their own sweet way for them- 
selves ? — {Mr. Naidu) That is why we suggest 
reservation of seats. 

O-l. But that would not get over the difficulty. 
If there is a majority you cannot make them a 
minority. Your whole point is that you want 
majority rule ? — {Dr. C. N. Mudaliar) The majority 
people will be represented in the Federal Government. 

05. Yes, but the Federal Government have no 
power. You take away all power from the Federal 
Government. You leave everything to the province 
and restrict the power of the Central Government ? — 
But we are giving the Central Government power to 
make laws. At least there should be somebody to 
move for the minority interests. 

90. You are very careful in demarcating the 
fields of power of the Central Government and the 
Provincial Government in order that the Central 
Government shall have no concern with Provincial 
affairs. That is the whole point. I call your attention 
to that danger. The next question is with regard to 
finance. You want the province to have control of 
its owTi finance ? — Yes. 

97. You say nothing as to what power the Central 
Government is to have with regard to this money. 
Is it to have power of taxation in the province ? — No. 

98. Then where does it get its money from ? — 
There are Central subjects, like Posts and Telegraphs, 
Salt and Railways. All these are Central subjects. 
They will get money from them. 

99. Assuming eveiy^thing as it is now and you 
are given complete control over tlie province, then 
do you exclude the right of the Central Government 
to raise any more revenue from the provinces ? — Yes. 

100. Then where is the Central Government to 
get more money from if it wanted it ? — We •will 
contribute. 

101. On page 210 you are verj’^ strongly against 

that. You say : '* In a highly centralised govem- 

“ ment, it is impossible for tlie provinces to refuse 

calls for payment from above, even in ordinary 
“ years. No province can be sure of its own 
" resources,” and so on. — Because ■we were made to 
feel it. According to the ^leston Settlement our 
province had to pay Rs 348 laldis everj'’ year to the 
Central Government. 

102. Yes, I know you object to that. But you 
suggest that you are prepared to make contributions 
to the Central Government ? — Equal contributions. 
Let it be in proportion to the revenue or something 
like that. No one province should be unduly 
penalised, other provinces being allowed to go scot- 


free. (il/r. Naidxi) We have stated on page 211 
the number of subjects which we consider ought to 
be Central, and if the income from them is not 
sufficient I suppose every’’ province will contribute. 

103. 1 see on page 212 that you want your pro- 
vincial legislature to have power to make 
constitutional changes in matters affecting franchise, 
electoral divisions and the like. If so, it is an 
illusory suggestion that your minority is going to be 
protected in your constitution ? — ^We are providing 
for the franchise of the minorities. We arc asking 
them to have their own separate electorates. 

104-. But at the same time you are giving the 
provincial legislature the power to change it ? — 
\Ve will make sufficient safeguards for them. 

105. You not only want provincial autonomy, 
but you also give the province power to make organic 
changes ? — In the fundamental rights we are in- 
sisting on certain guarantees. 

106. It seems to me that your fundamental 
guarantees are quite illusory. — (A/r. Naidu) With 
sufficient safeguards as in the case of the States 
Governments in Australia, That is our idea. 

107. I think you are aware that the case of recent 
years in Australia has been a steady encroaching 
of the Central Government on the autonomy of the 
provinces because of the difficulty of extreme pro- 
vincial autonomy. I ■think that has been the case of 
late years. Let me call your attention to one other 
point. I am not quite clear about your proposals 
on page 212. You suggest for the House of Representa- 
tives that ” all those whose wage-earning capacity 
“ is assessed at Rs 30 per mensem shall be eligible 
” to vote.” How do you know that a person’s 
earning capacity is so much ?— (£)r. C, N. ^Tudaliar) 
The local people will have to find it out. The 
revenue inspectors are there to find out the wnge- 
caming capacity. 

108. It is rather a hypothetical thing ? — {Mr. 
Naidu) At present, for example, in municipalities wc 
have got what is called a profession tax, and the 
minimum income for a man to be assessed to pro- 
fession tax is, I think. RslOO a month. A list of 
persons liable to such tax is actually being prepared 
by certain Municipalities. Instead of the tax being 
RslOO it should be say Rs30. And somebody will 
have to find out whether one has that Rs30 qualifi- 
cation. 

100. Mr. Hartshorn : We were told yesterday 
that the income on which the professional tax 
was paid in the city was Rs30 per month. You 
now say it is RslOO. — It is RslOO. 

110. Major Attlee : The professional tax is only 
in the town. How are you going to tell about the 
earning capacity of anybody cl.so ? Are you going to 
have a poll tax ? — (Dr. C. N . M%tdaliar) No. There 
are the revenue inspectors going about and they will 
find out tlie wage-earning capacity of various people. 

111. You arc dealing with a vcr>’’ big electorate 
in a population of 200 millions ? — It is the revenue 
inspectors who find out whether a man lias to pay a 
tax of RslO or more or le.ss. 

112. I will leave that point, just one point 
on reser\*ation of seats. As si matter of practice 
in Madras iion-Brahmins have their quota and more 
that! their quota. So, why do you still want reserva- 
tion of seats ? — ^We have got our own fears about it. 
We are in a majority, but yet we have got our fear. 
Generally the voters are influenced by the officials 
or by those that are in power. Before the Reforais 
out of ten legislative council members only one was 
a non-Brahmin and nine were Brahmins. 

113. Major Attlee : That is an old story’ now. — 
How we arc able to get a majority now is like 
this- At the time the non-Brahmins stood for the 
council just after the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
there was non-co-operation in the countiy', and 
Brahmin gentlemen did not to a large c.\lent stand 
as candidates. And when once the non-Brahmins 
came into the council and the non-Brahmin ministry’ 
was formed these non-Brahmins became powerful. 
In fact the party which fought for communal re- 
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presentation and rescr\'ation of seats became powerful, 
and when it became power/ul it had the presidents 
of District Boards and the nomination on District 
Boards and ever^’-thing in their hands. So they 
were able to keep up the majority. 

lit. I do not see how a Minister can secure tJiat 
the Local Boards shail elect a non-Brahmin or 
Brahmin ? — ^The Local SclLGovemment Minister 
has got power over tlic District Board Members. 
He has posver in tlie matter of nomination of District 
Board members. In fact, the party which fought for 
communal representation had nearly 60 members 
in the first Council ; in tile next Council it was 
reduced to, I believe, JO. although non-Brahmins 
came in large numbers. Now they have got only 
20 members. TJiat .shows tliat in the reservation of 
seats the people that arc of the persuasion of the 
party which w’anted communal representation did 
not come in, but otlier non-Brahmins, who are in. 
favour of tlie other party which opposes communal 
representation, came into the council. 

1L'». Is your point in fact that the majority of tlic 
Members of the Council are returned owing to the 
influence of the Presidents of Local Boards ? — Yes. 
The fh-esidents are executh-e officers. If there is an 
executive officer separately appointed in the District 
Boards, then we have no quarrel with the District 
Board Presidents coming as members of the 
Lcgi.slative Council. As ft is, lie is the executive 
of/icor, and he commands influence. 

110. You moan when a ^linister comes from a 
certain party, he takes care to nominate members of 
his own party ? — Yes. Any I^finister comes in and 
he gets the allegiance of tiie District Board members, 
ihe District Board members get attached to that 
Minislor, and then that continues. So it is only the 
n-ill of the Minister or of the DiFtrict Board members 
that prevails, and not the will of the people. 

117. l.ord SiratJicoua .* It .seems to me running 
through j'our document that tlic point on which you 
lay stress is that Ministers and Members, and Ministers 
in particular, shall have the power of selection of 
people in the Services, Do you lay groat stress on 
Ministers having that power ?~Yes. If sul>ordinatcs 
do not obey, what is the use of Ministers existing ? 

HH. In Great Britain when a Minister takc.s over 
a department, lie finds the Civil Scn’icc in being ? 

do not think there are Secretaries in Great 
Bntam wlio go against the will of the Ministers, or 
who will go beyond tlie will of the Ministers. The 
Aunislcrs tlicro have got absolute power, and so thev 
are obeyc<l. It is not so here. 

.. " the question of 

.. sccunt 3 * of tlic All-Indi.a Services will be 
suthcicnUy met by givdng an appeal to the Secretary 
against dismissals,” and so forth. Do you 
thin e tlic safeguards you hold out for the Services 
m tliat jiaragraph wjll be regarded as sati.sfactory 
In ^11 the members of flic All-India Sendees Yes 
wc beheve so. 

120. t'oii realise that the members of tlie All- 
India Sendees are lioth Indian and Bnglish, and 
I uit tJicy feel they must have certain safeguards in 
the matter of securitv- of tenure, etc. Do you think 
tn.u the provisions given there are ample ?'— I think 

.. ,1"'; '■‘'•■'‘I Irom that p.7ragrapli : — 

It, however, tlie new constitution is confronted 
"d" more seriOhs proliloms concerning the Services 
a <• ommission similar to the Leo Commission miEhl 

ol the I.ee Commission Ifejicrt is not sati.sfactorv 
I hcic \vc are talking of the conditions that micht 
Reforms in future. 
Pl^^mg Provincial Autonomv- i.s given, and if the 
tbr Bc^rt would not adjust it.sdf with 

^igi" telpSTitl*'’™ Commission 


Constitution for India b 


existence of Native States, and that tlxe solution of 
the problem of the unification of India lies in the 
working out of a system in which the Native States 
can be brought into line with the provinces of this 
country ; and then half-way down at page 210 you 
say : ” Then will the States find it desirable in their 
" own interests to make common cause with the 
” adjoining provinces and acquire a longing for 
” becoming real and effective partners in the great 
*' Commonwealth of India." Have you any reason 
to suppose, or do you know at all, that the Native 
States arc prepared or are anxious to come under 
some Federation ? — Of course, if they are anxious, 
let them come in ; it will only strengthen their 
position if they come into the Federation. The 
several States ivill then be brought together. But 
if they are not willing to come, we have no Quarrel 
with them, but it is better that they come into the 
Federation, so that there will be one India. 

123. On the very first page of jmur document, you 
point out tliat you do not want to make these 
proposals unless you have unanimity in the people 
of India, and then you go on to say : ” Wc do wish 
” to follow the precedent set up in the Preamble to 
” the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 
*' wherein we find * Whereas the people of New 
” South Wales, etc., have agreed to unite ’ and so 
forth ” ; and then you say : ” Thus, the Preamble 
''to tlie Government of India Act, 1929. may begin 
]] t3)e people of the various provinces 

” in British India have agreed to give up the unitary 
J government under which they are hitherto governed 
' and to unite in one indissoluble Federal Common- 
wealth ’ ” and so fortli. You have just been 
pointing out the great difficulty in India due to the 
necessity for communal representation in services, 
etc., which you say is demanded by a. large section 
of the people in India. You have also stated that in 
your opinion the Native States also would be prepared 
to^ come into this Federation. But do you not 
tlunk that it will be more important for India as a 
wlmlc to try and get rid of these communal difficulties 
before you set up anything like the constitution you 
propose ? — These communal difficulties exist all over 
tte world, though not to such an extent an we have. 

Bngland, and in Ireland (for example, 
Ulster difficulty) ; and in Canada we have got 
difficulties of the various communities. So we say, 
witli .sufficient saSeguards to the various communities. 
Jet us unite as Indians. 

have yourself admitted the existence 
ol these communal difficulties in India, and it seems 
to me that the more statesmanlike course would be 
for you to try and get rid of the disruptive elements 
in India first, and then form a Federation ? — It is not 
possible for all the different elements in India to 
come together for centuries, because they were in 
exi.stcnce for two thousand years and more. Now the 
to have all the highest privileges 
xvluch the British Empire can give ns, and with 
sufficient safeguards for the various communities. 
Varied social and economic 
rnv„™ “ur place, we want to liave a re.sponsiWe 
Wait till tllCSO tilings 
for two ! conditions will never disappear 

irait i ol '''"f "■ore, and we cannot 

wait lOr Such a long time. 

under' oTif " ■" possible 
solul.le^Pe 7 conditions to work up to that indis- 
\Ve are^?o•';‘^ " -—It is possible, 

now ' tVn°' r® ° t- 'r Government of Afadras 
"re eeriffiv „ «1> «>c communities and we 

w^ich^vift^ communal troubles 

Jn <!'> "“t exist 

I do “ >""tterof argument, and 

l-O Ur c ?■■* "!’>' ■"ore questions about it. 

yolT^lI 'fhere • .1"'?“’'' '"rO ^O" ^ deflUC 

iv»!rt * * There arc no Brahmins amonust voii 
belOTging to your Association ?-~No. 


ipon for a xi '*«=«.^iuuon f — jxo. 

lies in the you”?-L.Xhe^^ are^ T>ept-essed Classes amongst 
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128. Vou represent tliem also ? — Yes. 

129. Amongst the non-Brahmins have they any 
other Association ? We have heard of another 
Association also ? — Yes. 

130. What is the name of that Association ? — 
The South Indian Liberal Federation. 

331. Is that distinct from ? — We are one wing 

of the South Indian Liberal Federation ; they are 
the other wing. 

182. What is the difference between the two 
politically ? — Politically this is the difference. The 
South Indian Liberal Federation is an institution 
whose creed was constitutional co-operation \vith the 
Government. In a confederation held in July, 1927, 
it passed a resolution of non-confidence in the 
Governor and passed another resolution of non- 
acceptance of office. We are for acceptance of office. 

183. That is a great difference ? — ^That is the 
diffexence between us. And then, last time when 
this Commission came, they said they would not 
co-operate. 

134. You are for co-operation, while they are not 
for co-operation ? — ^Now they are coming in lor 
co-operation. 

135. You are for acceptance of office; they are 
not ? — ^Yes. 

130. Which is the most numerous party, your 
wing or the other ?— My party was formed after the 
elections were over . 

137. That is anotlier thing ? — ^We have the 
country with us. Although our party was formed 
after the elections ; the next elections will show' what 
we are. 

138. You are, then, more numerous ? — I think we 
are the more numerous. All the districts are with 
us. 

139. What are the other chief political Associations 
in Madras ? One is the Non-co-operation Party ? — 
Yes, 

140. That consists generally of Brahmins ? — 
Generally of Brahmins, I think. 

141. You think? You cannot speak definitely? 
— Some non-Brahmins are also there. 

142. Which is the other political Association? — 
There is the Liberal League, 

143. Who are the prominent members there ? — 
Sir C. P, Ramaswami Ayyar and the Honourable 
Mr, G. A. Natesan. 

144. And they are non-co-operators, too ? — They 
are non-co-operator.s with this Commission. 

145. They are more numerous, or you ? — In this 
Presidency we are certainly far more numerous. 

14G. Sir Arthur Froom : You feel confident that 
the s 3 ^stem of self-government that you propose for 
the Jladras Presidency would be an unqualified 
success ?- — I think so. 

147. Bo you think that it will be equally successful 
in Bengal, for instance ? — We do not want to speak 
for that province, but 1 think circumstances will 
adjust themselves when provincial autonomy is 
given to them. 

148. You do not care to speak about it ? — ^No. 

149. In proposing a form of Go^’-emment for 
Madras, are you making an>’^ recommendations with 
regard to the Central Government ? — ^To safeguard 
our own intcre.sts. 

150. But then you are not quite sure that full 
self-government will work well or not in Bengal, or 
in Assam or in -the Central Provinces ? — We are 
suggesting certain things and, if all those things are 
put together, out idea is it will work Nvell. 

151. My point is this, w'hile j’ou are proposing 
extension of Reforms to those in ^ladras, you leave 
tlie Central Government alone for the time being. 
Do you think that it will be a reasonable suggestion ? 
— Of course, in certain affairs ^ve w'ant our interests 
to be safeguarded in the Central Government also, 
and we are proposing certain things. 

152. But 3 'our interest there is ratlicr very small ? 
— There are certain things controlled hj' the Central 
Government, too, now ; for example. Defence, 

r 


Stamps, Salt ; all those things are in the Central 
Government 

163. Your opinion is that with these vcr>* radical 
changes you propose in Aladras. it would not be at 
all a gamble which might change the Central Govern- 
ment ? — No. We propose only certain things which 
we think are necessary to safeguard our interest in 
the Central Government. 

154. Yon do not think that you arc making any 
undue distinction at the same time ? — I do not think 
so. 

Sir Arthur Froom : You arc putting all j’-our 
eggs in one basket. 

155. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand : On page 204, 
paragraph 10, you say : " In no civilised country' in 

which the system of responsible Government 

obtains is a Governor allowed to act against the 

adv'icc of the ^linisters. ♦ * * " By tliis vou 

want to remove the veto of the Governor ? Are you 
aware that the Canadian Governor has the right of 
veto ? — We say he may refuse to act, but he will 
not act against the advucc of his ministers. 

156. That means he will hav'e no right of veto ? — 
Vetoing is quite different. He may refuse to act ; 
he may not oppose a minister ; the minister says 
something and the Governor does something else. 

3 57. You uill allow veto then. — No. 

158. Supposing, as you say at page 2CG, the minister 
is given authority to select and appoint his own 
I.C.S. and I.M.S. officers, will you allow those Service 
men to appeal direct to the Governor in case of 
difference of opinion between them and the minister ? 
— No : to tlic Secretary of State ; otlienvise what is 
the use of the minister existing ? 

159 Lord Bimiham : You speak of the develop- 
ment of indigenous medicine. That is your school 
of medicine, is it not ? — 'J'here is a school opened now. 
The old system of medicine is being revived now by 
tl\e Madras Government. 

ICO. Mr. Kikabhai Premchand: On page 208, 
paragraph 0, you suggest tliat tliere .should be twn 
advisers to the ministry generally chosen from the 
Civil Service in regard to the two subjects of Finance 
and Law and Order ? — Ye.s, simply as advisors to 
the Government. 

101. Do you think that the mini.5ter.s themselves 
will not be able to carry on these subjects ? — If I..aw 
and Order and Finance wete transferred to ministers, 
the experience gained by these officials will be useful 
to the ministers for some time. 

102. Do you tliink that any self-re.specting I.C.S. 
man will be prepared to -work in the position you 
are assigning to him ? — If he is not willing to work, 
we do not want him. 

lO.'L You are not giving liim any vote ? — But he is 
getting his pay for the position he occupies. The 
experience gained by the I.C.S. officers will be v'ahiablo 
to the ministry’. They gain e>q)ericnco in this country 
and we do not want to let tliat experience go in 
vain. 

1G4. What will be the position of those officers 
if their advice is disregarded by the minister ? — 
I do not think the adv’ice of experienced people 
like that will be disregarded hy the ministry’, but 
tliey have got n right to do so. 

165. On page 208, paragraph 5, you say : ” Keser\’a- 

tion of seats now allowed to the non-Brahmins 
“ in tlie provinces of Madras and Bombay sliall 
** continue." Arc you speaking for Bombay also ? — 
No, mostly for ^^ad^as ; but similar conditions pre- 
vail in Bombay too, because in our Federation the 
Bombay people are also included. 

100. Are you aware that a considerable portion 
of tlie non-lBrahmins in Bombay do not welcome 
rcscrv’ation of seats ? — Then we do not want to speak 
for Bombay ; let ns confine ourselves to Madras. 

IC7. Sir Hari St7Jgh Gour : I wish to a.sk you a 
few questions, because tlierc i.s a great deal more 
there that 1 have not been able to understand, and 
T sliall concentrate upon points on which I have not 
been, able to understand you. At page 2.}8. paragraph 
12, vou say : *' We want the residuary* powers in tiic 
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" provinces.” That is a ver%^ significant scheme. 
Von want, therefore, a complete system of federation 
in which the provinces will be independent of the 
Central Government ? — Yes. 

108. If you have tiiat system and you find that 
tlicre is a conllict bct\vccn the Governor and the 
members of your Cabinet, wdiat ^Yi!l be the situation ? 
WTiere is the general referee ? — The Cabinet. 

109. The Cabinet is tlie final authority’ ? — Yes. 

170. If there are inter-provincial questions, 

supposing you set up a tariff board against Bombay 
and Bombay sets up a tariff board against you ? — 
In tliat case tiu* Central Govemrnent. 

173. But the residuary powers are in the Govern- 
ment of the province and not in the Central 
Govemtnerit. The re.siduary powers must rest in the 
Central Government which can control tlxe various 
Federal Govcrnmcnt.s. The Central Government will 
be the ultimate authority. Otlicrwise you will have 
independent States like Siam and Cochin-China and 
Japan. Therefore, would you have the residuary 
power vested in the Central Government ? — Yes. 

3 72. You iTgree with me there ? I am going to the 
framework of your constitution ? — ^Will you please 
look to page 217 ? There we have stated tliat ; ” The 
” respective governments may ow'c certain duties 
” to each other, but that is different from subordina- 
” tion or dependence.” 

17J{. That is a pious hope. I am not dealing with 
pious gcueraUties. I am dealing with liard facts, 
namel)'. if tlicre i.s a difference between a province 
and pro\'ince, if tlierc is a conflict between the 
Governor and C'.abinet, if there is a question when the 
whole machinery of your provincial Government 
niay tuinblo down, wjicn there is such a serious 
disturbance as to call in the aid of tlie central army, 
or you may pass, for instance, a certain kind of 
legislation which may .so up.set the whole province 
that it may be necessary' to maintain law and order 
by calling in the militar>' ; in all these cases you must 
give tlie po\s'er to the Central Government. The 
Central Government must be tlie fountain-head of 
all residuary power and ivitliout tliat residuary' power 
vesttNj in the Central Government, I cannot conceive 
of any organisation in the province ? — Wo have 
Slated in clause (Jl) at page 217; “Tlie legislative 
” powers of the Fetlcral Parliament shall be ex- 
'■ elusive, as also those of the provincial legislatures. 

'' There may al5;o be concurrent powers, but, in case of 

conflict, the Jaw of the Commonwealth shall 
” prewid." 


171. These are quotations wliich I am familiar 
witli. Sonic of them. I know, are from the 
.Australian Commonwealth. Having made the state- 
nicnts as your own 1 want you to define your scheme 
the Go%’emuient of India. We arc not 
concerned wiUi Australia or Canada. We have got our 
own ])rDblenis here whicli arc acute. We arc the 
people of India and we have to consider Indian 
pToblcnns ? — Wluit applies tlicre may apply here 

ITH. U docs not ? — WTiy not ? 

170. Au.'Jtralia has not got the frontier question ’ 
-Aij'itnilia has not got tiie communal question! 
AijstmUa has not got tlie cataclysmic disturbances 
vhich t»ccur m various parts of India for reasons best 
knoum to Goil. 1 hero are no Depres.sed Classes tlxerc ■ 
no Hindus, no Bralimins. no non-Brahmins and si 

adjustments, 

. of rcsiduarj- powers 

Mtli the provincinl Government? — On pane 217 
pnravrapii a, ^vc say that in case o( conflict the law 
°* CominonwcaUh shall prevail. 

th’l* C^r^""' authority in all 

‘ the residuary’ powers tr» 

she tmvwn,nent of India 1 can und?rstanY vonr 
Constitution ; Othencise 1 cannot ? — We evplaht it 
m piimernph h on pn£;e 217 . explain it 

nifjw »ive statement that you 

CL. ■ Central 

X ^ <^'-\traurdmary castts. yes. 
f'K uarv means tliat. You cxcrci-sc them 


only after all the powers under the Statute have been' 
exercised. The Central Government would, therefore, 
be the supreme authority in that sense ? — Yes. 

181. Y^ou agree witli that, and your Federation 
agrees wdth that ? — -(Mr. Ptllai) We do riot. It is 
possible to define the powers of the Central Begisla- 
turc and also the powers of the Provincial Legislature, 
and leave the residuary powers cither with the 
Central Government or the Provincial Government, 
and we prefer .to leave them with the Provincial 
Government. The supreme authority is one thing 
and the residuary powers are another. \Miencver 
there is nothing defined you can have the Central 
Government to exercise its residuary powers. It is 
possible to define the residuary'^ powers in the Pro- 
vincial Government. 


182. You are dealing with residuary' powers in- 
regard to provincial subjects. I am dealing with 
the residuary powers after you get your provincial 
autonomy, and I put to your chief spokesman the 
question - dealing with the wider constitutional 
problem, namely, in all cases of federation there must 
be a central authority in whom are vested the final 
residuary powers ? — In that we entirely agree. . But 
the powers not defined in any Act will rest with the 
Provincial Government. 

183. The next point is this. On page 217 you 
have the declaration of fundamental rights. Is it 
a fundamental right which is to endure for all time — 
remembering you are making this constitution for 
all time — that "communal representation in public 
” Services is guaranteed, provided qualified applicants 
*' are available ; no one community shall be allowed 
** to monopolise any’ particular Service " ? How can 
you possibly build up a democratic form of Govern- 
ment-— and you have stated more than once that your 
objective is to establish a form of democracy in your 
province — if yon want to apportion the political and 
public services according to the claims of the com- 
munities ? Is the communal claim and the enuncia- 
tion of those things as a fundamental right consistent 
with the democratic form of government ? — (Dr. C. 
N.Mudafiar) Yes. For instance, take the Depressed 
Classes. Six millions of them are in the worst con- 
dition possible. Unless we set apart certain ap- 
pointments for them and give them encouragement, 
how is it possible for them to come up ? 

181 . But those are only transitory provisions. 
They are palliativ’cs for a disease which exists, and 
as soon as the disease ceases to exist, they should not 
be regarded as fundamental rights ? — In our province 
it appears tliat they' will never cease, or they may 
cease after fifty or one hundred years. ' 

3 85. But fundamental rights cannot be changed 
al^r fifty years ?-~~Do you expect that communal 
differences will disappear in India or in Madras ? We 
presume that communities will exist -and these 
things will be tlicre. 

18C. There is another thing that I have not been 
able to understand. Y'^ou are dealing with franchise, 
ion want to establish a democracy. Can you give 
me an example where the franchise you have 
mentioned on page 208 is consistent with the broad 
principle of democracy ? You want separate 
cjcctorates ; you want apportionment of public 
crviccs. You want the balance of power to be 
cp with this community and that community. 

a^alung of the Australian Commonwealth, 
things. I>o you know any country in the 
oje* ^ have known of democracy con- 

esf ^ sort of franchise which you have 

stoted here ?~:ily conviction is that there is no 
wuntry m the world with such compartments of 
^tes and communities as in India, and especially 
our province. . 

question comes to this : What 
nnf ^ really asking the Conference to give you is 

government, but a 
government ?— A democratic form of 
munities^*^ 'vith safeguard.s for the various com- 

188, So what you are asking this Conference to 
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give you is not a democratic form of government 
but a representative government ? — I do not think 
democracy will disappear by giving separate elector- 
ates. 

189. I suppose I have made myself clear. There 
is a clear and radical distinction between a represen- 
tative form of government and a democratic form 
of government, and you want that form of govern- 
ment to be adopted to a country' where democratic 
form of government is an impossibility ? — We want 
modified democracy. I do not want to call it 
representative. It is modified democracy suited to 
our conditions here. 

, 190. The whole book, almost verbatim, is from 
the constitution of the Australian Commonwealth, 
and you have contrasted the Australian Common- 
wealth with the Canadian constitution, and you have 
preferred the former. I am only pointing out that 
analogy does not apply at all here ? — ^We want the 
Australian constitution to be adopted here, with 
certain modifications to suit our local conditions here. 

191. Another thing I would like to ask you is 
this. You said that you want two members of the 
Civil Service to help you in matters of Finance and 
J^w and Order, and their salary will be equivalent 
to the salary of the ministers. Why should you 
not have the Finance Member an expert in finance 
and not necessarily a member of the Civil Service ? 
— ^The I.C.S. man comes ^vith all the experience he 
gathers from tlie lowest to the highest. 

192. He is not necessarily a financial expert ? 
— Many of the I.C.S. officers arc financial experts. 

193. IMany of them are not ? — ^We will choose the 
best among them and we will have the advantage 
of their experience in India. 

lU-i. If you have provincial autonomy, the I.C.S. 
officers will disappear ? — ^No ; we are not interfering 
with I.C.S. officers at all. 

105. It will be an expiring Service ? — We are not 
against their remaining. We are in favour of 
foreign -labour coming to India and giving us their 
help and advice. 

100. Lord 'Durnham : Borrowing foreigners where 
you can use them most advantageously ? — Yes. 

107. Sir Hari Singh Gonr : You have stated that 
you want the Governor to be drawn from the Public 
Services in England. You say at present you have 
got no man in your own province who will fill the 
post of Governor ? — We do not say there is no man. 
There may be men. But taking the present con- 
conditions, communal, social and economic, into 
consideration, that is our suggestion ; not that we have 
no people here fit to govern us. But the present 
conditions are such that we wdll have to wait and sec. 

198. I want to see whether I have correctly 
understood your scheme, apart from the fact whether 
I have been able to sec eye to eye with you or not. 
Your scheme seems to be this. You have first of all 
at the head of the administration, a Governor, 
That Governor is not to preside at the meeting of 
the Cabinet. The rcsponsibilitj’ of the Government 
is to be joint, and the Cabinet must be responsible 
to the legislature. That is tlie framework of your 
local constitution. The question of foreign relations 
and otlier excepted subjects will be dealt with by the 
Central Government, and in all other matters your 
Government will be paramount within the limits 
fixed by tlie Statute ? That is your scheme ? — Yes. 

109. As regards the public Services, you point out 
on page 200 that “ tiie reserx’ation of certain posts 
“ in the transferred departments to the Indian Civil 
“ Service lias also caused some inconvenience.” You 
want all members of the public Ser>’iccs to be 
appointed hy the Provincial Government and be 
answerable to the Provincial Government ? — Yes. 

200. As regards the High Court, do you want the 
High Court to remain under the Madras Government 

+r. 1 r. centralised ? — It must be under the Madras 
or TO oc 

you not tliink that in view of the coxn- 
Higli Court is 

inunai u regarded as a representative institution. 


it is better tliat it should be centralised and removed 
from the stress and storm in tlie province and placed 
in a more placid atmosphere ? — I want that it should 
be under us. [Mr. F. S. Afudaliar) The subordinate 
judicial Service in this Presidency under the existing 
conditions is \vorking satisfactorily, and I do not see 
why there should be any fear for making the High 
Court subordinate to the Provincial Gov’cmment. 

202. As regards the secretaries, you have pointed 
that there are three very serious defects. One is 
that the Secretary has access to tlie Governor (pages 
205-6). You want to remove that ? — {Dr. C. A’. 
Mudaliar) Yes. 

203. Then you want to abolisii certain superfluous 
posts (page 200. paragraph 32). Tell us what posts 
you have in mind that you would like to be abolished ? 
— ^The posts recommended by the Retrenchment 
Committee. 

20-1-. Specify them ? — {Mr. V. S. J\Iudalj'ar) For 
instance, \ve want the head of the Co-operative 
department to be a provincial man. 

20.7. That is not the abolition of superfluous posts ; 
that is the appointment of low paid men ? — We 
simply say that if a Minister finds tliat there are 
superfluous posts he should liave the power to 
abolish them. 

200. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : X would like j'Oii 
to clear up one point. 1 would refer you to page 208, 
paragraph 0. wherein you say that there shall be no 
executive councillors in the .sense in which they 
c.xist at present. Then in paragraph 10 you s«Ty : 
“ There shall be an exccutiv'e council to advise the 
” Govemor in the government of the province, and 
” tlie members of the Council .shall be chosen and 
” summoned by the Governor and sworn as executive 
” councillors, and shall hold oflice during liis 
pleasure.” In paragraph 3 you say that the Governor 
should act entirely on the advice of his Ministers. 
How arc these two ideas compatible with each other ? 
— {Dr. C. N. Mttdafiar) 'The executive councillors 
will be only advisers ; they uill be honorarj^ and 
unpaid. 

207. These executive councillors will sit in the 
Cabinet ? — Yes.* 

208. Will they have a vote in the Cabinet ?— Yes, 
they may have a vote.* 

209. Would their number be equal to that of the 
^linistcrs, or more or less ? — That is a detail for the 
Governor to decide. The Governor may select any 
one whom he thinks would be of help to liim. 

210. So these executive councilJor.s •will have a 
right of vote, and udll be appointed by the Governor ? 
— They will be appointed hy the Governor, but will 
have no vote. 

211. Supposing tlieir number is more than tliat of 
the Ministers, it means that tlie whole power would 
go into the hands of tlie Governor .and his honorary 
unpaid executive councillors ? — (Afr. N. G. Mevtort) 
They are purely advisory ; they will have no right 
of vote. 

212. But the chief spokesman of the deputation 
said a little while ago tJiat tliey will have a right of 
vote ? — {Dr. C. iV. Afuilaliar) They will be mere 
advisers. 

213. Great .stress has been laid on the fact tliat all 
the interests in the province should be represented in 
tlie Scr\'ices. I would like to know your idea about 
the Ministry', whether all interests should be repre- 
sented in the Ministry ? — As far as possible, if people 
are available. 

214. The Chief Minister shall select tnc other 
iilinistezs from each community ? — Not necessarily; 
if be likes he may. 

215. Rao Bahadur Rajah : With reference to the 
declaration of fundamental rights you want communal 
representation in tlie public Sen^'ices, and your theory 
is tlxat the govemmeut of the province should be 
administered by all sections of the people of the 


* The witness changed these answers to *' No." 
See also Q. 212. 
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province, and not by one section only. Is not that 
so ? — Yes. 

21C. You are afraid that if this is not embodied 
in the Statute, one section of the people will 
monopolise, and there will be no chance for other 
communities ? — Yes. 

217. You w’ant a democratic form of administra- 
tion, that is to say, all the communities joining 
together, and carrying on the administration of the 
country ? — Y’es. 

218. You are not for further extension of tlie 
franchise at present ? — No. except in the case of 
minority communities and the Depressed Classes. 

210. So you are for lowering the franchise for 
Depressed Classes and for minority communities ? — 
Certainly. 

220. You are also for giving separate electorates 
for the Depressed Classes ?— Yes. 

221. From your experience can you kindly tell 
me whether the candidates who represent the Madras 
University in the Legislative Council have specialized 
themselves in university matters or educational 
matters — They ha\'e all been valdls. 

222. May I ask you whether these Specialists 
who were supposed to represent the Madras University 
take part in politics ?- — Yes. 

223. As regards the landholders* constituency, 
the landholders are allowed to exercise their franchise 
both in the general constituency and in the special 
constituency ? — Yes. 

224. What is your opinion ? Do you think that 
the present system should be continued ? That is, 
that the landholders should have two votes ? — ^They 
may have votes, but their representation should be 
confined to the landholders’ constituency. 

225. Sir A. P. Patro : Will you kindly tell me 
w'hethcr the Constitutionalist wing is also called the 
Justice Party ? — Yea, Until you rescind your 
resolution about non-acceptance of office we difler. 

22G. Non-acceptance of office was only conditional ; 
it was dependent on certain changes being made 
in tlic Government ? — Anyhow, the Federation has 
to rescind its resolution. 

227. I will not press the point. You want to 
exclude the elected presidents of district boards from 
becoming eligible for membership to the Legislative 
Council. Would you extend that principle to 
municipal chairmen, taluk board presidents and 
union presidents ? — No. If in a district board 
there is an executive officer appointed who does the 
executive work, then the district board president 
may come in ; if in a municipality there is a president 
and an executive officer, the municipal president 
may come in. But if a district board president 
officiates as an executive officer, I think there is 
danger then. 

228. May I remind you that in the district board 
the executive work of various departments is being 
carried on by heads of departments. The engineering 
work is carried on by the district board engineer, 
and public health work by the public health officer, 
the road works by the roads engineer and so on ? 

^Yes, but all these people are under the district 
board president, who is the executive head. 

229. I shall . have to correct your knowledge ? 

I have got enough of knowledge. 

230. The district board engineer is a person 
appointed by the Governor ; he is a Provincial 
Service man ?• — But he works under the president 
of the district board. 

231. I would leave the point at that. You have 
suggested a democratic constitution on the Australian 
basis. Will you explain what you exactly mean in 
paragraph 10 on page 208 ?— (Mr. N. G. Menon) : 
ihe executive council is purely advisory, something 

T^vy Council, The executive councillors 
will have no right to vole. • Whenever the Governor 
leeis that the advice of ex-ministers and men who 
nave held positions of re.sponsibility in the govern- 
ment on any matter would be valuable he can always 
summon Ins executive council. This executive 
council IS purely honorary and unpaid ; the 


ministers will be ex-officio executive council members. 
The executive councillors will not carrj’' on the 
administration of the province ; they would merely 
offer advice to the Govenior. 

232. Am I correct in understanding you that if 
responsible government is introduced in the provinces 
such responsible government should be free to choose 
its own officers ? — Yes. 

233. The door against Europeans will not be 
closed ? — Certainly not. 

234. As regards reservation of scats in tlie legisla- 
tive council, the South Indian Liberal Federation 
did not ask for reservation of seals before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. They wanted separate 
electorates and not reservation of scats ? — Yes, 
We wanted separate electorate.? ; in the alternative, 
reservation of seats. 

235. Do the circumstances of this province now 
justify your asking for reservation of seats ? — 
Certainly. 

23G. Do you not think it is inconsistent with full 
responsible government to ask for reservation of 
seats ? — Do you not see the conditions of our 
province ? The conditions of our province were such 
that we had to send our representatives to England 
to present our case before the Joint Parliamentary' 
Committee ; they fought for it and they got it. 

237. With regard to the representation in tlie 
Assembly you said that tlie present system of election 
from the districts is unsatisfactory. Would you 
suggest any alternative proposal for proper and ade- 
quate representation of this province in the 
Assembly ? — Reserv^ation of seats for non-Brahmins. 

238. Supposing reservation is not granted ? — That 
is the best method ; in the alternative separate 
electorate. 

239. Do you not think that indirect election can 
give better and effective representation ? — I do not 
think so. 

240. Khan "Bahadur Khalxf-uUlah Sahib : You 
just now said that you want reservation of seats for 
the non-Brahmins. What is it due to ? Is it your 
apprehension that you will not be returned in 
sufficient numbers ? — As it is we are not returned. 

241. I am not talking of the Assembly; I am 
talking of the^ Provincial Council. Does the ex- 
perience of the past 10 years confirm the apprehension 
that you entertained before that period that you 
might not be returned in sufficient numbers ? — 
I have to repeat what 1 already said that when the 
new Legislative Council was formed many of the 
Brahmins did not stand for election, because they 
were all non-Co-operators, and so a number of non- 
Brahmins got in. A non-Brahmin Ministry was 
formed and the non-Brahmins became powerful. 
But now they are gradually being reduced. They 
were GO in the first council ; they became 40, and they 
are now 20. We lost the Ministry. So we want 
non-Brahmins who will support communal representa- 
tion. If reservation is taken away we fear that other 
communities will come in. 

242. Mr. Siva Rao : Will you kindly turn to page 
203 of your Memorandum wherein you have defined 
provincial autonomy as being freedom from external 
restraint. You are not merely advocating in that 
Memorandum freedom from c.xtemal restraint, but 
also full responsiblity to the provinces, is it not ? 
— -Y es. 

243. May I ask you whether the non-Brahniin 
Federation represents Muhammadans, Christians, 
and the Depressed Classes ? — Yes. . 

244. Have tliey not got their own Associations ? 
-^They have got. but they are merged in our Federa- 
tion ; we have members of all communities. 

245. With regard to the reservation of seats for 
non-Brahmins, both in the Provincial Legislature 
and in tlie Central Legislature, are you awTire that 
tihe South Indian Liberal Federation have not asked 
for reservation of seats ? — I have not got a copy of 
their Memorandum. 

246. So far as your information goes tliey have not 
asked for if? — I do not know. 
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247- You said you ask. for separate electorates or, 
in tlie alternative, for reservation of seats, because 
you apprehend that Brahmins would monopolise the 
whole lot of seats if there were no rcsen-’ation ? — 
Of course, we say all these things not because wc 
are against any community, but for the elevation 
of our country. In fact. Brahmins are one of us, 

248. One of you, no doubt; but I want to ask you 
this. You know the results of the elections in 1920, 
1023, and 1926, and thatthey brought in a sufficiently 
large number of non-Brahmins ? — Yes. Even the 
Brahmins put up non-Brahmins. 

249. Much more than the proportion reserved for 
you. These elections have brought in a veiy large 
number of non-Brahmins ? — Yes. Those people 
that were opposed to out getting reservation, they 
did not come in themselves, but put in non-Brahmins 
in the held, and so in the Council we have not got 
non-Brahmins of the persuasion of those people who 
asked for communal representation, but other non- 
Brahmins. 

250. But they have come in in larger numbers ? — 
Yes ; but if this reservation is taken, away we will 
be swamped. 

251. I want to ask you whether in the general 
electorate, both for the provincial Legislative Council 
and for the Indian Legislative Council, there are 
about 95 per cent. non-Brahmins according to your 
calculation, and whether you feel still apprehensive 
that the non-Brahmins will not be able to get in ? — 
Look at the power the Brahmins hold. AU the 
appointments are with them. If they take it into 
their heads to see that the electorate votes for them 
they will succeed. 

252. Kindly turn to page 208 of your Memorandum. 
You ^vant some executive government ; the provincial 
government assisted by some advisory council. Is 
that your proposal ? — Ves. 

268. You suggest two advisers to the ministry, 
generally chosen from the Civil Service? — ^Yes. 

254. Now we have got heads of departments who 
could be relied upon for giving experienced opinion. 
So why do you want these advisers, who have no 
vote ? You want to pay them amply, but not to 
give them a vote > — We want I.C.S, officers of equal 
status to sit in the Cabinet and give advice. 

255. If you warvt only advice. I am suggesting to 
you that you could have that advice from the heads 
of departments who represent the Services ? — Heads 
of departments cannot sit in the Cabinet and discuss 
questions witlv other people. 

256. Even these honorary unpaid executive coun- 
cillors will have no vote ? — No. 

257 . You say that communal representation should 
be reserved as a fundamental right provided 
qualified candidates are available and that no one 
community should be allowed to monopolise the 
Services. Will you be satisfied with a general 
declaration of policy that adequate representation 
of communities should be pro^dded, or would you 
insist on a percentage of reservation ; for instance, 
20 per cent, to ^.luhammadans, 20 per cent, to others, 
and so on ? Would you fix a definite proportion ? — 
Yes, a definite proportion should be fixed. It is 
fixed in the Government Order- 

258. You want the percentages fixed according 
to your population ? — ^^Mmost according to the 
population. The majority community does not get 
so much as it should have. The majority comniunity 
sacrifices something of its privileges and gives to 
other communities, according to the Government 
Order. 

259. You have been suggesting that one class of 
people, namely the Brahmins, has a monopoly of 
these posts in the several departments of Govern- 
ment. Have you taken care to consider whether 
that community, known as the monopolist com- 
munity in Southern India, are educationally more 
advanced tlian the other Hindu communities ? — 
Educationally advanced. But where arc tlic oppor- 
tunities given to the other communities ? One 
community politicalty, socially and religiously is 


strong and was dcstrojdng the otlicr communities, 
and so we are taking advantage of tlie British 
Gov'emment now to lift ourselves. 

260. Could you suggest any reason whatever why 
the Britisii Government should have overlooked so 
far tile claims of these non-Brahmin Hindu com- 
munitics if they were otherwise qualified ? — The 
British Government never overlooked. 7*hey have 
been trying their best from 1855- to enforce this 
The Board’s Order was passed in 18.54. 

261 . Then wliat was tlie difficulty ? — The Govern- 
ment could not succeed. Now a movement has been 
formed and that movement is advocating tlie cause 
of the masses. 

262. Is it not the reason that tliey could not 
have been educationally qualified persons ?— Now. 
there are non-Brahmin M.A,, M.L.'s who have gone 
to Rangoon to get a Rs30 appointment. 

263. With the introduction of provincial autonomy 
do you not e?q)ect that there will be a majority of 
non-Brahmins returned to the Council ? — ^\Ve cannot 
be certain. 

264. Would you not trust the new reformed 
Government with the discretion to hold tlie scales 
even between one community and another ? — What 
does anybody lose by having reservation ? Let 
there be reservation as a safeguard. 

205. You want to introduce a bi-cameral system 
in the provinces. Do you not find that, as a matter 
of fact, in the provincial Council every* intercvst 
almost is represented ? — Yes. 

266. Then why do you want another Chamber ? — 
We thought it would be a safeguard. 

267. You do not press it ? — {Mr. N. G. itJciion) 
May I just say a word witli regard to bi-cameral 
legislation. There is a danger sometimes of a 
majority community trying to trample down a 
minority community. So it that system is intro- 
duced into the province it will be a .safeguard against 
any such legislation. We also say that the Cpper 
Chamber should consist of fifty per cent, nominated 
members. 

208. There is the constitutional veto of the 
Governor.— We do not want the Governor to exercise 
the constitutional veto as far as possible. 

209. On page 210, Mr. Mudaliar, you recommend 
that tlie services should be placed under the entire 
control and direction of the Central and Provincial 
Governments and I-cgislatures in India. You do not 
W'ant the Secretary of State to continue to recruit 
for the Provincial Sersdees in India ? — (Dr. C. N. 
Miidaliar) No. 

270. In other words you advocate provincialisation 
of all the Provincial Services ? — Yes. Provincialisa- 
tion is better and more economical, but if experte are 
wanted wc will have to recruit from Great Britain. 

271. Mr. Siva Raj: Mr, Natesa Mudaliar, one 
finds now that tlierc are certain non-official organisa- 
tions which are working for the improvement of the 
Depressed Classes ? — Yes. 

272. But I think it is still necessary* that for a long 
time to come the Government must do a lot to provide 
social amenities for the Depressed Classes ? — Yes. 

273. If that is so, would you be satisfied with the 
present number of their representatives in the 
Legislative Council ? Do you think their number is 
adequate ? — -Their number must increase. That is 
what we said. 

274. Now it is not adequate ? — No. 

275. Would y-^ou secure that reprc-scntation through 
separate electorates with separate electoral qualificp- 
tions ? — Yes. 

270. 1 find y’ou were not able to give cxactly^ the 
number of voters who would constitute the separate 
electorates ? — No. 

277. I rather thought y^ou suggested the idea of 
selecting these representatives from certain Associa- 
tions ? — No. The members of the Legislative Council 
and the members of the Legislative Assembly from 
the Depressed Classes and the representatives of the 
various recognised Associations will .settle the 
question among themselves, I said. 
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278. Suppose the future Provincial Government 
did not safeguard the interests of the Depressed 
Classes ? We have been finding that, in spite of the 
statutory provision, in the actual working of these 
provisions real benefit is not conferred on the 
Depressed Classes. You agree with me there ? — Yes. 

279. As a matter of fact the machinery is worked 
by certain people who arc affected by caste prejudices. 
For instance, it is just possible that a sub-assistant 
surgeon may have a caste prejudice. If he is in charge 
of a hospital, and there is a Depressed Qass patient 
suffering, say from fever or anything of the kind, he 
may merely prescribe the medicine without actually 
touching the man. So you will find in such cases 
that even in spite of these statutory safeguards, in 
spite of these declarations^ in practice they will not 
help the Depressed Classes. — If there are statutory 
safeguards, why not ? 

280. In actual working ? — It may. 

281. At some time of stress, supposing it happens 
that the Provincial Government, whatever its 
constitution, is against the interests of the Depressed 
Classes, supposing there is a reaction against social 
legislation, which authority would you trust for the 
improvement or safeguarding of the interests of the 
Depressed Classes ? — The Council is there. The 
Minister wants your vote. Without that he cannot 
get on. If 15 of you join together he will be defeated. 
There will be minority communities joining you. 

282. I am only providing for certain contingencies 
which might happen in the future. In that case 
what safeguards would you provide ? — If you want a 
Depressed Classes Commissioner, let there be a 
Depressed Classes Commissioner, or somebody to 
take care of the Depressed Classes. 

283. Not amenable to the Provincial Government ? 
— Under the Provincial Government. 

284. Not responsible to the Provincial Govern- 
ment ? — Why not ? 

285. You said that the Ministries that have been 
existing in JIadras were supported by various District 
Board Presidents, Was that the case during the 
last Ministry of Dr. Subbarayan ? — I do not want to 
name any Ministry. Any Ministrj' will do that. 
On principle wc do not want a District Board 
President to be in the Legislative Council. 

_ Opposition contained more District 

Board Iresidents than the Government? — Even a 
few District Board Presidents on the Government 
side will be bad. 

287. I thought you said that the University 
representative tehes part in party politics ?— Yes. 

Mr. Siva Raj : I merely wanted to draw your 
attention to the fact that even representatives of the 
Oxford Universities take political 


•. y^nkatagiri : You think 

It ht to advise the landholders to confine themselves 
to special electorates ?— I have got this difficulty, 
ihe Zamindars are very rich people, and with their 
mhuence they can alter any constituency. That is 
the fear we have. 

289. ^Vhat do you meM by saying that they can 

constituency ?— They can influence. 

290. Then you place a ban on wealth ? — ^The 
influence of the aamindars. We have no particular 
zainffirl™' fact, ive have in you an excellent 

ijft representing the ratepayers. But -we 
should have a safeguard. 

201 Are you aware that in three cases zaraindars 
ffionl^fm r election and 

we-altlf oud • returned in spite of their 

a" “ • a" attempt 

ffiTe" a?t M 


202. Did that fructify ? — No, it did not. But 
that is the fear wc have. 

203. Mr. Thomas : Would you agree that there 
should be separate representation by means of 
separate elcctoratc.s for Christians ? — Certainly. 

294.. In the present Legislative Council whatever 
representation there may be for the minority com- 
munities, still the Mussulmans and Indian Christians 
in numbers are much smaller than the non-Brahmin 
conimunities ? — ^Yes. 

203. In that case w'ould you agree that the members 
of the Christian and Mussulman electorates may be 
allowed to vote in the non-Brahmin electorates 
without the right of contesting such elections ? 
— No. 


200. You see that at present tlie non-Brahmin 
members are not in touch with the minority com- 
munities. — ^Yes ; they are. 

207. What I suggest to you is that apart from the 
separate representation given to the Mussulmans 
and Indian Christians, would you have any objection 
to allow the voters of the Mussulman and Indian 
Christian communities merely to vote in the non- 
Brahmin elections ? — ^Yes ; I have. 

208. The rr>nr"i>''.:idin»r dllTiculty would be that 

whereas a i.uinoisty < cannot jnilucncc the 

result of the election, to divert it from the general 
sense of the community, in the case of the other 
the non-communal voters will sw^amp the communal 
voters. — I am not for it now. 

200. Do you not think there is a difference between 
Indian Chri.stians and Mussulmans being allowed to 
vote in general constituencies ? — ^Therc is some 
meaning, but 1 am not prepared to accept it at present. 

300. T>iwan Fahadur Ticddiyar : In your statement 
^9 Chairman I understood you to say that 
district board presidents arc likely to be the agents 
of the Xx}cal Self-Government Department ? — Yes. 

301. Do you know how many District Board 
Residents there arc in the present Legislative 
Council ? — I do not know. Seven or eight. 

302. About a dozen ?• — Yes. 

303. When this ^linistry was formed do you know 
how many di.strict board presidents sat with the 
Ministers as tlieir part^’^ ? — About five or six. 

304. One only sat with the Ministry'. You may 
take it from me. If that was so W'ould you still 
consider them as agents for canvassing for the 
Ministry ? — ^The present Ministry' is quite different. 
Do you not think that the District Board Presidents 
will attach themselves to the Minister ? 

305. You know that several motions of no- 

confidence were brought against the present 
Ministers ? — Yes. o & 

306. And the first of them was moved by a district 
board president and supported by all the district 

oard presidents except one ? — The conditions 
existing with the present Ministry are quite different, 
ccause the district board presidents were j'et 
expecting the previous Ministry to come back into 
power. 


^Lnistry to come into power once more 
308. Again m August, 1927, there was anothe 
motiOT against the Ministry. Even after th 
'-oimbatore resolution almost all the district boor, 
presidente voted against the Ministers ?— Althougl 
Ministry was lost the. Justice leader wa 
nowmg the whole power in the Legislative Council 
ann following him. 

nm' ^ non-Brahmin organisation ? — Yes 

■ . district board presidents at presen 

are non-Brahmins — Yes. 

district board president in you; 
organisation at present ?— No. ' 
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I. Introduction. 

In presenting our Memorandum to the Statutory’' 
Commission we have to explain that we are an homo- 
geneous body existing under somewhat unusual 
circumstances, • and we must emphasize that any 
alteration in our peculiar political position will 
disrupt our Association in such a manner that we shall 
not be able to watch and ward our combined interests 
in the way we have done for the past 3Q years. 

We are an Association of Planters and we represent 
Producers of Tea, Coffee, Rubber, Pepper, Cinchona 
and Cardamoms. 

In our constitution we are not an association of 
Europeans, but practically in effect wc are, for the 
simple reason that Indians in the same walk of life 
as ourselves have not felt themselves able to follow 
us in the self-taxation we have imposed in order 
to develop and protect our industry, though, inciden- 
tally, the Indians and the few Europeans who are 
aloof from our Association have reaped almo.st full 
bencllts tlicicfrom. 

We work and have our domicile under five different 
Governments but, because we are a body incorporated 
in Madras, we have had for the past 34 years political 
representation in the Legislative Council of Fort 
St. George. The effect of this has been tliat our 
members living under the Governments of Their 
Highnesses of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, as 
well as in the Province of Coorg, have all been 
represented in the Legislative Council of Madras. 
This anomaly cannot be overlooked by tlie Statutory 
Commission, but wc ask for its continuance for the 
following reasons. 

We have developed some 20G, 070 acres of cultiva- 
tion representing roughly £10,000,000 of Capital, 
mostly British, and we are steadily developing 
the 177,000 acres of reserve land that wc own. We 
pay taxes, direct and indirect, to the Government, 
amounting to many- laldis- annually derived from 
Land Tax, special Income Tax on Tea Companies, 
employees salaries and house Income Tax, Import 
Duties and in the case of many of our members a very 
hea^^ export tax on Tea. Wc draw attention to 
this as we believe that Tea is the most heavily 
taxed dry land product of India. We employ more 
than a quarter of a million Indian labourers and staff, 
practically all. of them drawn from the Depressed 
Classes, and of whom 84 per cent, are recruited in 
British India. Our self-taxation amounts to about 
5 lakhs per annum, exclusive of about 8 lakhs a year 
which, "we spend on the medical needs of our employees. 
If by any chance we became politically separated, 
the value of our Association as an element of progress 
both social and productive would be lost to the 
country''. ■ Individually our scattered members 
are not able to take a close interest in general politics, 
but from the nature of their work they are brought 
into the closest touch with that class of our fellow 
subjects which is completely inarticulate, and we 
consider that our care for them, onr provision of 
hospitals, medical comforts, schools and creches, 
unaided by Government, entitle us to claim an insight 
into tlieir needs better than any other save, perhaps, 
a district officer’s. 

II. General Principles, 

We accept the declaration of the 20th August, 1917, 
as being an obligation binding on the British Govern- 
ment, and are in sj^mpathy with Indian aspirations. 
Although the results of the opportunities for self- 
government given by the Government of India Act, 
1019, have been disappointing to all parties and 
classes, we are of the opinion that the inherent defects 
of Dyarchy are largely the cause of this failure. 

We believe that the only way to cure the irresjjonsi- 
bility that has been so marked in Indian Legislative 


Councils is by giving responsibility, and we are 
prepared to give Indian politicians an opportunity 
of exercising genuine control in the Government of 
India, if adequate safeguards are provided to protect 
British interests in India and to prevent chaos in 
the event of a breakdown in local Government. Wc 
therefore recommend the grant of full responsible 
autonomy to the Ih-ovincc of iladras provided 

(n) that the position of the Government of India 
vis-a^vis the Legislative Assembly is 
strengthened ; 

(6) that the Central Government is given 
powers of intervention in the event of a 
b^eakdo^vn in Government in any Province; 

(c) that Second Chambers arc set up ii the 
Proxunces : 

■(d) that a clause is inserted in the new 
Government of India Act forbidding dis- 
crimination against British industry" and 
commerce in Central and Provincial legis- 
lation and taxation, and in the taxc.s and 
by-laws of tlie local self-governing bodies 
(Municipalities, District Boards, etc.), 
and providing for relief or appeal in the 
event of discriminatory legislation being 
passed. 

Wc can make no suggestion as regards other 
Provinces as it may be held necessary’- to provide for 
Provisional constitutions with varying degrees of 
responsibility, and the recommendations we do make 
must be distinctly understood as liaving no special 
reference to provinces which do not come witinn the 
purview of our Association. 

We wish to emphasise that tlie views expressed in 
this memorandum arc particularly applicable to tiic 
Provinces of Madras, bvit, owing to the peculiar 
formation of tlie United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India, they must to some extent apply 
to the Province of Coorg, as well as to the Indian 
States of Mysore, Travancore, and Cocliin, so far as 
is consistent with the relations between these slates 
and the Paramount Power and with their rights and 
obligations ns fixed by treaty or usage. 

III. Provincial Governments. 

While wc recognize the ingenuity of Dyarchy 
as a temporary expedient for training Indians in the 
task of self-government, it has now exhausted its 
possibilities, and has largely failed to achieve its 
intended purpose, so that , apart from its unpopularity 
in India, we consider it advisable to aboli.sh it entirely 
when introducing the new constitution. 

Owing to tlie persistent efforts of a large party in 
Council to make Dyarchy unworkable, the C^vemor 
has been to some extent compelled to adopt a policy 
of assisting the ministers for tlie moment in office 
against the efforts of other elected members of the 
council to eject them. It has therefore resulted 
that the ^linisters have not been wholly responsible 
to the elected members of tlie Legislature, and 
consequently, in the eyes of many Indians, they 
have been regarded to some extent as a subsidiary' 
bmneh of the Bureaucratic Government. 

WTiile fully alive to the risk involved in any such 
policy, we are prepared to recommend the alwiition 
of the Executive Council and the transfer to a 
Ministry responsible to the Provincial Legislature of 
all subjects (except the control of the Special Police) 
now administered by either half of the Government. 
Official nominated members should be withdra^\n, 
and should be returned to their natural role of Civil 
Servants. Tlie Ministry should be wholly responsible 
for carrying on the Government and should neither 
receive the support nor incur the control of an 
Executive Council nominated from outside. 

The Governor should continue to preside over the 
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Ministry, and should select his ministers from 
amongst those members of the Assembly who might 
be expected to control a majority. If and when the 
Ministry lost the confidence of the Legislature and 
was defeated, the Ministry would resign, and the 
Governor would form a new Ministry, presumably 
resting on the support of a somewhat different 
coalition of groups. .We do not think that any 
definite rule can be laid doivn now as to joint responsi- 
bility owing to the existence of a number of small 
political groups, though it is desirable that a 
foundation should be laid for the growth of some 
convention of responsibility. 

IV. Law and Order, 

Although we sympathise with the apprehension 
of other European communities should the control 
of the Police be entrusted to a Minister responsible 
to the Legislature at the present juncture, and 
although we recognise that there arc many difficulties 
on both sides of tliis question, we feel that we cannot 
be party to a proposal which pretends to give 
Provincial autonomy but yet would transfer the very 
basis of autonomy, Law and Order, entirely to the 
Central Government. Certain legislation conceiv- 
ably might lead to breaches of the peace, and we 
consider that those responsible for the passing of 
such legislation should also be responsible for its 
ultimate outcome. 

But we also hold the view that wherever a Special 
Police Force has been established for extra security 
or for a definite reason (for instance the Malabar 
Special Police because of the frequent armed rebellion 
of the Moplahs against His Majesty) such forces 
should be under the direct control and administration 
of the Central Government. 

Should it be for any technical reason, of which 
we arc ignorant, administratively impracticable to 
place such Special Police Forces under the Central 
Government, we suggest that their duties might be 
taken over by the Army. 

We must, however, very strongly emphasise our 
objection to Special Police Forces being controlled 
by a minister of a Provincial Government. 

V. Provincial Legislation, 

We do not recommend any drastic changes in the 
legal powers or composition of Provincial Councils 
except the withdrawal of all nominated official 
members ; nor are we prepared to express any 
opinion upon the franchise, but we object to any 
general lowering of the present qualifications and 

are vety strongly opposed to any standard of 
education being accepted as a qualification, except 
m pc case of a recognised University Constituency 
Extremist views held by the half educated have done 
a deal of haim to sound progressive Government 
elsewhere, and without due caution the same fate 
wiU fall on India. Actually an illiterate voter 
wity only a small property qualification is the better 
citizen. 

We are however, strongly in favour of Communal 
Kepresentation both for minorities and for special 
constituencies such as our oivn. Further, though 
the qualification for the franchise is already too 
low, a large majority of the people still remain without 
the power to vote. In the past the interests of these 
depressed and backward classes may be said to 
been represented, and ably represented bv the 
official members of the Council. The proMsed 
exclusion of all official nominees clearly nece^itetes 
tte extension of tte system of nomination in order 
depressed and backward millions may not 
lose the representation they have now, even though it 
be indirect. For this purpose we . recommend 

memwf Te?® tliese peopffi by 

members of their oivn class ; for men of good educa^ 
tion and ability he found in every Sommnnit^ 
and wc believe that a man who has won a S>s?t5^’ 
in life in spite of the disabilities of birth, is ffiy to 


iiijiucitci.: ill 


prove oi value and a steadying 
Legislature. 

In all nomination, the actual representative value 
of the nominee should be the chief aim in selection, 
and his nomination sliould not merely be a, matter 
of expediency, as has been the tendency hitherto 
owing to the need for additional Government support. 
Our recommendations, if accepted, will alter this 
slate of affairs, and the pressure of nece.ssity being 
removed (except, perhaps, in the Central Govern- 
ment) there should he no inducements for nominations 
to be made from any other considerations than the 
representative value of the nominee. Tliis will be 
the better ensured if the power of nomination to 
both houses of the Provincial Legislature resides in 
the Governor acting on his own initiative. The 
difficulties in the way of this procedure should not 
prove serious with the assistance of a Permanent 
Patronage Secretary to the Governor. 

Although the legal powers of the Councils would 
not be altered, their political power will be im- 
mensely increased when the whole Government is 
made responsible to them. Wlien the bureaucracy 
is no longer involved in trying to work the political 
machine, political feeling will no longer be roused 
against it, and Indian politics may be expected to 
take on the wholesome character of rivalry between 
Indian p-oiips. For the first time members of the 
Provincial Councils will realise that the responsibility 
for maintaining Government in office will rest upon 
themselves alone. Therefore, wc recommend that 
with the grant of full responsibility to the Legislature 
the powers of certification of the Governor bo 
abolished. These have been inevitable so long as he 
had a special responsibility to discharge to tlie 
Secretary' of State, but once the responsibility rests 
u^n the Council wo think ho will be able to surrender 
the exceptional powers needed to enable him to 
discharge his responsiliility. 

VI, Second Chambers. 

If this very radical reform is carried out, we 
consider it essential for a Second Chamber of a 
conservative character to be created to act as a check 
on the popular House. We do not feel confident to 
make any detailed suggestions as to the exact powers 
or composition of this Second Chamlier, but we 
recommend that its composition should be partly by 
clcrtion with substantial property-holding and other 
high qualifications somewhat on the lines defined 
for electors to the Council of State, and partly by 
the nommation of non-officials whose judgment, 
expermnee and social positions would make them 
valuable members of the Legislature. 

Vfl. Representation in the Madr.\s 
Legislature. 

nlanto™ “1 planting interests and individual 

^ represented by our Association is steadily 
furtW af’ to the yearly extension 

neceslttv being planted up with Tea. Hence the 
a minoritv r,. “"'^'^‘'‘tion of our representation as 
str^ver ^^^adras Council is 

PoTsffimtv of fh ■ "'"d. with the 

wt feel tw ^ establishment of a Second Chamber. 

UoiS^Hnusn representation in the 

Upper House as well should not be overlooked. 

^ III. Public Services Commission. 
of introduction 

-“SIS £ 

bl fo^er to Provincial CommittL 

disciplffial action inT' .recruitment and all 

Chairman^of lirc^fmSl^ rjidTavi a touVme 
appointment, and this post might tito'adeantogeta 
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combined with that of the Permanent Patronage 
Secretarj’^ to the Governor. 

The existing Public Services Commission for all 
India should continue to function as now, at any 
rate as regards recruitments for the Superior or 
Imperial Serviccs. 

IX. Intervention by the Governor-General. 

While desirous of making recommendations of so 
liberal a character as to meet all legitimate Indian 
aspirations, we are not blind to the possibility of the 
new constitution being faced by deliberate opposition 
or obstruction on the part of some party or coalition 
in the Council. We therefore consider that provision 
must be made to meet the danger of a breakdown of 
Government in any Province, and recommend that 
the Govemor-General-in-Council be given power to 
intervene in case of necessity and to suspend the 
constitution, so that the Governor may carry on a 
day to day administration on his owm responsibility 
subject to the general supervision of the Govemor- 
Gcneral-in-Council. 

X. The Governors. 

With the abolition of the Provincial Executive 
Councils, the appointment of suitable Governors 
becomes a matter for serious consideration. We 
certainly consider that members of the Indian Civil 
Service should be eligible, but we would be loath to 
name one class only for such appointments. We 
agree that some first-hand knowledge of affairs in 
India is necessary for a Governor deprived of his 
official Executive. A man with exceptional qualifica- 
tions may be found in any walk of life, official or 
otherwise, and we would like to see any young 
Briton of birth and education, with a political bent, 
■win his spurs in Indian Politics, and then, perhaps 
after some useful years of Parliamentary work, find 
himself a Governor. 

XI. The Central Government. 

We are only prepared to favour the grant of 
Provincial autonomy on condition that the Govern- 
ment of India remains unaltered in composition and 
that its position viS'&'Vis the Legislative Assembly 
be strengthened. The Government of India is 
required to carry on tlic administration under diffi- 
culties which wc believe no other Government in the 
world is called upon to face, as it has to work through 
an Assembly in which it is in a permanent minority. 
Wc tlierefore consider it essential that the Govern- 
ment should control an absolute majority in the 
Central Legislature. 

As a further safeguard, we consider that the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council should be pre- 
dominantly British. We are of the opinion that the 
Commander-in-Chief's place on the Executive should 
be taken by a special Military hlember, but that 
he should remain as an extraordinary member of 
that Council as was the custom in former years. 
The Commander-in-Chief should have no seat in 
either the Legislative Assembly or the Council of 
State. 

XII. Indirect Election. 

We believe that the Legislative Assembly would be 
composed of more reasonable men and would be 
more truly representative of the country if they were 
elected by the Provincial Legislatures rather than 
by primary electors in the constituencies, and wc 
consider that tlie election of provincial representatives 
to the Assembly should be made by the two Provincial 
Houses voting together. 


XIII. Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

We recommend tliat the principles of nominntion, 
set fortli in Section V. above, be extended in 
Municipalities and Local Boards, etc., and believe 
that this would lead to such bodies becoming good 
schools for administrative and executive work, 
instead of the political debating societies so many 
of them are at present, to the detriment of progress 
and improvement in local needs. The fact that the 
Government of ISIadras is now contemplating the 
abolition of all Taluk Boards, and for District 
Boards to take over all the functions of the smaller 
bodies, proves that the latter liave generally failed in 
administration and this, we contend, is mainly due 
to their constitution not being truly representative 
of the bulk of the population in rural areas. 

XIV. Statutory Safeguard Against 

Discriminatory Legislation. 

We are greatly concerned at the tendency shown 
by the Government of India to introduce legislation 
discriminating against British producers established 
in India. For nearly a century planters in Southern 
India have been steadily bringing into cultivation 
large areas from undeveloped and unremuncrative 
jungle, and in so doing have provided work and good 
wages to many thousands of the depressed classes 
in particular. The bulk of this has been achieved 
by the investment of British Capital, .and by the 
industry and initiative of British pioneers. Wc ask 
for no special favours, but we do claim on grounds of 
justice and expediency that the Indian Legislatures 
shall not be in a position to discriminate against 
British planting and commercial interests so long as 
Britain does not in any way discriminate against 
India. Such provision is a familiar clause in com- 
mercial treaties between two fully sovereign countries. 

We suggest that this safeguard should take the 
form of a clause inserted in the next Government of 
India Act which will be an integral part of the statute 
creating the Indian constitution, and which would 
compel the Courts to treat as ultra virts any measure 
of a Legislature or local governing body which has 
the effect of imposing discriminatory legislation or 
taxation. 

We believe that the next step towards making 
India a Federation of autonomous Provinces and 
States must necessarily include a Supreme Court to 
interpret that constitution, and to adjudicate upon 
the reciprocal rights and obligations of the Central 
witli provincial Governments and Indian Statc.s, and 
of the Provincial Governments and States inter se. 
Thus the ultimate tribunal in India for interpreting 
this clause would be the Supreme Court, subject to 
an appeal lying as of right to H.M, the King in Council. 
This clause should extend to Acts passed by Central 
or Provincial Legislatures and to all byc-laws or 
regulations passed by Local Self-Governing bodies 
as well. 

XV. Federation of India. 

We are of the opinion that the social and political 
developments in India are tending to compel a 
federation of the whole of India including Indian 
States, and are convinced tliat it would bo lo the 
advantage of the whole country if some constitution 
could be agreed upon which would at least make 
geographical India into one Fiscal Union. Any 
constitution for British India which from its inception 
docs not take into account and at least provide for 
the inclusion of the Indian States, must necessarily 
prove a failure in tlie effort to lay the foundation of 
a complete and stable Federation. 
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Deputation from the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 


312. The Chairman {Lord Burnham) : In this 
deputation we have (1) Mr. R. Lesclier, O.B.E., 
Chairman, (Spokesman), (2) Mr. F. E. James, O.B.E., 
M.L.C.. Planting Member, and (3) Mr. II. Waddington, 
Secretai^’^. I have put into my hands a short state- 
ment in regard to your Association giving facts and 
figures forming the basis of your constitution. May 
I ask you whether the Association was founded as a 
result of tlie conference between the different 
Planters' Associations held at Bangalore in 1803 ? 
— {Mr. Lescher) : That is so. 

313. As everybody has got the statement before 
them, I will ask you whether there are any particular 
clauses in it which you would like to emphasise ? 
— No, sir. 

314. You think it speaks for itself ? — ^Yes, 

815. Are you appearing here as the result of any 
special resolution passed by your body ? — No, except 
that we are appearing here to ans^ve^ any questions 
put to us from our memorandum, 

316. You represent both the European and the 
Indian planters ? — We have a few Indians as 
members. 

317. I sec that other Indians hold 101,020 acres, 
but I am not sure whether they form part of your 
Association ? — They are not included. 

818. You speak for the European planters 
practically ? — Yes. 

319. It is said that the European planters hold a 
total of 240.1C7 acres of tea, rubber or coffee, that is 
74 per cent. Does that mean that they are all 
members of your Association ? — Yes, they are. 

820. You have also stated that : “ areas cultivated 
“ by Indian proprietors include a very large pro- 
“ portion of small gardens the areas of which vary 
“ between a few cents, and an acre or two.” Would 
you like to add anything to this statement ? — ^Wc 
have nothing to add. sir. 

821. Colonel Lane-Fox : At page 281 of yoiir 
memorandum you have agreed to grant full pro- 
vincial autonomy to the province of Madras on 
certain conditions. The first is that the position of 
the Government of India vis-a-vis the Legislative 
Assembly is strengthened. Have you any definite 
suggestions to make how that is to be strengthened ? 
— I think that we can only suggest that the executive 
should be strengthened at the expense of the legis- 
lature. But exactly how that can be done wc arc 
not in a position to suggest in any detail. We have 
no definite proposals to make as to how it should be 
done. 

322. Then in the same paragraph you say in clause 
{b) : ” that the Central Government is given powers 
” of intervention in the event of a breakdown of 
” Government in any province.” Again, have you 
any suggestions to make as to how that should be 
done assuming that the Governor is there ? — We 
think that the Governor should be given certain 
powers by the Central Government to enable him to 
overcome a deadlock and to carry on. the adminis- 
tration. 

323. You have no scheme by which he should do 
it ?_No. 

.^324. On page 232 you agree to the transfer of Law 
and-vQrdcr with -the exception of the Special Police. 
What ''xS^your part^tulap^ reason for that ? — ^The 
Special Police^are prdctfcally regular troops to all 
intents and purposes. I think I am correct in saying 
that there is only orre fecial PoUce^orce left in the 
Presidency an*d -that is’Yn Malabar, and they are 
primarily to loolc alter tlie kfoplahs and if would be 
extremely dangerous to remove'^them. 

325. The Chairman {Lord Burnhainy: Does that 
include the Criminal Intelligence Department ? 
— ^No. We do not want to alter their present powers. 
{Mr. James') ; I do not think it was the intention 
of the Association when they drew up this memoran- 
dum that the Criminal Intelligence Department 
should be handed over. I think when they were 


considering the question of Police, they were not 
considering the question of the Criminal Intelligence 
Department at all. Tlieir particular concern was 
about the Special Police in the Moplali part of the 
Presidency. But I think that if wc were asked a 
definite question as to whether the Association 
would favour the Imnding over of the Criminal 
Intelligence Department, our answer would be in 
the negative. And as for the Special Police, they arc 
police only in name ; they are practically regular 
troops. 

326. Why should the Special Police be maintained 
in a district ratlier than for the province ? — {Mr. 
Lescher) : They do not do the usual police duties ; 
tliey arc only maintained to prevent Moplah out- 
breaks. {Mr. James) : The fear behind this re- 
commendation is possibly that tlie force as it exists 
at present is actually necessary for security and 
should not be cut dowm in any possible w'ay, and 
therefore if they were to be handed over to the 
Provincial Government it might perhaps be reduced 
on political considerations. 

327. You are not confident that the Provincial 
Government will maintain the force ? — {Mr. James) : 
That is the fear in regard to this particular branch 
of the force. 

328. Lord Sirathcona : At page 232 of your memor- 

andum you Iiav'c explained why you do not 
recommend powers of certification to the Governor. 
And then you go on to say : ” If this very radical 
” reform is carried out, we consider it essential 
” for a Second Chamber * * * ” These two 

things taken together, I gather what you mean is, that 
the power of certification goes provided there is really 
a satisfactory Second Chamber set up ? — {Mr, 
Lescher) : Yes. 

829. On the same page lower down you say on 
the question of Public Services Commission : 
” Although vve are not in favour of the introduction 
of Provincial Public Services Commissions 
* * * ” And then you go on to say that you 

favour the formation of provincial committees to 
deal with recruitment and all disciplinary action 
in the provinces. I do not see what difference 
there is ? — E.xpense chiefly. 

330. On page 233 you deal witli the question of 
statutory safeguards against discriminatory legis- 
lation. Have yon anything further to say about 
that ? — We have not. 

331. Sir A. P. Pairo : In regard to indirect 

election to the Legislativ^e Assembly you say at 
page 5, paragraph XII : ” We believe that the 

” Legislative Assembly would be composed of more 
” reasonable men and would be more truly represen- 
” tative of the country if they were elected by the 
” Provincial Legislatures rather than by primary 
” electors in the constituencies, and vve consider that 
*' the election of provincial representatives to the 

should be made by the tw'O Provincial 
*' Houses voting together.” Would that strengthen 
the Central Legislature instead of having direct 
election ? — ^We think it would. 

332. But supposing in the Provincial Legislature 
they have got a definite section of a party ; then 
naturally men of that party will be elected to the 
Central Legislature, and that will not strengthen the 
Central Legislature at all ? — {Mr. James) : I think 
the view of the Association was that probably by 
the method of indirect election the Assembly would 
be more representative of the provinces than it is 
now. and the question of strengthening the Central 
Government is another question altogether. 

333. But do you not think it would be more 
representative if there is direct election ? The 
present constituencies are very unwieldy, and 
supposing you reduce the size of these electorates for 
representation to the legislative Assembly, that 
would be far more effective and it would bring in 
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better representatives of the agricultural classes to 
the Legislative Assembly than the system proposed, 
namely, election through legislative councils ? — That 
is an alternative I should think. The members of 
our Association did not. however, consider the 
question. 

334. Colonel Lane-Fox : Sir A. P. Patro, how 
many representatives do you consider would be 
required for the Legislative Assembly ? 

Sir A . P. Pairo : I have suggested in the 
Memorandum of the Ganjam District People's 
Association tJiat I do not want to make the whole 
thing unwieldly. I have .suggested that in order to 
strengthen Hie Legislative Assembly and to have 
better form of representation of the real agricultural 
classes of people, there should be a re\dsed system 
of election, and I have also suggested that some 
portion of it may be represented by the Legislative 
Councils. The other should be by direct election. 
I do not want to strengthen the Legislative Assembly 
verj^ much, or make it more than double of what it 
is. If we have got, say, 200 or 250 members in the 
Legislative Assembly sent up in accordance with the 
population of tlie provinces, then. Madras, or Bombay 
or Bengal will get according to their population a 
larger number of scats. Then we elect a portion 
through the Legislative Councils. It may be that 
the party in pOAver in a Legislative Council may be 
the moderate party and they will be able to send in 
representatives who will be able to strengthen the 
hands of the Central Government in the Assembly. 
And again, if we have got a better class of represen- 
tatives than we have now, that will also go to 
strengthen the hands of the Central Government. 
That is why I have proposed that there should be 
both direct and indirect election by TelorminQ tlie 
electorates for the Assembly. I agree with this 
Memorandum that it is very necessary that the 
Central Legislature should be reformed and 
strengthened. How best it could be strengthened 
is a matter whicli Ave have been considering. 1 have 
given my own views in my Memorandum and aa’c 
have to Avork out the details, namely, under the 
present system avc are all agreed that the represen- 
tatives from this province at least have not been 
really representing the interest of the people. There is 
absolutely no connection betAveen what they arc 
doing there and what the people think about it here. 
So, Avhilc you have suggested that there should be 
representation tlirough the Legislative Council in 
order to get a better class of rcprcscntatiA'^es Avho Avill 
be in touch Avdth the people, do you not think that 
there should be direct election also to the Assembly ? 

The Witness {Mr. James) : The Association is 
prepared to support any other method which is 
equally efficacious- 

335. Mr. Siva Raj : At page 233, about discrimin- 
atory legislation, would you, for instance consider any 
legislation affecting the lot of your labouring class 
discriminatory I — {Mr. Lescher) Not necessarily. 

336. Mr. Thomas : May I knoAV if there is any 


Association among the Indian planters corresponding 
to yours ? — {Mr. Lcscher) No, not that I knoAv of. 

337. May I know if the interests of the Indian 
planters arc identical Avitli yours or is tlierc any 
room for conflict between their interests and your 
interests ? — They are identical. 

338. With reference to thi.s question of di.scrimina- 
torj' I^islation, 3 'ou knOAV that under tlie Instrument 
of Instructions to the Provincial Governors there is 
a clause which enjoins on them tlie dutj' of safe- 
guarding the interests of all communities and sections 
of the people. Do you tliink that is a sufficient 
safeguard for you ? — No, I do not. 

339. Do you xealisc tiiat tlic constitution of a 
Second Chamber might lead to conflicts and frictions 
between Ihe two Chambers ? — ^TJiat is quite likeH'. 

340. Voii know' that in tlie history of England 
there hav'e been periods in AV'hich serious crises Averc 
apprehended consequent on friction and diflcrence 
of opinion between the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords ? — Yes. 

341. And it is on account of the good sense of 
Englishmen and the spirit of compromise that tragic 
conflicts were avoided ? — Yes. 

342. Lord {from the Chair) : In 3 'our 

Memorandum in regard to the Governor's powers of 
certification, you Avish them wholly to be abolished. 
He has got different pOAvers Avitli regard to expenditure 
and legislation ? — We have recommended that on 
condition there is a Second Chamber. 

343- In the Second Chamber you should have 
equal poAvers in regard to the money Bills ; otherwise 
that Avould not cover the GoA'crnor’s prerogative ? 
— We do contemplate that. 

344. In case of emergency', say, at tlie time of 
a crisis in this province, do you wish the Governor 
to be deprived of his power of suspending the 
constitution ? — We suggest that tlic Governor- 
General in Council may be given that power. 

346. " So that the Governor may carry on a day- 
" to-day administration on his owm responsibility 
** subject to the general supervision of the Govemor- 
“ General in Council ” ? You Avish to transfer to 
the Governor-General the pow'ers the Governor has 
now in that respect ? — That is so. 

846. That, of course, militates again.st what is 
called autonomy ? — To that extent it docs. 

347. You say, lower down, that you Avish to sec 
the Viceroy's Executive Council predominantly 
British. Will you tell me exactly what you mean 
by that ? — In the proportion it is at present, four 
Europeans and three Indians. 

348. I understand that you consider it essential 
that the Government should control an absolute 
majority in the Central Legislature ? — Yes. 

349. And you have no fear for the future of this 
province under the scheme Avhich you haA’c set out ? 
— No. 

350. Is there anything else which you AA-ould like 
to say } — We haA'c nothing more to add. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Madras Presidency Oriya Association, 

Berhampore (Ganjam). 


Sir, 

J have the honovir to forward the Memorandum of 
Evidence hereto annexed, submitted by the Madras 
Presidency Oriya Association for favoiirable con- 
sideration of the Iiidian Statutory Commission. 

2. In doing so. pursuant to tiie instructions 
issued, I liave the honour to state tliat the Madras 
Presidency Oriya Association is the only institution 
of its kind among the Oriyas of tJie Madras Presidency 
— its creed being the promotion of tlie welfare of the 
Oriya community by strictly peaceful and consti- 
tutional means. Botli by reason of the largeness of 
the area which it is intended to serve and the varied 
nature of the activities which it aims at, it is also 
the biggest socio-political organization of the Oriyas 
now extant in Soutliem India. It has now on its 
rolls about one thousand Oriyas representing all 
classes and ranks who ha^^e applied for its member- 
ship and signed its cjeed, and it is gaining ground 
rapidly especially among tlie people living in rural 
areas. The Association has also keenly interested 
itself in the question of constitutional Reforms for 
India and — I may be permitted to mention — had the 
privilege of being among tlbc first to extend its 
greetings to the Indian Statutory Commission. It 
wiU be also within your easy recollection that the 
Association had tlie honour of receiving tlie dis- 
tinguished President and the other members of the 
Commission at the railway station at Berhampore 
on 22nd February last on their way from Calcutta 
to Guntur. 

3. I beg to add that owing to shortness of time 
and the delay that occurred in obtaining certain 
information and data, the Association could not 
inco^orate in the Memorandum its considered 
opinion in regard to such vital questions as the 
functioning of the Local Self-Governing bodies, the 
grow-th of Education, Social Progress, the Services 
and tlie idea of Fedei*ation as applied to India. 
The Association, however, is applying itself to a 
consideration of these problems, and, ere long, will 
be in a position to formulate its views in regard to 
them. The Association will feel obliged if an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to it to tender oral evidence in 
respect of the above questions as also in support of 
the several points raised in its Memorandum. The 
Association has elected the undersigned for the 
purpose, and any communication sent in that behalf 
may be addressed to Bhuvaneswar Ruth, B.A., B.L. 
Secretary, The Madras Presidency Oriya Association 
Berhampore {Ganjam Vt.). 

4. Any other communications which may be 
desired to be sent may also kindly be forwarded to 
the above address. 

I have the honour to be. Sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 
Berhampur, 30-5-1928. B. S. RUTH 


The Goal. 

1. The goal enunciated in the Announcement of 
August 20, 1917, and subsequently embodied in the 
Preamble to the Government of India Act is tlie 
only goal that can be aimed at for India’s political 
advance, having regard to the past history of the 
countiy' and the present day position of its peoples. 
Ihe other two radically different ideals which have 
been proposed in regard to India'.s future politv 
namely, a benevolent autocracy on the one hand 
and complete self-government with power to break 
away from the Empire on the other, are equallv 
impracticable, and arc fraught with calamitous 
consequences to India's political future The re 
actionarj' view which prescribes for India an absolute 
system of government is based on the argument that 
democracy IS inherently unsuitable to a country like 
India— with its innumerable divisions and sub- 


divisions of community and caste. This theory is 
given the lie direct alike by India's lijstory and actual 
present-day experience. Democratic ideas and forms 
of government had attained high degrees of perfection 
even in India's ancient pa.st, and the abilities and 
aptitude exhibited by the people of India in carrying 
on the popular system of Government — so far as 
Jias been established under the Reforms^ — has won 
admiration and praise from the most competent 
quarters. Moreover, especially since the World 
War, there has come over India a tremendous desire 
for democratic government, and to ignore altogether 
.out of account this Time-Spirit would prove pcrilou.s 
to the peaceful administration of the country and 
the contentment of the people. The proposal to 
frame India's constitution as a full-fledged Self- 
governing Dominion with tlie constituent power 
secured to the people in a Declaration of Rights 
so that they might sever the Imperial connection 
any day they might choose, is even far more dangerous. 
The argument that has been advanced in support of 
this extreme claim is the old sentimental sophistry, 
namely, that absolute independence is the natural 
condition of every people and that the effects of 
dependence, whether perceptible or not, are injurious 
to its ultimate interests, the fallacies of which 
reasoning have been long exposed. But the ideal 
of independence which is urged to be held in view 
in framing India's polity is not sought to be rejected 
on the ground of tlie fallacious logic on which it is 
based, but because of the dire disasters which would 
be in store for the country if it were to be adopted. 
India is a conglomeration of different nationalities 
with conflicting interests and aspirations which are 
now lield together only bccaxisc of the existence of 
the superior British Power w’hich rigorously holds 
them under common sway and obedience, and which 
jealously guards and guarantees to each denomination 
and section its respective rights. The moment that 
super-imposed restriction is removed, India is sure 
to split up into petty principalities and tribal states 
levying war on one another, as was the state of tlie 
country on the eve of the British conquest. What 
is more portentous an evil, is the prospect of a fresh 
foreign domination of an intolerable type to which 
India may find herself subjected, if the rigour of the 
Imperial tie is relaxed as demanded by the radical 
idealists. The presence of seven hundred Native 
States scattered all over the country, tlie deep 
differences of ideals and aspirations that now divide 
the Hindus and Mussulmans, the existence of a long 
corridor of Mussulman States overlooking across 
the Frontier with pan-Islamic ambitions, the 
onslaught of the Bolshevik menace that is becoming 
so increasingly irresistible, the Yellow Peril which 
has always remained a source of anxiety to India's 
peace, are all dormant dangers that will burst forth 
any day and rob India of her honour and prosperity 
and place her under the tliraldom of the foreign 
invader tlic moment the protecting arm of Britain 
is withthawn. Responsible Government and British 
connection, accordingly appear to be like two wheels 
to the coach of India's political progress, and the 
one is essential to the proper functioning of the otlier. 
This essential connection betNveen the two must be 
firmly seized in mind, and every fresh provision made, 
and every amendment effected, in the existing 
constitution must be in strict relation to the goal in 
The powers and privileges enjoyed by the 
Self-Governing Dominions should be fully ensured 
^f Dominion status has come to connote 
the liberty to pack out of the Empire component 
commonwealth at its sweet ^viU and pleasure, such 
^1 possibility should be expressly pre- 

climcd from the provisions of India’s future consti- 
mtion. Instead “ Swaraj within the Empire ” should 
be specifically postulated in the preamble to the 
Government of India Act which will set at rest 
vague, indefinite aspirations now entertained on the 
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one hand, and undue alarm and anxiety felt on the 
other, and pave the ^vay for the sure and steady 
march of political progress. 

A Few ^Iore Successive Stages. 

2. If full Responsible Government within the 
British Empire is the ideal of India's political 
endeavour, its progressive realisation is the condition 
of its success. The task is so difficult of achievement 
and the consequences of any false step so disastrous 
that if success is to be permanent, the goal cannot 
be reached by one or two strides at a stretch, as has 
been often sought to be effected. Tlie immense 
masses of three hundred and twenty millions of 
India's peoples are extremely poor who do not get 
even one square meal a day and a sufficient piece of 
cloth to cover their nakedness. They are scattered 
over five lakhs of villages and hamlets separated 
from one another by distances, thick woods and 
jungles and unbridged waterways. Being mostly 
agricultural in occupation they remain tied to the 
land all round the year, and have little leisure or 
opportunity to think of anything except the opera- 
tions of their industry and their petty domestic 
concerns. About ninety per cent, of them are again 
illiterate and the vast bulk have no means of knowing 
anything about what is happening abroad. They 
are divided and subdivided into a veritable million 
of communities and castes, there being among them 
cleavages crosswise again of race, language and 
religion. They are extremely conservative and 
most of them possess peculiarly crude customs and 
manners. They have been accustomed to look up 
to the Government as the Mabab and generally 
accept with unquestioning obedience all adminis- 
trative measures alike — whether good, bad or in- 
different. Tliough during the Hindu period of their 
history, the people enjoyed democratic forms of 
Government, seven centuries of Mussulman autocracy 
has brought about wholly different ideas and associ- 
ations in their mind.s and they have now come to 
regard the Government as something e.xtemal to 
themselvc-s, whose interests are opposed to theirs. 
The reformed mechanism of the Government has been 
to the vast bulk of them an unmeaning mystery and 
the vote and the ballot-box an unheard-of innova- 
tion. These ten years have been all too little to 
impress on the people the significance of the vote 
and its ultimate relation to their o^Yn wants and 
requirements. Owing to the novelty of the experi- 
ment and want of experience on the part of the 
people, elections are now being conducted amidst 
extremely crude conditions so much so that a deal is 
detracted from the seriousness of the business. The 
sacredness of the franchise is not at all realised, and 
the trust is openly encroached upon. Government 
officials, landlords, moneylenders, village and caste 
heads and even religious preceptors and preachers, 
in spite of election law, all expect tliat those who 
are subordinate to them or in any way under their 
authority or influence, owe it to them, as a matter of 
courtesy, to exercise their franchise in favour of 
persons of their nominee. The voters themselves 
regard this as nothing out of the way, and yield 
implicitly to the pressure of their respective superiors. 
They do not care whether they have to cast their 
vote for X or Y or whether tlie man for whom they 
vote succeeded at all, as often they have precious 
little personal knowledge and dealings with them. 
They are reluctantly driven to the polling booth- — 
often fed and entertained on the sv&y — and since 
most of them cannot read or write, or even if they are 
capable of that feat, cannot mark the vote correctly 
— they arc made to blurt out the name which had 
been insistently instilled into them so that the 
polling officer marks for them on the ballot paper. 
Sometimes where superior influence does not come 
into play, voting is done as per factions, villages or 
mostly castes. If tlie people of one faction voted in 
favour of one particular candidate, those belonging 
to the opposite faction invariably vote for his rival. 
Similarly, with villages and castes arc divided 


between the candidates. The merits of the re- 
spective candidates and the policies and principles, 
if any, which they represent come in nowhere in this 
operation. The candidates, who arc generally men 
with English education, are not much above the 
game either. They stand for no particular set of 
principles or policy and carry on no propaganda. 
They hold no meeting.?, deliver no lectures, distribute 
no pamphlets, or make no addresses to the electorates 
through the press. They just tap the sources of 
influence, and the flow of votes becomes easy. The 
parties in the legislatures are also formed not on 
political principles, but on primitive distinctions of 
caste, community or religion. They have no organ- 
isations to speak of, and there are few rules of 
discipline obtaining among them for the regulation 
of conduct on the part of their members. Crossing 
the floor is one of the commonest of occurrences 
and admittance into a party is no difficult affair at 
all. Moreover, there is no such thing yet obtaining 
as a common political understanding among the 
parties in the country which constitutes the sheet 
anchor of Parliamentary Gov^emment. There is 
observed no connection bet\veen the member and 
the constituency after the election is once over. 
Neither the members ever write to or otherwise 
ascertain the wishes of the electorate on any of the 
burning questions of the day, nor does the con- 
stituency care to keep the member informed about 
its particular requirements and views. Inasmuch 
as the vast bulk of the voters are illiterate and 
ignorant, they arc not in a position to know anytliing 
of the activities of their representatives in the 
legislatures. Election pledges — if they are ever 
made— are violated even the day after the poll is 
over, either because the member considers a change 
in the programme and policy necessarj’ in his omi 
individual interests, or out of deference to the 
command of any external political body — in either 
case without any reference to the constituency by 
which the member has been returned. The dismal 
state of conditions which these facts disclose and 
which is due largely to the poverty, paucity of 
education and want of previous training in demo- 
cratic ways of conducting government on the part of 
the people cannot be improved all in a day. and the 
spread of education and political experience among 
the people and their economic upliftment are 
processes which require time and patient endeavour 
for accomplishment. Control from the above cannot, 
however, be relaxed until and unless there is the 
agency from below ready and fit to take charge of it, 
and this, as things are situate, means that progress 
towards full responsible government within the 
Empire, though sure, must necessarily be in a few 
more successive stages. 

The Present Position. 

3. TJic present constitutional position in India is 
\'ory largely what was brought into being in the year 
1921. No great advance has been made since tlien, 
and no important stage of development reached 
which calls for furtlier Reforms of a radical cliaracter 
in the direction of responsibility. The operation 
of the Reforms Act of 1919 was inaugurated under 
idle most unfavourable of nuspice.s. Owing to the 
universal feelings of e.xasperation and rcseatiiient 
caused by the unfortunate Iiapj)enings in the Punjab, 
and the ignominious way In which the atrocious 
conduct of certain officials had been whitewashed, 
the Reforms — W'hich in a more normal state of 
tilings would have been hailetl as a great con- 
conccssion — ^liad failed actually to satisfy Indian 
Nationalist opinion. The Indian National Congress, 
which was then far more representative of tlie 
country tiian it is at present— tJiougli, even by then, 
the great Liberals, as a body, had seceded from its 
fold — had declared them at Amritsar, in 1919. as 
*' inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing," 
but had pledged itself to work them for what they 
were wortJi. Subsequent events, however, upset 
expectations in this regard, and, at the special 
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session of the Congress in Calcutta in September, 
1920, the Non-Co-operation Resolution of Mr. 
Gandhi was adopted which placed the Reforms under 
a ban. In the elections held for the Reformed 
Legislative Councils towards tlie end of the year, 
the Non-co-operators did not offer themselves as 
candidates, though they could not prevent the vast 
bulk of the voters from participating in tlie poll. 
The Liberals were the only organised political party 
who came returned to the legislatures and had to 
pilot the Reforms single-handed against heavy odds 
of popular opprobrium and ridicule. The Non- 
co-operation policy of tlie Congress politicians had 
placed a premium on communal politics and its 
unhealthy manifestations and effects operated as 
heavy handicaps for the Liberal Party in the country 
in the working of the Reforms in tlic spirit in which 
they had been intended. Financial disabilities also 
rendered the pace of progress necessarily slow. 
India had not yet recouped from the effects of the 
financial strain to which she had been subjected, in 
common with the other countries, during tlie war. 
The Meston award enjoining on tlie provinces to 
contribute to the Central Government a certain 
quota of their revenues in the shape of fixed sums 
was a new arrangement to which most Provincial 
Governments could not easily adjust, partly owing 
to inexperience and partly due to the increased 
expenditure which the upkeep of tlie new machinery 
necessarily entailed. There were hardly any funds 
to speak of forthcoming, in the circumstances, which 
could be released for developing the nation-building 
departments transferred to the charge of the Ministers. 
Further, the period between 1921 and 1923 witnessed 
the height of tlie Non-co-operation agitation when a 
general spirit of lawlessness pervaded the coxmtry 
and deliberate defiance of the legally constituted 
authority was the order of the day. This unprece- 
dented political upheaval in the country necessitated 
all the resources and energy of the several Govern- 
ments — both Central and Provincial — in order to 
discharge their primary obligations — namely the 
maintenance of law and the preservation of order. 
Very little attention, indeed, could be spared to be 
devoted to the political progress of the people amidst 
these pre-occupations. Tlie second term of the 
decade which began with the year 1923, was not 
destined to be much more fruitful in gaining political 
education and experience on the part of the people. 
One gratifying feature of the period was that the 
Swarajists — abandoning the policy of niliilism came 
into the legislatures in large numbers. But this 
advantage was more than counterbalanced by the 
fact that the Liberals had been completely routed 
at the polls owing to the villifying propaganda which 
had been systematically carried on against them by 
their opponents on account of their acceptance of 
office and entry into tlie councils during the Non- 
co-operation Movement. The Sivarajists, moreover, 
came with the policy of offering opposition to the 
Government from within the Councils, and ivrecking 
the administrative machinciy' — possible, by creating 
constitutional difficulties • and deadlocks. It was 
hardly to be expected that any political education 
could be achieved under the circumstances. What 
little chance there might have been for co-operative 
endeavour in this direction was utterly blasted by 
the recrudescence of Hindu-Muhammadan squabbles 
which broke out all over Northern India during tlie 
period^ in thick succession, and engendered much 
suspicion and ill-feeling between Hindus and Mussul- 
mans generally. In Southern India, where Hindu- 
Moslem frictions were, as is generally the case, few 
and far betiveen, disintegration of national effort was 
effected by the communal rivalries between Brahmins 
«'ind Non-Brahmins. The third term of the Reformed 
regime which is now progressing, began in 1927, but 
it has ^cn fully pre-occupied with discussions about 
Statutory Commission— -though it has to be 
stated v.nth satisfaction that a certain amount of 
peaceful process m parliamenlarv* government has 
been recorded in some of the Provinces. Exten^vc 


possibilities, however, lie unexplored witliin the 
scope of the Montagu-Chelmsford changes introduced 
into tlie Constitution which, if properly utilised, 
would have helped forward India a great distance 
on the road to responsible government. Ideas and 
practices of responsible government would have been 
widely and intensely diffused among the people and 
heaps of constitutional precedents piled up wliich 
would have justified- the demand for a large 
stride of progress in the direction of responsibility'. 
As it is, in point of political education and experience, 
India is not much farther than from where she 
started seven years ago w'hcn the Reforms were 
inaugurated. 

Changes in Immediate Future. 

4. It has been widely asserted that the conditions 
of co-operation and the growth of the sense of 
responsibility on the part of the people which are 
contemplated in the Preamble to the Government of 
India Act. have been completely fulfilled, and that 
the time is fully arrived when the final steps in the 
process of progressive realisation should be taken 
and that India should be granted at once tlie full 
self-governing status enjoyed by the other Dominions 
in the Empire. It has been very competently 
argued with a certain degree of subtleness, in. this 
connection, " that the expression ' successive stages ' 
as used in the second clause of the Preamble, cannot 
possibly exclude the stages of progress already' 
achieved by India up to the moment when the Act 
of 1919 was passed, and it would be wholly^ un- 
warranted to hold, that for purposes of the realisation 
of Responsible Goveinment, the first stage must be 
deemed to have commenced \Wth the passing of tlie 
Act of lOIO.*' Wliether the clause in question is 
legally capable of bearing tliis construction tliat is 
sought to be put upon it or not, it certainly seems a 
little too much to hold that that was what the 
'Parliament had in mmd when it laid it down the 
condition of progress tlierein embodied, and what 
is even of greater moment, that tlie stempoUticalfact 
about India is that she is not yet in such a position 
as to render it safe to grant her full Responsible 
Gk>vemment in the next instalment. There are 
among India's politicians men who would compare 
favourably witli tlie very best in any country in tlic 
world, but the vast bulk of India's millions, on whom 
after all, the success or failure of democratic govern- 
ment must depend, are yet so ill-equipped for the 
task, that the day when India will have to be asked 
to take charge of her affairs entirely has to be put off a 
little yet. The analogy which is often instituted 
between the state of England when the First Reform 
Bill was passed and India’s present day condition 
is false and misleading. Though in point of_per- 
centage of education tlic condition of the Indian 
people might compare favourably xvith the state of 
people in England in 1832, England had by then 
long centuries of Parliamentary Government behind 
which is wholly lacking in the case of India. The 
next immediate step in India’s constitutional progress 
accordingly cannot consist in the establishment of 
the full responsible government in the . country. 
Reform should proceed rather in the direction of 
relaxing control ov’er certain departments of state 
^tivity in the centre and over further others in the 
Provinces, in removing the defects from the existing 
machinery as disclosed in its practical working in the 
past, and what is even of more immediate importance 
in remedymg certain long-felt grievances mostly of 
an administrative character. With the necessary 
changes and improvements effected, the existing 

have to be further worked out, its possi- 
bditi^ fully explored, and tlie dangers that might lie 
ahead clearly discerned before the last forward move 
IS undertaken, 

Re-Distribution of Provinces on Linguistic 
Basis. 

5. One of the reforms immediately needed in the 
existing constitution is the re-distribution of the 
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provinces on linguistic basis. The nine major 
Provincial Governments, and the six minor Admin- 
istrations into ^vhich British India — apart from 
British Burma — is at present divided, are in the nature 
of historical accidents, arising out of the exigencies 
of conquest and annexation rather than territorial 
dK’isions devised in pursuance of any plan or 
principle. The country came under British 
suzerainity piecemeal, and as each bit -svas acquired, 
it was tacked on to the adjacent tract which had 
already been under occupation and continued to be 
administered as a part and parcel of the old area by 
the existing Provincial Government. The sole idea 
which guided the administrators at that time was 
that the country was secured firmly under British 
supremacy and that the people settled down to 
peaceful avocations and pursuits admitting of the 
establishment of ordinary civil government- The 
grouping of the people into separate provincial 
governments in accordance ^vith their linguistic and 
ethnological requirements was not part of tlie 
administrative policy. The same state of things has 
been allowed to continue down to this day with a 
few modifications here and there undertaken with a 
view to meet the exigencies of the moment. The 
lapse of time, however, has disclosed to view defects 
inherent in the present territorial arrangement. It 
has been found that the promiscuous herding 
together of peoples of different linguistic and racial 
denominations has resulted in innumerable adminis- 
trative difficulties, and has hampered the healthy 
growth and progress of the people themselve.s by 
stitfing the expression of the genius peculiar to each 
race and the development of its distinctive culture 
and civilisation. Moreover, the system has given 
rise to unhealthy racial rivalries and animosities 
among the several communities making up the 
population in each provincial area, the effect of 
which lias been ultimately injurious to the interests 
of the body politic. The need for the re-organisation 
of the provinces as per one or the other of the recog- 
nised scientific principles has been accordingly felt 
and that principle, it is now universally agreed, 
should be the principle of language. The Indian 
National Congress has formallj'^ set the seal of its 
approval on this principle and its work is now 
organised on the basis of linguistic provincial units. 
The other political parties in the country also have 
accepted the linguistic principle a.s being at once 
scientific and practicable, and the desire to redistri- 
bute the provinces on linguistic basis is one of the 
few common planks on which all Indian politicians 
stand united at the present day. As regards the 
question whether the linguistic principle should be 
the sole and exclusive determining factor in car\dng 
out provincial areas for the future, there does not 
exist, however, such absolute unanimity of opinion. 
On a universal and even-handed application of the 
principle, there will spring into existence nineteen 
administrations in all — four more than the present 
number. 'Hiese would be the administrations of 
(1) Bengal, (2) Bihar (including the Hindi-speaking 
area of the Central Th^ovinces), (3) U.P., (4) The 
Punjab, (yj North-West Frontier Province, (0) 
British Baluchistan, (7) Ajmere-Meovara, (8) Delhi, 
(9) Assam, (10) Orissa, (11) Andhra, (12) Madras 
(comprising the Tamil-speaking Districts of the 
present Presidency), (13) Karnataka (consisting of 
North Canera Districts of Madras and South C^ncra 
District of Bombay), (14) Kerala (Malabar), (15) 
Coorg, (IG) Andamans and Nicobare, (17) Bombay 
(consisting of the IVIarati-speaking tracts of Berar, 
Central Provinces and Bombay), (18) Gujerat and 
(19) Sindh. Of these, the immediate creation of the 
administrations of Orissa, Andhra and Karnataka, 
has now been agi'eed to on all hands, and definite 
schemes have been formulated in furtherance of 
the proposal. The application of the principle in 
the case of ^Malayalees, l^Iarathi-speaking people of 
Bombay, Berar, and Central FTovinces and the 
Gujeratis, though formally recognised by the Indian 
National Congress, no definite suggestions — so far 


as is knorni — yet been evolved in detail. The case 
of Sindh, however, has been the bone of contention 
between the Hindu Mahasabha and the Moslem 
League. The peculiar position of the people of 
Sindh had always elicited general public approval 
for their claim for a separate province. But the 
recrudescence of Hindu-Moslem dissensions in recent 
5 *ears and the Moslem demand for introduction of 
Reforms into the North West Frontier Province, 
and British Baluchistan simultaneouslj' with the 
constitution of Sindh into a separate administrati\’c 
unit as a condition precedent to the abolition of 
their separate electorates, has brought about a 
rexTjlsIon in Hindu opinion, and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha has now definitely set its face against the 
proposal for separating Sindh from Bombay. The 
JktahasabhategaTds the creation of threenew full-fledged 
self-governing Moslem provinces adjacent to India’s 
Frontier, in addition to the two Moslem predomin- 
ated pro'vdnces already existing, namely. The Punjab, 
and Bengal, as practically tantamount to surrendering 
India to Moslem supremacy and agreeing to the 
eternal subordination of the Hindus. The practical 
possibilities arising under the circumstances would 
accordingly appear to be that Orissa. Andhra and 
Karnataka should at once be created into three 
independent provinces. The claims of Malayalees, 
Gujeratis and the Marathi-speaking population now 
scattered over Berar, Central Provinces and Bombay 
should also be investigated and. if possible, separate 
provinces for them also should be established simul- 
taneously with the creation of Orissa, Andhra and 
Karnataka provinces. The Hindi-speaking area 
of Central ITovinccs should be amalgamated with 
Bihar which, divested of its present aUiance with 
Orissa, should be an independent provincial unit 
by itself. So far a.s Sindh is concerned, it should 
be constituted into a sub-province under Bombay 
so as to assuage Hindu opposition in the matter. 
If Provincial Governments are not to continue as 
the peculiar concern of nobody — which, indeed, they 
are at present — and, if an adequate sense of respon- 
sibility for the proper propelling and preservation of 
the state mechanism is to be des’cloped among the 
people on whom fresh opportunities and power will 
be conferred increasingly in future, it is of the utmost 
importance that the re-grouping of the peoples, as 
abov’c indicated, should be effected before fresh 
constitutional clianges are undertaken in other 
directions. 

The Special Case of the Grivas. 

6. In connection \vith the question of the forma- 
tion of linguistic provinces, the case of the Oriyas 
arises for special consideration. No other people in 
the whole of India have been subjected to such 
acute suffering, and in no other case, such complete 
rout of national prosperity' has resulted, owing to 
the policy of indiscriminate cnfoldmcnt of the 
peoples as has occurred in the unfortunate instance 
of the Oriyas. If only a cursory comparison is 
instituted between the state of the people in the 
past before they were brought under British Rule 
and their present day condition, the trutli of this 
assertion will be throwm into relief. The Oriyas arc 
an ancient Aiy’an community- and the record of their 
achievements — alike in arts of peace and of war — 
has been one of the riche.st in the annals of India. 
Beginning from a tiny strip of territory in tlie region 
north of the Chilka Lake they liad, by their military' 
strength and prowess, established at one time an 
empire extending from the Ganges in the north to 
the Godavaiy' in the south. In the domain of 
architecture, which was the art that made particular 
appeal to their genius, their aclucvemcnts as te.stificd 
to by the temples of Jagannath and Bhuvanosw'ar 
and the magnificent ruins at Konark near Puri, have 
been the w'onder of all the world. The Oriyas were 
one of the richest people of India and arts and 
industries freely flourished among them. On account 
of the advantage of a long line of sea coast which 
nature has conferred oxi their country', the Oriyas 
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been made towards its solutior. The Government of 
India in response to a resolution moved on Uic eve 
of the Reforms in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council by '^Ir. (then Hon'ble) Sachiclanand Singh — 
lately of the Executive Council of Bihar and Orissa — 
had promised to consider the question of the early 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking areas of Gan- 
jani and Vizagapatam in Madras with Bihar and 
Orissa. Doubts having been raised in tlie meantime 
in interested quarters that the desire for amalgama- 
tion was confined only to a few politically ambitious 
persons among the populace, the Government of 
India, in 1024, appointed the Phillip-Duff Committee 
to ascertain the exact extent of Oriya opinion in the 
Districts in question. The popular enthusiasm that 
was evoked among the Oriyas on the occasion of 
this inquiry is unsurpassed in the experience of 
communal agitations in India except perhaps in the 
instance of the Partition agitation in Bengal. Tens 
of thousands of Oriyas, -^vith flags and trumpets, 
and to the accompaniment of tlicir national songs 
and anthems, greeted the members of the Phillip- 
DufE Committee wherever they went, and memorials 
and addresses were presented to tliem on behalf of 
local bodies, associations and people of all classes 
and ranks advocating their immediate re-union with 
Orissa. The Phillip-DufE Committee made its 
Report recommending the speedy amalgamation 
of the Oriyas of Ganjam and Vizag vdth their Oriyn 
brethren under Bihar, but no substantial steps have 
been taken by tlie Gk>vemmcnt of India in this 
direction, presumably in view of the present investiga- 
tion. The Oriyas in the Midnapur District of Bengal 
and those undei the Central Provinces as also the 
Oriyas in Singhbhum in Chota Nagpur being far 
more disorganised and backward than tlm Oriyas of 
Ganjam and Vizag, no similar agitation with a view 
to their amalgamation has been able to raise its 
head, though need for relief in their case is no whit 
less acute. The Oriyas have been looking forward 
to tljc inquiry now on hand as the occasion and 
opportunity for the final solution of their national 
problem, and imless their amalgamation under a 
separate Government is effected as a first prelim- 
inary, the grant of further Reforms in the direction 
of responsibility to India %vill, far from being 
beneficial, prove positively injurious to their 
individual interests as a community. 


The Oriya Province of the Future. 

8. In inviting attention to the Oriya demand in 
the present connection, it does not appear to be 
necessary to delineate in detail the parts and functions 
of the Government mechanism of the future Province 
of Orissa. It is, however, proposed to piece together 
certain facts and touch in slight outlines certain 
features so that the same may prove helpful in 
visualising broadly the ideal in view. The nucleus 
of the physical basis of the proposed province will 
be furnished by the five districts — Puri, Cuttack. 
Balasore, Sambalpur and Angul — ^now all comprised 
in the Orissa Division of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa. To this will have to be added tlxc whole 
of Ganjam District except the Revenue Taluq of 
Chicacole and the entire agency area of the District 
of Vizagapatam — both now lying in the Madras 
Presidency. The Zamindars ■ of Chandrapur, Pad- 
mapuT, and ^lallthorida in the Bilaspur District and 
those of Phiiljhar and Khariar in the Raipur District 
■will liave to be taken away from the Central Pro- 
vinccs and "tacked on to the aggregate area arrived 
at as per above. The Contai Sub-division, Dantan, 
Gopiballbhapur, Nurayanaghar, Jharagaon and 
Biripur Thanas in the Midnapur District in Bengal 
and the Singhbhum District in the Chota Nagpur 
Division in the Bihar and? Orissa, will have to be 
separated respectively from their present administra- 
tive connections and annexed to the Orissa Province 
under contemplation so as to complete the scheme 
of amalgamation of Oriya-speaking tracts. The 
tiventy-four feudatory states of Orissa, the Saraii- 
Jcala and Kharsvan States in Chota Nagpur as also 


the States of Bastar, Saranggarh, Raighar, Udaipur 
and Jhaspur in the Central Provinces should be 
placed under the Orissa Government of the future. 
It is recognised that grouping together of these 
independent State.s under Orissa will not in any way 
augment the material resources of the proposed 
provincial administration, but by far the vast 
majority of the population in these States is Oriya, 
and the relationship of the Oriyas of British India 
and their brethren in the States in question has been 
so intimate and vital that they have been both 
regarded as part and parcel of one whole. Most of 
these States, again, are petty principalities enjoying 
varying degrees of power and status, and they have 
been all along administered by the Commissioner of 
the Orissa Division acting through a Political Agent 
on behalf of the Governor-General and Viceroy. It 
is agreed more or less universally by all concerned 
namely — the Chiefs, their subjects and the Oriyas of 
British India proper alike — that the present arrange- 
ment should remain unaffected by the constitution 
of Orissa into an independent administration. The 
total area of the Oriya Province by piecing together 
the above territories w'ould be over 89,000 square 
miles with a population of wellnigh 15,000,000. As 
regards the capital of the province, it should be 
located at Cuttack, with Puri or the Mahendra Hills 
of Ganjam as the summer seat of the Government. 
The government of the province should be vested in 
a Governor acting with two Ministers. It is suggested 
that tliere should be no Executive Council for the 
Province, and that the Reserved Subjects should be 
administered by the Governor himself through 
Secretaries. The Province should have a single- 
chambered legislature of thirty-five to forty members 
partly elected and partly nominated. For purposes 
of local administration, the province should be 
divided into ten districts, five more being carved out 
of the area newly added to the existing Orissa 
Division. The revenue work and the general 
administration of these districts should be co-ordin- 
ated by a Financial Commissioner whose function 
and powers should be analogous to those of the 
Board of Revenue obtaining in some of the bigger 
provinces. There should be a High Court of Judica- 
ture located at Cuttack, consisting of a Chief Justice 
and two to four puisne Judges. There should be 
created a University at Cuttack to which the other 
Colleges in the province %vill be affiliated. A 
permanent Public Service Commission should be 
constituted which shall recruit • and regulate the 
services of the province. By an arrangement with 
tlie Government of India, the Feudatory States in 
the province should be administered through the 
Governor of Orissa and there should be no separate 
Political Agent. 

The Financiae Bogey. 

9. Financial insufi&ciency is the red rag which is 
sometimes waved in the face of the proposal for a 
separate Oriya Province. It is alleged that the 
revenues arising out of the amalgamated Oriya- 
speaking tracts will not prove sufficient for running 
an independent Provincial Government. This mistake 
has proceeded from the fundamental misconception 
that all the Provincial Governments of India must 
be of one type and after a single pattern. Those who 
have raised the fear of this bogey in the way, have 
based their calculations on the features and para- 
phernalia prevailing in the existing Provincial 
Governments, and have judged the sufficiency of 
the finances of future Orissa in relation to those 
accidental attributes. No exact estimates of the 
revenues likely to accrue from the amalgamated 
Oriya-speaking tracts have been yet made, nor have 
any authentic figures been arrived at with regard to 
the expenditure which such an amalgamation under 
a separate Government will entail, on the lines of 
the simplified scheme suggested above. The initial 
outlay in setting up a separate Government for 
Onssa will not necessarily be overwhelming. If 
considerations of pomp and paraphernalia do not 
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prevail, the existing Gov'emment buildings at Cuttack 
with slight additions and alterations may prove 
sufTicient for tlie location of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Similarly, the existing Ravenshaw College 
will provide the nucleus for the Oriya University, 
and much saving of expenditure will be made in tiiat 
direction. The present Officers of Government, 
both of the All-India and the Provincial Services, 
will continue to carry on the administration in the 
districts as now, and the expenditure incurred on 
their account and on account of their subordinate 
officials and establishments has been in no case 
suggested to exceed the revenues which the districts 
respectively yield. If the net revenues resulting 
from these districts is not sufficient for the upkeep 
of the Provincial Government at the centre, with a 
High Court and University these last two features 
of the administration may not be thouglit of for 
some time to come till the state of finances improves. 
By an arrangement come to with the Government 
of India, and with necessary legislation effected, the 
High Court of Judicature in Calcutta may be 
entrusted with the appellate and rcvisional juris- 
diction and the general superintendence over the 
subordinate courts of the Oriya Province. Similarly, 
the Calcutta University may be approached to allow 
affiliation to itself of the Colleges of Orissa till a 
separate University is instituted for the Province. 
The development of the mineral and other resources 
of the country is sure to augment the revenues of 
the Government, and, if necessary, a pilgrim tax 
may be levied on the pilgrims of whom there is a 
heavy flow to Orissa all round the year from the 
several parts of India. If. in spite of all these 
measures, balancing of tlie bi:dget is not found 
possible, then an all-round reduction in the pay and 
pensions of the officers and other servants of the 
Government may be effected to such extent as may 
be necessary. Temporary loans from the Govern- 
ment of India also may be taken to be liquidated 
after the province is financially self-sufficient. It is 
pertinent to mention in this connection that on the 
eve of the creation of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa as well as of Assam, the same question of 
financial insufficiency had been raised, but after the 
actual constitution of the Provinces, the difficulty 
apprehended has been demonstrated to be largely 
imaginary. WTiat has been the experience with 
regard to Bihar and Orissa and Assam, will, it is 
hoped, be found to be reiterated in the instance of 
Orissa. 

Sub-Province as a Stepping Stone. 

10. If for financial reasons or due to other causes, 
the creation of an independent ProNdnee for the 
Oriyas is not found practicable for tlie present the 
constitution of a sub-province for them under one 
or other of the existing Provinces ^v^lI go a long way 
towards allaying the grievances of the people. Sucli 
a measure will do away with tiic administrative 
evils to which the Oriyas have been peculiarly 
exposed and will afford scope howsoever limited — 
for the expression of their distinctive civilisation and 
culture. The safeguard, however, should be 
guaranteed in the constitution that if in three 
consecutive terms of its session successively — once 
in e.ach term — ^tlie legislative council of the sub- 
province passes a resolution demanding a separate 
province for Orissa tJie same shall be effected witJi 
the consent and approval of the Government of 
Imiia— which shall always remain a central reserved 
subject. Oriier safeguards witli regard to matters 
such as adequate representation of the Oriyas in 
the public services — if these ser\'iccs are organised 
on a I’rovincial basis — will ha%*c also to be provided 
so as to avoid difficulties and friction in the 
functioning of the constitution. As regards the 
Province under which the Oriyas should form a sub- 
prov'incial unit tlic claims of Bihar come for 
consideration first and foremost. The vast bulk of 
the Orij-a people living in tlic Districts of Puri, 
Cuttack, Balasore, Sambalpur. Angul, and Singh- 


bhum in Chota Nagpur arc now enfolded in the 
province of Bihar and Orissa where they have already 
formed some connections, and it would be desirable 
not to disturb them from them if it can be avoided. 
Bihar, moreover, is yet a " baby ” province, and may 
not be able to sustain such a heavy operation in its 
parts as the severance of Orissa. Furtlier, Bihar, 
in case Orissa is separated from it, will go without 
a seaboard, which consideration has ^Yeighcd so 
heavily in the past with the Government in tacking 
on the Oriya-speaking tracts to its area. There will 
be again a healthy poise of power and influence main- 
tained between the peoples of the Province, if Oriyas 
are enfolded in a sub-province along with Bihar. 
Next to Bihar comes IVIadras in point of convenience 
in this connection. In the first place OrijTi tracts 
of Ganjam District and Vizagapatam agency have 
been under tlie Madras Government ever since they 
came under British sway. The Oriyas of these two 
tracts though they bear no affinity to the other 
people under the presidency — in race, language or 
civilisation — have developed a certain attachment 
for the presidency which they would like to continue 
if by some device their national integrity is secured 
safe and their neighbours prevented from committing 
pillage in their hearth and home. Secondly, the 
problem of slicing off nicely the Oriya areas from tlie 
Telugu populated portions in Ganjam and Vizag. 
which presents some difficulty, will at once dis- 
appear in the event of such a consummation. 
Thirdly, Madras being one of the most enlightened 
of provincial administrations in all India, the Oriyas 
now under Bihar, Bengal and Central Provinces will 
profit largely by the proposed connection. Fourthly, 
the Oriyas will find themselves in a richer home in 
Madras than in any other province. The large 
financial resources of the southern Presidency will 
succour several projects of common utility which 
may not be i>ossible for the Government of future 
Orissa by itself to undertake. l*bc difficulties of 
distance between the several parts of tlie proposed 
presidency will not seriously arise after the opening 
of tlie Waltair-Raipur Railway line, which project 
is now under accomplishment. But there is a 
difficulty in the way of Orissa forming a sub-pro\ince 
under Madras which is almost stupendous. The 
presidency is already unwieldy and tlie idea of adding 
to the existing area the entire Oriya-speaking tracts 
now under Bengal, Bihar and Central Provinces will 
hardly, as tilings stand, appear practicable. If, 
however, Madras is relieved of its burdens on the 
west coast by the formation of separate provinces for 
Karnataka (Canara) and Kerala (Malabar) or by tlic 
constitution of an amalgamated province of Karnataka 
and Kerala, the creation of Orissa into a sub- 
province under Madras would become fairly feasible. 
As regards Orissa being made a sub-province under 
Bengal the initial disadvantage is that only the 
Oriya-speaking tracts in the Midnapur District are 
now present under Bengal. Besides, the Bengal 
Government is one of tlie poorest among the provincial 
Gov’cmments in spite of the afllucnce and plenty 
enjoyed by its jieople. The yoking of Orissa to 
Bengal under tlic circumstances may not prov'e an 
advantageous alliance to either of the Gov'ernments. 
WTiat is more formidable an objection to such an 
alliance ivS that there is so close an affinity in language 
and culture, habits and manners, between the Oriyas 
and the Bengalees that the integrity of the former 
may be injuriously afTected in process of time. I'he 
risk is all the more great by rea.son of the circum- 
stances that, compared to the population of Orissa, 
tlic population of Bengal is disproportionately larger 
and the people of Bengal arc infinitely richer than 
Uie inhabitants of Orissa. The presence of a large 
■sprinkling of Bengalee immigrants in the boundaries 
of Orissa itself who have been domiciled, also adds 
to tJie element of risk. The ide^i of Oris.sa being 
constituted a sub-province under Central Provinces 
is so far-fetched and unpopular tliat it docs not at 
all arise for consideration as a practicable proposition. 
In considering the question of establishing a sub- 
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province of the Oriyas under one or other of the 
Provinces in tlie manner above indicated, it is 
essential to be borne in mind that it •will never be 
acceptable to tlie Oriyas to lia-v'^e a sub-province in 
full settlement of their claims. A separate province 
is, and will ever remain, their ultimate ideal, and 
they will be content for some time witli a sub- 
p^o^dnce only as a stepping-stone and a stage on 
the way to its achievement. 


Judiciary and Administration of Justice. 

11. Next in importance to -tlie redistribution of 
Provinces on linguistic basis comes tlie question of 
reforms in -fche system of Judicial^’’ and Administra- 
tion of Justice. The administration of Law and 
Justice in British India has been one of an ideal 
type, but tlic very perfection of the system has 
thrown into relief certain defec'hs and anomalies, the 
existence of which has been long felt as a great 
hardship. One of these anomalies is the exercise of 
Magisterial powers by "the subordinate officials of 
the Revenue Department. These officials are directly 
under the subordination of the District ODllcctor on 
the revenue side and have to look up to him for their 
promotion and preferment. The District Collector 
is intimately connected with the administration of 
Salt Abkari and Forest Departments, and being also 
the administrative head of the district, the Police is 
closely connected with him. Many cases come before 
the subordinate Revenue officials sitting as Magis- 
trates in which the District Collector happens to be 
indirectly interested in the prosecution. It often 
becomes a hard tiling indeed, under the circum- 
stances, for these officials to exercise absolute 
independence of judgment which is so essential to -the 
satisfactory^ discharge of their duties. Again, the 
judgments of these subordinate Magistrates go in 
appeal to the District Collector in his capacity as 
tlie District Magistrate in many matters in which 
he himself — though indirectly — is a party to the 
prosecution. Though owing to tlie high integrity and 
honesty exliibited by the members of the Indian Civil 
Service in the past, there has not been much room for 
complaint of partiality, the existence of the anomaly 
has been ahvay^s felt as a grievance — and Indian 
public opinion ever since the inception of the Indian 
National Congress, in the middle of the eighties, has 
been insistently demanding its removal. Another 
feature which has been responsible for much irritation 
and discontent is the racial discrimination that is 
made in the treatment of Indians and others of 
European extraction in the administration of tlie 
criminal laiy of the country. This discrimination, 
wliich was made in many matters of trial and sentence 
at one time, has been largely done away witli by 
progressive legislation, but vestiges of preferential 
treatment still remain which it is essential to abolish 
without further dilatoriness. The appointment of 
members of the Indian Civil Service as District 


Judges has been objected to in certain quarters on 
■the ground that they do not bring to the worlc any 
sound knowledge of 'the law and previous legal 
training. But civilian Judges in the District have 
been on tlie whole satisfactory, and "the need that is 
felt for them during Hindu-Moslcm riots by members 
of both the communities alike, points to the necessity 
of their continuance. In the High Courts, the 
invidious distinction, tliat is made between Barristers, 
Advocates and Pleaders should be put an end to, 
and Pleaders also should be made eligible for appoint- 
ment as Chief Justices. The proportion of appoint- 
ments of High Court Judge.*? as apportioned at 
present among members of the Civil Service, British 
I^Axrjstcrs and ethers, should be allowed to continue 
for at least some time to come. By far the most im- 
portant Reform necessary in tlic system of the Judicial* 
Administration is the creation of a Supreme Court 
for Indta. This need is felt both as a part of -the 
equipment of -the self-governing status which it is 
India s aspirati^ to achieve, and akso on account 
of riic many difficulties -that are being experienced 
bj tlie people for want of a higher appellate tribunal 


than tJic High Courts in India itself. The self- 
governing Dominions of Australia, Soutli Africa and 
Canada have now each a Supreme Court of their own, 
and with tlie establishment of a federal sy^cm of 
government in. the country, such an institution \rill 
be an absolute necessity. As regards the practical 
inconveniences arising out of the present arrangement 
due to the desire to cut short tlie number of appeals 
to the Privy Council as far as possible, several 
restrictions have been placed on the right to appeal 
to that tribunal. Tliis has operated as denial of 
justice in certain cases. In cases where an appeal 
is specifically provided for, the people have been put 
to extraordinarily heavy expenditure in briefing 
counsel in England. jMoreover, situated as they are, 
six tliousand miles away across the seas, tliey seldom 
hope to come in personal contact with their solicitor 
or counsel, and have been put to extra expense 
and inconvenience on that score. It is recognised 
freely that the judgments of -the Judicial Committee 
have been generally monuments of legal learning, 
but. of late, di.ssatisfaction has been felt in this 
country in regard to its handling of certain questions 
of personal law, and -the proposal to appoint Indian 
Judges to remedy this defect is hardly likely to 
prove successful. All these inconveniences and 
handicaps to which Indians arc being put can be 
put an end to at one stroke by the creation of a 
Supreme Court lor India. The objections tliat are 
urged against the proposal are not of an insurmount- 
able character. It is said that tlic PrivT Council 
constitutes a link in the chain of Imperial connection 
and ought not to be interfered with. But 
proposal is not to effect a severance of all connection 
between India and the Pri\'y Council. The supreme 
prerogative of appeal now enjoyed by "the King can 
never be affected even by riic creation of a Supreme 
Court in India, and it is proposed to provide for a 
certain class of appeals from -the judgments of the 
Supreme Court to the Privy Council. The other 
objection tliat a suitable central place mth a bar of 
adequate standing and standard is not easily available 
is more in tlie nature of an exaggeration. If the 
proposed .Supreme Court were to be located in 
Calcutta, this difficulty %vill be at once perceived to 
be imaginary. Lastly, the paucity of legal talent 
in India for the recruitment of Judges to the Supreme 
Court which is put forth as an argument against "the 
proposal is a myth, as shown by the records of 
achievement of eminent Indian Judges and I..a^vye^s. 
It is true that -the Legislative Assembly has twice 
vetoed the proposal, but that ■aas brought about by 
tJie mischievous policy and tactics pursued by the 
Swarajists which have been severely condemned in 
the country. Indeed, the constitu'tion of a Supreme 
Court in India will bring home to the vast majority 
of the people some of the' highest benefits of British 
• Rule, and will knock away u deal from -the bottom of 
■the agitation for absolute independence. The pro- 
posed Supreme Court should consist of a Chief 
Justice and such number of other judges — ^not less 
than two — as the Indian Legislature may provide. 
These Justices should be appointed by the King, 
and shall not be removed from office except on a 
joint address of botli Houses of the Indian Legislature 
praying for their removal on "the ground of proved 
misbehaviour or incapacity. They shall receive such 
remuneration and pension as may be provided for 
by Parliament in "the Government of India Act. 
Every person appointed Justice of tlie Supreme 
Court must have served by the date of his appoint- 
ment as a Judge of any of "the High Courts in British 
India or any other Court of similar grade and sta'tus 
in the United Kingdom or in any of His Majesty’s 
other Dominions. It is proposed that the Supreme 
Court should be vested with no original jurisdiction 
so long as the Government of India remains unitary. 
Appeal should lie to it in civil matters both on 
questions of law and fact from the High Courts in 
all suits or proceedings of the value of RslO.OOO or 
upwards. There should be no further appeal to the 
Council from the decisions of "tlic Supreme 
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Court on facts. But in cases involving substantial 
questions of constitutional law or public interest, 
or in cases of value of one lakh of rupees or upwards, 
an appeal should lie to the Privy Council, provided 
the Supreme Court certifies that the particular case 
is a fit and proper one for the purpose. In criminal 
matters tlie Supreme Court should be invested with 
appellate jurisdiction in a certain class of cases 
involving extreme penalty of the law. 

Provincial Governments. 

12. As regards the Provincial Goveminents, 
dyarchy should be allowed to continue during the 
ensuing stage as being the only alternative to the 
grant of full responsible government, for which, as 
has already been stated, conditions are not yet fully 
ripe. Much undeserved opprobrium has been heaped 
upon this system of duality of * responsibility and 
control, which has been due mostly to ignorance and 
prejudice. As has been already set out at length, 
dyarchy was ushered into existence, when the 
general aspect of things was most unfavourable, and 
had to pass through a most precarious infancy. It may 
be safely asserted that nowhere has the system been 
given the full arid /air trial which is its due — though 
condemnation of it has proceeded from all points of 
the compass. In the Punjab and Madras, where 
some honest endeavour has been made at working 
the system in the spirit in which it had been intended, 
remarkable results have been attained to the lasting 
benefit of the people. In the Punjab it is stated tliat, 
within three years of its introduction, tiiere has been 
an increase of forty-seven per cent, in the number of 
boys and girls attending schools. There is again 
nothing inlierently unworkable about the system 
at all, as has been so generally the complaint. The 
tivo clogs in the -svay of its successful working have 
been want of funds and the difficulty in adjusting 
the relationships between the Ministers and their 
permanent subordinates of the Indian Civil Service. 
These obstacles are by no means insurmountable, 
and by providing adequate safeguards and checks 
theycanbeeasilygotroimd. Indeed, dyarchy seems to 
be the only device by which to tide over the period of 
transition in tlie evolution of India's polity. But 
dyarchy, in order that it might satisfy Indian 
aspirations and function without friction, must 
undergo radical alterations in its present form. 
This means, first and foremost, that control that is 
now exercised from above should be largely relaxed 
and several subjects, which are now classed as 
•'* reserved,*' should be made over to the *' transferred " 
side. The portfolio of law, justice and police, must 
remain " reserved " till communal consciousness on 
the part of the people has completely spent itself, 
and till informed and organised public opinion has 
come definitely into existence so as to prevent any 
abuse of the large powers which this portfolio confers. 
Similarly must be kept “reserved” the revenue 
portfolio, which other>vise would lead to abuse of 
power and patronage in the hands of popularly elected 
Ministers who- — ^till parties are formed on firmer 
foundations and party organisations consolidated — 
will continue to be largely amenable to the wire- 
pulling of the election agent in the district. Finance 
should be bodily made over to popular control, as 
also the other subjects now administered bj*- the 
Home, l^aw and the Revenue Members. The 
expenditure required for the due administration of 
the subjects which will be “reserved” must, as at 
present, constitute the first charge on the revenues 
of the Ihrovincial Government, and it will not depend 
on the vote of the Provincial Legislature. Fresh 
powers also must be vested in the Governor of the 
Province enabling him to sanction any extraordinary 
expenditure he might deem necessary’ for the due 
administration of the Rcser\’cd Departments. The 
subjects transferred to the popular control must be 
reshuffled and rc-grouped on a more scientific 
principle and such anomalous combinations as 
education and excise, should not be pemiitted in the 
future. The relations between the Ministers and 


their permanent executive subordinates must be 
strictly defined — -irrespective of the fact whether 
these subordinates happen to be of the Indian Civil 
Service or of anj’ other Service — and subject to tlie 
limitations imposed by rules on either side, the 
Ministers should have complete control over the 
Departments under them. It should be made 
obligatory on the part of the Governors of the 
Provinces to hold generally consultations jointly 
with the ^Icmbers of the Executive Council and the 
^linisters in relation to all matters concerning the 
Province that may come up for consideration by tlie 
Government, though, if the matterrelates to Reserv’cd 
subjects only. Executive Members of the Cabinet 
should have the right to vote and tnce versa. Only 
in exceptional cases it should be open to tlie Governor 
to hold separate consultations, in which case he must 
have to record the special reasons in a minute-book 
separately maintained, a copy of which should be 
forwarded by liim to the Secretary of State in Council. 
The Governor of the Province should appoint a 
Prime Minister, and the other Ministers shall be 
appointed by him on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
Ho person shall be eligible to hold office as Minister 
unless he is already an elected member of the 
Provincial Legislature or is elected as such \rithin 
three months of the date of his appointment. The 
Ministers should be made to carry on their duties 
till their successors are appointed. Except for the 
above alterations proposed, the Provincial Exccutiv*es 
must remain such as they are at present. As regards 
the Legislatures in the Provinces, their present 
constitution is satisfactory. The idea of establishing 
Second Chambers in the I^ovinces is not a happy one, 
having regard to the backward state of education 
and political experience among the people. Men of 
education and public spirit who can take an intelligent 
interest in tlie affairs of the country’ are now absorbed 
into the existing single-chambered legislature and the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 
There will be hardly available sufficient number of 
persons of light and learning in the districts— under 
the circuinstanc«3S — who can constitute a second 
chamber consistent vvnth the dignity and prestige 
of the institution. If, liowever, the idea would 
command general acceptance to have Second 
Chambers in the Provinces out of persons wholly 
nominated by the Governor among public men in 
the provinces, without necessarily having regard 
to the claims of each district to be represented, their 
creation would prove highly useful as providing a 
check on hasty action on the part of the popularly- 
elected Legislative Councils. There is a proposal 
in some quarters that the strength of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils should be increased. Tliis does 
not appear to be at all necessary. On the other hand, 
the dangers of such an increase arc likely to be tliat 
the body will become unwieldy for useful work, 
there will be a greater multiplicity of parties, and men 
of lesser calibre will come in and pain preponderance. 
The members of the Provincial Legislatures should 
continue to be partly elected and partly nominated 
in the present proportions. The proposal to do 
away with nomination is impracticable and unsound, 
as such a step will deprive backward communities 
and depressed classes in the Provinces altogether of 
their representation. Such a radical innovation will 
also deprive the members of the Reserved half of the 
minimum backing wliich is essential to them in the 
L-egislaturcs. There should be no alterations in tlie 
powers and procedure in the Provincial Legislatures 
for the present except such as may be neccssaiy- in 
consequence of the proposed transfer of further 
subjects to popular control. The limitations to 
which the Acts of tlie Provincial Legislatures are 
subject at present should be maintained intact. 

The Government of I.ndia. 

13. As regards the Government of India, consider- 
able overhauling and reconstruction are ncccssaty’. 
The changes introduced into it by the Montagu- 
Chclmsford Reforms have been great, but those 
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changes have been defective in that they have afforded 
ample control over legislation and finance, and the 
fullest opportunities for criticising and acting as a 
check on the executive to the popular representatives, 
without making them realise the hard limitations 
imposed by actualities. Moreover, political aspira- 
tions of the educated and the intelligentsia has been 
raised to a high pitch, and these have got to be 
appeased. Inasmuch as, however, owing to the 
deplorable state of education and political experi- 
ence among the people, grant of full responsible 
government at present is altogether out of the 
question, partial introduction of responsibility into 
the Government of India appears to be the only 
way out of the impasse. It is not intended to 
suggest any hard and fast division between the 
subjects that should be “ reserved ” and those that 
should be " transferred ” to popular control. 
But the broad lines along which division 
should be effected may here be indicated. In 
the first place. Defence, External Relations, Rela- 
tions with Native States, Political charges and 
Communications should remain unaffected. Similarly 
the subjects Avhich might interfere with the mainten- 
ance by the Government of India of its external 
relations and relations with the Nath’e States, such 
as Shipping, and Navigation, Commerce, Posts, 
Telegraphs, and Telephones, Customs, Cotton Excise 
duties, income tax, etc., should not be transferred. 
The subjects now constituting the portfolios of law 
and finance should also be reserved, as welt as certain 
subjects whose administration by the Reserved half 
is desirable such as, AU-India Services, Ecclesiastical 
Administration including Administration of Euro- 
pean Cemeteries and Territorial changes, etc. The 
subjects that are proposed to be made over to 
popular control arc only seventeen in number. 
They are : — (l) Development of Industries ; 

(2) Trading companies and other associations ; 
(8) Immovable property acquired by and maintained 
at the cost of the Governor-General; (4) Control 
of cultivation and manufacture of opium and sale 
of opium for export ; (6) Stores and stationery, both 
imported and indigenous ; (6) Control of mineral 

development ; (7) Census and statistics ; (8) Copy- 
rights ; <») Inventions and designs ; (lO) Survey of 
India; ( 11 ) Geological survey; (12) Archeology; 
(13) Zoological survey ; (14) Meteorology ; (15) Botan- 
ical survey ; (16) Mineral Development ; (17) Central 
agencies and institutions for research (including 
observatories) and for professional or technical training 
or promotion of special studies. These subjects should 
be administered by the Governor-General actinn on 
ae advice of three Ministers. The Govemor- 
Gmeral should appoint a Prime Minister and the 
other Ministers should be appointed by him on the 
advice of the Prime Minister. These Ministers should 
get -^e same pay and other remuneration as the 
MembCTs of the Executive Council. ’ No person shall 
hold office as Minister unless he is already a member 
ot toe Legislative Assembly, or is elected thereto 
® of the date of his appointment, 

ihe Ministers should be made responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly for the due administraGon of 
the subjects entrusted to their charge. In other 
respects the same arrangements as have been made 
or may be hereafter introduced, in regard to dyarchy 
in the IVovinces, should be made to apply to the 
relationships between the Ministers, the Governor 
General and Members of the Executive Council 
change in the Govern- 
ment of India will wean away most of the All-India 
fruitless path of irresponsible 
opposition and will have toe effect of rendering them 
more sober an^d practical in their outlook and criticism 
as h^ been the case in the Provinces. It will also 
people of the country in 

unmerease m their respective streultS.”' It is Wd 


that the acceptance of this proposal will render these 
bodies unwieldy and will tend to impair its quality 
and efficiency. If, however, for any reason, any 
increase in the present .strength of the Indian 
Legislature is deemed necessary, it should be done 
on the principle of one member for the Assembly for 
each District, and one representative to the Council 
of State for every two Districts. There should be, 
in such a case, a corresponding increase in tlic 
numbers of the nominated members, and members 
representing special interests respectively. Both the 
Council of S^tate and the Legislative Assembly should 
consist of members partly elected and partly 
nominated. The powers and functions of both the 
chambers should remain the same as they are now 
except such increase in the power of the Legislative 
Assembly as may be necessary on account of a part 
of the executive being made responsible to its 
authority. As regards the election of the President 
of the Legislative Assembly, the amendment should 
be introduced that, if the Legislative Assembly 
presented an address to the Governor-General 
expressing its wish that a particular person should 
be its President after his election has been once 
disapproved of by the Governor-General, it shall be 
obligatorj' on the Governor-General to approve of 
the election of such person as the President of the 
Legislative Assembly, It should be provided with 
regard to the Council of State that its President 
should be elected by that House whoso appointment 
should be subject to the approval of the Governor- 
General. The provision also may bo made in the 
Act empowering the Governor-General to appoint 
from amongst the members of the Assembly, parlia- 
mentary secretaries who shall hold office during his 
pleasure, and discharge such duties in assisting the 
Ministers as may be assigned to them by the Governor- 
General, on toe recommendations of the ■ Prime 
Minister. These may be paid such salary or other 
remuneration as may be provided for them by the 
Legislative Assembly. 


The Secretary of State and the Council 
OF India. 

14. The powers of the Secretary of State over the 
^oymcial Governments and the Government of 
India .should remain as they are. except such relaxa- 
tion of control on his part as may be necessary 
consequent on the widening of popular control in 
toe Provinces and the introduction of partial 
responsibility - into the Government of India. It 
rvas at one time widely m.sisted on that the Council 
of India which has been attached to the Secretary of 
State should be abolished on the grounds that 
1 was superfluous ^ and often furnished pen^erse 
a vice to him m important questions concerning 
India. Of late, however, the demand has not been 
so insistent. Apart from it, the retention of that 
body appears to be desirable in India’s best interests 
as It provides a Parliamentary Minister with 
inlormcd opinion and advice without which he will 
and more on the permanent 
officials of his department whose influence in the 
important questions concerning India 
^nnot be expected to be, , on the whole, wholesome. 
uu7 to "i-” ™Pro''e™ent in this direction is necessary, 
and that is. toe pay, other allowances and condition 
of service m regtyd to the Indian Members should be 
Sav so that the appointments 

preLnt -Tttractive in this connhy than at 

Electorates and Franchise, 

separate electorates for 
Inffiu^ Christians, Anglo- 

inlSuro commimity 

tion through mmst seek representa- 

brnmvhfefl i^'eetorate. But there should 

^ .reservation of seats for all these 

erectomte^® miirt electorate. Special 

electorates must continue as at nresont for the 

representation of particular interests, e.g.. Land- 
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holders. Universities and the like. In the special 
constituencies the qualifications of the electors must 
be maintained as they are and no modification or 
enlargement in regard to them is necessarj'. In 
respect o£ the qualifications of the voters in the 
general electorate, for the Provincial Legislatures, 
several suggestions have been put fonvard. Universal 
adult suffiage is what should be kept in view, but 
the day when tliat goal will be attained is yet far 
off. It is proposed in certain quarters that literacy 
should be the sole qualification of the electors in 
tile general electorate. This will confer franchise 
on 18.6 millions, that is, 11.2 millions more than the 
number now enjoying the privilege. But such a 
change in the present state of educational progress 
of the country will give undue preponderance to the 
people in Urban areas and M-ill exclude from the 
electorate large classes of the population who have 
more substantial stake in the country, and otherwise 
quite competent to exercise the franchise. There 
has been a suggestion to reduce tl\e property 
qualification for a voter, but that will bring into tlie 
electorate a large number of people who vdll be much 


more helpless in tlie liands of tlic landlord and tlic 
village moneylender. Till political experience has 
spread more widely and a regard created among the 
people for tlie responsibility and sacredness of tlie 
trust, the qualifications insisted on at present, on 
the whole, would appear to be satisfactory’, and it 
is suggested that they should be retained. It has 
been proposed tliat the qualifications for being a 
voter for the Legislative Assembly and tlie Council 
of State elections should be the same as those 
obtaining in regard to the Provincial Lcgislaturc.s. 
But. in view of the fact that the constituencies in 
the case of Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State arc necessarily much larger, it is submitted 
tliat liigher qualifications should be insisted on, on 
the part of the electors for those bodies. Tlicro 
should, however, be effected a reduction in tlie 
amount of property'’ qualification now required which 
will bring into the electorate a large number of 
persons without there resulting any corresponding 
disadvan-tage. As regards the qualifications of the 
candidates for the Provincial and Imperial Legisla- 
tures, no change in those now in vogue is necessary. 


MADRAS. 

23rd February, 1929. 


Present : 

All the hlEMBEKS of the Commission, of the Central Committee and of the Madras Provincial 

Committee. 


Deputation from the Madras Presidency Oriya Association, Berhampore (Ganjami* 


The deputation consisted of ; 

Mr, BHUVANESWAR RUTH, B.A., B.L., Secretary, 

Mr, BHAGIRATHI RATHO, 

1. Major A tike : How long has your Association 
been formed ? — {Mr. Ruth) : It was formed on tlie 
15th May, 1927. 

2. And what is its membership now ? — 1,137. 

3. Has it got branches ? — No. 

*!•. I do not want to go in detail through the 
beginning of your Memorandum, which deal.s with 
general questions, nor do I want to go into the 
general questions of the Oriya-speaking people, 
because the Conference had a good deal about tlic 
general position in Bihar and Orissa. I want to deal 
witli your special case in Ganjam. Will you please 
turn to page 240. Your general complaint is tliat 
whereas other linguistic groups have a majority, or a 
substantial minority, in at least one province, you 
arc in a minority in all provinces ? — Yes. An 
insignificant minority in every province. 

5, As regards tliis province, you state nt the top 
of page 240 that "the Oriya language is not given 
" the currency which is its due, and Oriya litigants 
" and r>’ots are being placed at the mercy of middlc- 
'* men, as the language ofthc predominant community 
" which is prevalent is foreign to them." Is that 
so, because it has been pointed out by the Madras 
Government in 1904 that tlie 1901 census figures 
were unreliable because there were special privileges 
given to Ori 3 'as, many Tclegus declaring tliemseivcs 
to be Oriyas ? — ^That is not so. Tlie fact is rather 
the other way. Owing to the manipulations, we 


might say, ol the Telegu enumerators at the cen.su.s 
in 1911, the OrijNa population in the district was 
shown «is liaving considerably decreased. That was 
also recognised in the census report of Maclms, JOll. 

6. It is claimed that one community manipulated 
the census in 1901 and the other community manipu- 
lated it in 1911 ? — It cannot be. because if tlie Com- 
mission irill call for figures it will be seen that most 
of the enumerators in the district happened to be 
non-Oriyas both in the census operations of 1901 and 
1911. 

7. The otlier side state exactly the contrary. 
However, 1 turn to the next point. You say, a 
little lower down on page 210, "The economic well - 
" being of the Oriyas is altogether unattended to, 
" and the abounding forest and mineral resources 
"of the countrj'- lie unexplored." Is it not a fact 
that those mineral resources arc mainlj’- in the 
fcudatoiy States of Orissa ? — -Not exclusively. 

8. Not exclusivclj’’, but mainly ? — It maj’’ be so, 
but also they are verj’ largely in tlic Agency tracts 
of Ganjam and Vizagapntam wliich we claim as part 
of the Ori 3 ’a countr 3 '’. 

9. I want to call y’our attention to that. You 
say on the next page, page 211, " The !Mala 3 'alees liavc 
" been concentrated all %vit]iin the bounds of the 
" ^^ad^as Presidenc 3 ‘. Sindh is cxclusivelj’ under 
** Bombaj'. Sfmilarlj’ circum-stanccd are the Gujer- 
" atis. Tlie Canaresc population is divided only 
" bettveen Bomba 3 ' and Madras." As a matter of 
fact, they arc div’ided !>ctween the Indian States and 
the provinces ? — ^^Vc were not taking into consider- 
ation the Indian States. Wc had onU* in mind 
British India in making that statement. 
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10 But you are putting forward a claim on the 
f)asis of language. I am just pointing out to 
the difficult^' of a linguistic basis when the lingui^ic 
units are divided between Native States and British 

India ? Yes. but if in British India any community 

is large enough to make a province, it should be 
given a province, apart from the question of some 
members of the community being ^\'ithin the Native 
Stales. ^ . 

11. Then you trace the coiir.se of the Onya move- 
ment, and tlien on page 242 you put fonvard proposals 
for Uic Oriya Province for the future, and you 
that its nucleus would be formed by the five districts 
of Puri. Cuttack. Balasore, Sambalporc, and Angul, 
and then you add the whole of Ganjam district 
except the Revenue Taluq of Chicacolc and the 
entire agency district of Vizagapalam. I will not 
deal with your other claims, because that is another 
matter we have to look into. If you include all the 
Ganjam country^ you are going to include a. large 
number of Tclugus, are you not ? — Yes, but in "^is 
connection wc beg to point out to the Commission 
that the total population of Ganjam, including tlie 
Agency tracts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari 
is 3,231,920 as per the 1921 census, of which the 
Telegu population is 1,132,140. The latter figure 
includes also the Telugu clement in Cliicacole Taliiq 
in Ganjam, Gudam Taluq in Vizagapatam, and 
Godavari Agency area, which we do not claim. 

12. Wc liave tlie figures heio for Ganjam 
(Vol. VI, page 7). It is 834,000 Telegu and 
031,000 Oriya. — That classification doe.s not take 
into account the Oriya and the Telugu elements in 
the Agency tracts. We wish to submit that no such 
differentiation can be made bctiveen tlic Agency 
portions and the other portions of tlie district. 

10. It does not make much diffeience to the 
Oriyas, because that is tlie figure of tlie total Oriyas 
in Ganjam and the Agency tracts. In tlic Agency 
the Ori3’a5 arc (500,000, Uie Ivhonds 300,000, the 
Tclugus nearly 300,000, and there are various other 
details. The broad fact is that you arc not much 
more tlian half in the whole of that area ? — It is not 
so. Though the census figures show Oriyas proper 
as six lakhs and odd, the Khonds and Savaras are 
Oriya-assimilating. and most of them speak Oriya. 

14. I know some Telugus speak Oriya, and some 
Oriyas sjicak Telugu, but you cannot claim them in 
exactly the same position as yoiir Oriyas proper, 
can you ? — But tliat does not apply to the case of 
Oriyas (? Savaras) and Khonds, because they have no 
separate uTitten language, and they have no distinct 
culture and civilisation of their oum. They arc 
assimilating not only to the Oriya language, but also 
the Oriya civilisation and culture. 

15. You mean that they have a culture, but it is 
passing away in favour of Oriya ? — They have no 
culture at all. 

10. They have got a language, have they not? 
— ^They have got a language, but it is not sufficiently 
developed and useful, as will be seen from the fact 
that in all the Government .schools in the Ganjam 
Agcnc 3 » and in the Vizagapatam Agency instruction 
is given to the aborigines only in Oriya. 

17. It is rather a dangerous argument to use, 
is it not, because 1 notice you say that in the Bengal 
area Oriya is so near Bengali that the Oriyas arc 
gradually being absorbed into Bengal. However, 
1 will Icav'e that point. You propose a Governor’s 
Province ? — Yes, we claim a separate province, 

18. 1 do not want to go into financial details, 
hut the broad point is that, put at its best, there is 
not much balance in Orissa and Ganjam between 
revenue and expenditure ? — No, that is not so. In 
this connection I wish to take the Ck>mmission into 
a few details. 

10. 1 do not think it is any good going into details 
here.- — We wish respectfully to contradict that 
position, when it is said that the Oriya Pro^dnee in 
the future will l>c a deficit province. Wc emphatically 
chaim that it will l>c a surplus prov'ince. 

20. it/ryer A itlrt : If you have to have a Governor, 


a council, a university and a High Court, you agree 
that the financial position will be difficult ? I think 
you admit that. 

The Chairman : What is the page ? 

21. Major Aitlc-c : Page 242. That will be a very 
heavy burden, wdll it not ? I do not want to go into 
the detail of the financial position. You suggest 
that you miglit have an arrangement with' the High 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta ? — Yes, for a time. 
If the finances of the province would not justify us 
in having a separate ITigh Court of our own, we might 
be under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High CDurt, 
till we are better off. 

22. The difficulty there is that in Ganjam you 
have a different land tenure, different customs ; 
and different laws have growm up there ? — ^That is 
not a difficulty at all. As it is, in the Madras 
Presidency we have so many systems of land tenure. 

23. I do not think you have quite got my point. 
The High Court in Madras has to know all these 
systems, but if you suggest that you go on to the 
Bengal High Court, you are having people who are 
totally unaccustomed to those systems altogether ? 
-—Orissa proper was for a long time under Bengal, 
and so as far as the main portion of the province is 
concerned there will be no difficulty at all. The 
only difficulty that can arise is in connection with 
the Madras parts. The Madras Estates Laud Act 
is very largely modelled on the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
and we do not think there will be any great difficulty 
in that way. 

24. Supposing you do not even get that, and you 
suggest a sub-province, can you give me your idea 
of wliat a sub-province w'ould be ? — But before we 
venture to do so we may submit to the Commission 
that the idea of a sub-province, though it had not 
been discussed in detail in Orissa proper when we 
presented our Memorandum, has been subsequently 
discussed at very great length in the Oriya press and 
on tlie platform, and the evidence of the witnesses 
wffio appeared before the Commission at Patna, 
advocating the formation of a sub-province for the 
Oriyas, has not been generally approved of by the 
Oriya people, and the sub-province idea is now very 
unpopular. But if the choice is between half a 
loaf and no bread, we would rather prefer to have 
half the loaf than go without any bread at all. 

25. I want to go into the composition of the half 
loaf. What is your conception of a sub-province ? 
— Our conception is very similar to that pointed out 
by Mr. Lionel Curtis in the scheme suggested by 
him on the eve of the Montford Reforms. 

2C. Could you state it, because we have not got 
it before us. Arc you going to have a Lieutenant- 
Governor, or what ? — Our proposal is that tlie 
Oriya-speaking tracts under kladras, Bihar, Central 
Provinces and Bengal should be amalgamated, and 
out of these areas a sub-province should be constituted 
under one or other of the four provincial govern- 
ments. For the other areas in the province we may 
have a sub-provincial-govemment, and over these 
two governments there wdll be a provincial govern- 
ment. We would propose that the reserved subjects, 
w'hich cannot be transferred to the popular control, 
may be entrusted to the provincial government, but 
subjects W’hich should be transferred to popular 
control be entrusted to the government of’ the 
Orissa sub-province and the other sub-provincial 
government respectively. 

^ w’ant to know', what is the- Orissa- sub- 
province government ? AVliat would it consist of ? 
— -Tnerc should be a Governor with two or three 
ministers, and a legislative council. 

Where is the saving as compared with a full 
province ? — It is generally put for\vard on the 
financial ground. The difference is that in certain 
matters of common interest, tliey will be administered 
by the government of the province as a whole, and 
only certain matters of local , concern will be admin- 
istered by the sub-provincial governments. 

29, But from the point of view of expense, what 
would you say on that ?— From the point of view of 
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expense the large schemes of development, which 
are of a provincial character, would be undertaken 
by the central provincial government, and minor 
schemes pertaining to the particular areas of the 
sub-province would be under the sub-provincial 
governments 

30. You have not quite got the point. I was 

pointing out the difficulty of having a Governor and 
sub-provincial legislatures in the province. You 
suggest that it should be much the same in a siib- 
province as in a province ; but with regard to the 
cost of setting up this government, you do not seem 
to save anj’thing by setting up a sub-province ? 
— No exact estimation of income and expenditure 
of an Oriya Province out of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts has yet been arrived at, but we have been 
told that tlie Bihar Government has estimated the 
expenditure 

31 . Sir Hari Singh Goxtr ; That is not the question. 
The question is, what is the difference between the 
expenditure of a sub-province and that of an 
independent province ? — ^The difference would be 
the cost of administering all the provincial subjects, 
minus the cost of administering the sub-provincial 
subjects. 

32. No separate secretariat ? — ^Yes, there would 
be a separate secretariat. 

33. No separate govenior, no separate rainislcrs, 
no separate courts ? — ^There \vould be a separate 
Deputy-Governor and ministers and separate secre- 
taries. hut they would be on a smaller scale. 

34. Major Altlee : A cheaper Governor, and so on ? 
— ^Yes, if we cannot afford the expense, the whole 
thing should be on a cheaper scale. 

35. I do not think tliere are any other points in 
this that are not general questions. I would only 
ask you one other point. In uniting yourself to 
Orissa, you realise that Orissa is subject to very 
great dangers by flooding, and consequent famine 
after Hood, Is not that so ? — But I do not think 
you would make out of that an agreement against 
our amalgamation under a separate administration. 

, 80, But is it so ? Is Orissa subject to flood ? — 

I think every province is subject to natural 
catastrophes. Even the other day doum here we 
had one district subject to such floods. 

37. Your answ'cr is Yes, is it not ? It is very 
subject to floods. Is it not proposed that you 
should have a rather large expenditure in order to 
save Orissa from flood ? — ^Yes, there is now a .scheme 
under consideration. 

38. Would you suggest that that should be done 
by the Government of India, or that Orissa should 
do it under its oum finances ? — AVe think it should be 
done by the Government of India or by the Provincial 
Gov'emment, or tliat a temporary loan sliould be 
taken for that purpose. 

39. A’'ou think you could pay for that temporary 
loan, pay interest on it ? — We have to when wc borrow 
money from others. 

40. The point is as to whether Orissa as a financial 
unit is sufficient to stand by itself ? — ^It can, 

41. The Chairman : Supposing your idea of a sub- 
province, at any rate as a temporary measure, 
seemed the best idea, with what major pro^^nce do 
you wish tlie sub-province to be associated ? — The 
order of clioice, we may respectfully point out, wc 
have indicated in our Memorandum. 

42. I see the arguments, and I ]ia\’e read the 
Memorandum, but I want to know what is the 
conclusion ? — First and foremost we wish to be 
placed under Biliar and Orissa. 

*13. Mr. Cadogan : I want to refer to the section 
in Amur Memorandum headed The special case of 
*' the Ortyas ** on page 239, in which you set out the 
poor condition of your peoples in various provinces. 
You will, 1 am sure, agree with me that you would 
only be able to justify amalgamation in the provinces 
in the sight of your peoples if it brought with it an 
improved material condition. What you are 
suggesting, as far as I can see, is the amalgamation, 
to use your own words, of " the poorest of peoples ** 


among whom “ famine and pestilence arc chronic,** 
and who arc '* in so illiterate and ignorant a condition 
“ tlint they have been officially recognised as a 
“ ‘ backward community ' Well, what would the 
process be of amalgamating tlicse tilings ? To 
improve the lot of your peoples, your new govern- 
ment would be up against two ver\* formidable 
problems, health and education. Tlicn you refer a 
bit later to the financial side of the question as a 
'* bogey/' Taldng into consideration the present 
condition of the Oriya-speaking peoples and what 
would have to be done in order that their lot should 
be improved, surely you could hardly refer to tlie 
financial question as a bogey ? You cannot brush 
the whole financial question aside : you must agree 
it is a vety serious problem indeed ? — It is a very 
important consideration, though not tlie primaty 
consideration in the matter. 

44. This section on page 240 rather seems to infer 

that your people are not getting a fair deal. Take 
tliis sentence, for instance : *' Their educational 

“ needs and requirements have been administered to 
“ with a most niggardly hand " ; and then 
***’*■ '* Oriyas have been most sparsely 

" represented in tlie public servLcc.s in cvcr>' province ". 
Are you suggesting that there is some prejudice 
against your people in this respect ? — Not exactly 
prejudice, 'llie people in whose hands tlic making 
of appointments lies belong to communities otlier 
than Oriyas, and it is very natural for them tJiat 
they should fill in those vacancies by choosing men 
of their own communities, and not us. 

45. Sir A . P. Pntro : The Oriyas do not want a 
sub-proviiice, do they ? — I would not put it exactly 
like that. I would prefer to say that we want a 
separate province of our own, but if for financial 
reasons or other causes such a course is not feasible 
just at present, wc would prefer a sub-province 
rather than be in the present position. 

40. That is to say, the Oriyas want a separate 
province to be formed out of all the different parts 
that are scattered under various governments } — 
Yes. 

47. And in your Memorandum you say that you 
prefer to have the sub-province tacked on to Madras, 
because it is a rich province, and you will be able to 
carry on the administration satisfactorily if the 
sub-province is to be formed ?— Yes, tlxat would be 
one very important consideration in our being 
tacked on to I^Iadras, but wc would prefer to be 
tacked on to Biliar and Orissa. Failing tliat, we 
should be tacked on to Madras. 

48, Sir Hart Singh Gour : Has your Memorandum 
been presented to the Oriya Association ?— A'es, it 
was submitted to a session of the Association. 

49. And how many people were present there ? — 
About 200 odd. 

50, And they approved of it ? — Yes. 

5J, As regards the constitution of a sub-province 
or of an independent province, you have looked 
at the question from tlie theoretical point of 
\new, the point of vie^Y of sentiment of Oriya- 
speaking peoples, as is very natural indeed ; 
but take the practical side of it. If yovir province 
costs something like 4 crores of rupee.s. and you make 
only in, tiie neighbourhood of 2 crores of rupees, you 
go begging for the other 2 crores ? — AVe would not 
say so. Wc would rather prefer to live within 
means than go begging of others. 

' 52. But you cannot do tliat ; that is exactly 
your trouble. You are too proud to beg, and too 
poor to exist ^ — ^I'he first part of your assumption 
may be true, but the second part is surely not. 

53. That is the position ? — No, it is not so. 

54. In ^Tadras they say, “ Wc Iiavc our own com- 
mitments." They do not want to adopt you 
You go and heg next door. Biliar and Orissa will 
say, " Jt is a deficit province. It has a very in- 
elastic income." — Yes. At present it has. 

55. And a proportion of the elasticity is shared 
by your province ? — Yes. 

56. And there is the splitting up of your province 
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into various tributary* and feudatory* states ? — Yes. 

57. Now you have an inelastic income, and Bihar 
and Orissa says, " We are poor people ; we c«annot 
afford to keep another poor kinsman of ours *' ; 
so Bihar and Orissa vdll not take you ? — I beg your 
pardon. I cannot understand how Bihar can say 
that they cannot keep Orissa. It must be Bihar 
that must say so. Bihar and Orissa cannot say 
that. 

58. Supposing Bihar says. “ We are quite ready 
to get rid of you, but we arc by no means prepared 
to receive you with all your encumbrances, and 
you are loading yourself and your incumbrances 
by taking odds and ends from the Central Provinces 
and Madras." That is what the Bihar and Orissa 
people say : " We are a deficit province ; we just 
manage to exist, but we cannot have you with all 
your impediments, with all your belongings and 
additions," What have you got to say to Bihar? 
— Bihar has not said so. 

59. I speak for Bihar and say so ? — ^That 
imprc.ssion seems to be, I would submit, not correct, 
for one reason, that in a debate held in the Legislative 
Assembly on 8th February’, 1927, on a motion made 
by Mr. Nilakantha Das, the Bihar representative, 
Mr. Gayaprasad Singh, fought the whole battle with 
the Oriya member to have all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts under Bihar. 

00. We always do that. We have done that 
consistently for nine years, so long that we have no 
responsibility. — Again, in 1021, a resolution was 
adopted in the Bihar Legislative Council agreeing to 
the adoption of all the Oriya-speaking peoples. 

61. I agree with you on sentiment that you should 
be united under one province. The question on the 
theoretical ground wc all admit. I want you to 
convince the Conference that you have got the ways 
and means, that it is a practical proposition ?*— Yes, 
that it is. 

62. You must establish to the satisfaction of the 
Conference that it is a practical proposition within 
the next five or six years, or ten years, and I am 
simply drawing your attention to that. — ^W^at we 
wish to submit is that priina facie the burden of 
proving that we .should be a deficit province should 
be on those who make that allegation against us. 
Our contention is that no figures of revenue and 
expenditure of the Oriya-speaking tracts have been 
arrived at, yet it is said we are a deficit province. 
Wc have enough evidence to show that wc should 
not be a deficit province though we have not definite 
figures calculated in rupees, annas and pies. 

on. You say on page 212 that " No exact estimates 


" of the revenues likely to accrue from the amal- 
*' gamated Oriya-speaking tracts have been yet 
" made, nor have any authentic figures been arrived 
" at with regard to the expenditure which such an 
" amalgamation under a separate Government 
" will entail, on the lines of the simplified scheme 
" suggested above," Apart from the question 
whether your simplified scheme will work, as we will 
assume, will your province have the same administra- 
tive organisation as the neighbouring province ? 
—Yes. 

04. On that basis you have yourself admitted 
that you have not gone into the rough figures. — 
We have got rough figures. Subsequently we have 
worked them out. 

65. You might get your representatives to interro- 
gate the Government, and ask what would be the 
situation if the Oriya-speaking tracts were placed 
under one government, whether as a separate 
province or as a sub-province. That you have not 
done ? — I cannot agree exactly that we have not done 
that, because only the other day we had elicited some 
figures about the revenue and expenditure of Ganjam 
from the Government of Madras, and more or less 
we have done so elsewhere also. But other means 
are available to us of estimating the revenue and 
expenditure of the future province. 

66. As regards the formation of a sub-province, 
the Oriya people who came before the Bihar conference 
said they would consider the question and would 
submit a supplementary Memorandum. The 
suggestion given to them was that an Oriya Minister 
should be in charge of the Oriya tracts for 
the Oriya-speaking peoples. The Orissa representa- 
tives in the Legislative Council would form an Orissa 
Legislative Committee, who would deal with Orissa 
on the basis that it is a sub-province. In that way 
there would be administrative saving in the cost of the 
Legislative Council, the cost of the secretariat, the cost 
of the High Court and the cost of a separate establish- 
ment, like ministers and members, and so on. That 
was the suggestion made. What you have worked 
out here docs not answer that suggestion at all I 
— ^That may be, but we consider that such an idea 
as you suggest is an unpractical idea. 

07. Then there are two pages in your Memorandum 
which liavc greatly fascinated me, and that is in 
regard to the establishment of a Supreme Court in 
India ? — ^Yes. 

68. Has the establishment of the Supreme Court in 
India, which you mention on pages 244 the 
consensus of opinion of your Association ? — ^Yes. 
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As it is stated in the Statesman of Calcutta that the 
report of Messrs. C. L. Philip and A. C. DijfT on the 
proposed Excision of the Ganjam District from the 
Madras Presidency has been referred to the Govern- 
ment of Madras for opinion, I send herewith a copy of 
the Memorandum prepared by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ganjam Defence League for consideration 
in arriving at the opinion called for by the Govern- 
ment of India. This Memorandum was prepared 
before the publication of the report of Messrs. C. 1- 
Philip and A. C. Dulf. The remarks made in the 
report in dealing with the tracts where the Telugus 
preponderate will strike everj’’ impartial reader as 
extraordinary. While the authors of the report 
admit the artificial nature of the Oriya movement 
so far as the masses are concerned, they apply 
different principles to the tracts where the Oriyas 
and Telugus arc respectively in majority. Their 
statements that “ comparatively few Oriyas (in the 
Parlakiinedi Taluk) know Telugu, the language 
difficulty for them is, therefore, real. But very'' many 
of the Telugus know Oriya " are quite incorrect. In 
fact, they are the reverse of the truth. On tlie other 
hand, in the southern part of the District including 
the Parlakimedi taluk, the Oriyas, as a rule, know 
Telugu, while the Telugus, as a rule do not know 
Oriya. I request that the correctness of this state- 
ment may be verified by a reference to the District 
authorities. The Collector of Ganjam reported to 
the Government in his letter, R. Dis., No. 9112/21, 
dated in/11/21, that the Oriyas in these Estates 
“ (Parlakimedi, Tekkali, Tarla, Mandasa, Jalantra 
" and Budarasingi), practically all know Telugu 
well.*' Messrs. C, L. Philip and A, C. Duff, while 
stating in paragraph 11 of their report that they have 
" consistent!}' avoided the expression of any opinion 
" regarding the feasibilit}' or desirability of amal- 
" gamation,” go out of their way and state as 
follows in paragraph G of their report and support the 
statement by most astounding assertations : “ In 
" fine, if the major portion of Ganjam including most 
“ of the Zamindary areas is taken from Madras it is 
“ only natural that the Parlakimedi Estate should 
" go with the majority, and we cannot find that 
" the Telugu inhabitants anticipate much incon- 
** venience from the possible change.” The Telugus 
of this District protest against this view. So 
far as the mas.se.s are concerned, the Telugus of 
Ganjam are not ” more intelligent, more pushing 
” and better cultivators, more capable of adapting 
” themselves to possible changes ” than the Oriyas. 

N. Ramamurti. 

Berhampur, 

May 29//J, 192,5. 


MEMORANDUM. 

Rk-Bifurcation of Ganjam District. 

I. Historv of thk Oriya ^Movement. 

It is not due to any instance of administrative 
ineptitude or inefficienc}', any miscarriage of justice, 
any social or economic disaster or hardship, or 
any kind of failure under the Madras Government 
that the Orij'a leaders of Ganjam are agitating 
for its excision from the Madras Presidency. 
The idea is foreign in its inception. In the 
old days the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
governed not only tlie whole of Bengal but also 
Assam. Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa. Oudng 
to its enormous charge, the Bengal Government could 
not cope efficiently witli the great famine in Orissa 
in 186G when half a million of people pcrislied. 
Then the Secretary' of State suggested the advisa- 
bility of relieving tlic Bengal Government by 
separating Assam and Ori.ssa. Ten years later, tlie 
idea of uniting all the Oriya tracts under one adminis- 


tration struck the leaders of Orissa. It took 25 years 
longer before this idea penetrated into Ganjam. It 
was there engineered by persons who came from 
Cuttack. One I^Ir. Nalamoni \'idya Ratno of 
Cuttack, started an Oriya weekly at Rambha and 
propagated the idea. The incorrect language census 
statistics of 1901 which wdll be discussed presently, 
gave impetus to the movement and a petition was 
presented to the Government of India in U)03. It 
was on the strengtli of the incorrect statistics ol 
1901 tliat the Government of India made a reference 
to the Government of Madras in December, 1903. 
In 1004 the Government of Madras strongly protested 
against the proposal which w’as dropped by the 
Government of India. On 30th December, 1903, 
the Congress also passed a resolution deprecating tl\e 
separation of the District of Ganjam and the Agency 
Tracts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam from the Madnis 
Presidency on the ground tliat long standing territorial 
divisions which were closely united by ethnological, 
legislative, social and administrative relations should 
not be broken up. In 1912 the Oriy.a leaders renewed 
the agitation after the annulment of the partition 
of Bengal and the creation of the province of Bihar 
and Orissa. Lord Hardinge declared that the 
proposed union of Ganjam with Orissa was " un- 
necessary and undesirable.” The Oriyas approached 
Sir Arthur I^awley and Lords Carmichael and Pent- 
land and were informed that the question would not 
be re-opened. When Mr. Montagu visited India, 
in 1918, they presented a memorial quoting the 
statistics of 1901 census and ignoring those of 1911. 
It is said that the report of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford on the Indian Constitutional Reforms 
favours the redistribution of Provinces on a linguistic 
basis, but we find nothing in it in support of this 
view. In paragraphs 245 and 240. the distinguished 
authors discuss the proposal that existing Provinces 
should be sub-divided into a limited number of 
smaller areas on a linguistic or racial basis. Even 
with regard to this limited proposal, they state as 
follow's : — ’'In spite of the evidence which has 
"reached us of the existence in parts of India of 
” distinct areas or communities whicli are anxious 
” to secede from the larger administrative units of 
" which tlicy now form part, wc feel sure that any 
" general scheme of geographical partition would 
".evoke such strong opposition as would be fatal 
“ to the whole plan. Generally speaking, wc may 
" describe provincial patriotism as sensitively zealous 
" of its territorial integrit}’. Divisions of territorj' 
'• which are not made in response to a popular demand 
" are apt to provoke wide and deep-seated dis- 
" satisfaction.” Even their expression as to the 
consideration of the possibility' of instituting sub- 
provinces in Orissa and Bihar relates to the existing 
province as it is. The authors have not at all taken 
into consideration tlie position of a District like 
Ganjam in relation to the constitution of a sub- 
province. E\'cn for the constitution of sub-provinccs 
there must be a popular demand. It must be by a 
process of consent necessarily by all classes of people 
affected and must not be imposed on the people 
by official action. If a considerable proportion or 
even a strong minority is against the proposal, it 
cannot be said tliat there is a popular demand. 


2, Scope of the Present Enquiry of Messrs. 

Philip & Duff. 

Though the proposal to separate Ganjam from 
the Madras Pre.riclcncy was discussed and negative! 
on several occasions, it was apparently rc-opened in 
tli0 latter part of the last year and a committee 
consisting of r^lcssrs. Philip and Duff wa.s appointed 
to ascertain the genuine desire of the Oriyas of the 
District on tlic subject. The enquiry wns limited and 
oiic-sidcd in its scope. From the communiques 
issued on the subject wc were given to understand 
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that the Telugus and oUicr communities had no 
part or lot in tlie enqn 2 r^^ Consequently, the 
Andhras avoided any counter deputations aiiu 
demonstrations wliich might embarrass the com- 
mittee and might strain the cordial relations existing 
between the two communities, llie Ganjam Defence 
L.caguc, an association worhing with the avowed 
object of opposing the transfer of Ganjam from the 
Madras Presidency, thouglit it advisable not to 
pre-sent any considered memorandum on its behalf. 
The Orlya leaders organised meetings, processions 
and other demonstrations and tried to show to the 
Committee as if tliey emanated from the people, 
while the real truth is that the masses are citlier 
indifferent or averse to the proposed transfer. In 
any case, no action can be taken on the report of 
the Committee without giving the Tclugus and other 
communities an opportunity to state their case. 

Ill Census Statistics. 

Whenever the Oriya leaders speak or write about 
tins subject, they ignore the available Census 
Statistics of population by race and caste and even 
witli regard to language, they’- quote the Census 
figures of 1901 ignoring tliose of the later Censuses 
of 1 !)1 1 and 1 021 ; and by their speeches and Avritings, 
tliey try' to mislead the authorities and the general 
public who have no time to study” the census reports 
into the erroneous belief that Ganjam, with the 
exception of tlie soutlicmmost Taluk of Chicacolc, 
is Oriya country, A careful enquiry will, however, 
show that Tclugus who live in all parts of the District, 
far exceed the Oriy^as. The following statement 
shows tlic total population and the number of 
Oriya speaking people of tiic Ganjam District (plains) 
according to the lost five censuses : — 


Year 

Total 

population 

Number of 
Oriy’a speak- 
ing people. 

Percentage of 
Oriyas to the 
total population 

1881 ' 

3,603,801 1 

748,964 

50 

1801 ; 

] ,580,477 

707,132 

52 

1901 

i 1,689,142 1 

1.274.975 

75 

1911 

j 1,870,823 

958,061 

61 

1921 

I 1,835,562 

1 

081.790 

51 


A glance at Uie above figures Avill at once show 
that the number of Oriy'a-speaking people returned 
in 1001 is extraordinary as compared with the figures 
returned at the two earlier and at the -two later 
censuses ; and it was on the strength of this extra- 
ordinary figure that the Government of India started 
their enquiry', in 1903. Commenting on the in- 
correctness of the ** language ” figures of 1901 
census, the Government of Madras reported in 1904 
;is follows ; — ” The first cause of the inaccuracy’- of 
the Census Statistics is the desire of the Telugus to 
share in the special advantages accorded by Govern- 
ment to Oriy’as. The school fees charged for the 
education of the children of the Oriyas are half 
of those paid by Tclugus and others. As the 
Government desire to employ Oriyas in the public 
offices to a greater extent than at present, it is thus 
believed to be easier for an Oriya tlian for a Tclugu 
to enter the scr\’iccs of the Government. The second 
cause is that, as most of the enumerators in 1901 
were Oriyas. it is probable that they’ entered as 
" Oriv-a-.speaking ” all f^rsons who answered their 
questions in Oris'a. This error would have a great 
effect, as. in tracts where there arc both Orivas and 
Tclugus. a large proportion of the population can 
speak both languages. Thirdly', several Tclugu 


- ■ , ‘ .... as their mother 

longue TeUigu. were probably entered as speaking 


the Oriya language, the enumerators making no 
enquiries as to the language spoken by them at 
home. An example of this was noticed before the 
Censu.s report was published. The Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Census Operations, Berhampore, states 
that at the time of tabulation he found tliat a large 
number of Reddikas (a Tclugu caste which finds 
no place in Table XIII Castes) had been returned by 
the enumerators as speaking Oriya. As, to his own 
knowledge, this was contrary to the facts, he made 
a reference to the Provincial Census Superintendent, 
who issued orders for tlxe tabulation to proceed in 
accordance with the Schedules. The Collector of 
Ganjam reports that there is reason to believe that 
the movement in favour of the proposed transfer 
was on foot in a quiet way before the last census, and 
thus may have influenced some of the Oriya enumera- 
tors in entering in the returns particulars of the 
parent tongue. In a tract where Oriya and Telugu 
are widely spoken, it is natural to expect that the 
mother tongue of the Oriya castes -will be Oriya, and 
that of Telugu castes will be Telugu. The statistics 
showing the distribution of tlie population by castes 
should, therefore, furnish some indication of the 
prevalence of the tivo languages. On examining these 
statistics, it is found that 63,034 Pallis, who speak 
Telugu and reside on the coast, have been treated as 
Tamils by caste. Adding these to the recorded 
population of Telugu caste we find that the number 
of Telugus by race in 1901, including the Telugu- 
speaking Pallis was 818,417, and the number of 
Oriyas was 766,712. The inference from these figures 
is that Telugu should be more prevailing in tlic 
Ganjam District as a parent tongue than Oriya." 
The Census reports of 1881 and 1891 do not show 
the population of the District according to race and 
caste. They were shown for the first time in the 
Census report of 1901. According to this report, 
the actual figures are noted below : — 




No. of persons according 



to race and caste. 


Year. 

1 Telugus. 

Oriyas. 

1901 

755,383 

706,712 


The Census figures of 1911 and 1921 do not include 
castes which contribute Jess than one per cent, 
of the population. They are. however, approximate 
enough for purposes of comparison. Those figures 
are quoted below : — 




No. of persons according 
to race and caste. • 


Year. 

Tclugus. 

Oriyas. 

1911 .. 

1921 

842,415 

844,620 

1 

475,729 

405,990 


From the above figures it is clear that the Telugus 
District number about double the Oriyas. 
It is further believed that, in the northern parts of 
the District, ICalingas, Komatis, Velaraas, ICapus, 
Kalingis, Reddikis, etc., who are really Telugus 
have been returned as Oriyas. In his report on the 
Census of 1001, Mr. Stuart states as follow-s : — " In 
tlic matter of affording informa-tion as to tlie 
nationality’ of the people, the language returns are 
as a rule inferior to the caste and birthplace statistics, 
for a man drops the language of liis mother country 
more easily' than he loses his nationality." AVe beg 
to submit that in deciding the proper locale of a 
I^oplc, tlic race they’ belong to is more important 
than the language they talk. Tlic latter is an 
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accident ; it may change under changed circum- 
stances. The former is a vital and essential matter 
of blood, tradition, and custom, and cannot be 
adopted or discarded at ^W11. One may repudiate 
his language, but not his birth. Hence the argument 
in favour of race should prevail over that of language. 

4. Historical Considerations. 

Tlie Northern Circars came under the British 
rule in 1760, while Orissa was under the Mahratta 
rule and did not come under the British sway until 
1803. Tlie Ganjam District W'as a part of the 
Nortliem Circars throughout the British rule and prior 
to 17GC, under the short-lived French rule as \vell as 
under the Muhammadan rule. Ganjam was a part 
of the Chicacole Circars and was controlled by 
Mussulman authority from Hyderabad for about 
one hundred and eighty years, from about 1571 to 
1753, when the Chicacole Circar, with the other 
districts of the Northern Circars, were granted to 
the French by Salabut Jang, the same Nizam who 
ceded this country to the English six years later, 
though they did not take actual possession of it 
for seven years longer. It will thus be seen that 
Ganjam has for at least three centuries and a half 
been an organic or integral part of the Northern 
Circars. Any disturbance of the prescription of 
such a long period will be keenly felt by us. Even 
under the Hindu rule, Orissa and Ganjam appear 
to have been separate entities, though the demarca- 
tion of provinces was not then so distinct as it was 
since the advent of the Muhammadan rule. Orissa 
and Ganjam formed parts of the ancient Icingdom of 
Kalinga and subsequently of the dominions of the 
Kesari and Gajapati lines of Kings as they do now 
of British India, The mountain spurs which run 
down to the sea on the south of tlie Chilka lake have 
always formed a well-defined natural boundary 
bet^veen Orissa and Ganjam. Hunter states on page 
172 of his Orissa, Vol. I The native Government 
of Orissa practically acknowledged the natural 
boundary as tlie political one, treating as foreigners 
all devotees who came from the southern side of the 
Ganjam river, levying a ten per cent, higher tax from 
them. This distinction found legislative recognition 
in our earliest Pilgrim Law, three years after the 
country had passed under British rule.*' It will 
also be seen from pages 317-310 of Hunter’s Orissa, 
Vol. I, that under the Gajapati DjTiasty (1132 to 
1 .'j32 a.d.) the country south of Chilka formed a 
separate division distinct from Orissa and that this 
southern division refused to pay tribute and that the 
administration of the Ganjetic line continued to be 
merely nominal over it. The following reference 
also appears on page 907 of IMaltby’s District Mamial 
of Ganjam : — '* The wild nature of the conntiy' in 
Ganjam rendered their administration however 
merely nominal, and tliey were probably induced by 
tliese considerations to establish their own servants 
as Rajas or Lords of the Marches to keep the wild 
aboriginal tribes of IChonds and Savaras in check." 
In tlie above circumstances, expressions such as 
*' Dismemberment of Orissa," *' A limb separated 
from tlie body," " Rc-union of Ganjam with Orissa," 
and the assertion tliat Ganjam is the native home of 
Oriyas and Telugus arc domiciled settlers, are opposed 
to historical facts. No Oriya has been able to state 
when, how and by whom Ganjam was separated from 
Orissa. 

5. AdMINISTRATIV'E AND LeGAL DIFFICULTIES. 

If the suggested change be carried out tlie law of 
personal rights, the common law of land tenures the 
enactments relating to the rights of Zamindars, 
Jaghirdars, Shrotriemdars, Proprietors, Ryotwari 
pattadars, Inamdars and Tenants, the laws relating 
to rent and revenue, all other special and local laws 
enacted by tlie Madras Government with special 
reference to local conditions and habits of the people 
liWng in tliis Presidency, including Ganjam, tlie 
methods of administration to some extent and many 


other matters specially suited to the localities, will 
liavc to be dislocated. Again, the common and 
cutomarj’ Jaw of land tenures obtaining in Orissa 
differs from that obtaining in Ganjam. The Ryotwari 
sj-stem of Ganjam requires a special knowledge of the 
regulations relating to remission, irrigation, the Arillage 
s^’stem, and other matters closely touching the daily 
life of the r 3 '^ot. If the system is to be administered 
to the contentment of the people, it must be by 
ofiicers imbued with its principles and trained 
throughout their service in its methods. The form 
of temporary settlements prevailing in Orissa is 
unknoum in Madras. The Revenue and Rent 
Recovery Acts of Orissa and ^Madras Acts 

relating to the administration of Municipalities and 
District Boards arc diflerent, as also those relating 
to hereditary village servants, the land cess and water 
cess, etc. WTiat is more, Ganjam with its pecviliar 
laws and customs would form but a small proportion 
of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, and for the 
administration of tlris small area the officers of that 
Province would have to acquire a special knowledge 
of the laws and customs and would, in any case, lack 
that practical experience which is required for their 
proper administration- Further, tlicre is the danger 
of the laws, etc., becoming stereotyped unless the 
modifications introduced from time to time by the 
Madra.s Legislature, as also the hyc-Iaws, circular 
orders, etc., be also extended to Ganjam as they are 
made. This would in effect mean administration 
of Ganjam by Bihar and Orissa second-hand tlirough 
Madras. If. again, such new measures or modifica- 
tions do not commend themselves to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, they will have to enact such 
modifications as in their opinion are necessary' in 
the .interests of Ganjam for the efficient administra- 
tion of whicli they will be responsible, and this would 
again add to the labours of the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. The large number of Telugus throughout 
the tract and the fact that the bulk of tlie Government 
records have been kept in Telugu \vi]\ render it 
essential for the officers employed to acquire a 
knowledge of Telugu, which is far more difficult 
to learn tlian Oriya. 

G. Impracticabilttv of Amai.gamatio.%*. 

Some of us do not Icxiow how the redistribution of 
India into Provinces on a linguistic basis would help 
to unify India or to consolidate its people into one 
great nation. Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that sucJi a redistribution will bring about the 
prosperit>’, contentment, and happiness of the people, 
no case can be made out for the proposed transfer 
of the Ganjam District to an Oriya Province- It is 
said that overwhelming majorities shall be the chief 
criterion, but bare majorities should j’^icld to adminis- 
trative convenience. So far as Ganjam District is 
concerned, the Telugus are in a majority. With 
regard to the occupation of territory^, the whole length 
of the 100 miles of the sea coast is inhabited by the 
TcUigus, and the hills and slopes arc occupied by 
Khonds and Savaras, who, in common witli the 
Telugus, are of the Dravidian (Turanian) stock. 
The tract of tlie country between is Oriya to the 
extreme nortli, mixed at the middle, and Telugu to 
the soutli. As for the languages, the Ori 3 '^as residing 
in parts of tlic District like Parlakimcdi, 'I'ekkaU and 
Sompeta Talulcs, speak both Oriya and Telugu, while 
tlie Telugus that live in parts of the District like 
Goomsur, Purushottapur, Aska and Surada, speak 
both the languages. In fact, the intermingling of 
the races has advanced so far that one not onlj' has 
been, speaking tJic language of the other but has also 
adopted Uic habits, customs, and manners of the 
other. Thus, the division of Ganjam on the basis of 
race or language presents insurmountable difficulties. 
Again, if Taluks are taken into considcnition, the 
Telugus arc in a great majoriD* in tlic Taluks of 
Parlakimcdi, Tekkali and Sompeta, wliilc it is under- 
stood that many Zamindnrs and other Oriyas have 
consented to the proposed tnmsfcr under the in- 
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flucncc of the Raja of Kanika and other leaders of 
Orissa on tlie assumption that tlie whole of the 
District, with tlie single exception of Chicacole Taluk, 
will be transferred to Orissa. Again, between the 
Rushikulya and Bahnda rivers, Tclugus are in a 
majority in the towns of Berhampur, Tclichhapuram, 
Chatrapur and Gopalpur. The Telugns have de- 
veloped these four towns to their present importance, 
have sunk much capital, and have the largest stake 
in tliem. If a referendum be made to tlie residents 
of these four towns to siscertain their wishes, it is 
certain that the residents will, by an overwh<dming 
majority’, vote against amalgamation with Orissa. 
Again, more than half the estates owned by the 
Orfya J^amindars and Proprietors are mostly peopled 
by the Tclugus. The liXaharajahs of Vizianagaram 
and Bobbili, and the Rani of "VVadliwan of the 
Vizagapatam District possess large landed estates 
in tins district. BcsidCvS, there arc other Telugu 
landed proprietors even in the northern part of the 
df.stricf. Jn tins ])arf of the district, which lies to 
the north of the Rushikulya, Telugu communities, 
like tlic military class of Telagas, the mercantile 
class of Kalinga, Komatis, etc., have large vested 
interests. In these parts there are a large number 
of villages containing a fairly good proportion of 
leJugus. The Goveniment of Madras spent about 
50 lakhs of rupees on the Rushikulya project. The 
project has not hitherto been a paying concern, and 
Jt would be a calamity to allow it to pas.s to another 
Government when several improvements are con- 
templated and it IS likely to prove remunerative on 
the completion of these improvements. If the 
proposed change be carried into effect, Ganjam ^viU 
have to be split up into two portions, one under the 
Madras Government and the other under the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and the effect of 
this will be to efface altogether memories and even 
IJie name of a district which was lovingly cherished 
by the people for a long time. Such a transfer will 
enhtil a cliarge in the locales of official and business 
centres of the district causing immense loss in a 
Variety of ways. 


7, Transfer Nor Beneficial to Oriyas. 

Orissa is, admittedly, a very poor country. It is 
subject to frequent visitations of famines and floods. 
Cmon of Ganjam ^vith such a poor country is not 
hkcly to prove beneficial to the Oriya.s or other 
cominunities inhabiting the district. The contem- 
platcd improvements to the Rushikulya project may 
“■ ‘'”'5 time. The Govemment 
I i h-Klras have always evinced special interest in 
tte solution of the Orij-a problem by the adoption of 

only JiaiX fees in 

SrHi 1 . sdiolarsliips for the 

in tl, ?•' ptiyas, and preferring the Oriyas 

in the distribution of olTicial patronage. In the last 
fccncnation they have made rapid strides in their 
education in hnghsli and vcrnacnlnr and in tlicir 
soiwiccs and local boards and 
councils. The fact that Oriya language was rcco-- 
"s-d wi Uni;-;crsit 5 - of Madrat af long ago as 
until' inl-, " Ijmversitj- of Calcutta ignored it 
Until IBO.I, shows the interest taken by the Madras 
authorities in t!ic progress of Oriyas. Between the 

m Uie Madras Pre.siUcncv rose from 
m 1001.-07, to (UV,71i in 1022-211. In IS'io 
Oierc were only two Oriya ofTicials, the Oriv-i 
ranslalor and the Khond Interpreter. Kow ncaflv 
fb oiTice.slaff is manned by Oric'as. Within 

'l«ade tl&y have risen to tlie pp.4ts of Depnti' 
District^ Educatonnl 
ofiiccr. 11, strict ifcalth Officer and oilhcr MsiHoAi 
Two of thcVhrcreIectc.d 
niemWs from the district in the ftoviLial Legisl^ 

S o,™“ g3;S .tsg fc™ 

special conccjisions ThcvTioiv cniov imri ^ 4 -u ■\J^ the 

CK.vemmc.nt. as their , 


the rest oJ the Oriya population and tliey would not 
have that incentive and facilities for availing them- 
selves of tlie higher education which they now- 
have. The ryots of all communities are likely to 
lose in course of time the occupancy rights which have 
been secured to them by tile Madras Estates Land 
Act 1, of 1008. 

8. Transfer Highly Injurious to Other 
Communities. 

For the proper administration of a country, the 
Government should possess a special knowledge of 
its people ; their language, customs and manners. 
Whereas the Madras Government has grown used to 
the administration of the Oriyas, the Government of 
Bihar and Oris.sa possess no Icnowledge of the Telugus 
who will be completely out of their element in that 
Province, and it is not likely that their language 
will be recognised by that Government. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal opposed the transfer 
of Ganjam. in 1004-, on the ground that the necessity 
of adinmistering to the interests of the large 
population of Tclugus in the district would give rise 
to immense difficulties under a nerv Government. 
The Oriyas number 15,73,942 in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Their language is recognised in courts and 
other public offices and in the daily traffic of social 
and commercial life. They, their rulers, and their 
neighbours have known one another for centuries. 

ffi these circumstances the Oriyas consider them- 
selves to be a foreign unit and a neglected body, it is 
not difficult to forecast the fate of the little less than 
one million of Telegus of Ganjam and the Vizagapa- 
tem agency if they be transferred to Bihar and 
Orissa, where they will, in point of numbers, be 
sc^ely appreciable amongst the millions of the 
Bihar and Orissa population. We beg to submit 
raat it could never be the wish or intention of the . 
Govimiment of -India to inflict such a serious injury 
telugu subjects, who have as counsellors, 
as Civil Servants,^ and as soldiers rendered loyal and 
cons^ncuous service to Government in this very 
district, and have helped not a little in the arduous 
labours by which the kladras Government have 
evolved order and law out of the state of lawless 
disorder m which Ganjam was handed to the British 
Bower. Telugu is universally spoken along the 
Jittoral, and the chief trade and commerce of the 
district is carried on by Telugu-speaking people, 
fhe traders and merchants who visit the hill tracts 
are mosUy Tclugus by caste. Most of the trade 
from Aska and Goomsur side is to Vizianagram. 
Vieagapatam and other places in the Northern 
Lircars ; and in view of the opening of the Vizaga- 
transfer of any portion of the 
seriously jeopardise the commercial and 
of the district as a whole. The 
M mdustry of the district is in the 

I- weavers. A Medical College 

College have been established at 
'^’t ''•"'I'd'a University, also, will be 
the district 

t ‘‘<f™«tage of these institutions if the 
district be transferred. If the district be tacked on 
ft will suffer much by way of 
improvement of the com- 
‘^'“tLict, for the spread of educa- 
tion amongst file tnasses. for improving the sanitatioh 

facffiricl '"Ore irrigational 


0. Co.vci.osto.N. 

touched the question of the Auenev 
as the Government of Jladr-ii gave several wfigh^ 
reasons m their report of 1004 as to why tiie Anenev 

'ni ? ^ Tclugus have been living togetlicr 

reKUo^-SidT h-?''"' "’"f^taining moft ctrdial 
reiatjo^^ anti a bifurcation of the «mii 

intensify the dis.sensions. disputes: and ffic^eri'^gi! 
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which the present agitation has introduced, and will 
stimulate similar agitations in several parts of India. 
We humbly submit that no disturbance of the 
status quo is warranted by historical, administrative 
and other considerations and that any change in the 
existing order of things is fraught with serious 
difficulties for the administrators and is disadvan- 


tageous to the people, and that it will provoke wide 
and deep-seated dissatisfaction and discontent leading 
to prolonged, continuous and much stronger agitation 
from the other communities, who are considerable 
in numbers, who have large and varied vested 
interests and who have greatly helped in the all-sided 
development of the district. 


Deputation from the Ganjam Defence League. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Rao Sahib N. RAMAA1URTI NAYUDU, B.A., 
Retired Deputy Collector and Landholder. 

Rao Sahib M. V. APPARAO PANTULU, Retired 
Extra Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Credit 
Societies and Landholder. 

Mr. G. V, KRISHNAMURTI PANTULU, B.A., 
M.L., High Court Vakil and Landholder. 

The Chairman : We understand you represent 
the Ganjam Defence League. * * *■ I am going to 
ask my colleague. Major Attlee, to p\it a few 
questions to you. 

69. Major A ttlee : When was the Ganjam Defence 
League started ? — {Rao Sahib Ramamurti Nayudu) 
About 1003 or 1004. 

TO. When first you thought there was an agitation 
for the Oriya movement ? — Yes, 

Tl. Can you tell me how many members you 
have ? — About three or four hundred members. It 
has branches throughout the district. 

72. Are they dra\vn mainly from the northern 
area of Ganjam ? Where are your branches, for 
instance ? Your headquarters are at Berhampore ? 
—Yes. 

78. Where are the branches ? — (1) Sompeta, 
(2) Baruva, (3) Ichchhapuram, (4) Chakapur, (5) 
Aska, (0) Russcllkonda. And after the recent Puff 
agitation, even (7) Parlakimedi and (8) Tekkali 
have joined. They never expected that their case 
would come under review. 

74. You make the point first of all, 1 think, tliat 

the Philip-Duff Report was one to consider the 
views of the Oriyas, and that the views of the Telugus 
did not come before them ? — ^The Philip-Duff Com- 
mittee w'as appointed in order to find out ■whether 
the Oriyas had a genuine desire for the amalgamation 
of Ganjam with Orissa. The Telugus were not 
heard, and Messrs. Pliilip and Duff said they were not 
going to hear the Telugus, though, afterwards, it 
seems that they did hear some Telugus. The 
Ganjam Defence League did not appear before the 
Philip and Duff Committee. They state in their 
Report : We have ourselves consistently avoided 

the expression of any opinion regarding the feasi- 
“ bility or desirability of amalgamation of Ganjam 

nath" Orissa.” Howcv'cr, tliey made some side 
remarks about the Telugu tracts •^vhich were quite 
unwarranted and c.xtraordinatyu 

75. We have got that further on ? — I base myself 
on the census figures. If you will allow’ me to speak 
I will do so. 

76. I was going to take you shortly through these 
points. I will take the first point first, if 1 may. 
There is a question which you raise with regard to 
hoNv far the people are bi-lingual. You say in the 
southern part of the district the Oriyas do know’ 
Telugu ? — Yes. In the northern part, tlie Telugus 
do know Oriya for the most part. 

77. And the Orijns know Telugu ?— In the 
northern part the Telugus know Oriya for the most 
part, and in the sou^ern part tlic Oriyas know* 
Telugu well. 

78. You have a statement at page 251, I 


see, in which it is said -that the Parlakimedi Estate 
should go w’itli the majority ? — Certainly. Its 
Orij’H population is only 18 per cent. My contention 
is that race and caste form a more important factor 
than language. A person may discard his language, 
but he cannot discard his race and caste, and I am 
going to show from census statistics that tlie Telugus 
are about double the Oriyas in the Ganjam district. 

79. We have got that figure. 1 am coming to that 
point. — I have got extra figures than those given in 
the Memorandum. That was prepared long ago. 

80. I am taking the language question first. On 
that question of language, you say that the census 
statistics of 1901 were incorrect ? — Incorrect ; that 
is clear. 

81. The Oriyas say that the later statistics were 
incorrect ?— I will give my reasons for that. 

82. What are the reasons ? — Of course, the census 
statistics of 3 901 sliowed that 75 per cent, of the 
population were Oriya-speaking. The previous tw’O 
censuses of 1881 and 3891 showed about 50 per cent. 
Oriyas and 50 per cent. Telugus. Even the census 
figures of 1001 showed that the Telugus and Oriyas 
were about half and half, but there is one mistake. 
63,034 Telugu PalJis were returned wrongly as Tamils. 
If you add these 63,034, the Telugus numbered 
818,417, as against 700.712 Oriyas. I have a state- 
ment showing the figures of Telugu and Oriya popula- 
tion according to the last five census returns— — 

88. I do not think it is any good our tr^’ing to 
thrash out detailed figures here. We have got the 
general picture. It does not matter whether it 
sways a little one way or the otl»er, but in the whole 
of Ganjam you might say that tliey vary round half 
and half. One side says it is more the one way, 
and the other side says it is more the other way. — 
I say that tlie Telugus number double the Oriyas in 
15)11 and 1921. 

84. That is not the figure we have got here ? — I 
have got the figure. 

85. We have a census figure here whicli shows 
Uic total population 1,835,090; number of Oriya- 
speaking people, 031,000 ; and j’ou say Telugus 
-834,000 odd, Oriyas 405.000 odd. That adds up to 
1,200,000. WJiat has become of the odd 000.000 
that disappears ? — ^That is tlie population of castes, 
whicli are less than one per cent of the population. 
For the purposes of compari.son tlicre are e.xcludcd, 
both from Telugus and Oriyas, castes of persons 
who number less than one per mille. Even Mr. 
Molony in his census report says tliat Telugu castc.s 
in 1911 were 473 per 1,000 of the population, and 
Oriya castes 262 per 1,000. 

86. The question I am asking you is this. The 
two figures you have given me amount to just over 
1 , 200 , 000 . The total population is, you s>ay, mther 
over 1,800,000. What has become of the 600,000 ? 
— They are Mussulmans and laniils, and castes 
which number Icsstlian one per mille of live population 
excluded from these figures. 

87. The census figure is {>31,000 Oriya speakers 
for 1921 ? — Yes. 

88. You saj’ there are only 405,000 Oriyas ? — That 
is language. This is on account of race or ca.ste. 

89. Is your point that there arc 500,000 Oriya- 
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speaking people who, although they speak OriyE. 
«'irc not Orij’as by caste ? — Yes. They inclnde also 
castes which are Jess tlian one per miUc of the popula- 
tion. besides Tamils. IMnssulmans and Animists who 
live in the plains. 

no. You want to make caste the distinction and 
not language ? — Yes. Jlr. Stuart says, on page 9T 
of his Report, paragraph 22 : " In the matter of 

'■ affording information as to tiie nationality of 
*' people, the language returns are, as a rule, inferior 

to the caste and birtli-place statistics, for a man 
*' drops the language of his molher country more 
*' casilv than he loses his nationality.” Race and 
caste are more important than language in deter- 
mining a <|uestion o£ this nature. 

01. You have given me Telugu castes 840,000: 
Oriya castes 405,000. What castes arc tlie odd 
50().()00. these elusive people ? — I have already 


answered this question. 

02. But who are tJiey ? They are not Tclngu 
castes ; tliey arc not Oriya castes ? — ^As I have 
already told you, they may be T'kioslems, Tamils, 
Animists, and also Telugu and Oriya castes who 
number less than one per mille of the population. 

D.'l, Of course, if you admit tliat, it rather knocks 
it on the head. There may be a couple of hundred, 
or a very small number ? — My figure is corroborated 
by Mr. Malony, who gives as Telugu castes 473 per 
thousand population, and Oriya castc.s 262 per 
thousand. That is a quotation from the census 
report. 

04. Let us take that point on your caste position. 
Do you say that tliere arc may people who arc 
Oriya-speaking who belong to Tclegu castes ? — Yes, 
tliey arc enumerated as squeaking mostly Oriya. 

Szr A. P. Patro : I think in the case of Reddikis, 
e.spccially of Telugu castes, they are put down as 
Onya-speaking peoples. 

f)5. Major Attlee : The trouble is that the other 
people say just exactly the opposite.- — This is not a 
figure of mine. All this is based on Government 
reports. 

PC. We will leave that point for tlie moment. You 
deal with the historical position, and you say that 
for tlircc centuries and a half Ganjam ” has been 
” an organic or integral part of the Northern 
Circars.” — Yes, and it was so from time immemorial. 
The Govenimcnt of India state in one place that it 
is diflicult to break with the prescription of one 
centurj'. What do you think of breaking witli the 
prescription of several centuries ? 

07. In a country’’ like India, witli a very long 
history, any party goes back as far as it wants to. 
Some go back 1 ,000 years, and some 300 years. — We 
go upon hi.story, that is all ; we go upon facts. Not 
one of these figures is mine. They are all from the 
official statistics. 


08. You point out on page 253 a number of difh- 
cullic.s ? — It is all taken from the Madras Govern- 
ment Report of 1904. 

09. I am only just bringing out 3'our points. — 1 . 
will enumerate the difficulties, if you like. I have 
merely summarised them in the Memorandum. 

TOO. We do not want to overload the thing with 
detail ; we want to get out the main points you have 
made. The main point you have made here is that 
there are a large number of different customs, and so 
on, that arc quite different from tliose of Orissa, and 
in your view that makes a very groat dilTiculty in 
amalgamating these tracts. Is that so ? — Yes. 

101. As a rule tiic people would like to go, if there 
was to l>c any change, with their zamindars. For 
instance, you have a big zamindarL in Parlakimedi, 
have you not ? Would you like the people to go 
with that ? — Certainly not. As soon as the PliiUp- 
Dufl report was published, the people of Parlakimedi 
organised a big meeting in which they passed a 
nunitwr of resolutions, and they have even asked the 
Raja of Parlakimedi to cliangc his opinion. I can 
give YOU Uic resolutions passed at the Parlakimedi 
mcetnig. Nolxxly ever thinks that the British 
Government would ever remove Parlaldmedi, Tcltkali 


and Sompeta, where there are so few Oriyas, from 
the hladras Presidency. I do not think they will 
inflict such a gross injury upon the .Telugu people. 

102. You think the people's views should prevail 
and not necessarily the zamindars’ ? — ^The views of 
the people should prevail ; certeinly not that of the 
zamindars. 

103- Do you apply the same reasoning to Parl- 
akimedi and Jejqjore ? — But there are other diffi- 
culties. I think the administration of the Madras 
Government is the best ever knOAvn. 

104. On page 254 you say that the transfer would 
not be beneficial to Oriyas, and finally you say that 
as Madras is a better Government than Bihar and 
Orissa, you would rather stay in Madras ? — ^That is 
my opinion. 

105. From your Imowledge of the district in what 
direction does the trade run ? Does it run towards 
the north ? — It runs towards the south, and it will 
run more so when the Vizagapatam harbour is fully 
developed. 

106. Taking the agency tracts they have not got 
much communication with the rest of the country ? 
“They have. 

107. Mr. Cadogan : On page 254 you speak of the 
sympathy which the Madras Government evince in 
the welfare of the Oriya people. You say " the 
” Government of Madras have always evinced special 
” interest in the solution of the Oriya problem by the 
” adoption of liberal measures, such as charging 
” only lialf fees in schools and colleges, instituting 
” scholarships for the special benefit of the Oriyas 
” and preferring the Oriyas in the distribution of 
” official patronage.” You have just now said that 
the Oriya people are the best judges in the matter. 
May I read to you what they say ? They say : 
” Their educational needs and requirements 
” have been administered to with a most niggardly 
” hand ? ” — Certainly not. If you compare the 
statistics of a decade or two, you will find the progress 
made by the Oriyas in education. 

108. You do not agree with that ? — ^No, I do not 
agree. 

109. Do you mean they prefer to remain as they 
are ? — ^Yes, they prefer up to this day. 

110. I will again read to you what the Oriyas 
say : ” Nowhere do the Oriyas succeed in getting 
” their due share of representation o\ving to the 
” power and influence wielded adversely by tlie 
” people of the predominant communities.” You 
do not agree with that ? — 1 do not agree. Influence, 
wealth and sympathy arc on their side. The 
zamindars are the richest persons, and they have 
advantages over the Telugus. Take the statistics 
for the last 20 years, and see what progress they have 
made under the Ikladras Government, in the matter 
of appointments in the public service, in their 
educational qualifications, and so on. They were 
backward in education in the beginning ; but now 
they have progressed very much. There are three 
deputy collectors among them, and two or three 
district munsifs. I can give their names, if necessary. 
I do not think there are equal numbers of Telugus 
from the Ganjam district holding similar appoint- 
ments. 

111. They have no just grievance ? — ^No. 

112 . Sir A. P. Patro : You have no objection to 
the formation of an Oriya province ? — No ; I have 
nothing to do with that. 

113. As representing the Ganjam Defence League 
and the Telugu people of the Ganjam district, you 
raise no objection to the formation of an Oriya 
prorince and bringing the Oriya-speaking people 
under one administration ? — I have no definite ideas 
on that point. 

II*^- The Telugu people of the Ganjam district 
and the Ganjam Defence League have no objection 
to the formation of an Oriya province, that is, all 
the Oriya speaking tracts being brought under one 
separate administration ? — ^That is the general opinion. 
I hav'c got my own individual opinion. 
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115. Lord Burnham : That is only so long as you 
do not bring in the TeUigu-speaking districts, is that 
so ? — Where it is a mixed population, they do not 
want to be brought into the Oriya province. 

Sir . jp. Patro : Is that your view ? 

The Witness : That is the view of the people. 

110. Your opinion is that the purely Telugu 
portion should be excluded from the Oriya province 
if there is one formed ? — Yes. I say it is impossible 
to divide Ganjam into such areas. All along the 
coast there are the Telugus. 

117. The majority of the people beyond Rusliikulya. 
say the Chatrapur, Gussur and Balligoda divisions, 
are mostly Oriycis ? — The Ganjam Defence League 
objects to their transfer. 

118. When they are predominantlj’^ Oriyas, what 
objection could there be for their being annexed 
to the Oriya province ? — -I have given the adminis- 
trative difficulties. There are also the legal diffi- 
culties. For instance, we have got the Mitakshara 
law here, while they have the Dayahhaga law in 
Orissa. Again, even in cases where the Mitakshara 
law is applied, its application there is quite different 
from its application, in this Presidency. 

110. Do you not think that the Ori 3 "as will be in 
a more prosperous condition and their culture will 
be improved if they are brought together under one 
administration ?-*— No, I do not think so. I tliink 
the Oriyas of the Ganjam district ^viU be in a better 
condition if they remain in the Ganjam district. 

120. But the Oriya people tliink that thc«r con- 
dition \viU be improved by being in a separate 
province ? — That is on account of the influence of 
the Oriyas of Orissa. The movement originated 
in Orissa. The ^Tadras Government dealt nnth that 
question, and the Government of India also said 
^at they were convinced of the arguments advanced 
by the Madras Government for not taking away any 
portion of the Ganjam district to Orissa. 

121. Khan Bahadur Khalif-ul-tah Sahib: How 
many municipalities are there in your district ? — 
Three. 

122. How many Oriya chairmen arc tl\ere in these 
three municipalities ? — One, Parlakimedi, Theotlicr 
two arc Telugus. 

128. So far as the District Board is concerned, 
who is its president ? — An Oriya. 

124, How many members represent Ganjam in 
the Legislative Council ?— -Three. 

125. Of tliese, how many arc Orij'as ? — One. 
There were two previously. Furtlier, the zainindar 
of Kallikota and Atugara represents the landholders' 
constituenc}'. 

12G. Mr. Siva Rao : Some time before you were 
laying stress on the fact that all those who arc classed 
as speaking Orij’-a do not necessarily belong to the 
same caste or race or community ? — Yes, that is my 
point. 

127. You also tried to make out that they are 
classed for census purjwses as Oriya-speaking people. 
They are etlinologically different ? — ^Ycs. 

128. For instance the Kalinga Koraatis and Reddis 
arc Telugus as a race, but tliey are classed as Oriya- 
speaking people ? — Yes. 

129. So in taking the census of the Oriyas and in 
deciding wliicb people should be tacked on to the 
Oriya province, you suggest that caste or communitj' 
should also be taken into account ? — Yes. 

130. Your objection, so far as I understand from 
tliis Memorandum, is to the dismemberment of the 
Ganjam district. You do not want tliat any portion 
of tlic Ganjam district, even the predominantly 
Oirya-speaking portion, should be tacked on to any 
other province ? — Yes, that is mj'’ point. 

131 . What is your reason ? — I have already said, 
they are administrative and legal difficulties. 

132. MTiat are the legal difficulties? — There is 
the Mitakshara law here and Dayabhaga law in 
Orissa. 

133. Sir Hart Singh Goitr : What do you mean by 
administrative difficulties ? You speak of the 
Dayabhaga law being a law of Orissa ? — Yes. 

R 


134, I never heard that ? — It is in Bengal. Orissa 
was a part of Bengal. 

135. There are portions of Bengal which arc 
subject to the Mitakshara law ? — hlitaUshara law 
as administered by the Calcutta High Court is 
different from tlie Mitakshara law as administered bj' 
the Madras High Court. 

13G- What are the otlier difficulties that you 
see ? — ^The revenue administration is quite different. 
The ryotii^ri system is peculiar to Madras. Here 
there are village officers dealing with the Collector. 
There arc no such village officers dealing with the 
Collector in Orissa except in a few Government 
estates. Again the Bengal Tenanej'^ law is extended 
to Orissa and tlie Madras Tenancy law is quite 
different. Our ryots have got occupancj- rights. 

137. On tliese very grounds the Oriyas want to 
get away from you ? — At tlie expense of the ryots. 

138. you, as a representative of the Tclugu- 
speaking people, do not want to allow the Orij'as to 
separate from the Madras Presidency, they urge the 
very same reasons, the difference in the Mitakshara 
law, tlie difference in the revenue administration, 
and so on, for separation from the ^^ad^as 
Presidency ? — T do not know how it is beneficial 
to the Oriyas. 

139. That question was put to them, and they 
ssiy that their separation from the Madras Presidency 
is beneficial to them, and they say they do not see 
why the Telugu people should object to that ? — I 
beg to state that it is a question of the educated 
classes tiydng to aspire for the loaves and fishes of 
the office. It is they that say so, TJic masses do 
not say so. 

1*10. You do not speak for the Crij^as ? — I speak 
for the ryots. 

141. As you have got a right to speak, you will 
agree that the Oriyas also liavc an equal right to 
speak for themselves, do you not ? — It is prejudicial 
to the interests of the Oriya ryo^s, who form the bulk 
of the Oriya population. 

142. You claim a right for j'ourself to speak. You 
must give equal right to tlie Oriya people to spcnlc 
for themselves, and, if they ask for separation, 
separation must follow ? — That will affect also 
the Telugu ryots who arc intermingled with tJie 
Oriyas. 

143. We leave out this intermingling. Bui where 
the Oriya population is in a majoriri’, say more than 
50 per cent — and there arc tracts in the Ganjam 
district where such is the case — ^thc Orij’as liav’c an 
indisputable right to separate from j^ou if llicj” so 
wish ? — I doubt it. The prescriptive right is witli 
us. 

14-1-. Now you have come doxNm to the prei»criptivc 
right. What is a prescriptive right ? — It is the 
right to enjoj' long established privileges. The 
Government themselves say that it is difficult to 
break with the prescription of one century. The 
Telugus liave been enjojdng certain righl.s as ryots, 
and they will be put into difficulties if -any portion 
of the district is tnmsfcrred. 

145. Lord Burnham : I have got only rivo questions 
to put to you in order to clear up your views to ti\e 
Conference, Do I understand you to say in the 
first place that in the division of districts where the 
race and language may differ, your opinion is that 
race ouglit to count, and not language ? — Yes, 
exactly. 

140. Speaking for the 1‘clcgu-spcaking community’, 
you are of the opinion that the administration in the 
Presidency of Madras is better Uian that in the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa ? — I do not make any 
comparison. I only sa^* tliat the administration of 
the Govevnmcnt of Madras is very good. I do not 
know aiijdJiing of the administration of other 
provinces. 

147. Have you anything to add to what you have 
alrcadj' stated ? — T \\-nnled to discuss the census 
statistics. I \\*ant to say that the Government of 
India have already decided this question once in 
1904, and their opinions arc recorded. 
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Memorandnm submitted by the Madras Presidency Moslem League. 


To The Rt. Hon’blc Sin John Simon, M.P., President 
of the Indian Statutory’ Commission, 

Dear Sir, 

You may have realised by this time that most of 
the vital problems of India's future turn on the 
hiiifics of Hindu-Moslcm relations. Therefore no 
constitution proposed from a Moslem standpoint 
can be complete, unless it takes into account the 
Hindu standpoint also. The political differences 
among the Hindus, resulting from their division, into 
Sikli and Jain, Brahmin and Non-Brahmin, touchable 
and untouchable, had made it difficult for the Madras 
lYesidency Z^foslem Teague to understand tlie 
general standpoint of the Hindus as such, when the 
passing of the Nehru Report by the All-Parties 
Conference and its subsequent ratification by the 
All-India Congress Committee furnished the League 
with the desired basis. The Special Committee 
appointed by tlie League has drafted the Memoran- 
dum on that basis, and this fact and the time required 
for getting the draft approved by the Council of the 
league explam the delay in submitting the Memor- 
andum for the consideration of the Joint Free 
Conference. 

(By Order) 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) .Rtn. JIUAZZAM, B.A.. n.L., 
Advocate, IVtadras High Court, 
General Secretary, 


Introductory. 

India s unique Problems. The most suitable 
constitution for a country is the one which takes 
mto consideration all the general and special 
conditions of that country. What with the different 
communities and castes inhabiting this country, 
what with the multiplicity of languages spoken here 
and what with the divergent civilisations and cultures 
existing m this extensive land, India’s constitutional 
that of a country, but pre-eminently 
that of a continent. Tlierc are at least two dominating 
cultures m this country, viz., the one represented bv 
tile Hindus of the Aryan Stock, and tlie other by the 
Muhammadan conquerors of India— not to speak of 
the ancient Dravidian or Non-Brahmin culture and 
tiic modem European culture, popular with the 
younger generation. Another problem taxing the 
brain of the Indian constitution-maker is the e.xistence 
of autonomous Indian States with lieroditarv 
sovereigns, the venerable representatives of ancient 
Indian civilisation, culture and constitution 
occupying a peculiar position as tlic faithful allies” 
the King-Emperor of India. The 
prohlem of a future Indian Constitution becomes all 
the more complex by the very reasonable contention 
of tlie Indian princes tliat in view of the treaty obliga- 
tions, the British Government is not entitled ^to 

mni'.r u r " their allegiance to an autono- 

mous Iiidi.in Government, and tliat in case that 
Goxemnient be made responsible to the people of 

f .should be placed directly 

under the control of His ^rajesty. ^ 

ironv It is a tragic 

w ^ ‘'en'oeratic authors of the Nehru 

of's^K h'i*” the application of the principle 

of sclf-dctcmimation to British India, have not 

to iim InS- that princi^e 
to tin. Indian rulers by suggesting constructive 
proposals _for safeguarding their privileges in the 
proposed Commonwealth of India " ; ^ but have 
cler erly contented tiicmsclvcs with n criticism of the 
argumcnt.s of Sir Leslie Scott and the vamif aid 

!l: 

°f this Act^” d-scl.arged 

Cndcr these circumstances, the Preside,, cy 


Moslem League believes that the recommendations 
of the Nehru Report as accepted by the so-called 
All-Parties Conference, held at Lucknow, and in fact 
though not formally, submitted to the Statutory 
Commission as the unanimous demands of the 
Indian people — though at best they be the demands 
of a large section of the Hindu community — ^^are at 
least in certain respects one-sided and defective. 

Plan of the Memorandum. As it is desirable to 
represent to the Statutory' Commission the Moslem 
demands in their exact relation to the recommenda- 
tions contained in Chapter VII of the Nehru Report, 
and as the League has reason to believe that the 
British Commissioners as well as their Indian 
Colleagues are fully conversant with the Nehru 
recommendations, it craves their indulgence to submit 
its proposals, for the sake of convenience and brevity', 
in the form of comments on the recommendations. 


COMMENTS ON THE NEHRU REPORT. 

Constitutional Status of India, etc. 

Recommendniions 1 and 2 . — In the beginning of both 
tfiese recommendations the words ■' Subject to the 
limitations imposed hereinafter” shall be added. 
As the problems of the Indian States and the diver- 
gent communities do not exist in the other dominions, 
no provision has been made for the solution of the 
problems in the respective constitutions of the 
dominions. In India, however, limitations have to 
bo imposed on the constitution. 

Definition of Citizen. 

Recommendation S.. — ^The League is in agreement 
with this recommendation. 


fundamental kiohts. 

Recommendation 4..— The following shall be added 
nftcr tile word ” unemployment ” in clause xvii ; — 
,, The parliament shall also make effective laws to 
_ develop indigenous industries by establishing 
" schools and bj' other means, to prevent 

• • of grain, especially rice and wheat, from 

India and to provide employment for the poor 
citizens.” 

considers this addition indispensable, 
so that the starving masses of this country may get 
enough bread to eat and a piece of cloth to cover their 
shame. As members of the different legislatures will 
Iw people belonging generally either to the rich or 
the middle class, they may not think it wortii tiieir 
while to undertake legislation for the solo benefit 
ol the masses, unless there is a statutory provision 
compelling them to do so. 

The following .shall be added as clauses (xx) and 
(xxij in recommendation -J. : 

, (xx) Conslilulional safeguard for religious neutrality. 

,, affecting the religion or any 

__ religious or important social custom of 
■■ shall be undertaken 

uitlnn the limits of the Commonwealth." 
^“PS’inrd for the autonomy of the Indian 
Arnfes. No legislation affecting the rc- 
.. of the Commonwealtii and any 

__ Indian State or any State and a province 
or any Indian State with another shall be 
_ undertaken except in tlie manner here- 
inafter provided." 

the'mTro£v^ Witli a view to preventing 

sSB iiSS"' sss; 

British India. ' ^ parties and statesmen in 

Parliament. 

uord Rcprescntativc.s ” the words 


(xxi) 
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" and a Chamber of Princes ” shall be added and the 
'word “ and " shall be omitted. 

It is not fair to subject the Indian States to the 
Commonwealth, without giving them representation 
in its Parliament. As there are practical difficulties 
in giving them representation, in either of the proposed 
bicameral chambers, the League considers it but 
just that there should be a legislature to represent 
the states and their governments. 

Tleconimey^dations 0 io 8.' — ^The League i.s in general 
^agreement with the recommendations. 

Recommevdaiion 0. — Franchise too wide. The 
franchise proposed for the House of Representatives 
is too wide and, if adopted, will result in a quite 
unwieldy number of voters. Such a franchise udll 
prove disastrous to the Moslem community, in which 
owing to the purdah system many of the female 
voters will not be able to exercise tlieir francliise. 
The League proposes that the present franchise may 
be widened by giving the right of vote to any citizen 
paying Rs3 annually in the form of any tax, to all 
Indians graduated abroad, to all graduates of Indian 
Universities and Oriental academies and to all 
teachers in recognised public institutions. 

Recommendations 10 and 11. — ^The League is in 
general agreement witli recommendation 10 and 
endorses recommendation 11 subject to the following 
proviso 

Provided that the presidentship of tlie Hovises of 
“ Parliament shall go to a Hindu, a Muhammadan 
" and a Christian by rotation.” 

Recommendation 12. — To this the League has no 
objection. 

Recommendation 13. — The following proviso shall 
be added at the end of the recommendation : — 
Limitations on the discussion of religious subjects. 
” Provided that, notwithstanding any provision in 
” this Act or in any British or Indian Law for the 
” time being in force, the Parliament shall not, with- 
" out the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 

** discuss any bill, resolution or motion, affecting the 
” religion or religious or social customs having the 
“ force of religion of any community whatsoever and 
” no such bill, resolution or motion shall have legal 
” effect unless three-fourths of the membens, 

” representing such community in the Parliament and 
” present at the session, vote in favour of the bill, 

” resolution or motion. The Governor-General shall 
" decide whether a bill, resolution or motion affects 
“ such religion or cu.stom and may, if satisfied tliat 
” tlie religion or custom is so affected, accord the 
necessary sanction for tiic discussion on the bill, 

" resolution or motion, or otherwise refuse such sanc- 
“ tion. An appeal against such sanction by tlie 
'* Governor-General may be preferred to the King 
*' in Council aii^' member belonging to tlie 

“ community affected.” 

Recommendaiions 14 and 15. — The League accepts 
the recommendations sxibjcct to tlie deletion of the 
phrase “ not including the Indian States ” in 
recommendation 14-. 

Recommendaiions 10 io 21. — The League is in 
general agreement vdth the recommendations subject 
to the following proviso : — ■ 

” Provided that nothing in recommendations 1C 
*' to 21 shall apply to bills, resolutions or motions, 
relating to Indian States mentioned herein under 
” 21-A and 21-B.” 

The following shall be added as new recom- 
mendations 21-A and 21 -B after the above proviso : — 
Recommendation 21 -.^. — Reference of Bills, etc., 
on certain subjects to the Chanther of Princes. No 
bill, resolution or motion or any provision or section 
thereof on an}’’ one or more of tlie following matters, 
passed by the House of Representatives and Senate 
shall be presented to the Governor-General for his 
assent or otherwise come into force until the bill, 
resolution, or motion has also been passed by the 
Chamber of Princes, namely t — 


(i) Any matter arising out of treaties, engage- 

ments, sanads or any other document or 
documents between tlie British Government 
and the Indian States or princes or between 
the Commonwealth Government and the 
Indian States or princes. 

(it) Any matter relating to the contribution by 
any State or States towards the exp>enscs 
of the maintenance of the Army, Na\'^'. 
Air Forces, or generally towards the defence 
of India as a whole or relating to the par- 
ticipation other\vise of any State or States 
in such defence. 

(iff) Any matter connected with tlie share to be 
allotted to a State or States in any custom 
or other duties or pilgrimage or any other 
taxes collected ivithin the territories of the 
Commonwealth or any provincial Govern- 
ment and vice versa. 

(iv) Any dispute between the Commonwealth or 

any province and a state regarding land 
boundaries, water supplies, irrigation 
canals, drainage, embankments, water 
storage, water power, etc. 

(v) Any dispute between two or more states 

about matters mentioned in sub-clause 
(iv) supra or 

(vi) Any other matters prescribed by law, 

Recommendatioji 21-B (a ). — Constitution of the 

Chamber of Princes. The Chamber of Princes shall 
consist of 300 members, who shall be composed of 
(1) such number of members representing each Indian 
State or group of States as may be compatible with its 
population and political importance, such members 
to be elected by constituencies established by law in 
Indian States, and (2) an equal number of members 
from each State or group of States, nominated by the 
State Governments to represent them. 

(b) There shall be a President and a Deputy 
President for the Chamber of Princes. The Covemor- 
Gencrnl shall nominate an official representative of 
the biggest Indian State in the Chamber as its 
President. The Deputy President shall be elected by 
the Chamber from among its members. 

(<;) The period for the continuance of the Chamber, 
the privileges, immunities and powers to be held, 
enjoyed and exercised by it, and the manner of holding 
sessions, the dissolution, and the other necessary 
procedure shall be such as may be prescribed by 
His Majesty the King in Council. 

Functions of (he Chamber of Pritices. The 
Chamber of Princes may, on its own initiative, 
introduce and pass any bill or resolution, or motion 
on matters specified in recommendation 21-A, Any 
bill, resolution, or motion, when passed by the 
Chamber, shall be sent to the House of Representa- 
tives for confirmation. If the bill, resolution, or 
motion be passed by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, without any alterations or amend- 
ments, or with alterations or amendments, acceptable 
to tlie Chamber, the resolution or motion shall become 
law' and in the case of a bill subject to the assent of 
of the Govemor-GeneraL 

If the bill be rejected by both or cither of the 
Houses, the Governor-General may certify the bill, 
if he so tliinks fit. Against such certification by the 
Governor-General, an appeal shall lie by any House 
of Parliament to the King in Council, wliosc decision 
shall be final. The resolution or motion so rejected 
shall lapse if not passed by the House or Houses w'ilhin 
a period of one year from the date of such rcjeclion. 

(c) (?) I'hc Chamber of Princes shall take into 
consideration any bill, resolution, or 
motion sent to it by the other two Houses 
of Parliament under recommendation 
21-A, and may pass the bill, resolution or 
motion with or without any alteration 
or amendment or miiy reject tlic same. 

(ii) If such bill, resolution or motion is passed 

by the Chamber without alterations or 
amendments or with alterationsoramcnd- 
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rnents, acceptable to the other Houses of 
Parliament, the resolution or motion shall 
become law and in the case of a bill 
subject to the assent of the Governor- 
General. 

(jVi) If such bill be rejected by the Chamber or 
passed vath alterations and amendments, 
unacceptable to botli the Houses, the 
Governor-General may certify the bill, 
if he so thinks fit. Against siich a 
certification an appeal by the Chamber 
shall lie to the King in Council, whose 
decision shall be final. Any resolution 
or motion so rejected by the Chamber 
shall lapse, if it is not passed by the 
Chamber within a j^ear from the date of 
the rejection. 

The CoMMomvEALTH Executive. 

I^cccnnmendations 22. 23, 2-% and 25. — ^The League 
generally endorses the recommendations subject 
to the following proviso to be inserted at the end of 
recommendation 23 (b) : — 

" Provided that the Prime Minister shall select 
'• at least two of his ministers from the elected 
“ Moslem rvlembers of Parliament.” 

High Commissioner, etc,, and Financiae 
Control. 

I(ecoj}wie7idaUons 20 and 27. — The League accepts 
the recommendations. 


The Provincial Legislature, 
Jiecowmendations 28, 29, 30 anrf 31. — ^Thc League 
endorses the recommendations save the one about 
franchise as explained in the comment on recom- 
mendation 0. 

lieco}Hinend(itio?is 32 a7td 33. The League accepts 
tlie recommendations subject to tlie followmg 
proviso : — 

" Provided that the legislatures of the provinces, 
where Moslems are in a majority, shall elect an 
tt ^loslem member of the legislature as its 

,, ^fcsidcnt and that the legislatures of other pro- 
^ vinccs shall elect an elected ^loslem member of 
the legislature as its Deputy President.” 

liccoinmejjdaiio7ts 34, 33 mid 3G. — The League 
agrees to these recommendations subject to the 
addition of the following new recommendation : — 
liecommemlcition 30 -.^, — Litnitation o/t the discussion 
oj reugwus subjects. Notwitlistanding anything con- 
tained in this Act or in any provison of any British, 
inciian or iocai lair for the time being in force no 
provincial legislature or any local body established 
under any law of the Coiiiinomvealtli or any Provincial 
r "itiiout the previous sanction 

tesolution or motion 
altectiiig tlie religion or religious or social customs 
having the force of religion of any community 
soever. and no such hill, resolution or motion shall 
have legal eiTect. unless tiirce-fourtlis of the members 
representing sucli community in the legislature or 
local body and present at tlie session or the meeting 
a Qtc in favour of the bill, resolution or motion. 
The Coventor shall decide whctlicr a bill, resolution 
affects such a religion or custom and may, 

th.tt flic religion or custom is not so 
affccteil, accord tJic necessary sanction for the dis- 
cussion on the hill, resolution or motion or other- 
wise refuse such sanction. An appeal against such 
unction may be preferred by any member belonging 
to tlie commimity aflectcrl to the Governor-General, 
whose dcci.smn duill bo final. 

Jlrcouuncr.dalion.^ 3T lo 42._-Tlie 1 cacuc is in 
general agreement witli the recommendations. ' 

Tin: Provincial Executive. 


Kecommendaiion 44 shall be recast as follows : — 
The Governor shall appoint for every province 
" an Executive Council consisting of not less than 
" seven ministers. The Provincial Legislature may 

sanction for every Minister an allowance not ex- 
” ceeding Rs3,000 per mensem, exclusive of the 
*' travelling allowances.*’ 

The following proviso shall be added to recom- 
mendation 45 : — 

” Provided that in provinces where Moslems are 
“ in a minority the Chief Minister shall select at- 
" least two of his ministers fiom the elected Moslem 
” members of the legislature,” 

The Judiciary. 

Reco77wtendaiions 40 io 52. — The League agrees to 
tlie recommendations subject to the following proviso 
to be inserted at the end of recommendation 4G : — 

” Provided that the number of Moslems in the 
*' Supreme Court shall, with due regard to the 
“ requirements of efficiency, be at least one-third 
” of the sanctioned strength of the Court. 

High Courts — Constitution. 

Peco7}i772endaiio}is 53 io G6. — ^The League generally 
endorses the recommendations subject to the 
following proviso at the end of recommendation 34t — 

” Provided that in provinces where tlie Muham- 
” madans are in a minority at least oiic-fifth of the 
” Judges of the High Court shall be local Muhamma- 
” dans.” 

The League has been constrained to suggest tlie 
addition of the proviso with a view to avoid the 
repetition, in any othei province, of the deplorable 
state of affairs prevalent in Madras where there is 
absolutely no I^loslem representation on the High 
Court Bench, there being no Moslem among the 
fifteen Judges of the Court. 


Property, Revenue and Finance. 

Iiecof7tme7idaijons 67 io 74, — The League is in 
general agreement witli the recommendations. 

Defence. 

J^eco77ifnet7daiio7i 75. — ^I'he League approves of the 
recommendations subject to the addition of the 
words ” the President of the Chamber of Princes,” 
after the word Staff ” in item 7 of sub-clause (d) 
in recommendation 75. 

Reco}n77ie7idatio7i 76. — The League accepts the 
recommendation conditional upon tlie insertion of 
the woTxls. ” and the Chamber of Princes/* after the 
word. Representative.^. ’ * 


The Civil Services, 

Jiccom77ie7tdaiio77s 70 io 84. — ^The League is in general 
agreement with the rccommendafcion.s. 

HeccmnenUation 85.— The Beague is strongly 
opposed to the recommendation as has been made 
clear in Uic comment on recommendation 21. Tlie 
proposed new recommendations 21-A and 21-B will 
make it unnecessary to refer any difference between 
^mmonwealUi and tlic States to the Supreme 




i’ikuv list: lib. 


liecounncndatiou 80.— Tlie League accepts the 
rcOTmmendation subject to the following proviso 

redistribution does not 
the Moslem majority in any province 
timn that when any language other 

^ common language of 

lS?an‘scripti"«“"S" - 

Muhammadans decplv resent the 
muschmvous propaganda carried on.^und<i the 

pSS o TnlV- ’'i^'-' '•?"K‘'cge understood in many 
parts of India and spoken by Jtuhaminadans and 
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that it deserves to become the national language of 
India. The fact is that Hindi such as written in 
Dcvanagiri character is current in. Benares and a 
few places around it and in some parts of the Bombay 
Presidency ; whereas Urdu is tlic language mostly 
spoken and written in the northern parts of India, 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay and Sind. If a handful 
of persons in the four provinces have any inclination 
to leam Hindi, it is the result of anti-Urdu propa- 
ganda carried on by the Hindi Pmcliar Sabhas and 
Congress organisations ; and the demand of the 
League that Urdu language may be made the 
common language is, therefore, based on bare facts 
and justice. 

Amendment of the Constitution. 

Recomvtcndaiion 87. — ^Thc League endorses the 
recommendation subject to tlie following proviso : — 

“Provided that no sucli bill shall become law until 
“ it has been passed by a tAvo-third majority of tlic 
“ members of the Chamber of Princes." 

Communal Representation. 

Recommendations I to IV.' — Legislatures. The 
League is diametrically opposed to the recommenda- 
tions about communal representation. It is strongly 
of opinion that the time is not yet ripe for the intro* 
duction of joint electorates. It fears that the 
comparative ignorance, poverty, and want of political 
EAvakening among the Moslem electors will make 
them tools in the hands of the candidates and clever 
election agents of the otlier communities. WTien 
even the officials in the Punjab think that in that 
province where the Lloslems constitute 55 per cent 
of the entire population, the chances of a Muham- 
madan candidate as against a Hindu candidate in a 
joint electorate Avould be less, it can be easily 
imagined what the position of the Moslems of this 
Presidency would be, in case the system of joint 
electorates is introduced. It is true tliat a remedy 
is suggested in the reservation of seats for minority 
communities under joint electorates. But it is a 
poor consolation, for though tlie required number of 
Muhammadan candidates Avill certoinly be elected 
by a Hindu majority, the sense of personal and party 
obligations to the majority will never alloAV them to 
boldly advocate Moslem rights as they otherAvise 
woAild do. Another novel method suggested is that 
a pure!}*’ Moslem electorate ma}^ elect a panel of 
Moslem candidates, out of whom the mixed electorate 
shall elect the required number. In the opinion 
of the League, this method Avill not be an efficacious 
remedy for the evil of joint electorates. Thus the 
Moslem position Avould become far worse than it is 
at present. The League, therefore, advocates 
Separate Electorates and Separate Representation 
in the legislatures on the population basis and also 
recommends that one-third seats in the central 
legislature should be reserved for the Moslems. 

Local Bodies. In vieAV of the fact tliat the field 
of local Government is the training ground for the 
future administrators of India and in vicAv of the 
political importance of the Moslem community, it is 


necesKiry that its members should have this training. 
This can be done by a provision that tlie president- 
ship of all local bodies shall go by rotation to a 
Hindu, a Moslem and a Christian, as experience has 
shOAAH that the enlightened Hindu Councillors feel 
great reluctance in having a Moslem President. 

Steps should also be ’taken to give to the Moslems 
representation, proportionate to their population, in 
local bodies, such as the Local Boards, Slunicipalities, 
Universities and Bar-Councils. One might have 
expected that the "very enlightened and political- 
minded electors to the Bar-Council and the Senate of 
the Madras Universit^s Avho oppose the principle of 
separate electorates tooth and nail, would have by 
their action removed the misapprehensions that tire 
minorities have about the efficacy of tlie joint elector- 
ates in getting them due representation ; but it is 
an irony of fate that these electors haA’e not elected 
one Muhammadan out of thirty elected representatives 
of the registered graduates in the Senate, while the 
advocates, belonging to a particular community 
have elected ninety per cent, of the members of their 
community, especially those having the good fortune 
of residing in the metropolis of the Presidency, 
of whom not one is a I^Ioslem. The League is con- 
vinced that the attitude of such an enlightened 
electorate is a full justification for its demand lor 
Separate Electorates. 

Public Services. There is a clamour in certain 
interested circles that Communal Representation in 
services is the mortal enemy of Efficiency. Efficiency 
is the result of high mental and moral qualities, 
coupled with experience. If the Moslems as a com- 
munity be Jess efficient as public servants— -though 
as a matter of fact they have discharged the 
responsibilities of the highest posts of the State 
wi^ credit and reputation — it can be due to the fact 
that tlicy have very few opportunities of getting 
experience in such services. It is, therefore, essential 
tliat it .should be provided by statute that the Moslems 
should be given their due share in the civil, military, 
naval, and aerial services. It may be pointed out 
that their courage and fearlessness makes them 
specially suited for the three last named serv'ices. 
is there any need to add that they have special 
aptitude for police Avork, as admitted by the Inspector- 
General of the Bombay Police in his evidence before 
the Commission ? In fact the aclmowledged policy 
of the Government regarding the Indianisation of 
ser\dces Avill not prove a success, unless Moslems are 
more largely appointed to executive and other 
responsible posts. 

Redistridution and Status of Provinces, 

Rccommcudalion V . — ^Thc League is firmly of 
opinion that Sind should be separated from Bombay, 
irrespective of any financial or other considerations, 
and would suggest tlie deletion of the phmse in the 
recommendation beginning with “ after '* and ending 
with “ necessaiy'." 

Recommendations VI and VII , — The League has 
no objection to recommendation VI and strongly 
favours recommendation VII. 
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Present : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee, and of the Madras Provincial 

Committee. 

fDURTNG THE FjRST PART OF THE EVIDENCE OF The MaDRAS PRESIDENCY MOSLEM LEAGUE, LoRD 

Burnham was in the Chair). 


Deputation from the Madras Presidency Moslem League. 


The deputation consisted ol : — 

Mr. MAHOMED MUAZZAM, B.A., B.L. (Ad- 
vocate), Secretary. 

Mr. S. M. SHAREEF KHAN, B.A., Assistant 
Secretary, 

Khan Bahadur S. K. ABDUL RAZZACK, M.L.C. 

Chairman, Saldapet Municipality. 

Mr. MAHOMED MUKARRAM, B.A., B.L., Advo- 
cate. 

Khan Bahadur MAHOMED SADULLA BADSHA, Ex., 
M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur MIR MUZHERUDDIN, B.A., Retired 
Assistant Director-General, Post and Telegraph. 
Khan Bahadur M. ABDULLA GHATTALA, 
Advocate, was also present. 

1. The Chnimmn : » * • In tiie Memoran- 

dum yon have gone on tlic basis o{ showing in what 
respects you agree witli or differ from the recom- 
mendations ot the Nehru Report ? — (Mr. Muazzam) 
Ves. 

Sir A . P. Patro : I do not know whether tlic 
deputation accepts tlie Nehru Report. 

2. The Chairman ; I will ask them. Is it the 

case that in the main you agree with the Nehru 
Report ?— On tJie main points we differ, and that 
IS witli regard to separate electorates and — 

3. I will take you throngh it ; but is it the case ? 
It was asked by Sir A. P. Patro whether vou do 
agree with the Ncliru Report in general, in the 
main ?— In tJie main we differ. 

4. Then I had better take you through it. and 1 

wjll a.sk you on the points you make here wliether 
you will e.xplam yourselves. I sec on point 4 
Fundamental Riglits, you want to add. alter clause 
xvna Hie words : " Parliament shall also make 

cllcctive laws to develop indigenous industries by 
_ e.sta!ilishmg industrial schools and by other means, 
^Trevent the e.xport of grain, especially rice and 
wheat, Horn Indm, .and to provide emplovment for 
the poor citizens " That has got a r.atlier familiar 
sound to some of us in reference to proposals at 
Home, ^^ould you mind telling us e.xactly what 
you mean by that ’—That is explained just below : 

■■ considers this addition indispensable, 

_ so that ttc starving masses of tliis country may get 
enough Iwcad to eat and a piece of cloth to cover 
Uicir sluame. As members of the different Lcgisla- 
•• ,V=’°"8‘"e Bcnerally either to 

" h +1 middle class, they may not think 

•• the f*' i^''"' r uudertake legislation for 

• • ^ , . ’’'^"efit of tlic masses, iinles.s there is a 

«atutop- provision compelling them to do so." 
tin,, 'ranted to press the restric- 

“ ^ certain exfent. 

thV InT of ^ by preventing exportyou will improve 
nt-frin ?— Aot preventing it, but 

c^ort^f^v^caramTHce' 

?-Ve.s ; 


ought to be prevented, but some restrictions ought 
to be placed on it. 

8. How would that provide employment for poor 
citizens ? — ^That is something different, “ and to 
“provide emplo^^ment for the poor citizens.” That 
refers to the establishment of indigenous industries. 
That wll provide employment for the poor citizens. 
The more the industries, the more the employment. 

9. Have you, in your own mind, any special 
industries in this Presidency ? — Cottage industries. 

10. I want to get it clear. How do you propose 
to ensure employment which is not given on account 
of Uic market at present ? \Vhat would you do ? 
Would you give so much bounty for cottage in- 
dustries ; would you make grants of money ? — Yes. 

Then you lay down that the following should 
be added as clauses (xx) and (xxi) : ” No legislation 
'* affecting the religion or any religious or important 
social custom of any community shall be undertaken 
within the limits of the Commonwealth.” Would 
you like to explain that ? — Except in the 
matters tliercinafter provided. On page 258, 
recommendation (xxi) is : “ No legislation affecting 
relations of the Commonwealth and any Indian 
‘ State or any State and a province or any Indian 
State with another shall be undertaken except in 
the manner hereinafter provided.” Tliat ” except 
'in the manner hereinafter provided” refers to’ 
(xx) and (xxi). 

12. rhe last part is new, is it not ? The twciity- 
nrst has not been proposed in any report we have had ; 
the part you have just read out ? — I su 2 >posc you have 
got it there ? It is in this JTemorandum. It is 
page 258. 

13. T understand you want to provide safeguards 
for your own community ? — Yes, that is right ; 
and while we do that, we are providing safeguards 
lor other communities also, 

11. And you wish to provide that any Bill affecting 
the religion or any religious or important social 
custom of a'ny community shall have no legal effect 
unless tliree-fourths of tlic members representing 
tJie community affected vote in its favour? — Yes. 

lo Not only three-fourths of the members, but 
tiircc-fourths of your own members ? — Yes. 

10. And who would enforce this ? The Govern- 
ment of India ? It is no good p.assing legislation 
unles.s you can enforce it ?— That would form part 
haveWnfomoTt" ' Government of India would 

^ 'h tbc Constitution, but 

unless tlm individual citizen Avould enforce it in the 

Hehif'' ' + 'W'ficult to say where his 

rights ivere touched ?— If a religious matter is 

omcMos?em'^^7> ‘"'Gated, iinfess three-fourths 
acre!. T m '* affecting tile Moslems) 

agree to it, it Will not become law. 

ti-^Hnif " 1 °* .‘"e's’ation only ; it is adminis- 

>" -^egard to Law and Order and 
Communal disorders ; it may he in rog.ird to the 
Smices, what proportion you Uiink you ouglit 
to have m Hie Services ?— 1 do not refer toHirScr- 

'oSl ’customs Ti*^' '■''’’gious O'- important 

social customs. This .,s wh.at I s.ay ; A'o legislation 
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afiecting religion or any religious or important 
“ social custom." 

19. You only mean the practice of religion ? — 
Tl\e practice of religion . 

20. That would arise in regard to communal 
disorders, would it not ; because as a rule they take 
place on account of the violation of some religious 
custom ? — Yes. 

21. I come back to this. Who is going to enforce 
the law ; the Government of the Presidency, or the 
Government of India ? — So far as this province is 
concerned, the Government of the Presidency. 

22. And you think those safeguards will be sufficient 
for the Mussulmans ? — I think on that question 
the safeguard of three-fourths of the members 
representing the community voting for or against 
it will be a sufficient safeguard. 

28. I understand that with regard to law-making : 
but law-making is a very small part of life, and I 
am thinking more of the daily life of the people. 
How are you going to enforce these things in that 
respect ? But you are satisfied that it can be done 
hy tlie Government of the Piesidency ? — I think so. 

24. That means that the Governor or the Govern- 

ment will have to say whether the custom of your 
community is violated or not ? — Yes, if it is a matter 
affecting the religion of any community 

25. Yes. quite so : but you have got to have that 
interpreted, and I presume it will be the Government 
of this Presidency, which may be, and probably will 
be, composed of people of other creeds than your own. 
and they will have to say whether the customs of 
your Muhammadan religion have been violated or 
not ? — And whether it is a religious matter or not 
will have to be decided by the Government, 

20. You have confidence in the Government — 
Brahmin or non-Brahmin — protecting your religion ? 
Oh, I see you say in page 200 that the Governor shall 
decide ? — Yes. 

27. I did not notice that. Then that does not 
mean the Government ; it means the Governor him- 
self ; not In Council, but the Governor himself ? 
—Yes. 

28. Then with regard to page 259, recommendations 
in regard to franchise, you propose that the franchise 
shall be the same both for the Central Legislature 
and the Provincial Legislatures ? — Yes. 

29. In both cases it shall be based on the payment 
of RsS for any purpose of taxation ?- — Yes, 

30. You are not in favour of adult franchise ? — 
With this exception, that the purdah system among 
the Muhammadans in India excludes a verj'^ large 
number of v'oters. Apart from that we have no 
objection. 

31. I do not quite follow. You are in favour of 
manhood suffrage, you mean, and not of adult 
suffrage — that is, only for men ? — Adult suffrage 
comprises females also. 

32. But manhood suffrage obviously docs not. You 
are in favour of manhood suffrage ? — Yes. 

88. But not adult suffrage ; not men and w'omcn ? 
— Yes, .that, is it. At page 259, we say : 

" Such a franchise will prove disastrous to the 
“ Moslem communit 3 ^ in which, owing to the purdah 
" system, many of the female voters Avill not be able 
“ to exercise their franchise," 

84.' And you would extend it also on an educational 
basis ? — Yes. 

35. ‘I see you are in favour of the presidency 
of the Houses of Parliament going to ^luhammadan, 
Hindu, and Christian by rotation ? — Yes. 

30. Without reference to the number of their 
representatives ? — That is so. That refers to what 
are styled the Central Legislatures — the Houses of 
Parliament. 

37. You are not in favour of a general right of 
discussing religious subjects, are you ? — No, we are 
not. 

38. As being too provocative ; too dangerous ? — 
Yes. 

89. Then you arc in favour — 1 understand this 
is connected with it — of separate electorates for 


communal representation ? — Yes. wc favour that : 
we want that. 

40. Have 3 ’ou anything .special to say about that, 
beyond tlie general arguments ? — Tho only thing 
I would say about the separate electorates i.s this, 
that wc have experience of these mixed elcctoratc.s 
in the municipal elections of tlic city of Madras, 
which is divided into a number of wards, and in each 
ward wc have what are called the joint mixed 
electorates, Hindus and ^luhammadans both voting 
for a certain individual. What happens is tlmt even 
in a ward where these two communities may be 
equally divided in numerical strength, at the time 
that the electoral roll is prepared it is found that 
owing to the economic backwardness of the Muham- 
madan communiW there arc a lesser number of 
M\ihammadan voters on the electoral roll than there 
are of the Hindu community ; and then, another 
difficultj^ is that in all these mixed electorates we 
have fotmd that unless the ^lussulnian candidate — 
at least, that i.s our experience during the last two 
or three municipal elections — is backed up by the 
Congress party, he has not been successful. The two 
councillors we have now on the municipal corporation, 
who are Muhammadans, came into the council just 
because they were backed up bj' the Congress Party, 
and those whom the Muhammadans alone backed up 
were not successful, because of the large number of 
voters in the mi.xed electorates, who arc Hindus. 

41. You say that the reservations of seats " is a 
" poor consolation, for though the required number 
" of Muhammadan candidates will certainly be 
*' elected by a Hindu majority, the sense of personal 
*‘ and party obligations to the majority will never 
" allow them to boldly advocate Moslem rights as 
*' they otherwise would do " ? — Yes. 

42. You say that under joint electorates tho 
Moslem position would become far worse than it is 
at present ? — That is so. 

43. And then you say you must train Muham- 
madans for government ; " train them in regard to 
" local bodies for the future administration of 
'* India " > — ^Ycs. 

44. ^^^lat about the franchise for local bodies 
and communal electorates ? \\ffiat do you think 
about that ? You are in favour of having separate 
electorates for local bodies ?— Yes. For instance, 
in District Boards we have not got cv'cn one President 
of a District Board elected — a Muhammadan. I 
mean. There is not one instance in which a single 
Muhammadan has been returned to any District 
Board unless ho has come in by nomination ; not 
by election ; so far not one instance — so that even 
there wc require a separate electorate for tliesc 
statulorj'^ self-governing bodies. 

45. W'Imt proportion would you ask for locnl 
bodies ? You would have separate electorates for 
what proportion of the local bodies ? Have you made 
out any proportion of Muhammadan members, say, 
on your local boards ? Do you want them the same 
as in the Legislative Council ? — Yes. 

40. Then you deal also with communal represen- 
tation in the Public Services ? — Yes. 

47. And you say Moslems are specially fitted for 
scrv'icc in the military’, naval and aerial services. 
You point out that their courage and fearlessness 
makes them specially suited for tlaesc scr\’ices ; 
but they are not debarred, as Muhammadan.s, from 
the public services, are they ? — They arc not. 

48. In the militar 3 % naval and aerial service.^, 
it depends on recruiting ? — Public Sersdees arc more 
or less a matter of patronage, apart from efficiency. 

49. In the north, of course, I need not tell you, 
Muhammadans arc a predominant part of the 
military servdcc ? — ^Ycs. 

30. Therefore, they arc not debarred as Muham- 
madans. I am not talking of the Civil Serv'ice. but 
of tlie military', naval and aerial service.^ ? — Wc 
advocate the employment of more Moslems in tlie 
military services. 

51. But they arc a majority at present in the 
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Punjab, I think ? — That is only one province : but 
not in all. 

52. But taking India as a whole, they are, possibly. 
My point is that nobody is debarred as a Muham- 
madan from being in the militniy' service of the 
Crown ; on the contrary', they are encouraged ? 
— No, we do not for a moment say that, 

50. You want them licre ; vou want them in 
M.adras ? — Yes. 

5-V. In regard to the Civil Service and the kindred 
Services, what do you think j*ou ought to have 
there — wliat proportion ? — So far as this Presidency 
is concerned, I tJiink at least twenty per cent. 

55. Onc-fifth ? — And that has been fixed by the 
Staff Selection Board constituted bj’tlic Gov'ernment. 

5(». Tliat is for future recruitment ? — Yes. 

57 I'hat is in excess of tlic proportion you have 
on tlie Legislative Council ? — Yes. 

58. And then you say, I believe, that in provinces 
where Moslems arc in a minority, at least two of 
the ministers should be IMoslems ? — Yes. Since we 
liavo had these Reforms, from 1900 up to now. 
there has not been one Muhammadan minister in 
Madras 


50 Where Moslems are in a majority, as they arc 
in Uie Punjab, what number of ministers do 3 'ou 
require there ? Do 3 'ou require a majority of 
ministers ? — The ministers there uill be probably 
al'iout the ratio of population. They are a majority, 
and probably the number of ministers vAW be reflected 
in that. 

(If) In Bengal, where ^'■ou have a majority of the 
populatjon. but not a majority of the electorate ? 
— I here, again, the Mo.slcm ministers will predomi- 
nate. They u'ill naturally be in a majority. 

Cl. Is your majority of the ministiy, and the 
majority in anj' case, Hindu or Mo.slem, to be based 
on population or on electorate ; because in some 
cases, as in Bengal, the majority of the population 
is not the same as tlic majority of the electorate ?— 
Wc have not considered that question so far as our 
l^csicicncj^ is considered. 

01!. Generally speaking, though, of course, as 
Moslems 111 India, you arc not shut out from the 
henuces ? — We are not. 


0!!. .^re you in favour generally of what is called 
Inutanisatiou oC the Services ? — Generally we are. 

Ot. But not c.vcept Moslems arc appointed to 
executive and responsible positions— I lliink tliosc 
arc youi own words ? — Yes. 

os You arc not afraid of I^aw and Order bcinij 
m the hands of a minister of another faith than 
your own ?— I tlunk for another ten yeans, or at 
least anoUicr five years. Law and Order sliould be 
^“''crnor of the province. 
aa CoJoiie! Lane-Fax: Where do you say that 
Tr ,‘^‘=^,M'^->i?randum ?— (A’/mn Bahadur Mir 
Mta:kertid,ii „) Wc have not said that in the Memomn- 


nl.V i' ) ^ A ^ thought that was im 

phtd ? You arc emphasising the Moslem's fitness 
for responsible ofilces ’—{Mr. Munzzam) Y’es 

you say definitely Giat you are ir 
.our of Law and Order being rescr\-ed to th< 
Cmiemor for five or ten years ?— Y'es. and if we d< 

‘snbLr'-i V ^yarcliy. and make cverj 

M Transferred Subject, and have no reserves 

a m OrdefiT advocate I.av 

a r Governor foi 

.inotjicr five 3 ’cars. 

ihal’' “n"* Tolnt out. of course, tliai 

lli.it IS Dyarchy in another form ?— Yes. it is bu' 
under Uie present conditions we feci it is necessary 
Ord ' V™ '™" ‘i, ""e Witliout lalw anc 

in cminSi M time “ylhi A tr”^' '“A” 
but at jiresent we do noS tliink it is adv^abre."' 

th.it the nnmbcr of M.'.slciris i.Um.V P^^'dec 

• shall, with due regard to B,!. 

it^arci to the roquiremcnts o 


** of cfTiciency, be at least one-thircl of the sanctioned 

strcngtli of tlie court.” Surely, ” With due regard 
“ to the requirements of efficiency,” can only mean 
one thing- It means that you are not guided by the 
community to whom the individual belongs. Tlien, 
if that is so, I do not see how you could guarantee 
one-third of the sanctioned strength of the court 
to be of the Moslem community. I only ask this 
question because we have often had this suggestion 
that a certain proportion of posts in certain scr\dccs 
•should be guaranteed to a certain community, 
and 1 never know whether it means having regard to 
efficiency or without regarding efficiency at all ? — 
What we say is this, on page 200, that the number 
of Moslems shall be one-third ; but, of course, they 
ought to be efficient. 

72. I do not say that there will not always be 
a sufficient number of Moslems to fill the posts, but 
it might be tliat there might not, if you had due 
regard to efficiency ? — I do not suppose it is the case 
that Government cannot get at efficient men from 
the different communities. There are efficient men 
in every community, and whoever may be appointed 
ought to be thoroughly efficient to discharge the 
duties of a judge of the Supreme Court; but what 
we advocate is that the Moslem Judge.s on the 
Bench should be at least one-third of tine total 
number. 

73. Irrespective of their efficiency ? — ^No, 

74. It is possible that there might not be a sufficient 
number of competent people, and then I do not see 
how you can guarantee it ? — We do not advocate a 
Muhammadan dummy to go into the High Court 
of Justice. ^^Tloevcr goes there miist be efficient. 

75. Xhc Otninnaft : I suppose you would like 
to know who would be the judge of that efficiency, 
Mr. Cadogan ? 

The Witness : The local Government. 

70. Colonel Lanc-Pox : As regards what 3 ^ou have 
said alwut objecting to the transfer of the subject 
of Police, its being made a transferred subject ; 
I wonder why you say you want the present system 
to remain for another five or ten years ? Do you 
think that tJie communal tension is going to be very 
much modified in five or ten years ? — In the present 
conditions wc do not think it safe for these two 
departments to be handled by the ministers, but in 
the course of another ten 3 '^ears we feci that there 
will be more harmon 3 '^ between the two communities. 

77. But, surely, the test is not a p^iod of time; 
the test is when the intensity of tlie feeling has 
died down ; and if I was a Muhammadan I should 
certainly ask for somebod 3 '^ "the judge of when 

it is safe for the Police to be transferred, when tlic 
tension had died down sufficiently. It is not a 
question of actual time, five or ten years ; it is a 
question of the intensity of the feeling ? — Exactly 


78. Why do not you ask for the time when your 
community is satisfi^ > — That is what I mean. 
That is only approximate. It may be fifteen or 
t\vcnty years. {Khan Bahadur Mir Mmheniddin) 
Or it may be two years. 






XL iiuiy ue never i — j c,., ow. 

80, Colonel Lanc-Pox : Wffiy do not you suggest 
tliat some authority should be set up as an authority 
to judge when your community fecks sufficient^- 
subject to be transferred ? Would 
ten years ? 

(Mr. liluazzant) The idea was that in the course of 
another ten 3 "cars or so the position may be better 
than now. 


— wus someone wno naa th' 

po^^cr o judge . I think there may be bette: 
fechngs between the ■t%vo communities in the cours< 
^ another ten years, and then it may be time cnougl 
to get these subjects handled by the ininistcFs 
Tliat IS only approximate. 

82. But if you give it a date, it is always dangerous 
It means people agitating after that time ?— The idcE 
was la So long as this discord and dissension remain: 
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it is not safe to have these subjects handled by the 
ministers. 

83. I see what you mean, but I think you are talcing 
a very ineffective way of getting it. WHiat you want 
is an authority to decide, not a particular time at 
which the decision shall be taken ? — Not a particular 
time. 

84. As regards what you said about not having 
sufficient reprc.sentation in the army in India, of 
course it is a fact now that if India was handed 
over to complete Swaraj, the Hindu majority’ in 
India would find themselves in the position of being 
protected by a Muhammadan majority in the army, 
owing to the fact that the bulk of the army is 
recruited from the fighting forces in the north, of 
whom a large proportion are Muhammadans. There- 
fore you are very well represented ? — We say wc 
want more representation in the military services. 
The charge is sometimes levelled against the Muham- 
madan that intellectually he is far behind the other 
communities, especially in some provinces. 

85- But I say to you that at this present moment 
the majority of the Indian army come from your 
community ? — Wc are not talking of the sepoys 
only ; we arc taking note of the higher staff, com- 
missioned officers, lieutenants, and so on. 

80. The Chairman : But among the Indian officers 
you will find that the Muhammadans are in the 
majority ? — {Khan Bahadur Mir Mvzhert(ddin) That 
is all right, if there is a majority in our community. 

87. Sir A. P. Pairo : On page 250, at the bottom, 
you give your comment on Recommendation 9. 
Do you apply that to the Moslem constituency, or 
do you apply it to the whole of the Indians in the 
Madras I^csidency ? — [Mr. Muazzam) This is so 
far as regards the 2\Iadras Presidency, 

88. So far as your Moslem community is 
concerned ? — Yes. 

89. The franchise you propose relates only to the 
Moslem constituency ?— -Yes, 

90. Do I understand that your Memorandum is 

based on the Nehru Committee’s Report ?— I cannot 
say it is based on it. We thought, after all, the 
Nehru Committee Report was an important document 
inasmuch as it was drafted by some of tlxe well- 
kno>vn leaders 

91. That it is an important document, placing 
before the country the national demand ? — It is not 
quite that. That is not what we wanted to say. 

92. Do I understand you to say that the Nehru 
Committee Report contains the national demand, and 
that your Memorandum is based on comments on 
that ? — Wc do not sa}’ it represents the national 
demand. 

The Chairman : He said exactly the opposite, I 
understand. 

93. Sir A. P. Patro : ^lay I know what is your 
answer to that ? — ^We do not say for a moment it 
contains the national demand of the country. 

94. Then why did you take the Nehru Report as 
the basis for your jMemorandum ? — ^\VeiI, wc wanted 
to attack it, as a matter of fact. We have not 
made it the basis ; we wanted to criticise it, and 
this Memorandum is in the form of criticism of that 
report. 

95. You are accepting the majority of the recom- 
mendations. except those relating to ^loslcm repre- 
sentation ? — I siippose tlie main point is relating 
to the communal representation. That is the most 
important point, in our view. 

00. Please listen to me. Excepting the portion 
relating to the Mussulman representation, you accept 
tlic other recommendations of the Nehru Report ? 
— No. 

97. From beginning to end you say j’ou accept 
the majority of tlie recommendations except those 
relating to the Moslem community ? — Such recom- 
mendations as wc think would not harm us, wc 
accept, whether they are contained in the Nehru 
Report or any other report. 

98. Could you say wliy you have taken the Nehru 
Report ns tlic basis for your Memorandum — Well, 


wc found that report referred to in almost even.' 
newspaper in the countrj' for a number of months, 
discussed, re-discussed, and we thought tliat, after 
all, some weight ought to be attached to a document 
which purports to come from the signatories to 
that document, and this was the best opportunity 
to attack that document. 

90. May I ask how you suggest the overthrow of 
the whole thing, as you say in the majority of cases 
you accept Nehru's recommendations ? — If they arc 
harmless, we do. 

100. That is, if they arc not against the Moslem 
interests ? — 

101. Is that what you mean ? — I mean nationally*, 
taking it as a national question. 

102. So you agree that that is a national question ? 
— ^Not that wc agree. They have made mistakes 
on some questions. Wc have taken the Muham- 
madan question by itself in our comments. 

103. You said Law and Order should bo in the 
hands of the Governor or Government ? — Not 
necessarily. 

104. As a reserved subject ? — More or less a.s a 
reserved subject, yes. The effect will be that it 
will be a rcserv'cd subject. That would be the 
practical effect of it. 

105. You want to retain Law and Order still as a 
reserved subject, even though all other subjects arc 
transferred ? — Yes. 

100. Do you agree to Revenue and Irrigation 
and Forests being transferred ? — Yes. 

107. Why ? Is there a danger of communal re- 
presentation being affected there ? Mffiy should you 
want those subjects transferred ? — Law and Order 
are the departments which deal with the safety, 
witli the tranquillity, with the peace of the country, 
and I suppose that is the foremost consideration in 
the administration of the co\mtry, rather than any 
revenue matter or irrigation matter. 

108. You think Revenue and Irrigation arc of 
minor importance ? — Far minor importance tlian 
public tranquillity. 

109. Tliat is. witJiout any safeguarding of tlio 
revenue intere.sts of the province you can manage 
the whole of the province ? — I do not say that In 
point of importance, I would attach very'’ great 
importance to public tranquillity and mticli less to 
Irrigation, or any'’ otlier subject. 

110. How long have y*ou been an advocate ? — 
About seventeen years. 

111. Ill y'Our experience of seventeen years, could 
you tell me any* instance where it necessitated Law 
and Order being in the hands of tlic Go\*cnior ^ — 
Not that it necessitated that, as at present Law and 
Order is in the hands of the Executive Council. 

112. But for the last seventeen y’cars y’ou could 
not say any instance where y’ou would say* I.^w 
and Order ought to be in the hands of tlie Governor ? 
—No. 

113. And Law and Order is administered by^ 
Indian members for nine y’cars ? — Yes. 

114. And have y’Ou any reason to say tliat I.aw 
and Order has not been properly* administered 
during these nine years ? — Tliey* have been well 
administered . 

115. Mffiat isyourreasou now for saying tliat Law 
and Order sliould be reserved ? — The minister will 
be in charge of Law and Order if it is given into 
his hands, and the desire on the part of the parlictiJar 
minister, whoever he may be, who is in charge of 
Uicsc as transferred subjects, will be to please liis 
constituency’. That will be uppermost in liis mind 
as a minister ? — I mean to strengthen his support 
in tlie Council. That will be the main idea ; tliat will 
be tlie uppermost idea. 

116. In the I^Iussulmans, also ? — Yes, any man, if 
he happens to be a minister. 

117. Tlie reason you assign, if I understand you 
correctly*, is that the minister in charge of I-nw .and 
Order under the responsible Government would be 
influenced by the party in the council ? — Yes. 

118. Now, y'ou know from y'our long c.xperience 
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of seventeen years in the public life of this country 
tfiat the Executive Council member cannot get on 
without depending upon the party in tire Legislative 
Council ? — He has to depend to a certain extent. 

119. It is impossible for the Executive Councillor 

to get on in the Madras Council without depending 
on the parties ? — But our actual experience 

120. I am asking about actual experience ; I do 
not want imagination. Do you know, as a matter 
of fact, that an Executive Councillor on the Madras 
Legislative Council cannot get on without depending 
upon tlie parties in the Legislative Council for his 
subjects ? — Tliat is so. 

121. What difference does it make if he becomes 
a minister ?— There is tliis diflercnce. The Executive 
Councillor is secure wliere he is. That idea of pleasing 
the party is not uppermost in his mind. It all de- 
pends upon how he acts at the moment to get a 
certain motion sanctioned. 

122. I wish 3 'ou had some experience of the Madras 
Legislative Council to understand this position ? — 
I do not den\’ for the moment that he has to depend 
upon the support of a certain party ; but that is 
not all. 

123. You said that it should be five yeans or ten 
years before J-aw and Order may be transferred ? 
— Yea. 


124. W'ho is to fix this limit ? W'ho is to decide 
tliat the psychological moment has arrived for the 
transfer of Law and Order ? Is it the Governor, or 
the Parliament, or the Mussulmans ; or who is to 
decide it ? — No, not the Mussulmans, certainly. 
It is the Government. 

125. Nor the Moslem representatives in the 
Council ? — No. 

120, But it is the Government ? — Yes. 

127. W'’hat is the Government, then? Who is 
the Go\'ernment ?• — The Governor-General in Council. 

128. Do I understand you that one-fifth of the 
judges of the Madras High Court should be Mussul- 
mans ? — Onc-fifth, yes. 

129. And you want also two ministerships in the 
I\Iadras Government ? — If the number goes up to 
seven or eight. If the number of ministers is eight. 

130. Nobody said about numbcr.s. You do not 
say an>*thing about eight ? — We certainly do not 
want t^vo out of three. 


131. And onc-fifth of tJic district judgeships and 
district collcctorship.s, also ? — W^cll, we arc very 
poorly represented. 

132. I am asking you on the question of your 
claims ? — It is not a fixed ratio, one-fifth or one- 
sixth ; but what we say is that wc ought to be 
better represented in the Public Services than wc 
arc at present. 

133. On page 2fll , you Say : “ The League, therefore, 
advocate.s separate electorates and separate repre- 
sentation in the Legislatures on the population 

recommends that one-third scats 

“ ” ? — -That is a mistake. 

LTt. I am coming to that. Ever>'thing is a 
inistnke. “ The League, tlicrcforc, advocates separ- 
"ate electorates and separate representation in the 
’• Legislatures on tlie population basis, and also 
recommends that onc-third seats in the Central 
" I^cpislature should be reserved for the Moslems " 
bo tliat is your claim, is it not ? The whole of vour 
arKument on page 201 leads up to it. and the con- 
clusion your League arrives at is representation 
according to the Mussulman population of tliis 
prONunce ? — Kindly delete “ on a population basis " 
jn.Y ^ou want to correct it ?— That is to be 
deleted. Tliat is a mistake. 


1315. Now let us turn to "Local Bodies." Itcannotbe 
a misLikc Uierc. also : " Steps should also l>c taken 
^ to give to tlic Moslems representation, proportionate 
to their population, in local bo<Ucs. such as the 
.. Municipalities. Univcr.sitie.s. and 

Bnr-Councils. • Is that also a mistake ?— No 
th.al IS not so. ' 


137. That is not a mistake ? No. 

13S. So tlie whole predominant idea in the m 


of the League members was tliat tliere should be 
representation according to the population ? — -No, 
it is not so. 

139. So these two statements you say are mistakes ? 

— This one * * 4= The League, tliercfore, 

" advocates separate electorates and separate re- 
“ presentation in the Legislatures on the population 
" basis " — tliat is not tlie idea ; that is a mistake. 

140. W^hen did you discover that it was a mistake ? 
— I think, yesterday. 

141. Till then you did not look into your Memoran- 
dum at all ?- — W^e did, but somehow it was passed 
over without being noticed. 

142. And also here, under "Local Bodies"? — 
That is all right. 

143. Then you want in regard to this separation 
of provinces, the separation of Sind from Bombay : 
" The League is firmly of opinion that Sind should 
" be separated from Bombay." Madras and Sind 
are very far from each ofher, are they not ? — Wc 
have to refer to that, because that was dealt "with 
in the Nehru Report. We do not press it. 

1-44. I do not ask whether you press it or not ; I 
am only indicating all this to show that you base your 
Memorandum on the Nehru Committee’s Report ? — 
We have taken up every question which has been 
dealt -with by the Nehru Report, and where we 
thought that report was defective we have sho\vn 
what our desire is, and where we thought it was 
defective in the way that it wanted to be supple- 
mented ^ve have supplemented it in some cases, and 
where we were in entire agreement we have shown 
that agreement in our Memorandum, 

145. Just one more question. You are not 
satisfied that dyarchy is working well here and else- 
where. Have you any experience of the working of 
dyarchy ? — have had experience in our own 
Presidency that it has not been worldng properly. 

140. And, therefore, you would recommend no 
further development, because the present position 
has not improved ; dyarchy has not improved the 
present position ; therefore you are not in favour of 
recommending any advance from the present stage ? 
Do 1 understand that ? You say dyarchy is not 
working satisfactorily, according to you ? — It is not. 

147. Therefore political education has not advanced 
in this Presidency so far as to take any further step 
in advancing ? — Oh, no. We are politically 
advancing. That is what I say. We feel that we 
are politically advancing. 

148. You believe wc have been politically 
advancing from 1921 to 1029 ; you think the country 
here has advanced very far in political mzitters, 
political education, political responsibility ? — I think 
it has advanced to some extent. 

140. Nevertheless, you think that Law’ and Order 
should not be transferred ? — So far as those two 


eeiiuemea, yes. 

1,50. /Cbaji Bahadur IChalif-ul-lah-Sahib : So far 
as the question of the transfer of Law and Order is 
concerned, you have not mentioned it in your 
iVIemorandum. May I take it that this question w’as 
not considered by your League ? — Incidentally w’C 
discussed it, but we have not embodied it in our 
hicmorandum. I might say that w’e w’cre divided 
on the question. 

You could not arrive at any unanimous 
opinion ? — ^That is so. 

152. And because there was a division of opinion 
you could not include it in your Memorandum ? — Yes. 

153. What you said just now in the matter is only 

your personal opinion ?— I think it i.s the opinion of 
the majority. ^ 

154. Sir Hciri Singh Gour : If it were the opinion 
oJ the majority it should have gone into the 
Memorandum ? — A.s tliere was unanimity on all 
subjects cx«^pt on the question of Law and Order, 
we qul not include it in our Memorandum. 

155. Colonel Lanc^Fox : You definitely agreed to 
lca\*c it out of your Memorandum ? — Yes. 

150. Khan Bahadur Khalif-ul-lah-Sahib : Having 
agreed to leave it out of your Memorandum what 
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you have expressed just now is onl 3 " \’onr personal 
opinion ? — Not only my o\vn opinion, but also tlie 
opinion of some others. 

157. It is hy no means the unanimous opinion of 
your League ? — No. 

158. As regards the question of joint electorates 
you said that you have some experience of its working 
in the citj’’ of Ivladras ? — Yes. 

159. And you said that there were two Muham- 
madan representatives who were put up the 
Congress. Do they not represent the Moslem view ? 
— ^The electors feel, and rightly feel, that those who 
are returned bj' the Congress party, although thej'" 
may be iluhammadans, do not really represent 
Muhammadan feelings and interests. 

100. That is the view of the Moslem electorate 
here ?— Yes. 

IGl. It is on this basis that you Avant a separate 
electorate for Muhammadans ? — Yes. 

162. So far as tlie joint electorates are concerned, 
you know that thej’' are in actual working in all the 
municipalities and District Boards ? — Yes. 

1G3. As you are aware, there arc 25 District Boards 
in this Presidency. Ever since the franchise was 
given to these bodies has there been any case in 
which a Moslem has been returned for the President- 
ship of any of the Boards ? — No, none has been 
returned. 

1C4«. Even as regards the election of Municipal 
Councillors, have the^^ been returned in proportion 
to their population ? — No. 

105. And, therefore, the Government very often 
resorts to nomination to make up the proportion ? 
— Yes. 

lOG. That is the experience not only of one District 
Board, but of the Boards in the whole Presidency ? 
—Yes, 

107. You were referring to the onc-hfth proportion 
that is to be maintained in the Public Scr\'iccs and 
to the G. O. which the Government of Madras 
has recently passed supporting this claim. The 
present representation of the I\Ioslem community 
in the Public Services is very poor ; it is not even 
according to the population basis. If I read your 
evidence correctly, what you mean is that you want 
one-fifth representation to be given in all the Services 
of this Presidenej’^ till you get your proportion, and 
that you will not be requiring it eternally ? — Yes, 
that is so. 

168. Do 3 'ou press for one-fifth always, or onlj^ as a 
temporarj’’ measure to make up 3 'our proportion ? — 
When once we get 20 per cent, we need not go further. 

109. What have said with reference to the 

Moslem community applies also to the other minority 
communities, 1 mean the Christians, the Depressed 
Classes, and so on ? — Yes. 

170. Are 3*011 in favour of recommending separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes in this 
Presidenc 3 ’’ ? — Yes. 

171. Mr, Siva Rao : In the case of the transfer of 
LaAv and Order, in repl 3 * to a question put by Sir 
A. P. Patro, 3 ’oa told us that these departments 
have been in the hands of Indians, and they have 
been so far administered well ? — ^Ycs. 

172. Have there been an}’- instances in which the 
Legislative Council of i^Iadras has not stood b 3 ’’ 
Law and Order during the Reform period of 9 years ? 
ITas there been an\' conflict between the Executive 
and the Legislative Council in the administration 
of Law and Order ? — ^Nonc to m 3 ’’ Imowledge so far. 

173. May I draw \*our attention to the recom- 
mendations made b 3 * Khan Bahadur M. Abdulla 
Ghattala, who wants that all tlie subjects including 
Law' and Order should be transferred ? Do you 
differ from him ? — Yes. 

174. Was he not a member of the I-cgislativc 
Council ? — Yes, he was for 3 3 ’ears. 

17.5. Your ^^omo^andum, so far as I can sec. has 
taken the form of criticism of the Nehni recom- 
mendations : in some cases 3-011 liavc differed from 
the Report, in some places 3 *ou have suggested 
modifications. Ma 3 ’ 1 take it tiiat in all other 


respects 3*011 endorse the conclusions of the Nehru 
Committee ? — As I have submitted already, the 
most important questions are separate electorates 
and a larger representation of Aluhammadans in 
public services. 

17G. Subject to that reservation 3-011 endonso the 
proposals of the Nehru Committee as to the form 
which the Government in the future should take ? 
— So far as we have expressed agreement with aiu-- 
tliing tliat is contained in the Nehru report 3*011 can 
take it definitcK* that we arc in favour, but if we have 
not dealt with any question taken up bv' them I 
cannot express an 3 ’’ opinion. 

177. You said that 3 *our reference on page 201 to 
separate representation in the legtslaturcs on the 
population basis is a mistake. What other basis 
would 3 ’ou suggest for representation in the Madras 
provincial legislature ? — Fifteen per cent. 

178. If it is not on the basis of population what is 
the basis on which 3^^011 want 15 per cent. ? — \^'hatevcr 
concession we ma 3 ^ get here tJie same will be given 
to Hindus wherever they «arc in a minorit 3 * ; it will 
be reciprocal. 

170. I am not talking about the reser\'ation of scats 
for the Hindus. You sa 3 ' that 3 *ou do not want to 
fix 3 'our representation on the population basis. If 
it is fixed on the population basis, so far as the 
Madras Presidency is concerned, 3 "our number will 
be about 8 ?■ — Yes. 

180. Now 3 ’ou have got about 13. What basis 
would you fix for retaining the 13 seats ? — Wc have 
13 because of the Lucknow Pact. 

181. In addition to separate electorates and 
.separate representation would 3*011 still ask for a 
voice in tlie return of Hindu candidates from the 
joint electorates ? — No. 

182. Mr. Thowas : You said that 3 'ou are in 
fa\'our of manhood siiffznge ? — Yes. 

183. Do yon think that under the existing circum- 
.stances manhood suffrage will be a practical 
proposition in all the provinces ^ Would it not be 
a very great strain on the electoral macluncr 3 * ^ 
— It uill be. 

184. In your Memorandum you rccon^mcnd Rs3 
tax ? — That is so far as i\iadras is concerned. 

185. Have 3*011 an 3 * special reasons wh}* tlie same 
limit .should not be fixed for other constituencies ? 
The same limit ma^* be fixed for all constituencies 
unless wc want the Government to be more rcpre.sen- 
tativc. 

180. Diipan Rahadity Rcddiy'ar : Ma 3 ' I know, sir, 
if the Nehru Committee recommended Uie transfer 
of all subjects without an 3 ’’ reservation ? — Ves 

187. Have 3 ’ou got a cop 3 * of the Nehru Report ? 
— Yes. 

188. Will 3 'ou please point out the particular 
recommendations of the Neliru Committee on ivhich 
3 ’OU sa 3 ’’ that thc 3 ’ recommended the transfer of all 
subjects ? You look at 22 and 23 ? — I do not find 
an 3 ’’thing about the transfer. 

189. Please read 28 and 29 al.so ? — Number 28 
says, ** The legislative power of a province shall be 
** vested in tlie King and the local I.cgjslati^■c 
*' Council.*' Number 29 .says, “ Tliero shall be .a 

Governor for ever}* province who shall be appointed 
“ b 3 * tlie King and represent His Majc.st 3 * in the 

province." 

190. Read 43 and 41. — " The c.xccutivc power of 
" the province shall be vested in the Governor 
" acting on tlie advice of the provincial executive 
'* council." '* There .shall be an executive council 
** for evcr 3 * province consisting of not more than 

live ministers appointed b 3 ’ tlie Governor." 

191. These arc the rccomincndation.s of tlic Nehru 
Report on wliich 3*011 base 3 *our statement that the 
Nehru Committee have recommended tlie transfer 
of all subjects ? — 1 do not think our Memorandum 
mentioms that. 

192. Your Memorandum does not .specifically Ka 3 * 
so. But 3*011 told me that according to 3 'our reading 
of the Nehru Report tliat report has recommended 
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i}je transfer of a]J £ijbjcct.s ?— Yes. (At Uiis stage 
Sir Jolin Simon took the chair.) 

IIKI. And yon h.-iso that statement witli regard to 
Die “ Provincial Kxcciitive ” on recommendations 
Numbers -IIJ and -H ? — No 

ir»t. May J point out that in your Memorandum 
you accc] 5 t these recommendations .subject to some 
amendments which do not touch this question at 
all. Read page 200 of your Memorandum. You say 
■' The League endorse.^ in general the rcconiiiicnda- 
tions (Numbers -i:b -l-t and 45). subject to the following 
" amcnflmcnts," .and you give only t^v'O amendments ? 
— We have not gone into the question fully. 

30.1. You h 4 a\c accepted tfiose recommendations 
subject to two provisos ?"X do not think we have 
rle.alt wjtJi Die transfer of .subjects. 

lOG. N'^cry well, I do not want to press tjie point, 
I'liis .Memorandum was passed at a meeting of your 
League ? — Yes. 

197. And it was not reconsidered or in any way 
modified at subsequent meetings ? — ^Yes. 

198 Nir Art/iur Frooni : Witli regard to tlic 
tjucstion of Die transfer of Police, in reply to a question 
put by Colonel Lane-Fox you said that at present 
vour League was against Die transfer of Police 
to a minister and you fixed the period at 5 or 10 years, 
('oloncl Lane-Fox suggested that there should be 
some referee to decide this cjucstion — either tlic 
Governor of the p^o^'incc or Die Govcmor-Gcnenil 
in Council. I put it to you that after a certain 
period Die question may be decided by common 
consent ? — Yes I agree that it should be decided 
b>' common consent. 

199. Mr. Kifiahhoi Prcwchaud : On page 201 you 
say that your League is .strongly of opinion that Die 
time is not vet ripe for Die introduction of joint 
electorates Ilow long do you Diink it will take 
before joint electorates could be introduced ? — 
It is diflicult to say how long it will Dike. 

200. Will you agree to a certain time limit being 
fixed for separate electorates ? — I do not think I 
can do Diat. 

201. You do not agree to a lime limit being 
fixcil for sejiaratc electorates and then automatically, 
after that period, to go to the joint electorate ? 
— No, T do not Diink w'c can fix any period like (hat. 

202. You would not fix any period, but would 
leave it to Die future council to decide after a certain 
period to abolish Die separate electorate or not ? 
— We cannot .specify any period. 

203. Wlien you arc referring to your criticisms on 
the Nehru Report, do 3*011 submit the Nclini Ri^ort 
along with your ^Icmorandum to the Conference ? — 
No, we do not do it. We have submitted our 
Memorandum. 

20 L Pajii Xon'cb AH Khan: Your grievance is 
Diat Dicrc arc no elected Moslems as chairnicu on Die 
Uveal Ixidies ? — Yes. 

20.*>. TIicjc arc nominated Moslem candidates 
as t'hainncn of .such IxKlics ? — Yes. 

200. .And what about Die inunicip.al boards ? 
Are tlicre any Moslem chairmen on Die municipal 
Ix^.'irds ? — Ves, Dktc i.s one }icre by rny .side. 

20T. Khan Bahadur Khalif-uJ-Iah Sahib : There 
arc more.- — A’es, tlicre .are alxnit half a dozen. 

208. Bnjn Kauah AH Khan : Who elects the 
clmiTTni'n ^ — The councillors. 

209. 'Hicy arc clcctcxl through a joint rlcctomtc ? 
— A'cs, on a small scale. 

210. Sir llayi Singh Gentr : Wlieu was your League 
fivrmt*fl. this Madras I’rcsidcncn,' Moslem League, of 

you .arc the s-jwke.sman ? — In 1907. I Ixilicvc. 

211 . Are you afliliatcd to the Indian Moslem 

— We are aliilx.'ited to the All-India Moslem 

league. 

212. Of which Mr. Jinnah i.s the chairman ?> — 
No, Sir Muhammad Shafi. 

213. I.c.^guc came into e.ristcnce only after 
the Ntatmorv’ Commit-ion came into tins country ? 
— Web. we h-ave two All-India Mo'^lem I.eagues at 
pT*~-^-nl. Thai is lb<« fHT-.ition. 

214 . A'our Modem l-cague came into existence in 


1907 and was affiliated to the Indian Moslem League ? 
— ^Ycs. 

215- Who was v’oiir chairman in 1907 ? — Sir Ali 
Imam, if I remember right. What happened was 
that during the daj'S of the Non-co-operation move- 
ment these Leagues, wherever they were, were not 
working, and they were revived as a matter of 
fact onij’ recently. 

216. Your ease is that this Moslem League was 
a branch of the Moslem League of India w'hcn it 
was started in 1007. It was more or less in a dormant 
state till its acti%dty was revived with Die advent 
of the new Reforms ? — I cannot say that. 

217. Tiien what can you say? — ^Even before that 
I should sa^' it was ^YO^king actively. 

218. That is the assumption I made when I asl:ed 
you as to who w'as your president in 1907 ? — I 
cannot remember. 

210. Do you know who was your president at 
any time before the splitting up of your League 
into two sections ? — Before the splitting up of the 
League ? 

220. You hav*e said that the All-India Moslem 
League has been sub-divided. Before its division 
who' was the president ? — I do not remember. 

221 . Was there not a permanent president ? — 
There was one. Mr. Jinnah was a permanent 
president. 

222. M^hen did this Moslem League divide itself 
into two sections }■ — Two years ago. 

223. Is it not a fact that the Punjab Moslem 
League has no branches anywhere ? — It has branches. 

224. ? — Ours is a branch. 

225. It is the only branch ? — I do not know that. 

220. Have you got any terms of afTiliation or any 

correspondence with Sir Muhammad Shafi's League 
to show that you belong to that League ? You say 
you belong to that League ? — Yes. 

227. And you do not know as to who arc the 
other leaguers ?— No. 

228. When did you become affiliated to Sir Muham- 
mad Shaft’s League ? — Two years back. 

229. Is yours a registered body ? — It is not a 
registered body. The All-India Moslem League 
is a registered body. 

230. But Sir IMuhammad Shafi's League is not 
a rcgi.stcred body yet ? — -I do not know. We have 
been hai’ing tliis League for a number of years. 

231. You said two years ? — Even prior to that. 

232. Prior to that you were a part of the All- 
India Moslem League ? — Yes. 

233. And you know that the All-India Moslem 
league and Sir Muhammad Shafi’s League do not 
see eye to eye on certain points ? — Sir Muhammad 
Shaft's League is the All-India Moslem League. 

234. I simply call it so because it is an oftshoot 
of the old one ? — ^You can call it the Jinnali I-caguc. 

Z.or<f Btintham : I suppose the right thing would 
be to say. Jinnali's J..caguD and Sliaft’s league. 

235. 5ir JIari Siijgh Conr : I am concerned here 
only with facts ? — As a matter of fact, I do not 
believe that any League Jias been registered. 

236. How many members have you got ? — We 
have got between 700 and 800. 

237. Can you furnish us the names of the memlxrrs ? 
—Yes. 

238. Have j’ou got any rules ? — ^Ycs. 

239. Do you publish your proceedings ? — ^Ycs. 

240. How often have \’ou held j'our mecDngs ? — 
I,.ast year, I believe, we had about eight mccUngs. 

241. Sir JJari Singh Gour : Wlien was this draft 
presented to the Statutorj* Commission passed ? 

Lord Buryxham : If we pursued this matter much 
further, we should be right off the track of our 
present enquiry*. 

242. Sir Hart Singh Gour : I am on the very 
Dircshold. I am examining his credentials. 

Lord Jinrnham : AVould it not be sati.sfactory if 
we obtained Du* published account of the formation 
of the I/i'aguc inul handed it in to the Secretarie.s ? 

243. Sir Harj Singh Gour : The jKiint I v/ish to 
kno\% is, how many people attended the League 
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when this draft was passed ? — We held the meeting 
in October last. 

24-1-. How many people -attended the meeting ? — 
About twenty, I think. 

2-1-5. Lord Bur?thafn : Has Mr. Jinnah*s Associa- 
tion got a branch at all in Aladras ? — Just as there 
are tavo All-India Moslem Leagues there are two 
Madras Presidency Moslem Leagues in Madras at 
the present moment. One is affiliated to the Jinnah 
League and the other to the Shafi League. 1 would 
not call either the All-India Moslem League. 

240. Sir Hari Sivgh Gottr : So the All-India 
Moslem League has now become the Jinnah League 
and the Shaft League ? — ^Yes. 

247. Out of twenty persons, how many voted for 
the transfer of Law and Order ? — There was no vote 
taken as regards that. We discussed the matter 
and then we found tliat the majority was not in 
favour. So far as these recommendations are 
concerned they were unanimous, 

248. I am talking of Law and Order. So just 
confine yourself to answer the strict question put to 
you. No vote was taken as to how many persons 
were in favour of the transfer of Law and Order, and 
how many against ?-— Yes. So far as these recom- 
mendations are concerned votes were taken. Then, 
alongside, we were discussing the other point also, 
and if I remember aright four were in favour and 
sixteen against. 

249. A majority of persons were against the 
transfer of Law and Order ? — ^Yes, 

250. Why did you not mention this very striking 
fact that, with the exception of four dissentients, 
sixteen members were against transferring Law 
and Order ? — As I said, the points on which wc were 
unanimous were incorporated in this Memorandum. 
The rest was ignored. 

251. Now, was there any meeting after October 
to place this draft before the meeting and take their 
votes ? — Yes. 

251a. When did you convene Uie meeting ? — 
{Mr. Sharif Khan) The first meeting was in executive 
committee and this Memorandum was adopted in 
the executive committee, and then it was placed 
before a public meeting in the early part of November. 

252. Mr. Hartshorn : At that public meeting 
tw'cnty person were present ? — About three hundred 
persons were present. 

263. Sir Hari Singh Goiir : Then, after it was 
passed, you had no meetings of the League to discuss 
tlie draft ? — {Mr. Mnaream) No. 

254. Up-to-date ? — ^No. 

265. This draft was drawn up by the executive 
committee and passed by the public meeting of your 
League as a final draft. Wlien you went back on that 
draft on tlie question, of election on a population 
basis, did you consult your League and tell them 
that it was a mistake and tliat you wished to Nvitli- 
draw’ from it ? — This point was noticed for tlic first 
time yesterday. 

250. WTiat time did you notice this for the first 
time ?- — In the evening. 

257. Did you take early .steps to inform Uie 
Secretary of the Statutor 3 ’ Commission tliat a most 
flagrant mistake which cuts at the ver 5 ’’ root of 
your draft had been noticed by you ? — I mentioned 
tliis to Mr. Khalif-ul-I-ah. 

258. Did you inform tlic Members of the Stiitutor\’’ 
Commission — I have not informed, but I took the 
opportunity of mentioning it to Mr. K3iaUf-ul-I.ah . 

259. Before your attention was drawn to it did 
you mention that before you gave evidence you 
wished to point out to the Joint Free Conference that 
there M-as a very serious mistake in the whole of 
this draft, which you wanted to correct ? — I think 
I should have done tliat. 

200. But 5 ’ou did not do it ? — ^No. 

261. Now, you have admitted in Uii.s draft, at 
page 201, that *' it fears that the comparative 
*' ignorance, poverty and want of political awakening 

among the Moslem electors will make tliem tools 
" in tlie hands of tlie candidates and clever election 


"agents of the otlier comniunitics." You admit 
that your community is comparatively ignorant, 
poor and lacking in political training and experience ? 
— Yes, compared to the Hindus. 

202. And you also admit that your economic 
backwardness is a very serious handicap to the 
advancement of your community ? — Yes. 

203. Now, if a Parliament wishes to improve the 
condition of j’-our people and wishes to discuss 
certain institutions, certain customs which stand in 
the way of your national advance, which your well- 
wishers are naturallj’ anxious to remove because 
they act as a drag upon your social and economic 
progress, why do you prevent the Councils or a 
future Parliament from discussing those questions ? 
Are you not in favour of the social advancement 
of your own community ? — Religious questions ? 

204. I am not dealing with religion. I think you 
Icnow the distinction between social advance and 
religious advance ? — Social questions can take the 
form of religious questions, and generally do. They 
overlap one another, 

205. You and I know' the distinction between 
social and religious questions ? — I will give an 
instance of how' a social question can become a 
religious question. 

20G. I am concerned w'itli the question w’heii it 
does not become a religious question ? — Purely 
social questions, of course, may be discussed, 

207. You object to religious questions being 
discussed, but you say you have no objection to 
questions connected w'ith social customs being 
discussed ? — Yes. 

208. Now. coming to tlie Nclvru Report, clause 13 
of tliat report dealt with at page 259 of your Memoran- 
dum, is a clause which deals wdth the power of 
Parliament ? — Yes. 

200. And you say it has the power to make law 
for the peace, order, and good government for the 
Commonwcaltli in relation to all matters ? — Yc.s. 

270. " For tlie nationals and servants of the 
" Commonwealtli," and so on, and " for the Govern- 
" ment officers, soldiers,” etc., and " for .all persons 
" employed or serving in or belonging to the Royal 
" Indian Marine,” etc. '* l^or greater certainty, 
" but not so as to restrict tlie generality of tlic 
” foregoing terms of tliis section, it is hereby declared 
"that notwithstanding anything in tliis Act the 
" legislative authority of the Parliament of the 
" Commonw'calth e.xtcnds to all matters coming 
" witliin tlie classes of subjects liereinafter enumerated 
"and specified in Schedule I.” And tlieu 3 ’ou say 
in your Memorandum : ” ITie following proviso 
" shall be added at the end of the recommendation.” 
If you add this proviso at the end, yon will be 
satisfied with clause 13 ? — I should think so. 

271. But then that would contradict the whole 
of tlie rc.st of your draft ? — How ? 

272. I shall point out to 3 *ou. Those are plenary' 
pow’crs of Parliament to legislate for the peace, 
order and good government of whicli Parliament in 
the sole judge. There is absolutely no appeal 
against the supremacy of this Parliament, and if 
you add tliat proviso, it affects tlic wliolc of your 
draft ? — I beg to differ. 

273. What is the good of differing from me ? 
You ma)' differ from me, but j'ou Ciinnot alter the 
facts. If 3 'ou alter tliat clause in the way ^'ou 
suggested, it gives Parliament complete power. 
Parliament is the final and ultimate authority over 
which and above which there is no such thing as 
Governor, or the King in Council or tlie Supreme 
Court ? — Tliat clause is subject to tliis proviso 
so that puts a restriction on the power of Parliament. 

274. I have added that proviso, and having in- 

serted that, j’ou have done awa^' witli the reserv-ation 
of Law and Order for five or ten yciirs, or any 
number of years. You have finished with that and 
there is no tjuc.stion of reservation of I-aw luid 
Order after tliat ? — As I said, the matter was dis- 
cussed, and wc did not incorporate it in our 
Slemorandum, because 
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275. I am not concerned 'with that. You J»ave 
already told us tliat you stand by Clause IJJ with 
3 'our proviso added. ’Therefore. 1 asked you that 
quc.stion whether you were prepared to accept that 
clause with that proviso, and you said yes ?* — Yes. 

27G. Then in that case j’our opinion that X.a\v 
and Order should be reserved, and all that will 
<lisappcar ? — I fail to sec how this clause affects 
the TC'^crvation of those subjects, 

277. It sa^'.s that Parliament has got all powers 
to make laws for peace, order and good govern- 
ment. It has got the Jaw-making povv'er. Anj’how', 
I do not want to pursue that matter. M^hat is 5 ’Oiir 
object, you waiit the creation of a national India or 
a Moslem India ?— Our ultimate object is a national 
India. 

278. Therefore, eveiy^thing else is subservient to 
the creation of a national India, and as such 3 'ou 
ask the Joint Free Conference to concert such plan 
as will ultimately be conducive to the creation of a 
national India ? — Yes, 

279. SiY Zulfiqar Alt AViflji .* You said tlmt your 
League is afTiHatcd to the AH-India Moslem League ? 
—Yes. 

2S0. As a matter of fact, in tliis country there arc 
two Leagues, one at Lahore and the other at 
Calcutta ? — Yes. 

281. One of tlic Leagues is under Sir Muhammad 
Shafi and the other is under ?\Ir. Jinnah, and the 
raisoji d’lUrc for the existence of those two separate 
Leagues is evidently the difference of opinion on the 
quc.slion of separate electorates } — Yes. that is the 
main question. 

282. This question came into existence, you 
rcmcmlicr, in 1900, when the first deputation of the 
Muhammadan community waited on Lord Ivlinto 
at Simla ? — Yes. 

283. After that, this question ha.s been in India 
as an expression of policy on the part of the Aluham- 
madan community ?— Yes. 

284. You will admit that it exists in this country' 
as the mainspring of the ?iluhammadan policy ?— Yes. 

265. In demanding tliese separate electorates for 
the Moslem community in jour Presidency, you are 
only voicing tlic sentiments of the Muhammadans 
as a whole all over India ? — Ves, in the matter of 
separate electorates, 

280. With regard to tlie other questions w'hicli you 
have dealt with in yout Memorandum, have you 
taken the approval of the Central League at Lahore 
in regard to those proposals ? — ^No. 

287. Bj* your constitution are you not obliged to 
lake the sanction of that League ? — I do not thinlc 
so. 

2SS. Supposing you diifer in some points from tlie 
political tenets of tliat body, tlicn you are no longer 
afiiliutctl to that body ? — Of course not. TJie main 
question on which we arc at one is tlie question of 
separate electorates. It is only in regard to that 
main question that we arc not in agreement with 
the Jinnah League. 

289. You said that there arc about half-a-dozcn 
chairmen of local hodie.s who are Muhammadans ? 
— Out of 84 municipalities, there may be four or five. 

290. Will yo\i please tell me to which part of the 
Ihrc-sidencj’ these chainnen belong ? — One is in 
S-aidapet, alxnit five miles from here. 

29J, The Chairman : May I Icnow who is the 
chairman of that municipality ? — Klian Bahadur 
Alxlul Pa77ak. 

292. Sir Zidfiqar Ali Khan : What is the ratio 
of the Muhammadan jxipulatlon there ? — {Kkan 
Kahadur Ahdxtl Ra::ah) It is al>out onc-nintli. 

293. Then, if you are returned by this constituency 
wlial fear luive you got with regard to joint 
tl<*ctorate ? — ^Tlie members arc vlcctetl by the ward 
electorates, and the chairman is elected by the ward 
councib. In the ward elections there are Muham- 
nsndan voters abo, nlout one-fourth or <mc-third in 
rnme wnnhs. In .*^orne wards they go unrepresented. 
'Hte mur.iripaHty is a compact place witJj n limited 
arr.a. 1 am Jony to have to spe.ak on inv own 


behalf. I am a native of that pjacc. I am very 
popular there, and that is why I have been elected. 
X have been continuously serving my municipality 
for the last fifteen years. However, this solitary 
instance cannot be compared with other mnnicipaUties 
in the Madras Presidency, because there will be 
no other instance to be found like mine. Out of 
S-l municipalities in the Presidency, I think there are 
only four or five which have got a Jiluhammadan as 
chairman, but then in those few cases you wdll find 
that about 50 per cent, are Muhammadans. 
Negapatnin is an instance in point. 

294. Can you not depend entirely on your special 
circumstances ? — ^No- For instance, T cannot myself 
claim to become a President of the Chingleput 
municipality, and no Muhammadan in the J*Iadras 
Presidency can dream of becoming a chairman of 
any District Board through election, (A/r. 

My friend is the exception which proves the rule. 

295, Tlien on the question of tlie transfer of Law 
and Order, you say that you would rather have 
Law and Order as a reserved subject for the Presi- 
dency till the communities have peace among them- 
selves ? — (A/r. Muazzam) Yes. 

29G. And you cannot fix any definite period for 
that peace to come up ? — No. 

297. I think what you mean by that is that as 
soon as there is peace between the tvvo communities, 
directly you are willing to transfer Law and Order, 
is it so ? — Under the present condition it is not 
adWsable that Law and Order should be placed in 
the hands of a Minister. I w'oiild not fix any time. 
Until some time has elapsed, until the relations 
between the two communities grow more harmonious, 
and until they decide between themselves to have it 
as a transferred subject, it should be in the hands 
of a Governor. That was my suggestion. 

20 s. Dr, Suhraivardy : Arc you aw’are that in 
1900 the Muhammadans headed bj'' His Highness the 
Aga Khan waited on Lord Mint© and formulated 
the Moslem demand ? — Yes. 

290. Is it not a fact that among the various 
demands that we placed before Lord Minto, a demand 
for separate electorates, not merely separate 
electorates, but also separate representation, and 
not merely separate representation on the population 
basis of the Mussulmans, but also based on their 
historical and political importance was placed 
before Lord Minto? — Yes. 

300. Is it not a fact that when in last December 
Hi.s Highness the Aga Khan presided over a con- 
ference of all Moslem p.-irties in Delhi, the same 
demands were reiterated ? — Ycs. 

301 . May I take it tliat in page 201 of your Alcmo- 

randum where you say : *' The League, therefore, 

“ advocates separate electorates and separate 
" representation in the legislatures on the i>opijlatioii 
'* basi.s," you now say that it is a mistake and tliat 
the ba.sis sliould be their ’* Political importance " ? — 
Yes. 

302. You say that you want representation in 
excess of your population basis on the ground of 
your political imjiortance and otlicr considerations ? 
— Yes. ' 

303. Sir Hari Singh Gour put certain questions 
to you in regard to your social matters and you 
said tliat you have no objection to purely social 
questions being discussed in the legislature ? — Yes. 

304. Alay I cncpiirc whether Sir Hari Singh Gour 
has now got a number 0 / Bills pending in tlie Legis- 
lative .Assembly affecting various social mat tens in 
India ? — 

305. Would tlinse things bo considered as affecting 
tlie religious and social questions of tJie Mussulmans ? 
— I think they will he consiclcrcd jis affecting their 
weia I rpicstiJ ms . 

30!k say that ; " Clnu.se (.v.x) i.s necessary 

with a view to preventing the majority communities 
” from tyrannizing over a minority conimimity by 

interfering witli the latter's religious and social 
“ CM.stoins " ? — 

307. You say on page 259, " provided tJiat, not- 
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“ withstanding any provision in tliis Act or in an^’ 
“ British or Indian Law lor the time being in force, 
“ the Parliament sliall not, without the preWous 
" sanction of the Governor-General, discuss anj’ 
“ Bill, resolution or motion, affecting the religion or 
** religious or social customs having the force of 
*' religion of any communiti'^ whatsoever and no 
“ such Bill, resolution or motion shall have legal 
'* effect unless three-fourths of the members, rep- 
" resenting such community in tlie Parliament 
“ and present at the session, vote in favour of tlic 
** Bill, resolution or motion.” Is it not a fact that 
the politically minded IMussulmans are necessarily 
religious minded ? Are you aware that IMr. Jinnah 
is the leader of a group of Moslems in the Assembly, 
for instance ? 

The Chairman : We need not take any instance. 


The Witness : There are very few like that. 
There may be some. 

208. Dr. Suhrawardy : The object of my question 
is this. In v'iew of the fact that tlicre is difference 
amongst the Moslems — there are different sects of 
Moslems for instance and wliat is considered lawful 
by one sect may be considered unlawful by another — 
would it not be a better safeguard if you have instead 
of what is stated in tlie Memorandum, a sentence to 
the following effect : ” that if a substantial minoriW 
or influential minority of tlic members of that 
” community object to the resolution,” or someUiing 
like that ?” — You want to put it the other 
way ? 

309. Yes, in view of the present conditions. There 
is the Child Marriage Bill for example ? — Yes, tlmt is 
a better safeguard. 
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GK^'ERAT., 

The Depressed Classes of the ^ladras l^csidency 
form nearly one-fifth of the total population and are 
subjected to innumerable disabilities and oppressions 
by the rest of the population. The early history of 
the Depressed Classes and their present condition of 
appalling degradation are monumental proofs that 
their forefathers were treated by their countrymen 
in a manner worse than the beasts. In the name of 
the man-made system of caste, demoralising and 
degenerating in its cfTects, and which in fact, is a 
negation of " Equal opportunities to all,” tlie so- 
called high-caste people, availing tlicmselves of their 
numerical majori^ and wealth, deny to us even the 
very elementary rights of citizciisliip. it is -well- 
Icnown that we are treated as untouchables, un- 
approachables, unseeables and. might we say, 
unthinkables. This spirit of oppression is carried to 
such a degree that we are denied access even to 
roads, tanks, wells, springs, schools, hospitals, 
choultries (inns) and other institutions maintained 
with public funds. We are segregated in despicable 
cherries and slums and designedly kciit out of contact 
with the rest of the people. We arc mainly agricul- 
tural labourers and iorm the backbone of the Revenue 
AdministTation of, and great asset to. the country. 
That we are now landless docs not however belittle 
our important position wo occupied from time 
immemorial in the affairs of the State, In fact, we 
have always been on the soil and attached to it, 
even though tlie legal ownership thereof may have 
changed hands from time to time. Any attempt to 
improve ourselves is viewed with jealousy and 
malice by the caste people who, in spite of their 
professions on political platforms and elsewhere, 
are, in practice, opposed to, and even throw obstacles 
in the way of, our progress. Others even argue 
that, by birth, we are doomed only to servitude and 
illiteracy thus invoking the aid of the ” L^w of 
Karma.” We are extremely anxious to point out 
that every argument, religious, social or political, 
is used by them to keep us in a state of serfdom 
which, it will be realised, a lazy land-owning class is 
interested in doing. Had it not been for the advent 
of the benevolent Britisher, ^Ye assert that our 
position would have been still worse, and what little 
progress we have had so far ■would not have been a 
fact. Here we make bold to suggest that our progress 
and the solution of what is now the most didicult and 
Icnotty problem in India, iiamel 3 '^, tlie upliftment of 
the Depressed Classes w'ould have been an accom- 
plished fact if the Britisher had at the very inception 
taken the neccs.sary step.s to remove untouchabilhy 
and other social iniquities that we are subjected to. 

We feci that we ought to make our position clear 
to the honourable members of the Commission 
that their present task will be rendered ineffective 
and useless should they be of opinion that the 
questions relating to the Depre.ssed Classes do not 
come W'ithhi the scope of their enquiry, but that they 
should be left purely to public opinion in India. 
Government, and particularly Responsible Govern- 
ment, is but a society organised in a particular 
manner for certain purposes, and, when a community 
is beyond the pale of society it •will also be beyond 
the pale of Government if the constitution does not 
take into consideration the questions and problems 
relating to that community and make special pro- 
visions to safeguard its interests. Whatever 
constitution the Indian Statutory Commission may 
ultimately frame for India it is earnestly hoped that 
the facts set forth above will be kept in mind and 
proper safeguards provided for the Depressed Classes 
to enable them to retain and u'tilise the poli-fcical po-wer. 
In the light of these circumstances we make the 
following suggestions : — 


1. Representation in the Degi.slatures : 

{a) That the number of seats in all the legis- 
latures should be in proportion to our 
population. 

(fe) The mode of representation should contain 
at some stage or other an elective element. 

2. Representation in the Government : 

{a) At least there must be one member of the 
Depressed Cla.sscs in the Government of 
India (Govemor-Gcnerars Executive 
Council). 

(6) At least two seats .should be reserved for the 
Depressed Classes in the Provincial Govern- 
ment. (Provincial Cabinet.) 

ft. Representation in the Services : 

(n) Military \ Fifty per cent, of the ofl1<^rs 
recruited and the majority of the men in 
each unit of the army should be recruited 
from the Depressed Classes. 

{h) Naty : Do. Do. 

(c) Civil Service : Proportionate representation 
in all the Civil Services, Imperial and 
Provincial, with special arrangements, 
should be provided for the Depressed 
Classes. Special arrangement should be 
made for the recruitment to the village 
officers and the police. The sj^tem of 
hereditary village officers ought to be 
promptly abolished and circumstantial 
chances ought to be given to the deserving 
members of the Depressed Classes. 

Economic Position : — ^Thc lot of the agricultural 
labourer belonging to the Depressed Classes is not at all 
a happy one and he is virtually, though not technically, 
a serf. The terms and conditions of labour arc too 
exacting and hard to think of. They do not get 
living wages and the hours of work are unlimited. 
Wages should therefore be paid in coin and not in 
unwholesome grain in short measures. Tlic lands 
leased out to them by the caste Hindus are not often 
registered and the terms are very exacting. There 
should be a law protecting the agriculturalist from 
all such oppressions. One solution that suggests 
itself to our mind is that the Government should 
start agricultural colonies in each district for -the 
Depressed Classes and introduce therein the latest 
methods of production. 

Education . — \Ve need not stress upon the obvious 
importance of providing special facilities for the 
education of the Depressed Cla-sses. Industrial and 
vocational schools and a large number of scholarships 
ought to be provided for. Free CompuIsory’^ Educa- 
tion should be introduced and special scholarships 
for higher education in foreign countries should also 
be given. 

Special. 

(rt) Government ought to introduce social legis- 
lation with penal clauses for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of tlie Depressed 
Classes particularly in respect of untouch- 
ability. 

(6) The subject of the ” Depressed Classes ” 
should be made a portfolio under the 
charge of the Depressed Classes ^Member 
in the Viceroy's and the Provincial 
Executive Councils and hi each province 
the ” Protector ” of "the Depressed Classes 
should be assisted by a Board composed 
of the members of the Depressed Classes. 

(c) A certain definite proportion of the Revenues 
of the Central Government and Provincial 
Governments should be set apart and 
earmarked for the work of the Depressed 
Classes- 

Wc,in conclusion, pray that the honourable members 
of the Statutory Commission may be pleased to pay. 
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as we have no doubt they will, their earnest con- 
sideration to the solution of the problem of the 
Depressed Classes and request that the Chairman 
may be pleased to give us a further opportunity to 
furnish details later. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE MADRAS DEPRESSED CLASSES 
CONFERENCE OF I928. 

The Committee appointed at the Depressed Classes 
Conference of the !^esidency of Madras, held at the 
Pachiappa's College Hall, on the 29th January. 1928, 
to submit a Memorandum to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, has already submitted its Memorandum 
to the Commission. The Conference was a public 
one and of a representative character, in which the 
members representing the Depressed Classes on the 
■Legislative Council, Presidents of Associations and 
delegates from the Districts and leading men took 
part. 

I, as the President, beg to submit the following 
Memorandum as a supplement to the one submitted 
by the Committee, showng the condition of the 
Depressed Classes before and since the advent of 
the British in India, their Political advancement, the 
effect of the introduction of English education, the 
Indianisation of the Services, the Local Self-Govern- 
ing Institutions, the Revenue Department, Dr- 
touchability. Conversion, Depressed Classes Welfare, 
Dominion Status and granting of full Self-Govern- 
ment. The Depressed Classes are of the Dravidian 
race. When the Aryans immigrated and settled in 
Southern India tlrose portions of the Dravidian 
population that had not embraced the caste system 
were cut off from all connections with the caste- 
bound communities, as unsociable. The Depressed 
Classes (Dravidians) organised their oum Community 
on a self-supporting basis and lived in separate 
locations, now known as cheries. Since then, the 
Caste Hindus worked against them, taking away their 
rights and privileges, depriving them of their lands 
and all means of making a living, and despising them 
as untouchables. Many of the Dravidians left in 
groups and assumed caste sj'stem. When the 
Muhammadans invaded India and came to the South, 
a great number of Dravidians were converted to 
Islamism. At that period tlie strength of the 
Dravidians was very low and oppression from the 
Caste Hindus was high. WTien the Britishers began 
to rule India, though they abolished tlie slave system 
and made laws common and applicable to all, irres- 
pective of high and low caste and colour, they never 
ventured to abolish the system of caste — a system 
which enabled one section of the people to rule over 
the other by oppression. But they adopted a policy 
to reserve education in Arts and Science for the high 
caste people only. Such a policy strengthened the 
hands of the higher classes to oppre.ss the Dravidians 
more and more as they gained possession in sorv'ice 
in all branches of the administration, while the 
Christian Missionaries, who followed tlie British, 
converted the Depressed Classes in large numbers. 

Further, the local Self-Governing institutions and 
Panchayats (village Boards and Courts) completely 
placed the Depressed Classes at the mercy of the 
oppressors. The oppression is felt more keenly 
than ever before, Bie Britishers remaining the nominal 
rulers. “ ' 

Such being the condition of the oppressed un- 
touchables the granting of lull Self-Government to 
India in any form is to cemdemn unjustifiably for 
all the future generations the sixtj' millions of peace- 
loving peasants and field labourers, wlio have been 
loyal to the British Throne, in this great agricultural 
country. 

I, therefore, am of opmion that steps at giving 
Self-Government should be by slow stages. 

Political Adv’ancement. 

It is said in some quarters that the plea now 
advanced by the Britisli Govemment against the 
political advancement of India is the deplorable 
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condition of the Depressed Classes, and this is brought 
to the forefront as if they are solicitous of the welfare 
of the Depressed Classes and that the Depressed 
Classes are blissfully ignorant of their oun depressed 
condition, and that they are unconscious of tlie 
political, social and economic disabilities under 
which they are labo\iring. This is incorrect. For as 
long ago as 1892 the Depressed Classes formed a 
Society of their own under the name of the Pariah 
Mahajana Sabha and conducted a journal under the 
name “ Pariah " and ventilated their grievances 
and disabilities through its columns and sent in a 
Memorial to the British House of Commons against 
the holding of the I.C.S. examination simultaneously 
in England and India as they thought that that 
would do immen.se harm and prayed that they should 
be secured against the tyrann}*' of the caste system, 
Untorichability, which so long as it remains unremoved 
will crush them in tlie future as it lias crushed them 
in the past, bringing discredit on the Govemment 
and arresting the progress of a people, who need 
but development of their character by education and 
improvement of their social position by effacement 
of the cramping and demoralising caste system 
which has hitherto held them in the grip of vice to 
become one of the most potent factors in the regenera- 
tion of the country and the strongest bulwarks of 
the British rule pregnant with great potentialities. 
Ever since that epoch-making event, the untouch- 
ables have continuously been making political 
agitation and since the reform.s of 1010, the Govem- 
ment had to deal with the Depressed and the Back- 
ward communities. It was only since the Reforms 
that the high class Hindus commenced to write and 
make platform speeches openly about the removal 
of untouchability witli a view to gain ScU-Govem- 
ment. 

Before introducing a system of democratic Goi'crn- 
ment into India, the British Govemment, who 
had experience of more than a century and 
a half of ruling mixed races here and elsewhere 
should have waited to see that benefits of W'esteru 
education, which tlicy introduced, have reached the 
lower strata of society as well. But the way in which 
the British Government have yielded to the incessant 
agitation and demands of the highei strata of the 
Indian society and brought about these Reforms 
acts as a pressure brouglit to bear upon the lower 
classes from above. The Depressed Classes do not 
understand and are not prepared to take part. 
Besides it has proved ns u measure adopted for the 
high caste oppressors to rule over the lower Depressed. 
I, therefore, consider the extension of the degree of 
responsible Govemment should be to the extent 
the Depressed Classes of the countr 3 ' are able to share 
that responsibility by the improvement of tlieir 
educational and economic standards. The Govern- 
ment should bestir themselves in this direction if 
they arc bent upon introducing responsible Self- 
Government. 

The strength of the conservative caste element is 
so great as to place obstacles in the way and retard 
the future progress of the Depressed Classes. If the 
fear that seems to have been entertained by the British 
Government tliat if the Depressed Classes are elevated 
above their siation in life by means of education, it 
would lead to general convulsion of which the 
foreigners will be tlie first victims be true, it is higli 
time that the Britisli Government should change 
that idea and hasten the growth of education and 
general improv’cmcnt of the Depressed Classes. 

Education. 

The Policy of the Government a centurj' ago seems 
to have been to educate in Western Arts and Science 
Indians of high classes who had wealtli and influence 
over tlie minds of their countrymen, so that English 
education and civilization may gradually descend 
from the luglicr to the lower classes and that the 
higher classes may be fitted to share in tlie Civil 
administration of the country'. 

The Govemment should liave been well aware at 
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tlie time that tiie lower classes were hated and 
despised by the higher classes, but they never tliought 
that by such an education and a share in the admin- 
istration the higher classes would be lielped to oppress 
the lower. The Government should have sought 
means to impart Western education to the X.o\ver 
Classes by degrees in order that they may be enabled 
and prepared to withstand the tyranny and oppression 
of the higher classes. The Government in their 
attempts to educate the lower classes instead of 
taking the responsibility upon themselves and 
imparting education on a basis of neutrality of 
religion passed it on to the Christian Missionaries 
who while getting subsidies from the Government 
imparted education to the liigher classes and converted 
tlie lower classes to tlieir religion. Thus the higher 
classes derived the additional advantage of Western 
education for oppressing the lower and the lower 
had the disadvantage of losing not only their faitli 
but also their numerical strength. 

Another attempt to educate tlic Depressed- Classes 
— Panchamas — ^was made about tlie year 1802 by a 
G. O. No. G8, Educational dated 1st Feb., 1800, 
which was considered as tire Magna Charta of the 
Depressed. ^V3ien it was put into operation, it was 
found tliat teachers from tiie Depressed Classes were 
not available and teachers from the higher classes 
would not condescend to approach the untouchables. 
The higher classes resented and opposed ; the 
Missionaries who had schools and proselytising 
agencies, wore indifferent to the education of the 
Depressed Classes unless it helped their own cause — 
conversion. This G. O. remains a dead letter. 
The Missionaries had their harvest of intelligent 
and promising young men and women for over a 
period of 50 years, leaving the Depressed Community’ 
considerably weakened, ignorant and helpless. What 
the Missionaries have done in imparting education 
to the Depressed Classes in exchange of tlieir faith, 
though against their conscience, the Government 
could have done to the community tenfold by giving 
education on the basis of neutrality of religion at 
least by degrees, as the higher classes have advanced 
in higher education. There would have been 
enougli number of teachers among the Depressed 
Classes, when the G. O. \vas passed and the untouch- 
able communities, would have then advanced far 
ahcall. There was neglect — a serious neglect — on 
the part of the Government for over a century in 
ameliorating tlie condition of the untouchables to 
the extent to which they could have done, if they 
onl)’^ cared to do so. 

The last attempt the Government made, was to 
establish a special department for the amelioration 
of the educational and economic condition of the 
Depressed Classes. Within a few years of its inception 
the Ministerial party, in power in the Madras 
I-egislative Council, passed a resolution to transfer 
eflhcient higher grade officers and placed instead 
lower grade inferior officers to work in the District 
under the Collectors, whose establishments arc 
overwhelmed with tlie traditional enemies of the 
Depressed Classes and even attempts were made in 
tile Council to abolish the Department altogether. 
The Commissioner of Labour was placed in a position 
to have no direct control over the District Labour 
officers and the work of the Department in the 
Districts, was thus crippled. With all the impedi- 
ments and disadvantages placed on the District 
Labour officers by the high caste men, the Department 
managed to establish a fair number of schools in the 
Districts. Education in these Schools imparted on 
the basis of religious neutrality is well appreciated 
by the parents of the Depressed Classes children and 
it is hoped secondar^’^ schools of this kind would 
come into existence in the various centres. 

In the District, Taluq, tJnion and Village Boards, 
though a few politically minded men are in favour, 
the others of the higher classes who sit on these 
Boards throw their weight so heavily in opposition 
and hinder the easy and rapid spread of education 
among the Depressed Classes. - 


Admission to public schools is not easy. The 
sense of imtouchability and the spirit of hatred still 
runs high in the Districts. In the elementary 
schools the teachers from the Depressed Classe.s arc 
not many and in the secondary schools and colleges 
we should say nil. So are the Inspectors. I am of 
opinion that the present system of imparting 
education through the Local Self-Governing bodies, 
wiW not do any good to the Depressed Classes. All 
schools should therefore be under the direct control 
of the Government. Education to the Depressed 
Classes from the secondary to the collegiate course 
should be free. Municipalities, District, Taluk and 
Village Boards should contribute to the General 
Education. The District educational councils should 
be abolished. Aided agencies that compete with the 
state institutions should be discouraged. 

Compulsory and free education under the super- 
vision of special Agency is the only means by which 
the Depressed Classes acquire any literary knowledge. 
But tlie extreme poverty in which the Government 
and the Caste Hindus have placed the Depressed 
parents, does not permit them to feed their school- 
going children. They are obliged to work for one 
meal a day. If taK’cn to school these children will 
be deprived of their midday-meal. Free boarding 
schools in village centres of untouchables can only 
solve the problem. The Government that overlooked 
the education of tliese untouclmbles and spent public 
revenue on the education of the higher classes and 
the higher classes who were thus benefited and are 
living upon tlic lower classes — untouchable labourers 
need not in any sense lag behind in imparting educa- 
tion to the Depressed Classes from the public revenues. 
The special educational facilities for the untouchables 
should be a cliargc on tlic Kevenue of tlie Government 
of India. 

INDIANISATION OF THE SERVICES, 

The whole of the public service with the exception 
of the top of it and a sprinlding of Muhammadans 
and Indian Cliristians, whose number is negligible, 
is occupied by the Caste Hindus. The following 
figures taken from the last Budget estimate (1027-28) 
will sho'v' the number of men in the regular serv'ico. 


Defartments, 

Revenue and General Adm: 

istration 
Excise 
Forest . . 

Registration 
Irrigation 
Justice . . 

Jails 

Police-Officers 


Officers 
CJerks and 
others. 

i- 

. 8,280 
1,200 
. 1,284- 

. 2,981 

155 
0.2T8 
378 


29.088 

2,481 


124, Inspectors 
858, Sub-Insjye^tors 1,048, 
Clerks 755, Constable^ 20,823 

Medical Health Officers' V . . 

Agriculture, Industry \;nd 
Fisheries . . . . . 

Education — Other than Teach- 
ers 2,890, Teachers approxi- 
mately 02,000 

Village Officers (Talayaries and 
Veties not included) . . ‘ 



^fcnials. 


0,704 

3,485 

2.801 

1,332 

137 

8,518 

1.052 


01 

8.099 

087 


1.204 


To the above if the number of men in the Postal 
and Telegraph Departments and municipalities are 
added the approximate number of* men employed 
in all services will be over 200,000. The menials that 
do repulsive works are ej^cluded. 


Out of such a large number, I doubt whether there 
are even, a few hundreds of men belonging to the 
Depressed Classes. I beg to bring to the notice of 
the Honourable Commission that in a Province 
where all the Departments of Government are 
administered by Caste Hindus, the chances of these 
small number to rise amidst Ybem are none. The 
only chance that is left to th4 oppressed Depressed 
Classes is, to look up to th« “ Britishers, whose 
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earnest breadth of view and inherited liberal traditions 
associated with their national history render them 
better fitted for the peculiarly arduous task of ruling 
mixed populations, such as are found in India, than 
the C^te-ridden Hinduswhose thought and tendencies 
ingrained by heredity and dominated by insensate, 
but none the less imperative customs of centuries 
are concealed by the thin veneer of English 
education," as stated in a memorial submitted by 
the Depressed Classes to the Imperial Parliament in 
ISO-l-. I am of opinion that a very large proportion 
of Europeans should remain in service till the 
Depressed Classes also are sufficiently advanced to 
take their proper and legitimate share in the adminis- 
tration of the country'. It is true that %vith a liberal 
view to encourage the Depressed Classes and to 
fulfil the terms of the Royal Proclamation of 1858, 
the Government have from time to time passed and 
issued several orders entitling the members of the 
Depressed Classes to special and preferential con- 
sideration in the matter of appointments but 
experience has shown that all these measures have 
been rendered futile. 

Medical and Engineering Departments. 

When the Medical Department was established 
the Hindus were averse to enter into that noble 
profession. Young men of the Depressed Classes 
with a limited knowledge of English entered that 
service and rose \ip to District Surgeons and Healtli 
Officers. But eventually when the higher classes 
also began to seek service in the Department the 
standard of qualification for entrance was raised so 
high as to shut the Depressed , Classes entirely out 
of it. Such is the case of the Engineering department 
also. 

The Militahv Services. 

The Depressed Classes of India even from the 
earlier days have been a very martial race. When 
the Britishers recruited men for the army it was the 
Depressed Classes of Soutliern India who joined the 
service freely and fought and conquered for the 
British in and out of India. They rose to high 
ranks and distinguished . themselves in several 
heroic deeds. But unfortunately the regiments 
which contained them have been disbanded, throwing 
the men out into poverty. I, therefore, think that 
in organising any system of defence, Government 
would do well to recruit men from among the des- 
cendants of those men of martial spirit. In recruiting 
young men for officers they may also be drawn from 
the descendants of retired officers of the disbanded 
army. 

Judicial Service. 

From the village magistrate to the Honourable the 
Judges of the High Court including members of their 
establishments (e.xcepting sweepers) numbering some 
thousands are all high caste men. Early attempts 
should therefore be made for some representation by 
the Depressed Classes in this important department. 

Police. 

Out of an army of about 30,000 policemen one can 
count by his finger ends the number of the Depressed 
Classes men in it. The number of ^lahomedans and 
Christians is not large. A veiy^ large proportion of 
these peace preserving men are caste Hindus — the 
traditional enemies and oppressors of the untouch- 
ables. Most of the tiyfing Magistrates arc Hindus — 
The oppressed are too poor to get justice. I wish 
to suggest to the Honourable members of the 
Commission that Government should recruit from 
tlie Depressed Classes till the strength of the Depressed 
Classes reaches at least one fourth of the entire 
Police force. 

Jails. 

The treatment in jails of criminals belonging to 
the Depressed Classes requires change. However 
hardened the criminal of a high caste may be he is 
given light and clean sort of work while a Depressed 


Classes criminal even if he is convicted of a paltry* 
crime is given hard and dirtj' work such as scavenging. 

Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

These bodies exist for the benefit of the higher 
classes only. The lighting and sanitary arrangements 
in the locality of the Depressed Classes are generally 
neglected -as also the institutions intended for the 
benefit of the Depressed Classes. The extreme 
poverty of the Depressed Classes generallj* disqualifies 
them, from the franchise and under the e.xisting 
conditions, it is absolutely impossible for anj' member 
of the Depressed Classes to get into any of these bodies 
in an open election. Their interests are now represented 
by nomination. These nominations are generally 
made by tlie Presidents of the District Boards and 
by the Government acting on the recommendation 
of the District Collectors in the case of Municipalities. 
The Presidents of Local Boards being castemen 
themselves and having been raised to tlieir position 
by the support of the caste Hindus who arc mostly 
the employers of the Depressed Classes labour, often 
make it a point to undermine the intercjsts of the 
Depressed Classes in making these nominations. 
Even in spite of the existence of intelligent and capable 
men possessing sufficient education and Imowledge 
to understand things, the appointing authorities 
generally select only ignorant and illiterate persons 
who can be used as mere tools by tlie castemen to 
.suit their own purposes against the communities 
whose interest they are nominated to represent and 
protect. In several cases such puppet representatives 
have done much harm to the community and 
representations made by the members of the Legis- 
lative Council to the Ministers to guard against such 
evils, have only fallen on deaf ears. Self-governing 
institutions have thus not only denied any benefit 
to the Depressed Classes but have caused them mucli 
harm and ruined their cause in several ways. In 
1920-27 out of a total number of 033 village pan- 
chayats the Depressed Classes were able to get elected 
by their own men in 15 panchayats only. In 1020-27 
out of a total number of 1924 village panchayats only 
149 contained members of the Depressed Classes 
though the qualifications for these panchayats are 
only sex and age. In the Panchayat Courts where 
tlie qualification being education and property the 
Depressed Classes have scarcely any chance of getting 
elected. Tliese panchayats .strengthen the hands of 
the caste land-owmers and employers of labour for 
oppression. I suggest the abolition of these 
panchayats till the Depressed Classes arc able to 
secure their proper and adequate representation in 
them. Out of 2,245 institutions only 48G have 
Depressed Classes members, and, out of 10,755 
members there arc only 480 of the Depressed. Out 
of about S,000 Panchayat Courts and 21,700 Village 
Munsiffs Courts, the number that have the Depressed 
Classes members is practically nil. Out of 60 
Municipalities comprised of 3,035 members only 52 
have 03 Depressed Classes members. 

Revenuf- Department. 

Tlic Indian officials in this Department have been 
the root cause for the degradation and miseries of 
the Depressed Classes. It will be found, with the 
c.xception of a few Muhammadans, from tlie Village 
Accountant up to the Personal Assistant to the 
District Collector and even up to the Secretary* of 
the Board of Revenue, the Department is filled with 
high caste officials, wlio invariably favour their 
castemen in land disputes and other matters in 
connection with cultiv’ation. Encroachments are 
made on lands in possession of the Depressed 
Classes and coveted by castemen. A small 
sum of money is given as lo.an to illiterate 
members of the Depressed Clas.c.es and on this pretext 
a promissorj' note is written and taken from them 
for higher amount, or a mortgage bond is written 
and taken from them, on the mortgage of their huts or 
house sites witli castemen as attesting witnesses, and 
after the lapse of tlic lime limit, they are sued for 
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high amounts and for possession of the lands and 
properties and for whatever remains after the 
recovery, fresh bonds are taken and they arc kept 
perpetuallj'' under their clutches and they are never 
freed unless they emigrate to foreign lands. These 
people could expect no help from the Revenue 
Department or from the Civil Courts as they are 
all filled witli caste oppressors. Wages arc given 
for work done by these people in unwholesome 
grains and in short mcasure-s. If questioned, charges 
such as theft and otlier kinds are brought against 
them and are handed over to tlie Police, where also 
they find their traditional oppressors in power. To 
get redress from tlic Indian officials of tliis 
Department, is absolutely impossible unless the 
District Collector himself pays special attention to 
the matter. But these Collectors are always trans- 
ferred from district to district. If the Government 
had given the untouchables the required facilities 
for education, at least to understand tlie Revenue 
laws and Regulations, their position would not be 
so verj^ deplorable. 

The village officials are all hereditary. 1 ^vish to 
bring this to the notice of the Honourable Commission 
such hereditary rights should be abolished as it is 
incompatible wth tJic Democratic Government, 
whicli is being established. In these hereditary 
appointments numbering abox\t 40,000 there cannot 
be found a few men of the Depressed Classes in the 
whole Province. On the report of the tlien Collector 
of Chingleput in 1891, and as a result of questions 
put in the House of Commons by Mr. Samuel Smitli 
on tliat basis, tlie Board of Revcntie, Madras, 
passed a resolution No. 723 dated 5th November, 
18D2, ordering the grant of waste lands to the 
Depressed Classes for cultivation and house-sites, but 
tl;e Revenue subordinate oflicials, the caste land- 
owners and employers of labour brought that 
resolution, as tl\ey did several other measures, into 
a dead letter. The Depressed Classes were once the 
hereditary proprietors of the land and were known 
as Perumans (Lords). Since the advent of tlie 
Britishers, tlie introduction of English education 
Arts and Sciences to the higher classes, the denial 
of such knowledge to the oppressed Depressed Classes 
and the maladministration of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, the staff of which is completely monopolised 
by the oppressors brought the oppressed to the present 
low economic condition, having taken from them 
all lands they possessed. 

In this connection I request the Commission to 

pleased to depute one of its members to go into 
the details of the grievances, and also visit some of 
the villages which I wish to show. 


Conversions. 

Conversion to alien religions weakens the Depressed’ 
Classes. It is only the oppression of the higher 
Cias.ses that mainly forces the Depressed Classes to 
^icli con\*ersions. Though some of the Depressed 
Classes have embraced a foreign religion yet to-day 
tlioir number is about six millions in South India. 

It may be imagined by some people that the charge 
Jevelled against the Britisli C^vemment that they 
were not able to elevate tlie Depressed Classes 
during the hundred and fifty years of their adminis- 
tration of India though these classes were all along being 
loyal to the British Throne and peaceful, and the 
barrier that stands in the way of the political agitator 
to attain full Self-Government, will both be removed, if 
Depressed Classes as a whole are made to .embrace 
re igions such as Christianity and Muhammadanism. 

It is not an easy affair to convert such a huge 
population )ust to save them from untouchability. 
Though they arc so converted, their educational 
and economic conditions would remain the same. 
And it would be unfair on the part of the British 
G^cmment that imparted Western education and 
mjodr^ed European civilisation to the wealthy and 
influential classes, with a view that such knowledge 
and civilisation would in due course descend and 
filter dorni to the lower classes, to introduce a 


democratic form of Government before such know- 
ledge reached the lower classes or strata of Sociej% 
and it would be still worse if they were to directly or 
indirectly force these Depressed Classes to accept 
any other religion against their conscience and the 
faith in which they were bom. 

Any step in this direction will only shake and 
undermine tJie faith of the Depressed Classes in the 
British Raj, disloy^alty will soon spread, and taking 
advantage of this the Hindu religious propagandists 
will step in to reconvert and suddhi movements 
will come into play, and thus the Depressed Classes, 
who are mainly agricultural labourers and who form 
tlie bulk of the agrarian population will be led to 
revolt. The experience of the past had unmistak- 
ably shown that though tlic Depressed Classes were 
despised and oppressed by castemcn and w'ere in 
poverty, tlicy witlihelcl conversions to other religions. 

I, therefore, hope tlie Commission will not leave 
the Depressed CIasse.s in confusion to choose between 
conversion and slavery under Swarajists, but solve 
the problem by finding way’-s and means to better 
^eir lot by education and economic improvement 
in order that they may take their due .share with 
administration of the country. 


DarREssED Classes Welfare. 

The castemcn in the villages have by their years 
of oppression brought the Depressed Classes, who 
are steeped in ignorance and poverty to think that 
they are tlic natural serfs of their caste employers 
and however much they may be oppressed and 
tyranised tiiey cannot seek tlic support and help or 
obtain any redress of tlicir grievances from the 
Government Oflicials, who arc all caste Hindus. 
To get redress in such cases there should be a separate 
department of Government to whicli they may 
freely go and represent tlicir grievances. If tlie 
Labour Department had been allowed to deal 
directly witli tlie Depressed CIasse.s as it did at its 
inception instead of transferring its activitie.s to tlie 
Revenue Department under the control of the 
Collectors, whose establishments are filled witli 
Caste Hindus much more ameliorative work would 
have been done by this time. In spite of all opposi- 
tion and harassment by the caste Hindus wdth tlie 
exception of a few politically minded castemcn, 
the Labour Department has managed during the 
period of 5 years ending 1927-28 to open 1,178 
Schools for 42,799 pupils, grant Scholarships, find 
house sites for 27,329 families, assigned 247,200 
acres of land, 1,490 works for water supply, spend 
for burial grounds, pathways, and established 
1,535 Co-operative Societies. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that a separate depart- 
ment under the name of '* The Depressed Classes 
Affairs " Department be established and that be a 
charge on the Central Revenue of India. The local 
Legislative Council cannot be depended upon as it 
has the majority of caste Hindus who in 1922-23 
tried their utmost to abolish the Labour Department 
altogether. 

In tliese circumstances Provincial autonomy will 
be detrimental to the cause of the Depressed Classes. 


The cause of Industrial labour whicli has been 
brought to prominence in recent years by the 
political agitators in India w’ith a vic^v to gain the 
grmpathetic co-operation of the Labour Parti^ in 
E^land and w'hich may grow in importance in the 
future. IS in its numerical strength, negligible Avhen 
compared to ^e Agricultural labour. All classes of 
people mclud^ing the Depressed, are engaged in the 
Industrial labour. 

An inquiij into the treatment of Agricultural 
labour rvould be an acid test on political agitators, 
whoj^itate for the attainment of full seif-government. 
Oindidates for election would not dare to speak 
to their electorate on the improvement of tlie lot of 
the agricultural labourers lest they should get no 
votes from the land-owning classes, who are in great 
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majority ; but would emphasise the necessitj’ for 
restricting the labourers from emigrating to planta- 
tions and colonies to better their prospects. 

If the conditions of the agricultural labourers in 
India and the treatment accorded to them by their 
high caste land-owning employers arc known to 
the British Labour Party, they would hesitate to 
make common cause with Indian politicians and 
help in their attempts at winning Swaraj. 

The agricultural labourer, “ always badly 
nourished ; clad if at all in the vilest of rags ; hutted 
like pigs ; untaught, uncared for and unpitied,*' 
as truly described by the Collector of Chingleput in 
his report to the Board of Revenue in 1800, is still 
to be seen in many of the villages in the l^Iadras 
Presidenc^'^. The ameliorative work done by the 
Labour Department and emigration have improved 
the lot of these labourers here and there a bit, but 
the general condition of these people remains as 
deplorable as was 50 years ago. The Dravidian race 
as stated in another part of this ^temorandum, 
■which was reduced to serfdom though freed after 
the advent of the British administration from the 
yoke of hereditary slavery and legal disabilities under 
which •tliey suffered, still remains at the low depth 
of social degradation •witli -the same practices, same 
fear and same prejudice. As a rule an Agricultural 
labourer is rigidly excluded from possession and even 
of occupancy right, of land. The thought of the 
labourer acquiring land is abhorred ; if he happened 
to be in possession of any land chicanery' sets to 
work to dispossess him. 

" The oriental subtleties and devices j)ractised by 
the landlord over his labourer when written would 
fill volumes. The wretch cut ofT from land, bound 
frequently by iniquitous contracts holding his very 
hut at the mercy of his Masters, is obedient as a 
dog and works for a rack rent or for starvation 
wages. When a labourer tries to leave his 
employer’s ser\dce he is sued in law courts, the most 
obstinate is brought to reason and every idea of 
emancipation is crushed out. He is treated as a 
untouchable and unapproachable, is not allowed to 
pass tlirough the public streets, public water supply 
is denied to him, and he is cut off from all social 
and economic advantage." 

So wTOtc Mr. J. H. A. Trcmcnhere in his report to 
the Board of Revenue, Madras in 1800, an extract 
from which is given as appendix to this memorandum, 
and the Honourable Commission is requested a 
perusal of the whole of that report — Board of Revenue 
(Rcv'cnue Settlement, I.,and Records and Agricul- 
■tural), 5tli November, 1802, No. 728. 

Tlierc are bond and free agricultural labourers. 
A labourer who works under the bond system gets 
the annual emoluments as follmvs : — 


Rs. A. P. 

Annual wages in cash or 

grain . , , . . . 3 2 0 

If the labourer has bor- 
rowed any money the 
above sum or less is de- 
ducted towards interest. 

One midday meal, G pics per 

day . . . . ..1170- 

One cloth for a year . . 10 0 

One-sevcntli of the harvest 
from four acres labourer 
cultivated . . . . 21 0 0 


£ s. d. 
0 4 0 


0 17 3 

0 1 n 


1 11 6 


If the crop fails the labourer goes without any 
consideration for the labour he has put in, and if 
the labourer has a little son the employer fced.s 
him and employs him also and wdien the har^'est 
time comes for giving the one-seventh share he 
deducts the boy’s feeding charges as well, thereby 
getting the services of the boy free for the whole 
year. The result is, the father has the consolation 
that hivS son did not starv’e during the year and the 
employer thinks that he was justified in getting free 
labour from the boy as he was feeding him though 
at the cost of his father, while the boy grows in 


ignorance. If instead of the employer feeding the- 
boy the father had fed him he would have got tlic 
benefit of his labour for himself. 

Women whose time is taken up in household work 
tending the young ones, could hardly be able to 
work continuously througliout a year. When women 
are free and fit for work they do not get it five or 
six weeks in a year and hence their earnings arc 
hardly sufficient to keep them up for those daj's 
they worked. The only chance therefore that is 
left to the labourer, his wife and children, is to 
emigrate to plantations and colonies. Even that 
chance is denied and restricted by the la'nd-o\Yning 
classes through their political agitators. The above 
figures being approximate may differ from one 
district to another, but the facts remain all the same. 

Tlie free labourer though he works on the same 
condition more or less, is at liberty to leave his 
master’s service any time he wished. 

These relevant facts are brought here to show that 
the above mentioned land-omiing higher classes, 
who speak of running the administration of this 
great couT)tr 3 '^ through their handful of educated men, 
cannot be trusted with full responsible government. 
Had the British Government that proclaimed the 
abolition of slavery, taken steps to see that it was 
put into practice, the above state of affairs would 
not have continued this day and there will be no 
cause for the Depressed Classes now to complain 
against the granting of democratic Self-GovcmTncnt 
for India. 

Emigration. 

The Government were wise in taking measures to 
encourage emigration to tljc Colonies to relieve over- 
population, unemployment and poverty. This was 
particularly beneficial to the agricultural labourers 
of the Depressed Clas.ses as they were removed from 
the oppression of the high caste land-omicrs. But 
at the same time Government were thoughtless in 
allowing the Indian traders to follow them. The 
high casicmcn toolc to and kept up ]>oUtical agita- 
tion to the vexation of the colonists. The emigrants 
W'ho returned always brought in large amounts of 
money >)et\vccn eight to ten thou.sand pounds 
sterling per month, and after clearing their debts, 
if a'ny, spen-t them in buying lands, cattle and other 
things and lived independent lives. The high caste 
land-owmcrs, finding that they were losing the 
Depressed Classes labourers, sent their emissaries 
to the Colonics to create disaffection in their foreign 
employers by claiming equal rights, adequate wages 
and better treatment, while in India they worked 
through their platform speakers by saying that the 
treatment accorded to Indians in the Colonics was 
iniquitous and urging the people to agitate for 
stopping the emigration. The Government yielding 
to the false agitations and pious pleadings of the 
emissaries of the Indian landoisTiers, who have been 
treating these Depressed Classes labourers hundred 
times worse than the Colonists, unwisely stopped 
tlie emigration and brought the labourers back to India 
to serve under the Indian land-o\raers under starvation 
wages, though they were well aware of the above 
said treatment. These facts are brought here to 
show how ingenious the high caste land-oivncrs arc 
who wish to be entrusted witli the administration 
of a country like India. The Government could 
have stopped the free emigrants and encouraged 
emigration of labourers. TJiey never took the trotjble 
of ascertaining the feelings of the Depressed agri- 
cultural labourers for whom emigration was intended. 

Franchise. 

The high caste land-owning Hi-ndus having crushed 
tlie Depressed Clas.ses do%\'n to scrs'itudc and extreme 
poverty’, made the minds of generations of the 
Depressed Classes to think and act according to the 
dictates of their employers and take their orders as 
the law of tlie country', ^^'hen the minds of the 
Depressed Classes have been brought to such a stated 
it is believed, and it is true, that thc>' arc incapable 
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of exercising their independence, free tliought and 
even conscience and discretion against the will, wish 
and pleasure of their caste cmploj'ers and their 
people concerned in the election to the Local Boards 
and Legislative Councils. This hopeless subservient 
condition could be improved if necessary measures 
are taken and handled ndth care and sympathy. A 
separate communal election witli certain conditions 
will lighten the difficulty and pave the way for the 
proper exercise of the franchise. 

Panchayats. The election to the panchayats 
should take place witliin and in the heart of tlic 
Depressed Class location and out of sight of caste 
Hindus, strictly prohibiting tlie presence and inflticnee 
of any caste Hindu, or member of any community 
not concerned in the election, and should be con- 
ducted under the guidance of an official appointed 
for that purpose. Voting may be by show of hand.s 
or by coloured cards representing candidates, dropped 
in ballot box. Candidates put in and elected should 
take their seats along mth the elected members of 
other communities and deliberate. Members of the 
Depressed Classes should be allowed to be seated 
closely and watcli the proceedings of tlie panchayat 
untliout the observance of any caste or creed. The 
number of members of the Depressed Classes for 
scats in the panchayats to be according to the pro- 
portion of population of the village. Qualifications 
of members of the Depressed Classes for panchayats 
and Panchayat Courts to be sex and age only. 

Panchayats and Panchayat Courts being tlie first 
step to local self-governmen.t, necessary facilities 
should be afforded to the Depressed Classes to get a 
training in the working of these institutions, so that 
they may safeguard their interests. The right of 
appeal for any violation of the rules and for injustice 
done to the Depressed Classes shall be in the Magis- 
trate of the District, whose decision shall be final. 


the local self-governing- institutions arc fairly 
brought into play and the Depressed Classes take a 
fair share in the administration and safeguard their 
interests. The country is immature for Self-Govern- 
ment at present. The measures taken by the 
British Government to introduce Self-Government, 
is felt by the Backward Depressed Classes as a force 
brought to bear upon them for one class of people 
to rule over the o^er. 

As for Representation in (he Assembly, I would 
suggest considering the numerical strength of the 
Depressed Classes in the Presidency, their number 
shall be four and they shall be elected by tlieir 
representatives on the Local Legislative Council. 

Miscellaneous. 

The term Depressed Classes requires to be defined 
for preparation of correct electoral roll and carrying 
out ameliorative work for these classes. 

Communities that disomt the term Depressed 
Classes, tbougli the caste Hindus treat them as 
untouchables, and those untouchable.s that embraced 
any religion other than Hindu religion need not be 
included in the category of the Depressed Classes. 

Untoitchahiliiy is a device adopted bj» high- caste 
men to live upon low caste people by dislocating 
them from all social economic and political privileges. 
It is a public offence committed under cover of 
social customs and religious observances. It is to 
be brought under penal code for public prosecution. 

Co’Opcrative Credit and such other Societies arc 
to be established to relieve the Depressed from the 
hands of money-lending and land-o\vning castemen. 
They may be under direct control of a special Depart- 
ment and not through any political or religious 
propagandists. A separate Bank is necessary. 


Union, Taluk and District Boards. 

Educational qualification for membership to these 
bodies may not ^ observ'cd and other qualifications 
may be relaxed in the case of the Depressed Classes. 
Election to these bodies to take place in the Centre 
of the Depressed Classes locality on tiie same con- 
ditions as for the Panchayats, Election of the 
Depressed Classes to take place annually for the 
first three years, then every tliree years or so. 


Provincial Legislative Council. 

The electoral area of the Provincial Legislative 
Council being large to the extent of a District for 
election of one or two members, the poverty-stricken 
condition of the Depressed Classes will not be con- 
ducive to contest and return members to the council. 
The Depressed Classes men require training for some 
years in local self-governing institutions before 
they are given the privilege of voting for the Legisla- 
tive Council. If under the present condition they 
are made to elect for the I.egislative Council undesir- 
able men, that is, men who could not safeguard the 
interests of the community would be elected through 
the influence brought to bear upon the voters by the 
high castemen. The safest course, therefore, to be 
adopted for the present, would be to leave it to the 
Madras Provincial Depicsscd Classes Federation 
wdiKdi has been brought into existence to elect men 
of abilitj’-, who could be trusted to take part in the 
proceedings of the Council. The names of persons 
so selected by the Federation to be submitted to 
H.E. the Governor for confirmation. And the 
rnembers so nominated shall have the same status. 

privileges of elected members and shall 
be eligible for appointment as ministers. 

The Depressed Classes .being untouchables and 
agricultural labourers, and forming an important 
section of the agrarian population, their representa- 
tion in the Council may be increased. 

They may have the right of appeal to the Govem- 
“SO violation of their rights in 
the Ih-ovmcial Council. The present systim S 
Government by Dyarchy ” may be continued till 


SUMMARV OF BECOMMENDATIONS. 


"i-' -Political Advancement. That the c.xtcnsion of 
the degree of responsible Government should be to 
the extent the Depressed Classes of the country are 
able to share that responsibility by the improvement 
of their educational and economic standards. 


2. Education. 

{a) to the children of the Depressed Classes to 
be given not on any alien religious basis, 
but according to the religion of the parent 
— Hinduism. 

{b} Imparting education through the Self- 
Governing institutions to be discontinued. 
{c) AH schools of these classes to be under direct 
control of the Government. 

(d) Education from elementary to collegiate 

course to be free. 

(e) Local Self-Governing institutions to contri- 

bute to the General Education. 

(f) The District Educational Councils to be 

abolished. 

(g) Aided agencies that compete -with the 

institutions to be discouraged, 
(/;) Compulsorj.’^ free education to be given in 
y-v boarding schools in various centres, 

(t) Education to these Classes to be a charge on 
the Revenue of the Government of India. 
Judianisation of the Services. 

(<i) A large proportion^ of Europeans to remain 
in the Service till the Depressed Classes 
are advanced to take share in the admin- 
istration. 

(6) Special consideration to be given to these 
classes in the matter of appointment in 
all departments. Minimum educational 
qualification to be fixed. 


jvj ana m 


i-c ' L ""-'f ijepariment. Educational 

qualification to be reduced to the required minimum. 

Members of these classes, and 
the descendants of those men and officers of martial 
spirit to be recruited. 


Judicial Service. Early attempts to be made for 
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representation by these classes in this important 
department. 

Police. Government to recruit men from these 
classes till their strength reaches one-fourth of the 
entire Police Force. 

Jails. Equal treatment to all classes of people 
to be accorded. 

l^ocal Self-Governing Bodies. Members to be 
elected to represent Depressed Classes on the basis 
of population. 

Revenue Department. 

(a) The hereditary rights of the village officers 

to be abolished. 

(6) A member of the Commission to be deputed 
to go into details of the grievances and to 
visit certain villages. 

Conversion to alien religions not to be a means 
to remove untouchability nor better the condition 
of these classes. 

Depressed Classes Welfare. 

{a) A .separate department to be established 
and that to be a charge on the Central 
Revenue. 

(b) Provincial autonomy not to be granted 

which will be detrimental to these classes. 

Labour. 

. (a) The condition of the agricultural labourers 
to be improved. 

(b) Higher classes of Hindus, land-ouming 
classes and Hindu capitalists are not to 
be trusted with full Self-Government. 

Eim'grah'on. 

(fl) All facilities to be given to agricultural 
labourers of these classes to emigrate to 
Colonies, neighbouring States and European 
plantations. 

Result of the Policy of Imparting Rducation. The 
fear that was entertained that if the lower classes 
alone were educated it would lead to general con- 
vulsion, has caused immense harm and hardship to 
the Depressed Classes, leaving them steeped in 
ignorance, poverty and misery all these long years 
to thi.s day. But the effect produced by imparting 
Western education solely to the higher classes was 
also the same, that is, it has led to general convulsion 
and the British Government is attacked and attempts 
are made to ^vrest the reins of administration of the 
country from them, after monopolising services in 
all departments. Besides, they are a source of great 
annoyance to the British Government by their non- 
co-operation, civil disobedience, hartals, boycotts 
and'bomb throwing, rendering the services of the 
army necessary. 

Abstracts from early despatdics from the Court 
of Directors to Indian Government are given below : — 

The Hon. Court write to Madras in 1830 as 
follows: — "The improvements in education, hoAv- 
ever, which most effectively contribute to elevate 
the moral and intellectual condition of a people, 
are those which concern the education of tlie higher 
classes — of the persons possessing leisure and natural 
influence over the minds of their countiymcn. By 
raising the standard of instruction amongst these 
classes you would eventually produce a much greater 
and more beneficial change in the ideas and the 
feelings of the community than you can hope to 
produce by acting directly on the more numerous 
class. You are, moreover, acquainted witli our 
an>doiis desire to have at our disposal a bodj” of 
natives qualified by their habits and acquirements 
to take a larger share and occupy higher situations 
in the civil administration of their country than has 
been hitherto the practice under our Indian Govern- 
ment. •, 

" Wc may see, then, how hopeless it is to enforce 
what your Lordship in Council so strongly* enjoined 
upon us in your letter of the 2-tth April, 1850 — w'hat 
appears, prima facie, so plausible and proper in itself 


— ^Avhat, in fact, the Board themselves have very’ 
often attempted, viz., the strict limitation of superior 
education ‘ to the wealthy, Avho c.an afford to pav for 
it, and to youths of unusual intelligence.* The 
invariable answer fclie Board has received Avhen 
attempting to enforce a view like this, has been, 
tliat the wealthA’- are wholly indifferent to superior 
education and that no means for ascertaining unusual 
intelligence amongst the poor exist until their 
faculties have been tested and developed by school 
training. 

“ The practical conclusion to be drawn from these 
facts which years of experience have forced upon our 
notice is that a very \ride door should be opened 
to the children of the poor higher castes, who arc 
willmg to receive education at our hands. But here, 
again, another embarrassing question arises, which 
it is right to notice. If the children of the poor arc 
admitted freelj'’ to Government Institutions what is 
tliere to prevent all the despised castes from flocldiig 
in numbers to their walls ? 

" There is little doubt that if a class of these latter 
were to be formed in Bombay they might be trained, 
under the guiding influence of sucli profcssois and 
masters as are in the service of the Board, into men 
of superior intelligence to any in the community ; 
and with such qualifications as tliey would then 
posse.ss there would be nothing to prevent their 
aspiring to the highest offices open to Native talent 
• — to Judgeships, the Grand Jury, Her Alaicsty's 
Commission of the Peace. Many bjncvolcnt men 
think it is the height of iJIxhcrality and weakness in 
the British Government to succumb to the pre- 
judices which such appointments would excite into 
disgust amongst tlic Hindu community, and that an 
open attack should be made upon tJic barriers of 
caste. 

" It is observed." he says, " that the missionaries 
find the lowest castes tl’c best pupils, but wc must 
be careful how we offer any special encouragement 
to men of that description : they are not only the 
most despised, but among tlic le^vat numerous of 
the great divisions of socictA’, and it is to be feared 
iliat if our system of education first took root among 
them, it would never spread further, and we might 
liiul ourselves at the head of a new class, superior 
to the rest in useful Icnowledge, but hated and 
despised by the castes to Avhom tlicse new attainments 
would always induce as to prefer them. Such a 
state of things Avould be desirable if \vc were 
contented to rest our power on our army or on the 
attacliment of a part of the population, but is 
inconsistent with every' attempt to found it on a 
more extended basis. 

" Education and civilisation may descend from the 
higher to the inferior classes, and so communicated 
may impart new vigour to the community, but they 
will ncA’er ascend from the lower classes to tliose 
aboA'c them ; they can only, if imparted solely to 
the loAver classes, lead to general convulsion, of 
Avhich foreigners Avould be the first victims. 

" If Avc desire to diffuse education let us cndeaA'our 
to giA'e it to the higher classes first." 

Conclusion. In bringing this, mv' Memorandum, 
to an end. I believe the Honourable Commission will 
recognise the candid expression of opinion as regards 
the state of affairs of the Depressed Classes and 
trust that in the scheme of reforms that they rcccm- 
mend adequate safeguards to be made to better the 
lot of these unfortunate classes. 


APPENDIX. 

Abstract of Proceedings of the Board 
OF Rea’^enue, dated oth November, 18D2, 

No. 723. 

Section XV. 

Miscellaneous Obsera^ations. 

132. I have now to make some miscellaneous 
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observations which have not hitherto found their 
place. 

183. It is not to be supposed that the condition 
of the Pariahs is equally bad in all parts of the 
district. In the neighbourhood of Madras and of 
the salt factories they have to some extent quitted 
agricultural pursuits and get good wages. On the 
borders of its ranges, too, mirasi loses some of its 
most forbidding features (the parachcri site for 
instance not being claimed), though it is equally 
true that its example infects non-mirasi villages. 
Oppression is worst in the three southern taluks, 
and of these, perhaps, worst of all in Chinglcput. 

184. There are forms of oppression only hitherto 
hinted at which must be at least cursorily mentioned. 
To punish disobedience of Pariahs, their masters — 

(а) Bring false cases in the village court or in 

the criminal courts. 

(б) Obtain, on application, from Government, 

waste lands lying all round the parachcri, 
so as to impound the Pariahs' cattle or 
obstruct the way to their temple. 

(c) Have mirasi names fraudulently entered in 
the Government account against the 
parachcri. 

(rf) Pull do^vn the huts and destroy the growth 
in the backyards. 

(c) Deny occupancy right in immemorial sub- 
tenancies. 

(/) Forcibly cut the Pariahs' crops, and on being 
resisted charge them with tlieft and 
rioting. 

{g) Under misrepresentations, get them to 
execute documents by which they arc 
afterwards ruined. 

(/i) Cut off the flow of water from their fields. 

(«■) Without legal notice, have the property of 
sub-tenants attached for the landlords* 
arrears of revenue. 

185. It will be said there are civil and criminal 
courts for the redress of many of these injuries. 
There are the courts indeed ; but India does not breed 
village ITampdens. One must have courage to go 
to the coiirt.s ; money to employ legal knowledge 
and meet legal expenses ; and means to live during 
the case and the appeals. Further, most cases 
depend upon the decision of the first court ; and 
these courts are presided over by officials who arc 
sometimes corrupt and who generally, for other 
reasons, sympathise witli the wealthy and landed 
classes to which they belong. 

136. The influence of these classes with the official 
world can hardly be exaggerated. It is extreme with 
natives and great even with Europeans. Every 

from the highest to the lowest, is stocked with 
their ^ representatives, and there is no proposal 
affecting their interests but they can bring a score 
of influences to bear upon it in its course from 
inception to execution. True as this is of the landed 
classes generally, it is true in a high degree of the 
mirasidars of Chingleput and Tanjore. 

137. People have asked why special attention 
should be paid to the Pariah when there are other 
classes of equal degradation. The answer is three- 
fold : that the Pariahs arc far and away the most 
numerous, arc collected into villages and are attached 
to agriculture, so that we can reach them more eaisily 
and do more good by reaching them. Secondly, by 
raising the lowest stratum of society, you raise all the 
super-incumbent strata. Thirdly, the disabilities of 
the Pariahs are in some instances the disabilities of 
all castes alike. The concessions asked for the 
Pariahs alone (e.g, in the proposed settlements) are 


not very great when it is remembered that' until so 
late as the settlement of 1875, special advantages 
in the tenure of land were being conceded to the 
Brahmins.* 

138. It is also sometimes asked why the State 
should do anything for the lower castes ; why they 
should not be left alone to find their own level. The 
answer is that the policy of the State in the past has 
degraded them, and the State must retrieve its 
mistakes. We have permitted ancient privileges 
to survive until they have become anachronisms, and 
we have created new privileges. These at least can 
be confined to their minimum range of harm ; and 
the classes who have been kept back in the race of 
life can be given a new start. 

130. In some quarters I have been misunderstood 
as advocating a policy of throwing open State lands 
to all comers. This wull, I believe, be the statesman- 
like policy of the future, capable of attracting capital 
more largely and more speedily than any other. 
For the present, however, except in the Pariah 
settlements, I would restrict the right of occupation 
to residents of the village until such time as the 
poorer classes shall have had full opportunity of 
occupying all the land they may want. 

14-0. It is also objected that the present state of 
the law will not admit of all tlie.se reforms. If the 
reforms be advisable this is only an argument in 
favour of legislation. The Constitution of British 
India gives a legislature to the Madras Province ; 
and legislature-like studies arc not only for delight 
and ornament but for utility. 

141. I have said nothing about the sanitary 
condition of the paracheris. It is very' bad, and no 
special attention has been paid to it, nor indeed has 
the District Board the necessary funds. Some 
paracheris have no wells ; and when drought dries 
up the surface pools, the inmates have to stand about 
near the wells of the caste-folk, waiting until some 
charitable hand shall draw them a little water. 

142, Finally, 1 fear I may* be quoted by ignorant 
or interested persons in support of the “ Poor "Ryot” 
The Poor Ryot ” who writes to the new'S- 
papers is generally a mirasidar or some 
other superior landholder who has sometimes 
never seen his land and docs not even know the 
names of the different varieties of rice. He is 
perhaps an attorney, perhaps an official, often a 
schoolboy whom Government is preparing at great 
expense to take a University degree ; but he is 
very seldom a ry'ot in more than name. Too often 
he merely draws rent from his fields, and neither cares 
nor knows how the cultivator or the farm labourer 
lives. Sometimes, indeed, he has farm labourers of 
his own. who live in styes and know kindness neither 
from God nor man ; but he mounts a Madras platform 
and is eloquent on the subject of the Indian Nation, 
seeing no inconsistency in demanding equal rights 
for all. 

148. I am afraid of such a gentleman getting hold 
of one of my paragraphs and instancing it in proof 
of the poverty of the ryots. I, therefore, am explicit 
m declaring that the ryot who holds directly from 
Govemmmt is in niy estimation a member of a 
dau-ly prosperous class. The falsity of the mis- 
representations on this subject can easily be 
demonstrated from the sale deeds in the registration 
offices, and from the experiments in the yield of 
crops : but so pleasing a task is beyond my present 


* Para, ir. Major Stuart's Settlement Report. 
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Deputation from the Depressed 

The deputation consisted of : — 

Mr. V, G. VASSUDEVAN. 

Rao Saheb R. SRINIVASAN (Spokesman). 

Mr. R. VEERIAN. 

Mr. V. I. MUNISWAMI PILLAI. 

Rao Saheb V. DHARMALINGUM PILLAY. 

Dr. M. V. GANGHADARA SIVA. 

SWAMI SAHAJANANTHAM. 

Mr. H. M. JAGANATH. 

Mr. S. SUBRAMANIA MUPANAR. 

Mr. S. VENKIAH. 

Mr. A. MURUGASEM. 

Mr. P. V. RAJAGOPAL PILLAI. 

380. "The Chairman : Mr. Sriniva.san, you are 
the spokesman ? — ^Yes. 

331. We have before us the list of names of this 
deputation. We have before us your Memorandum. 
I notice on page 272 that you ask that the number of 
seats in all the legislatures for the depressed class 
representation should be in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the depressed classes ? — Yes. 

832. Have you worked out the number in the case 
of Madras ? You take the view that you form 
nearly one-fifth of the population. That means 
about eighteen seats in the present Madras Council 
instead of 10 ? — Yes. 

333. Still on page 272, I see you suggest that at 
least there must be one member of the depressed 
classes in the Gk)vemment of India and two seats 
in the Provincial Government ? — Yes. 

SSd-. There is a most striking proposal which deals 
with the Army. “ Fifty per cent, of the officers 
" recruited and the majority of men in each unit of 
“the army should be recruited from the depressed 
“ classes." That is the view of your body ? — Yes. 

336. Then you w’ant to abolish the system of 
hereditary' village officers ? — Yes. 

330. oh page 272, in connection with education, you 
think that " the subject of the depressed classes 
“ should be made a portfolio under the charge of 
“ the Depressed Classes Member in the Viceroy's and 
“ Provincial Executive Councils and in each province 
“ the ' Protector ’ of the depressed classes should 
“ be assisted by a board composed of the members 
“ of the depressed classes " ? — Yes. 

337. Those seem to be the main points in the 
Memorandum submitted on behalf of this deputation. 
Is there anything else which you would like to say 
before any others ask questions ? — I do not tliink so. 

388. Mr, Cadogan : On the subject of repre- 
sentation in the Services you say “ Proportionate 
"representation in all tlie Civil Services, Imperial 
“ and Provincial, with special arrangements, should 
" be provided for the depressed classes." You say 
in the supplementary' Memorandum, page 275, " I am 
“ of opinion that a very large proportion of Europeans 
" should remain in service till the depressed classes 
“ also are sufficiently' advanced to take their proper 
" and legitimate share in the administration of the 
** country " ? — ^Yes. 

339. You do not mean that the Services should 
have proportionate representation at once ? — Not 
at once. As we advance, we must be given that 
proportion ; but till tlicn wc want the European 
element in the SciA'ices. 

• 340. You think y'oii will be able to find the supply' 
of sxifficicnt numbers from the depressed classes, 
fifty per cent of the officers ? — Just at present I 
think wc will be able to supply' only a portion, not 
the whole. 

841. Lord Straiheona : On page 278 of your sup- 
plementary' Memorandum, under the heading 
‘ Franchise * you say " The election to the panchayats 
" should take place within and in the heart of the 
“ Depressed Class location and out of sight of caste 
“ Hindus, strictly’ prohibiting the presence and 
*' influence of any* caste Hindu, or member of anyr 
“community' not concerned in the election. ..." 


Classes of Madras Presidency. 

And later on you say* " Members of the Depressed 
" Classes should be allowed to be seated closely and 
" watch the proceedings of the panchay*at without 
" the observance of any caste or creed," I want to 
ask y'Oii whether it has been the experience in the 
past that members of the depressed classes have not 
been able to take a proper part in the election of 
village panchay'ats ? — They’ are not able to take a 
proper part. 

342. And that is why' y'ou make that recommend- 
ation ? — ^Yes. 

348. Mr.SivaRaj : Onpage272ofyourMemorandum 
under the heading ‘ Representation in the Legis- 
latures * you say “ The mode of representation 
" should contain at some stage or other an elective 
"element." You have not suggested the actual 
method by which you can secure your object. Would 
you leave it to the learned Chairman of the Indian 
Statutory Commission and his colleagues to devise 
means or would you suggest some means ? — As we 
have pointed out in our Memorandum, the Madras 
Provincial Depressed Classc.s Federation may' be 
recognised by the Government, that this Federation 
will select members for appointment in the legis- 
lative Council ; these will be approved by His 
Excellency the Governor. The present motliod of 
nomination is not satisfactory. If the selection is 
made to rest with the Federation, the Federation 
will be able to find out proper persons who could be 
trusted to take part in the proceedings of the Council. 

344. In any' case you are against the present 
sy'stem of nomination ? — Certainly. 

345. But you would not go so far as to displace 
the sy'stem of nomination by the institution of a 
separate electorate ? — It is indirect election as I 
call it. 

340. Yon do not want separate electorates 
for the depressed classes ? — Not at present. 

347. WTiat are your reasons for it ? — Our people 
are not y'Ct advanced to have separate electorates. 
Unless you give adult franchise the depressed classes 
should have no separate electorates. 

348. It is said that wlien the Indian Christians, 
whose percentage so far as their votes are concerned 
is much lower tJian tlic percentage of the depressed 
classes votes, can hav’C separate electorate, why’ not 
the depre.sscd classes ? — The other classes are 
advanced. 

340. You think tJiat the Indian Christians are 
more literate and more advanced than the depressed 
classes ? — Yes. 

350. Sir A. P. Petro : Do I understand your 
proposal for representation to be that district Asso- 
ciations should be formed in order to elect proper 
persons from the depressed classes and that out of 
those elected the Governor should nominate ? — 
Yes. I would add that those members who would 
be selected by' His Excellency the Governor should 
have the same status, rights and privileges as elected 
members ; they should be eligible even for appoint- 
ment as ministers. Our experience of the last ten 
y’cars is that for the first term of the council, the 
members who were selected to represent tlie depressed 
classes were not satisfactory to us because they were 
selected from other communities. In the second 
council the position was improved, and in Uie third 
it W’as further improved. But if the selection i.s 
left with the Federation wc will be able to find out 
the real persons who can represent the interests of 
the depressed classes in the Council. 

351. The Chairman : Tell me, as things arc now. 
does the Governor or the Government not consult or 
make such inquiries as they can to find out who 
would be generally acceptable ? — They’ do, sir, but 
the recommendation generally comes from the 
Collector or some influential gentlemen. 

352. Mr. Siva Pao : You ask for eighteen repre- 
sentatives. Are there associations of the depressed 
classes in every* district ? — Most of them have. 

333. Under y*our scheme you propo.^c that the 
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Associations of every district should propose a panel 
of some gentlemen out of which His Excellency the 
Governor may nominate ? — We \vill have a central 
Federation, to which all the district Associations 
will send a certain number of members. We will 
make inquiries to find out the capabilities of the 
persons before recommending to His Excellency the 
Governor. 

Would you allow each district to have a 
member ? — You will have to divide eighteen scats 
amongst the twenty-six districts ; in some cases 
two districts may be represented by one member. 

355. One flaw tliat I notice in your scheme is Idiat 
you still want to retain nomination in tlic hands of 
His Excellency ? — ^We cannot help it. 

356. At the same time you claim equal privileges 
with the elected members ? — Certainly ; otlierwise 
where is the voice for us in tiic Council ? For instance, 
the representatives of tlie Chambers of Commerce 
have got tlie same privileges as those of the elected 
members. 

357. Pao Bahadur Rajah : The depressed classes 
form one-fifth of the population ? — Yes. 

358. So out of 12fi seats in the council you want 
twenty-four seats and not eighteen ? — 1 do not 
know how it is worked out. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah •' The point is this : We form 
one-fifth of the population, and tliercforc we should 
get one-fifth of the number of scats allotted to the 
Legislative Council. If the number of seats is 120 
we should get twenty-four and not eighteen. 

The Chairman : The precise number depends, of 
course, upon whether one-fifth is the accurate figure. 
If you take the Madras Electoral Rules, it mentions 
ten castes as belonging to the depressed classes. 
According to the 1921 census the population of these 
ten castes comes to six and a half millions. If you 
take the actual census, and the castes which arc put 
together as the depressed classes (they are not quite 
the same as those contained in the Electoral Rules) 
it gives you something like 0,372,000. Tlicn if you 
take the green book (The Madras Government Hand- 
book) you will see that the figure given is 0,994,000. 
The otJier day, Mr. Slater thought tnat the figure was 
about 6,500,000. So that something between 
6,500,000 and 7,000,000 seems to be right. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Even if it be one-sixth we 
should get twenty seats and not eighteen. 

The Wiiiiess {Rao Saheh Srinivasan) : The more w'C 
get the better it is for us. 

359. Mr. Hartshorn : I do not exactly follow how 
you say that you should have twenty seats instead 
of eighteen, if the number of members in the Council 
is 120. Your population is 6,500,000, which will be 
fifteen per cent, of the total population ; and fifteen 
per cent, of 120 is eighteen. 

Rao Bahafur Rajah : I have taken the total 
population of the Presidency as 42,000,000 and the 
depressed classes as 7,000,000. 

3G0. You are against the present system of 
nominations ? — Yes. 

361. On page 278 of your supplementary Memor- 
andum you say: "A separate communal election 
** ^vith certain conditions will lighten the difficully 
“ and pave the way for the proper exercise of the 
“ francdiise." Will you please explain what it is ? 
— It refers to local self-governing bodies and not to 
the legislature. 

362. You are not for separate electorate for the 
depressed classes ? — ^Though I am in favour of it, 
yet the present condition of the people does not 
permit to have it. 

■ 3CS. But I- understood you to say that with adult 
suffrage you would prefer separate • electorates ? — 
Yes, but our people are not in a position to have 
separate electorates. - • • 

364. At this stage you are not at all for separate 
electorates ? — ^Yes, that is so. 

365 . As an intermediate step your proposition 

is that you would like to form a Federation consisting 
of various Associations ? — Yes^ • 


366. But do you not know that now and then 
mushroom Associations crop up ? How are you 
going to combat them ? — You have experience as I 
have. You should know that we have put this 
Federation on a sound basis. . 

807. When did you form this Federation ? — ^Within 
a year. 

368. Was it before the Commission came to 
Madras ? — It was started before the Commission 
came to Madras, 

369. 1 did not hear of it ?■ — Wc did not advertise. 

370. Is it because Mr. Slater, the, Labour Com- 
missioner, wanted to start a Federation soon after 
the arrival of tlie Commission that you brought this 
Federation into existence ? — I^o. 

371. The Chairman : You know. Mr. Rajah, that 
we should all willingly listen to this important case 
from whatever quarter it is presented to us. Wc 
should listen to both the deputations. Jt does 
seem to me, these gentlemen speak for a large body, 
and there is no doubt, if I may say so, that the next 
deputation will also speak for a large body. We 
want to hear both the deputations. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : 1 have a very great regard 
for Rao Saheb Srinivasan, but what I want to point 
out, sir, is that there is no Federation at present in 
Madras. 

372. hfr. Hartshorn : What is the nature of the 
societies that have been federated ?- — We have 
about seven important sections amongst the depre-ssed 
classes, and these societies have brought them 
together. Might 1 be permitted to say how Mr, 
Slater's name was brought into prominence ? When 
His Excellency the Governor was in Chidambaram 
he expressed the view' that he found great difficulty 
in finding suitable persons to represent the Depressed 
Classes on the Council. He suggested that a central 
Association could be formed which could select men 
for submission to His Excellency for nomination to 
the council. That w’as the time wlien we commenced 
to work. Of course, %vc approached Mr. Slater for 
any suggestions he might make, and on that occasion 
ho gave us some advice. Since thei\, Mr. Slater had 
nothing to do with the formation of our Federation. 
We have proceedings to show that we held several 
meetings and wc have correspondence with several 
members of the federated associations, which will 
prove that the Federation is a genuine one. Of 
course, w'e did not advertise ourselves as some other 
bogus societies are doing. 

373. Am 1 correct in assuming that the societies 
arc purely political in character and have been 
brought into existence with a view* to the represent- 
ation of the depressed classes ? — ^Yes, 

874. That is the sole purpose for which they 
exist ? — At present %ve are ■working -with purely 
political purposes ; but as time goes on w'e want to 
start branches which will deal \Wth social matters. 

3#5. Rao Bahadur Rajah : 1 do not want to press 
this point further, but I wish to place all these papers 
m your hands. His Excellency, in his speech at 
Chidambaram, did not i:s to form a Federation, 
but recognised the present Association as a central 
body. I shall place all the papers, sir, in your hands 
and in the hands of your colleagues ? — -If you will 
permit me, sir, this Federation is not the same as the 
Association which Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah has 
been running for the last ten years. He had an 
Association called the Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha. 
All that was merely a one-man show, and he kept all 
mtelligent men out of it. We tried several times 
to reach him, but he kept us out. I am sorry to put 
it before you ... j f 

TAc Chairman : I suggest that it is far better that 
we should listen, as we are most willing to do, to any 
constitutional suggestions made by both deputations, 
because, after all, we cannot go into these mattem of 
controversy. I am just as prepared to listen to the 
deputation which is coming next as to this one. ' So 
I surest to you that we should not go into that. 

Rajah was saying that he did not want to go 
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into that, but that he had some documents to show 
us, 

376. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Are you not for 
encouraging emigration of depressed classes into 
foreign lands ? — Yes. and to the plantations. 

377. Does not this emigration lift our men up 
socially ? — You mean in the foreign countries. It 
does. 

878. Supposing emigration stops, what will happen? 


— ^They will have to suffer with the local landowners 
or their employees. 

370. Will you kindly tell the Commission whether 
emigration will help our men or will it go against our 
aspirations ? — It will help our men. 

380. If they emigrate to these foreign lands 
they come back with much wealth and put up good 
buildings and can cope \vith high caste Hindus ? — 
Yes. 
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On behalf of the untouchables or the so-callcd 
Depressed Classes of Southern India who number 
by precise computation over 7,000,000, we beg to 
place before you this Memorandum in the hope and 
belief that you will give such consideration to our 
plight as the necessities of the case demand. India, 
especially Soyth India, is a land of castes, and 
Dravidian though we be, i.e., belonging to the 
earliest stock, we are kept down in subjection socially' 
and on a pseudo-religious ground by the caste- 
ridden communities of this province who are either 
early invaders or a mixed breed of Dravidians and 
the invaders. There are only two classes here : 
one is the caste Hindu class and the other the caste- 
less class to which we belong. Kept down to a life 
of semi-slavery for centuries, whicli a westerner would 
find it hard to understand, much less to believe, 
poverty is rampant among us and education denied 
to the vast majority of us. But it is not merely a 
question of elevation of our economic position that 
is required and we seek to place before you, but it is 
the social injustice and inhuman treatment to which 
we arc subjected that we should place in the fore- 
front of our disabilities before you. Wc arc excluded 
from the religious services of the temples ; wc arc 
denied the rights of property ; it is stated that it is 
laid down in the Manu that an untouchable cannot 
liave proprietory rights to any immoveable property. 
We arc denied access to public sources of drinlcing- 
water supply ; we arc denied access to public roads ; 
\ve are denied access to public educational institu- 
tions. The representation that we have in the 
Services is negligible, and where the benign British 
Government have sought to elevate our position 
and give us a voice, at least, in local affairs by 
nominating our members in Municipal Councils and 
Local Boards, it will be a common sight to see that 
these representatives are asked to sit outside the 
regular hall where the public bodies meet. The 
mere sight of us is pollution to the caste Hindu. 
Denied as avc are the human and communal privileges, 
it is no wonder that we look to y'ou and through you 
to the Cro^vn and the British Government for our 
salvation. We have no faith in the caste Hindu, 
whether he is a high class man or othenvise, and the 
grant of a further instalment of Reforms to placate 
the politically-minded caste Hindu implies a con- 
tinuance of the intolerable conditions in whicli wc 
are placed ; it implies the continued rule amongst 
us of the four devils : Darkness, Debt. Drink, and 
Disease ; it implies not merely our continued 
submersion in the economic polity but a social 
tyranny ex^cised over us for a further period which 
the British sense of fairness, we are sure, will not 
allow. It is not philanthropic help that we need 
from the caste Hindu, but it is our rights of citizen- 
ship that we demand and which we feel confident 
that your Commission, consisting as it does of the 
cream of the British democracy, will grant to us. 

The Commission would have been, in their first 
visit to this country, we believe, made conversant 
of our condition and ive should emphasise most 
respectfully that the root of the evil is the caste 
system, and the social degradation to which wc arc 
subjected. Until that social inequality disappears, 
it would be ruinous to us to advance the politically- 
minded classes in such a way as to confer on them 
power to determine our status and welfare. The 
legislation that we have had and tlie executive 
rules and instructions issued from time to time seek 
to improve our condition to some extent, but of real 
improvement and of a voice in the administration 
we have had none so far. To enable us therefore 
to control effectively both the executive Government 
and the law-making power of the local Parliament 
we should have an adequate representation in that 
Parliament. We have said that we muster 7 000 000 
and yet, until recently, we had only 4 seats on’ the 
Legislative Council as the Parliament is called 
locally. Altliough we are one-sixth of the population 


we have not been given even one-sixth of the number 
of seats available in the Council. The Moslenhs, Avho 
form one-fifteenth of the population are given 13 
scats at present. The Indian Christians who are 
less than one-thirty-third of the population are 
given 0 seats and yet both these communities are 
far more literate than us aud could, even with a 
reduced representation, influence public opinion and 
the executive Government in their favour. Unless 
wc form a strong contingent in the future Parliament 
it will be impossible for us to command consideration 
both from the executive Government and from the 
Council generally. The first and most important 
suggestion that we make and which we respectfully 
request you to grant us is that we should have at 
least one-fourtli of the total number of seats in tlie 
Council. Once this is secured to us, the question 
how our representatives should get their seats in 
the Council will assume a minor importance. 
Although the caste Hindus know that we are a weak 
and minority community, and although they know 
that it is on account of their inhuman methods that 
wc have been kept in perpetual darkness, wc have 
often been accused of unwisdom in advocating 
nomination to public bodies in preference to election. 
Nomination was and is the only method by which 
effective representation of a weak community can 
be secured. We plead that this system of nomination 
should continue in any reformed Council which you 
may advocate. If, for any reason, such a nomination 
becomes impracticable, we beg to suggest that, of 
the one-fourth of the total number of scats we hope 
we shall be granted, one-half may be by election and 
the other half by nomination. It is notorious that 
in spite of the fact that the various Local Boards 
Acts provide astatutory maximum and minimum num- 
ber of members to be nominated to the Councils and 
Boards constituted under those Acts so as to give 
representation to minority c'ommunities, the caste 
Hindus in power succeed in shutting out representa- 
tives of the untouchables, nominate their o\%*n men 
to these bodies, and by quibbling with tlic name of 
the class to which their favourites belong, seek to 
make it appear that they also come from a minority 
community. But, on the other hand, in the 
Provincial Council, we are extremely sceptic that the 
power of election will assist true and proper 
representatives coming into it. We submit, therefore, 
that wc should have a separate electorate for the un- 
touchable classes for one-half of our representatives 
and that His Kxcellency the Governor should have 
power to nominate at least for the next 10 or 1 5 years, 
eligible and proper persons belonging to our 
communities who have been unable to get in through 
the door of election for the other half. The above 
are our essential requirements. Once our representa- 
tives get the power in the Local Council to control 
Legislation and the services they should be able to 
secure the community to some extent political, 
administrative and economic advantages. 

The method of election of such of the members 
as have to be returned to the local Councils has now’ 
to be considered. We have heard all that has been 
said and our leaders have read all that has been 
written condemning communal representation, 
separate electorates and so on. The essential 
argument underlying such a condemnation appears 
to be that a split in representation or a division 
amongst electors is not conducive to the merging 
.of all classes, the aim of some politicians and the 
pnde as an achieved object of some others. But 
we wonder whether it is seriously contended that if 
now or within the next decade or so a common 
electorate is constituted caste Hindus ■will either 
associate with members of our community with real 
goodwill or refrain from using our illiteracy to gain 
their^ evvn ends. As w'e have observed, the social 
inferiority which they consider we possess will 
always be turned to good account by them and we 
would be for ever left behind in the race. It is not 
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so iniicJi a communal repescntation that we ask 
as a representation of miserably weak communities 
giving them some special privileges. One such 
privilege is that we should have a separate electorate. 
The second is that every man amongst us should 
have a right to vote. At present, the franchise is 
determined partly by property qualifications and 
partly by educational qualifications. The vast 
majority^ of the untouchables cannot for the next 
decade or so aspire to have either of the.se qualifica- 
tions and notwitlistanding the inevitable set-backs 
we shall be faced wth in the early stages we have 
no alternative but to ask for adult suffragc- 

We feel sure that the Commission would be as 
interested in our advancement from the economic 
and educational point of view as from the political 
point of view. We require free education for our 
boys and girls, including provision for boarding and 
lodging arrangements ; we require greater facilities 
for higher education and for special education : we 
require a net-work of hostels in the province witli 
one hostel for at least one district ; we require a 
vast increase in the representation of our community 
in the Services ; these are matters to be attended to 
by a special department. There is in. Madras, we 
are thankful to say, a department which attends or 
ought to attend specially to our needs and grievances. 
This department has worked %vith a real spirit of 
helpfulness since its inception and under the able 
guidance of the late Sir George Paddison. K.B.E.. 
C.S.T. We require this department to be strengthened 
and manned by an officer of real goodwill and 
imagination. The activities of this department are 
now supervised by the reserved lialf of the Govern- 
ment. We do not know whether the eventual 
decision of the Commission would be to withdraw 
the reserved half and vest the administration of the 
whole Province in a number of Ministers responsible 
to the Council. Should such a desire animate the 
Commission we would strongly urge that the depart- 
ment should work directly under His Excellency the 


Governor assisted by a European officer wlio should 
still continue to bs a Member of Council. If that is 
impracticable or is considered by the Commission 
against the trend of tlie evidence which you -NNall 
collect w'c would very strongly urge that a single 
Minister should be made responsible for the activities 
of tlie Department and that in any event His 
Excellency the Governor should have the residuaiy^ 
power to veto any act, resolution, decision, recom- 
mendation or other, of the Legislative Council or of 
the Minister in charge of the portfolio which runs 
counter to the interests of the Depressed Classes. 
It is not flattery which we seek to indulge in but a 
result of experience that has always prompted us 
to maintain that we should seek justice at the hands 
of an impartial Britisher rather than in an Indian 
Member of the Council or Minister. Should tlie 
Commission decide that the entire administration 
should be in the hands of a body of Ministers 
responsible to the Council, not merely the oversight 
but the power of inter\'-ention in all legitimate cases 
should vest in His Excellency the Governor whom 
wc shall look upon as our real protector in the new 
regime. Indianisation of the Services, Indianisation 
of the administration and Indianisation of the 
controlling authorities over Finance are all possibly 
very good for the ver>' advanced and vocal 
communities, but for the weak communities, who are 
deliberately shunned by those selfsame advanced 
communities they are anathema. It is after patient, 
anxious, careful and deliberate consideration that 
we submit that we have no interest in such Indianisa- 
tion and that we shall look only to His Excellency 
the Governor for tlic proper administration of the 
Department to whose care we are entrusted and to 
that Department for our upliftment if not socially 
at least from the economic point of view. 

We beg to add tliat representatives of tlie two 
Sabhas or Associations of wliich this is a joint 
Memorandum vrill be ready to give oral evidence 
before the Commission whenever required. 


MADRAS. 

26th February, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee, and of the Madras Provhnci.^l 

Committee, 


Deputation from the Registered All-India Adi Dravida Maha Jana Sabha 
and the Madras Arundhathi Maha Jana Sabha. 


Tile deputation consisted of : — 

Mr. R T. KESAVELU, Ex-M.L.C., President 
Adi Dravida Maha Sabha^ Coonoor. 

M.R.R.Y. Rao Sahib L. C. GURUSWAMI, 

Municipal Councillor, Madras ; Member, District 
Board, Chlngleput ; Member, Taluk Board, 
Tiruvailur ; Member, District Educational Coun- 
cil, Chlngleput, and President, Madras Arund- 
hathi Maha Jana Sabha. 

Mr. P. V, SUBRAMANIAM PILLAI, President, 
The Registered All-India Adi Dravida Maha 
Jana Sabha. 


M.R.R.Y. Rao Sahib M. C. MADURAI PILLAI, 
Ex-M.L.C., Municipal Coundlior, Madras ; Mem- 
ber Chlngleput Taluk and District Boards ; 
President, Madras Adi Dravida Central Sabha, 
and Vice-President, Depressed Classes Mission 
Society, Kolar. 

Mr. J. SIVASHUNMUGAM PILLAI, Secretary, 
The Registered All-India Ad! Dravida Maha 
Jan.i Sabha. 

Mr. N. DEVENDRUDU, Ex-M.L.C., President, Adi 
Andhra Jana Sabha, Rajahmundry. 

Mr. KUSUMA VENKATARAMIAH, Ncllore. 

Mr. S. O. CHOKALINGAM. Ramnad. 
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Mr. T, PONNIAH, Secretary, Adi Dravlda Jana 
Sabha, TInnevelly. 

Mr. R. THANGAVELU, Municipal Councillor, 
Thiruvannatnalal, North Arcot District. 

Mr. VENKATAPATHI, Vice-President, Madras 
Arundhathi Maha Jana Sabha. 

1. The Chairman : Gentlemen, we have got here 
the representatives. I understand, of the All-India 
Adi Dravida Maha Jana Sabha, is that right? — 
(Mr. Kesaveht) Yes. 

2. And the Madras Arundhathi Maha Jana Sabha ? 
— Yes. 

3. I notice that the heading of the document has 
been changed from the “ Madras Adi Dravida Maha 
Jana Sabha ” to " All-India Adi Dravida Maha Jana 
Sabha *’ ? — Yes. 

4. Is that the registered name ? — ^Ycs. 

5. We see a number of gentlemen before us and I 
think that amongst them Mr. Kesavclu, who is the 
spokesman, is the President of the Adi Dravida Maha 
Sabha, Coonoor ? — Yes, sir. 

6. And the gentleman next to you is Rao Sahib 
Guruswami, tlie President of the Madras Arundhathi 
Maha Jana Sabha ? — Yes. 

7. We have got your document (of course the 
document is common to you botli) and I notice 
for example that you want one-fourth of the total 
number of seats in the council. Do I summarise 
your view correctly when I say that you prefer that, 
as at present, your representation should continue 
to be by nomination but if that was considered 
impracticable you want one-half to be chosen by 
nomination and the other half by election ? — Yes. 

8. You suggest, I think adult suffrage ? — ^Ycs. 

9. You want the special Labour Department to 
be strengthened and to remain under the Governor ? 
— Yes. 

10. Or at any rate under a minister with the 
Governor having the power of intervention ? — ^Ycs. 

11. Ran Bahadur Bajah : hTr. Kesavelu, this 
deputation represents two Associations, does it not ? 
—-Yes. 

12. You have got another Association also which 
is combined with you, namely, the Madras Adi 
Dravida Central Sabha ? — Yes. 

13. Is it a registered body ? — Yes. 

14. RaoSahibMaduraiPillaiisitspresident ? — ^Yes. 

15. So you represent three main Associations ?— 
Yes. 

16. Your Association has been functioning very 
actively ever since 1917, I believe ? — Yes. 

17. And your association waited on deputation 
before Mr. Montagu ?— Yes. 

18. That was the only Depressed Classes Association 
then ? — Yes. 

19. And the Government of Madras and the 
Government of India have been corresponding with 
tlie Association witli a view to get its opinion on any 
matter affecting the depressed classes ? — Yes. 

20. When the Franchise and Functions Committee 
came you sent in your Memorandum ? — ^Y’es. 

21. When the Lee Commission came you also sent 
in your Memorandum ? — Yes. 

22. When Lord Chelmsford came to Madras you 
waited in deputation ? — Yes. 

23. And also when Lord Reading came ? — ^Ycs. 

24. I should like you to give the Commission the 
true position of the depressed classes in this province. 
We were told the other day that the degree of 
untouchabilitj'^ varies in various districts in this 
province. Is that so ? — No ; in every part of the 
Presidency the untouchability is verj' severe and our 
people are labouring under a lot of miseries. 

25. But I suppose it is very acute in Malabar ? — 
The condition of our people in Malabar is miserable. 

20. Can you tell the Commission what are the 
difficulties there ? 


Sir Hari Singh Gonr : We know what they are. I 
do not think we need pursue this point. 

The Chairman : I have got the impression (tell me, 
if I am wrong) tliat at present on the Malabar side 
some of these castes get very humiliating treatment. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : I am glad that the Conference 
is aware of it. 

27. The Chairman : Is there any gentleman in the 
deputation who comes from Malabar ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Th^re was one, sir, but he 
could not be present. 

28. T?ie Chairman : What is the fair view ? Is it 
in any way better than it used to be ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : It is improving very slightly 
in urban areas but not in rural areas. 

29. Mr. Cadogan : Since the Reforms ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Yes. Our Association in 
Malabar is working very well. It is holding confer- 
ences now and then and is agitating for our rights. 
The treatment meted out to these classes in Malabar 
is most inhuman. Even when they pass through 
roads they would have to shout so that tlie caste 
man may know that there is a depressed class man 
near him. Supposing a "woman carries a big load on 
her head and she happens to see a caste man in front 
of her she should immediately clear the road and 
allow the caste man to pass even though it might 
mean her falling into a ditch near by. That is the 
sort of unapproachability that exists at present. 

30. The Chairman : What is it that this deputation 
wants to urge on us ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : If we liave some representa- 
tive.*? from Malabar in the legislative council they will 
be able to bring home to the members of the council 
now and then the injustice done to these classes. 
The degree of untouchability is the same in Telngu 
and Tamil districts. You Imow, Mr. Kesavelu, that 
recently a Mala woman (Mala is one of the depressed 
class communities in the Telugu districts) who went 
near a well was given a good hammering by a caste 
man, so much so. her husband had to assault the man 
and that the caste man has filed a suit in the High 
Court ? The case is reported, .sir, in the Madras Mali 
in its issue of February 7th, 1029. I only want to 
prove that even in the Tamil and the Telugu districts 
the problem of unapproachability is very acute. 
There are instances, sir, wherein teachers belonging 
to the depressed classes and employed in board 
schools in the Salem district have been treated very 
badly. 

Sir Hari Singh Gotir : The treatment meted out 
to these people is exactly the same as that meted out 
to Indians in South Africa. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah ,* I do not know whether it is 
the same or not ; I have not been to South Africa. 

The Chairman : I believe everybody is agreed that 
everything possible should be done in framing or 
suggesting a constitution for India which would 
secure the means for raising the level of life of these 
poor people. The thing which I am very much 
concerned to learn is what are the best methods that 
could be suggested. Of course effective representa- 
tion is one of the methods. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Not only in the council, sir, 
biit also in the municipalities and local boards. I 
have got documents to prove that in some streets in 
the Tinnevelley district the residents of the place 
refused to allow the labourers who belonged to the 
depressed class to metal the roads. They said that 
they would leave the roads without metalling rather 
than allow the depressed class labourers to mend them. 

31. Mr. Thomas : But the municipal council 
insisted on its being carried out. — (Mr. Kesaveht) 
A resolution has been passed in the municipal 
council. 

The Chairman : I do not want to have a controv- 
ersy about that fact because I do not think anybody 
denies that everything should be done that can be 
done, to secure to the depressed classes their rights. 

I do not tliink it is disputed. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : May I correct Mr. Thomas. 
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A resolution was moved I think in the municipal 
council to allow these labourers to go and mead the 
road, but the majority of caste Hindus opposed the 
resolution saying that they should not mend the road 
at all, that the road could remain as it was. 

Sir fiari Singh Caur : It is a disability Irom which 
your community suffers. We may differ as to the 
details, but the disabilities are very galling. How 
to remove them is the question. That is what the 
Chairman asl^s you. The only solution that occurs 
to me is to give them a share of power. 

32. Rao Rahadxir Rajah : I wish to put a question 
to satisfy Sir Hari Singh Gour. He admits that 
these galling disabilities are in existence in our 
province at present. In order to get rid of all these 
difficulties what do you propose ? — We want adequate 
representation in the local councils and in the taluk 
boards and municipalities, and to have more 
educational facilities. We want more schools to be 
opened and more hostels to be established in eveiy*^ 
district. We want more scholarships and more 
facilities for higher studies. 

33. You want representation in the council. You 
have representation in the council now ? — Only a 
few, five or six. 

The Chairman : You have got ten. 

JUr. Siva Raj : One is a Brahmin, 

34‘. The Chairman : There are 10 members who 
are nominated to represent the interests of the 
depressed classes. They may not be the best people 
to represent, but their number is 10. — We want the 
best men to he sent to the council. 

35. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Although you have got 
representation in the council you have no proper 
representation. How do you propose to give proper 
and effective representation to the depressed classes 
in the council ? — Through election I think we can 
return the best men to represent our cause. 

3G. You mean election through general electorate ? 
—We want a separate electorate. We cannot 
compete in the general electorate at all, 

37. Supposing you arc given reserved scats in a 
general electorate, will that satisfy you ?— No, our 
people would not be able to get in. 

38. If you have reserved seats you can certainly 
get in ?-— But not the best men. Supposing a landlord 
sets up a servant of his own and makes him stand as 
a candidate he can get him through and defeat the 
best man. 

39. Will he not do the same thing if a separate 
electorate is given ? — In course of time our people 
will be educated. 

40. You say you want a separate electorate wherein 
other influences will not go so far as to bring in 
undesirable persons ? — Yes. 

41 . And you arc prepared to face these difficulties 
at the start ?— Yes, that is why we ask for nomination 
and election for some time. Even in separate 
election for the whole there may be some difficulties. 
Even in separate electorates the best men may be 
thrown out. So for some time to come we want tlic 
Government to have the power to nominate certain 
persons. 

42. The Chairman : You say in your Memorandum, 
on page 284 that “nomination was and 
“ is the only method by which effective 
** representation of a weak minority can be 

secured. We plead that this system of nomination 
“ should continue in any reformed council which you 
“may advocate." That is your view as to how it 
should be dealt with now, is it not ? I understand 
tliat to mean that while of course you hope that with 
better education a time vill come when you can get 
elected members this deputation thinks that at 
present the effective representation must be bv 
nomination ?— -By nomination, but if this goes on 
for ever wc will be keeping our men in the dark 
always. So to give them political education wc must 
also have election partly. 

43. Rao Bahadur Rajah : You are for nomination, 
but at the same time you want to educate your 


people to take part in these elections also. For that 
purpose, in order to make them also true and good 
citizens, you want to start elections in sonic places ^ — 
Yes. 

44. When you advocate nomination for certain 
places, will it not be a bar to becoming ministers ? 
Nominated members cannot become ministers ! — 
But the Government must make a provision to that 
effect. 

4a. To what effect ? — ^That nominated members, 
particularly' of the depressed classes, if the Govern- 
ment think tliat- they' are competent men to hold 
the portfolios of such offices, should be exempted 
from such rules and appointed as ministers. That 
is the only course through which our grievance 
could be redressed. 

40. That bar should be removed, ymu say ? — Yes, 
it should be removed. 

47. That is to say, mini.iters should be recruited 
from among nominated as well as elected members 
— Yes. 

48. Mr. Siva Raj : Of all classes ? — Not of all 
classes, but only in tlie case of this particular 
community. All classes are represented already in 
the Cabinet. 

40. Rao Bahadur Rajah : What makes you say 
that we should start elections in some parts of the 
province ? Are they in. a position to lake up elections 
nt present ? — Wlicre we can find that a number of 
our depressed classes people have got the franchise 
to vote, that is, have Uic property and educational 
qualifications, we may Jry this e.vperimenl. There 
are certain districts where we can find at least not 
less than five or ten per cent of the voters. In such 
districts we may try this experiment. 

50. The Chairman : You mean in the general non- 
Muliammadan constituency. You say tiiat five or 
ten per cent of something is depressed classes?. TJuit 
will be five or ten per cent of the electorate in the 
non-MuUainmadan constituency' ? — Five or ten per 
cent of the general voters. 

51. Mr, Hartshorn : Have you gone into that 
matter ? Because wc have been told that there is 
less than one per cent of ymur community' enfran- 
chised throughout the province ? — That is why we 
want at the same time adult franchise for us. 

52. You were saying, I understood, that in parts 
of the province as much as five or ten per cent, of 
the total electorate are depressed classes voters, 
but as far as we have been told about the number of 
d^ressed classes persons on the regi.ster it is not so. 

Diwan Bahadur Rcddiyar : The number of depres-sed 
elates voters is three or four per cent. 

Mr. Hartshorn : We were told the other day that 
the total number of depressed classes on the register 
throughout the province was 50,700. Wc were also 
told that the total number of depressed classes were 
0,500,000 . . , 

The C?tairniati : The two statements may be botli 
right. If y'ou talce the depressed classes in the 
Presidency’, about one per cent are voters now in 
general constituencies, but it may be also correct to 
say' that the depressed class voters are something 
like three per cent of tlie fotal electorate. 

33, Rao Bahadur Rajah : In our province, the 
Labour Department is doing work in certain districts ? 
— Yes. 

54. Do \’ou not think that in those districts the 
members of the depressed classes are slightly educated 
and that tlicy' can understand what an election is } 
Of course, not in all districts ; in certain districts 
the Labour Department is working. 

55. In those districts can you not safely' start 
elections since you have the departmental officers to 
prepare the electoral rolls and so on ? — Yes, we can 
try. 

56. So I think your dejiutation is of opinion that 
if at all election is to be started it should be started 
where tlie Labour Department is functioning ? — 
Yes. 

57. You say y’ou want adult francliise. If adult 
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franchise is not granted to you would you suggest 
any lowering of the franchise at present ? — If it is 
not possible, of course a lowering of the franchise may 
do some good for the present. But adult franchise 
would enable the depressed class people to return 
their best candidates in large numbers to the councils. 
I do not think even by lowering the franchise we can 
get a large number of depressed classes on the 
electoral roll. There are very few who possess 
properties and very few who arc educated. These 
are the only tAvo qualifications through which voters 
could be got. 

,'18. I suppose you are for advocating adequate 
representation in the public services ? — Yes, surely. 

59. Are you in favour of the provincial Public 
Services Commission ? — Yes. 

CO. Is it, or is it not your opinion that a member 
of the depressed classes should find a place on that 
Public Service Commission ? — If a depressed class 
member does not find a seat there nothing could be 
done. In that case there is no use of forming a 
Public Service Commission at all in the Presidency. 

** 4 >***»* 

01 . Mr. Siva Raj : Your opinion is that a separate 
electorate can be formed for the depressed classes ? 
— Yes. 

02. In all tliose districts at any rate where the 
Labour Department has been working ? — Yes. 

68. Do you think that our people are cither 
literate or politically advanced enough to make a 
success of separate electorates, or will they not 
still continue to be in the hands of their local land- 
owners, the landowners under whom they work. It 
is just pos.sib!e even now in the case of separate 
electorates for Muhammadans, Mr. S. Sriniva.sa 
Iyengar may put up a candidate and get him to the 
council on account of tlie money and influence tliat 
he has. Do you not think the same tiling could be 
done with regard to those depressed classes ? — Yes, 
but for how long are we to keep the depressed classes 
in darkness ? 

04. We are talldng of facts just now ? — We have 
to suffer for some time to come. If in the beginning 
our people are defeated in .such elections we do not 
mind it. That is why we ask for nomination for 
half of the .seats. 

65. The Chairman : I understand the point is 
this. He says that as things are, the depressed 
classes are in so weak a position that they may have 
to put up with nomination, but he says, after all if 
they do not get any opportunity of practising the 
use of elections how are they going to leam it and 
he suggests it is possible to have some of each. — Yes. 

66. Mr. Siva Raj : As it is, you know that the 
depressed class voters vote in the general con- 
stituency. Do you think that these ten years have 
given them any experience or training ? — Yes, 
certainly. Of course, this year a man may make a 
mistake, but next year he finds out the mistake and 
records his vote properly. 

67. Would you, for instance, suggest that in the 
non-Muhammadan constituency, that is the general 
electorate, the depressed classes must join tlie non- 
depressed classes, if 1 may say so, the depressed 
classes having different qualification for franchise, 
that is property qualification for the non-depressed 
classes and adult franchise for the depressed classes ? 
Do you think that will serve your interest much 
better than a separate electorate ? — Even then, in 
having adult franchise and running in general 
elections, there is trouble. 

68. You agree with me that the number of your 
voters in that case -vnuU be double the number of caste 
Hindu voters, the Hindus having property qualifi- 
cations and the depressed classes having adult 
franchise ? Do you not think it will be better than 
a separate electorate ? 

The Chairman : Do you think it is a feasible 
scheme. If I have followed you, what you mean is 
this, that if you have a constituency in which, let us 


suppose, half the population is depressed classes and 
half is not, you would not allow all of the half that 
is not to vote, but you would only allow such of them 
as had a property qualification to vote, while on the 
other hand you would allow all the depressed classes 
to vote. Do you think that would be possible ? 

Mr. Siva Raj : The position is so peculiar in this 
country that we try to solve this social problem 
through a political instrument, and you yourself have 
been worried as to how best a constitution can be 
framed so as to secure the interests of the depressed 
classes. 

The Chairman : I agree. That is exactly the 
difficulty. You are trying to solve a social problem 
through political means. You can do something 
through that but you cannot do everything. 

00. Mr. Siva Raj : 1 think this is one of the 
methods by which you can force the hands of the 
caste Hindu people to improve the condition of the 
depressed classes. — ^That is a noble idea. 

70. You want a separate electorate ? — ^Yes. 

71. Do you suggest that you want some safe- 
guards under any system of Government that might 
be ultimately devised by the Indian Statutory 
Commission lor India or for this Province ? — Yes. 

72. In case these safeguards are not properly 
utilised or if there is a breach of the conditions laid 
down there for the protection of the depressed classes 
where would you go for redress or remedy ? — I do 
not exactly understand your point. 

73. Supposing a condition is laid down that your 
interests ought to be protected according to law, but 
you find the law is not given efifect to, what will be 
your remedy ? To whom will you complain ? — To 
the Government. 

74. Where is the Government ? — That is why we 
want, sir, that a man from our own community 
should be in charge of the portfolio. 

75. Would you like the Governor of the province 
to have certain residuary powers ? — Certainly ; in 
our memorandum we have stated that. 

76. Lord Burnham : I want to get quite clearly in my . 
mind how effectively you are going to secure any 
election at all from your body when you have no 
register, no Association or nothing on earth so far 
as I can see to show how many you are, or what you 
are composed of ? — ^Wc have got an Association now 
formed and registered, and we have got statistics 
of the number of voters and their names. We have 
been doing that, and we have been submitting 
names and representations through that Association. 

77. Statistics, of course, depend altogether on the 
quality, but J do not see how you are going to get 
any registered depressed class such as ■will be able to 
have an electorate. My point is would it not be much 
better for effective purposes to trust to nomination 
by impartial hands ? — {Rao Sahib Gurttswami) I 
think it is for the Government to collect such 
statistics and prepare a list of the whole depressed 
classes population. 

78. That is very difficult, because there is no 
strict line of division — I mean the Sudras and the 
depressed classes tend to merge in one another, do 
not they ? — ^They have already statistics collected. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : There is no merging here ; 
the depressed class is dealt with separately and the 
Sudras also separately. 

79. Major Attlee : How far have you got caste 
distinctions amongst the depressed classes them- 
selves here in your own community ? — {Mr. Kesavalu) 
There is no difference in our own community. 

80. Is it not a fact that there are some depressed 
classes who do not take water from others ? — No ; 
that is not the case ; there may be one or two stray 
cases, but so far I have not come across such cases. 
Here we can go and mess or mingle with and take 
water from all depressed classes. You cannot have 
any such distinction. There may be one or two 
stray cxises in villages Avhere people axe not educated. 

81. Khan Bahadur Khalif-Ul-Lah Sahib : Do you ' 
really mean to say that there are no castes among 
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the depressed classes ? For instance, in the South of 
Madras, do the Pallas and Parayas inter-marrj», or 
do they inter-dine ? — Of course if they are clean, we 
closely move with them. I do not think there is so 
much of restriction udth regard to inter-dining and 
inter-marriages. 

82. Does a Palla marry a Paraya woman ? — Tlie 
difficulty may exist in some villages where people 
are not educated, but in civilised cities and towns we 
do not find so much difficulty. 

83. Major Aiilec : We had it on your own. evidence 
that a great number of cases of oppression are in the 
villages. What I want to know is how far the 
distinction exists in villages among sections of the 
depressed classes. Do they or do they not exist ? — 
In certain villages there may be cases . . . 

84. Not there may be, there are ? — There may be 
one or two cases ; but I cannot clearly substantiate 
the thing. 

85. Mr. Siva Raj : ;May I say a word, sir, arising 
out of that question ? I am prepared to admit 
that some difference exists between different Sections 
of tlic depressed classes. We loiow that there is 
difference between a INIala and a Madiga, between a 
Palla and a Paraya, but my point is this, whether 
that difference results in the same amount of inhuman 
treatment and difficulties that are placed in the way 
of the depressed classes as the difference that exists 
between the caste Hindus and tl\e depressed classes ? 
— -That remains in every community and every race. 

8r». The Chairman : I am sure that the answer is 
that the difficulty is not so great. Mut just tell me 
this. ' We know, of course, that sonic of them are in 
tlic lowest scale and some of them we know have got 
curious customs and do, very unpleasant work. Is 
it the case or is it not the ^ase that a depressed class 
man belonging to a higher caste would take \vater 
from a lower caste man of the same class ? 

Mr. Siva Raj : There is nothing like a depressed 
class man of a higher caste and a depressed class man 
of a lower caste, sir. Their division, if I may say so, 
is horizontal. 

87- The Chairman : You mean it is social ? 

Mr. Siva Raj : Yes, they may not mix and so 
on ; but there is nothing like a difference in the 
level. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : It was no doubt true that 
some time ago there were some difficulties, but 
since 1*917 our organisation has been worlung.in all 
these districts, and we have been, holding conferences 
to bring tliem all together, but it is the caste man who 
is behind us that is attempting to div'ide us by telling 
people that they are of a high caste and low caste and 
so on. As a matter of fact we arc all merging, and 
the difference is not so much as they w’ant to make 
it appear to tlic Commission. It is tlicy that are 
behind us who try to make these differences. 

88. Lord Siraiheona : J am not quite clear wlicther 
in this part of India if a member of the depressed 
class changes his religion and becomes, say, a 
Christian, he ceases to belong to the depressed class 
or not ? — Yes, soon after he is converted, he ceases 
to be untouchable ; he becomes touchable. 

89. Lord Burnham : I have heard it stated that 
ciistc Hindus do not recognise tliat, and that they 
consider him almost a depressed class man even if 
he becomes a Christian ? — No. 

90. Khan Bahadur Khalif-uJ-lah Sahib : For 
instance, are you aware of the controversy tliat li«^ 
been raging for Hie last six or seven years in 
TrichinopoJy as regards the difference beriveen caste 
Cliristians and non-caste Cliristians, and that tlicy 
arc still Cialled depressed class Cliristians by the 
caste Christians as they are called ? — I have heard 
of such cases too in some places. 

91. Can you deny tliat the same difference between 
caste Christians and non-caste Christians obtains 
througliout the south of the Presidency ? — [Rao 
Sahib Guruszvami) We do not think that it exists 
Uiroughout tile soutliem Presidency. Wc have 
heard that it is in existence in Pondicheny. 

T 


92. Do you know the conditions obtaining in tlic 
11 districts soutli of Madras ? You have no personal 
knowledge ? 

The Chaitman : We are going to have a deputa- 
tion from tlic Depressed Class Christians on Friday. 

93. Mr. Hartshorn : Is it your desire that all 
the persons nominated to represent the depressed 
classes should be drawn from among your own 
community ? — (Jl/r. Kesaveht) Yes, they sliould 
be drawn only from the depressed classes. 

94. How man^’ of the ten at present in the council 
are depressed class men ? — Eight members are from 
the depressed classes, one is a Brahmin and one a 
Cliristian. 

95. There are at prc-sent about 130 scats in the 
council, and tliat means you are asking, for the 
present size of tlie council, 33 seats ? — Yes. We 
form one-sixth of the population, and if calculated 
on that basis ft would come to more than 25 scats. 
Unless we have so many scats, tliere is no possibility 
of getting our grievances redressed. 

9G. WTien you sa>' that you want 33 scats for the 
size of the present council, are you suggesting tliat 
there arc 33 well qualified depressed class men 
available for the purpose of those seats ? — More than 
33 competent men vnll be available, sir. 

97. Assuming that the strength of tlie council 
were increased from 130 to 200, you would still ask 
for a fourth of the scats, whatever the si?e of the 
council is ?— Yes. 

08. In that case you would have 50. Are you 
satisfied tJiat tJicre are 50 well qualified men of your 
own community to take those scats ?— -Yes, sir. 
There arc men available, but for want of encourage- 
ment they would not come forward. Even to hold 
higher appointments under Government there arc 
a number of graduates among the depressed classes in 
tlie Presidency whose claims are not considered. As 
a matter of fact, when I was a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council from 1921-23 I was pressing for 
an appointment for a graduate from my own com- 
munity, but, for want of encouragement in the 
^ladras Government, that graduate had to go and 
seek employment in the Mysore Government, and he 
is still Hiere. My friend. Sir A. P. Patro, who was 
the then Education Minister, know-s the fact. I was 
pressing the claims of that graduate for Uircc years. 
Of course, at that time the said graduate was 
employed under the Mysore Government on RslOO, 
and when I approached my friend, Sir A. P, Patro, 
to give him an appointment, he said that he could 
give him only an appointment on Ks75, and although 
i told him that he ivas already drawing RslOO and 
ti»at he must take his special case into consideration, 
tliat he was a graduate from tlio depressed class 
community and start him on a special scale of pay. 
I was told that it could not be done. Therefore he 
still remains with the Mysore Government. Sucii 
arc the cases. 

99. Khan Bahadur Khalif-ui-1ah Sahib : You 
were offered the ordinary scale of pay, but not any 
special scale ? — -Of course, he promised that. 

100. Sir M-l. P. Patro : Replying to Mr, Hartshorn, 
^'ou said that Uicrc are qualified men a\’ailab?e for 
nomination. Arc you speaking only of the Adi- 
Dravidas or the Adi-Andhras when you said tliat 
persons are available ? Do you mean to say tliat 
there are qualified men available to represent all 
the 18 sub-sections of the depressed classes who arc 
different and distinct from one anotiicr ? — ^All the 
sections of tlie depressed classes. 

101. According to the census the Adi-Dravidas 
and the Adi-Andhras form only about a million and 
odd, and the rest all come from the other sections of 
the depressed classes. Do you know tliat, as a matter 
of fact, it is impossible to recruit from all the oUicr 
castes, for instance, tlic Hole^’as. the Arundhatiyas, 
and so on ? For want of education and want of 
proper training it is absolutely impossible to get men 
from these Ciistes to represent tlicm effectively f 
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• — Practically for the men available we cannot find 
appointments . 

102. So, we will be correct in saying that there arc 
men available only among the Adi-Dravida.s and 
Adi-Andhras, but not in other castes ? — Of course. 

303. Has Mr. Kesavelu an-ything to do with the 
Arundhatiya Central Sabha ? Is he a member of that 
Sabha ? — i believe Mr. Guruswami is concerned with 
the Arundhatiya Sabha. {Rao Sahib Guruswami) 
It is not the Central Sabha. May I know when it 
was started ? 

Sir A. F. Paivo : Yon ought to know when it was 
started. 

104. T.'he Chairman : I want you to tocplain this 
to me. I see now that there is the Adi-Hravida ; it 
is the name of a caste ; and I think the other name 
here is the Arundhatiya. That is a name which is 
often employed for a leather worker ? — ^Yes. 

105. It corresponds very much to what is called 
the Chakldlian or the liladiga ? — Yes. 

106. Your Association also represents the 
Maravars — Yes, sir. 

107. What I wanted to be clear about was whether 
3 ^ou thought you could be said to include in your 
society all the members of the different depressed 
classes ? 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : The term " Adi-Dravida ** 
was adopted only about seven years ago, and before 
that " Paraya *’ was the term employed, and so some 
are returned as Parayas and some as Adi-Dravidas. 
The depressed classes in the southern districts are 
called Adi-Dravidas, while the depressed classes, such 
as the hlalas and the Madigas, in the Telugu districts 
are called Adi-Andhras. W^iat the witness WTints 
to bring out is that although there are capable men 
available from one of the sections they are not able 
to provide appointments for them, and then what is 
the use of saying that there are not educated men 
available in the other communities ? 

108. Mr. Thomas : You have stated that the 
depressed classes who become converts to other 
faitlis cease to become depressed. "Do I understand 
you to mean that that applies to social matters ? — 
Yes. 

100. So far as the economic conditions are 
concerned, even the depressed classes Avho become 
converts remain in the same condition. Do you 
agree with me ? — do not think so. {Mr. Kesavelu) 
Besides, the untouchabiiity ceases thereby. 

110. But the economic backwardness continues 
to be the same ? Even for the depressed classes who 
become converts special treatment and consideration 
is required ? — There are missionaries to take up 
their cause. 

111. Do you know that missionaries find it very 
difficult to run their institutions ? They are closing 

dowm their owm institutions year by year? (Paa 

Sahib Gupfswami) ^ As soon as a man is converted 
to Christianity he is encouraged in all directions. 

112. How' ? — By several methods. 

113. "Would you say that the caste Hindus, the 
Brahmins or the Vellalas, make any difference 
betiveen an Adi-Dravida or Adi-Andhra and a 
Christian ? — No. 

They treat both of them in tlie same W’ay ^ — 

Yes. 

115. Do you agree that so far as the Christians 
are concerned, they treat the converts from the 
depressed classes as tliey treat themselves ? That is, 
there is no social disability attached to the convert 
within the Christian fold ? — That is so. 

IIG. You were talking about certain methods of 
nominations and elections to the conivcil. With 
reference to representation on the local boards, 
would you ask for nomination or election or partly 
one and partly other ? — ^Totally nominations until 
some time to come, 

11 <, Sir Arthur Froenn : You say you want more 
r^resentation in the councils to enable you to control 
eflectively both tlic executive Government and the 
law-making power of the local Parliament. Are 


there any laws on the Statute book of the Madras 
Government which operate against tlie depressed 
classes at present ? Is there any discriminatory law 
in this Presidency which operates against the depres- 
sed classes ? — {Mr. Kesavelu) I do not understand 
you. 

118. The Chairman : The question put to you is 
this. Are there any Ads which anywhere say that 
this shall not apply to the members of the depressed 
classes as far as the law goes ? — -No. 

119. Mr. Harishorn : I take it that your disa- 
bilities arc more social than legal ? — ^Yes. 

120. Sir Arthur Froom : What do you achieve by 
getting greater representation in the provincial 
council in Madras ? Do you anticipate the making 
of a law in favour of the depressed classes ? — No. 

123. On page 285 you say that there is already a 
department in the Government of jSIadras which looks 
after the depressed classes 1 — ^Yes, the Labour 
Department. 

122. You go on to say that if there is any advance 
in the Government of Madras and the various 
departments are transferred, you want the Labour 
Department not to be transferred ? — (Rao Sahib 
Guruswami) Yes. 

123. You want to preserve it under a member ? — 
Yes. 

124. Is that logical \rith your po.sition of increased 
representation in the provincial council whereby 
you hope to control the executive government ? — ^As 
soon as adequate representation is given we do not 
think we will be able to build foi*ts within a few days. 
This department must exist until some time to come, 
until the depressed classes raise their heads. {Mr. 
Kesavelu) In 1021 there was a proposal in the 
legislative council to abolish this department. 

125. Supposing your representation was increased 
to the extent you desire, Avould you not be better off 
if this department is under tlic control of a minister ? 
— (i?ne Sahib Guru$tva777i) No. 

J2G. Mr. Kihalhai Prci}{cha7td : Your main desire 
is to rise to the status of the caste Hindus, is not 
that so ? — Yes. 

127. So would it not be better to have a joint 
electorate whereby you will be voting for the caste 
Hindus, so that they will have to look to your 
interests, and if you have a separate electorate, do 
you not think you will be permanently classed as 
depressed classes and you will not be able to raise 
your standard ? — (Mr. Kesavelu) For some time 
to come we should have a separate electorate. Even 
under the present system some of the depressed 
classes vote for the caste Hindus and return caste 
Hindus to the council, but their interests are not 
safeguarded by their representatives. 

128. But if you have joint electorates some day 
you will come up to the grade of the caste Hindus ; 
but if you have a separate electorate you will be 
classed as depressed classes for ever ?— We want this 
separate electorate for some time, till we come up 
to their level. (Rao Sahib Gtiruswaiui) If 3 »ou 
think that the term is not applicable, you may call it 
special electorate for the depressed classes. 

129. Even reservation of seats irill come to tlic 
same thing ?-— We want separate electorates. 

180. Raja Nawab AH Khmx : You w'ant adult 
suffrage ? — Yes. 

131. Have you any objection to that principle 
being extended to the other communities as well ? — 
No. Our people are verj^ poor and they have no 
influence in the country. It is for that reason that 
we ask this.^ But jf you thick that for other com- 
munities it is necessary you can have it. We have 
no objection. 

132. Sir Hari St^jgh Gour : You want a nominated 
minister ? — {Mr. Kesavelu) Yes. 

Y^ou want a provision made in the Statute 
that a nominated member of the council is eligible 
for ministership ?--Not exactly that. If an elected 
member is not available, then what is to be done. 

134. Jf tliat is the position, then again you will be 
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a depressed minister, because you will be a minister 
in default, in the absence of an elected' member. 
You want to introduce your depressed condition into 
the Cabinet ? — To safeguard our interests we want 
our man. 

195. That is exactly what I say. Itvcrj’body uill 
tlien say, " lA)ok at this minister ; he is only liere as a 
nominated minister because an elected minister 
could not be had." That utII be tlie position ? — 
If an elected minister is not available from our 
community then we want a minister to be nominated 
from our community and entrusted Avith the portfolio 
concerning our class. 

]30. Do you not think that the chances of a 
nominated minister in these circumstances which 
you have stated are remote ? 

The Chairman : He has given his view'. 

137. Sir Hari Singh Gottr : Do you not think that 
the appointment of a nominated member as a minister 
is inconsistent witli provincial autonomy and the 
grant of responsible government to the provinces, 
whereby tlie responsibility is with the people and 
not with the constituted head of the government ? — 
This is why \vc ask the Commission to make a 
provision of this sort. 

138. That will take away from tJte fulness of 
autonomy and responsible government. Have j'oii 
realised that ? I will )ust read to you a passage from 
the Report on Ceylon Reforms, pages 00-91 : “ Even 
*' within the same racial and religious community 
" caste distinctions may be responsible for rigid 
** division of classes. These diverse elements and 
" distinct classes, even if not antagonistic to each 

other, are in more or less separate compartments, 
" this resulting in a lack of homogeneity and of 
" corporate consciousness which make it diOicult to 
" achieve any national unity of purpose. Communal 
" representation was devised witli a view to assisting 
the development of democratic institutions in 
countries of different races and religions and in the 
" hope of eliminating the cla.sh of these various 
interests during elections. It was expected to 
“ provide, peacefully, an cficctive legislative assembly 
" w'hich w'ould give a fair representation of the diUcr- 
" ent elements in the population and would also tend 
'* to promote unity. Unfortunately’, the experiment 
" has not given the desired results, but has had, 
“ if anything, theopposite effect. The representatives 
of the various communities do not trust one anotJier, 
*' and communal representation has not helped to 
” develop an uniting bond of link. Tlie minority 
“ communities are fearful tliat any prepon- 
dcrance of governmental power held by another 
" community w'ill inevitably be used against them 
“ and arc keenly on the alert for signs of discrimin- 
“ ation.*’ TJie position, therefore, is a complete 
disintegration of the Opposition in the council and 
the destruction of that homogeneity and corj>oratc 
consciousness which is the aim of yourselves and 
ourselves towards tjic formation of a national 
government. Do you not think so ? How do you 
get over this very' difficult qucstiim ? You belong 
to the same religion. You iiar'c the same racial 
affinity, and the setting up of separate electorates 
within the same class and the same community 
would be destructive of tliat homogeneity and 
corporate consciousness w’hich is ncccssary’^ for tlie 
working of all democratic institutions ? — ^Thcre is 
separateness in cvcry’thing. 

139. The next point is, supposing that y’our 
representation in the local council was given to you 
upon a basis of forming electoral colleges, not direct 
but indirect elections, then every adult member of 
your communitv will have a vote to appoint a number 
of delegates, and these delegates send up so many 
people to the local council, lliat would secure your 
election and proper representation to tlic local 
council. ^Vhat objection have you got to that ? — 
If adequate numbers arc there I think there is no 
need for such a thing. 

1*10. Sir Sankaran Nair : I am asking you this 


question so that you may have that in view. It wtis 
assumed tliroughout the discussion tliat y’our dis- 
abilities are social. You have stated in y*our 
Aremorandum that all y'Oiir disabilities are said to be 
imposed upon you by^ the Code of I*!anu. It is the 
Hindu religion that has imposed these disabilities ? — 
Yes. 

141. You sec tiic difi'erence between tlie tw'o. In 
the one case y'ou have got to get rid of the system — 
the sy'stem based upon the Hindu religion — for any 
reality to be given to y'ou with the consent of the 
Hindu castes. In the other case it is only' social 
usages that have to be got rid of. Kow’ do y’ou 
stand bj' the allegations in your Alemorandum, or by' 
matiy of them, that all these disabilities from which 
y'ou suffer are disabilities imposed upon you, at any' 
rate, according to the caste Hindus, by' the Hindu 
religion, in which case what y'ou are up against is 
the Hindu religion and the Hindu caste ? — We are 
not against the Hindu religion. 

142. That is not my' point. What is the position 
that y'OU take up ? Do y'OU think that the di.s- 
abilities are imposed by the Hindu religion, or do y’Ou 
think that they are simply social disabilities w'hich 
can be got rid of ? If it is a question of religion 
you cannot expect any' help from the orthodox 
Hindus ? — {Jiao Sahib Guruswajni) It is tlie caste 
system that is responsible. 

143. Are you prepared to fight the Hindu caste 
sy»^stem in the councils to get rid of your disabilities ? 
1 simply want to clear the issue. While wc make 
recommendations tlie recommendations must have 
reference to the issues that have to be faced ? — We 
cannot fight these religious questions in the council. 

14-k If it is your view that the caste system is 
based upon the Hindu religion and that the caste 
system is responsible for your disabilities, and to get 
rid of your disabilities y'ou have to get rid of the 
caste system, then your task will be a tremendous 
one. Without the help of the caste Hindu, at any' 
rate as long as wc have the British Government, you 
■will not be able to get rid of tlie caste system. I 
want you to realise that. — (A/r. It is 

really a very big problem. 

145. So far as 1 am concerned you need have no 
doubt. I am prepared to assist you and to join in 
your fight. Perhaps Dr. Gour might also join us, 
but after all two or three men cannot do any'thing. 
Do y'ou realise the issues which are before y’ou, because 
when you talked of the remedies in answer to a 
question put by’ Sir Arthur Froom y'oii did not 
appear to have clearly realised the issues ? I ivant 
to know' whether you think tliat it is a religious 
question or simply a social quc.stion. If y’Ou do not 
like to answer the question I do not want to press 
y'ou. — We realise that it is a very' difficult question. 

Sir Sankaran Nair : Then I will leave it there. 

140. Dr, Suhrawardy : Do 1 understand rightly' 
that there arc 10 nominated members of the depressed 
classes in tlie local legislative council ? — Yes. 

147. W'oiild y'ou then kindly explain your answer 
to Air. Hartshorn that tlierc are 8 mcmlicrs of the 
depressed classes and one Brahmin and one non- 
Brahmin ? — I am very* thankful to y'Ou for putting 
this question. Of course. Government have allotted 
10 scats for the depressed classes and they have 
nominated 10 members. WTicn my friend, Rao 
Bahadur Rajah, w’ho was a member of the Madras 
legislative council, was nominated to the Assembly' 
his place in the local council fell vacant, and our 
organisations throughout the Presidency’ suggested 
names from our own cominunity for filling up the 
vacancy'. But tlie Government nominated a i3rah- 
min. 

The Chairman : The reason is because of the 
language of the electoral rules. The rule is that ten 
persons shall be nominated to represent the depressed 
classes. It docs not follow that tJie person nominated 
to leprcscnt the community* should be a meml>cr of 
it. He might be a misbionary', for example. 
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Sir Hart Singh Gotir : In Assam we had a similar 
instance, sir. 

148, Dr. Snhrawardy : Can the Brahmin be in 
any sense considered to be a representative of the 
depressed classes ? Is it simply because a seat 
fell vacant that it was given to a Brahmin with- 
out regard to the depressed classes ? — Without any 
regard to the depressed classes the Government have 
nominated a Brahmin. 

149. Is this gentleman, though a Brahmin, working 
for the uplift of the depressed classes ? 

Hao Bahadur Bajah : He is doing some work. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : The point is that this gentle- 
man does not belong to the depressed classes. 


The Chairman : You see. Dr. Suhrawardy, a good 
example to take is a missionary. One can imagine 
the view that a gentleman who is devoting his life 
for the uplift of the depressed classes may be a 
suitable person to nominate to represent them, 
though he is not a member of the depressed classes. 
One of my colleagues reminded me that we had 
such an instance in Assam. My recollection is that 
■we had also a similar instance in Patna. 

150. Sardar Shivdev Singh Uberoi : May I know 
how does your community stand in the matter of 
education ? — ^^e are very baclrward in education. 
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The Kodava Sablia stands as a representative 
institution of the landed interests in Coorg \vith 
special reference to the jama holders, who in fact arc 
the main inhabitants of Coorg, holding the major 
portion of private lands in the province and who, 
besides control the public and economical life in the 
province. It has a membership of a thousand 
members and has in its fold almost all the sons of 
soil, of light and learning. The Memorandum put 
forth by the association has the unanimous consent 
of the members and further has the backing of all 
the Coorgs. This Sabha has confined its attention 
in the Memorandum mainly to the problems witliin 
the province of Coorg. 

2. The smallness of the province combined with 
its straitened finances have been made use of by some 
people outside the province, to enlist a few of their 
brethren here to advocate the question of amalgama- 
tion of this province with the Madras Presidency on 
the one hand, or in the formation of a Carnatic 
Province on the other. Financial stability of the 
province wiU be taken up later, but for the present 
this Sabha feels that it must place its emphatic 
protest on any question of either amalgamation to 
iladras, or in the formation of a Carnatic Province 
with Coorg as an integral part of it. Coorg has 
been from times immemorial a separate province and 
came under the British rule not by conquest or 
annexation but by the unanimous consent of the 
Coorgs, who even then obtained a pledge from the 
East India Company that their province should be 
governed separately and that their individuality, 
traditions, manners, usages and privileges should 
be maintained, protected and perpetuated, 

8. It will be more than clear to any one that the 
people of the province have an aptitude to live and 
work under a system of responsible government as 
is seen from the worldng of the Provincial Council, 
the District Board and the Municipalities. The 
percentage of the persons who took part in the general 
elections which is on an average 75 per cent, and at 
times amounted to nearly 00 per cent, of the voters 
is not only a clear indication of the interest taken 
by the voters and the value attached by the people 
to the vote, but also a justification of the people's 
eligibility for responsible self-government. The 
conduct of the business of the council, the quality 
of the debate.s and the general good temper and 
decorum that guided the discussion of the members 
are proof positive that tlic people of the province 
have acquired a keen interest and taste to representa- 
tive forms of government. The rules of debate and 
of business have been assimilated by the members 
of the council even though they had no experience 
whatever prior to 1022. A comparison between the 
Indian non-officials and the European non-officials 
drauTi from the highly trained democracy of the 
United Klingdom shows clearly the rate at which 
tlie Indian members have progressed, and it is 
significant to note tliat some at any rate of the 
Indian non-officials have proved themselves to be 
at least the equals of the officials in questions relating 
to the technique of Parlianientarj’- Government, 
These facts will leave no one in doubt about the 
success of the working of the existing council and of 
the fitness of the people to march ahead. 

4. The plea for an adult franchise may be accepted 
as the goal, but the Sabha feels that it is too premature 
to be seriously considered. The plea of making 
literacy as the basis of franchise is also unacceptable 
to this Sabha, inasmuch as both these methods, if 
resorted to will give votes to people who may really 
have no interest in the countrj^. This Sabha feels 
that the present basis of the franchise has worked 
satisfactorily and that the same may be accepted now 
also. The opinion that the present basis of the 
franchise is too liberal is not favoured by this Sablia, 
for above all things it feels that there has been very 
few or no cases of a UTong exercise of the vote. Tliis 
Sabha feels that with a view to give an impetus to 
education it may be made possible to givu a vote to 


such of those who have gone through tlic School 
Final Examination irrespective of any payment of 
tax to the Government. The qualification of a 
candidate may, however, witli advantage be brought 
on a par with those found in* the adjoining major 
Province of Madras, It may be found, liowevcr, 
that apart from the payment of tlic required ilsscss- 
ment fixed as the qualification for a candidate, it 
may be found advantageous in this province, to 
prescribe a qualification of literacy cither in English 
or Vernacular. The present rules which allow an 
illiterate person to be a member is not conducive 
to proper and efficient management of the council 
business. This Sabha further strongly urges the 
enfranchisement of women both as voters and 
candidates, as the ladies of the province are com- 
paratively far more literate than their sisters of 
other provinces who enjoy this liberty, 

5. The present system of giving plural votes to a 
voter consequent on a constituency being called upon 
to return more than one candidate must cease. This 
Sabha is of opinion that a constituency must return 
only one candidate, and that in cases where oitlicr 
any interest or community has more than one .seat 
in the council, then the constituency of that interest 
must be diidded into as many constituencies as there 
are scats on a territorial basis arrived at by the 
calculation of the number of voters in each area or 
locality. The present jama and non-jama electorates 
have worked satisfactorily, and as such this Sabha 
feels that it ought not to be changed. Any innovation 
either by way of general electorate with or witliout 
reservation may not work so smoothly as it has 
worked up till now, and as such may lead to 
unncccssaiy'^ complications. The criticisms levelled 
against constituencies of special interests are not to 
be seen in this place as all the constituencies except 
the nominated member for the depressed classes 
represent only landed interest. The electorates of 
the provincial council may with advantage be 
copied by the district board if it is to continue here- 
after. The present seats for sagu constituency in 
the provincial council have been unfairly di.stributcd, 
with the result, that while in one constituency a 
candidate has been returned by 200 voter.s, in 
anotlicr constituency a candidate is returned by 
2,000 voters. This inequality must cease, and the 
sagu seats in the provincial council must be dis- 
tributed in a more equitable basis. 

6. The members of this Sabha feel that an 
individual may be given votes in different electorates 
if that person has the requisite qualifications pro- 
scribed for the said electorate. If, however, this is 
found unacceptable, on the ground that no man 
should get more than one vote, then this Sabha 
claims that the option of a voter, who has got the 
requisite qualifications in more than one electorate, 
must prci’nil as to the electorate in wliich he has to 
exercise his vote. Tbc present rule which compels 
the son of every jama-holder to vote and stand for a 
jama constituency irrespective of the fact that he 
has no quallficationR for a jama seat, and irrespective 
of hi.s desire not to stand for a jama constituency, 
but to stand for a sagu constituency on account of 
his qualifications and influence in the latter, is 
inequitable and must be abrogated, and that person 
must at least be given the option of enrolling himself 
as a voter or candidate in the con.stituency he likes. 

7. The power of initiative, referendum and recall 
which proceed upon a mistrust of a representative by 
his constituency is not ju.stified under the present 
circunistance.s when a member is to hold a scat for 
only three years. Tliese methods may be adopted 
when and if necessary’ after the same is adopted 
elsewhere and in case its working is found satis- 
factory'. 

8. This Sablia is of opinion that though Coorg did 
not know anytliing of responsible government even in 
the matter of local and district Ixjards up til! recently, 
yet it has made very great progrc.ss in this form of 
government. Coorg vhich did not know anything of 
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joiirnalisra has to-day. after the lapse of little more 
than two years of council govcmnieiit, found its >vay 
to start tliree journals, of which two are weclcJics 
representing different shades of opinion, and it is 
interesting to note tliat the advocates of the theory, 
that there should be only one non-official opinion in 
the province to fight the Government better, arc 
losing or have lost their hold on the people, who have 
come to realise that real democracy can flourish 
only where divergences of opinion arc honestly felt 
and expressed. As a consequence of this, people 
have been educated in the undercurrents of the 
council government in a way and at a pace not to be 
found in major provinces. 

0. This province has thus made up very much of 
the lost time in accumulating experience and the 
principle of responsible government and democratic 
institutions, and this Sabha feels that witli another 
decade, if the same rate of progress is maintained, 
of which there is eycry hope, this province \\iU be 
on a par with the major provinces. TJie smallness 
of the province, if it is a disadvantage on one side, 
has more tlian compensated itself in the increased 
faculties which it has given to the people to know 
the details of Tesponsiblc government. With the 
increase of journalism above named, tlio beginnings 
of party system have come into existence, and though 
it cannot be definitely stated that tliero arc parties 
witli definite crystallised opinions on different subjects, 
yet it can safely be said that the beginnings of party 
system has been made, and with it tJie beginnings 
of a system of principles guiding the people rather 
t^n persons guiding the people on any question, 
ine %vanr of anything like an elTective and real power 
m trolling the budget and shaping the adminis- 
ttation has probably acted as a hindrance for the 
healthy dpelopment of a part>' system and informed 
public opinion, and this Sabha feels that with an 
increased power to the council the rate of the develop- 
mem of informed public opinion and tlie grou-th of 
party system will be very much more accelerated. The 
isolation of Coorg, its smallness and the verv' recent 
experiment of council government tried in it, have 
all contributed toNvards the retardation of party 
p^stem and the growth of informed public opinion, 
out, as pointed out above, a veiy good beginning has 
been made on those two lines and tliat tJie rate of 
progress is very much more in advance of tho.se found 
elsewhere in British India. 

10. The present council has only one nominated 
member to represent the depressed classes, and the 
prmciple of nomination is not acceptable to the 
babha, but it feels that in practice this particular 
class cannot at all pet any voice whatever, c.-icept 
Hirongh nomination. This Sabha feels that after a 
trapse of ten years it may be possible to find a way 
to get nd of this nomination. 

Regarding the question of nominating the 
officials also, this Sabha is not in sympathy, but 
here again, this Sabha feels that for a period of at 
least ten years the officials have to be nominated so 
as to ensure a proper administration of the country 
In short. It IS the opinion of this Sabha that though 
the principle of nomination is undemocratic and 
could he got rid of only gradually 

of nominating the officials will be entirely dropped 
Pj?®®® <^aheu up by the MinistLs. ’ 

1.. This Sabha feels that the District Board in 
t-oorg IS an anomaly. The smallness of the proi-ince 

MarS, 'css to a district of the 

Madras Presidency in area, argues against the con- 
Board, whose functions may 

^ouncU.^ step wiW give ampler room for the 

Provincial Cwncil to function, and will also give Ihc 
provincial officers sufficient work. If this step is 

i&tT? “s " - 

may be made obligafory- that the sanction' of the 


Provincial Government be obtained for every 
expenditure involving more than a thousand rupees. 
The municipal constituencies may, w'itb advantage, 
be made general without bringing in tlie question of 
communal _ electorates or special interests. The 
mumcipalitics may be divided into wards and each 
-ward be asked to return its member. 

1«. Proinncial Governme.ni.— This Sabha feels that 
the present strength of the council is sufficiently 
large, and that there is no reason for increasing the 
seats or changing the electorates. This Sabha feels 
tJiat the power of passing tlie budget must be 
extended to the Council, and that the power of 
certification, whicli may be v'e.stcd in the Chief 
Commissioner, if exercised, must be so exercised 
with tlie approval of the Governor-General in Council. 
The question of running the administration through 
the Ministers, chosen from amongst the elected 
inembcis of the council, though ver>' desirable, 
over which the Sabha is very anxious, yet on account 
of the smallness of the experience of council govern- 
ment gained by tlie people, and on account of the 
financial stringency of the province, it is not advisable 
for another ten years to come. This Sabha feels it 
is only as a caution that this step is to be advocated, 
though the Sablia feels that there are sufficient 
numbers of non-officials in the province, who can 
well run the administration of the countr 5 ^ This 
Sabha urges, however, tliat in the place of jMinisters,- 
a provision for the formation of standing committees 
elected by both the official and non-official members 
of the council from amongst the non-officials, be 
made to co-operate and advise the Government 
on all matters of general and departmental adminis- 
tration, and tlius a way wiM be found to meet the 
aspirations of the people and solve the exigencies 
of finance. This Sabha had had to put forth this 
pica instead of a plea for dyarchy as the experience 
in the major provinces point to fclic impossibility of 
ttie smooth running of dyarchical form of government. 
This Sabha feels that in case of difference of opinion 
between the standing committee and the Commis- 
sioner or the other heads of departments the matter 
has to be decided by the Chief Commissioner to whom 
the question has to be submitted with the official and 
the non-olTicial views concerned. The smallness 
of the province and the powers of the council do not 
%varrantany serious consideration of a second chamber 
to the provincial council. 

14. This Sabha feeis that both as a matter of right 
and equity tJiis province must be represented in tlie 
central legislatures and that the same must be by 
election. This Sabha feels that there should be two 
scats in the Legislative Assembly with tlie reserva- 
tion of one for jama constituency and one seat in 
the upper chamber. The qualification of the voters 
and the candidates for these constituencies maj'' be 
on the same lines as those found in the major pro- 
vinces with such modifications with regard to tiie 
quj^tfon of payment of assessment as to ensure a 
stifficjent number of voters and candidates in the 
province. It will not be possible for tliis Sabha 
to lay do^vn any specific propositions on these quali- 
fications vdtliout at the same time taking into 
consideration the provisions elsewhere. This Sabha 
shares the opinion of every man in the province 
about the necessity of a representation of this province 
m the central legislatures. Tlie present exclusion 
IS neither justified nor tolerable. This Sabha is 
emphatic in having tho central legislatures as a 
bicameral institution. 

15 The geographical position and the nature of the 
makes the question of transport a matter of ' 
and this Sabha leels 
eiou the central government to extend 

even a feeder line of railways in spite of the fact 

h’’'" ^ ''e®" taken away 

from the slender resources of this tiny country is 

great handicap on the progress and prosperity 
= .S’ r people ^ this province, Coorg, after nearly . 
Lf British rule, with a surplus revenue 

has not been given the benefits of railway, neither 
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can it bo said that the Government has compensated 
this by any large network of good roads. This 
Sabha therefore urges that in consideration of this 
handicap, the central Government will forego its 
present claim of the income tax of the province. 

10. The crushing cost of the top heavy administra- 
tion is responsible mainly for the unstability of the 
recent budgets. The engineering department and 
the forest department need thorough and radical re- 
trenchment and this Sabha feels that in these two 
departments only a saving of sum of at least a lak 
of rupees could be effected vdthout affecting the 
efficiency of the department. The question of the 
cost of administration of the province in the other 
departments also need a thorough revision in the 
hands of a capable committee. 

17. This Sabha is emphatically of opinion that 
the judiciary must be independent of the executive. 
The present system of investing the Chief Com- 
missioner with all the powers of a High Court is not 
desirable and requires a change, and the functions of 
the District Superintendent of Police and the District 
Magistrate must not in any case be confined in one 
and the same person. 

The judiciary must be subordinate to the High 
Court, which may be composed of judges chosen 
from amongst the judges of the other High Courts 
to sit along with the Chief Commissioner once in a 
quarter for such days as may be necessary. This 


Sabha is also of opinion that appeals from the High 
Court must be for a Supreme Court of India 
constituted to sit in some suitable place in India. 

18. This Sabha feels that the Territorial Force is 
an excellent institution and deserves encouragement 
of the Government in every way. Tlie Territorial 
Force has been a success in Coorg, and it is generally 
felt that it is one of the surest methods by which a 
military character could be fostered amongst the 
people after tlic long lapse of any militarj^ training 
and the enactment of the Indian Arms Act, This 
Sabha feels that before drastic changes about the 
defence of India could be considered the Government 
should find its way to make the Territorial Force 
movement a success, and side by side with it a pro- 
vision may usefully be made in the curricula of 
studies in the schools and colleges by which a pre- 
liminaiy’- military training can be compulsorily 
imparted to the students. This Sabha w'hilc dealing 
with this subject feels that the present attempts 
by which some sort of restrictions of the Indian 
Arms Act which is extended of late even to the 
Coorgs are unjustified, and goes against the pledges 
given to the Coorgs when thej*^ handed over the 
administration of their countr>' to the East India 
Company, and this Sabha therefore submits that such 
extensions must be cancelled. 

Mcrcara, (Sd.) M. Natchayya, 

iiih May, 1928. President of the Kodava Sabha» 


MADRAS. 

28th February, 1929. 


Present : 

■ All the Members of the Commission (except Mr. Hartshorn), and op the Central Committee 
(except Mr. Kikabhai Premchand and Rao Bahadur Rajah), and or the Madras Provinxial 

Committee, 


Deputation from the Kodava Sabha, Mereaxa. 


The deputation consisted of the following : — 

Mr. M. NACHAYA, President. 

Mr. A. B. CHENGAPPA, M.L.C., Vice-President. 
Mr. P. MEDAPPA, B.A., B.L., M.L.C,, Mercara. 
Mr. P. A. CHENGAPPA. 

Mr. N. SOMIA, Honorary Secretary. 

1 . The Chairwan : Gentlemen, wc arc very’ glad 
to have the opportunity of meeting you. I tliink 
we have here Mr. P. Jledappa, is it not, who is a 
member of the Coorg legislative council ; Mt. 

A. B. Chengappa, another member of the legislative 
council ; and I think wc have also before us IVIr. 
P. A. Chengappa. Mr. M. Nachaya, and Mr. N. Somia. 
I am verj'^ glo-d to see you, gentlemen. The 
^Icmorandum whicli you Iiavc prepared was sent to 
iis and we are vciy'^ much interested in it. Wc 
gather that your boefy, the Koda^•a Sabha, is a very 
important representative institution representing 
particularly the landed interests in Coorg ? — {Mr. A, 

B. Chengappa) Yes. sir. 

2. We would like to have your own short state- 
ment, if yon would like to give it, to supplement 
the Memorandum. First of all. pcrliaps you would 
tell us what you wish to suggest as regards the 
future of Coorg ; whctlicr you wish to remain a 


separate unit, or wliether you suggest it should be 
incorporated witli any larger unit ? — Wc wish to be 
a separate unit with all tlic shortcomings wc may 
have. 

;L That is what the Chief Commissioner, who 
was with us this morning, told us. He was ex- 
plaining to us the reasons for that. I may say 
my friend, Lord Burnham, will at least liavc Uic 
opportunitj’ of seeing Coorg and of learning somc- 
tliing from the people there. Do you want the 
constitution of Coorg to be changed at present, 
or you think it ought to continue substantially as 
it is ? — -Wc want to have a constitution on the lines 
of tliat given to other major provinces. 

4. You want to be like a fullv'-dcveloped province ? 
—Yes. 

5. You are a smaller area, arc not yo\i. and there 
is the administrative cxjxnsc which wjll become 
vet^' burdensome on a small area ? — That we know, 
but wc expect tlie Central Govenimcrit to help ir.s 
in our shortcomings as far as finance is concerned ; 
also wc must bo protected bj* the Central Govern- 
ment in securing appointments for our educated young 
men, as wc notice that they arc always scut back 
bv major provinces witli the usual remark, " luich 
province for itself." So far there is no Coorg man 
in the I.C.S., nor in the Railway. Customs, h'.xcis'^. 
Post and Telegraph, citlicr in tlie Imperial or 
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Provincial grade. Our interests in that line shonM 
be protected. 

G. You arc not in favour of being joined up wntn, 
as some people call it, the ICarnatic province ? — 
No ; we wish to have our province as a separate 
unit. That was one of the announcements made 
when we went under the British Raj, in 1834, and 
niy grandfather, Bewan Bopanna, is directly res- 
ponsible. 

7. You think that the present basis of franchise 
is working very satisfactorily ? — Yes, it is working 
satisfactorily, and we ^vish to continue that franchise 
for a furUier period of ten years, as we have mentioned 
in our Memorandum. 

8. And you take the view — I daresay I am quite 
correct in saying it — that Coorg has made veiy' good 
progress under the constitution which you have been 
having for the last few years ? — ^Yes, it is only 
during the last six years that wc have liad the ex- 
perience of council government and we have made 
rapid progress. 

9. Then you say, at pages 203-4- of your Memoran- 
dum, that " Coorg which did not Icnow anything of 
'* journalism has to-day, after the lapse of a little 
“ more than two years of council government, 
“ found its way to start three journals " ? — Yes. 

10. And you also say that : '* With the increase 
“ of journalism above named, the beginnings of 
“ a party system have come into existence " ? — 
Yes. 

11. You think it is right on the whole to continue 
at present tlie idea of having one nominated member 
to represent the backward classes ? — Yes. 

12. And then you express the ratlier interesting 
view that the District Board, you think, is an 
anomaly. It certainly is very curious, because yonr 
District Board has the same area as Coorg itself ? — 
Yes. 

18. As regards the two municipalities you have 
got there, arc they included in the District Boards ? 
— No ; the two municipalities of Mercara and 
Virajpet are separate. 

14. "WTiat is the population of Mercara ? — It is 
4,600 ; it has a floating population, and at times 
during the season it goes up to G,0()0. 

15. Then, I suppose, if there was no district 
Board, tlie result would be that tJie Coorg Legislative 
Council would do both the Council work and also 
the District Board work ? — Yes. 

IC. Then you say, in paragraph 13, on the subject 
of running the administration through the ministers, 
that altliougli it is verj'^ desirable, “ yet on account 
“ of the smallness of the experience of council 
“ government gained by the people, and on account 
" of the financial stringency of the province, it is 
“ not advisable for another ten years to come.” 
That was what I had in my mind when 1 asked you 
just now whether you did not think that at present 
tlie general system under which you are living ought 
to be prescrv'cd. You now say that you would like 
to have a fully-developed provincial government, 
say, like 3\Tadras ; and, at any rate, in some subjects 
you will have ministers ? — Our idea in putting for- 
ward that was that we were short of finance ; and 
now we are approaching the Government of India 
that they must give us a good opening balance. 
Our finance will thus be improved and as far as 
Council Government is concerned, wc are in a fit 
stage to have an advanced form of Council now. 
The only difficulty is about finance for which we are 
leaning on the Central Government now to give us 
a substantial opening balance which they have taken 
from us in tlie way of surpluses from tlie time we 
joined hands with the British Government till the 
present Council was given to us. 

17. Apparently you do not want to start a system 
of Dyarchy ? — ^No ; wc do not want Dyarchy. 

18. Tlicn comes a point, which is quite a separate 
point and an important one too ; I gather that you 
think that there should be some Coorg representation 
chosen as such in the Central Legislature ? — ^Yes. 
The understanding when Coorg was taken over by 


the British Government was with the Coorgs alone, 
and we still hold that there are a lot of people Avho 
have come and settled down in Coorg later on, and 
our interest must be safeguarded as wc have got 
more vested interests in the country than those who 
form the moving population ; and so Coorg must be 
represented in tlie Central Legislature. 

19. And you point out your difficulties about trans- 
port ; as a matter of fact there is no railway in your 
province ?-~No, although wc have had about four 
or five surveys, wc have not got any railway at all. 

20. Your country is rather mountainous, is it not? — 
When compared with Ooty, it is not very mountainous 
at all. ' Practically we are hemmed in bet^veen two 
provinces, on one side Madras and the other side 
Mysore. Those two Governments have no interest 
in our country. That is one of the reasons why the 
railway does not pass from Mysore through our 
country to Mangalore or Tellicheny. 

21. Then you make a point in paragraph 17, which 
was also mentioned to us by the Chief Commissioner ; 
you think that the Chief Commissioner should not, 
amongst otlier things, have the powers of a High 
Court, and that there ought to be some separate 
officer exercising those judicial functions ? — ^Yes ; 
it so happens that the Chief Commissioner, knowing 
as he does all the people there, will have a lot of 
difficulty for himself to carry on those functions. 

22. You are strongly in favour of the Territorial 
Force ? Yes. 

23. It has been as a matter of fact very successful 
in Coorg, has it not ? — ^Ycs. 

24. Thank you, gentlemen ; that fairly de.scribes 
your document, does it not ? — ^Yes. 

25. Faja Nawnh AH Khan : You want a govern- 
ment like the government of a fully developed 
province, is that not so ? — Yes. 

26. And you want the Central Government to 
help you in regard to finance ? — ^Yes. 

27. In case the Central Government is unable to 
help you ; w’hat will be your suggestion ? — Tlie 
point is that they ought to help us, because they 
have taken away all our resources of nearly a crore 
of rupees for the last eighty years, and ivhen they 
gave us the present Council Government, they gave 
us no opening balance. Not only that, they have 
now taxed our poor finance with the pensions of 
officers who served in Coorg before the present 
Council Government came into existence, and as 
such we have got a legitimate claim on the Central 
Government to give us all the resources they have 
taken from us. 

28. What will be the amount ? — About a crore 
of rupees ; we cannot be quite sure of that amount. 

29. Do you think that it will be enough to run 
your Government ? — Oh ! yes, it will be. 

30. On page 205 you say : '* The engineering depart- 
*' ment and the forest department need thorough 
” and radical retrenchment.” Have you got any 
suggestions to make ? — ^Thc council has always been 
trying to put forward suggestions for the reorganisa- 
tion of the forest and the engineering departments 
in connection with their top-heavy administration. 

31. Sir Hari Singh Gour : You say at page 293 : 
” The smallness of tlie province combined with its 
” straitened finances have been made use of 

” some people outside the province, to enlist a few 
” of their brethren here to advocate the question of 

amalgamation of this province with tlie Madras 

Fr^sidency on the one hand, or in the formation 
" of a Kamatic province on the other.” Who are 
tJiese people referred to in this paragraph ? — Those 
people who liave come down and settled in the 
country as lawyers, traders and other settlers and who 
got some lands later on. 

32. Traders, la^v^^e^s and other settlers ? — Yes. 

33. Wliat percentage of the population would they 
be ? — Fifty per cent. 

^ 34. It comes to this, that 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion is for amalgamation ? — The traders, lawyers, 
etc., are 60 per cent. But only 10 per cent, of these 
want amalgamation. 
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85. Ten per cent, of tlic population comprising 
lawyers, traders and settlers are in favour of the 
amalgamation • of your province with the adjoining 
province of IMadras or for the formation of a Karnataka 
province. What objection have you got to that ? 
— In the first place the conditions under which wc 
joined hands with the British Government are that 
our entity should be preserv^ed entirely separately. 
If w*e are joined to any of these big provinces we will 
only be a drop in the ocean and our entity will 
disappear. Even a province like Madras is trying 
to split itself into different sections, Karnataka 
and so on. 

30. We will take facts as they arc and we will 
assume that the Presidency of I^Iadras remains as it 
is. You being a very small parcel of area, tlie smallest 
province perhaps in India, your development depends 
upon more money and more men, and 10 per cent, 
of your popiilation consisting of the people you have 
mentioned are in favour of amalagamation with the 
Presidency of Madras. You have given two rea-sons, 
one is contract with the East India Company and the 
other national sentiment ?— -Our customs and habits 
are also different from the rest of the people in 
India. Oiir tenures are quite unique. “We have 
got Jagir lands, the like of which do not exist anywhere 
except perhaps in ^lalabar. 

37. But your amalgamation witii the ^tadras 
Presidency would not interfere with all that. There 
arc already four tenures in the Madras Presidency, 
as you know, tlie ryotwari, the zaniindari, and so on. 
There will be a fifth. On the other hand according to 
the English laws every man's custom is scrupulously 
respected, and you will have the advantage of the 
High Court of Jiladras, a very good Court, to shelter 
you from all infringements of your customs ? — 
{Mr, Medappa) Our individuality is lost. 

88. I admit your sentiment of national unity is 
strong. But apart from sentiment you have no other 
practical objections to amalgamation with Madras ? 
—Our influence in the Madras Government will be 
nil, and one representative ^snll have no voice in a 
big council. 

89. Again you come back to the preserx'ation of 
national sentiment, a very proper thing in itself. 
— It is quite likely that none of our members will 
be returned to the Madras council. 

do. Supposing you arc safeguarded against that. 
Wc may say tliat so many members from your 
province might be returned to the council to preserve 
your interests. Have you got any otlrer objection ? 
Now you have got on the one .side sentiment and on 
the otiier side lack of finance. You have to reconcile 
Bicse tu'O conflicting claims, sentiment versus povcTty, 
and you want to be placed on the same level as other 
provinces, the revenues of which are 5 crorcs, 10 
crores, and 15 crorcs. How can you do that ? You 
camiot have a minister, you cannot have a High 
Court. It wall be a Lilliputian Stale ? — Wc will 
be a small entity and people will understand the 
political problems better if we are separate. If the 
Central Government helps us "ndtli a substantial 
opening balance, the question of poverty will not 
come in. 

•11. As regards your judicial administration, 
supposing wc recommend your judicial amalgamation, 
with the ^Madras High Court. You have got very 
few cases. Instead of having a separate judicial 
officer of tlic rank of a High Court Judge, stipposc 
you are amalgamated witli the Madras Presidency 
judicially, what objection have ^'ou to tliat course ? 
It will add verj* little to your cost and you nill get 
justice almost for nothing ? — (Air. A. B. Chey.gappa) 
Our ryois will have to spend a lot in litigation in 
going to Madras and so on. 

•1-2. The Madras High Court is the cheapest High 
Court in tlie whole of India ? — Still we will have to 
travel about 400 miles to go to Madras. 

13. Ganjain and Ramcs\snram arc even further 
away. — But they liavc railway communication and 
they can travel at any time, night or day. 

•hi. ^Yant of transport facilities is the only 


objection ?— Not only tliat. Already our ryots arc 
poor and going to ^ladras means a lot of e>q>cnsc. 
lliey may not come at all. If they can get justice 
at their own doors they would prefer it. 

45. That is true. But in a case like yours wlierc 
you have onl 3 ' a verj' few cases and a handful of 
people it is very difficult. Suppose a Judge of tlic 
High Court here comes on circuit to your province 
once a montli or once a fortnight, will tliat satisfy 
you ? — Ves, that would satisty. 

In that case you will be judicially under the 
High Court of Madras ? — 1 think one Judge might 
be appointed for Bangalore Cantonment jincl Coorg. 

47. You are prepared to be linked up with the 
neighbouring province for the purpose of judicial 
administration ? — He should sit along with the Chief 
Commissioner in some cases. 

48. In paragraph 17 you state: “The present 
“ system of investing the Chief C-ommissioner with 
“ all the power.s of a High Court is not desirable and 
“ requires a change and the functions of the District 
“ Superintendent of Police and the District Magis- 
“ tratc must not in any case be confined in one and 
“ the same person." Now you do not want that the 
Chief Commissioner should exercise the powers of a 
High Court and you have given weighty reasons just 
now, in answer to a question put by the Chairman, 
that yours being a small province tlie Chief Commis- 
sioner is personally acquainted with every person 
and that it is not right that such a person should 
sit in judgment over them ? — The judge mu.st be 
part and parcel of the province ; he must be under 
the Chief Commissioner. 

•fO. That again is sentiment- You think that once 
the province is amalgamated judicially, it might 
be a thin end of the ivcdge ? — Ves. 

50. Apart from that you are prepared to say 
that your judicial work should bo done by a judicial 
officer apart from the Chief Commissioner ? — Yes. 

51. Tliat qualifies the statement which j’ou make 
in the next paragraph. You have stated hero, “ The 
“ judiciaiy must be subordinate to the High Court 
" which may be composed of judges chosen from 
" amongst the judges of the other High Courts to 

sit along witlx the Chief Commissioner once in a 
“quarter for such days as may be necessary.” 
In other words you want to compose a Bench of one 
executive officer and one judicial officer. You have 
got some lawyers amongst yourselves. Do you think 
that a thing like this is conceivable ? — {Mr, Medappn) 
Ordinarily the judicial officer will dispose of the 
cases. But in extraordinary cases wc would like 
the Cliief Commissioner to sit along with the judicial 
officer. 

52. What arc the extraordinary’^ cases ? There may 
be cases of death to be confirmed, in which cases 
you may have two Judges. But under your proposal 
vou will have tlie executive officer and the judicial 
officer sitting as Judges. You have yourself told us 
that the Chief Commissioner knows every* person of 
tlic province. He may say, “ this man is a rogue “ or 
“ this man is a good man ” ? — ^^^^lat was in the mind 
of the Sabha is that tlic Chief Commissioner being a 
person who knows the customs and habits of the 
province will be in a better position to guide his 
colleague. 

53. Then he had better sit alone ? — Wc suggest 
this : not in all cases, but only in a few extraordinary 
cases. 

54. You cannot expect a judicial officer to sit 
with an executive officer in trying a case. 2^o judge 
of tlic High Court will ever consent to that. You .arc 
a lawyer yourself. Do you think any judge will ever 
consent to this course ? (No answer.) 

55. The next point I wish to ask you is this. 
You say “ the functions of the District Superintendent 
“ of Police and the District l^fagistrate must not in 
** anv case be confined in one and the same person.” 
That is to say’ you mean there must a separation of 
judicial and executive functions ? — Yes. 

50. 'ilien you say, “ The Sabha is also of opinion 
“ that appeals from the High Court must be for a 
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“ Supreme Court of India constituted to sit in some 
“ suitable place in India.” You want the establish- 
” ment of a Supreme Court ? — Yes. 

57. The next point that I have not been able to 
understand is this. You say in paragraph IG, 
” The question of the cost of administration of the 
” province in the other departments also needs a 
” thorough revision in the hands of a capable coni- 

mittee.” Have you had anything like the Inchcape 
Committee, a retrenchment committee ? — Yes, we 
had. 

58. Did they recommend any cuts ? — Several 
minor posts were abolished and the higher posts 
were increased. 

50. You tliink that the retrencliment committee 
did not do its work well ? — Yes. 

CO. Can you give me some instance.^ of highly 
paid appointments which you would like to retrench ? 
— For instance, the Forest Officer. Wc have got 
the Chief Forest Officer on a salary of Rsl, 500-2, 000 
and two other officers on Rsl.OOO and Rs800. 
Instead of these three we would like to have only 
one officer as before the Reforms. 

61. Have you got a development scheme in your 
province ? — Yes. [Mr. A . B. Chengappa) We had 
one just as a war measure. As a war measure all 
these posts were created and they are continued 
even now. The scheme cost 20 laldis out of which 
we did not get even one anna. A lot of new appoint- 
ments even in lower grades were created and they are 
still maintained. 

02. Can you give me any other iixstance ? — ^Takc 
the Public Works Department. We do not want the 
highly paid executive engineer on Rsl,000, 

C8, You have got no capital works ? — ^No. It is 
all ordinary road repairs, and any work over Rs5,000 
is to be sanctioned by the Chief Engineer in Madras. 
We have also got t\vo subordinate sub-divisional 
officers on Rs500 each. Being a small province, and 
the mileage of the road including the district boards 
being about 400, I do not think we want such a big 
establishment with a top-heavy administration. 

64. You say on page 293, “ The Sabha feels that 
with a view to give an impetus to education it may 
be made possible to give a vote to sucli of tliose 
who have gone through the School Final Examina- 

‘^tion irrespective of any payment of tax to the 
Government. How many people wall you en- 
franchise at this rate ? — About 1,000. 

65, You want that the candidates* that is to say, 
the members of the legislature must possess literary 
qualification ? — Yes, 

say. It may be found advantageous in 
,, . province to prescribe a qualification of literacy 
cither in English or Vernacular/' Have you got 
any illiterate members in your council ? — ^We had one 
member, a nominated member, in the last council 
07. You want to make it a rule that no illiterate 

man shall enter the council ?■ ^Yes. 

68, want a higher degree of qualification for 

the candidate so that you will eliminate the ordinary 
politician, the man who has got no stake in the 
country, from sitting in Uie council and maldng lan-s ? 
—Yes. We would suggest Rgioo assessment or any 
tax to that amount and we may have about 1 000 
candidates to select from. 

G9. You want to enfranchise women. Have you 

so far got any woman in the council ? Ho, ^ 

70. Have you passed any resolution on the subiect ^ 
— ^Ycs. ^ 


71. And yet they are not enfranchised ? — AVe have 
passed tlie resolution recently. 

StmAaran Nair : What is the language 

whi^ the ordinarj’ people in Coorg speak ? (Mr 

A. B. Chengappa) Coorg langiia^^e ' 

73. It is a written language ?— ; it is a mixture 
of IMaiayalam, Kanarese and Tamil 

oum Jiterature of yonr 


75. In what language 
you read written ? — ^We 
Kanaresc. 


are the religious books that 
read the books written in 


7G. Your tendency is to make Kanarese your 
language ? — I cannot say that ; wc arc learning 
English and Kanare.se, and one is as good as the 
other as wc \vill hav-’e to learn both, 

77- In the ordinar^^ schools is English taught ^ 
—Yes. 

78. What is the other language w’hich is tauglit ? 
— Kanarese and Sanskrit. 

70. Ail of you speak Kanarese ? — Yes. About 
GO per cent, of our people can talk INIalayalam very 
well. 

80. In the council what language do you speak ? 
— ^Mostly English. When a speech is made in Kanar- 
ese it is translated into English. 

81. In the law courts ? — It depends upon the 
person. 

82. In what language is the plaint written ? 
Generally in English. 

83. Do the vakils ordinarily speak in English or 
your vernacular ? — In English. 

84. In all the courts ? — Yes. 

85. Afr. Cadogan : Are yon, broadly speaking, 
a religious community ? — Coorg has a small popula- 
tion of 40,000. They hav’c got unity amongst them ; 
they cannot marry from outside. Even if they go 
outside Coorg for employment or for busine.ss, when 
they are 55 they come and settle themselves down in 
Coorg alone in the same way as Englishmen go back 
to England after retirement. 

80. There is no communal question in Coorg ? — 
No. 

87. The Chairman : In w'hat language is the news- 
paper printed ? — The local new'spapers are printed 
in Kanarese. 

88. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : Would you tell me 
if in your province there are men of other religions, 
for example, Mussulmans and Christians ? — ^Mussul- 
mans are in very small numbers. The population of 
Christians also is not much. 

89. And people of other religions ? — Wc have got 
about five to six thousand Brahmins and wc have 
also a class known as Saraswats from Mangalore. 
A lot of this population includes the travelling 
poi>ulation, by which I mean persons wffio come to 
Coorg for work. 

90. What is the religion of the majority of them all ? 
— Tlie Hindu religion. 

91. Then you have the same religion and the same 
tradition, social and political, as the Hindus have ? 
— -Yes, but sociallj' wc differ because we do not marry 
our girls before they are 18 and boys before 25 to 
.30. We have no untonchability ; wc can inter-dine 
\yith any community. As we have not got any 
literature of our owm wc cannot say how these 
social customs have come in, but somehow or other 
we have come and settled ourselves beUveen tlic 
hills wdth some unique functions of our owm. 

92. Have you any tradition among your people 
that you come from outside ? — ^The only tradition 
is that wc are Kshatriyas, a fighting race, and that 
We came and settled down in Coorg. This is what 

say, but there is nothing in writing to that 

03. I understand that you arc as good as the other 
Hindus ? — ^Yes. 

04-. What objection then have you to the 
amalgamation of your province with I^Iadras ? — 
As far as Madras is concerned, I think we have serious 
objections. Our customs will not agree. The well- 
ciilturcd people of Madras may over-flock us and 
drive us away. 

95. Hav'e you any industries in your province ? — 
Ours is an agricultural province. We grow coffee, 
cardamom and pepper and paddy. 

9G, Sir Hari Singh Goiir : Sandalwood oil ? — 

\ our main source of revenue from sandalwood. 

97. Do you not extract oil ? — ^No, 

98. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : Are there no mines ? 

-No. We have a small tea plantation. 

09. There is no prospect of an increase in your 
national wealth ?— Not in the near future. 

100. If you want to stand alone then your con- 
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stitutional advance must be according to the measure 
of your resources ? — Yes. 

101. Sir Hari Singh Goxir : You say "No.” Your 
resources should be supplemented hy the Central 
Government ? — YTiat they have taken, from us they 
must give us. 

102. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : But they might give 
it you in a lump sum ? — The interest itself will be a 
big sum. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour : The interest alone will come 
to double the amount of your revenue. 

103. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Would you be 
content if tlicre is an advisory council with your 
own president and sccrctaiy'^ ? — No. 

104. You w'ant a full-fledged council ? — Yes. 
The budget must be in our hands. 
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Wlien the Reform Scheme under the Government 
of India Act, IfilO, was introduced, it was expected 
that all concerned would set to work it successfully 
and in a reasonable spirit. Every great reform is 
confronted with difficulties, and could be worked only 
by a firm faith and a practical spirit. Too critical 
an attitude is never conducive to practical work. A 
section of the “ Intelligentsia from its inception 
looked upon the reforms with hostility and pro- 
nounced a priori as unworkable. But the so-called 
less advanced and the less educated people undertook 
the great task in Southern India with a determination 
to work it to the best advantage of the people in this 
country. They were ridiculed as amateurists 
unknown to political work, and the opponents of 
reforms expected a dismal failure. At Delhi and in 
Simla the party working the reforms in Southern 
India were grossly misrepresented and the bureau- 
cracy readily listened to such tales without taking 
the least trouble to verify the same or scrutinize the 
source from which those tales emanated, but time 
has shoAvn that opposition brought out the best in 
the people, and was a source of inspiration for the 
self-reliance with which the Reform Scheme was 
worked successfully for what it was worth. Much 
useful work was done also elsewhere in other pro- 
vinces and in the Assembly, Experience has proved 
that successful working of popular Government does 
not always rest on the " politically-minded ” people 
nor on those versed in formal rules and regulations. 
People ^vith capacity and self-reliance receive the 
necessary training very quickly. Political education 
of the people is not an easy process, but the soil is 
now properly prepared. In the Memoranda on the 
working of the reformed constitution presented to 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1024, which are 
published as Appendix III to the Reports of the 
Local Government (pages 101-113) Sir Rajah of 
Panagal and Sir A. P. Patro described the defects 
and difficulties of the present system of Government 
in the provinces and suggested remedies then prac- 
ticable. Since June, 1924, there have been many 
changes in the Government of the country, and the 
result of the general elections in November, 1926, 
provided the real test for working the dyarchical 
scheme in the country. In the course of a debate 
in the Madras Legislative Council on August 24, 
1927 (vol. xiii, pages 183—185) it was shown how the 
system broke down in the existing circumstances, 
and how it became possible for a few persons. 
Independents,” who did not seek election on any 
political programme or on a political creed, and who 
had no political organization which appealed to the 
electorates, could be called upon to undertake the 
formation of the Ministry without any common 
bond among them or joint responsibility. The 
Ministers continued at the sufferance of the *' opposi- 
tion,” a majority group or party in the Legislative 
Council for the time. The moment such a precarious 
support was withdra-\\Ti, the Ministers had to rest on 
some other prop to maintain themselves in the 
Council. Thus it became possible for any small 
group or members to be in office with the aid of official 
nominated votes and to rely on the internal jealousies 
of parties to help their position. Such a state of 
affairs hardly tends to create responsibility in tlie 
Council or in the Ministers. Of course the straight, 
course would be for the Ministers to resign or for the 
Governor to dissolve the Council, not being able 
to form a stable Ministry out of the existing Council. 
It must however be remembered that the present 
situation w’as brought about by the refusal of the 
majority party in the Council to lake responsibility 
and perform the pledges made to the electorates. 
” The basis of the system of responsibility is a lively 
” and effective sense of sanctity of other people’s 
rights. The majority must practice toleration and 
” minorities patience. There must be a real per- 
‘‘ ception of public welfare superior to the individual 
or party good.” The responsibility' of a member 
ituency is very great as in the 


present state of political education, the electorate is 
not very far advanced to judge for itself and hence 
places great trust in its representatives to work for 
the general advancement of the country. By 
entering the Councils as representative of the people 
the member agrees to work the scheme of Govern- 
ment to the best advantage of the people. He did 
not inform the people that he would break up or 
wreck tlic existing constitution and obstruct Govern- 
ment. The election manifestoes did not assure the 
people of his destructive policy. It may therefore 
be a breach of faith in those cases but there is at 
present no way by whicli the electorates could call 
the member into question until the next general 
election when the candidates seek the support of the 
constituency. The policy of obstruction may be 
justifiable in regard to any particular measure or 
scheme introduced by Government which is not for 
popular benefit and obstruction is justifiable in a 
case where the electorate is fully cognisant of it, and 
approves the conduct of the member. Our electorates 
have not got the advantage at present of an organiza- 
tion in eacli area for such purposes. As such there 
is a greater responsibility on the member, as Tru.stee 
of the interests of the constituency to avoid the 
destructive policy. It is an important matter to 
be considered whether the responsibility of the 
member to the constituency should not be regulated 
until such time as political education has advanced 
far enough for the electorate to call upon tlie member 
to account for his conduct in any matter. Once 
elected, the member is now free to act as he likes 
even against tlie best interest of the country. It is 
impossible however, to frame rules in the matter. 
Discretion must be given to the member and it 
should be left to his sense of honour and political 
self-rcspcct. The discipline of the party is however 
a diHerent matter. We have not been able to find 
any procedure elsewhere to regulate tlie relations 
between the elected member and his constituency. 
The force of public opinion must guide in the matter. 
We have to see that the agricultural population is 
represented by proper men, who are of them, as far 
as possible. The man in the town or the ” pro- 
fessional ” man may be better educated or more 
intelligent but he may not represent real interests 
of the agricultural population in the Legislative 
Councils. The solution is to devise a system leading 
to real representation of the ryot and agricultural 
population. We recognize however that electorates 
have just begun to develop responsibility and the 
growth of proper relations between the member and 
the electorate is a matter of time. 

Analog^’ is drawn frequently from Colonial forms 
of government and the scheme of ” Provincial Auto- 
nomy ” is suggested as the remedy for the defects of 
Dyarchy. Apart from the difficulty of defining 
” Provincial Autonomy,” as each -writer or speaker 
adopts it for the occasion, the theory is capable of 
a variety of implications. The immensity of the 
problem must be kept in view, the vastness of the 
country and the population of varying degrees of 
civilization differing in different areas from the hill 
tribes to the highest products of western education. 
We have to deal with a -whole continent. Over all 
these areas, there has been one Central Government for 
India and the provinces had only subordinate adminis- 
tration. Indian Constitutional History points to the 
existence of one Imperial Government which had 
complete power of direction, superintendence and 
control over the entire administration and the 
province had no individuality or independance in 
the legislative, administrative and financial matters. 
The constitution of the Central Government was 
-^vholly bureaucratic. The various Reforms Acts 
^adually relaxed this control, direction and super- 
intendence to such a degree that the Act of 1919 
prepared the way for the application of the principle 
of ” Full Responsible Government ” in the provinces. 
The most important feature of any system of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy is the division of functions between 
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the Central Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. While in the Colonies each one of the States 
grew up according to its own genius, strength and 
character and became independent for all purposes, 
the provinces held their Governments irrespective 
of tlie outside control A central Government had to 
be brought into existence later on, as a unifying force 
to facilitate inter-state and external relations of the 
States through a common agency. The Central 
Government is of later groivth. The Provinces or 
States relaxed or surrendered some powers and 
vested them in the Central Government and defined 
those powers that could be exercised by the Central 
Government. 

The present constitution which has taken the federal 
form is of gradual growth and seems therefore natural 
and most suitable. This development is different 
from that of Canada or of the United States or of 
South Africa. The States in those Governments 
entered into an alliance to form a Federation each 
independent of the other, having a separate mechan- 
ism of its own,. The constitution of the United States 
enumerates the powers of the Federal Government 
thus leaving all power of Government not taken over 
by the Federal Government to be exercised by States 
Governments. In Canada the Act enumerates the 
powers of tl\e Provincial Governments leaving aU 
powers not so enumerated to be exercised by the 
Dominion Government. In India therefore the 
problem is to define clearly the relationship between 
the Central Government and the Local Governments. 
Devolution Rules were made to define this relation re- 
serving certain powers to the Central Government in 
respect of legislation, finance, foreign affairs, etc. The 
Central Government or the Imperial Government of 
India was practically autonomous and its powers of 
direction, control and superintendence were gradually 
relaxed until the constitutional stage was reached 
in the Act of 1910 which embodied the memorable 
policy of the British Government proclaimed on 
August 20, 1917 — " gradual development of self- 
** governing institutions with a view to progressive 
“realization of Responsible Government in India 

as an integral part of the British Empire and the 
“ increasing association of Indians in ever}" branch of 
“ administration, “ “Declaration of rights” of the 
people may be sound in theory. It should be however 
sufficient for ail practical purposes that the Govern- 
ment of India Bill finally declares and confers upon 
India the status of a seli-goveming Dominion making 
certain reservations regarding the defence of the 
country and foreign or international affairs. The 
scheme of self-government should be capable of 
automatic development in successive stages. What 
is most essential is to develop self-government 
institutions in the country wfith a view to the full 
realization of Responsible Government in the Pro- 
vincial and Centr^ Governments. The conditions 
of this problem were fully dealt with in Chapter 
VI of tlie Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 
In paragraph 159, it w’as observed that the successful 
working of popular Government rests not so much on 
status and written constitutions as on the gradual 
building up of conventions, customs and traditions. 
These are based on the experience and political 
thought of the people, but are understood and 
appreciated by both the governed and the Govern- 
ment. No one who has observed the conditions 
in India during the last decade can fail to sec tlie 
wonderful progress made among the rural classes. 
The appalling state of illiteracy, povertj’^ of the 
people and their economic helplessness maj’’ prima 
facie appear to be desponding. Nevertheless it is 
encouraging that the enormous country' population 
is slowly becoming conscious of the new sj'stcm. 

“ Provincial Autonomy ” or Responsible Govern- 
ment in the provinces implies changes in tlie 
constitution of the Central Government. Unless 
there is a corresponding responsibility in the Central 
Government, the scheme of ”Antonom 5 **’ becomes 
incompatible. The executive in the Central Govern- 
ment is now' irremovable and is in a minority, though 


vested with political powers, while the legislature 
consists of a large elected majority* with no power 
to enforce its resolutions. It is only in the grant of 
supplies or during the budget demands of the 
Government, the Legislature can show its resentment 
or disapprov'al of policies. The executive is subject 
to the control of the Secretaiy of State for India wdio 
is responsible to the Parliament. The anomaly of an 
executive council irresponsible governing the country 
with an elected majority in the I-egislature which 
has not got the sanction ncccssarj* to enforce its 
decisions, is an irritating and incongruous position. 
What is the remedy ? Will the constitution of 
proper electorates bring in a more desirable relation 
bctw'ccn the executive and the legislature or will 
the introduction of responsibilit 3 '’ in all tlic *' Civil 
Administration ” bring about better results ? Until 
India gradually attains the stage when she could 
have control over the army, navj', defence and 
international relations the Governor-General must 
have control over the administration of tlicse depart- 
ments. Even in the Dominions, executive power of 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada, as also 
the chief command of the naval and military forces 
is vested in the Iving, represented the Governor- 
General wlio is advised by a Cabinet consisting of 
a Ihimc Minister. 

One essential characteristic of Responsible Govern- 
ment and the main source of its success lies in the 
development of piirty system in politics. Responsible 
Govcnimcnt will not be stable unlcs.s based on the 
party sj'stem. If a Government fails there should 
be the constitutional opposition to form an alterna- 
tive Government. Ministerial responsibility w’ill 
be meaningless if there arc no parties ready and 
willing to form and support another ministry' and 
carry on the administration of the country. In 
India there is a grow'th of parlj' system though in 
multiple forms. There arc many political parties 
and they are all tending towards the parliamentary 
system of Government and constitutional opposition, 
This is more fully referred to in the Memorandum. 
The historj'’ of the growth of the party system in 
other countries giv’cs no room for doubt or diffidence 
in the gradual evolution of parly s^'stem in India. 
The principles on wliich parties arc formed will cliHer 
in different provinces. Racial or caste or communal 
antagonism will wear out in course of time. National- 
ism must be based on more substantial basis than at 
present. It is worthy of notice that the rapid 
development of party sj'stcm was stimulated hy the 
w’orking of the Reforms Scheme. In the old councils 
prior to 1919 there w'as no possibility' of forming party 
system as tliere w'as no element of responsibility. 
Tlicrc W'as the Government and all other additional 
members formed the opposition. 

Again tlie success of representative institutions 
dc})cnds upon the degree of political education in 
tlie country' It is not only' tlic rights of the people 
they should know, but they should realize the 
liabilities which the}’ should shoulder, and this is a 
condition of sound political progress I'hccounlrj'side 
is not unenlightened though not literate for purposes 
of statistics, and there is a great deal of social and 
political activity’ among the people. The Reforms 
have taught the voter that he has power in his hand.s, 
though this knowledge varies in degrees in different 
parts of the country'. This is not peculiar to this 
country’ alone. The history of other countries shows 
that the grow’th of a desire for education among the 
peasantry is gcnerallj’ slow, wliile polili^l and 
economic conditions remains static and the quickening 
influences come mainly from the better educated 
sections of the country, which arc more sensitiv'c 
to political and economic changes. A desire for a 
better state of things exists among the people. 
The agricultural population w’crc ignored or neglected 
before, in cverv' scheme of political reform. They 
arc now taken into consideration under the Reforms 
Sclicme. Tlicy' are at present counted as of some 
value and use and hence attention is directecl towards 
them and their condition. The ry’ot at present cares 
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more fully for his taluq or district and higher problems 
are beyond his present vision. He is now given a 
right of vote. The capacity for administration^ will 
come through the exercise of political responsibility. 
It should not, however, be overloolced that tliere is 
more intensive work from one side only, more in the 
direction of making the Government responsible for 
everything, for acts and irregularities which cannot 
properly be placed to tlie credit of the Government, 
This propaganda created a feeling of sullenness and 
discontent among the masses. There will be a 
greater degree of responsibility among the political 
workers of all parties when they realize that they 
must make good their promises. This has now 
dawned on that section of the population that was 
responsible for tliwarting the success of the Reforms 
Scheme. They are struggling between stagnation 
and progress and will ere long, accept responsiblity. 
They cannot be ploughing the sands for all time. It 
has become a wearisome task in public life. People 
have begun to realize that the Reforms adumbrated 
in the Act of 1919 are worth something. The rapid 
expansion of rural elementary education, through 
aided and panchayat agency, the construction of 
village roads and opening of rural medical aid, 
supply of drinking water and development of co- 
operative credit system have really opened their 
eyes to the fact that non-official agency has been 
doing rural welfare work. The elections for the 
panchayats and the local boards are becoming 
increasingly interesting. The percentage of atten- 
dance at the polls and the keen contest at the elections 
show that the people have begun to realise tlie 
importance and the power of the vote. On the whole 
political education has begun on the right lines. 
There is also an awakening for social Justice. The 
Reform Scheme awakened the lower classes to assert 
themselves in the march of progress. The cruel 
injustice done to them under the alleged teachings of 
the Code of Manu and the inhuman customs 
established under its authority, are being realized 
slowly. The evils of caste are many and are deep- 
rooted in society. Elen’s minds are being pre- 
pared for rapid social changes. In all public schools 
there is no impediment to the free admission of the 
boys of the Depressed Classes though we wish it to 
become universal. The railway, the tram and the 
canals are doing their own bit. Protected ^vate^ 
supply or supply through pipes and fountains in 
urban areas is breaking down the barriers of cast. 
Caste system is gradually giving way. The work is 
great and the time was short for the Reforms Scheme 
to effect a revolution. A beginning has been made. 
The farm labourer demands his adequate wages on 
threat of emigration to Burma, Ceylon or to the 
Straits Settlements. The old custom of tyring the 
labourer to the land is gradually losing its hold on 
tlie farm seri’^ant. The workmen in the Municipal 
and Union areas are now combined. Industrial 
labour is organizing itself, though slowly. Labour 
organizations ought to be conducted by representa- 
tives of labour and not by those who have no share 
or lot in labour conditions. Depressed Class missions 
arc now teaching them the right way to assert their 
rights. The Christian !Missions also contribute to 
the emancipation of these classes. Educational 
work of non-Christian and Christian Slissions is 
helped by public funds, by providing grants to 
elementary education in a larger measure after 
Reforms. We cannot go simply to statistics for the 
measure of these things. We cannot turn to 
census tables and tabulate the extent of gro’vvth 
and development so rapidly effected under the 
Reforms. 

The problem of unrest in rural areas is two-fold, 
political and economic, more of the socio-economic 
Tlie governing factors are not all political The 
and the agriculturist are exploited when there 
IS economic difficulty or distress in those areas. The 
solution of the rural problem lies in the economic 
and agricultural development of the country. Political 
rights alone will not improve lus lot. The extent 


of relief he could obtain may be gathered from the 
following among others : — 

Relaxation of rules regarding the grant of (1) 
loans to agriculturists ; (2) of Taccavi and remission 
regulations ; (3) providing better facilities for using 
the Land Improvement Act ; (4) opening of grain 

stores ; (5) facilities for irrigation and opening of 

communications ; (C) easy access to cheaper money 
and improvement of agricultural knowledge, urgent 
provision for improving the village surroundings. 
Political education will be slow until the ryot is able 
to get over the economic and social difficulties. 
Agricultural improvements will perhaps be dealt 
with by the Royal Commission but the demand is 
more pressing than appears on the surface. Any 
scheme of political reform ought not to overlook 
the present state of the ryot or the cultivator unless 
relief is provided to improve his surroundings and 
create self-respect in him. Political reform alone 
will not be an effective remedy. 

We will now note briefly under some of the heads 
indicated in the Statutory Commission’s statement. 
The term of reference included (1) an enquiry into 
the working of the system of Government. This 
subject was dealt with in the Memorandum and the 
conditions under which the Dyarchic system could 
be worked. We may again draw attention to the 
summary of the reports of the Madras Government 
in the Despatches of the 10th and 28tli July, 1924, 
para. 18, “ the above survey indicates in the opinion 
of His Ex'ccllency the Govemor-in-Council that the 
transitional constitution has worked with a consider- 
able measure of success in Madras. The habit of 
joint consultation in all matters has borne fruit in 
the smoothness of administration ; there has been 
little or none of the friction between the different 
elements constituting the Government which is 
believed to have hindered the working of the Reforms 
in other provinces and has eventuated in complete 
break-do%vn in some, and if an earnest endeavour to 
work on constitutional lines is a qualification for 
political advance, His Excellency the Govemor- 
in-Council has no hesitation in asserting that the 
Madras Presidency has sho\s’n itself fitter for an 
advance than any other province." It is unnecessary 
for us to take a general survey again and reference 
is requested to pages 5 — 117 of the Report. On 
the question of the extent to which the Council 
represents and acts on public opinion reference is 
requested to para. 06 (page 78). In para. C7 the 
Report deals with the question of " How far and by 
what means relations have been maintained bet^veen 
members of the Council and their constituences." 
On the question of the formation of parties within 
the Council, the Report in para. 68 stated, " If the 
two contending parties were to be described in political 
parlance and excluding the few individuals who hold 
extreme views postulating the absolute disconnection 
of the country with England, they might be called 
respectively progressives and ultra-radicals." The 
opposition now consists of Non-Brahmins, Swarajists, 
and Independent Nationalists. As regards the 
progress of Parliamentary practice and traditions 
it is said, " On the whole the members may be said 
to have accustomed themselves gradually to the 
restrictions required by Parliamentary decorum, 
no less than to the assertion of Parliamentary rights 
and privileges. In particular, it is gratifying to note 
that the number of occasions on which members 
lapsed into unparliamentary language have been 
exceedingly few." Party organization in the Council 
is described in para. 72. Since the note was written 
more definite organizations were formed, whips 
were appointed and party meetings were frequently 
held. The whips and party executives are ever on 
the alert to promote party interests and purposes. 
The interest evinced by the constituences and the 
public in the work of the Council has been growing 
steadily and rapidly. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the parties are working through party 
machinery’. The present constitution being tran- 
sitional, it will naturallj^ give rise to difficulties but 
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the system did result in a great measure of benefit 
to the people. People \vho ran UAvay from the 
responsibility of working it could only speak of it 
from outside and without experience, criticise it as a 
failure and as unsiiitcd for the ad^'ancement of the 
people. But for the financial difficulties and the 
“ Non-co-operation movement there would have 
been greater success and greater benefit to the 
people from this transitorj» and transitional experi- 
ment. Suffice it to say. that in the direction of rural 
reconstruction very good beginnings were made when 
the finances of the provinces showed some improve- 
ment. (2) Regarding the growth of education, 
it may be confidently asserted that the expansion of 
mass education among the people was the chief 
aim of the Government. The vast problem of mass 
education would not be solved in six years. What 
remains to be done must not obscure what -was done 
hitherto. Rapid advancement and improvement 
is demanded on all sides and this means money which 
can be raised only by taxation. We are all unwilling 
to be taxed. It is the same all over the world. 
Therefore those that carry out the work are placed in 
a difficult position. 

A sur\»ey of the elementary- education was made and 
the areas unprovided with any school were marked 
out on the inJip of every taiuq and efforts were 
directed to supply the need. Local aid and local 
enthusiasm was stimulated and local panchayats 
were encouraged to take interest in the work. Villages 
are associated with schools. It was the object of 
the Government to awaken real interest in the 
villagers for the village school. Success has resulted 
by adopting such a policy. Part-time schools 
and night schools also wore encouraged with a view 
to bring the principle of compulsory’ education into 
operation as early as possible. Compulsory’ elemen- 
tary education is worldng in nearly onc-half of the 
municipal areas. Educational cess is being levied 
in most of the Local Board areas. The educational 
councils under the Act arc doing useful service?. 
These arc non-olTicial bodies created statutorily to 
help the spread of elementary education, free and 
compulsory'. After spreading schools in all villages 
a revision or consolidation is necessary’ to make the 
school more serviceable. Village libraries were 
subsidised, panchayats were enabled to open libraries 
in villages ; (i) similarly secondary education was 

overhauled by a Committee and the High Schools 
were encouraged to adopt a practical bias for manual 
training in the curricula of the schools to train the 
hand and eye of the ])upils. A special Officer was 
appointed to ad\'ise the schools on the nature of 
practical and vocational courses which would be use- 
ful in the particular locality'. Practical education 
has become popular among pupils and management 
in many schools. Private enterprise is more largely 
aided in tlic development of secondary ednea-tion. 
The Madras University was reorganized to make it 
more a teaciiing and residential llnivcr.sity and a 
new University was established in the Andhra Desa. 
With the aid of more money and with revised scheme 
of clcincntai'y education, rural education must be 
carried on more vigoroush’. This i.s a pressing 
need. Details are not now discussed. 

(3) Development of ^ep^eselItati^'e institutions 
has been a marked feature under the Reforms 
Scheme. The village is slowly and gradually 
awakening to the sense of sclf-rcspcct which it liad 
in the old days. The village panchayat, the village 
fore.st panchayat, the village irrigation pancliayat, 
the village scliool panchayat, the village temple 
committee arc some of the agencies wliich are reviving 
the old life in a new form ; the village is thebasi.s of 
national life and development. The elections con- 
ducted for the various rural organizations arc 
developing a sense of responsibility. The worldng 
of the Union [panchayats and local self-governing 
institutions show irregularities and failures, but it 
is gratifying to note that tlie work ha.s been of 
solid and satisfactory' nature. A comparative study 
of local institutions and their worldng in other 


countries will make it clear that the Indian institu- 
tions have very’ rapidly developed the spirit of self- 
help and are capable of greater improvement. There 
are always men of capacity and self-reliance ready to 
take up honorary’ work and thej* do it well. 'The 
elective principle is working its way to create a 
sense of responsibility’ in the member elected to the 
Municipal or Local Board. In the nature of things 
the voter will -take time to be independent and there 
is every' hope of his doing do. 

Representative sy’stem as applied to British India, 
'tbe basts of franchise : — ^Wc consider that 
there is no need to nidicalh’ alter the franchise for 
tlie present and introduce needless complications 
now. But the franchise may' be extended to lialf of 
the present qualifica-tion or tax-paydng capacity in 
urban areas. The power of further extension may 
be given to the local bodies themselves. 

Jn the Parliamentary' sy’stcm tlie power of en- 
franchising population always remained with the 
Parliament and the Reforms Acts did not prescribe 
the extent of franchise. By the will of the people 
franchise is gradually extended. If by a majority’ 
of the local body’ at a meeting .specially’ convened for 
the purpose it is decided to c.vtend the present 
franchise they’ may’ do so with the approval of the 
Local Government. The basis of the present franchise 
is property' and income. We would not. for the 
time being, advocate “ Adult Sufirage." The 
existing rules of procedure may continue with 
modifications. In the case of the Depressed Classes 
the franchise may’ be lowered to enable them 
to take part in Municipal Elections. Madras 
Electoral Rules provide for qualification for 
electors. Rules 4-8 go\’em rural and urban con- 
stituencies. It may reasonably’ be asked how could 
Responsible Government be established when only 
3 or 5 per cent, of the population is cnfninchiscd and 
the electorates arc illiterate ? This is not a novel 
feature in India. The constitutional development 
in other countries shows how gradually the franchise 
is extended till wo come to “ equal or flapper vote.” 
Moreover India as a whole cannot be considered 
for purposes of franchise, The present franchise may 
be broadened to repre.'^ent the interests of the general 
population. This will be a gradual process. The 
condition.s are improving and electoral experience 
is growing fast among the people. The expansion 
of franchise is indissohibly connected with Rcprcscnla- 
tivc Government. At the outset it may’ seem that 
the masses are poor, ignorant and helpless and the 
entire population lives in rural areas. The towii- 
dwellens contribute only a sniall proportion to the 
revenue of the State and therefore the political 
advancement must be slow until the rural population 
has been more fully' educated. But as wc liavc made 
it clear, the awakening in the masses has been very 
rapid and political education will grow more through 
the exercise of responsibility. Mistakes may be 
made and through such mistakes people will learn 
responsibility. The impetus now given by the 
Reforms must be continued and carried forward in 
higher stages of responsibility’ from the Panchay’at to 
the Councils. 

{h) The method of election is governed b\' the 
regxilations for the preparation of electoral rolls for 
general and special constituences of the Madras 
Legislative Council and by the regulations for the 
conduct of elections. 'I'hcse regulations have worked 
satisfactorily’. 

(c) The c.xisting sy’stcni of separate electorate.^ is 
necessary' for a time though this is not tlie ideal 
system. Tliis has worked well so far. But with 
regard to the Dcprc.s.'^ecl Classes it is necessary’ to 
organise unions or societies for them wherever 
possible and sucli organisations should be worked or 
controlled by’ leading men of that class. These 
societies miiy’ nominate representatives to a central 
body in the district which shall advise Government 
and prepare a schedule of suitable persons for nomina- 
tion into the various local bodie.s, Provincial and 
Central Legislatures. Steps liowcvcr may be taken 
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to form electorates wherever it is possible and 
practicable in urban areas by reserving seats for tliem. 
This is only tentative and is subject to revision by 
the Legislative Councils if the members representing 
the community demand by a majority vote for a 
modification of this scheme. 


(D.E.F.) Growth of Parties and Growth of 
Informed Public Opinion. 

Wc indicated in the preliminary'’ remarks that the 
Reforms Scheme has given stimulus for the party 
system and for creating informed public opinion. 
Parties on definite political principles are being 
formed and there must be some time before a well- 
developed and well-regulated party system could 
develop, throughout the country'. The destructive 
creed of the Swarajists had not helped the develop- 
ment of party system on sound lines. If that party 
had undertaken the working of the Reforms Scheme 
then there would have been greater scope to form 
separate groups on special policies and that would 
have helped the formation of party' sy.stem. One of 
the basic principles of parliamentary government is 
a party system. There are parties with a nationalistic 
programme and also for communal ju.stice. In this 
country where communal differences are based on 
social customs and religious doctrines and sanctions, 
inequalities are inevitable. Education has pro- 
gressed in one community more rapidly than in 
another and facilities therefore must be provided 
for all others in order that justice may be done to all 
communities in the administration of the country. 
The demand for communal justice is real. The 
growth of informed public opinion may' be seen 
from the number of vernacular newspapers multi- 
plied during the last six years and in the number 
of new institutions started in the country for carrying 
on social and political work. The two great political 
parties in South India, the Congress and the Justice 
Party have their organizations in every district and 
conduct party newspapers. Social and political 
work is carried on in the districts by holding con- 
ferences and conventions and by sending out social 
and political workers to popularise the particular 
creed and programme of the party. Pamphlets and 
leaflets and newspapers of all sorts reach the villagers. 
In the village the more literate among them read out 
news to the villagers and discussions ensue there- 
from. The growth of independent public opinion 
must take time and it depends upon the dissemination 
of proper education. The growth of sound principles 
of Local Self-Government will be an effective agency 
to awaken the ryot or agriculturalist to the conscious- 
ness of his rights or duties. 

Nomination of officials and non-officials may be 
continued but their votes may not be taken into 
consideration especially those of officials. They 
should be entitled to sit in the Councils and the 
Assembly and have the right to address and give the 
benefit of their advice and knowledge. The nominated 
officials are always useful in the Council. Tlie 
nomination of non-officials to represent minority 
communities and unrepresented classes is necessary 
until provision could be made for elected representa- 
tives. The method by which particular interests 
or communities could be represented depends upon 
the extent to which the interests or communities 
affect the body politic, ft seems to us that the 
present method of representation in respect of special 
communities or constituencies may be maintained. 
It is not possible to avoid them in any scheme of 
Representative Government in India. The problem 
of representation of industrial labour by " labour ” 
proper is not e.-isy. ^^^liIe there may be a large 
number ot labourers in the mill-areas the railway 
workers, miners, workshopmen other than railway 
men also form the bulk of the labouring class They 
spread over several districts in the province What 
« the representation that will be given to this class ? 
The number of representatives must bear relation 
to the number of voters and that may be fixed in 


proportion to the strength of the Councils, every 
worker of a certain age and of a certain wage-earning 
capacity may be enfranchised for the purpose. A 
detailed census of the strength of the districts is 
preliminary to any calculation in this matter as in 
the case of the Depressed Classes. 

Suitability of existing areas for legislative and 
administrative purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions. The principle of forma- 
tion of provinces on linguistic basis is sound for 
administrative purposes but the difficulty lies in 
procuring sufficient financial support cither from the 
people or from the Government. A detailed examina- 
tion is necessary before we could state definitely in 
the matter. 

A. Local Self-Government : — 

The provinces are divided into districts and taluqs 
for the purpose of revenue administration. The 
taluqs are again divided into firlcas, within these 
firkas are a group of villages ; in a largelj' populated 
village with a population of three thousand people, 
a union is established for local self-governing purposes. 
There arc other functions exercised by the panchayats 
but the main work lies in looking after sanitation, 
opening of communications within the area and 
control over markets for the sale of food stuffs. 
Lighting of the Union area is also undertaken by 
some Unions. Powers to levy a small rate on 
property’ and income are given to the Local Bodies. 
The Union Boards are constituted on an elective 
basis, the franchise being payment of half a rupee 
as house or property tax or an income. In addition 
to these rural Unions, tliere are panchayats con- 
stituted under the Panchayat Act. These bodies 
consist of elected and nominated persons and have 
powers of administration. The Act has been in 
force for some time and the known defects may be 
amended in order to create a spirit of service and 
patriotism. During the year 1924-1925 the Ministry 
•prepared drafts for amending tlie various Acts. 
Bills relating to Local Boards and Municipalities and 
bills for expansion of elementary education and to 
introduce the principle of compulsion in the rural 
areas were ready. In the drafts, devolution of powers 
was proposed and greater responsibility was vested 
in the Panchayat Taluq or Divisional Boards by the 
centralisation of functions. Greater financial in- 
dependence, subject to the periodical audit was 
proposed. The reluctance of tlie local bodies to 
tax themselves was sought to be got over by relaxing 
the control of the Government. There should be 
officials connected with all these Boards. The 
Collector will continue to have certain emergency 
powers as is now provided in the Acts. The directions 
in which Government contiol could be minimised 
is not an easy matter. While audit is a safe check, 
there should be certain emergent executive powers 
in the Government to interfere in cases of misconduct 
and gross abuse of powers. To what extent this 
control should be exercised is a matter of detail. Local 
bodies are now* accustomed to look forward to Govern- 
ment subsidies. This must be discontinued. Local 
rates and taxes may be so adjusted that fixed grants 
may take the place of the present system and any 
further demand by local bodies must be met from 
loans or rates. They must be accustomed to this 
financial self-reliance. This will lead to the true 
realisation of the spirit of self-reliance. The institu- 
tion of local self-government forms the real training 
ground for many public men. They see therefrom 
that barren opposition to the administration will 
do no good to the people. Constructive work and 
sc^ice ^viil alone bring happiness to their con- 
stituencies. From the local bodies trained men have 
come forward for the Provincial and Central Councils. 
Tlie progress of local self-government in South 
India is most promising since the Reforms and 
contributes largely for the successful work in the 
Legislative Councils. The administrative experience 
gained in the divisional and district "work encourages 
real responsibility. On the Legislative Councils we find 
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a large number of elected members who had such 
training and experience. 

Pkovincial Council: — 

(a) The present constitution of Councils should be 
more satisfactory in the sense tliat the real representa- 
tion of the agricultural population should be more 
adequate. The change in constitution depends upon 
the formation of electorates. The question of 
electorates has a distinct bearing on the constitution 
of the Councils. It is preferable to have single 
member constituencies, irrespective of the revenue 
divisions as they at present exist. The number of 
representatives may be based on population of the 
area. In an enlightened and richer division there 
may be more voters than in a poorer hut more 
populated area. The principle of representation 
by population seems to be better in these cases than 
representation based on voting strength. If the 
franchi.se is lowered to half of what it is at present, 
the area of representation will be wider. We said 
already that the special electorates ma 3 ' be continued 
and the system of nominations also with modifications. 
The strength of the Legislative Council may be raised 
to 200 with power to raise it in case the franchise 
is further lowered and the electorates become iurtheT 
larger and the Councils also resolve for the purpose. 
A large addition is likely to lead to greater expendi- 
ture and perhaps inefficient work. 

(b) The working of Dyarchy was described in the 
Memorandum referred to above. 

(c) The points referred to in (d) to (A) were dealt 

with under sec. 49 (i), clause 2. Business rules framed 
in this Presidency do not give Ministers sufficient 
freedom to transact business independently. In the 
rules framed by the Governor he takes large powers 
to himself. Moreover under the Act the Minister 
is to advise and if his advice is not accepted he may 
resign or if he docs not comply with the view of the 
Governor he may dismiss him. It is a precarious 
position. The relations between the Minister and 
the Governor as defined in the rules are not satisfac- 
tory and do not tend to smooth working. No doubt 
it depends upon the persons and personalities to a 
large extent. Even a nomination to the local bodies 
must receive the approval of the Governor. In 
the Transferred Departments schemes of development 
are often delayed and tlie financial scrutiny docs 
not confine itself to giving adWee on the schemes of 
new expenditure or other functions detailed in tlie 
Devolution Rules 37-39. Experience shows that the 
control should be limited as much as possible. There 
should be no transferred and reserved subjects. The 
power of veto may remain in certain cases relating 
to law and order. When the Provincial Councils 
are enlarged and when full Responsible Government 
is conceded to the provinces at once, a second chamber 
is necessary. The constitution of the chamber will 
be different from the Councils and shall consist of 
fifty members and a certain propertj’’ qualification 
is essential- Further, one who is not thirtj'^-fivc 
years of age shall not be qualified to be a member. 
The establishment of full Responsible Government 
in the provinces will necessitate readjustment of the 
division of subjects into provincial and central. The 
list now given in the Devolution Rules may be recast. 
How far should tlie control of the Central Govern- 
ment be retained after the change ? Sec. 45 (1) of the 
Government of India Act regulates the relation of 
Local Government to the Governor-General in Council. 
There are three way's in which direction or control 
is exercised : (1) Legislative veto of the bills ; this 
power is rarely exercised ; (2) Financial, after the 

release of the province from provincial contributions 
and a readjustment of the sources of revenue and 
Tc-allocation of revenue for the provinces as in the 
Devolution Rule 14 and with tlie rules regarding the 
raising of loans, provinces have practically financial 
autonomy ; (3) Administrative. This is necessary 

in cases of emergency where the army will be required 
to maintain law and order in tlie provinces, Tlie 
control over the transferred subjects was limited by 


Devolution Rule 49 and u similar limitation will be 
made when all the subjects arc transferred and 
Devolution Rule 13 will consequently be modified 
as also schedules I and II of the Devolution Rules. 
It is most important to define the limits of control 
bjr the Central Government. In the division of 
functions there are subjects allotted to the Provincial 
Government over which superintendence of Central 
Government is inevitable. The Central Govern- 
ment must have residuary and resen'e powers. 

Central Government : — Constitution, 
Position and Powers of the Governor- 
General. 

" It is no longer sufficient to administer India. 
It is necessary also to satisfy her political aspirations." 
This must be the true spirit of Reforms in the Central 
Government. The experience gained in the past is 
of great value to the nation, we do not wish to 
theorize in dealing with the problem ; it is beset 
with many practical difficulties. We venture to 
state our views so that they may be carefully' 
considered. The Central Government may consist 
of experts who have Parliamentary' training and 
experience and other members of the executive council 
who should be responsible to the Assembly. Ai\ 
irremovable executive was tried in other countries, 
the conditions of the Assembly may justify a similar 
experiment, it was no doubt rejected in the Montford 
Report. A review of the principle seems necessary* 
after the experience of the past years, The position 
of the Governor-General is stated in Sec. 33 of the 
Act subject to the control of the Secretary' of 
State for India who is responsible to Parliament. 
We must take a plunge forward and have faith in 
the future and in the political capacity and self- 
reliance of Indians and introduce responsibility' in 
the Central Government. The Assembly may' be 
reconstituted in a manner that one member may 
represent one district area in British India. This 
may' secure reality in the representation of agricul- 
tural population. The qualifications of members 
may be raised and the electorate may be broader 
based. The object of our suggestion is to have a 
more real representation of the people of the country'. 
Similarly, the Council of State also should be enlarged. 
In the Government of India, the Governor-General 
shall be responsible for the following subjects : — 

1. Defence of India. 2. International relations. 
3. Relations with Indian States and all other subjects 
shall be administered by members responsible to 
the Assembly’ assisted and advised by e.xpcrts where 
necessary' -who shall have offices for a fixed term of 
years. For " it should be the purpose of any'- scheme, 
desired for the Self-Government of India to blend 
together as far as possible the British and Indian 
Agents in the great task." The Govcmor-Gcueral 
shall be the President of the Executive Council and 
shall have reserve powers to exercise in times of 
emergency. The relations between the two Houses 
may continue to be as it is now. H.M. The King 
is the ultimate authority and source of power for 
the Government of India. The Legislative power of 
India shall be vested in H.M. The King, and the 
Assembly. British Parliament will retain power to 
intervene in matters pertaining to foreign relations 
and defence. India should h.ave an equal status and 
shall be a partner in the Empire along with the 
Colonics. To this end the power of the Secretary 
of State for India must be totally revised in order that 
India might liavc a Secretary on the lines of the 
Secretary’ of State for the Colonics. H may’ be 
reasonably' asked while tlie present system of Dyarchy* 
is a failure how will it be practicable in the Central 
Government ? and again while tlie executive govern- 
ment is now placed in a difficult position with the 
present strength of the Assembly any* increase will 
it not create greater difficulties ? To the first wc 
would submit that there is no question of transferred 
or reserved as in the present system. To the second, 
wc arc confident from our experience of Madnis 
elections tliat there will be facilities for more proper 
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representation of rural population than at present 
■who will be more responsible. 

There will be. no need for the Council of India. The 
affairs of India under the changed conditions cannot 
be administered from \\Tiiteliall though the air-craft 
and radio have bridged over space and time. TTie 
large powers and responsibilities of the Secretary 
of State to superintend, direct and control Indian 
affairs is a relic of Sec. 21 of the old Act of 1015. 
Mere delegation of powers to the Government of 
India is not sufficient. Government of India ought 
to be responsible to the people of India and to H.M. 
The King. The Secietary of State shall be the 
channel of communication to the British Government 
on Indian affairs. The existing services must be 
guaranteed all their pm-ileges and rights and the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission were 
generally accepted by us. Appointment of a Public 
Services Commission is not an effective remedy to 
adjust inequalities in the services. In certain 
provinces particular classes are predominant and 
other classes or castes eciually qualified with others 
have yet no chance of entering the services owing to 
a practical monopoly of the places. Unless tliere 
are rules to regulate recruitment in such a manner as 
to render justice to all classes of people, recruitment 
tlirough the Public Services Commission will not 
create contentment. The function of a Services 
Commission is to select candidate.s of equal qualifica- 
tions and prepare a list for the guidance of 
departments out of which the heads of departments 
may make the necessary appointments. That is 
what the Staff Selection Board is now doing in this 
provini.e. From a re-survey of the situation it 
seems necessary that tlie functions of the Public 
Services Commission as at present defined do not 
adequately safeguard the claims of people all round. 

As long as India depends for her internal peace 
and external protection on the military and navy of 
Great Britain it is vain to talk of “ independence,” 
or ” self-determination,” and whatever may be the 
other constitutional changes that will be made ; the 
Alilitaiy and Naval independence of India should 
proceed quicker and steadier, in order tliat efficient 
Indian Military units may be developed. Until 
then the British Parliament is bound to continue to 
con-trol India’s foreign policy. For our part we will 
fight for our freedom and- will fight on the side of 
Britain, So far as the changes in the Central 
Government are concerned we have indicated above 
that responsibility may be introduced in the Central 
Government and that the administration of defence, 
foreign relations and dealings with Indian States 
should be vested in the Governor-General of India. 
We have also suggested tlie idea of irremovable 
executive as in the United States of America, as an 
alternative principle. The policies in these depart- 
ments under the Governor-General may be open to 
discussion in the Assembly, their finances will be 
non-voted, after the Assembly has had the 
opportunity of examining their financial condition 
by an expert committee. We suggest that after the 
recommendations of this committee are accepted by 
the Assembly the allotments shall not be subject to 
reduction but an 3 ' e.xcess expenditure will be dealt 


with on its own merits subject however to the cer- 
tification of the Governor-General on special grounds 
relating to peace and tranquility and good Govern- 
ment of the country. In the case of other 
departments the members administering them, be 
they officials or non-officials shall be responsible to 
the Assembler. In the case of experts in .Finance, 
Commerce or Railway they will also be equally 
responsible to the Assembly and would only vacate 
their seats if a direct vote of no-confidence ” is 
passed against the Government as a whole by two- 
thirds of the members of tlie Assembly. In the 
case of officials of the Government the}^ revert to 
their former position as Secretary or Commissioner 
and in the case of experts they re-sign and retire 
with all the terms of contracts duly fulfilled by the 
Government, These members will bring new ideals 
and fresh life into the Assembly so tliat it may cany 
out the highest traditions and the best ideals of 
parliamentary Government. Rules may be made to 
regulate work in the Assembly but example is far 
more effective ; Swaraj or Responsible Government 
in India must imbibe the spirit and character of the 
Parliamentary Government and those who have 
experience of the art and science of the system are 
best able to assist ns. A blending together of British 
and Indian elements is absolutely essential for the 
good Government of the country'. Therefore it is 
that we emphasized the desirability of securing places 
in the Government for experts of the class. ,We 
have also referred to the gradual building up of 
Responsible Government in India. We propose 
that a scheme of Government may be framed which 
will automatically carry forward to the goal, 
provided the progress is not retarded by causes for 
which the scheme is no longer responsible. There 
should be no room for doubt as to the goal to which 
we are advancing. When the people have gained 
practical experience and political self-reliance and 
have proved their capacity and character it should 
be possible for the representatives of the people to 
determine the nature and form of Government for 
the country hereafter. Here again as in the case 
of Local Self-Government they may make mistakes 
but will learn from the practical working of the 
adrninistration. We anticipate difficulties in pre- 
paring a scheme which will automatically take all 
the people of India from one stage to the other and 
to make provision for necessary conditions of 
development. Periodical survey by ■the representa- 
tives of the people to determine the further lines of 
political development assisted and advised by British 
representatives if necessary may be one of the 
means of ascertaining whether the people are ready 
and willing to take the step forward with all its 
consequences. 

The foundation for the whole scheme must be laid 
ill the full development of Local Self-Government, 
■which should provide opportunities to the rj^ots and 
the rural voter to realise real responsibility, to learn 
to vote independently and to acquire experience 
and Icnowledge of the methods of the administration. 
Swaraj \rill inevitably become possible when that 
development is reached. 


Memorandum submitted by the South Indian Liberal Federation, Madras. 


In presenting tliis Memorandum regarding th 
hitnre political constitution oi this country th 
rcderation desires to confine itself to Tnuti.. 
r^ommcndations -which can immediately be give 
cfect to. and to suggesting improvements in th 
-fi" '■e^dily be made, wHhou 

danger either to the mtcmal peace and security c 


the country or to the legitimate interests of any 
section of tlie people therein. The Federation 
desires it to be distinctly understood that the 
proposals herein contained liave been put fonvard 
after careful consideration and in the hope that if 
accepted they -will result in organising public opinion 
in favour of the new constitution and giving it such 
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support as would enable the new constitution to be 
successfully worked. The main suggestions of the 
Federation are ; — 

1- The establishment of Provincial Autonomy 
with an Executive responsible to the Legisla- 
ture in the Provinces. 

2. Tlie creation of a responsible Executive in the 
Central Government with reference to certain 
subjects. 

0. The continuance of the control of the Militarjr 
services in the hands of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

pRoviNCTAi. Autonomy. 

The present system of Dyarchy in the Provinces 
cannot be worked much longer and it must give 
place to some better and less rickety constitution. 
It is rinnecessary to dilate on. the many disadvantages 
from ■which public workers, Legislative Council 
members and administrators are suffering on account 
of the somewhat abnormal constitution which exists 
in the Provinces at present. The system requires 
exceptional conditions for its satisfactory'' functioning, 
and it is becoming increasingly clear that such 
conditions cannot be predicated of any Province 
much longer. The only alternative to the present 
system is taldng a bold step forward and granting 
full responsible Government in the Provinces. 
Dyarchy must go, yielding place to a Unitary Govern- 
ment responsible to the Provincial Legislature. 
There have been attempts to speak of Provincial 
Autonomy with a number of mental reservations as 
regards what is implied by the phrase. The Federa- 
tion deprecates any idea of centralising subjects 
which have now been declared Provincial. Whatever 
defects may be pointed out regarding the classification 
of the subjects into “ Reserved " and " Transferred " 
in the Provinces, the classification of central and 
provincial subjects has, on the whole, been satis- 
factory. If complaint there is at all, it is in the 
direction of suggesting that some central subjects 
at present may easily be provincialised in the 
interests of efficiency and quick dispatch of business. 
When, therefore, the Federation speaks of responsible 
Government in the Provinces, it means a Government 
responsible to the Legislature for the administration 
of all those subjects which are now in the charge 
of the Provincial Government and which have been 
declared as provincial subjects. 

Law and Order. 

The Federation is aware that difficulties liavc been 
suggested in the way of granting such autonomy to 
the Provinces, particularly in relation to the 
administration of the subjects of Law and Order. 
It has been pointed out that these are subjects which 
require a higher degree of unbiased efficiency in 
the administration and that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to e.xpcct ^Ministers responsible lo 
democratic assemblies to administer them in that 
manner. The Federation would like to reply by 
pointing out two distinct and different considerations 
which may negative the force of this criticism. 
In the first place, this kind of reasoning involves a 
want of confidence in the sense of responsibility 
which Ministers may have, and will naturally lead 
one to tlic conclusion that Provincial Autonomy 
and much more Dominion Status is an impos-sibility 
in this country. The history of Ministerial adminis- 
tration throughout the country and particulaTl 3 ' in 
this Province does not justify one in entertaining 
these fears regarding impartial and efficient adminis- 
tration. It may also be pointed out that the 
administration of Law and Order has, at least in 
tins Presidency, been in the hands of Indian Executive 
Councillors during the past few years, a'nd there is 
no suggestion wliatsoevcr that there has been a 
slackening of effort to administer I^w properly or 
to maintain Order in the Districts. If the argument 
is seriously raised that an Indian Executive Councillor 
is, after all, not dircctlj* responsible to the Legislative 
Council and that his scat in the Government is 


i^cure and is unaffected by decisions of the Legislature 
it maj’ be pointed out that Indian Executive 
Councillors have slionm themselves as much liable to 
be influenced by the legitimate wishes of the 
Legislative Council and have shown an anxictj', 
with rare exceptions, to obtain the goodwill of the 
Legislative Council and its moral support in the 
administration of their subjects. In fact, it would 
be equally fair to suggest that, -ndth some few 
exceptions, Kxecutiv'e Councillors, whether Indian 
or European, have been as popular with the Legisla- 
ture as Indian IMinisters and that the 3 ’ have often 
tried to concede to the wishes of the Legislature 
without detriment to efficicnej' and without the 
officers of the Police Department being under the 
fear that they may not receive support from their 
superiors on critical occasions. 

The Madras Record. 

The records of the Legislative Council, also, will 
amply establish the fact that a sense of responsibility 
has been shown on numerous occasions b>' the 
Provincial Legislative Council in regard to this very' 
question of the maintenance of Law and Order. 
Madras has had its problems in relation to this 
vexed question and thej^^ have been problems not 
certainly' inferior either in complexity or in their 
far-reaching consequences to problems elsewhere. 
The Moplah rebellion, which broke out earlj^ in 1021. 
the Non-co-operation Movement which convulsed 
the entire Presidency’ by an unprecedented agitation, 
tlie Bardoli programme of non-paj’meiit of taxes 
which had its echo in the Guntur District, where there 
was a refusal of payment of taxes and the whole 
system of Revenue administration was in danger of 
breaking dowm, tlie passive resistance movement 
with reference to the establishment of a municipality 
at Chirala, the determined stand of the landholders 
of Tanjore against the proposed enhancement of 
taxation due to resettlement — these were some of the 
problems which faced the Member in charge of Law 
and Order and presented themselves to the Legislative 
Council. WTiat was the attitude of the I..egislative 
Council with reference to every one of these problems ? 
Even at that time when the subjects were reserved, 
when the Legislature could liave afforded to remain 
as if unconcerned with these problems and to have 
taken up an attitude of antagonism to Government 
in the safe belief that ultimately extraordinary’ 
powers will be brought into use if necessary^— even 
at Such a stage when the path of ease and popularitj* 
lay in the Legislature not supporting the Government 
in the drastic action that it sought to adopt to combat 
these problems — the Madras Legislative Council by 
a very' large majority supported every’ measure 
which the Government advocated with reference to 
these various problems. It seems to the Federation 
that it is unfair to such a I-egislaturc to suspect 
that, when its powers tire greater and its responsibility 
more direct, it would not rise equal to the occasion. 

Ini'luence of Ministers. 

llvcrc is another consideration which the Federation 
would like to place as an affirmative reason for 
transferring the subject of Law and Order to the 
conti-ol of popular Ministers. It has been the 
experience not mcrelj’ of the Madras Legislature, but 
of practically c\’er 3 ’ Legislature in the Prox'inccs that 
Ministerial adminislTarion helps to crcirtc a body 
of -public opinion in favour of measures which 
Ministers desire to adoj>t. So far from the Ministers 
yielding to tiic clamour of the Legislative Councils 
without regard to their responsibilities or the interests 
of the country-, it will be found from an c.xaniinalion 
of the proceedings of the Councils that Ministers 
have staj-cd the Legislatures from rushing into tlie 
adoption of policie.s which do not hear a thorough 
and careful scrutiny. The Federation would like 
to instance the administration of the Excise Depart- 
ment in the various provinces as a test case of how 
Ministerial responsibilirt' tends to promote a steads* 
policy in the administration of such Diqiartments. 
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When Excise became a transferred subject, it was 
generally felt that the keenness with which the 
Indian public, and particularly the educated section 
which is generally prohibitionist, desired to pursue 
a policy of total prohibition, would result in the 
extinction of the Excise Department and the total 
abolition of the excise revenue ; and nothing stood 
in the way of the Provincial Legislatures declaring 
tliemselves immediately for total prohibition, and 
in fact moves of that kind were made by individual 
non-official members of the Legislatures, sometimes 
from enthusiastic leformatory motives and sometimes 
with devious political objectives. But it must be 
acknowledged to the credit of the Legislatures and 
to the support which the Ministers enjoyed, tliat these 
motives proved futile. If the history of the adminis- 
tration of the Excise Department during the last 
ten years is any indication at all of how policies will 
be changed by a popular Legislature, the inference 
is clear that responsibility to the Legislature will 
strengthen the hands of the administrator in 
stabilising the policy of the Government. 

The Federation feels, therefore, that as far as it 
is humanly possible to foresee the tiend of events, 
there is no reason to fear that, either with reference 
to the administration of Law and Order or with 
reference to any other subject, chaos or want of 
sound policy wnll characterise the working of Govern- 
ment if these subjects are transferred to tlie control 
of the Legislature. At the same time, the Federation 
realises that the constitution must make provision 
for all eventualities, however unlikely, and for 
emergencies, however rare. The question of provid- 
ing for safeguards when Provincial Autonomy is 
guaranteed is, tlierefore, a question which the 
Federation must squarely face. 

After giving the subject its most anxious con- 
sideration, the Federation has come to the conclusion 
that the only safeguard it can think of is tlie vesting 
of extraordinary powers in the Governor of the 
Province to iiiter\fcne on occasions of emergency. 
Tliese occlusions would, naturally, be extremely rare, 
and it is the hope of the Federation that they may 
never arise at all. But still, as Uie Federation has 
already observed, it is a provision or an insurance 
against extreme contingencies. 

The Federation would only like to observe, finally, 
with reference to this aspect of the question, that 
anything short of full Provincial Autonomy in the 
sense suggested above would fail to satisfy any 
section of the people and would lead to greater 
complications than exist at present ; and it is tlie 
fervent hope of the Federation that the Commission 
will recommend, and the Parliamentary authorities 
will accept, this recommendation. 


Central Government., 

The position of the Central Government vis-a-vis 
the Central Legislature is at present one of great 
anomaly. The learned authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms gave the most convincing 
arguments against the creation of a Legislature with 
mere critical powers and with no responsibility for 
actively shaping policies. It is inexplicable why, 
with the lesson so well learnt from tlie Minto-Morely 
system of 3?eforms, the same system should have 
been continued in the Central Govemmeht. The 
time has come when responsibility should form a 
feature of the Central administration also. The 
argument that the present Central Legislature has, 
by its inespqnsible methods of dealing with subjects! 
shown itself incapable of developing a sound system 
of democratic constitution is, even if correct an 
argument round a vicious circle. The Central 
Legislature lias the record it at present possesses 
merely because no power and no responsibility has 
been conferred on it, and so long as that system 
continues so long will irresponsible criticism be the 
mam characteristic of any Legislature. The Federa- 
tion IS uware that there are two schools of extreme 
thought diametrically opposed to each other on the 


question of introducing responsibility in the Central 
Government. On the one hand, there is a school 
of thought which believes that the entire Government 
can be made totally responsible to the Legislature 
and that immediately. On the other hand, there is 
a view that no sort of responsibility can be introduced 
in the Central Government and that the Central 
Government stands for order and for the prevention 
of that chaos which will overtake the country if 
the prestige and authority of the Central Government 
is in any way weakened, that the line of reforms is 
not to dilute rcspon.sibility in the Central Government, 
but rather to stiffen and strengthen that responsi- 
bility and make it more absolute than it is at present 
and less liable to have its policy affected by con- 
siderations of respect and regard for public opinion 
as expressed in the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
It has been freely stated that, tliough under the 
present constitution there is no responsibility given 
to the Legislative Assembly and that the members 
have only the free right to criticise, still the intangible 
and imperceptible, but none-the-less real, pressure 
which the Legislative Assembly exerts on the 
Government has acted to the detriment of the 
administration and made it weak and to a certain 
extent unstable. These are views \vith neither of 
which the Federation is in a position to agree. The 
Federation has stated at the very commencement that 
its object in presenting this Memorandum is to put 
forward a system which is as close to the practical 
realitiGs of the situation as any system can be and 
that it has taken into its consideration every difficulty 
and tried to find methods by which these difficulties 
can be obviated. The Federation recognises that 
there are branches of administration which cannot 
at the present moment be handed over to the control 
of a popular Legislature. The difficulty and com- 
plexities that surround the administration of the 
Army and the Navy, the relation of the Indian 
Government witli Foreign Powers, the relation of the 
Government with the Indian States, are subjects of 
such vast and obvious importance that the Federation 
feels it would be neither statesmanship nor political 
wisdom to suggest that complete responsibility in tlie 
management of these subjects should under the 
present circumstances be vested in a Government 
under the control of a popular Legislature. On the 
other hand, the Federation feels that those who 
advocate a policy of reversal, or at least a policy 
of standstill with reference to the Central Govem- 
rnent, have not taken into account the spirit of the 
times, the mentality of the people, the political 
advance the country has made, and the dangers of 
a policy of stagnation. A policy of reversal carries 
with it its own condemnation. Public opinion, 
which has been accustomed to express itself in the 
manner in which the Legislative Assembly has done, 
cannot be shut out by statutory enactments. The 
Federation is, therefore, forced to the conclusion that 
a policy of progress is as much needed with reference to 
the Central Government as ^vith reference to Provincial 
Governments. It is strongly of opinion, therefore, 
that a certain amount of responsibility ought to be 
introduced in the Central Government. It may, 
however, be asked whether it is not illogical to 
Dyarchy in the Central Government while 
condemning the very system in the provinces. Tlie 
scheme that the Federation suggests tries to eliminate 
as far as possible the element of Dyarchy as it is now 
understood. Tlie future Legislative Assembly, the 
Xx)wer House of the Central Legislature, would have 
contyol over all subjects now classed as Central 
subjects, except the Army and Navy,' Foreign 
and Political Relations, Relations -with the Indian 
States and allied subjects — these subjects will 
be entirely withdraNVTi from the purview of the 
Legislative Assembly. No resolution will be per-, 
mitted with reference to these subjects. No budget 
grants^ will^ be moved for finding money for the 
administration of these subjects. The Lower House 
will have no connection, directly or indirectly, with 
the administration or financing of these services. 
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Arsiv and Naw. 

The question then arises how these subjects will 
be administered and whether at some stage or other 
public opinion should not express itself even by way 
of criticism with reference to the administration of 
some of these subjects. It will be readily pointed 
out that the proposal of the Federation involves a 
resiling from the existing state of affairs, that the 
Assembly now has a right to criticise the Army Budget 
and move resolutions regarding the administration 
of the Army and move special motions regarding the 
conduct of any particular sub-department and in 
other ways try to influence the administration with 
reference to these subjects. These are valuable 
rights, however ineffective they may prove themselves 
to be in the ultimate, which the present proposals 
would depriv’e the Legislature of. The Federation 
realises the force of this observation, but feels that 
there is no help for it, particularly if, as is very' 
desirable, the pitfalls of Dyarchy should be avoided 
in the Central Government. But, at the same time, 
to give scope for the ventilation of public views 
in some form or another and at some place or other, 
the Federation suggests that these subjects may' be 
discussed in the Council of State and in the Chamber 
of Princes. The subjects, which the Federation 
wishes to remove from the purview of the Lower 
House, concern not merely' British India but also the 
Indian States. The Indian Princes are as much 
interested in the question of an adequate Army and 
a proper Navy and Foreign relations as the people 
of British India, and both are interested in a proper 
understanding of the relations beriveen British 
India and Indian States. The Federation, therefore, 
proposes that besides the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State, a tliird Chamber — a Chamber 
of Princes — should be constituted by a statutopr 
enactment and that the subjects referred to herein 
should be discussed at a Joint Session of the Council 
of State and of the Chamber of Princes. Over this 
Joint Session of the two Hoxiscs His Excellency 
the Viceroy will preside, At this Joint Session the 
power of moving resolutions regarding these subjects 
and the budget relating to them will be exercised. 

The financing of these services, which have been 
removed from the control of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly’^, is naturally a question which has to be 
solved. The Federation suggests that a Commission 
should be immediately appointed to fix the amount 
tlxat is required for these scr\'ices and that this 
amount may be treated as the ma.ximum amount 
which can be utilised udthout the sanction of any 
authority for the administrative departments, subject, 
of course, to the control of public audit and other 
departmental controls for a definite period of time, 
say 10 or IS years. Over and above this. His 
Excellency the Viceroy will be given the power to 
allot, in cases of emergency, such amount as may be 
required in excess of the maximum fixed by the 
Commission. The revenue of the country will be 
allocated in the manner suggested above, and, after 
the amount required for these subjects is appropriated 
the balance xvill be distributed among the different 
departments and the budget so framed with reference 
to those departments alone will be placed before the 
Indian Legislative Assembly for its consideration. 

Franchise and Electorates. 

Provincial. 

The question of franchise and creation of electorates 
is not the least difficult of questions that face those 
who desire to formulate a constitution for any counti^’. 
The Federation is in favour of continuing the special 
and separate electorates existing at present, so long 
as there is no move either from the interests which 
have received special representation or from the 
communities who enjoy separate electorates that this 
system be changed. The experience of the Fcdera- 
ticn of general electorates has not been so happy' nor 
of the separate electorates so bitter that it could 
readily join in the cry' for the alxDlition of the latter 
or the perpetuation of the former. The Federation 


does not agree that all communal evils existing in 
the country' at pre.sent arc due either wholly or in a 
very' large measure to the creation of separate 
electorates. In particular with reference to the 
Hindu-i^Ioslcin representation, the Federation feels 
strongly' that so long as there is no desire among 
the general mass of the Moslem public to change the 
sy'stcm of separate electorates into one of Joint 
electorates, either with reservation or otlicrwisc ; so 
long as the Moslems feel still doubtful whether their 
interests will be safeguarded under any' other system 
of electorates ; solongas there does not c.xist complete 
trust and confidence in the larger comnmnitics ; 
so long uill it be neither wise nor politic to insist on 
the creation of joint electorates. The remedy' for 
the removal of communal evils is not the mechanical 
substitution of one system of electorates for another, 
but the more difficult psychological process of 
creating mutual trust and confidence. The Federa- 
tion must unrcscrv'cdU' .state it as its opinion that in 
the country as a whole, and in this Presidency in 
particular, Moslem opinion continues to be strongly 
in favour of separate electorates. Even those 
Moslems who agree to the system of general electorate 
u*!!!! reservation couple it witli conditions which 
clearly and conclusively' prove that it is not so much 
the advantage of general electorates that they' have 
in view as^ tlic advantage of adventitious anti 
subsidiary' conditions which they propose in con- 
sideration of their accepting joint electorates. The 
Federation is. therefore, clearly of opinion that till 
the Jiloslcms make a definite move on their own 
initiative for the abolition of separate electorates 
and their substitution by joint electorates, the 
present system should not be drsturbed. 

Hindu-Moslem Question. 

It should also be remembered that the .system is 
the result of a definite compact or compromise 
between the two high contracting parties, the 
Moslems on the one hand and the Hindus on the other, 
arrived at at Lucknow and ratified hy the Imperial 
Parliament itself. It has been put forward and very 
rightly by Moslem delegations that this pact should 
not be reopened without the complete concurrence 
of both the contracting parties and that separate 
electorates should not go unless the Moslems arc 
nilling parties to general electorates. The logical 
corollary also follows tliat any cliangc in the present 
sy',stcm like the \ ariation of the strength of the two 
communities in any of the legislatures ought not to 
be made cither to the detriment of the Moslems or 
that of the Hindus without the con.scnt of the 
contracting parties. The I'cdcration feels that this 
is wholly the crux of the problem and trusts that the 
Commission will leave matters in siofus ejuo till 
there is a determination on the part of both the 
communities to adjust their mutual rights .^d 
obligations to the satisfaction of each other. Tin 
then the Luclmow pact ought to be continued and 
no political party' will be justified in advocating its 
disturbance. In this Presidency the Moslems have 
had representation in excess of their number whether 
population is the basis for electoral rights or whether 
the voting strength according to property qualifica- 
tion is considered the basis. The province has 
adopted it during tlie last decade and the Federation 
docs not feel justified in advocating a change under 
the circumstances stated above. The same obser\-a- 
tion applies, though, perhaps, to a le.s5 degree with 
reference to the European, the Anglo-Indian and the 
Indian Christian special electorates which exist m the 
Province. The Federation does not also propose 
to disturb the special electorates of the landholders 
and of commercial interests. It recognises the need 
for such representation and feels that there is nothing 
opposed to a democratic system of Government in 
a fairly' balanced representation of all interests and 
of all classes. 

Franchise. 

Having advocated an extension of responsibility' 
the Federation may be asked whether it proposes to 
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■widen the basis of that responsibility and, if so, 
to what extent ? The Federation undoubtedly 
believes that adult franchise is the ideal, but no 
country has jumped into adult franchise — at least 
in the British Isles — and unless one is prepared to 
face a possible breakdown of the electoral machinery 
and the creation of forces the exact scope and nature 
of which it is impossible to forecast, one is bound 
to be cautious in the advance towards broadening 
the basis of democracy. The Federation feels that 
reducing the present qualification by half will be 
sufficient broadening of the electorate for all practical 
purposes, and puts for^vard the suggestion in the 
hope that it will be acceptable to reasonable opinion 
throughout the country. 


The Depressed Classes. 


The question of representation of the Depressed 
Classes in the Legisla-tures has engaged the very 
serious and anxious consideration of the Federation, 
and the difficulty of the problem has not been lessened 
by the obvious fact that the Depressed Classes 
themselves have naturally felt that the complexity 
of the problem is such that they cannot put foi^vard 
a ready-made system. There are some considerations 
however, which ought to prevail and regarding which 
there seems to be unanimity of opinion. That the 
present system of nomination of Depressed Classes 
should go admits of no doubt whatsoever. That it 
should give place to some system wherein an element 
of election would exist, and that the will of these 
classes should somehow be ascertained equally admits 
of no doubt. What exactly is that system which 
can give the right of election to the classes and yet 
not involve the expenditure and other consequences 
of a wide and vast electorate — consequences which 
would fall particularly hard on members of a com- 
munity situated as the Depressed Classes are — ^that 
is the problem Avhich has to be solved. One possible 
solution is the division of the Depressed Classes under 
different groups and according to their residence in 
different geographical areas, and the formation 
of Unions among them recognised like Trade Unions 
under a proper statute and the giving of power to 
these Unions to send representatives to an electoral 
college which in its turn will choose the required 
number of members of Legislative Council. Another 
suggestion is to get the various registered Unions to 
sug'gcst names and out of tlie panel to get the requisite 
number of representatives by selection by the 
Government-— a ]process which involves a limited 
right of nomination. These are suggestions which 
Federation has put forward with great diffidence. 
The Federarion is agreeable to accept any reasonable 
proposals which the affected classes themselves put 
forward for their proper representation. It may, 
however, be observed that in the general Hindu 
electorates these classes will continue to have their 
votes under the lowered franchise and will continue 
to exercise their general influence in the elections 
which as the francliise gets lowered more and more 
Will be greater and greater. As regards the number 
of representatives from these classes, it should be 
remembered that at present there are ten members 
■nominate^rom these classes in a Legislative Council 
of 134. ^at it is not altogether an inadequate 
number will be realised from the comparative strength 
of other communities. The Federation is, however, 
agreeable to a maximum of ten per cent of the 
elective strength of the Council being reserved for 
members of the Depressed Classes, in which category 
come the Adi-Dravidas, the Adi-Andhrns. tlie Arund- 
hateeyas, the Yeluvans, the Alukkavans, the Oobravas 
and other communities which are really depressed. 


Labour. 

The qiiestioTi of the proper representation of labour 
m the Councils has been prominent before' the 
Federation, and the Federation has come to the 
conclusion that, apart from the lowering of franchise 
a special effort -should be made to get certain classes 
of labour more directly represented in the Councils 


Labour in this Province may roughly be divided into 
two classes, the agricultural labour and the industrial 
labour. So far as agricultural labour is concerned, 
not merely by the reduction of the franchise suggested 
above, but by direct representation of the large body 
of the Depressed Classes, the Federation feels that 
adequate representation has been secured for it. 
Agricultural labour is very largely constituted of 
the Depressed Classes, the term being u.sed in the 
extended sense referred to above. In rural areas, 
moreover, the petty proprietor who is proposed to 
be enfranchised under the scheme of the Federation, 
is the actual manual labourer, and the reduction of 
the franchise leads to his vote being recorded at the 
elections. The class of labour that may not get 
representation is the labour employed in industries 
in urban areas. To the extent that even here the 
franchise has been lowered, to that extent the indus- 
trial labourer will share in choosing representatives. 
But that by itself would not ensure a representative 
of his solely devoted to the interes-ts of labour finding 
a scat in the Council. The Federation, therefore, 
proposes that industrial labour in urban areas 
should have separate representation by forming 
special electorates in selected areas consisting of 
actual labourers, or by recognising registered Trade 
Unions as electoral colleges for the choice of labour 
representatives to the Councils. 

Strength of the Council. 

The system of responsible Government in the 
Presidency advocated by the Federation naturally 
involves the removal of all those elements which 
lend strength to whatever party is in office. The 
system of nomination of officials and of non-officials 
ought, therefore. to go. The present strength of the 
Council is 1 34 in this Presidency and the Federation 
proposes that the strength should be raised to 200. 
The lowering of the franchise naturally leads to a 
larger number of electors being on the rolls and the 
need for a greater number of candidates representing 
them and the re-distribution of electoral areas so that 
they may be more compact, less unwieldy and more 
manageable. It is impossible to expect a candidate 
or representative to be in touch with the entire 
electorate when by the extensiveness of the area 
and by the vastness of the number of voters he is 
physically unable to do so. The Federation advocates 
the division of electoral areas into compact tracts and 
the increase of tlic number of elected members to 
two hundred as suggested above. The proportions 
between community and community and between 
interest and interest which have been standardised 
at present ^vill continue in the new Council. 

So^ far as the strength of the Government in the 
provinces is concerned, the Federation suggests that 
there ought to be seven Ministers including the Chief 
Minister, and that the principle of Joint Responsibility 
should be recognised in the Cabinet. 

Term of Council. 

A question of some importance which was not 
appreciated in 1910 when the system was introduced 
IS the question of duration of the Councils. ■ It is 
generally felt that the present term of three years 
IS altogether inadequate for any constructi^'e policy 
to be carried out by a Ministry and that the Council 
^ould have its life for a period of five years as the 
House of Commons. The Federation, therefore, 
suggests that the term of life of the future Councils 
may be fixed at five years. 

Central Legislature. 

rhe arguments addressed above with reference-to 
Provincial Legislatures apply in a very large measure 
to the Central Legislature, particularly arguments 
relating to separate electorates and special electorates 
the represen'tation of the Depressed Classes. 
The term of the Central Legislature lias also to be of 
five years. There is one question relating to intcr- 
pravmcial representation in the Central Legislature 
which the Federation would like to emphasise. It is 
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perfect]}* true that when once the Central Legislature 
is constituted, representatives should begin to think 
not in terms of provinces, but in terms of the country 
as a whole. This feeling has to be promoted, whether 
ultimately the Unitary S5'’stem of Government or t!ic 
Federal tj-pc is adopted. But that does not imply 
that unequal representation as between the provinces 
ought to be permitted in the Central Legislature. 
According to the present system, we feel that the 
different Provinces are not given the same amount 
of representation. The onl}' basis for that representa- 
tion being population, the Federation suggests tiiat 
in the future constitution of the Central Legislature 
this basis should be adopted, and seats allocated 
to each Province according to the strength of the 
population in that Province. 

Public Services. 

One of the most important political issues in this 
Province is the question of proper recruitment to the 
Public Services of the province. It is freely stated by 
those who have not understood the part that to this 
day the Public Services have pla3’'ed in shaping 
the many activities of the people directly and in- 
directly that the question of Public Services is a very 
simple question, that all that is required is the securing 
of efficiency, and that by the magic test of a com- 
pctitiv’c examination efficiency can always be secured. 
Every one of these statements expresses only a 
half truth. The Federation feels strongly that in 
framing rules for the recruitment to Public Services 
under the powers given by the new constitution 
regard should be had to the fact that the predomin- 
ance of any particular community should be avoided 
in any service, Provincial or Central. The Federation 
is thankful to see that after all this principle has been 
recognised by His Excellency the \^iceroy and by the 
Central and Provincial Governments. But it desires 
to be assured that the principle will continue to 
receive the same recognition in future, and, what is 
far more important, that besides a theoretical 
recognition it will be carried out in practice. 


Conclusion. 

As has been alreadj* stated, the Federation has 
verj* carefully considered the question of constitu- 
tional advance at ^’arious Confederations and 
particularly at a Special Meeting of the Executive 
Body of the Federation, and has put forward the 
suggestions with due regard to all aspects of tlic 
question and not ignoring the difficulty, or the pre- 
cautions to be taken, in making an advance. The 
Federation feels that the country* is at the parting of 
ways, and w’hile there is a strong section detenninrd 
to do constructive w'ork, believing in the fiilfilnicnt 
of a higher purpose that India and England should 
work in political union and believing that cvciy* 
legitimate political aspiration of Indians could be 
satisfied by tlie continuance of that union, there is 
another section growing in numbers which is out for 
ruthless destruction of all that is held dear by those 
who put their faith in constitutional principles. 
It is not the line of wisdom merely to preach to the 
country to pursue o policy of peace, of goodwill and 
of good understanding, and not to strengthen the 
hands of those who are pursuing tliis vciy policy 
adopting their reasonable suggestions. The 
Federation feels certain that with the larger ex- 
perience which the Commission has gained of the 
country during its extensive tour and the 

materials gathered by it, it would have arrived at 
two conclusions — fir.st, that there is a large body of 
opinion in favour of political advance by constitutional 
methods ; and. secondly, that, unless the faith which 
that part}' has placed in constitutional methods of 
agitation is vindicated in the very near future, 
the result will be a landslide in the direction of the 
gathering forces of disaffection and disorder and the 
weakening of the hands of those who desire to arrest 
such a process. The Federation is hopeful that such 
a catastrophe would be avoided and its good wishes 
go with the Commission for a successful solution of 
the many problems that face the Commission. 

The Federation lias nominated Mr. A. Ram.iswami 
Mudaliar, President of the Corporation of Madras, 
and Mr. A. T. Pannirsclvam. President, District 
Board, Tanjorc, to appear as witnesses on behalf of 
the Federation before the Commission. 


MADRAS. 

1st March 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Mr. Kikadhai Premchand) 
and of the Madras Provincial Committee. 

Chairman : 

Sir John Simon (for part of first deputation only). 

Lord Burnham (for remainder of first deputation). 

Colonel Lane-Fox, (for second deputation). 


Ganjam District Peoples’ Association 
South Indian Liberal Federation. 


Deputation from (a) the 
(b) the 

The deputation consisted of : — 

fa) Mr. KOKA APPA RAO NAIDU, Advocate, 
Joint Secretary, Ganjam District Peoples* 
. Association. 

Mr. W. V. B. RAMALINGAM PANTULU, 
• Vice-President. 


Mr. BHUVANESWAR RUTH, Advocate. 

(b) Mr. A. RAMASWAMY MUDALIAR, President, 
Corporation of Madras. 

Mr. A. T. PANIRSELVAM, Barrlster-a(-La\v, 
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1. T/ie Chairman : We have a Memorandum 
from the Ganjam District Peoples’ Association, and 
also a Memorandum on constitutional reforms 
presented by the South Indian Liberal Federation 
of Madras. The two run very much on the same 
lines, and it i.s a good plan to tahe them together. 
We notice that both of them take the broad line that 
provincial autonomy is desired. When you use 
that phrase, are you thinking of self-government 
in the province, as opposed to subjects being reserved 
to members, or are you thinking of the relation of 
the province to the Central Government ? — {Mr. 
Mudatiar) I am thinking of both. 

2. So you propose that the province should be 
quite separate from the Central Government ? — ^To 
the extent that subjects are provincialised. 

3. Do you think that the provincial authorities 
should have an exclusive responsibility ; exclusive, 
1 me&n, o£ the centre, on aU matters connected Tvith 
keeping order ? — Yes. 

4. You do not want any assistance from the 
Army ? — No, that is not the meaning. The assist- 
ance from the Army would be obtained on application 
by the province to the Central Government, if 
necessary ; but the determination of whether that 
assistance was necessary would be the determination 
of the Provincial Government. 

5. The phrase is constantly used in these con- 
troversies in two quite distinct senses. Many people 
use the words, " provincial autonomy ” when what 
they mean is that they want to end Dyarchy, and 
they want to have a Provincial Government which 
is wholly responsible to the Provincial Legislature. 
That 1 follow, quite, of course ; but the other question 
is the relation of the province, however it is governed, 
to the centre, however it is governed. Then when 
one comes to some specific things — I am taking the 
Ganjam document— on page 303, you deal first of 
all with local bodies. I am not quite clear what 
your suggestions or proposals are. Apparently it 
is this, on page 303 : “ We consider that there is 
" no need to radically alter the franchise for the 
“ present and introduce needless complications now. 
" But the franchise may be extended to half of the 
" present qualification or tax-pat'ing capacity in 
“ urban areas. The power of further extension may 
“ be given to the local bodies themselves.” Is that 
referring to the franchise in tlie local bodies ? — No, 
I thinlc that needs correction. That was with 
reference to the local Council itself. So far as the 
franchise for local bodies is concerned, that would 
naturally be adjusted by the local Council. 

0. Tliat is rather what occurs to one. It may 
be that whatever the constitutional changes arc 
likely to be, as far as the Conference is concerned 
or the Imperial Parliament is concerned, it will not 
itself attempt to prescribe what should be the 
franchise in the local bodies ? — No. 

7. Then I am to read this passage, on page 303, 
as referring to the franchise for the provincial 
Council ? — ^Yes. 

8. Sir Hari Singh Goiir : ” But the franchise 

" to the local Council may be extended,’* and so on ? 
— Yes. and certain areas may be cut off. This 
other Memorandum makes the point clear. 

9. The Chairman : You mean the ^Memorandum 
of the South Indian Liberal Federation ? — Yes, 
at page 310. 

30. Quite right. ” The Federation feels that 
" reducing the present qualification by half will be 

sufficient broadening of the electorate.*’ Then 
the next point is on page 308 of the Ganjam document, 
where you say, near the bottom of the page : ** The 
*' existing system of separate electorates is necessary 
” for a rime, though this is not the ideal system. 
*' This has worked well so far.” I gather that that 
is the view, afso, of the South Indian Liberal 
Federation ? — Yes. 

31. It is on page 309 of the Liberal Federation’s 
document ? — Yes : ” The Federation is in favour of 
I, *^^rijiuing the special and separate electorates 

at present, so long as there is no move 


citlier from the interests which have received 
** special representation or from the communities 
** which enjoy separate electorates that the system 

be changed.” 

32. I see you go on to say : ” The Federation 

*' docs not agree that all communal evils existing 
” in the country at present are due either wholly or 
” in a very large measure to the creation of separate 

electorates.” ^Vhat is it to which you do attribute 
for the most part the communal evils of which you 
speak ? — Mainly it i.s due to the desire of either 
community to gain a place in the administration — 
to gain political power. 

13. I dare say you are right. You think it really 
is a competition for power ? — ^Yes. 

14. And perhaps preparation for the future ? — 
Yes ; and that competition will be there whether 
there are separate electorates or not. 

IB. I do not want to argue it ; but if you say it 
IS not due to one thing it naturally occurs to one 
to ask whether it is due to the other. Do you 
consider that this communal tension is materially 
affected by the desire to secure appointments for 
members of a particular community ? — I would 
rather put it .slightly differently. It is due to tlie 
apprehension that members of other communities 
may gain an undue advantage. 

16. Anyhow, apparently the view is that though 
it is not an ideal system, you think separate elec- 
torates are necessary for a time ? — ^Y cs. 

17. Have you anything to tell the Conference 
as to how you think that time will come to an end ? 
I do not ask you to fix a date ; that is a thing nobody 
can do ; but you speak of it being necessary for a 
time, which means that you do not regard it as 
necessary for always. Well, what is the change 
that is going to make it unnecessary ? — Supposing 
full responsible government is given in the provinces, 
both the communities have to work together in a 
joint cabinet where members of each community 
must find a place, and that would certainly pave the 
way for a better understanding between tlie rivo 
communities through the leaders of the two com- 
munities working together. 

18. I quite appreciate that you have not got it 
extending over every department, but you have 
at present a minister of one community and a 
minister of another community working together ? — 
That is true ; but at the present time the responsi- 
bility is not entire, and the ministers are appointed 
more because members of each community have to 
find a place than because they have a joint res- 
ponsibility as between tliemselves. 

- 10. Then, what you contemplate, apparently, 
in the future, is that the provincial cabinet should 
contain ministers drawn from the different com- 
munities ? — It must necessarily contain members 
dravTi from different communities, but acting as a 
joint whole with undivided responsibility as between 
themselves. 

20. But ivhen you say they must necessarily be 
drawn from different communities, you are not 
proposing to provide that in the constitution ? — 
No, 1 take it that the natural course of things will 
be that. 

21. Would it, do you think ? — I think so. 

22. Then I think you are also disposed to recom- 
mend that tlie present special representation, for 
instance, of landholders, and so on, should con- 
tinue ? — Yes. 

23. We have had this point up before. Why 
do you think that the special representation of 
landholders should continue ? — ^In the first place, 
they have certain rights which have accrued to them 
through the process of time, and it is only fair that 
they should be given every opportunity to e>press 
their viewpoint, and it is not unlikely that if that 
Special representation is not given to them they may 
hot have a proper share in a wide, democratic 
electorate ; and in framing the scheme of reforms 
^ery interest has to be protected as far as possible. 
The whole success of the future depends upon 
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removing apprehensions as far as possible, without 
in any way diminishing the vital principles of the 
scheme itself. 

24. I would like to ask your view on the subject 
of retention of university representation ? — 1 am not 
in favour of it as it obtains at present. I ara for 
university representation, certainly, and that is 
representation by the senate of the Universities, 
for trwo reasons. Even in England, before the 
Parliament Act of 1918, it was the senate that 
was given representation in Parliament, and it was 
only in 101 8 that the graduates of the University 
were given representation ; and more particularly 
in this country, the graduates have no direct con- 
nection with the University, and there is not that 
feeling of corporate interest among the graduates 
who leave the University. If the representation 
of Universities in the Council is to mean anything, 
the proper thing is to give to each of these Uni- 
versities a direct share in that representation through 
that corporate body which manages the ad- 
ministration of the University, that is, the senate of 
each University. 1 am entirely in favour of giving 
one seat to each of the senates of the Universities 
that have been formed in this Presidency, or in 
any Presidency. 

25. One seat to each ? — To each of the Universities 
in the province. 

UG. You mean that you want three University 
members ? — Yes. 

27. How long has the third of these Universities 
existed ? — It has Just come into existence, but I 
do not know when the next scheme of reforms will 
come into existence. 

28. We none of us know that ? — Probably it will 
be two or three years old by that time. 

29. Perhaps there will be two or three more 
Universities ? — Well, it can be stated that any 
University of five years’ standing should get re- 
presentation automatically. 

80. However, you are not, apparently, disposed 
to support the present method of University re- 
presentation ? — Ho, I am not. 

31. Do you consider that the present method of 
University representation secures as University 
members — I am not speaking of any individual, of 
course — ^persons of particular gravity and sobriety 
of thought and expression } — Well, it is very difficult 
to say that, especiallj^ of one’s own colleagues in the 
Council, but I think from the University point of 
view it would be far more satisfactory that the 
senate should have representation. As it happens, 
the Corporation of Madras has a scat given to it 
from the University, and the member of the Cor- 
poration* of Madras is elected by the senate. 

82. You regard that as the proper method of 
election ? — I think so. 

83. Now, let us turn to the Depressed Classes. 
Here you make a very interesting suggestion. You 
suggest that special Depressed Class organisations 
should be formed, and they would prepare a list — 
I think you call it a schedule — of suitable persons 
to be nominated, or from whom the nominations 
should be made ? — ^Vcs. 

34. That is an interesting suggestion. Then you 
say that in some areas it might be possible to form 
an electorate of the Depressed Classes ? — Yes. 

35. You think they arc sufficiently numerous 
and living sufficiently togetlier ? — In a compact 
area, yes. 

86. Will that be so in Isladras city ? — Yes. 

37. There is an interesting feature on page 304 
of the Ganjam document. Your proposal there is 
that officials should continue to be nominated as 
members of the Provincial Legislature ? — That has 
been corrected since. 

88. I know nothing of any corrections. Do you 
mean that some corrections have been sent to the 
Secretariat ? — I am not sure.* 

*••**••• 

* See also Q. 118-122 on pape 316 below. 


43. On page 30.5, I see you say : “ There 

"should be no transferred and reserved subjects.” 
You mean, I .suppose, that there should be no 
division between the two. Then in the next 
sentence yon say ; " The power of veto may remain 
" in certain cases relating to Law and Order.” I 
may be v\Tong, but I do not think there is anything 
in your document which explains that. Wffiat do 
mean by that ? — ^Wc arc referring to the 
emergency powers, which His Excellency tlie 
Governor may exercise in certain special cases by 
way of certification. 

44. What are they } — If a grant which the 
Governor considers absolutclj’^ necessary for the 
proper administration of tlie subject is denied by 
the Council. 

45. You propose to retain that pow'er ? — To 
retain the power of certification so far as Law and 
Order is concerned. 

46. '* Law and Order ” is a plirasc which is verj' 
frequently used, but it is not veiy' clear to me. 
What does it mean ? Police ? — Really, it means 
the Police. 

47. Does it mean anything else ? Docs it mean 
subordinate magistracy or jails ? — It means jails, 
the magistracy, and even civil justice. 

48. Then it means much more than the Police. 
We have now the Police, jails, the subordinate 
magistracy and civil justice ? — But the power of 
certification or veto has special reference only to 
the Police. 

49. Now I understand what you mean by 
certification ; it apparently has to do \rith the grant 
of money. But what is veto ? — The power of veto 
can be only with reference to legislation. 

50. That is what occurs to one. For purposes 
of a grant or for purposes of legislation there should 
be a power of certification or veto, but of course, 
as you will appreciate, the real anxiety about such 
a subject as the Police largely turns on questions of 
administration, and the possibility of what some 
people call a breakdowTi. A brcakdoi%*n is not 
legislation ? — A breakdown may be caused by 
withholding grants for necessary expenditure. 

51. It might be, but it is not necessarily so caused. 
Is there anything more you want to tell us about 
this statement that the power of veto should remain 
in certain cases relating to Law and Order ? — No. 

52. The Liberal Federation document deals with 

the subject on page 308. but naturally uses slightly 
different language. In the second paragraph, on 
page 308, they say : ” The Federation feels, therefore, 
*’ that, as far as it is humanly possible to foresee 
*’ the trend of events, there is no reason to fear that, 
*' either with reference to the administration of 
** Law and Order or with reference to any other 
"subject, chaos or want of sound policy will 
" characterise the working of Government if these 
" subjects are transferred to the control of the 
" Legislature.” I want to know about the next 
sentence : *' At the same time, the Federation 

" realises that tlie constitution must make pro^^sio^ 
" for all eventualities, however unlikely, and for 
" emergencies, however rare. The question of 
” providing for safeguards when Provincial Autonomy 
" is guaranteed is, therefore, a question which the 
"Federation must squarely face.” And then: 
" After giving the subject its most anxious con- 
" sidcration, the Federation has come to the con- 
" elusion that the only safeguard it can think of is 
" the vesting of extraordinary* powers in the Governor 
** of the Pro\dncc to intervene on occasions of 
" emergency,” and you say you hope the occasions 
will be rare. Will you tell me, then, as far as the 
Federation is concerned, what is the nature of, and 
how you propose to define, the emergencies in which 
the (^vemor may intervene ? — If there is communal 
trouble or rioting in any district, and it so happens 
the minister is unable to carry* the Council with him 
in regard to the necessity of haWng special Folicc 
to quell the riots. 
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53. What is to happen then ? — The Governor 
will have to intervene. 

54^. You will agree, “ to intervene ” is rather a 
general phrase. Imagine you are the Governor. 
What is it you would do ? — He will order, through 
his ministers, the necessary Police to be dispatched 
to the place to prevent the riot. 

Sir Han Siitg/i Gour : But the despatch of Police 
is done without consulting the local Council ; “it 
is an administrative act. 

55. The Chairman : That is what I mean. I am 
not in the least seeking to criticise ; I am only 
trying to follow what it is that you propose. It 
seems to me, as it seems to my learned friend. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, tliat if that is what you have in 
mind it is not a question of over-ruling the local 
Council, but of removing the discretion from the 
minister ? — May I give an instance of what 
is meant ? We had riots in ilalabar, and it was felt 
necessary, after the riots were put do'wn, that special 
Police should be mobilised for the district. The 
grant for these special Police came before the local 
Council, and if the grant had been cut dpwm or 
reduced or thrown out by the local Council it would 
not be open to the minister to do anything, as it 
would be a transferred subject. If it is transferred 
it will be the Governor who will have to iritem^’enc 
and restore the grant, so that special Police may 
be stationed in such a district. 

50. Are not you proposing to keep the Governor 
in reserve in case anything goes ^vrong, and are not 
you going to put him in a position, which it is rather 
difficult to ask anyone to fill It is difficult. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : The ultimate control of 
policy would then rest with, the Governor in any case. 

57. The Chairman : I agree. If other people are 
going to drive a motor-car downhill, it is a little 
difficult to say that however unlikely it is we must 
provide for the eventuality of the car running away, 
and that in that case the Governor has to begin to 
drive ? — If I might respectfully say so, it seems 
veiy’^ much like arguing round a circle. If I do not 
give such power to the Governor- you may well 
turn round and ask what are you to do to prevent 
the car running downhill .? 

58. I quite recognise you are dealing with what 
you think is an unlikely event, but I arn interested 
in the constitutional scheme. However, I quite see 
the difficulty. The Federation realises that it .must 
provide for this eventuality and must provide for 
emergencies, and it thinks -the best thing to do would 
be to transfer all -the powers to ministers and to the 
Council and then provide that if things go seriously 
\vrong the Governor of the province shall intervene ? 
— It is an anomalous position, but it is meant to 
meet an anomalous situation. 

59. What is the anomaly ? — ^That having given 
Provincial Autonomy ^and responsible govemirient 
the - Governor should intervene on these occasions 
against the advice of the ministers or in contravention 
of their advice, or in any case against the advice- of 
the local Council. 

GO. I gather that your Federation is taking a very 
responsible view ; you think, however anomalous, 
such provision must be made ? — ^Yes, 

01. 1 notice that on page 305 of the Gan jam 

document you propose a Second Chamber? — ^That 
proposal is not' consistent with the proposals of the 
Federation. .... 

02. I am not seeking to play one off against the 
other, but that is so, is not it ? It is proposed that 
there should be a Second Chamber. Just bclo^v 
that 1 sec you say: Wffieti the Provincial Councils 
"rare enlarged and Avhen full responsible govemment 
“ is conceded -to.-the provinces at once, a Second 
“ Chamber is. nccc.ssaiy^’' . ^\^ly do you '.think a 
Second Chamber is necessary when full responsible 
government is conceded to the provinces ? — ^For. the 
usual reason 'that a' Lower House based on an' abso- 
lutely democratic franchise is considered in 'all 


countries to run a little wild on- occasions, or there' 
is the possibility that it may run wild,- and a check 
is necessary by a more sober body. 

G3. On page 305 you deal with, the Central 
Govemment, and just abov^e the passage which' is 
headed “ Central Government “ you say : In the 

** division of functions there are' subjects" allotted’ 
“to' the ‘ Provincial Govemment over which the 
“ superintendence of the Central Govemment is 
“ inevitable.” I do hot know if you have thought 
out what those subjects are ? ■ I am rather disposed 
to agree' with you, but I wondered what subjects' 
you thought fell within that category ? — ^My friend, 
the Secretary of the Gahjam Association may explain 
it- 

G4. Perhaps it may occur to somebody later on ; 
at present 1 do not quite follow it. A little lower 
down on page 805 you suggest, apparently, that the 
Governor-General himself, as an individual, is to 
be responsible for the defence of India. Is that 
right ? — Ultimately the responsibility will be his. 

65. I was referring to the passage on page 

305. You say : ” We must take a plunge 

“ forward and have faith in the future and in the 
“ political capacity and self-reliance of Indians and 
“ introduce responsibility in the Central Govern- 
“ irient,” and a little lower down, ” In the Govem- 
“ ment of India, the Governor-General shall be' 
“ responsible for the following subjects : (1) Defence 
“ of India, (2) International relations, (3) Relations 
“ with Indian States,” etc. ? — I conclude it means 
the Governor-General wth the help of councillors 
who are not responsible to 'the Assembly. 

66. Is that proposing dyarchy at the centre ? — In 
this Memorandum. 

67. Do you think dyarchy has succeeded in the 
provinces ? — No. Personally my opinion . is that 
it has not. 

68. But you are proposing it for the centre ? — In 
this Memorandum. 

09. On page 30C you refer to the Services, and you 
say : “ The e.xisting Services must be guaranteed 

“ all their privileges and rights, and the rccom- 
“ mendations of the Lee Commission were generally 
“ accepted by us.” Will you explain that to me ? 
You are proposing, as I follow it, that there should 
cease to be any reserved subjects in the provinces, 
and therefore, of course, all departments would be 
under Ministers ? — Yes. 

70. Will not the future recruitment be recruit- 
ment by the province ? — The future recruitment 
will be recruitment by the province, but the existing 
incumbents must be guaranteed all tlieir rights. 

71. I quite understand that people i^dth a vested 
right wll be given either the opportunity to retire 
or protection, but that is not what I am talking 
about; that is not ‘what the -Lee Commission 
proposed,' Tlie Lee Commission - proposed tliat- 
there’; should continue to' be recruitment • for the 
All-India Services ?-^The reference . to the Lee 
Commission proposals has regard to the privileges 
and rights of existing incumbents in the Services. 

72. Is that all ? — Yes. 

• 73. 'When you say “ the recommendations of the 
“Lee Commission were generally accepted by. us” 
yon are not rcfeiTing to the proportions of recruit- 
ment in the future at all — No, but to the emolu- 
ments that were recommended by the Lee 
Commission. 

74. Sir Hari Singh Gour : And not even that, if 
your statement is correct that all you mean- is the 5 '' 
were accepted, as regards tbe-iixisting servan'fcs 
Services. *- * *. •. - . 

■Sir Hari Siugh'Gou'r : "No, ‘ servants ; not Servicesi- 

76. The Chairman : I tliink • that . is' what .he 
m’eans*,' He -mcans* that whatever changes this 
document “proposes, it does' not ' propose * to dis- 
regard the rights of individuals already; -in-- tlic 
Services ? — Yes. 

The Chairman : ' That'is 'H'atdly. '^\Ilat^•dhc' would 
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describe as the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission. 

7C. Major Attlee : I should like to clear up one 
or two points about representation. On page 305 
of the Ganjam Memorandum you say the number of 
representatives may be based on the population of 
tlic area ; that is j'our general principle for pro- 
vincial councils ? — Yes. 

77. On page 305 you say : “ The Assembly may be 
*' reconstituted in a manner that one member may 
" represent one district area in British India.” Do 
you mean one representative for each district vidthout 
considering the population of the district ? — ^So far 
as the Assembly is concerned. 

78. You take your district, then, definitely as the 
unit ? — As the unit. 

70. You do not think there would be any objection 
owing to the fact that, let us say, Mymensingh has 
4,500,000 population, while another has only 123,000 ? 
— Tt is possible that some of the district may get 
more than one member. I mean at least one member 
for each district. 

80. Do you realise what sort of a sized House 
that would give you ? — Yes. 

81. How many do you think you would have ? — 
About 250 members. 

82. Oh, no : if you are going to give at least one 
to each district, you will have to take your smallest 
district, will you not ? There are districts with 
only about 120,000 ; that means for every 120,000 
of the people you must have one member ; that 
means a House of rather over 2,000. I was 
wondering whether you were getting over that 
difficulty — whether you thought districts should 
stand by themselves ? — Both these principles cannot 
be’worked out ; both the district and the population 
basis. If you take the population basis, then each 
district may sometimes have six or eight members, 
if you take the smallest district as the unit of repre- 
sentation. That is not the idea of this Memorandum. 
The idea is to make the' maximum district the area 
of representation. Now wc have two or three 
districts as the area for a single constituency. 

83. I wanted to follow on from that. You do not 
intend to go on the population, but you arc taking 
the district as the particular area ? — At the same 
time, districts cannot be treated alike, whatever their 
size or pop^ilation may be. 

84. Wiat principle will 3 'ou adopt for giving 
more ? — ^Take an average district, not the least or 
the most populous. 

85. I do not think there is really an average, 
because they va^ from province to province. If 
you are going to take a district area there is nothing 
to stop Madras cutting up its districts in order to 
get a larger representation ? — That is possible. 

80. You have not thought, by any chance, of 
forming the Central Government by representatives 
from the provinces as provinces 7 — From the pro- 
vincial legislative councils ? 

87. Yes. — A certain proportion of the central 
legislature may be constituted like that. 

88. Do yoii'think you could combine the two ? 
— It would be advisable to constitute a certain 
proportion of the legislature by indirect repre- 
sentation from the provincial Icgislatz^'c councils, 
leaving the other proportion for direct election from 
the general constituencies. 

SO. But the more you do by indirect election it 
is obvious that your constituencies for direct election 
will be even larger than they arc at the present 
time ? — I expect that the Legislative Assembly 
will be very much increased in mimbem. ' 

00. But there is a limit. We arc fairly near the 
limit at Home, with GOO. — I do not suggest an exact 
half-and-half division, but a certain proportion from 
the provincial Councils, and the rest from direct 
election. 

91. Colonel Lane-Fox : There is a rather inter- 
esting suggestion on page 309 of the South Indian 
Liberal Federation’s Memorandum, dealing with the 


representation of communities. You suggest that 
the position should be left in siaftis quo “ till there is 
'* a determination on the part of botli the com- 

munities to adjust their mututal rights and 
" obligations to the satisfaction of each other.” Mow 
do you siiggc.st that that should come about ? — It 
will be brought about by a pact similar to the 
Lucknow pact, arrived at by the leaders of both 
communities. 

{Lord Burnham here took the chair.) 

02. Then you would leave that to tlic Govcnior ; 
he must be satisfied that botli communities were 
actually taking their part, and if he was satisfied 
you would giv'c him the power to bring in legislation ^ 
— The Governor-General must be satisfied that a 
real pact has been arrived at between tlie two com- 
munities. provided it is fairly unanimous. Absolute 
unanimity is not to be expected. 

03. Are you speaking for the Madras Presidency 
only, or for the whole of India ? — For the whole of 
India. 

94. The Governor-General in Council, I suppose, 
would have to deal with it ? — Yes. 

95. In the same way as the Lucknow pact was 
recognised ? — Yes. 

9C. Raja Nawab AH Khan : On page 309, under 
the heading ” Hindu-Moslem Question,” you say : 
” It should also be remembered that the system is 
” the result of a definite compact or compromise 
” between the two high contracting parties, the 
” Moslems on the one hand and the Hindus on the 
*' other, arrived at at Lucknow and ratified by the 
Imperial Parliament itself.” Then comes the next 
sentence, which I do not understand : “It has been 
” put forward and very rightly by Moslem dclega- 
” tions that this pact should not be re-opened 
” without the complete concurrence of both the 
"contracting parties.” I think you arc not very 
accurate when you say that all the Moslems in all 
the provinces want to elect the proportion of repre- 
sentations allowed to them by the Lucknow AtcL 
because you might remember that the delegations 
in the Punjab and Bengal want representation on a 
population basis ? — My next sentence would make 
the position clear : " and that separate electorates 
" should not go unless the Moslems arc willing 
parties to general electorates.” 

07. We are not tallcing about separate electorates. 
The defect in the Lucloiow Pact is that it keeps the 
Moslems in a minority in all provinces ? — Yes. 

98. And this is what the Bengal Moslems want ; 
they want proportional representation on a popu- 
lation basis ? — But what I was referring to was this. 
So far as separate electorates go, apart from the 
question of the numbers of the two comimmitics, 
the Moslems, even in the Punjab and Bengal, have 
put forward the claim that separate electorates 
should not be abolished. There are two points 
under tlic Lucknow Pact. Tlie first is the question 
of separate election, and the second is the question 
of the number of representatives of the two com- 
munities. So far as the first point is concerned, 
even those Moslems who want variation of numbers 
say that thi.s was arrived at by a pact, and it cannot 
be shifted without the consent of the community 
aficctcd. Now’, so far as the numbers arc concerned 
their argument is that they should be varied, and I 
say, as it would be unfair to abolish the Lucknow 
Pact without the consent of the Moslems, so it would 
be unfair to alter the numbers without the consent 
of the Hindus. The two things stand together. 

0f>. Sir Hari Singh Cour : You have spoken about 
the Governor’s power of veto. I am not quite clear 
about tlic position yon wish to a5^ign to the Governor. 
Do you wish .to give the ultimate control in the 
determination of policy and of day-to-day aclminis- 
tration to the Governor because an emergency may 
arise not only as regards policy, but also as regards 
day-to-day administration ? Then you place a 
very heavy burden upon the Governor, do you not ? 
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I do not contemplate the Governor dealing ndth 

any question of policy at all, or altering the policy 
of the Ministers. That must stand on the decision 
of the council. What I propose is an extraordinary 
case, where the safety of the province is endangered. 
It was then that I thought the Governor ought to 
intervene. 

100. You say that the Governor should have the 
power in case of emergency. Who should be the 
judge of emergencies ? — ^The Governor. 

101. Therefore the ultimate control rests with the 
Governor ? — Yes. in case of emergenc 3 ’^. 

102. Of which he is the .sole judge ? — ^Yes. 

103. Therefore you keep the autocratic power of 
the Governor absolutely intact, and reduce your 
local council to the position of a mere advisory body ? 
— That depends on what you mean by a responsible 
Governor, \vith responsible ideas. 

104. I may have a very sharp sword, but I may 
not use it ; still, I have got it if I want to use it. 
Therefore the ultimate power is with the Governor. 
He may be a good man, and he may not use it ; 
but so far as his power is concerned you perpetuate 
autocracy, and so far as the local council is concerned, 
3^011 give it only a semblance of autonomy ? — I do not 
look upon in 3 ' suggestion in that light at all. I take 
an ordinar 3 ' Governor, and he is not an. autocrat. 

105. I want 3 ^ou to explain wh 3 ’' you do not agree 
with me, because that seems to me inevitable ? — 
If I might put a similar example, it is always open 
for His Majesty the King-Emperor to veto every 
piece of legislation that passes the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords ; and you will turn round 
and SKy that all legislation by the Parliament is 
impossible. 

100. Again, you forget altogether the main point. 
His Majesty the King has not got that reserved 
power of taking over the government of England in 
case of emergency. — I was referring to the power of 
vetoing legislation. 

107 We arc not talking about the same thing. I 
am talking of the power of taking over, not of the 
question of legislation. You said the Governor 
shall have complete power in case of emergency. I 
want to see, vis-tUvis the minister, who is supreme, 
the Governor or the Minister. You place the 
Governor on the one side with the mini.sters and the 
legislative council on the other side in a position of 
extreme delicac 3 ', which might create a deadlock, 
and a very serious deadlock ? — The Governor would 
be responsible for the deadlock if it was due to his 
fault. 

108. Who is to be the judge of it — the Governor ? 
— ^At the time, and subsequently, events. 

109. As regards tlie second chamber, you say that 
when there is a full provincial autonomy there should 
be a second chamber, because it mil provide a 
sobering clement ? — That is not in tlie South Indian 
Memorandum. 

110. Are you giving it up ? — I do not refer to 
second chamber in the Memorandum. 

111. Sir Hari Singh Goxtr : In one Memorandum 
there is a second chamber referred to. Are you now 
abandoning the position as regards the formation of 
a second chamber ? 

Sir A . P. Patro : No, what thej' mean is this. 
When tJae provincial councils are enlarged, and on 
a wider basis, and when full responsible government 
is conceded to the province, a second chamber is 
ncccssar 3 *. That is only when 3 *ou have got a wider 
franchise and councils strengthened. Then a revising 
chamber would be necessar 3 ^. 

112. Sir Hari Singh Gour : No. Here again, if 
\’ou will pardon me, the provincial councils are 
going to bo enlarged alrcad 3 ^ under your scheme. 
You want a larger number of members in the 
provincial councils, and when full responsible 
gov’cmment is conceded, you w’ant a second chamber ? 
—Yes. 

113. Therefore these two contingencies that you 
contemplate arc in the immediate future ? — ^Yes. 


114. Therefore the second chamber immediately 
follows. You arc at liberty, of course, to say that 
on recon.sidcration you do not want a second chamber? 
— lVla 3 ’‘ I explain the position ? The Liberal Federa- 
tion, vvliich I at present represent, docs not want a 
second chamber, and has not asked for it. It is 
because vve have not asked for a second chamber in 
this Memorandum that 1 have suggested emergency 
powers in the Governor, 

115. So I take it that there is a conflict of view 
between the two deputations ? — I would not call it 
a conflict. There are two ways of hav'ing safe- 
guards. One is content to leave emergency powers 
to His Excellency the Governor, and the other wants 
a second chamber ; but both realise that there must 
be a safeguard. 

lie. But you cannot reconcile the two views, 
for this reason. A second chamber is not only a 
chamber in which are reposed the emergency powers ; 
it is a second chamber which has co-ordinate rights 
and powers and privileges with the originating or 
first chamber ? — Except on financial matters. 

117. Even with that. We have got the Council 
of State that deals wdth the Finance Bills equally 
with the Legislative Assembly ; so that to that 
extent the second chamber is even a revising cliamber, 
though somewhat indirectly, in matters of finance. 
Consequently, when one deputation asks for 
emergenc 3 ^ powers reposing in the Governor, and the 
other for emergenc 3 ’‘ powers to be transferred to the 
second chamber, those are not merely differences of 
detail, they are differences of vital principle. Then 
do I take it that the two deputations differ on that 
point ? — ^Yes. 

118. As regards local councils, in answer to the 
Chairman, page 804, you said that statement requires 
to be corrected or modified : " Nomination of officials 
" and non-officials may be continued but their votes 
“ may not be taken into consideration, especially 
“ those of officials." Will 3 "ou kindl 3 » stale to tlie 
Conference in what respect that should be modified ? 
— The whole of that has to be revised. Naturally 
their votes will not be taken into consideration. 

119. Then \*ou want to cancel the whole of that 
paragraph ? — Yes ; there will be no nomination at 
all. 

120. You are against the nomination of officials ? 
— Or of non-oEficials. 

121. You are against the nomination of both 
officials and non-offi6ials ? — Exactly. 

122. I suppose you would naturally allow the 
nomination of experts, supposing some great irriga- 
tion scheme or university legislation is undertaken ? 
— On special measures there should be power to 
nominate ; not ordinarily. 

123. Then as regards the central government, you 
are for the creation of dyarchy, which you have 
condemned in the local governments in the provinces. 
Is not that so ? — There again I would refer you to tiie 
South Indian Liberal Federation Memorandum. At 
page 308 it is dealt with. 

124. I have it before me. You begin from page 
308 ?— Yes, 

325. And then you go into the question of the 
central government. There you do not say as to 
whether your central government would have 
powers. You want to introduce responsi- 
bilitj' into the central government transferring 
all Subjects ? — ^Except the few that I have mentioned. 

120. It is only with reference to those few that I 
wish to have your attention. I want to see whether 
you arc in agreement with the Ganjam Memorandum 
or against it. IVhat you mean is’that so far as those 
specific subjects are concerned no discussion of any 
Jdnd should be permitted in the central legislature. 
On page 308 of the Liberal Federation document 3 ’’ou 
No resolution ”will be permitted with reference 
». f^hese subjects. No budget grants will be moved 
money for the administration of these 
subjects.” In other words, you will not even 
permit a discussion ? — ^No. 
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127. You are therefore taking away powers which 
the Legislative Assembly \nrtnally possesses at 
present ? — I recognise that. 

128. And which the old Imperial L^egislative 
Council used to exercise ? — I recognise that ; I say 
so. 

129. You want to take away those powers ? — Yes. 

130. You go on to say that while you would take 
away the power of the popular House, you want to 
transfer that power to the Council of State and the 
Chamber of Princes ? — Yes. 

ISl. Therefore the position is this : the general 
taxpayer pays the money, and the policy may be 
modified by discussion in the Chamber of Princes, 
who do not pay anj’thing at all for it, or by the 
Council of State, which is not financially responsible 
under your scheme. Two irresponsible bodies dis- 
cuss a scheme, while tlie third and responsible bodj^ 
has to find the money ? — ^You do not expect me to 
agree with that I 

132. I am describing what you say on page 309 ? 
— I do not regard the Council of State, even as at 
present constituted, as an irresponsible body ; much 
less the future Council of State. 

133. It is irresponsible in this sense, that it has 
no power to levy taxes and therefore it does not 
find the money. I am not dealing with its 
responsibility in any other sense. In regard to 
these subjects, the Assembly finds the money ? 
— Not even the Assembly, according to my scheme. 
They find the money, of course, in the sense that the 
taxes are levied by them. 

134. The Assembly finds the money, and the 
Council^ of State and the Chamber of Princes dictate 

.the policy. The Assembly pays the piper and the 
Council of State calls the tune ? — Yes. and for the 
transitional period that is necessary. Now neither 
of them call the tune. This is an improvement on 
the present situation, 

135. Do you think the country at large would 
accept a scheme of this kind ?— I want to improve 
the present conditions, and I think my scheme is 
an improvement on present conditions. 

130. You call that an improvement ? All right. 
Then on page 809 you fix a time-table. You say : 
" The Federation suggests that a Commission should 
" be immediately appointed to fix the amount tliat 
*' is required for these services and that this amount 
" may be treated as the maximum amount which 
“ can be utilised without the sanction of any authority 

for the administrative departments, subject, of 
" course, to the control of public audit and 'Other 
“ departmental controls for a definite period of time, 
" say ten or fifteen years. Over and above this. His 
" Excellency the Viceroy will be given the powers to 
" allot, in cases of emergency, such amount as may 
" be required in excess of tlie maximum fixed by 
“ the commission.” So that if the Viceroy wishes 
to paralyse the Assembly, he may grant such a large 
amount that there may be a very heavy deficit ? 
— I do not foresee the existence of perverse Viceroys. 

187. It is not a question of that, I will give you 
an example. The Assembly may think a certain 
course of action unnecessarj» and not dictated by 
sound financial reasons ; the Viceroy may think 
otheiAvise. You want popular control to control 
the Viceroy and the Governors ; otherwise, if that 
is not necessary, you do not need an Assembly or 
any councils ? — I think .self-government is better 
than good government. 

138. Is this a case of self-government or good 
gov’cmment ? — It is a case of self-government. 

139. No, this is a case of good government super- 

seding self-government ? — ^The only point of view I 
had Avas whether it was practicable now in India to 
ask for control of the Army and and if anybody 

suggests it is practical ail I can say is that there is a 
difference of opinion on the subject. 1 want to 
approach the subject from a practical point of view. 
This is a transitional stage, as I have pointed out. 


140. When this scheme goes before the public, 
the public will criticise it ? — Naturally. 

141. Is it not better that you and I should see the 
criticisms to whicli it will be subjected here, rather 
tlian that the wider public should decide ? — That is 
true, but it seems to me there is only one scheme 
which will not be criticised by the public, and that 
is one which gives complete self-government, full 
Swaraj, to-morrow ; and I am not in favour of that. 

142. No more am I. The next point is this. You 
said ill answer to the Chairman that at the present 
moment communalisra is a race for power ? — Yes. 

143. Do you think the perpetuation of communal 
electorates will strengthen tlie national bond, the 
feeling of common citizenship ? — 1 would say that 
their continuation, not perpetuation, will strengthen 
the national body. 

147. Sir Zulfxqar AH Khan : You sa}*- on page 309 
of the Liberal Federation Memorandum that the 
Lucknow Pact was "ratified by the Imperial Parlia- 
** ment itself ” ? — Yes. 

148. WTien was that ? — When the Government 
oGindia Act was passed, and later by the proposals 
of the Franchise Committee, whose recommendations 
were accepted by the Secretaiy’^ of State and by the 
Imperial Parliament. The rules were placed on the 
table of the House of Commons, and there was 
no dissent expressed, and according to the 
provisions of the Govenimcnt of India Act that 
means acceptance by the House of Commons, There 
are two processes by whicli rules can be made under 
tlie Government of India Act and accepted by 
Parliament ; one is a positive process, by which 
tlicy must be specifically passed by Parliament, nnd 
the other a negative process, by which papers are 
laid on the table and regarded as agreed to if dissent 
is not exprc.ssed. These regulations became opera- 
tive as statutory rules after being accepted in the 
negative manner. 

149. But does the Government of India Act, 1019, 
say that this pact is ratified ? — No. The Govern- 
ment of India Act said rules for the qualification of 
electors might be made under such and such sections, 
and the rules were made by the Franchise Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : That was mentioned in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report. 

150. Sir Zulfxqar AH Khan : Did both Houses of 
Parliament solemnly ratify that pact ? — 'Hiey ratified 
the report of the Franchise Committee, whicli 
incorporated the Lucknow Pact, and therefore they 
ratified the pact. 

151. That is your o\^m opinion ? — It is a question of 
fact. 

152. I wonder whether it is a question of fact. 
Do you know that the Punjab never accepted that 
pact ? — I do not know what evidence they tendered 
before the Franchise Committee, but as far as I know 
it is only \rithin the last four or five years that the 
Punjab has questioned it — since 1023. 

158. No, the Punjab never accepted it, because 
in tlie Punjab we have a majority', and wc cannot be 
reduced to a minority, so the Punjab cannot be 
expected to accept that pact ? — My impression is 
that in the years 1017 to 1920 the Punjab did not 
question it. 

154. My recollection is the other way ? — You 
ought to know better than I do. 

155. Dr, Suhrawardy : You say tJie pact was 
ratified by the Imperial Parliament ? — Yes, 

ISO. Are you quite sure the Imperial Parliament 
gave the Punjab Moslems the representation recom- 
mended under the Lucknow Pact ? — ^That is my 
understanding of the subject. 

Dr. Suhrawardy : You can take it from me it is 
not so. 

I5T. .S’lV A. P. Pa fro : Sir Hari Singh Gour 
argued you that ^^mergency powers are incon- 

sistent with responsible government and the 
Governor becomes an autocrat if he is given such 
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powers. Do you remember tlie alternative suggested 
in the All-Parties report is that the power should be 
vested in the Government of India ? — Yes. 

158. That in case of emergency the Government 
of India should intervene ? — Yes. 

159. It is suggested that either there should be 
the interference of the Government of India in case 
of emergency or, if the veto is taken away and 
no such power given, there should be a revising 
chamber ? — Yes. 

300. ^Vhich of these three alternatives do you 
prefer ? Do you want the power to be vested in 
the Government of India, or the power to be witli the 
Governor, or a revising chamber ? — am distinctly 
against the power being vested in the Government 
of India, for the reason that it is out of touch with 
tlie provincial Governments and it will really mean 
the exercise of that power on the advice of the 
Governor of the province, so you might as well make 
the Governor of the province directly responsible. 
That is why avc have suggested the Governor should 
have these powers. As for a revising chamber, it 
seems to me either that or the giving of powers to 
the Governor would be suitable for the purpose. 

ICl. Do you not think that if the Governor 
differed from his ministers, tlien he could dissolve 
the council and ask the executive council to carry 
out the administration ? — I do not contemplate that 
any Governor who had respect for the constitution 
would do that ; but it is possible that the second 
council mil be of the same opinion as the first, and 
the Governor might still think that his responsibility 
was so great that an emergency had arisen when his 
specia.} powers had to be utilised. 

102. Do not you tlunk in cases where a provincial 
Government broke down on account of a conflict 
between the executive and the legislature, it should 
be an outside power wJiicJi should intervene in order 
to take over the administration ? — No, it is not a 
question of resuming administration really ; it is a 
question of having a specific act, done or not done 
under particular circumstances. 

1G3. I am putting the case of the breaking down of 
the administration ? — By a refusal of any recognised 
party to work the administration ? 

lG-1. Yes. — That will really mean that the whole 
thing will have to be resumed, as it is being done 
now. 

105. In regard to representation on the Assembly 
when full responsible government prevails in the 
provinces do not you expect that there should be 
some relation between the provincial councils and 
the central Assembly, and therefore representation 
from the local councils will become necessary in the 
Assembly ? — I cannot say that it becomes necessary, 
but I am not against a certain proportion of the 
Assembly being elected by tlie provincial legislative 
councils. 

IGC. Under the proportion to be elected by direct 
election ?-— Yes. 

1C7. In the Lee Commission recommendations you 
find tliat in all the transferred departments they 
recommended provincialisation of the services ? — Yes. 

1G8. So ultimately, when there is full responsible 
government, according to -the recommendations of 
the Lee Commission all of the services should be 
provincialised ? — Yes. 

3 69. Botli the Afemoranda ask for responsibility 
to be introduced in the central legislature ? — ^Yes. 

370. Do you think tltat public opinion in southern 
India would be satisfied if no responsibility was 
introduced in the central legislature ? — think no 
section of the public would be satisfied if the central 
legislature had no clement of responsibility. 

^’*1' That is, no section would be satisfied if no 
element of responsibility was introduced, into the 
central legislature ? — Yes. 

answer to Sir Hari Singh Gour you stated 
tliat with regard to the financial element — or rather, 

T think Sir Hari Singh Gour said — one has to find tlie 
money and the other has to play the tune. Instead 


of that, for all these subjects that ought to be admin- 
istered by the Governor-General in Council, do not 
you think that if the Commission is appointed to 
find out the average expenditure on those subjects, 
if the Commission fixes a certain average of expendi- 
ture annually, that may be non-voted ? — ^Yes, that 
is my idea ; it will be treated as non-voted. . 

173. Will you please explain that ? — So far as the 
subjects for which I have suggested transfer to 
the control of the ministers in the central government 
are concerned, they will pay the piper and they will 
also call an excellent tune, which they are not at 
present in a position to call for; so that is a dis- 
tinct advantage over tlie present circumstances. 
Witli reference to the army and allied subjects, I 
have suggested that a Commission should allocate 
the amount that should be necessary for the next 
ten years by taking into consideration what has 
been spent in the past, and getting expert advice 
on tlie subject. That amount will be deducted from 
the budget of the central legislature, and to that 
extent the legislature will have no power. 

174. At the same time, you admit that there may 
be resolutions and discussions of policy concerning 
those subjects ? — According -to the scheme I have 
suggested, there will be resolutions and discussions 
in tlie Council of State on that. 

175. So that under your scheme discussion 
of those matters is not precluded in the I^egislative 
Assembly? — It .is precluded in the Legislative 
Assembly, because I do not want to introduce 
dyarchy in the Legislative Assembly. 1 want to 
have certain subjects to be entirely under the control 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 

176. J^aja Nawah AH Khan : 1 cannot follow 

that. You say you keep special subjects, and you 
do away with dyarchy ? — Yes. Those who are in 
cliarge of tlie army and navy will not be before the 
legislature at all. 

177. If you said that these reserved subjects 
should not be touched anyhow, then I could under- 
stand the position ? — I see what you mean. 

178. Sir A. P. PalYO : Please turn to page 806 
of the Ganjam Memorandum, “We have also 
“ referred to the gradual building up of xesponsible 
“ government in India. “ — I have it, 

179. You go on to say : " We propose that a 
“ scheme of Government may be framed which will 
'* automatically carry forward to the goal, provided 

the progress is not retarded by causes for which 
“the scheme is no longer responsible.’* What you 
mean is you want a scheme to be prepared which 
would automatically lead to full responsible govern- 
ment ? — Yes; what we have suggested is that we 
should have full responsible government at the 
very next stage. 

180. Diivan Bahadur Reddiyar : Your proposal is 
that the Governor should be vested with certain 
extraordinary powers so that he may inter\'ene on 
occasions of emergency ? — Yes. 

183. Has the Governor got similar powers of 
intervention even under the present Government of 
India Act ? — He has. 

182 . Under Section 72D of the Government of 
India Act tlie Governor has got the power, in case of 
emergency, to authorise such expenditure as may, in 
his opinion, - be necessary for the safety and tran- 
quility of the province or for the carrying on of tlie 
department. And similarly he has the • power to 
adopt, suspend or reject any measure when he 
thinks it necessary in the best interests of the 
province ? — Yes. 

188- Powers similar to these must be vested in 
the government ? — Yes, analogous powers. 

184. So there is nothing new or novel in the 
suggestion. ? — -1 do not claim any novelty for it. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Tlie novelty is the intro- 
duction of responsible government. 

185. Hitvan Bahadur Reddiyar : With regard to 
the Ganjam District People’s Association, on page 303 
you say ; “ The franchise may be extended to half 
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'* of the present qualification or tax-paying capacity 
“ in urban areas.” I understood you to say that must 
be corrected ? — ^Yes ; it should be both for rural and 
for urban areas. 

186 . So you would recommend that there should 
be ho distinction with regard to the franchise between 
urban and rural areas ? — ^The existing distinction 
•will continue. In each case it will be half the 
existing limit. 

387. Mr. Thomas : You just now said, in answer 
to my friend’s questions, that the powers which are 
now conferred on the Governor under Section 72 of 
the Government of India Act should be continued ? 
—Yes. 

188. I talce it that 3 ^ou confine those powers only 
to Law and Order ? — Yes, 

189. Under the present Act he has power to cany 
on any department ? — Yes. 

190. In connection witli the carrying on of peace 
and •tranquillity ? — If peace and tranquillity impinge 
on any department, naturally he must have the 
power to take over ; but that is not tlie primary 
object. It might concern any department at any 
time. 

191. So that you would have the powers in those 
general terms ? — Yes. 

192. With reference to "the autonomy of the 
provincial government, you know that, under the 
present Government of India Act, for legislation 
on certain matters the previous sanction of the 
Governor must be obtained ; on certain other matters 
the power of veto is conferred on the Governor- 
General ? — Yes. 

193. Would you continue those powers ? — I would 
certainly have the veto continued up to the King- 
Emperor, but the previous sanction I would remove 
where autonomy is concerned. 

194-. Supposing a question arises as to whether 
a subject which forms the subject-matter of legisla- 
tion before the legislative council is a matter which 
falls within the provincial subjects or within tlie 
central subjects, what authority would be fixed for 
determining such disputed points ? — ^The Governor- 
General or the Secretary of State, He would be 
the authority to determine. 

395. I take it that with reference to all monej^E 
granted for provincial subjects there would no power 
of interference according to your view ? — Yes, 

190. You would not consider that in certain 
circumstances it might be an advantage to have the 
disinterested view of a distant authority ? — In 
practice it happens to-day. In practice it really 
depends on the view which is adopted on the recom- 
mendation of the man on the spot. It is not going 
to be as disinterested as in theory it may appear. 

197. But is it not possible that in certain cases 
an occasion might arise where a disinterested view 
of a distant authority might be more advantageous 
to the public interests, rather than tlie biased view 
of a local authority ? — That is a possibility. 

198. Do you not think it would be advantageous 
to have a power over the Governor on certain 
matters ? — I think that would be fettering the 
responsible govcminent far too much. 

199. With reference to the question of the minority 
communities, yon arc in favour of the continuance 
of separate electorates ?• — ^As at present, yes. 

200. You said so far as the Moslems arc concerned 
the number has been fixed by the Lucknow* Pact, 
and therefore there can be no variation of that 
pact without the consent of the Hindu community ? 
— Yes. 

201. I take it that the Indian Christians arc not 
parties to that pact ? — No, there is no question of 
the Indian Christians in it. 

202. You know that the number reser\’cd for 
Indian Christians in provincial councils is five ? 
— Yes. 

203. You know there are tivo great Christian 
communities, the Catholics and the Protestants ? 
— Yes. 


204. And in tlie first council and the second 
council a Catholic and a Protestant respectively 
were nominated, to make up equality as between 
Catholics and Protestants ? — Yes. 

205. And usually the depressed class representa- 
tive ivho has been nominated has been a Christian ? 
— Yes, but that w’as done as a depressed class member, 
not as a Christian. 

206. But it happened ? — ^That is an accident. 

207. It has happened in tlic last tliree years. 
Veiy well. You know that in the present conditions 
tliere are a certain number of official re^jrcsentatives 
who may perhaps hold the scales even in conflicts 
between communities ? — I do not know that, because 
oificials always vote to order. 

208. Under the Government’s instructions, you 
mean ? — Yes. 

209. But you may also take it that the minority 
communities may look upon the Government as 
trying to hold the scales even ? — Quite so ; and I 
hope they will continue to look •upon tlie Government 
in a similar way, though they may be ministers. 

210. May I suggest this to you. Supposing there 

is a representation of fiv^e or six Christians, and 
supposing the number of scats w'cre doubled, may I 
•take it ■that when the large is a large 

proportion, the small minority has to be increased 
in more than the regular proportion in order to 
keep their former position intact ? — It is a very 
difficult problem in pcnnulation.s and combinations. 

213. You will bear witli me if I read to you a 
certain suggestion, which has been put before the 
Conference by the All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians, in their Memorandum* : ” The leal 

• point in joint electorates is that the represen- 
” tative should be elected with the voice and support 
•* of other.s than that of his oivn co-rcligionists. 
** This can be accomplished through specially devised 
” constituencies. We will suggest that in tlicsc 
•• constituencies the voters should be all Indian 
” Cliristians who are qualified electors for the jiro- 
•• vincial legislatures, and such members of other 
” communitic.s who are voters to the Council of ^tate 

The Indian Christians will continue to have the 
” right to vote in other constituencies, but will not 
” be eligible to stand as candidates.” What is your 
opinion on that subject ? — That is having the cake 
and eating it too. You cannot have it both w’ays. 
Either you trust your Hindu community or you do 
not. 

212. Khayt Bahadur Khalif-ul-Lah Sahib : Much 
is talked of communal tensions .and communal evils 
as being due to separate electorates. I want to know* 
w’hether these evils w’cre in existence even before 
the Reforms ? — Yes, they have always been in 
existence. 

213. Tliey liavc not increased since the Reforms, 
1 think ? — I cannot say tiiat. 

214. I am referring to the whole of India ? — In 
certain provinces they have become more aggravated 
since tlie Reforms. 

215. So far as our Presidency is concerned, is 
there much of tliis communal tension here ? — It is 
much less since the Reforms tlian before. 

210. Therefore certainly the Reforms have nothing 
to do with these tensions ? — In this province, no. 

217. Mr. Six'a Rao : One question on page 310 of 
the Liberal Federation's Memorandum. Vou say 
there tliat wliat applies to provincial legislatures 
applies also in a large me.asure to the central legisla- 
ture ? — ^Yes. 

218. It follows that the present representation 
of the depressed cl.osses in the Assembly is very, 
very’ poor ? — Yes. 

219. Very’ negative ? — I contemplate tlie .same 
sort of representation for the depressed clas.scs in 
the Assembly as I do in the legislative councils ; 
tlie .same sort of electorate. 

220. I am talking about the number of scats ? 


* Vol. XVI, i>age 326. 
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— Tlaat has to be taken on an All-India basis. I 
cannot give the number. 

221. With regard to the public servnces, you 
make a recommendation that there, ought not to be 
a predominance of any particular community ? 
— Yes. 


222. Am I to understand that you want a statutory 
recognition of that principle in the constitution ? 
—No : the rules framed thereunder may provide for 
it. 

223. Then it is entirely a matter for the local 
Government ? — Yes. 
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The Indian Christian Association of Isladras was 
established in the year 1888, and was registered as a 
corporation the following year. It is the premier 
Indian Christian Association in the whole of India 
and is a Provincial Organisation affiliated to the 
All-India Conference of Indian Christians. Its 
membership is not confined to the geographical 
limits of the City of RIadras, but is open to members 
of the Community residing in any part of the Province 
of Madras. The number on rolls at the present 
moment is 450, and the following are the Members 
of the Executive Committee for the year 1028 : — 

President : 

Dr. A. C. Asirvatha Nadar. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Dewan Bahadur W. L. Venkataramiah, 

B.A., B.U 

Rao Bahadur Paul Appaswamy, m.a., ll.b., 
Barristcr-at-Law. 

Rao Bahadur V. Ponniah, b.a. 

Mr. J. P. Cotalingam, m.a. 

,, J. R. Sivasubramaniam, f-i.s.b. 

,, J. E. Hensman, b.a., a.m.i.c.e. 

Secretary : 

Mr. S. Balasingam Satya Nadar, 

M.A., M.E., LE.M. 

Treasurer : 

IMr. S, M. Doraiswamy. 

Members of Committee : 

Mr. S. Ambrose. 

,, S. J. Augustus, B.A. 

,, Y, Devanesan, f.c.i. 

„ O. F. E. Zacharias, b.a., l.t. 

„ S. P. Arumainayakam, b.a., l.t. 

On the Council of the Association are represented 
all interests affecting the Indian Christian Community 
of Southern India. 

This Association has been carrying on its work 
without a break from the time of its establishment. 
The part that it has played in all the activities of the 
Indian Christian Community during the past forty 
years, and the close contact that it has maintained 
with all the sections of the Community in this 
Province confer upon the Association a right to speak 
with considerable authority not only on its own 
behalf but also on behalf of the Indian Christian 
Community in general. The Association has. in the 
past, made itself heard on matters political affecting 
the community. 

The needs of our Community and the special 
disabilities it suffers from cannot be rightly appre- 
ciated unless its peculiar position among the non- 
Cliristian communities of the Province is rightly 
understood. Unlike our sister communities, we liave 
come into existence through a change in religious 
belief. We are the product of Christian ^lissionary 
effort. Our members have been dra>\Ti from the 
various strata of society. Two adverse results 
have accrued from the peculiarity of our origin. 

The earlier generations of our Community, by 
embracing a new religious faith, have had to forfeit 
what claims they had to a share in the property and 
possessions of the non-Christian families to which 
they belonged. They had to start life as Christians 
often in destitute circumstances. In most cases our 
Community has had its beginnings in material bank- 
ruptcy. Our economic condition has not improved 
much’ in spite of the rapid advance wc have made in 
education. Many of our educated young men and 
young women could obtain situations only as teachers, 
largely in private and rarely in slate-managed schools. 
The other branches of ser\uce were, for long, bej-ond 
tlieir reach, because they had not the influence of 
wealtli or position to open to them tlie doors to the 
liighcr grades of public service. It is a notorious fact 
that teachers in tliis Country are paid absurdly low 
salaries. About eighty per cent, of the ordinarity 
educated men and women of our Community are 
either teachers in schools or prcacliers of religion. 

V 


and the community has no prospect of material 
salvation until tlie economic condition of teachers 
is bettered. Poverty* has affected the Christians in 
the villages also. Except in the case of some 
districts, they arc dependent upon non-Chri.stians 
either as farm-hands under non-Christian landomicrs 
or as tenants under non-Christian proprietors. 
Social disadvantage which they experience as followers 
of what is looked upon as an alien religion, has stood 
in the way of the material advance of our Community 
both in. the village and in the town. 

The second result has been this. ^^^liIe wc share 
in the common disabilities of otlier minority com- 
munities of this Province in tlie matter of securing 
positions in the Indian and Provincial branches of 
the various scrv’ices, and in the Judiciary’ of the 
Province, we, Indian Christians, labour under an 
additional disability regarding rules governing the 
age of candidates entering Govcniment serv’ice. 
The baptismal certificate prevents the possibility of 
any alteration in date of birth. While, in tlie case of 
some others, there is considerable difference between 
the “official" age and tlie “natural" age. in the 
case of the Indian Christian the “ official " age is the 
“ natural " age also. This fact has not been recog- 
nised in the past by those who are responsible for 
appointing candidates to various departments. On 
this account, Indian Christian applicants have had 
to face unfair competition. We are compelled to ask 
for reasonable exemption from the application of 
age rules in the Ciisc of Indian Christian applicants 
who may be otherwise qualified. 

Educationally tl^e Indian Christian Community 
is ahead practically of every other community in this 
Province, and yet it is not represented in the higher 
ranks of public service proportionate to its cducationtal 
qualifications. This injustice the Community has 
been feeling for years, and the remedy has to be 
found, not by the Community, but by the Govern- 
ment. If a few among us have reached positions of 
importance in Government ser\dcc, they arc highly 
qualified men of exceptional merits who have had to 
make their way in spite of many an obstacle. Wo 
have the right to be represented also on popular 
self-governing bodies such as Municipal Councils, 
Taluq and District Boards, etc. We shall not ask 
for preferential treatment for charity's sake. We 
ask for what in justice ought not to be denied to us. 

We are a minority Community whose voice has 
rarely been heard, but, when wc do make ourselves 
heard, we expect that it shall not be in vain. 

Wc feel with the rest of the country that the time 
is ripe for the granting of Dominion Status to India 
and for the establishment of complete Provincial 
Autonomy. No political reform short of this will 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of our country. 


I. The Repkesentative System as applied 
TO British India. 

(a) The basis of franchise. In this Province, 
franchise based on property* qualification alone has 
not proved a success. It is an altogether untenable 
position that omicrs of property* are alone competent 
to exercise the right of voting or tliat they are 
necessarily competent because of property qualifi- 
cation, In this country there arc as many illiterates 
among them as literates. While many graduates 
of the universities do not pos.sess a vote, many an 
illiterate man docs, all because the latter omis some 
property*, whereas the former does not. The basis 
of franchise must therefore be altered to make it 
possible for persons other than on-iiers of property 
also to secure the right of the vote. So far as the 
Provincial Council is concerned, we suggest that the 
franchise may be extended to include all tliosc who 
hold degrees or diplomas of recognised universities 
or Completed Secondary* School-leaving Certificates 
issued by the Government of Madras or the South 
Indian States. 
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The franchise in the case of the Second Chamber or 
Senate of the Province and the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Central Govemnient — the Legislative 
Assembly, as it is called now — shall be based on the 
following qualifications : 

Those who pay 

(1) a I.and revenue of Rs. 50 per annum; 

(2) House rent of Rs. 300 per annum or own 

a house of that value ; 

(3) Income Tax ; 

(4) Profession Tax of Rs. 10 per annum, and 

all graduates of recognised Universities. 

In the case of the Upper House of the Central 
Government (the Council of State, as it is known at 
present), the qualifications for the franchise shaft be 
higher and shall include 

(1) All members of Municipal Councils, Taluq 

Boards and District Boards. 

(2) Those who pay a land revenue of Rs. 500 per 

annum. 

(3) Those who pay Income-tax on Rs. 3,000 per 

annum. 

(4) All Graduates of recognised Universities. 


It is clear from the foregoing that we are entitled to 
nine seats at present apart from the fact that 
educationally we are the leading community. 


The Indian Statistics. 


(1) Proportion of communities per 10,000 of the 


Hindus 

G589 

. . 70-7% . 

Moslems 

2407 

. - 24% 

Buddhists 

465 

4-1% 

Christians 

123 

1-2% 

Sikhs 

90 

. . about *8% 


(2) Proportion in respect to Education. 

Literates. Literates in English. 
Hindus 14% 1-5% 

Mos2cms 10% 1‘1% 

Christians 23% 8% 


Prom the above statistics it is clear that the 
Indian Christians of this Province are entitled to 
fifteen per cent, of the total number of seats in the 
First House of this Province. 

The Second Chamber or Senate of the Province 
ought to consist partly of elected and partly of 
nominated members. Here also we claim fifteen 
per cent, of the total number of seats. ’ 


(b) Methods of Election, Communal representa- 
tion on the basis of separate electorates lias not been 
successful in the case of the Indian Christians. This 
has led to friction beriveen the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestants. It has not, so far, been possible 
for these two sections of the Community to come to 
any definite understanding. There arc now five 
seats on the Provincial Legislature allotted to Indian 
Christians, two of which ivill never be accessible to 
Protestants and one to the Catholics. The Protestants, 
under ordinary circumstances, can never be sure of 
capturing more than one of these five seats. In the 
four constituencies where the Roman Catholics 
preponderate, no Protestant Candidate has the 
chance of being returned, for the reason that Roman 
Catholic priests exercise great influence over the 
voters. 

Communal Electorates have led to political 
separation between us and the non-Christian Com- 
munities. In a country where social and religious 
differences are rampant, political separation will do 
more harm than good to national solidarity. As a 
highly enlightened community, we would desire to 
be represented in excessive proportion numerically. 
If that is not practicable for any reason, we claim 
representation to our numbers and to our educational 
qualifications — a point conceded by the Lucknow 
Pact of the Indian National Congress of 1910 and 
also accepted by the framers of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. 

We are of opinion that adequate representation 
can be secured for us by the -reservation of seats in 
the general electorate. This will avoid conflicts 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

(c) of Seats. Indian Christians are now 
entitled to five seats on the legislative Council. 
This number is out of all proportion to our deserts. 
0x1 the basis of numbers alone we are entitled to more 
scats, and, when our educational qualification is also 
taken into account, the inadequacy of our repre- 
sentation becomes obvious. Our numerical position 
in the Province is as stated below : 


Legislature of the Central Government. The 
Assembly as it is constituted at present ought to 
have provided, for the adequate representation of the 
Indian Christian Community. According to statistics 
we are entitled to at least four seats, two being 
chosen from this Province. The single nominated 
seat allotted to us is unfair to the Community. In 
the new House of Representatives or Central Legis- 
lature wc claim at least four per cent, of the total 
number of seats. 

Council of State. The present constitution of the 
Council of State is unsatisfactory, for the reason that 
the nominated seats are in excess of the elected ones. 
In this Upper Chamber of the Central Government 
also we claim four per cent, of the total number of 
seats. 

Self-governing Institutions. We claim adequate 
representation on self-governing bodies, such as 
Municipal Councils, Taluq Boards and District 
Boards. In some of the districts such as Tinnevelly, 
IMadura, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madras, North 
Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, Malabar, South Canara, 
and Guntur, where the Christian population is 
considerable, we claim twenty per cent, of the 
number of seats. 

Minor Interests. We feel strongl}' that commercial 
interests and the Depressed Classes ought to be 
adequately represented in eveiy^ representative 
body. 

(d) The relationship between Representatives and 
Constituents. The question whether the elected 
representatives are guided by a sense of responsibility 
to the constituencies that return them is not easy to 
answer. Evidences are not wanting which point to 
a growing sense of responsibility on the part of 
elected repre.sentatives of the people. This conscious- 
ness is bound to grow in proportion to the measure 
of political privileges that are granted to the country 
and the extension of the franchise to educated 
persons as such. 


Madras Province — Proportion of population. 
Hindus . . . . . . 80-0% 

Moslems .. .. .. C-5% 

Christians .. 

Tribal Religions . . . , 1*4% 

Proportion of seats on the Madras L,egislative 
Council. 

Hindus 05*5% 

Moslems 13-5% 

Christians 5-5% 

Special Interests .. .. 15*5% 


(e) Growth of Parties. The growth of parties is 
the direct outcome of the formation of strong public 
opinion. Party’’ system is an essential factor in the 
working of cabinet Government. The existence of 
parties is an effective check on the ministry, and party 
system worked on right lines contributes to efficiency 
in government. It is also helpful in choosing 
suitable candidates at elections. We, however, 
favour the formation of parties on the basis of 
differences in shades of political opinion only, and 
not on other considerations such as communal or 
sectarian. 
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(f) Growth of Informed Public Opinion. Political 
advance depends largely on the growth of informed 
public opinion. But of no country in the world can 
it be said that public opinion is so widespread as to 
coyer the whole population. IMuch less can this be 
said of India with its manifold languages, castes and 
creeds. Increasing political consciousness resulting 
from enlarged political responsibilities will help tlie 
growth of informed public opinion. Experience 
gained from success or failure has educative value 
in the formation of public opinion. 

Nomination of Officials and Non-Officials. Popular 
opinion regarding nomination of members to the 
legislatures is that it is a method of securing a 
Government majority in the bodies ; and nominated 
members are, for that reason, looked upon as Govern- 
ment creatures. Whether this view is right or 
wrong, -we Indian Christians are not in favour of 
nominations, except w’hen minor interests, such as 
those of Commerce dr Depressed Classes have to be 
safeguarded. Officials are not expected to represent 
the feelings of the people, 

IT. The Suitability of Existing Areas for 
Legislative and other purposes. 

We see no reason why there should be a re-distribu- 
tion of areas for political purposes at present. 

III. The Local Self-Governing Bodies (Muni- 
cipalities, District Boards, etc.) and their 
Relationship with the Provincial Government. 

Local self-governing bodies, such as Municipal 
Councils. Taliiq Boards and District Boards, have 
done good work in this Province during the period 
in which they have existed. Drawbacks there are 
and failures there have been. In a country where 
there are many conflicting interests like India, 
failures are bound to occur at the initial stages of 
political privileges. The remedy for this is not 
curtailment of such prhdleges but the provision of 
safeguards against -^e abuse of privileges. The 
basis of franchise being property qualification only, 
the right of voting is held by a large number of 
illiterate persons, Tliis gives room to the sinister 
influence of wealth at elections. 

One of the remedies we would suggest is that 
literacy, not necessarily literacy in English, ought to 
be insisted upon in the case of every voter. This 
remedy, while minimising evils in the administration 
of local self-governing areas, will also prove an 
incentive to education. 

Another suggestion we would like to make is tliat 
nomination to self-governing bodies should be 
resorted to onl}' to secure the representation of such 
minorities as tlic Depressed Classes and others. In 
most cases where nominations are now made on 
communal or other grounds elections would be 
preferred, seats being reserv’ed in the general 
electorate. 

We favour the continuance of the provisions for 
tlie control by tlic provincial government of the 
conduct of local self-governing bodies. Such control 
may be specified, more definitely than it is now. It 
should not be jjossiblc for the Collector of a district 
to interfere with the working of a local self-governing 
body unless there is danger of a conflict between 
that bod 3 ’’s policy and tlic policy of the Government. 
Tlie Provincial Government's control should be so 
extended as to include finance also, 

IV. The Provincial Governments. 

Constitution. The Provincial Government shall 
be constituted on the lines of the States in the 
Australian Colony. 

The government shall be in the hands of a Governor 
appointed by His Majesty. He shall act entirely 
on the advice of the Ministers, c.xcept in such matters 
as are specially rcser\'ed for the exercise of his 
discretionary powers to maintain the safety and 
tranquillity of the Province. 

The ^linistry shall consist of a Prime Minister and 


five other Ministers. The Governor shall appoint 
tlie Prime ilinistcr and call upon him to form a 
Ministiy. 

The status and duties of the Ministry shall be ilic 
same as those of the I^Iinistrics in tlic Dominions. 
TJic Governor shall occupy the position of a consti- 
tutional Governor of a Dominion. The Ministers 
shall be collectively responsible to the people through 
the Legislature for the administration of the Province. 

The Legislative body shall consist of two Houses 
on the model of the Australian Government. The 
I^wcr House shall be elected, and the Upper House 
or Senate partly elected and partly nominated. No 
bill shall be enacted until it has passed through both 
the Houses. The provincial law’s shall relate to 
provincial subjects only, and laws which affect tlie 
whole of India shall be enacted only by the Central 
Legislature. Provincial legislation, inconsistent witli 
any Indian or British Act shall be ultra vires. The 
relation between the two Houses shall be the same 
as is obtaining in Australia. 

Working of Dyarchy. Tlierc shall be no dyarchy 
in the Provincial Government, though it may be 
necessary for some time in the Central Government. 

The transferred subjects and tlie reserved ones, 
as they exist at present in the provinces, arc inter- 
dependent and cannot be separated in actual 
administration. Agriculture is now separated from 
its ally. Irrigation, and Industry' from Mines and 
Factories. Such artificial separation cannot but 
affect the smooth working of the machinciy' of 
Government. 

The Secretaries to tlic various departments which 
are under the control of the Ministers are often 
found to differ from the declared policy of the 
Ministers, and this results in friction bct\vecn the 
Ministers and the heads of departments. 

It is an established principle of democratic 
Government that there should be close correspondence 
between the legislative bodies and the executive, and 
tliat there should be political homogeneity in the 
administration. At present the Cabinet is formed 
of the Ministers and the Members of the E.xecutivc 
Council who control the reserved subjects. The purse 
is in the hands of both. Unfortunately this arrange- 
ment disturbs the homogeneity and the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet, 

It is a common principle that Ministers should be 
subordinate to the Premier. This condition is 
practicable only when there is collective responsi- 
bility in the executive, which is destroyed by the 
existence of the dyarchy. 

One of the reasons w'hy we favour dyarchy in the 
Central Government is that dyarchy will be a check 
in extreme cases w’hcre there may be danger to 
law' and order. Besides, the subjects controlled by 
the proposed Central Government will be mainly 
Imperial, and they do not, as a rule, interact on each 
other. 

Position and Powers of Governor. The Governor ' 
shall be the constitutional head of the province, and 
if he does not adapt himself to constitutional usage, 
he shall be removed by His Majesty the King if a 
clear majority of the two Houses of the Province 
vote that they w'ill not work with him. 

Dcpartmciits of Government. There shall be two 
main departments, viz. Provincial and Central. 
There shall not be any reserved department so far 
as the affairs of the pro^'ince arc concerned. 

The Central subjects shall be : — (1) Defence of the 
country' — naval, aerial, and military* departments ; 
(2) External relations w*!!!! the Native States ; (3) 
Inter-relations with the Provinces ; (4-) Posts and 

Telegraphs ; (5) Railways, Nax'igation and Commerce; 
(6) Ports and Lighthouses ; (7) Public Debt of India ; 
(8) Currency and Coinage ; (0) Penal I..aw- and 

Procedure ; (10) .^VU-India Sen.'jces, etc. 

The central subjects shall be subdivided into 
IMinistcrial and Imperial : the Imperial subjects 
being Military, Ports, Railways, etc. 

The Provincial subjects shall be controlled entirely* 
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by the Provincial Government, and the Central 
Govemment shall have no right of interference. 

Finance. There shall be a separate purse for the 
Central subjects and another for the Provincial 
subjects, so as to avoid friction bet^Yeen the Provincial 
Govemment and the Central. The provincial finance 
shall be controlled by the IsJinisters. In pre-reform 
days the Central Govemment had the right of using 
the funds of one province for the needs of another. 
Even after the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, which provided that the 
revenues of the provinces are to be kept separate, 
we are often told that all the revenues are Indian 
for the reason that the Accountants-General of the 
provinces are Officers of the Govemment of India. 
^^''c hear of the appropriations " by the Govemoi- 
General, and understand thereby that the cash 
balances of a province are liable to be utilised 
elsewhere, though the accounts show separate 
revenues. There shall therefore be complete 
separation of the provincial funds from the central, 
and each province shall have freedom in the use of 
its funds for purposes of the province. 

Consiiiulion of the Central Government . The consti- 
tution of the Central Govemment shall be the same 
as in the Dominions. 

The Governor-General and tlie Indian Cabinet 
shall be responsible to the Secretary of State and the 
British Parliament only so far as the Imperial 
subjects are concerned. 

The Central subjects shall be divided into two 
groups, viz. (1) Indian— which shall be completely 
under the control of the Ministers, and (2) Imperial — 
which shall also be controlled by the Ministers, but 
subject to the supervision of the Secretary of State 
and the British Parliament. 

Tlie Ministry of the Government of India shall 
consist of a Mme Minister and at least seven 
^linisters. 

The portfolios of the Imperial subjects shall be 
entrusted to the Executive Councillors, half of whom 
shall be Indians and the other half Europeans. 

The Parliament of India shall consist of the 
Governor-General, the Upper Chamber of the 
Central Government, and the House of Represen- 
tatives, as in tlie Dominions. 

The Governor-General shall give his assent to or 
withhold it from Bills passed by the House, but he 
shall not interfere with matters which do not affect 
Imperial interests. 

The relation between the tivo Houses of the Ceniral 
Govemment shall be definitely specified in the new 
Government of India Act so as to avoid deadlocks, 
especially in financial matters. 

r//c Position and Powers of the Governor-General. 
Tlie^ position of the Governor-General shall be 
to the position of the Governor-General of 
Canada. He shall have poiver of ordinance-making, 
ivhich shall be exercised only under extraordinary 
conditions, but he shall not have the right of certifi- 
cation. 


ndation between the Central and the Provincial 
Governments. The extent of the power of super- 
intendence, direction and control of the Central 
Government can be determined only after careful 
investigation. 


FeUera! India. The Indian National Congress 
fears that a Federal India may not be a success and 
^vould prefer a Unitary Govemment. Bearing in 
mind the multifarious differences and conflicting 
interests which characterise this country, we prefer 
a I'cderal to a Unitary Govemment for this country 
Powerful influences may turn a Unitary Govemment 
to an autocratic one. A Federated India is a more 
logical growth of the present sy.stom than Unitary 
Gm-emment Federation has led to the wealth and 
miliiencc of the United States of America, There is 
no rea.son why the United States of India should not 
bring prosperity to the country. 

The Courts and Judiciary. There shall be a Supreme 


Court in India to which appeals from the Provincial 
High Courts shall lie. Judges of this Court shall he 
appointed by His Majesty the King, and they shall 
hold office during His Majesty's pleasure. Judges 
of this Court should have practised at the Bar for 
not less than seven years, at least three of which 
having been spent at the Bar in India. The powers 
of this Court shall be decided by His Majesty, while 
its jurisdiction shall be determined by the Central 
Government of India. 

There shall be a right of appeal from the Supreme 
Court in India to the ICing in Council under conditions 
specified in the Judicial Committee Act. 

The majority of Judges of all courts shall be 
recruited from the Bar, five years’ practice at the Bar 
being the minimum qualification. We specially 
urge the claims of Indian Christian larvyers in tlie 
matter of appointments to the judiciary. 

No officer of Government shall hold judicial and 
executive powers at the same time. These tivo 
powers should be separated rvithout any delay. 

Justice in British India. Justice shall be dispensed 
in India with an even hand. There shall be no 
distinction between man and man. 

The freedom of speech and the freedom of the 
press, the elementary rights of all self-respecting 
peoples, shall not be denied to India, 

No man shall be arrested and kept in custody 
longer than a week without a trial. Eveiy accused 
person shall be informed of the nature of the charge 
against him within tiveniy-four hours after his 
arrest, and every opportunity shall be given to liim 
to defend himself. 


Defence of India. It is a discredit to the citizen 
of any country that he has no share in its defence. 
More is tbe pity when he is denied this privilege. 
Apart even from this, a sound military training has 
physical and moral value in the development of a 
nation. Educated young India ought to be given 
the chance of choosing the army as a career. The 
^ucated youth of this country has verq’ limited scope 
for the choice of a profession. This defect would be 
remedied if the Army and the Navy ate thrown open 
to desennng young men of this country. There are 
many Indian Christian young men who have the 
abilities and tlie inclination for a military career but 
are dem'ed entrance into the army. Large numbers 
M our Community have served the country and the 
Empire on many a battiefieid in the Great War, and 
not a few of them have laid down their lives. We 
feel that the time has come for throwing open the 
commissioned ranks of the Army and the Navy to 
deserving young Indians. 

We feel very strongly that the Government should 
dovm the mode.st recommendations 
of the Skeen Committee. We expect that the whole 
quesfaon would be reconsidered and that the recom- 
mendations of tire Skeen Committee would be given 
effect to without delay. ° 


social progress %n British India, India has had a 
chequered history. Many influences, indigenous and 
loreign, have affected Indian society in the past, and 

i2 day. Differences 

reciting from the existence of many reffgioiis faiths 
and social orders have not disappeared. Bearing 
the same political burdens and sharing in the samI 
poUtical privileges will, in course of time, bring the 
vanons -communities of this country together and 
ensure national solidarity. The caste system, which 
of the most distressing features of Indian 
i-^? in a division of labour. 

IiiCTeasing pohbcal responsibilities ore likely to effect 
^visions apart from caste differences, and the barriers 
which appear insurmountable may become 
riwS mfluence of the West in this 

has been most helpful. One unified Indian 
society may be more than the dream of the optimist. 

The stattis and position oj India in the Empire. 
In area and pollution India occupies the first Jilace 
m tlie Bntisli Empire, but this place has not been 
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given to it yet. A Federal India may reach that 
position. But the least that can be granted to 
India is a position similar to that of any of the 
Dominions. 

The Position of the Services. 

The Indian Civil Service. It ought to be said to 
the lasting honour of the Indian Civil Ser\’ice tliat 
much of lyhat India has achieved in the fields of 
politics and education she owes directly or indirectly 
to the Indian Civil Service, That service has 
maintained without a break the traditions of British 
justice and sense of fair play all through tlie changing 
conditions of this country. But tlie members of this 
serWee have, for long, been holding almost autocratic 
powers. Such powers might have been necessary 
in the past. But times have changed, and the angle 
of vision of the Civil Service also must undergo a 
change. If the members of the Indian Civdl Serv'icc 
will realise that they are the servants of the country, 
and give of theirbestungrudgingly, they will conlnbute 
in a larger measure to the gro^vth and progress ol the 
country than in the past. 

In the matter of recruitment to the Service, we 
would urge two considerations, viz. (1) There ought 
to be steady increase in the number of Indians, and 

(2) The qualifications shall be both intellectual and 
moral. We might suggest a character test, should 
such a test be possible. 

Other All-India Services. All appointments to the 
All-India services shall be made by a body specially 
appointed for that purpose. The Legislature of the 
Central Government will appoint the members of 
such a Board. In every province there shall be a 
Committee appointed by the Provincial Legislature. 
These committees shall nominate candidates for the 
All-India services and choose candidates for the 
Provincial services. The central staff selection 
board shall not ordinarily appoint to the AU-India 
services candidates not recommended by the 
Provincial committees. 

In order to secure the representation of minority 
communities in these services, preference ought to 
be given to candidates belonging to such communities, 
other things being equal. 

In this connection we urge the claims of our 
Community, especially with reference to appoint- 
ments made to the provincial jiidiciar)\ 

I jidiauization . Indianization of all the depart- 
ments of public service, including the Army and Navy, 
is the ultimate end to be achieved. We desire to 
see this policy pursued steadily, and not by fits and 
starts and in answer to any agitation. 

The growth of Education. That education has 
advanced by leaps and bounds in the last decade or 
two is amply borne out by statistics. Yet a fringe 
of the country^ onlj' has been touched. Tlie masses 
still need schools. The introduction of free and 
compulsory Primary Education is the ciy’ing need of 
the country. Critics are again and again condemning 


the methods of education and the system 
of education in vogue in this country. But 
few of the critics have quite realised where the 
fundamental weakness of Indian education lies. 
Unle.ss a better t^'pe of teachers is secured, education 
Is bound to fail in spite of new methods. And a 
better type of teachers cannot Ikj obtained unless 
better terms arc oflercd to them. An elcmcntaiy’ 
.school teacher is paid Ic.ss than a coachman, and a 
teacher of tlic secondary' grade is paid only as much 
as a postman. And these teachers arc expected to 
possess a certain standard of general educational 
qualification and have to undergo a couple of years’ 
professional training. Besides, they arc expected 
to be a pattern to their pupils in cverj' respect. The 
graduate teachers in secondary scliools and members 
of college stafTs are not treated any better. In India 
education is neglected to a culpable extent. 

In this countiy’, and especially in this province, 
education is largely in the hands of private agencies. 
Aided schools are larger in number than State- 
managed ones. And yet tliese generous priv'atc 
agencies arc not given the support that they need. If 
the present state of affairs is permitted to continue, 
many aided institutions will perish for lack of funds. 

We suggest the following remedies : 

(1) The immediate revision of the grant-in-aid 
code, providing for a Government grant to each 
aided institution equal to the difference between its 
fee-income and its expenditure. 

(2) Introduction of scales of salaries for teachers 
of all grades, these scales being double what are in 
force at present. 

(3) Revision of rules regarding recognition of 
aided schools and colleges, making it obligatorj' on 
the part of the managements to guarantee 

{a) security'- of tenure, 

(^) adoption of Government scales of salaries, and 
(c) steady Indianization of the staff. 

(4) Appointment of only teachers of considerable 
experience as Inspectors, fifty per cent, of these posts 
being reserved for experienced headmasters of aided 
schools. 

About eighty per cent, of the educated men and 
women of onr Community arc, as has been said 
before, teachers, and we would urge their claims to 
be appointed to responsible positions in the Govern- 
ment educational department. 

Wc demand a thorough investigation into the 
educational needs of the country. The reforms wo 
liave urged would mean a much larger expenditure 
on education than is provided for in the present 
Budgets. But what additional money may liavc to 
be spent now w'ill conic back as saving on the 
expenditure for sanitation, medical relief, and police. 
When the masses are educated and a large majority 
arc given a University’ training, public morality will 
improve and social evils disappear. It is the duty 
of a ci\'ilized Govemniciit to make education the 
first charge on its revenues. 


Deputation from the Indian Christian Association, Madras. 

(Colonel Lane-Fon in the Chair). 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Rao Bahadur PAUL APPASWAMY, M.A., LL.B. 
(Spokesman). 

Dr. A. C. ASIRVADHA NADAR. 

Mr. S. BALASINGAM SATYA NADAR, M.A. 

Mr. 0. F, E. ZACHARIAS, B.A. 

Mr. y. DEVANESAN, F.C.I. 


225. The Chairman : * * * May X ask 

first of all whether you represent only the Protestant 
side or have you any Roman Catliolics among your 
members ? — ^Vc represent only the Protestant com- 
munity’. 

220. You have no Roman Catholic members ? 
—No. 

227. Arc there any' otiicr denominations ? — Wc 
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represent all tiie Protestant denominations ; all 
Christians except Catholics. 

228. You have 450 members ? — Yes. 

229. On the question of franchise your view is 
that there should be an additional, educational, 
qualification lor the vote ? — ^\Ve are very anxious 
about that point, because the special qualification 
of the community is that it has taken full advantage 
of the opportunities for education now available ; 
there are large numbers of graduates in the com- 
munity who do not have votes at present. We 
want tliem to be given votes, so that they may 
bring their education and trained intelligence to 
bear upon matters of government. 

230. You mean there are a great many graduates 
who do not possess the property qualification ? 
— Yes. 


231. You would put it solely on the basis of 
literacy ? — No ; on some qualification midway 
bet^veen mere literacy and graduation, such as the 
passing of the School Final examination. 

232. Would you admit some property qualifica- 
tion ? — In addition to the usual or existing property 
qualification, we want the vote for all who have 
reached a certain educational standard. 

233. Sir A. P. Pairo : That is for the Christian 
constituencies ? — Yes. I may mention here tliat 
we have 4,000 graduates in our community, while 
the great non-Brahmin community has only about 
8,000 ; but, it so happens, we arc nothing like pro- 
portionately represented in the legislative council. 

234. The Chairman : That is rather a different 
point, is not it ? You limit your suggestion about 
making literacy a qualification to the Christian 
community ? — ^Ve are speaking mainly about 
Christians ; as it is, the non-Christians’ electorate is 
very large, and if an additional qualification was 
introduced probably it would become very much 
larger ; but in our community the electorate is only 
about 5,000 in each electoral district, and so it admits 
of expansion. 

236. I see you say you have found that a system 
of communal representation on the basis of separate 
electorates has not been successful in the case of 
Jndian Christians, and has led to friction between 

the Roman Catholics and the Protestants ? On 

that point I should like the permission of the Con- 
ference to modify what is said in the Memorandum. 
Since this Memorandum was submitted we have 
taken the views of a large number of people belonging 
to community, and especially of some leaders, 
and I have now been instructed to say that we would 
much rather have the present communal electorate 
system continued, in preference to any other method 
of election. 


236. In the Memorandum I see you advocate a 
system of reservation of seats ? — We do not stand 
by that now. 

237. You wish to \rithdraw that ?— Yes. I am 
instructed to ask for communal electorates. 

288. You prefer the present system to remain, in 
spite of possible differences bet^veen sections of your 
community .? — In regard to those differences I want 
to make a suggestion to which the Catholics are also 
agreeable. It is this. Friction has arisen because 
Christian constituencies 
atnolic candidates usually come in by election as 
catholics are in the majority; it is only in one 
constituency that the Protestants arc in a majority. 
Ue propose, in agreement with the Catholics (I 
pclieye the Catholic representatives ^viU support ns 
m this wlicn they come before you), tliat the whole 
Residency should be divided into at least three 
Christian constituencie.s, each to return one Protestant 
and one Catholic. 

280. That is an agreement you have come to 
between you ?- — ^Ycs. 

240 It sounds a very sensible one ?— There have 
been three legislative councils so far. In each 
msbanco when the Protestants have been in a 
tlie Government has nominated Catholics 
to make up the balance, and vice versa. Instead of 


artificially making up the balance like that, tve 
propose a regular arrangement by tvhich each con- 
stituenej’’ (whether there are three or four or more) 
returns a Protestant and a Catholic. 

241. That sounds a very admirable and much more 
dignified arrangement. I notice on page 322 of your 
Memorandum you say j-our representation is not 
sufficient, and you claim you arc entitled to nine 
seats. You say you are 3.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion and you have 5.5 per cent of the seats on the 
council. It seems to me that it is not an inadequate 
representation, but yon are not satisfied with it, 
and you say you ought to have nine seats ? — This is 
a point on which we are very keen, so I want to 
address the Conference with some particularity about 
it. The Conference will notice that the Muham- 
madans are just twice as numerous as ourselves ; 
they are 0.5 per cent of the total population, and 
they get 13.5 per cent of the membership of tlie 
council, whereas we, who are 3.2 per cent of the 
population, get only 5.6 per cent. If I may put it 
in figures, their numbers in this Presidency are just 
2,800,000, and we are just about half that. Looking 
at that proportion, if they are to have 13 seats, we 
should have 7, but there are other considerations 
which we should like to urge. I talm it the Muham- 
madans are given rather more representation than 
they are entitled to numerically because they are' a 
minority community, and are likely to go to the wall 
unless they are adequately represented. We are 
still further in a minoritj’’ : of the three great forms 
of faith. Hindus are ninety per cent of the population, 
Muhammadans about six per cent and we are about 
three per cent. 

242. These figures are all in your Memorandum, 
so we have got them ?— Yes. A further considera- 
tion I want to mention is that in the matter of 
education we are very much more likely to help 
efficiently ^ in matters of administration than other 
communities because of the very large advance in 
education which, as I have pointed out, our com- 
munity has made. I have already mentioned that 
we have 4,000 graduates as against 6,000 in the 
non-Brahmin community. The Muhammadans have 
only 500 graduates. In regard to simple literacy, 
both in English and the vernaculars, our people are 
very much ahead of the Muhammadans. Furtlier 
as a community wo stand for peace : and if Hindus 
and Moslems are in conflict, wo will be the only 
persons interested in keeping the peace. 

2-13. 1 think the Conference will probably feel 
there is something to be said for your claim on the 
ground of having better education, but as regards 
your claim that because tlie Muhammadans are 
given representation in excess of their proportion of 
the population therefore you ought to have it on 
the same basis, is not it obvious that if every minority 
community claimed a much larger percentage than 
it was entitled to there would be no room left for 
the majority at all ? At present the Hindus form 
8y per cent of the population and have a representa- 
bon of only C5 per cent. MTiat do you think the 
Hindus will say if every minority community takes 
the view you put forward ? — I do not claim larger 
representation merely because the Muhammadans 
have larger representation, but on the ground that 
we are a separate communitj-, and the principle 
behind all tliesc legislative councils is that no com- 
munity should be bound by laws to which it is not 
community should have an 
effective voice m making the laws by which it is 
going to be bound, and if our minority is given 
representotion only jn proportion to its numbers its 
rcpresentetion wiU be so ineffective that in any 
conflict Its interests will go to the wall, so that it i's 
no good giving us representation. Communities 
ought also to have representation according to their 
value or importance and the place they fill in public 
life. A community hkc ours which is in the fore- 
front of matters of education, which has done much 
TO elevate and educate the lower classes and served 
to interpret the West to the East, the Englishmen 
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and his ideals to the Oriental, ought not to be placed 
in such a position that they do not count for anv- 
thing. 

244. Let us now come to the next point about 
adequate representation on self-governing bodies. 

You do not say how you propose to get it ? All 

that we can say is that in every taluk board or 
district board where Christians are to be found in 
considerable numbers they should be given one 
elected seat at least. As a matter of fact we have 
not actually suffered much by the present S 5 rstcm 
because a fair number of Christians do get elected 
to taluk boards and municipalities, but in a time of 
conflict, or in a time when communal feelings run 
high, one can imagine a Christian not getting any 
seat at all. So in any. taluk or sub-di\nsion where 
the Christians are to be found in considerable numbers 
a certain proportion, say 10 per cent of the scats 
should be reserved for them. 

The Chairman : Then you go on to deal with the 
general constitution and on that subject we had 
evidence from a great many deputations and it has 
been the main thing we have been considering all 
through. 

245. Mr. Cadogan : On page 321 you say, 
“ Educationally, the Indian Cliristian communitj^ 
“ is ahead practically of every otlier community 

in this province, and yet it is not represented in 

the higher ranks of public service proportionately 
” to its educational qualifications." But surely 
the public services are open to your community ? 
— ^They are open, but we are getting nothing like 
the proportion to which we arc entitled in the higher 
ranks of the public service, 

24G. Why not ? — In tlie matter of appointments, 
the appointing authorities yield to the community 
which pulls tlie strongest weight and as we arc a 
minority community we scarcely pull any weight. 

247. There is a prejudice against you ? — ^Thcrc is, 
very distinctly. Not only prejudice, but as wc do 
not have sufficient people of influence we do not 
get a large enough number of our people in the 
higher branches of public service. Take, for instance, 
the people who have got B.L. degrees. We have got 
five times as many people who have got the B.L. 
degree as compared to the Muhammadans aud yet 
they hold exactly the same number of appointments 
as we hold in the judicial service. In fact, I have 
heard a European say that he would mucli prefer 
to be a Muhammadan, because lie will then get into 
the higher ranks more easily. In fact, men of very 
much less qualification from other commuuitie.s 
do get in and those of us who have got higher 
qualifications are left behind. 

248. You say on page 325 " In order to secure the 
" representation of minority communities in Uicsc 
" ser\'ices, preference ought to be given to candidates 
" belonging to such communities, other things being 
" equal." Why ? — ^^Ve do not want more than what 
wc arc numerically entitled to, that is, according to 
the number of educated men in our community. 

249. Khan Bahadur Khalif-uUlah^Sahib : Comparing 
the Jloslem representation and Christian representa- 
tion in this province, you have been saying that you 
are not adequately represented proportionately, 
Alay I know if in addition to the five seats which you 
get by election you have not been given one or two 
seats more by nomination consistently in all the three 
councils ? — In the last t^vo councils we have had t\vo 
nominated members, but they were nominated to 
represent otlier interests. Of the two people wlio 
are there now the one represents railway and labour 
and the other the depressed classes. They have 
nothing to do witli the Christians and they arc not 
put there as representatives of Christians at all. 

250. But the fact remains that there are two 
more Christians nominated in addition to the five 
elected ? — ^Because our community has got many 
educated people the Government find it easy to get 
representatives from our community, 

231. In the matter of scrs’ices you have .been 
saying that there arc not the same number of 


Christians in the public scrN’iccs as the Nluhain- 
madans ? — In the higher branches of the public 
service. I can give the exact figures. Of the 
ga 2 etted posts the Muhammadans are holding OS 
and the Indian Christians 125, while of the higher 
posts, wc are holding 30 and tlic Muhammadans 32. 

252. So far as the population is concerned the 
Muhammadans are double your number ? — Yes. 

253. And in spite of that they arc holding only 
as many' posts in the higher services as the Indian 
Cliristians ? — Yes. But in literacy and education 
we are far in advance of tliem ; as regards law 
graduates for example, as I have mentioned already* 
we have five times as many law graduates as tlicrc 
are among the Muhammadans. As for ordinary* 
graduates we have got 4,200 graduates, while the 
Muhammadan.s have 500 only. 

254. Do you concede that the jVruhammadans 
have a better history* and political importance ? 
— ^Antiquarian considerations arc very* good from the 
point of view of sentiment, but they* should not 
weigh in matters of the Government. 

255. jMr. Thomas : As rogairls the education of 
women I suppose the Indian Christian women stand 
far above all other communities ? — Looking at tlie 
figures I find that among tlie Muhammadans and 
Hindus there is one woman educated for every ten 
men educated, whereas in the case of Christians 
tliere is one woman educated for every* two men 
educated. 

25C. How many women*s institutions in this 
Presidency* are manned by women teachers ? — Not 
only the missionary colleges and schools, but also the 
Government institutions have got Christian women 
teachers, and most of the Inspectresses arc also 
ChristiaDS. 

257. The mission institutions in the Presidency 
are also educating all classes of people, in primary, 
secondary and college institutions ? — Yes. That 
is another reason why we are asking for adequate 
representation. Wc very much fear that the large 
opportunities of education that arc now avaikable in 
the country owing to Christian missions may be cut 
short if, owing to any wave of feeling against tlic 
Christians, grants to maintain these institutions arc 
not given and Christian institutions arc snuffed 
out or starved. Even now very often a taluk board 
or district board starts a school just close to where 
a Christian school is already in existence and the 
Christian school is snuffed out. That sort of fear 
wc undoubtedly have ; adequate representation in 
the legislative councils would help us to make a 
stand for the continuance of the existing schools 
or the increase of them. 

258. One of the things which the mission institu- 
tions stipulate is to give Christian religious education 
in the schools ? — Most Christian institutions (except 
Catholic schools) give religious instruction. 

259. And there is a growing tendency* not to give 
public support for such institutions as give religious 
instruction ? — -There was a movement some time ago 
that pupils who go to Christian schools should have 
the option of saying whctlier they would attend the 
religious instruction or not. That was about six or 
seven y'cars ago. But I do not hear much cry 
about that now, but at any moment it may* rise 
again. 

2f»0. Is that one of the reasons why* you ask for 
adequate representation in the council ? — We feel 
that public education, which is the thing which has 
been the main plank among Christians, would suffer 
greatly* if tlicre is no adequate representation in the 
legislative council. Our mission schools and the 
grants made to them would suffer if a majority 
Community* makes up its mind that they have no 
reason to exist. 

261. In tlie constitution of the present council 
there is a certain official hloc which may* be expected 
fo hold tlie scales even among the various com- 
munities ; is that so ? — Yes. At prc.scnt, Uiough an 
European official is supposed to be neutral, wc 
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know that he at least see that no harm or injnry 
is done to the minority community, 

2G2. Colonel Lane-Fox (from the Chair) : You 
advocate in your memorandum the abolition of the 
ofScial bloc ? — Yes. I say that because it is going 
to be abolished we ought to be put in a stronger 
position, because the official bloc was helping us and 
standing behind us and will hereafter disappear. 

2G3. Mr. Thomas : Do you want representation 
in the Legislative Assembly ? — ^At present wc have 
no elected member at all. We have only one 
member who is nominated. For a community of 
5,000,000 in India I think this is not fair and just. 
We ought to have some elected members. Even on 
a numerical basis we are now entitled to three seats ; 
if the councils are enlarged we would like to have 
more. 

264^. You Joiow the Madras Government has issued 
a G.O. fixing certain proportions of all communities 
in the public services ? — Yes, according to the latest 
G.O. the Christians and Anglo-Indians together will 
have 10 per cent, of tlie appointments. 

205. Are you satisfied with being grouped together 
with Anglo-Indians ? — are very much dis- 
satisfied, because when an Anglo-Indian and an 
Indian Christian come into competition I feat the 
Indian Christian will not succeed. So we would 
rather like to be put on a separate footing, say 8 per 
cent, for the Indian Christians and 2 per cent, for 
the Anglo-Indians or something like that. 

260. You have stated that the Christian community 
is advanced educationally ? What is their economic 
condition ? — -I am afraid that the vast majority of 
our community’’ are still very poor, because many of 
them are still doing agricultural work. Whereas 
among the Hindus 8 per cent, of the people have the 
property qualification, only 1 per cent, among the 
Indian Christians have the property qualification. 
That shows that we arc at least twice as poor as the 
Hindu community. 


207. The Christian community has to meet social 
and religious disabilities ? — ^There are a number of 
social disabilities suffered by the depressed classes 
in this Presidency, and with one exception all these 
disabilities also apply to the Christians, vide my 
book. 

208. Sir Hari Singh Gotir : On page 822 you urge 
for reservation of scats. That is going back to 
communal representation. Would it not retard the 
growth of the party system ? — ^Wliat wc feel about it is 
that there would be injustice otherwise ; and 
probably also practical difficulties in the way of 
reservation of seats for Christians. This is the 
objection on principle. The Christian who is 
returned in a general electorate will be one who is 
acceptable to the general electorate, tliat is to the 
Hindus. He may not represent the Christian 
feeling at all. He may be a man who may be a 
Hindu in tone, in spirit and in thought. He may be 
unpopular among the Christians. He may be an 
excommunicated man. If on the principle I have 
enunciated a community should be bound by law to 
the making of which it is a party, it is better to 
make these people elected representatives who are 
acceptable to the community, and not people accept- 
able to somebody else. 

269. That is not certainly the view of the Christian 
community of Northern India. Mr. Chatterjee, who 
was speaking for them, has told us that he supported 
national claims in preference to claims of particular 
communities ? — I have got here the AU-India 
Memorandum submitted by them. I have marked 
two or three sentences therein. They say that they 
would want it as a future eventuality. But at 
present, they say, that if any other community is to 
have separate representation they should also like 
to have a communal electorate. 

270. Yon stand by that ? — ^Yes. 
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On behalf of the Catholic Indian Association of 
Southern India, we have the honour to present the 
Tklemorandum to the Indian Statutory' Commission. 

'Hiis Association, established in the year 1809, 
claims to represent the Catholic Christians of the 
Madras Presidency. It possesses the confidence of the 
Catholic Hierarchy and has for its President, His 
Grace the Most Pev, Hr. J. Aelen, till recently 
Archbishop of Madras, and has ever since its estab- 
lishment been recognised by Government as the 
representative of the Catholic population of this 
Presidency. 

This Association -welcomed the passing of the 
Government of India Act of 1919 as a first step on 
the road to Responsible Self-Government, the goal 
of Indian policy that was announced in tlie &mous 
declaration of August, 1917, made by the Secretary of 
State for India and accepted by the British Parlia- 
ment and people. 

While the Association and the community wliich 
it represents have co-operated with the Government 
and other political communities in the working of 
tlie Act of 1019, the Executive Committee is clearly 
of opinion (1) that the time has arrived for still 
further steps being taken in the direction of 
responsible self-government ; and (2) that the actual 
working of the constitution of 1919 during the past 
eight years has revealed defects which have 
prevented that constitution from working smoothly 
and realising tlie end of responsible self-government. 

This Committee would make its observations and 
recommendations on the various questions of the 
Indian constitutional problem under the headings 
indicated by the Statutory Commission in their 
invitation to submit memoranda published in the 
Gazette of India of March 10, 1928 (Notification 
Public No. F. 143/28). 

The Committee would like to preface its statement 
with the view that without losing sight of the needs 
and general progress of tlie country, its observations 
and recommendations would be made from the 
particular standpoint of Indian Christians of whom 
Catholics form, and are recognised to be, a political 
part. It would also introduce its statement %vith 
•the observation that the total number of Indian 
Christians is 1,327,215, of which the Indian Catholics 
are 730,911 ; and the total number of Christian 
voters is 24,800. 

1. The representative system as applied to British 
India. 

{a) The basis of the franchise. The committee arc 
of opinion that one basis of the franchise should 
continue to be a property qualification ; literacy in 
■the vernacular should be made an alternative 
electoral qualification. The property franchise might 
be slightly lowered although the present rate is low 
enough. 

Even ^^dth the present qualification, the committee 
think that the number of voters could be appreciably 
increased if Government take upon itself the duty 
of registra-tion of voters instead of leaving it to 
candidates and parties as at present. Under the 
present system it may be also pointed out -that the 
votes arc given to holders of pattas, and as the 
joint family system obtains even among Catholics 
in rural parts, a large estate may bear only one vote, 
while the number of managers and cultivators of 
the estate may be more than one. 

(h) Methods of election. The present system of 
communal electorate for the Indian Christians should 
be retained. 

In view of the large size of the average district 
and tlic lack of communications, the Committee 
would recommend that the district be divided into 
sub-districts or wards and each sub-district or ward 
be allowed to elect one member instead of the whole 
district being allowed to elect 2 or 3 members as at 
present. 

We think that for provincial and central legislative 


bodies the system of communal electorates should 
be preserved for the representation of particular and 
communal interests ; this system is not necessary 
for representation in local bodies like municipalities 
and district boards, as, with proper organisation and 
combination, it would be possible for Muhammadans 
and Cliristians to be elected- as tlicy have been, in 
the past, in this Presidency ; if the number of seats 
in these local bodies were considerably increased and 
properly *' redistributed," it would be possible to 
get most of the minori-t>' communities represented. 
As it would be desirable tliat, at one stage at least 
of Government, the largest number possible of people 
should have some share in the business of Govern- 
ment, we would advocate a very considerable lowering 
of the present franchise, i.e., any adult male occupying 
a part of a brick-built house in to'\\m or couii-try 
part should be given the right of electing to these 
local bodies. 

We would recommend that the direct methods 
should be introduced in all these elections ; the 
present system of indirect election to Uistrict Boards 
in Madras should be given up. 

Wc tliink that the pre-sent constituencies for 
Indian Christians are rather unwieldy, the central 
constituency lor instance including as many as nine 
districts. The number of Indian Christian con- 
stituencies electing members to the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council should be increased to ten, no Christian 
constituency being allowed to include more than 
three districts. We are of opinion that the strength 
of the Legislative Council should be increased to 
300. In which case, the Jiumber of Indian Christians 
should proportionately be increased. 

(e) The relationship between representative and 
constituents. In the opinion of this committee, the 
relations between members and their representatives 
are not what they should be ; on account of the 
large size of the constituency, the political indiflercncc 
of the people, the difiiculty of fi.xing responsibility 
under the present system of dyarchy, communication 
between member and constituent is infrequent and 
docs not lead to political education or training in 
responsibility in eitlier party. It is vert'- rarely 
that members tour their constituencies except at 
election time. Especially in Indian Christian con- 
stituencies. including si.x or seven districts this 
communication is even more difficult nnd infrequent. 

(d) The groxvth of parties. Tlic party system has 
little chance of establishing itself in this Presidency 
on account of — 

(I) The difiiculty of fixing rcsponsibiIit 3 ’ under 
dj’arcUj', (2) tlie anti-Brahmin feeling resulting from 
the monopoly of political power the Bralimins 
which has brought into existence in Madras ever 
since the Reform a non-Brahmin party, called the 
Justice party, which has refused up to the present 
to admit Brahmins as its members, (3) the refusal 
of the Swarajists to accept office giving them an 
electoral advantage to obtain which other parties 
are tempted to drop their original principles and 
form themselves into a more or less permanent 
opposition to tlie Executive Government ; thus in 
IVIadras the Justice party has been obliged to jettison 
one or other of its old political j^rinciples of con- 
serv^ative progress and co-operation with the Govern- 
ment, (4) the scramble for appointments, either paid, 
as in the judiciary, or honorary, as memberships 
and presidentships of local bodies, school committees, 
temple committees, which results in indi\*idiial mem- 
bers of parties changing their political creed, to gain 
tlie favour of the Minister who luis such appointments 
in his gift. (5) Catholics have to this extent contri- 
buted to the growth of the part^’ system, that they arc 
to be found in almost all the political parties in Madras. 

(e) The growth of informed public opinion. Tlicrc 
is onl^’^ one English weekly for Catholics in Madras 
which deals with political questions ; the vernacular 
papers hardly concern themselves with j>olitical 
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questions ; the political opinion that expresses itself 
in the press and on the platform is confined to the 
educated minority ; in regard to general^ public 
opinion there is very little of it in tlie districts ; 
there are ver^' few district vernacular papers. 
Administrative policies of the future miglit -well aim 
at the provocation of public opinion in the rural 
parts by the use of the district gazettes as media for 
publicity propaganda on behalf of Government. 

(/) Noviinaiion of officials and non-officials as 
additional menibers of elected bodies. The number of 
officials belonging to the permanent service of 
Government nominated to legislative bodies ought 
to be considerably diminished or even abolished ; 
administrative experience ought to spread among 
the elected non-officials who should as secretaries 
or under-secretaries take the place of the present 
officials partially in the central and provincial 
}egisls.tures ; in \occd bodies nn oiSciai or two tnay 
be kept to bring into contact the official and non- 
official agencies of Government, 

2. The suitability of existing areas for legislative 
and administrative purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions ; — 

(a) Local self-governnient. The present local areas 
would be manageable if only the communications 
by road were developed ; the lack of village roads 
connecting villages with first and second-class 
roads is a great obstacle to the progress of villages 
and to administrative efficiency. 

{b) Provincial. In the INladras Presidency, we 
think Coorg is advanced enough to have self- 
governing institutions introduced to a partial extent ; 
with regard to proposals for division of existing 
provinces, we are against any such divisions being 
based on linguistic grounds ; for we think that would 
be a backward step and strengthen that tendency 
towards division which has been the bane of Indian 
political life : we are against the division of the 
Madras Presidency into Andlvra and Tamil pro- 
vinces, as the interests of administrative efficiency 
do not require it. 

3. Local self-governing bodies. 

(a) ConstitiUion. They ought to be almost wholly 
elected except for a very few to ensure the proper 
representation of depressed classes. 

ip) functions. There is no need for adding to 
tlicir prc.sent functions. 

(c) liclalionship iviih officials of Proin}icial Govern- 
ment. One official, generally the collector of the 
district or his deputy ought to be a member of these 
local bodies to ensure harmony and efficiency in 
administration. 

(d) Control by Provhjcial Government. The present 
control ought to be relaxed and local bodies given 
a free hand in administration within the scope of 
their powers liable to punishment by suspension in 
the case of'gross maladministration. 

(e) Finance. Tlie powers of taxation of local bodies 
ought to be increased. 

4. The Provincial Government. 

(fl) ConsHtitiion. The time has come for making 
Provincial Government wholly or almost wholly 
“responsible." All subjects except perhaps J-aw 
and Order should be transferred to IMinistcrs 
responsible to the legislature which is in turn 
responsible to tlie people. 

{b) Dyarchy. Dyarchy, although workable with 
goodwill on all sides, has not succeeded in teaching 
responsibility, as responsibility has been difficult to 
fix on account of a common purse and common 
legislative council and one half of the Executive 
not being responsible to the legislative council ; 
whatever development takes place. Dyarchy should 
be scrapped ; whatever degree or extent of 
responsible self-government is granted, it should 
he rca^ and cficctivo ; this can be done only by tlie 
responsible ministry being made responsible to a 
wholly elected legislature and hy its having a purse 
of its own and a civil scr\'ice amenable to its control 
and discipline. 

(c) Position and Powers of Governor. In view of the 


la.rge measure of self-government advocated in {a) 
and (6) the Governor for the defence of minorities or 
administrative reasons should have a real power of 
veto; if Law and Order are not “transferred,” 
he should administer it through an Executive Council 
Tcsponsiblc to him and through him to the Central 
Government and British Parliament ; to provide 
against obstructive tactics and deadlocks, the 
Governor should have real powers of administration 
of taxation and collection of revenue, in case the 
Ministers and the Legislative Council refuse to 
function. .... 

(e) Relationship of Ministers to each other. Joint 
and collective responsibility must be insisted on 
from the beginning as in Madras, and not left to tlie 
will of particular Governors as in Bombay, Dnited 
Provinces, etc. 

[f) Growth of party system in the Provincial Councils. 
A)reeidy dealt irith in I (e). 

is) Working of particular departments. No observa- 
tions to oiler. 

(/i) Classification into reserved and transferred 
subjects. All subjects should be transferred except 
Law and Order (i.e. police). 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. The Com- 
mittee is strongly of opinion that Second Chambers 
should be established in the provinces, if full pro- 
vincial self-government is to be granted ; the pro- 
vincial legislature will become very powerful nnd its 
power in the interests of liberty ought to be divided 
and distributed ; the governor's power of veto is 
not enough, it ought to be supported and backed up 
by the power of possible veto of a Second Chamber. 
To secure full representation of the provinces also, 
Second Chambers are desirable. Minorities, interests 
and individuals also which cannot find their way 
into the more popular branch of the legislature 
ought to find a place in it. Moreover, if ” law and 
order ” are not to be transferred, this Second Chamber 
would be the forum in which the acts and policy of 
this branch of administration could be surveyed 
and discussed by the representatives of the people. 

(J) Question of Provincial Autonomy. Provincial 
autonomy in our opinion means not only responsible 
go\’^ernment, i.e., the responsibility of a provincial 
executive to the provincial legislature and electorate ; 
it means also freedom in ordinary circumstances from 
tlie jurisdiction of the Central Government in regard 
to all transferred subjects, but as a perfect division 
of subjects is not possible, the Central Government 
may be given the power of putting an end to dead- 
loclcs and conflicts of jurisdiction. 

(/f) and (/) Finances of Provincial Government and 
Financial Control. A joint purse has not allowed 
responsibility to be easily fixed ; if there arc to be 
reserved and transferred halves of the Executive, 
they ought each to have their own revenues and full 
power of control over their expenditure. 

5. The Central Government. 

{a) Constitution. In view' of the incomplete 
political unity of the c6untrj% the lack of a real 
national army and a national civil service, it would 
not be possible to introduce complete “responsibility” 
• in the Central Government ; but some measure of 
responsibility must be introduced if only to avoid 
the “ impasse ” at which the relations bet^veen an 
almost wholly elected legislature and an “ irremov- 
able ” and “irresponsible” Executive have arrived. 
Wc would recommend that the subjects of Education, 
Agriculture, Industry and Law be transferred to an 
Executive responsible to a wholly elected Legislative 
Assembly, while the subjects of Army, Foreign and 
*' political ” relations, Railways and Commerce may 
be retained in the hands of an Executive Council 
and responsible to the Secretary of State for India 
and the British Parliament as now. The Council of 
State would serve as the forum of discussion for 
Biesc branches of administration. Each half of the 
Central Government would have its own Finance 
^linistrj*’ and purse. 

(fc) Position and Powers of the Governor-General. 
His power of veto ought to be real ; he ought not 
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to continue to be his own Foreign Secretary' as at 
present. 

(c) Governor Ge7terars Execufivc Co»«ci7. We 
think that all the Executive Councillors except those 
in charge of the Army and Foreign relations ought 
to be Indians ; the Commander-in-Chief ought to be 
replaced by a civilian Executive Councillor ; the 
practice of Secretaries having access to the Governor 
should cease ; the Executive Council should be a 
real Cabinet ; and all relations between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India should 
be with tlie Governor-General in Council. 

(rf, e and /) already dealt with in 6 and c, 

(g) Relationship beitvee.71 the two Houses. They 
ought to have equal and co-ordinate powers except 
that money bills should be initiated in the popular 
Legislature. 

0. Relationship bet^vcen Central and Provincial 
Governments in regard to : — 

(rt) The c.xteni of power of superintendence, etc. 
Jurisdiction only in extraordinary cases to prevent 
deadloclcs or in All-India interests. 

(6) The Classification of Subjects. The present 
classification may continue. 

(c) Pinancial Relations. Freedom and autonomy 
of each Government ought to be the rule with 
separate purses ; provincial contributions ought to 
go, the Central Government having the residuary 
power of taxation. 

7. The Courts and the Judiciary, 

A Supreme Court ought to be established in India 
to promote the legal unity of the country. We do 
not think the courts ought to have jurisdiction over 
constitutional questions. 

8. Tiie Constitutional Problem in regard to : — 
(a) Law and Order in British India. Law and 

Order cannot be " transferred ” in the Central 
Government till the army becomes really national, 
and political unity more complete than it is now ; 
till Law and Order is transferred in the Central 
Government, it would be difficult to transfer it in 
the provinces. 

(fc) Jtisiice in British India. In view of the 
present position and power of the Bar, recruitment 
to all courts may be made mainly if not wholly from 
the Bar. 

(c) Defence of India. India cannot be really self- 
governing till it is largely dependent for its national 
defences on itself. The gradual conversion of the 
present racial armies into a real national army and 


the Indianisation of the superior cadre of officers 
must be taken in hand and achieved as soon as 
possible. 

{d) Social progress in British India. Political 
progress is dependent on social progress. Much 
more may be done by legislation and administration 
to speed up social progress than has been done in 
the past. 

(^•) Federation in India. On account of the 
unequal political development of the various pro- 
vinces, and the position of the Native States, the 
establishment of Federal System of Government 
would be difficult in India. Till tlie provinces of 
British India and the Native States reacli an equally 
advanced stage of political progress, the question of 
federation will not become practical and actual. 

(f) The Status and Position of India in the British 
Empire. Geography and the politics of the Middle 
Far East make it imperative tliat India should 
continue to be part of the British Empire. The 
position it acquired by the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles makes her Imperial status equal to tliat 
of the self-governing dominions whatever her intcnial 
constitution may be. 

9. The relationship beriveen the Central Govern- 
ment, the Secretary of State and the British Parlia- 
ment. 

As the Central Government becomes more and 
more responsible and to that extent the control of 
the Secretary of State of India and the British 
Parliament will dimmish. 

10. The position of the Services. 

(a) and (6) The rate of Indianisation of these 
Services will have to be considerably accelerated, if 
responsible self-government is to be reached within 
a reasonable period of time. 

{c) Provincial Service must be largely indianised 
in all transferred departments. 

{d) Question of recruitment. The Secretary of 
State should cease recruiting in all transferred 
departments. Provincial Civil Sendee Commissions 
should be established on the model of the present 
Public Service Commission. 

{e) Indianisation. Already dealt with in {a and b). 

11. The Growth of Education. 

The Commission is expected to make a special 
announcement as to tliis branch of inquirj’. And 
the Executive Committee will submit a separate 
^Memorandum when that announcement is made. 


Afternoon. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission (except Sir John Simon and Lord Burnham), of the Central 
Committee (except Raja Nawab Alt Khan, Mr. Kikabiiai Premchand and Sardar Shivdev Sindh 
Uberoi), and of the Madras Provtncial Co.mmittee. 

(In the Absence of the Chairman, Colonel Lane-Fo.x Occupied the Chair), 


Indian Association o£ Southern India. 


Deputation from the Cathohe 

The depufafion consfslcd of : — 

Mr. S. ARPUDHASA.MV UDEYAR, B.A„ L.T., 
M.L.C., Professor, St. Joseph's College, Trichino- 
poly. 

Rao Bahadur A. T. PANNIRSELVAM, Barristcr-af- 
Law, President, District Board, Tanjore. 


Mr. V. S. MANIKAM, B.A., B.L., Vakil, Dindlgul. 
Mr. S. J. RATNASAMY, M.A., B.L., Vakil, 
Tricliinopoly. 

Mr. D. XAVIER, Municipal Councillor, Mayavaram. 
Mr. A. S. GNANAPREGASAM PILLAI, Retired 
Police Officer, Madras. 
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Mr. BASHYAM PAPPIAH NAIDU, Shrotriemdar, 
Pannur, Chingleput District. 

Mr. MALAVARAPPU PAPPIAH NAIDU, Merchant 
and Honorary Secretary, Agricultural Bank, 
Kilacherri, Chingleput District. 

Mr. P. CHINNAPPA REDDY, Mlrasdar, Phirangl- 
puram, Guntur District. 

Mr. M. P. A. TAMBY, Professor of Latin and 
French, Delegue de I'AIliance francalse, Hon. 
Secretary of the Catholic Indian Association of 
South India. 

Rao Sahib Dr. D. R. COLACO, Secretary, South 
Canara Catholic Association. 

Dr. L. P. FERNANDES, Vice-President of the 
South Canara Catholic Indian Association, and 
Municipal Councillor. 

Mr. M. S. SRESHTA, B.A., Barristcf-at-Law, 
Retired C.C.S. 

Rev FATHER R. F. C. MASCARENHAS, Consular 
of the Diocesan CouncU, Mangalore. 

1. The Chairtuan (Colonel Lane-Fox) : 1 under- 

stand that iSlT. Udeyar is to be the spokesman of the 
deputation, and that you represent the Catholic 
Indian Association of South India ? — (Mr. Udeyar) 
Yes, sir. 

2. We have got your memorandum and I will just 
go through some of the points contained therein. I 
see that there are 730.011 Roman Catholics out of 
1,327,215 Indian Christians in the Presidency ? — 
Yes, sir. 

8. So you are a little more than half of the total 
number of Indian Christians, and I gather Hiat your 
body is entirely composed of Roman Catholic Indian 
Christians I — Yes, sir. 

4. You suggest that the property franchise might 
be lowered ? — It might be slightly lowered. At 
present it is RslO in rural areas while it is Rs3 in 
urban and miinicipal areas. It may be brought 
down to, say Rs8 in rural areas. 

6. You think on the whole that the present rate 
is low ? — Yes, sir. 

0. And you suggest that some literacy qualification 
might be added ? — ^Yes, sir. 

7. Those who have not got property qualification, 
but have got literacy qualification should be allowed 
to have a vote ? — Yes, sir. 

8. I do not quite understand what you mean 
when you say on page 329 of your Memorandum ; 
" The number of voters could be appreciably increased 
“ if Government take upon itself the duty of 
“ registration of voters." I take it that the Govern- 
ment provides the machinery and it is for the voters 
to go and get their names registered ? — ^We think it 
would be better if the Government were to take upon 
itself the duty of registration of voters, because 
especially in the Indian Christian constituencies 
which extend over 3 or 5 districts, morally speaking, 
it is impossible for the candidate to go round and get 
the names of those electors whom the officers have 
left out included in the roll. 

9. Do you mean to say that the Government 
ought to carry out the whole investigation to find 
out the qualified persons ? — It is usually done by 
the village officers and by the staff of the municipality. 
So if Government could appoint some one to supervise 
the work and do the needful it will be better, sir. 
It is only a suggestion. 

10. What kind of supervision have you in mind ? 
— The officer who is usually appointed is a revenue 
divisional officer. He may send for these lists and 
scrutinise them, and if he finds that the complaints 
made by the electors or the candidates arc reasonable 
he may insist upK>n a further revision of the lists. 
We want a little more help from the Government. 

11. Y'ou wish to retain the present system of 
communal electorates for Indian Christians. We 
heard this morning a deputation from the Indian 
Christian Association, who told us that they have 
made an agreement with you that there should be 
three constituencies for the Indian Christians, 
each of the constituencies returning t^vo candidates. 


of whom one should be a Roman Catholic and the 
other a Protestant. Is that so ? — ^We know nothing 
about this. Our contention is that we should have 
more than ihree constituencies. We should like to 
have 8 to 10 members. 

12. Sir A. P. Pairo : Did they discuss this pro- 
posal with you ? — They did not meet us at all. 

13. The Chairman (Colonel Lane-Fox) : Anyhow, 
that seems to be a reasonable arrangement which 
could be made amongst yourselves ? — [Mr. Sreshta) 
The Protestants and Catholics are not equally 
distributed and so there will be difficulty in working 
it out. (Mr. Udeyar) I think there can be no 
objection in giving them 3 or 4 seats, though not 
exactly an equal number of seats. 

14. It is clearly a matter for arrangement amongst 
yourselves ? — Yes, sir. 

15. You wish to have direct election for district 
boards instead of the indirect election which you 
have now ? — Yes, sir. 

10. ^Vhy do you say that ? — At present one has to 
be dancing attendance on the president or the minister, 
whereas if we have direct election with smaller wards 
there is a possibility of more members being returned 
to these boards. Members of district boards are 
elected from the taluk boards. It happens that some 
members group themselves together, making it im- 
possible for members of minority communities to 
be returned. 

17. I see you say that the present constituencies 
for Indian Christians are rather un\vield 3 ^ and that 
you want your representation in the Madras legisla- 
tive council to be increased to 10. I think you are 
only about 3 per cent, of the population while you 
demand about 10 per cent, of the seats in the Council ? 
— It is not only a question of proportional representa- 
tion, but also a question of adequate representation. 
In a body of 120 strong C members may exert some 
influence, but if the strength of the council is increased 
to 300, even 7 or 8 cannot make their influence felt. 
It is only a question of adequate representation of 
minorities. We want 10 seats because we, have 
recommended that the strength of the Council should 
be 300. 

18. I do not think that your remarks in the 
Memorandum convey that meaning. You say that 
your number should be increased to ten and remark : 

We are of opinion tliat the strength of the Legis- 
“ lative Council sliould be increased to 300, in which 
“ case, the number of Indian Christians should 
" proportionally be increased." You ask for more 
than ten seats in case the number of the members 
of the Council is increased. If it is increased to 
300 you want roughly, 30 seats ? — (Mr. Sreshta) 
May I give you some figures on this point, sir ? 
At present there arc about 88 million Hindus. On 
that basis and assuming that we get 100 Hindu 
members, each Hindu member will represent 
lakhs of Hindus ; on the same calculation each 
Muhammadan member will represent about 2 lalchs 
of Muhammadans. 

10. What about the Hindus ? — Hindus, 3f lakhs ; 
Muhammadans, 2 lakhs ; and Christians, 2^ lalths. 
Our position is that if we follow the same ratio as 
has been taken for the Hindus we certainly get a 
lower representation, but we get a larger representa- 
tion if we take the ratio adopted for the Muham- 
madans. It is not clear what principle has been 
followed in giving more representation for the 
Muhammadans. Apjjarently they have been given 
more representation on the principle that the smaller 
the body the larger the representation should be 
to make the representation adequate, I have one 
other point to state, the point of literacy. The' total 
number of English literates among the Christians 
is more than among tlic ^kluhammadans in the 
Presidency. Nevertheless, wc are to be given only 
six members as against fifteen for Muhammadans. 
If you consider ordinary literacy, there, too. our 
niimber.s almost equal the number of Muhammadans. 
Taking into consideration all these factors, it strikes 
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me that a mean may be drawn and that the number 
ten may be roughly fixed as adequate. 

The Chairman {Colonel Lane-Fox) : \Vc will 
consider the views put foiAvard. 

20. Then, on page S30 of your Memorandum, J sec 
you say that you ^vish to see the number of officials 
nominated to legislative bodies cither considerably 
diminished or even abolished. Has it ever occurred 
to j'-ou that the Christians get considerable support 
from the official bloc in the Legislative Council ? — 
{Mr. XJdcyar) It is in no way connected -with lack of 
sympathy or encouragement on the part of the 
official element. They are invariably sympathetic 
towards us. But we want the Council to be made 
responsible, therefore, we want to sec the official 
element reduced as much as possible. There is no 
connection whatsoever between this suggestion put 
forward by our community and any lack of sympathy 
or encouragement shown by the official bloc. They 
arc always sympathetic towards us. 

21. Then, I see, you are against the Madras 
Presidency being divided up on linguistic grounds. 
You think it would be a backward step. I can 
quite see the financial difficulty. But what is your 
particular objection ? — Not only financial difficulties, 
but also we do not want to see some separatist 
tendencies asserting tliemselves. Our endeavour 
should be to promote national unity and work for it. 
We should think not in terms of Karnataka or 
Telugu, but in terms of nationality. And then, 
setting up so manj’ provinces will mount up the cost 
of establishments and things like that. 

22. Then you think that the power of taxation 
of local bodies ought to be increased. What par- 
ticular sources of taxation have j^ou in view ? — 
Excise may be transferred to local bodies. Excise 
revenue. 

23. You will increase the excise duty ? — No. It 
may be transferred to the local bodies. It is 
provincial now. It may be localised. 

24. Then you wish to have a Second Chamber 
established in the province ? — Yes, sir, 

25. You sugge.st that a safeguard for better 
government in the future will be the Governor’s 
veto, but that it should be strengthened by a possible 
veto of the Second Chamber. You propose giving 
a veto to the Governor as well as to the Second 
Chamber ? — If there is a Second Chamber there will 
be no need for His Excellency the Governor to veto. 

2G. That is an alternative then ? — Yes, sir. 

27. And you want to have some system of dyarchy 
in tlie Central Government ? — Only for the subjects. 
Army and Foreign relations. 

28. Even though you think that d 5 '^archy in the 
provinces has been a failure you will advise it for 
the centre ? — In the centre, only for a few subjects. 

29. Though you think in the provinces it has 
been a failure you believe that it is likely to be a 
success in the centre ? — In this sense. We have 
no Indian Army and Indian Navy, Until tliese 
things become accomplished facts there must be 
control exercised by His Excellency the Viceroy over 
the Army, Navy, and Foreign relations. So, wc 
say that these external subjects may be re.served. 

30. Lord Strathcona : You say, on page 300, 
“ Classification into reserved and transferred sub- 
" jects : — ^All subjects should be transferred except 

X,aw and Order (i.e.. Police)." Could you very 
shortly explain tlic reasons why you are opposed to 
the tTansfer of Law and Order } — If you refer to tlie 
otlier paragraphs, too, sir, you will see that is pro- 
posed more or less tentatively. If you arc going 
to reserve any subject, let it be Law and Order. 
We do not insist on it in the 2\Ienioraiidum. 

31. It is a suggestion ? — ^Yes, a suggestion. 

32. Khan Bahadur Khalif-Ul-Lah Sahib : You 
just now said tliat excise should be made a source 
of revenue for the local self-governing bodies, namely 
local boards and municipalities. You have got a 
wide experience of the administration of the province. 
Bo 3 ’ou mean to suggest that excise is a fit subject 
for tlie local bodies to have a proper control of ? 


— There is no question of control. I mean a portion 
of the revenue. 

33. Mr. Thomas : It was mentioned to you that 
you hav’c suggested dyarchy in the Central Govern- 
ment, though it has been found to be unworltable 
in the province. May I suggest to 3 'ou that whereas 
in tlie provinces dyarchy* has been introduced in 
regard to subjects which are all internal, the subjects 
in the centre for which 3 *ou suggest dyarchj' are all 
external administrative subjects ? — ^ 1 ‘hat 'was my 
meaning. 

34. Does not that make a difference between the 
working of dyarchy in the provinces and the suggested 
dyarchy in the centre ? — It does. 

35. With reference to representation of Christians 
in the Legislative Assembly, may I Imow what 3 'our 
ideas are ? Would you ask for a separate electorate ? 
— For the Assembly ? 

30. Yes. — We shall ask for it, because past 
experience shows that up to now we have not been 
able to return a single member. 

37. During the last three periods, not a .single 
Indian Christian has been retumed to the Assembly 
by means of election ? — That i.s so. 

38. So you want separate election for tlie Assembly 
also ? — Yes. 

311. Mr. Hartshorn : Are you running candidates 
in the general electorate ? — There was one candidate, 
but he was defeated. That was ^Ir. Cotclingam. 
{Mr. Manikani) Mr. Lazarus also. 

40. The Chairman [Colonel Lane-Pox) : Can j'ou 
take part in the general electorate ? — (Air. Vdeyar) 
For the Assembly we hav'c not got a separate 
electorate. 

41. You cannot take part in the general electorate 
for the Local Council ? — No, not for the Local Council. 

42. Mr. Thomas : In fact the general impression 
was that Mr. Chaklcarai Chetty, who also stood for 
election, would have been returned if he had not 
been a Christian ? — [Jiao Bahadur Pannirselvam) One 
of the arguments against his election was that he 
was a Christian. 

43. In the Local Council — in the present Council 
and also in the last Council — you had five members 
returned and tavo Indian Christian members 
nominated ? — Yes. 

44. And supposing the number of candidates for 
general constituencies is increased by 50 percent., 
you also would expect that 50 per cent, increase to 
be given to Christian representation ? — Yc.s, 
especially because if nomination goes wc lose these 
one or two Indian Christians who arc nominated 
now. Therefore the number is put down as 10 in 
the Memorandum. 

45. The Chairman was saying tliat j'ou suggest 
that in the proposed reforms the official element 
should be abolislied, that there should be no nomina- 
tion of officials ? — Not exactly abolished ; very 
much reduced, 

4C. May I .suggest to you that the presence of 
the nominated officials may be looked upon as a sort 
of influence which tends towards holding tlic scales 
even beriveen the various communities ? — I do not 
know* whether their presence actually contributes to 
llxat effciCt. 

47, So you think that so far as the position of tlie 
Christian minorities in the Council is concerned, the 
abolition of the official element would not make any 
difference ? — I do not think it would make mucli 
difference. 

4S, With reference to the Services, are 3 ’ou 
satisfied ? Do you know the proportion which is 
allotted to the Indian Christians in Govenimcnt 
ser%’'icc according to the Government orders ? — 
According to the new Government order, I am sorry 
to find that Indian Christians arc bracketed with 
Anglo-Indians. So my contention is tliat Indian 
Cliristians should be regarded as belonging to a 
distinct community. Indian Christians should con- 
tinue to be regarded as a distinct community as 
hitherto, and should not be merged witli Anglo- 
Indians, who certainly form a different community. 
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The proportion also ought to be more satisfactory. 

49. The Chairman asked you whether you -were 
agreeable to a division of the constituencies, each 
constituency returning a Protestant and a Catholic. 
May I ask you whether that course will not promote 
liarmony between these two great communities ? — 
Yes, an agreement on these lines — if it is not exactly 
half and half, very nearly half and half, say, 0 and or 
5 and 4 — ^will make for harmony. 

50. ^^TlO is to make the agreement ? — Government 
itself may divide these districts or fomi these con- 
stituencies in such a way as to see that in the usual 
course this number is elected. 

51. I am suggesting to you that according to your 
suggestion certain constituencies will always return 
lYotestants, [and certain constituencies always 


Catholics. I suggest to you whether a better course 
would not he for each constituency to return both a 
Catholic and a Protestant, which may lead to the 
Catholic section being interested in the Protestants, 
and vice versa. Each constituency will then feel 
that it is repre.sented not only by a Catholic but also 
-by a Protestant. — Is it practicable ? Is it feasible ? 
I think it will be as difficult to work it as reservation 
of seats in the case of minorities. So the better 
arrangement would be for these constituencies to he 
so formed as to be able to return a certain number 
of Catholics and a certain number of Protestants. 
If that is not workable, then the old kind of arrange- 
ment, a sort of domestic arrangement, may be 
entered into by these communities for the sake of 
harmony and peace. 


Deputation from the Christian Depressed Classes, f 


The deputation consisted of ; — 

Mr. S. M. GNANAPRAKASAM, B.A., B.L., Vakil, 
Saldapet, (Spokesman). 

Rao Sahib M. R. MAHIMAI DOSS, Retired Deputy 
Presidency Post Master and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Madras. 

flir. G. DAVID, Proprietor, the Hotel Mercantile, 
Egmore, Madras. 

Mr. C, V. THOMAS, Contractor, Messrs. Mothavez & 
Co., Madras. 

Mr, P. H. GOPALAKRISHNAN, Secretary for Econ- 
omic Service, American Arcot Mission, Katpadi. 

Air. F. M. LOUIS, Teacher, Saint Xavier’s SL, 
Dlndlgul. 

Mr. S. A. S. THANGAMUTHU, General Secretary, 
The South Indian Oppressed Classes Adi Dravtda 
Union, Chingleput. 

S2. Colonel Lane-Fox : I understand that your 
chief difficulty is that, though you are Christians, you 
still suffer very largely from the disabilities of the 
Depressed Classes ? — Yes, sir. 

.^3, That you do not find your position as 
Christians has improved it in any way ? — No, sir. 

54. And that you are really not in any better 
position than the Hindu Depressed Classes, and you 
say that no Christian can hope to stand for a general 
electorate ? — Yes.* 

5.';. ^^’hat do you actually suggest as a remedy 
for that ? — The chief remedy is that we should be 
given equal privileges with the Hindu Depressed 
Classes ; that is, the present Hindu Depressed 
Classes are at present enjoying certain privileges, 
and if these privileges arc extended to us also, our 
position wnll really improve, because we are living 
side by side with the Hindu Depressed Classes, 
Though we ha\’e been converted to Christianity, 
yet wc live in places where these Hindu Depressed 
Classes also live side by side as neighbours, and 
even under the same roof members of the same 
family belong to Hinduism and also to Christianity. 

50. Do you mean to say that Uicrc should be 
representation to the CJiristian Depressed Classes 
separately and specially in addition to what is 
given to the Hindu Depressed Classes ? — Yes ; as 
soon as we become Christians, the so-callcd caste 
Christians also oppress us ; they do not want to 
treat us as brother Christians, as members of the 
same religion. 

.*>7 You Siiy that the caste distinction goes on 
c\en in Uic churches > — sir. 

58. Does that obtiiin in an acute form ? — Yes, 

* Vide Appendix. 


sir, in an acute form. We are treated as untouchables 
by Christians themselves. 

59. Do you mean to say that in a Christian school 
yoiir children will be denied access ? — ^Yes, in such 
Christian schools where there arc caste Christians 
also. There are no doubt certain elementary schools 
meant only for the Depressed Class Christians, 
but where tliere is a commingling of both caste 
Christians and non-caste Christians, there there is 
oppression and seclusion. 

GO. I think what you are asking for is special 
representation for yourself. Is that so ? — Our 
interests must be safeguarded. 

01. Do you ask for special representation on the 
local Councils ? — Our grievances must be represented 
there and the method we suggest is this, that is the 
communal electorate which is existing now will not 
solve our problem. 

Sir Hart Singh Gonr : Wliat they want is that 
they should be asked to vote in the general electorate 
and that their representative should be nominated 
to the Council. 

02. Colonel Lane-Fox {from the Chair) : You say 
you wish to see the end of the communal Christian 
.electorate so that you may have a vote in the general 
electorate, on the ground that in that case your 
weight of numbers will he felt and that those w’hom 
you elect will feel it their duty to look after your 
interest ? — ^Yes,* 

G.*}. At the present moment you are only a small 
party in the geneitil Christian community, and you 
feel that you do not get your interests looked after 
a.<> they should be ? — *Yes. in the case of the general 
slectorale our grievances w’ill be better represented. 

04. Y'ou say, at page 339 : ** \Vc are thus against 
" this communal Christian electorate which has 
“ created only an artificial Christian community and 
" concealed the yawning gulf of our distress xinder a 
** deceprive layer of 'Christian' body-politic”; 
and you say, lower dowui : *' We have mentioned 

*' before how the dependence of caste-men on the 
” votes of the Depressed Classes forces the former to 
” seek the latter, study their conditions and alleviate 
" their distress ; and when the majority partj^ in the 
” legislature furnishes the Government of the day 
'' with the Transferred Half of the executive, the 
" men in power do not forget that they owe their 
” position to the votes of the Depressed Classes also, 
'I and initiate effective measures themselves or 
** respond quickly to the appeals of the leaders of 
” the Depressed Classes for relief and redress.” 
Anyhow, that is your ground for wishing to do away 
watli the present communal Christian electorate 
and take part in the ordinary general electorates ? 
— ^Ycs. 


t In this case the Memorandum is printed a/lcr the evidence, on pp. 337-340. 
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Oo. Jn addition to tliat, j’oii still \ns}i to have a 
nominated scat ? — Ves. 

GO. As a matter of fact, if yon liavc the power to 
vote in the general electorate, what sort of proportion 
of votes would the present franchise give you ; a 
large number of votes ? — ^Thc present franchise may 
not give us the same number of voters, because the 
electors being illiterate do not know how to exercise 
their rights. 

G7. You do not suggest a lowering of the franchise, 
do ^mu ? — As it is, it is all right. 

68 . Mr. Cadogan : You belong to the Indian 
Christian electorate, and you have got a right to 
vote for a candidate in that electorate to represent 
your cause. But you say, on page 339 : ** The few 
“ Christian representatives who snatched our votes 
■*' for seats in the legislatures were lost in the vortex 
" of the Council politics and diffused themselves 
" almost unrecognised in the several parties with 
" little influence on the majorities.” It is a general 
complaint, therefore, and we might leave it there. 
All the same your interest is there ; but I take it 
that your contention is that even those Christians 
whom you elect do not represent j’-our cause, but that 
they represent only the high-class Christians ; is 
that so ? — Yes, sir. 

69. Sir A. P. Patro : Your representation is 
that you are in the same position as the Hindu 
untouchables and, therefore, you want to be included 
among the Hindu untouchables in order that you 
may have proper representation ; is that so ? — ^Not 
as Hindu untouchables, but as Depressed Classes. 

TO. Yon want still to be treated as Depressed ? 
— Not to be treated as Depressed, but to be given 
the same privileges as the Depressed Classes have. 

71. You want to have the same rights jind con- 
cessions as arc given to the Depressed Classes, though 
you have become converts to Christianity : that is 
your position ? — Yes. 

72. Mr. Siva Rao : You say, on page 337, that 
you form sixty per cent, of the Indian Christians 
of the Presidency. Do you represent the same 
voting strength ? — No. 

73. In the communal electorate now, what is the 
percentage of your voting strength ? — One-fourth 
or so. 

74. ^Vbat will be your voting strength if you are 
included in the general electorate along with the 
Hindu Depressed Classes ? You think you would 
be more ? — No.* 

75. Then how do you make your influence felt 
in the general electorate ? — When the candidates 
come for our votes we can have some influence over 
them and they, being in a position to form the 
majority in the Council, will voice forth our grievances 
also. 

76. Cannot you have the same influence over 
your brother Christian representatives ? — Four out of 
the five rcpre.sGntativcs in the Council now belong to 
the caste Christians.* 

77. How many are nominated from the Christian 
Depressed Classes ? — No one. 

78. In the present Council ? — None. 

jl/;*. Daniel Thomas : Dr. Premayyci ? 

79. Mr. Siva Rao : Your request seems to be 
that you should be classed along with the Hindu 
Depressed Classes, and you claim a certain pro- 
portion of the nominated sc.ats which are now 
available for the Depressed Classes. What proportion 
do you claim out of tlie 10 which arc now available 
for the Depressed Classes ? — One-fifth or onc-sixtii.* 

80. Siva Raj : Do you want to continue 
still in the Indian Cliristian electorate even if you 
are given the right to vote in the separate electorate 
for the Deprcs.sed Classes or even in the general 
electorate ? — How can there be Christian electorate 
then ? 

81. You now form part' of the Cliristian electo- 
rate ? — Yes. 


* V'idc Appendix. 


82. You want to vote in both places ? — No. 

83. Do you not think that that will weaken the 
case of the Indian Christians that they want a 
greater number of seats on the ground of population 
and so on ? — ^That is their look-out. We arc prep.arcd 
to merge in the general electorate. Bet them stand 
by themselves. That deputation does not represent 
us. 

84. I am not opposed to your interests at all, 
but the real position will come to tliis. If 3 ’ou are 
treated as Depressed Classes it mtU be practically 
substituting the Government in the place of the 
missionaries which liavc hitherto been rendering 
what little help they could to you ? — ^The Government 
are bound to help us because we arc the subjects of 
Government. 

85. Do you not tliink that the Hindu Depressed 
Classes still feel that they would ratlier have all 
these disabilities continue ratlier than become 
Christians ? — Religion has nothing to do, because 
religion has not improved matters. In tlie name of 
religion cvcr\dhing has been mismanaged or mis- 
understood. Therefore religion is not the criterion. 

86 . Do you not think that literacy amongst tlie 
Christian Depressed Classes is much better than it 
is amongst the Hindu Depressed Classes ? — A little 
better. It is among the caste-Christians. 

87. If you arc included among the Hindu Depressed 
Classes, what \rill be j'our percentage to the total 
Hindu Depressed Class population ? — Onc-sixth, 
that is about one million. 

88 . il/i*. I'komas : Your position is, so far as I 
understand, tliis : The Government allows certain 
privileges to the Hindu Depressed ('lasses, and your 
economic condition being practicall}’’ the same as 
that of the Hindu Depressed Classes you claim the 
same concessions and privileges which are shown 
to the Hindu Depressed Classes ? — Yes. 

89. Do you Imow that in the Council the Christian 
representatives ivhom 3 'ou want to disoi\Ti have been 
fighting for tbe Christian Depressed Classes also, 
and urging that they should be given tlic same 
advantages as are given to the Hindu Depressed 
Classes ? — They may be lighting. There has been 
opposition from among the Hindu Depressed Class 
leaders. 

90. But so far as the Christian representatives in 
the Council arc concerned, they have been pressing 
on the Government that the Christian Depressed 
Classes should be given the same concessions as arc 
being given to the Hindu Depressed Classes because 
of their economic backwardness ; are you aware of 
that ? — A few of them may do so. 

91. Some effort is being made by them ? — A few 
have spoken, no doubt ; I cannot deny it. 

92. Of the five scats which are reser\*cd for the 
Christians in the Madras Presidency, the seat in tlie 
Northern districts is held by one who comes from 
the Christian Depressed Classes ? — \Vc have come to 
know that he is a member of the Depressed Class. 

93. Though he belongs to the Christian Depressed 
Class you arc not in touch with him ? — His influence 
is not felt. 

94. Even a Christian Depressed Class member 
docs not represent you ? — At times. 

05. That is a matter which nobody can liclp ? 
— ^That is because of the fear which exists in a man 
by exposing himself as a Christian or as a Depressed 
Class man. often there is the dc.sirc to conceal 

one’s self. 

96. Even in the last Council the representative 
elected by the Northern districts constituency was a 
Depressed Class Christian, Mr. J. D. Samuel ? — 
We have come to know that he is a Depressed Class 
Christian. 

97. Even tliougli in the last Council and in the 
present Council there were Depressed Clas.s Christians 
they have done nothing for 3 'ou ? — Not sufficiently. 

98. Apart from this you are not aware tiiat members 
from the Depressed Class Christians have been 
nominated both in the last Council and in the present 
Council ? — Dr. Premayya. 
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09. Yoti are not aware of anybody else ? — ^Mr. 
Vandanam. 

100. He was nominated in the last Council ? — les. 

101. With reference to your position that you 
want to take your place in, the general electorate 
you have just now said that your voting strength 
in the Cliristian electorate would be about 24 per 
cent. Assuming it is so what do you think will be 
your voting slrength in the general electorate. 
Would it be one in 400 ? — The same number will 
be there. 

102. What is the proportion ? — Let it be nothing ; 
but we will have the influence upon the majority. 

So you say that your present influence on 
the Christian community, though you hold one- 
fourth of tlie franchise, is nothing and therefore you 
will go to another electorate where you will be 
1 in 400 ? — Our influence will be greater there, because 
there we will be recognised. 

104. With reference to education, the attendance 
of the Depressed Class Christians is opposed in 
Hindu schools ? — Yes. 

105. So that practically what education your 
communit)'^ possess has come from the mis.sion 
schools ? — There are very few highly educated men in 
our community. 

IOC. Whatever education you now possess comes 
from the mission schools ? — From some of them. 

107. From which district do you come ? — 
Tinnevelly. 

108. Is there any mission school in that district in 
which the Depressed Class as such is not admitted ? 
— It is tre.'vted as untouchables. 

109. Can you point out any mission school in 
the Tinnevelly district in which a Depressed Class 
man is not admitted ? — He is admitted, but is treated 
ver>» badly. 

110. The treatment depends upon the individual 
teacher who is there. — Not on the individual teacher 
but on the general policy of the Institution. {Mr. 
Gopalakrishnan) The conditions seem to vary 
between the Protestant Christians and the Roman 
Catholic Christians. Conditions are not so had in 
the Protestant Churches as they are in the Roman 
Catholic Churches. The Protestant Christians are 
treated better even in the villages ; that is though the 
caste system still prevails. Conditions are not so 
bad in most of our districts. 

111. Yo\i know Mr. John, who represents the 
Northern districts constituency. He is a Depressed 
Class man — {Mr. Gnajiaprakasam) Yes. 

112. He holds the position of a Council secretary 
in the present Council ? — Yes. 

n.2. Do you tlunk that you get the same treat- 
ment from a fellow Hindu casteman as you get from 
your fellow Christians ? — I think our fellow Christians 
also treat us equally badly,* 

114. Is it in the matter of social amenities or in 
tlie Ctise of legal rights such as the admission into 
schools and so on ? — 1 cannot generalise. 

11.5. You say there are individual cases ? — Yes, 
ill ^vh^ch we are treated as untouchables by our own 
Christians.* 

110. You loiow there are certain ca.ste.s just al>ove 
the untouchables ? — ^\Ve are untouchables and every 
body else is above us. 

117. You admit that there is acastc justabove ? 
— Tlicre may be. 

118. Are they c.xperiencing the same disadvantages 
as you e.xpcrience from the class above tliem ? — 
It may be from the higher rungs ; I am not an 
authority on that. 

119. .Sir Arthur Froom : There are now five 
scats for the Indian Christians in the Legislative 
Council } — Y'es. 

120. You never succeeded in securing a scat for 
the Christian Depressed Classes ? — ^With regard 
to the Andhra districts constituency Jlr. John is 
returned as a Depressed Class candidate. He ha.s 


been successful because a majori-ty of the voters 
there belong to the same community. That is not 
the case in the South. The other four seats which 
are in the Tamil districts are contested by the caste- 
Christians and they succeed and we have no hope at 
all there. 

121. You have now secured one seat ? — ^Yes, and 
that is in the Andhra districts. 

122. Your idea is to do a^vay with the separate 
electorate and join the electorate of the general 
constituency ? — ^Yes, we wish to be merged in the 
general electorate. 

123. The caste-Christians will be included too in 
tlie general electorate ? — ^They will have equal 
privileges if they arc also merged.* 

124'. The Indian Christian cannot vote in a general 
electorate ? — ^Y es, he cannot. 

12fi. You do not want a separate electorate either 
along with caste Christians or as Depressed Classes ? — 
Not at all. In certain places where the converts are 
exclusively from the Depressed Classes they are 
treated as Depressed Classes ; and where there has 
been conversion from the caste Hindusthey are treated 
as caste people only. 

126. An Indian Christian is disqualified from being 
a voter on the electoral roll in the general con- 
stituency, is that not so ? — ^Yes, till now, certainly. 

127. The Chairman : {Colonel Lane-Fox) You 
want to do away with the separate Christian electoral 
roll ? — Our prayer is that. 

128. Sir Arthur Froom : Christian Depressed 
Class men are being nominated by Government ? — 
There is only one now. 

129. So, one is elected and one nominated ? — 
Yes. 

130. Ypu have got two seats in the Council ? — 
Y^es. 

131. And you want more ? — ^Yes, but not under 
the present system. 


Appendix. 

Further elucidation of the evidence of the Christia^i 
Depressed Classes supplied by them after reading the 
record of evidence. 

54. The answer in the affirmative would be correct 
if the question would stand thus : — ^And that you arc 
really not . . . and you say no Depressed Class 
Christian can hope to stand for election ? 

02. The answer in the affirmative would be correct 
if the question would stand without the words, 
“ That in that case your weight of numbers will be 
"felt, and." 

03. The answer in the affirmative would apply 
only to the second half of the question which runs, 
" and you feel that you do not get your interests 
*' looked after as they should be ? " To the first half 
of the question which runs, " At the present moment 
" you are only a small pariy in the general Christian 
’* community.” The answer should have been : 
" We form 00 per cent, of the general Christian 
" Community," unless the question meant that by 
being included in the general Christian community 
\ve form a small party as against the general Hindu 
community. 

74. The answer m the negative would be correct 
if the voting strength of Christian Depressed Classes 
alone ^vas referred to. But it goes without saying 
that w'hen we are given to vote in the general 
electorate, the strength of the Depressed Classes as a 
whole gets augmented by Christian and Hindu 
Depressed Classes joining hands and voting as one 
body as against, the present disconnection owing to 
separate Christian communal electorate. 

7C. Tlie auswer \vould be complete with the 
addition, ** The five representatives in the Council 
“ are a negligible minority as against the huge 

Hindu majority who now watch the interest of the 
** Hindu Depressed Classes. 

70. The answer " One-fifth or one-sixth " would 
be correct if it referred to the proportion of the 
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numerical strength of tlie Christian Depressed 
Classes to that of the Hindu Depressed Classes. But 
the proportion of nominated seats which the Christian 
Depressed Classes claim out of the ten now available 
for the Depressed Classes would be one-fifth or three- 
tenths. 

113. In the answer I mean by " fellow Christians" 
caste Christians, and the answer presumes treatment 
accorded to us by both caste Hindus and caste 
Christians. 


115. In the answer " by our own Christians " 
I mean caste Christians. 

123. The answer is not complete. TIic words 
** with their outi caste Hindu Bretliren " are omitted 
after the word '* privileges " and the whole answer 
must run thus: — "They will have equal privileges 
u-ith their own caste Hindu Brethren if they are also 
" merged." 


Memorandum submitted by the Christian Depressed Classes of South India. 


We, the Depressed Class Christians of South 
India, take this opportunity to express our unstinted 
loyalty and devotion to the British throne and 
abiding trust in the benefits of British rule in India. 
We are proud of the fact that thousands and 
thousands of our men (Christian Depressed Classes) 
have served the cause of the King-Emperor in many 
of the wars of the Empire and have shed their blood 
for the victory of British arms. We note with 
particular gratification that most of the sepoys in 
the regiments of the Carnatic have been drawn 
from our ranks. 

We offer a wholehearted support and welcome 
to the Royal Commission on Indian Reforms headed 
by that large-minded Liberal Statesman. Sir John 
Simon, and thank His Majesty the Ktng-Einperor for 
having so graciously granted us the opportunity to 
represent the grievances and disabilities of par- 
ticularly backward and oppressed Communities like 
ourselves. 

We are by religion Christians, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. Of the total population of Indian 
Christians of the Presidency the converts from the 
Depressed Classes form about sixty per cent. When 
the Christian religion was preached in our lands, 
we, the Pallas, Pariahs, Malas, iMadigas, etc., em- 
braced Christianity. But others of our stock and 
origin were not converted and they are known to 
be the Hindu Depressed Classes, being all Hindus or 
adherents to the Hindus in religion. 

In spite, however, of our Christian religion which 
teaches as fundamental truths the equality of man 
and man before God, the necessity of charity and 
Jove for neighbour and mutual sympathy and 
forbearance, we, the large number of Depressed 
Class converts remain in the same social condition 
as the Hindu Depressed Classes. Through the 
operation of several factors, the more important of 
them being the strong caste-retaining Hindu mentality 
of the converts to Christianity, and the indifference, 
powerlessness and apathy of the missionaries, we 
remain to-day what we were before we became 
Christians — untouchables— degraded by the laws of 
social position obtaining in the land, rejected by 
Caste-Christians, despised by Caste-Hindus and 
excluded by our omi Hindu Depressed Class brethren. 

The small proportion of the Christians of Soiitii 
India, whose representatives are found in the 
Legislative Council, say, in ^ladras, are Castc- 
Cliristians, a term which sounds a contradiction in 
terms, but ^vliich, unfortunately, is the correct and 
accepted description of high-c<istc converts from 
Hinduism, who retain all the rigour and exclusiveness 
of caste. Particularly in the mofussil parts and the 
villages, they who ought to be our fellow-Cliristians 
follow all the orthodox severity and unreason of 
caste exclusion ; they damn us as " Panchama or 
Pariah ” and i^orc our Christian claims and in the 
fulness of their affluence, power, prestige and position 
exclude us poorer Christians from society, deny us 
the use of public wells and streets and rigorously 
.segregate us to chcrics and slums where we drag on 
a miserable existence along with the Hindu Depressed 
Classes. Frequent outbursts , of anti-Panchama 


activity arc the scandal of the South Indian Christian 
life, and the least attempt on our part to better our 
lot. forward our progress and assert our elementary’ 
rights calls douTi the uTath and fury* of every' man- 
official and non-official — Christian or Hindu, who 
claims a foolish superiority of birtli. Denying the 
very foundations of Christianity', contrary' to all love 
and charity and brotherhood, our " fellow-Christians " 
treat us even in the churches as untouchable and 
unapproachable, and relegate us to sej^aratc accom- 
modation removed from their precincts and barricade 
their portions by’ means of iron rails and walls and 
fencings. Tlrere are several such churches. 

In the matter of reception of tlie sacraments, a 
most ridiculous segregation is practised to avoid 
pollution ; our claims to educate our children and 
train them for life are ruthlessly' denied and through 
sheer prejudice our children arc denied access to 
schools, convents, hostels, boarding-houses, or if 
admitted assigned an ignominious separate accom- 
modation. Tracing his descent from high caste 
Hindu progenitors the Caste-Oiri.stian looks for social 
status and position and finds favour in the eyes of. 
his fellow caste-men, the Hindus. He treats the 
Depressed Class Christians in the same way as the 
Hindu Depressed CJa.sses are treated by the Hindu 
caste people. 

Our people find their lodgings in '* parachcrics,” 
despicable slums, full of hovels and huts, the glaring 
signs of poverty and distress accentuated by social 
ty'ranny. These cherlcs arc scattered all over in 
the City' of Madras, as well as in the mofussil towns 
and villages all over South India. We live with our 
non-Christian brethren (Hindu Depressed Classes) 
while the Caste-Christians live m localities where 
Caste-Hindus are, or in isolated quarters far away' 
from the paracheries, and have nothing to do with 
us. There are, for instance, more than thirty'-five 
chcrics in the City' of Madras alone, and about 
fifty-five in Trichinopoly' tov’n, where, under the 
same roof in most cases, and in closest neighbourhood 
the Depressed Classes — Christian and non-Christian 
— live in unity and sympathy', and have so lived for 
centuries together ; and they join as a homogeneous 
whole, in weal and woe, and share one another's 
Joy'S and sorrows, being more often than not. related 
by ties of blood. 

In spite, therefore, of our Christianity', we are 
refused admission into the social fold of the Christians 
by those who call themselves Caste-Christians, and 
owing to our birth and origin are treated as un- 
touchable Panchamas, lowest in the social ladder, 
less worthy of their attention and consideration than 
the very dog or the cat. We have thus cvery’thing 
in common with the Hindu Depressed Classes and 
nothing at all, except religion, with the castc-rctaining 
Christians, with whom we arc to all intents and 
purposes associated in political and administrative 
nomenclature. 

\\Tiile, however, the Hindu Deprc-sscd Classes 
have found favour with the Government of Madras, 
so much so tliat their economic and social conditions 
are being bettered day by day in various ways, 
by such measures as free education, liberal scholar- 
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ships to children, hostel accommodations, house 
sites, grant of lands, etc., and of particular importance, 
separate political representation in Councils by 
nomination to Legislatures, Educational bodies, the 
Senate. District and Taluk Boards, Municipalities, 
etc., the Depressed Class Christians have been most 
pathetically neglected, ignored and forgotten for no 
fault of theirs. The glaring abuses of a social tjmanny 
that is particularly horrible in its working are as 
much a feature of our lives as those of our Hindu 
Depressed Class brethren. We suffer from the same 
disadvantages, degradations, harassing restrictions 
on our progress as tlio Hindu Depressed Classes ; yet by 
.an anomaly that is painfully pressing upon us, on 
the one hand the Adi-Dravida representatives in 
tlie legislatures and the local bodies do not recognise 
our claims but ignore us, forgetting that we are their 
kith and kin and have been so for centuries togeUier, 
and the Indian Christian representatives on the other, 
ignore their co-religionists completely and dance to 
the tunc of a caste-ridden electorate which looks 
with unholy indignation uixin any attempt to raise 
our low position. 

The condition of the Depressed Class Christians 
Avas not properly gone into at the time of the 
introduction of tlie Reforms, through the agency of 
persons ivho on the one hand tried to conceal the sores 
in a supposed united Christian body -politic and on 
the other attempted to throw us into an obscurity 
out of which they might make profit; the result 
was that without our Imowledge or consent, we have 
become merged in the Indian Christian body-politic 
of Southern India to be subservient to the wishes 
of C.aste-Christians who have no love for us, and to 
help them with our votes for scats in the Council. 

The reasons for the complete lack of Government 
support to our case, in spite of our numbers, in spite 
of the glaring abuses and wiclcedness of the Hindu 
social system which has lost none of its influence 
upon us, though Christians, are mainly three. 

In the first place it is presumed that we are all 
Christians, practising a humanising religion which 
preaches equality and charity and love, that we have 
i^cen united in common fellowship hy bonds of 
religion with Cliristians of higher castes, and that 
we have a Communal electorate which gives us our 
representatives in the Councils. 

A second reason for the public ignorance of our 
conditions has been the studied attempts of the leaders 
of the Hindu Depre.ssed Classes to have iis excluded 
from the privilege.^ that they might get from the 
Government. In spite of the fact that several 
organisations of the Depressed Classes e^ecially 
at the outset were largely initiated and supported 
by leaders of Christian Depressed Classes, the leaders 
of the Hindu Depressed Classes now argue that we 
are Christians and should not therefore be admitted 
to the privileges that the}» derive from Government 
help. However, there have been two notable 
exceptions to this in Rao Sahib M.C. Madurai Pillai, 
and Mr. R. Veerian, ex-M. L. C. The arguments of 
the Hindu Depressed Class leaders that Christian 
Depressed Classes arc not entitled to equal privileges 
and concessions are based on prejudice, envy, personal 
motives and supreme ignorance of social conditions. 
To say that because of a change in religion -we have 
become socially and materially important reveals 
their utter ignorance of our condition. Religion 
cannot be the criterion or condition of progress, 
and in our case Christianity has not unfortunately 
been effective in raising our social or material position. 
It is the social tradition that tells, and in tlie case 
of the converts to Christianity, the social tradition 
of a non-caste origin has not been removed ; and 
therefore it is futile to quote a religious change to 
justify a denial of admission to protection and 
privilege. The Hindu Depressed Classes have been 
shown special protection because of their pitiable 
social condition, the result of age-long oppression, 
and not because of their Hinduism. To deny usthose 
privileges which are justly ours owing to similar 
.social distress, ciying for relief, on tlie plea of our 


religion is illogical and bespeaks the prejudiced mind 
of selfish leaders. 

Thirdly, it is commonly alleged against our claims 
that , we are the recipients of the missionaries’ 
generosity and are so much helped by missionary 
organisations that we have no reason to clamour 
for special protection. But we submit that though 
we cannot deny that we have gained from the 
missionary the light of faith and the treasure of 
Christian truth, the large numbers of our poor people 
have not otherwise benefited to any great extent. 
The missionary’s doors are open to one and all ; 
furthermore Avith the best of their intentions they 
are handicapped by limited resources and it would 
be injustice to expect them to better our condition 
in the material sphere to the extent our present 
depressed condition requires, or in the same measure 
the civil authority only can provide. Besides, it 
is a matter of option for the ecclesiastical authorities 
to help us materially, but never a matter of obligation. 
Moreover, the missionary's first idea is conversion 
and he spends his resources in helping the possible 
Hindu convert and not an old convert. 

The most powerful argument against the alleged 
superior position that we are supposed to enjoy in 
Christian economy will be the actual condition of 
our people — Social, Economic, Educational, Political. 
As to social condition, we have already mentioned 
the fact of a social tyranny which is no less severe 
in our case than in that of our Hindu brethren. 
The idea of Christianity having wiped away these 
unreasonable rigid distinctions between man and man 
is not certainly borne out by facts and experience 
in the Christian tracts of the south, where it is more 
the rule than exception to find the anomaly of whole 
Christian congregation most vehemently prejudiced 
again.st all non-castemen and inextricably ridden by 
unreasoning caste observance and cast restrictions 
opposed to all laws human and divine ; and the 
slightest movement on our part or that of the 
missionaries to alleviate the misery of the poor 
Depressed Classes brings down the unholy indignation 
of these Christian caste men with the inevitable 
corollaries of rioting, insubordination, unseemly 
pamphleteering and scandalous schisms. An instance 
in point is the recent Caste-Christian disturbances 
in Trichinopoly town where an organised attempt was 
made in 1026 by Caste-Christians to stand in the Avay 
of the uplift of the Depressed Classes and fight the 
non-caste men through the agency of unscrupulous 
instigation to riot, vilification, threat and assault. 

Economic conditions are obviously very dis- 
couraging. Where a social tyranny grinds down the 
masses, economic elevation and self-assertion are 
impossible, except of course, tlirough recourse to 
violent or revolutionary methods. The Hindu 
Depressed Classes have been suffering from the same 
social tyranny and the same economic distress, but 
tlirough the benevolence of the Government and 
particularly the Labour Department are on the 
path to a better standard of life as a result of grant 
of darkhast lands and house sites, free education, 
and provision for more schools and increased number 
of scholarships to children ; however we do not deny 
that they are far from a tolerably' favourable social 
condition ; yet in more respects than one we arc 
worse than they. Too poor to educate their children 
even to the minimum, our parents send their children 
to serve in factories, farms or domestic establishments. 
The large masses of our men in general have not had 
the advantage of primary education. The number 
of our men who have had the benefit of a secondary 
and university education is shockingly meagre, 
considering the advancing tide of literacy in the 
higher classes. Our graduates are a mere handful ; 
and they are not in a position to be of good to them- 
selves or their kinsmen ; and because of want of 
encouragement and the successful competition of 
their more affluent comrades of the higher castes, 
they have not risen to higher appointments in the 
State. 

As to employment and profession, our people 
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in the towns largely find their living in domestic 
and menial service, while the greater majoritj' in 
the villages lead a servile existence as serfs under 
the tyranny of a land-owning aristocracy, — high 
caste, Christian or Hindu — which grinds do-wn the 
helots into perpetual bondage. Of property in the 
shape of lands or houses or gardens our men have 
little or nothing ; and not possessing the where- 
withal to snatch a sufficient living for the day, 
they have of course not the savings that would ensure 
for them a more comfortable existence. The cruel 
spectre of a low-caste origin follows them wherever 
they venture and bars them from progress and 
prosperity. Economists lay down that no progress 
is possible where restrictions on mobility of labour 
are rigidly enforced, and our condition as labourers 
is a standing illustration of how a rigid artificial 
system can sap the springs of active labour and 
throw whole communities into poverty and 
degradation. 

Politically, in the matter of representation under 
the Reforms, we seem to have fallen into an un- 
pleasant anomaly and become the victims of a cruel 
mistake. We belong in the registers to the Indian 
Christian electorate and have the right of voting 
for candidates who can represent our cause. It 
would seem thus that we can elect our own represen- 
tatives. but by inexorable custom and horrid caste 
no Christian Depressed Class candidate can stand 
for election to the X.egislatures with any chance of 
success, because his caste-observing fellow-Christians 
would be horrified at the sight of a mere " Panchama ** 
entertaining the idea of becoming a Councillor, an 
idea shocking to their notions of superiority of birth, 
privilege and power. Thus, \vith our votes given at 
every election, we have the disconcerting spectacle 
of Caste Indian Christian representatives occupying 
the seats of the Councils and %vith little or no exception 
voicing only the demands of their caste-brethren. 
We do not deny their intentions to ameliorate our 
condition, but from an analysis of the results of 
their representation up to now, they seem to Jiave 
done little to raise our position or add one single 
item to the betterment of our condition. Frequently 
they are handicapped by party influences, personal 
antipathies and political commitments, nor can wc 
fall to emphasise the strong influence of a caste- 
obser\dng electorate upon the repre.sentation, an 
influence which is directly of no positive good to us, 
either in the shape of getting us grants of lands or 
scholarships, etc. 

Our Hindu Depressed class brethren arc in this 
respect in happier circumstances. They have the 
right of voting in the general constituency for Hindu 
representatives, which makes the Hindu candidates 
of the higher castes go and seek tlie votes of the Hindu 
Depressed Classes, study their condition, improve it 
and take effective legislative measures through their 
majority, in the Council for their uplift. This depen- 
dence of the majority community on the Hindu 
Depressed Classes, a fact which means that the voters 
have the benefits of those in power, because the 
latter had risen through the former, is a feature 
absent in our case, where the Caste-Christian candidate 
relies more upon the votes of his o^s'n brethren than 
on ours, since by property qualifications and social 
position they' carry greater weight. The Castc- 
Christian representatives cannot recommend our case 
because of caste prejudice which however gets 
strengthened by the excuse that their strength when 
compared with that of the Hindus is next to nothing. 
To add to their strength in the Council, the Hindu 
Depressed Classes liav’c had their numberof nominated 
members in the local Council raised still further. 
Nominations of their o^^'n leaders to seats in the 
Councils have undoubtedly produced enormous 
advantages to tlie cause of the Hindu Depressed 
Classes. Their special interests have been given 
particular protection ; their social imx>ortancc has 
risen to an appreciable degree in the estimation of 
the higher castes. Their presence in the Legislatures 
themselves and in the several committees has given 


them a power and prestige which go a long way to 
the redress of their grievances and their elevation 
to the level of the caste people. By’ means of 
incessant interpellation, resolutions and bills aimed 
at the amelioration of their condition, tlie nominated 
leaders of the Hindu Depressed Classes have brought 
the question of tlieir appalling distress rividly before 
the country’ and have successfully’ stirred the age-long 
oppressive social mind of the people. Wc have only 
to instance tlie facts of the personal activity’ of 
untiring leaders of the Depressed Classes, who 
armed with their authority* as members of Uic 
legislatures have compelled the executive to remedy’ 
long-standing abuses such as the denial of the use 
of public wells, streets and other amenities to the 
Depressed Classes, the inaccessibility to public 
institutions such as post offices situated in ciistc 
quarters, the exclusion from schools, hostels, charitable 
institutions, etc., and forced the weight of legislation 
to bear upon the apathy of local bodies and boards 
and grant educational and other concessions and 
privileges. 

We have in the above pages detailed, however 
inadequately*, our conditions and compared them 
with those of our Hindu brethren, of the same origin. 
We beg respectfully to submit our needs and to suggest 
the remedies that will relieve our present unhappy’ 
situation. 

The question of the Franchise and the represen- 
tation in the legislatures affects us at least as much 
as it does any other minority community’. Wc 
have detailed how, jumbled together with the 
Caste-Christian in a communal electorate, wc arc 
faced with the anomalous position of giving our votes 
and not getting tlieir duo — proper representation. 

We are thus against this communal Christian 
electorate which has created only an artificial 
Christian community and concealed tlie j’awning 
gulf of our distress under a deceptive lay’er of 
" Christian ” body-politic. 

Recently we arc informed that the Hindu Depressed 
Class leaders have put forth a demand for *' separate 
electorate " and universal sufTrage for electitig their 
own representatives ; we are against tliese proposals, 
firstly, because we are sure a " separate electorate ” 
produces merely the evils of a narrow communal 
electorate and loses hold of the influence on the 
majority especially the castc-mcn who then do not 
depend on our votes ; nor arc wc prepared to assert 
that our political or other education is so advanced 
as to ensure the right understanding and practice of the 
methods of election and principle of honourable 
candidature. We are afraid, until a more pro- 
gressive period, the gift of separate election along with 
universal suffrage will turn a d*anger in our hands 
and lead to the manoeuvring of unscrupulous persons 
and the free play of agencies such as corruption, 
intimidation, vice and, worst of all, the election of 
unworthy men possessed with vainglory but incom- 
petent to represent our cause. What we want, 
therefore, is vote in the general constituency*, like 
the one tlie Hindu Depressed Classes have now, 
to elect caste Hindu members of the legislatures. 

We liave mentioned before how the dependence 
of castc-mcn on the votes of the Depressed Classes 
forces the former to seek the latter, study their 
conditions and alleviate their distress ; and when the 
majority’-party' in the legislature furnishes the 
Government of the day with the Transferred Half 
of the executive, the men in power do not forget that 
they owe their position to the voles of the Depressed 
Classes also, and initiate effective measures themselves 
or respond quickly* to the appeals of the leaders of 
the Depress^ Classes for relief and redress. 

It is tlxis lack of contact w’ith the general body of 
the electorate, a result of the narrow groove of a 
purely Christian communal representation, tliat has 
led to the complete submergence of our people, the 
Christian Depressed Classc.s. into .sufferings and 
obscurity. 

The few Christian representatives who snatclied 
our votes for seats in the legislatures were lost in the 
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vortex of the council politics and diffused themselves 
almost unrecognised in the several parties with little 
intinence on the majorities. 

This is the inevitable effect of our having nothing 
to do with the election of major communities who 
do not care for us and, not caring, do not know our 
condition, and knowledge, it goes without saying, 
is necessar>^ for sympathy and relief. We, therefore, 
request you to give us the franchise in the common 
electorate to vote for Hindu or Indian leaders just 
as the Hindu Depressed Classes do. Our social 
importance will rise only in proportion to our hold 
on the majority community. 

Secondly, in order that our interests detailed above 
may find adequate, informed expression in the legis- 
latures, we require leaders of our own class to be 
nominated to the legislatures. As a protection of 
their .special interests the Government very justly 
reserves certain seats to the Depressed Classes in the 
legislatures, but as pointed above our people are not 
represented, though our interests are identical with 
those of the Hindu Depressed Classes. Tlie nomin- 
ated leaders exclude our claims to protection out ‘of 
motives already dealt with. Wc, therefore, submit 
that a few scats may be reserved for us in the legis- 
latures, and leaders of our community fit to represent 
our case be nominated members. Nomination has, 
of course, its disadvantages, but we believe that in 
the present state of our political and social progress, 
as a transitional remedy at least, nomination is 
preferable to election Nvithin ourselves. Politically 
unorganised, socially backward, we believe that a 
system of election within ourselves will produce 
disruptive influences among ourselves and lead 
to suicidal rivalry, play of personal antipathies etc. 

In other spheres our needs are easily told. Edu- 
cation as was sliown above is at an absurdly low level 
among us, and it is a universal truth that education 
on proper lines is the panacea of all ills, especially 
social and economic. We, therefore, submit that 
our educational progress may be accelerated by the 
provision for more schools and free grant of scholar- 
ships to our children, the remission of exacting fees 
for examinations and tests. Wc believe that practical 
education, technical studies, and industrial classes 
n*ill lift ns up to a high level through successful 
business employment and engagement in trades, and 
we request that facilitic.s may be afforded us, as for 
the Hindu Depressed Classes, for the admission of 
our children to industrial and technical institutes, 
and grant of technical scholarships and stipends. 
Tile attraction to education is proportioned to the 
possible benefits at the end of the course, and the 
Government has it in it.s power to give special support 
to the graduates and other members of the community 
by appointing them to high posts. The fiat of the 
Government obliterates social distinctions and it is 
obvious that an official from the Depressed Classes, 
occupying a responsible position through his merits 
and through the very necessary encouragement of 
Gov'crnmcnt, commands the respect and attention 


of his subordinates of a higher caste. Much can the 
Government thus do to raise the influence of the few’ 
graduates we have now, and may have in future, 
by giving them high appointments which . are . a 
necessity since they are of good to the man concerned 
and much more to the large number of helpless 
people scattered in the province, and b}’' reasonable 
exemption from rules regarding age, and other 
restrictive conditions for competitive .examinations 
and official service. 

Economic measures which the poor masses need 
to raise tlicir standard of life are too numerous to 
mention, and we indicate only a few such as tlie grant 
of lands to our people for cultivation, house-sites, 
redemption from indebtedness through advantageous 
and speedy loans, inclusion of our men in the Co- 
operative machinery— Co-operative Societies, banks, 
etc., encouragement of thrift in our midst through 
profitable return to our deposits. It is needless to 
dwell upon these and other measures which are of 
pressing necessity to us, as we feel that .proper 
nominees from our leaders would from time to time 
suggest to the Government the ways and means to 
improve our economic lot. In this connection we 
submit that proper representatives from our com- 
munity are necessary in such assemblies as Taluq 
and District Boards, Municipalities, Educational 
Councils, etc., for the self same reasons that the Hindu 
Depressed Classes ascribe for their representation, 
and it will be ' easy to understand how proper 
representation will lead to eventual redress of 
grievances and satisfaction of our claims. 

We are sure that much of the venom of Caste- 
Christions will be lost when we, the Depressed Classes, 
make efforts through the support and active patronage 
of Goveniment to improve our educational position 
and augment our economic resources and thus knock 
the fangs off social tyranny. And when the voice of 
our representatives in the legislatures and municipal 
bodies, added to the efforts of the parties in the council 
wJio may have profited by our votes, cries out for 
legislation and remedial proposals to remove abuses 
and restore us our rights, our interests might need no 
more special protection. 

We repeat our heartfelt affection for the British 
Crown and the person of His Imperial IMajesty 
and OUT trust in the benevolence of British adminis- 
tration. 

This memorandum is submitted to the Indian 
Statutory Commission on behalf of the Christian 
Depressed Classes of South India. Some of the 
leaders of these people were granted an interview 
by the Commission in Madras. If and when oral 
evidence will be necessary, Mr. S. M. Gnanaprakasam, 
B.A., B.L., Vakil, Little Mount, Saidapet P.O., 
Madras, will be prepared to submit it. He was one 
of the spokesmen in the Deputation to tlie Commission 
in Madras. 

On behalf of the said Depressed Class Christians 
the undersigned have been authorised to submit 
this Memorandum. 


The Rt. Rev. BISHOP AZARIAH, Bishop o£ Dornakal, called and examined. 


132. The Chaittnan {^Colonel Lane-Pox) : We are 
ver>* much obliged to you, I think the Commission 
would particularly like to know how much truth there 
really is in this idea of caste distinctions in your 
church. It would be very interesting if you just 
made a broad statement. — That a distinction is 
made in church life and in school conditions among 
Christians themselves is true only to a veiy limited 
extent. It is limited to certain areas and certain 
churches. I think the spokesman of the last deputa- 
lion belong.*; to the Roman Church, and that is the 
church which for some rc.ison or other has for all 
these centuries been indifferent to the question of 


abolishing caste in the church. They are taldng 
stei>s now. In that community the non-caste 
converts have disabilities in their church life and 
principally, as he says, in school and educational 
matters also. But apart from this exception, the 
statements in the first page or two are not true of 
most protestant missions and most areas, either in 
the Tamil or in the Telugu country. In the Telugu 
country it is absolutely nil. The present member 
for the Andhra Christian constituency is representa- 
tive of the Depressed Class conv’crts, and so have 
been his predecessors ever since the Legislative 
Council was formed. There are very many of our 
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pastors and some of our teachers who have been 
nominated to taluk boards and district boards. So 
that, that sort of distinction that has been made out 
here is not at all true of the Andhra area, nor is it 
true of most Tamil areas, except perhaps in the 
Roman Church areas, and perhaps to a limited extent 
in Lutheran Churches. Those are the t\ro bodies 
where these distinctions are made. But if I may 
go on to make my statement, it is true on the other 
hand that the caste system being what it is, at least 
in working out certain provisions made by Govern- 
ment to help the labouring classes, Christians who 
come from the depressed classes have been very 
often neglected both in the Andhra area and in the 
other areas. In my own personal experience, I 
have been again and again appealed to hy my own 
people in my diocese, because, though the attitude 
of the Government is neutrality in religion, yet ouing 
perhaps to the religious prejudice of the men who are 
called upon to work out the principles, religion has 
very often been a disadvantage in getting for Christian 
Depressed Classes, the facilities afforded by Govern- 
ment for the Depressed Classes as such. I remember 
particularly the instance of a man very high up in 
office telling a deputation of Christian panchamas 
that he could only help non-Christian panchama men, 
and tliat if they would change their religion he would 
help them. That is purely religious prejudice, not 
caste. This is one of the disabilities that Christians 
undergo because of religious prejudice. I do not 
know what the remedy is. But what I feel is, the 
principle of religious neutrality on the part of the 
Government must be worked out and strictly adhered 
to by all the officials. That leads me to speak of the 
Labour Department. The Labour Department ought 
to help all labour, whether they are Christian. 
Hindu or Muhammadan. Labour officers arc 
appointed to take special care of all out-caste people, 
and very many things they do for all alike ; but in 
education, (as one representative of the missionary 
societies has already stated before another Com- 
mission) this department has been neglecting the 
Christian community. I think the Christian people 
and the missionary agencies desire that all such 
disabilities should be removed. 

133. The Chairman {Colonel Lane-Fox) : That 
is a ground for giving them represen^tion in the 
council ? — I do not know whether that will remedy the 
matter I have mentioned. 

134. If there is a question of one community 
being neglected that is a reason why it should be 
given full representation in any representative bod^’^ ? 
— ^Yes. Whether it will provide the remedy or not 
I do not know. But I think in framing any constitu- 
tion the princple of religious neutrality, of the 
Government and its officers being impartial in tlieir 
administration, ought to be emphasised. I do not 
at the present moment speak of representation at 
all. 

135. Sir A. P. Patro : May I just explain ? There 
is a departmental rule that help and grant-in-aid 
should be given to the Depressed Classes or the 
backward classes, backward in the matter of educa- 
tion, and all these classes of people who arc backward 
in education are classified in the educational rules 
for the purpose of free scholarships and grant-in-aid. 
The result is tliat the Christian community is classed 
as a very highly educated community, more educated 
than other classes. So as soon as a Depressed Class 
man becomes a convert, for educational purposes 
he is classified as belonging to a community or class 
which is highlj^ educated. Therefore the preference 
which he would othenvise have as a depressed class 
man is lost to him. — That is what I mean. 

13C. The Christian community in this province 
is largely an educated community and it is classed 
as No. 1 in the rules and therefore as soon as he 
joins in this community and merges in it he loses that 
privilege or that concession which he would have 
received when he was a member of the backward 
community ? — Yes. 


137. Rao Bahadur Rajah : But that is not the 
case now. The rules have been changed. 

Mr. Thomas : Not in the Labour Department. 

Rao Bahadur Rajah : Sir A. P. Patro referred 
to the educational rules. He quoted rules mentioned 
in the grant-in-aid code. It \%'as true that Christians 
of Depressed Class origin were not given these 
conc&ssions, but now the rules have been changed 
and a Government order has been issued that if a 
proper certificate is attached to show that he was a 
member of the Depressed Classes before becoming 
a Christian the concession would be allowed to him. — 
Not in the Labour Department. The labour 
Department has in its hands over a thousand scholar- 
ships for technical and primary' and sccondan,' 
studies, and the Labour Department has the order of 
the Government that they have nothing to do with 
Christian Depressed Class people. 'I'hat is the 
grievance. 

3 38. Rao Bahadur Rajah : The point, sir, is this. 
The money voted for the Labour Department is 
voted for the untouchable classes and not for tlic 
Christians. That is the point. — Of course these 
people maintain, and I maintain, that religion 
should not become a di.squalification. It is the 
social and economic condition that ought to detennine 
it. 

13f). The Chairman {Colonel Lanc-Fox) : There- 
fore you ask for special grants for Christians ? — Not 
for Christians as such. In the Tclugu country, for 
instance, during the last ten years hundreds and 
tliousands of people have changed tlicir religion 
from Hinduism to Christianity- Now, at least in 
the first or second generation, it is contended, and I 
believe justly, that these people ought not to be 
deprived of the privileges that they would have 
enjoyed if they had not changed their religion. 
The Government should not place a disadvantage 
on these people becuase they have chcinged tlicir 
religion. 

Sir A. P. Patro : Within the last ten years there 
has been what is ciillcd the mass movement in 
Christian work. Christian aid and Christian en- 
deavour societie.s have been doing a great deal m 
the matter of improving tlie condirion of some vcr>' 
depressed class peoples. This elevation work has 
been veiy' beneficial to them, and the problem is 
whether they ought not to be treated as (1eprc.s.«?cd 
classes still though they ha ^'0 changed their religion. 
They belong to the poorest labouring classes. 

140. The Chairman {Colonel Lauc-Fox) : As de- 
pressed classes they had certain advantage.s. Now 
that they have become Christians they lose them ? — 
Yes. It is an administrative problem. 

Sir A. P. Patro : It is an administrative problem 
wliich we began to consider two or three years back. 
Certain concessions were made, and I believe that 
is being considered again. 

Air. Thomas : The same disabilities applied in 
the Education Department also, but that has been 
cancelled as a result of agitation. 

141. The Chairma7i {Colonel Lane-Fox) : We are 
interested in this from a constitutional point of view, 
and therefore is there any point that you would like 
to bring before us by which we may alleviate the 
condition of the Depressed Classes ? — Another 
point is this. These people have been urging about 
Christian representation in the Council. 1 tliink 
opinion- differs on that subject, but I am one of those 
who believe that the introduction of communal 
representation for*Christians is not in the interest of 
cither the Christian religion or the followers of the 
Christian religion. 

142. There is a difference of opinion ? — Yes, there 
is a difference of opinion. Communal representation 
stereotypes a religious community as a distinct 
section of the nation, which it is not. I know that it 
has introduced a great amount of bitterness as 
between depressed classes and caste people, and 
between different denominations. I'rom my ex- 
perience of the Tclugu country* I would ccrhiinlj' 
urge that communal representation for Christians 
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should go and that they should be merged in the 
general electorate with^ reservation of scats. I 
think reservation of scats is really a concession to 
the present conditions in India. I should not like 
even that. 

143. But j-ou wish to keep reservation of seats ? 
— Yes, I should like that under the present conditions. 

I'M. Will it not be possible to get some agreed 
arrangement between the Christian communities 
a.s to how these seats should be allotted ? — Probably 
we shall divide along Catholic and non-Catholic 
lines. 

145. ITiat is inevitable ? — Yes. 

146. But you could do it? — Yes, we could do it 
among ourselves. 

147. Mr. Thomas : You suggested that there 
should be reservation of scats for Christians. Is 
that because you expect that a general electorate 
would not return any Christians ? — ^Not because I 
expect, but 1 think I foresee that in the general 
electorate probably they will not get even the five 
seats that are now allotted, I think we have got 
men who may be on the top in any one constituency 
or other, but I do not think we will get adequate 
representation simply by merging ourselves in the 
general electorate. 

148. Are you sure of one at least ? — I think so. 
It is, however, only an opinion. 

149. If there arc seats reserved, of course you 
realise that the number of non-Christian votes would 


be out of all proportion to the Christian votes ? — 
Yes. 

150. And you realise that there will be the danger 
of a man not supported by the community being 
returned by the strength of non-communal votes 
as against another who w’as supported by the com- 
munity ? — I quite foresee that. 1 think the Indian 
Christian Association have proposed some remedy 
for that. They want the community itself to put 
up a panel, from among whom elections will be made. 

151- You want that safeguard so that a man who 
is not ivanted by the community may not be returned 
by the constituency ?— Yes. 

152. You also realise that supposing five or six 
seats are allotted for the Christian community for 
the whole province one Christian candidate will 
have to canvass an area covering 3, 4 or 5 districts 
iWth a total electorate of something like 3 lakhs ? 
— They do that now. 

153- But the number of voles which a Christian 
candidate will have to canvass for an electoral 
area will be something like 8 lakhs ? — Since Christians 
are fairly distributed all over the Presidency, certainly 
the local voters could be instructed and captured 
by the local Christian people who act on a candidate’s 
behalf. 1 do not think there is muCh difficulty. 

154. There should be a multiplicity of agents in 
every district ? — There are people who can speak 
for the Christian nominees. So I do not think you 
can say that voters in a district may not know 
sufficiently to vote for a particular candidate. 
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Memorandum pbmitted by M. R. Ry. R. SRINIVASA ACHARYA, Avl., 
B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, President, AU-India Vamashrama Dharma 
Conference (1927) and Vice-President, All-India Brahmana Mahasabha, 

Madras. 


Sir, 

In pursuance of your notification, rc enquiry* into 
the Reforms, I have the honour to submit the 
following ’statement with reference to the matters 
notified in so far as they are concerned with orthodox 
Hindus. 

2. The All-India Vamashrama Dharma Con- 
ference and the All-India Brahmana Mahasabha 
(which is but a phase of the former) are essentially 
spiritual and social movements of the orthodox 
Hindus, Brahmanas and Non-Brahmanas, wlio 
constitute the bulk of that community, aiming at 
their unity and advancement on the basis of their 
ancient religion. The current parti'^ politics is mainly 
run by persons saturated with notions and ambitions 
antagonistic to the Jong-cherished religious and 
social ideas and practices of the people at large 
whom they profess to represent in the Councils of 
the country, but whose opinions they really treat 
with indifference and often ruthlessly violate. The 
voice of the people is seldom heard in the Council 
when religious and social matters arc sought to be 
legislated upon ; and so appeal has to be made from 
time to time to the Executive Government to stay 
the hands of hasty and revolutionarj' legislations. 

I pray that my letter to you dated 22nd February, 
1928, enclosing my communication as President of 
the All-India Vamashrama Dharma Conference 
fonvarding its resolutions to His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India and His 
Excellency the Governor of Madras, may be read 
along ^vith this statement. The Conference requests 
the Parliament and your Commission that " having 
regard to the assurances of religious neutrality 
given by the Queen's Proclamation of 1858 which 
forms the bed-rock of the constitution and the 
permanency of the British Indian Government, 
any Constitution that may be framed now, shall be 
made %vith due regard to this fundamental principle.’* 
and that you " must not leave the ancient Hindu 
Religion, the Vamashrama Dharma, helpless to the 
views of persons belonging to varying and opposing 
creeds and religions." Further, " the Conference 
strongly disapproves of the interference of the 
legislature in matters relating to the socio-religious 
discipline (Achara) of the Hindus,” such as marriage. 

I invite your attention prominently to the following 
passage in Her Majesty’s Proclamation : — 

” We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
may be in authority to abstain from all interference 
with the religious beliefs or worship of our subjects 
on pain of our highest displeasure." The italics 
are mine. The word ” all ” includes those who 
come to power under the new Constitution through 
election and so a provision should be made in the 
Statute itself for enforcing strict obedience to this 
injunction and making the Excettlive Government 
responsible for its being carried out. 

3. In this connection I may quote tlie following 
from Lord Meston's article in tte January number of 
” The Asiatic Review " (Page 2) on the Statuto^'^ 
Commission. He says, *' Behind and below all me 
stagey manoeuvres of Swaraj is a demand for 
developing India on their own lines. Those who make 
the demand are a section of Indians trained in 
European ways, few in number, compared to me 
vast ignorant masses of the population, but with a 
wholh' disproportionate power of swajdng 
proletariat. Their strength lies in the support 
of orthodox Hinduism, which is going through a 
period of revolt against Western dogmas. 

This is quite true and applies to all ph^es of the 
present Indian politics, for they all aim at Swaraj, 
their methods only va'rjdng. 

4. The masses, however, are not qxoie ignorant, 
although Western democracy is yet new to them. 
Ever>' \dllagc knows something of government. 


^^^en any measure affecting their religion or social 
customs is brought fonvard, their spontaneous voices 
arc loudly heard by government, though the prc.ss 
and the ” elected ” representative may not publish 
or liecd them. For the rest, it is a fact that not a 
fair percentage of even the voters, tlicmsclvcs a drop 
in the population, yet realise the power of the vote 
or exercise the franchise with a conscion.sncss of it 
or intend it to be felt on the representative or 
Gov'cmment. ^^otcs are still given as a matter of 
obligation, condescension and such considerations. 
Voters arc approached only at the election and left 
alone thereafter. Political principles do not sway 
elections, which go mainly on personal grounds. 
There is no such tiling as " the mandate " of the 
electorate ; and tlic worst of the Council crises do 
not necessitate any *' appeal to the country'. " Ihe 
elected Council only furnishes opportunities for 
ambitious persons to secure office emoluments and 
patronage ; and they hold on with Government liclp 
against the less fortunate, until obliged to go. Tlic 
Council parties are divided mainly with an eye to 
ministerships and places of power for its adherents, 
or to wreck the ministry or obstruct Government. 
Changes in the ministry or ” No-Confidcncc ” motions 
relate to ministers as individuals rather than to their 
politics. For the rest, the working of the Reforms 
is utterly barren of result ; and Gov'cmment has to 
help ministers to remain in their places. "Natundly, 
therefore, the political principles of the parties in 
the Council change according to circumstances, 
from rank hostility to unconditional subservience to 
Government. The cries, too, of ” communal re- 
presentation " are made only for offices and cmohi- 
ments : but democratic politics as such is not 
different for different communities. The events 
of the Madras Council during the past eight years 
bear out all these and even more. The race after 
power and tlic clement of obstruction have ignored 
the concerns, the wants, and the susceptibilities of 
the people on whose behalf " responsible Govern- 
ment ” is to be evolved. 

5. In this state of affairs one is tempted to ask 
for a return to the order of things before the Reforms. 
That, hmvcver. is not to be ; and the Morld-changc.s 
cannot be ignored in India. A loroign government 
over a people of diverse religions and races cannot 
indefinitely manage as the circus-master docs his 
menagerie of lions, tigers, horses, cows, sheep and 
monkeys, making them fraternise at lunch, staring 
at him, and at each other within the railed cage and 
under the show of his whip and the loaded guns of 
the attendants 1 The function is similar, but the 
methods must differ. The Govenimcnt must be 
strong, impartial, and sympathetic; but the loving 
co-operation of the ruled through the improv'cmcnt 
of tlicir material prosperity and scrupulous regard 
for their religious susceptibilities, must also bo 
secured, alike in their interests and that of the rulers. 
The changes to be introduced in the reforms should 
be based upon this fundamental principle. 

G. In the above review, it is brought out that 
responsible government tlirough ministers in the 
Provinces has failed; but that "responsibility 
there must be, and free from communalism, which 
has brought on bitterness, antagonism and all tlicir 
woes in an unprecedented degree among the^ peace- 
loving people of this Presidenej'. The viriis of 
communal hatred is now being inoculated even in the 
school-going population by certain propagandists. 
To secure the end indicated herein, the following 
changes in the present constitution arc, therefore, 
suggested. They arc brieflj’ as follow : 

1. PrOVINCI.M. GOVERNMnXT. 

(«) Dyarchy as it now exists shall go. 

(6) The Governor’s cabinet shall consist only of 
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iv.embers, five in number — two Europeans and three 
Indians recruited mainly from the elected Councils. 
An outsider also may sometimes be desirable. The 
present cabinet is needlessly overmanned, 

(c) If among the Europeans the civilian would 
give room for a non-official elected member, the 
result is expected to be greatly advantageous. 

(if} Of the Indian Members there may be ordinarily 
a Brahmana, a non-Brahmana and a Muhammadan , 
But this need not be an inviolable rule ; for only 
the very best men fitted by integrity, abilitj^ and 
statesmanship should be appointed to tliis responsible 
position of administration. In, the words of a 
Provincial Governor, recently reported, *' judges 
arc appointed to decide cases properly and not 
to represent communities." 

(e) The system of ntinisiers has already been shoirn 
to be unsat^sfacto^3^ IMoreover, the best men have 
not been always secured on this basis and there 
is no justification fox a top-heavy executive without 
necessity or adequate return. 

(/) Responsibiliiy to the people may be secured 
by marking out the subjects upon which the decision 
of the Council should be binding on the executive. 
The subjects not so marked shall be only a minimum, 
having regard to the exigencies of the State. If 
the member in charge of a portfolio is not willing to 
carry out such a decision, he shall have option 
to resign, as the late Sir K. Srinivasa Aiyengar 
did with reference to the Madras Irrigation Bill. 
If the Governor in Council considers that the decision 
of the Council in any matter is perverse and 
detrimental to the interests of the countIy^ the Council 
may be dissolved, the Governor recording his reasons 
for the same. 

If Indian conditions require special treatment in 
any matter, it is so pre-eminently in shaping the form 
of responsible government. Under the ancient 
Hindu policy the Council or the pnrishnd wlio decided 
questions on the law (dharma) did not look up for 
any office or favour and so they commanded universal 
reverence and obedience. 

11. Thk Provincial Council. 

Communal representation means denial of 
democracy for all time, and perpetuation of 
difierenccs and promotion of bitterness and unrest 
in the country. However, to satisfy such demands 
for the time being, and at the same time to help to 
develop union among the people and real self- 
government, it is necessary to have a bicameral 
system in the Provinces also. The Chambers may be 
named, the " Popular Assembly " and the " House of 
Representatives," respcctjvclj'. 

{a) The " Popular Assembly " shall consist only 
of elected members. All communities, including the 
Depressed at one end and the Europeans at the 
other, should freely compete in the same electorate. 
The franchise must be based upon property, tax, or 
rent-qualification, however small. Universal adult 
suffrage is unworkable and inexpedient. The clec- 
tqmte shall be a rural area, preferably a revenue 
divi.sion of the district, each division returning one 
member. Electoral divisions may be constituted 
for large cities, like ^Tadras, A very small number 
of scats may be kept to be filled up by nominations 
of experts for any special legislation, when necessary, 
and by members of the Depressed Classes in case the 
general electorate docs not return them, and not 
oiheru'isc. It is desirable that the candidate must 
reside or have a place of residence within his 
constituency. Council parties should be encouraged 
to eschew communalism in ioto and crystallise on 
sound political principles. It should be the ^uty of 
the elected members to confer with their constituen- 
cies periodically and thereby help the grou-th of 
*' informed public opinion." Such a Council will 
bring into existence healthy public organs of diverse 
creeds on broad principles and exercise a healthv 
inffucncc on the public in general. It will promote 


union and goodwill among the various classes of the 
people and towards government. 

(b) To the " House of Representatives" may be 
cr^ited all the virtues claimed for an Upper Chamber 
and the correction of possible wrongs to communities. 
"Communal," "Social,” "Economic" and other 
particular interests may receive representation in 
it through special electorates. The franchise and 
the method of election may be the same as those 
for the present Legislati^’^c Council. The relationship 
bettveen this and the " Popular Assembly ’’ may be 
similar to that between the present Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State. 

(c) The members of the Cabinet shall be ex-officio 
members of both the Houses. 

{d) The budget and the bills must pass in both 
the Councils, being first introduced in the " Popular 
Assembly." The Councils shall have power to alter 
or vary the several heads of the budgets. 

(e) The power of Veto and certification of the 
Governor is to be retained in subjects not marked 
for the final decision of the Council but they should 
be exercised only in cases of extreme necessity, 
the Governor assigning his reasons for his exercise 
of such powers. 

{/) The oath or affirmation of allegiance by the 
members of the Councils shall include a declaration 
that they " Shall abstain from all interference mth 
the religious beliefs or worship of any class of British 
subjects in India." 

{g) In this scheme the points mentioned in question 
4 of your notification practically do not arise. 

HI. Local Bopies. 

It is surprising that after eight years of " popular 
goveiTiment " the patronage of nomination to the 
District and Local bodies has not been given up 
altogether, although every party wants " Provincial 
Atitonomy." It is, therefore, a matter of first 
importance to make the local bodies absolutely autono- 
mous and elective, with powers to the Executive 
Government to interfere in the event of corruption, 
gross neglect or detriment to the public. The local 
administrative officials may ex-officio have a seat 
in these bodies. The Legislative Councils, of course, 
have their voice over them. 


IV. The Central Government. 

From the view-point of this statement, the im- 
portant matter to be urged is that Dyarchy is 
absolutely untenable in the Central Government as 
desired in some quarters, as it might give rise to 
more undesirable results there than in the Provinces. 
In other respects the principles hereinbefore stated 
for Provincial Councils may pari passti apply to the 
Central Legislature. The classification of All-India 
and ^Provincial subjects, and also finance require 
revision in the light of past experiencc. 

V. Courts and Judiciary. 

The poison of communalism that has of late been 
allowed to spread in the recruitment to this most 
important brancli of public service should be 
eradicated in toto. Upon the integrity of the courts, 
tijc internal safety of India depends. The morbid 
idea that Government is run to find appointments for 
the members of communities and in proportion to 
their population should be fought out with a firm 
hand. In .such a calculation the British proportion 
would be nowhere. Direct recruitment to Dt. 
Judgeships is not desirable, except under extra- 
ordinaiy circumstances. 

7. The other questions do not call for special 
representation from the standpoint of the bodies 
to -which I belong. A separate .statement will be 
•submitted on " Education," when your notification 
is published. 

8. In my communication referred to in paragraph 2 
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above, it is stated that the Conference over which I 
had the honour to preside, in December last, con- 
tained about 1,500 delegates of orthodox Hindus, 
Brahman and non-Brahman from all parts of the 
Madras Presidency and outside, and was thoroughly 
and truly representative of the people. I herein 
give the views that 1 gathered in the course of the 
elaborate proceedings of the Conference. 

9. I beg to offer myself for oral examination by 
the Commission. If the Commission is to hear 
inclined, I shall give also names and particulars of 


other responsible and representative persons who 
Would come for\vaTd as witnesses, P'or want of 
time I cannot append their list here. 

10. If I be permitted, I venture to suggest that in 
view of tlie Legislatures’ reticence to elect com- 
mittees to co-operate with 3 'oiir Commission, you may 
require the Government to nominate a Committee 
of representative Indians outside, for the purpose. 
The Council parties and leaders do not necessarily 
mean the entire public opinion of India. The people 
in the main arc verj’ conservative, as already stated. 


MADRAS. 

2nd March, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission (except Lord Burnham, Colonel Lane-Fox and Major 
Attlee), of the Central Committee (except Mr. Ktkabhai Premchand, Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
Sardar Shivdev Singh Uderoi and Rao Bahadur Rajah), and of the Madras Provincial Committee. 


Deputation of Orthodox Brahmins. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Mr. N. SRINIVASA ACHARYA, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate. 

Dewan Bahadur V. R. KUPPUSWAMI AYYER, 
Avl., B.A., B.L., Retired District Judge, Maya- 
varam, Tanjore District. 

Rao Bahadur T. M. NARASIMHA CHARLU, 
B.A., B.L., Advocate, formerly M.L.C., and 
President of the District Board, Cuddappah. 

Mr. C. V. KRISHNA RALT, Landholder and formerly 
Municipal Chairman, Ongole, Guntur District. 

Dewan Bahadur GOVINDA DOSS CHATHURBHUJA. 
DOSS, Merchant and formerly Sheriff of Madras. 

Mr. A. SUBHA RAU, B.A., District Superintendent 
of Police, TripUcane, Madras. 

Mr. N. SUBRAMANIA IYER, M.A., Retired 
Dewan Pelshkar of Travancore, Mylapore, Madras. 

1. The Chaimian : We have read your document, 
which is an interesting one. If I follow rightly, you 
and your friends would be rightly described, would 
you not, as orthodox Brahmins ? — {Mr. Srinivasa 
Acharya) Yes. 

2. The first thing which you are anxious to insist 
on is religious freedom ? — Quite so. 

3. And Government abstention from all inter- 
ference in religious beliefs or worship ? — Yes. 

4. A thing which is important for us as a constitu- 
tional conference is this. Do you think that there 
ought to be some statutory provision for that purpose? 
— Yes. {Dewan Bahadur ihtppuszcann Ayyer) Tliat 
is our object. Of course, such a neutrality is pro- 
claimed in the Queen’s Proclamation. 

5. As you gentlemen appreciate, there is a difference 
between saying that a matter should be included 
in a Proclamation, where the Crown’s representa- 
tives are enjoined to do this, and trjdng to 'put a 
provision about it into the Statute ? — Yes, that is 
so. 

6. And I gather that j’our suggestion is that, if 
possible, something should be put in the Statute ? 
{Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) It must be made positive. 

7. I will ask you a question about it in a minute. 
There is one difficulty. You saj’ in page 343 


of the Memorandum, paragraph 2, " A provision 
** should be made in the Statute itself for enforcing 
** strict obedience to this injunction,” that is to sajL 
abstaining from all interference with the religious 
beliefs or worship, " and making the E-xecutivc 
** Government responsible for its being carried out 
Now I will put the clifficul-^L so that you may deal 
with it. It is no use putting words into a Statute 
unless people who think the Statute is being dis- 
regarded have some remedy, some means of enforcing 
it. Some people have tried to enact for some people 
that all men arc equal. I dare saj* they arc, but you do 
not get very much further by saying so, and the whole 
point is, It is no good putting a word into a Statute 
such as this particular provision is to be strictly 
observed, unless you have got some machincr\' — 
some sanction, as lawj'crs call it — ^to secure that it 
shall be observed, or to enable people who think 
it is being disregarded to make Uicir complaint 
effective. Now, how do you think it should be 
done ? — What we mean bj’’ asking for the provision 
is this. It should be declared that tlie Council or 
the Government shall not have power to introduce 
legislation affecting our religious beliefs. 

8. Let us suppose that is done. I can imagine a 
case where some people will think that the legislation 
docs have that effect, and others will tliink tliat it 
does not. For instance, there is legislation promoted 
by some people which would raise the marriage 
age, or something of that sort. Now, some people 
may regard that — I do not know whether they do — 
as a religious matter ? — Manj'. 

9. And some other people may regard it as not a 
religious matter, but as a social matter. Now, 
supposing there is dispute ? — (wl/r. Sttbranmnia 
Iyer) Bvery person entitled to be called orthodox, 
and ever^' Hindu, looks upon that as a sacrament : 
otherwise he is not a Hindu. I am prepared to say 
that everj' person who looks upon marriage not as 
a sacrament is" not a Hindu, just as a Christinn 
who does not believe in Jesus and His revelation is 
not a Christian. 

Sir A. P. Patro : But the orthodox Hindus do not 
allow a sacrament in the case of motherhood other 
than the Brahmins, 
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10. The Chairman : That is not the point, if 
you will allow me to say so. The point is not whether 
one set of people and another set of people deny and 
affirm it ; the point is that there may be controversy 
on such a thing. Then who is to decide the con- 
troversy ? — {Rao Bahadur Narasimha Ckarlti) Either 
the Governor or the Court. 

11 . Then that would mean, would it not, that you 
contemplate that if some Bill is introduced which, 
in the view of anybody in India, conflicts with his 
religious principles, not limiting the matter to 
orthodox Brahmins ? — {Mr. Srinivasa Acltarya) Not 
limited. 

32. Then he is to go to the law courts ? — ^Yes ; 
it is the only remedy. 

13. I think you face the difficulty quite fairly ; 
but it is a diCTiculty, you know. Anyhow, I under- 
stand what you say, and as an illustration you tell 
me that in the view of this deputation they would 
regard any law which sought to raise the marriageable 
age as in conflict wdth their religion ? — Exactly. 
I would go further, and say from m 3 ' observation, 
from the number of memorials that went to the 
Viccro}', that the ^ 3 cero 3 '*s liands are simply being 
coerced by members of the Council who have no 
faith in their religion. That is why wc ask for such 
a safeguard. 

14. If that is so — and I am not discussing whether 
it is or not — it is important to discover what the 
safeguard is. Do 3 ’ou think, for instance, that a laiv 
court which might not contain any orthodox Brahmin 
would be a good body to decide whether or not the 
religion of the orthodox Brahmin was offended by 
some Bill or other? — {Mr. Subramania Iyer) We 
do not want an orthodox Brahmin or a Hindu ortho- 
dox judge; if he were true to the principles of 
justice it would be quite enough. 

15. We call that a righteous judge, or an upright 
judge ? — Yes, who would act \vithout fear or favour 
on the issue before him. 

16. I entirely agree with y'ou to this extent, and 
3 'Ou, no doubt, know many cases which have been 
decided, I hope rightJ 3 ', certainly justl 3 ' and uprightly, 
which involved many difficult questions of Hindu 
law and tradition, not always by people who were 
Hindus ? — ^And in Ibis connection may I submit 
that the people as a whole, as far as I have been able 
to observ’c them, have got more confidence in the 
judgment of the European Judges than of Hindu 
Judges. I am very sorry to have to say it, but I 
find that most of the judgments given in the High 
Courts which have been repugnant to the traditions, 
instincts and usages of the Hindu people have come 
not from Europeans but from social reform minded 
Indian Judges whose mentality is neither wholly 
Hindu or wholl}^ Christian. 

17. In these matters everybody is entitled to his 
opinion. — {Mr. Suhha Rau) May I submit that 
that is not our opinion. 

18. I was just going to say, I should not treat 
that observ'ation as a thing which bound the deputa- 
tion ; but, of course, each gentleman is entitled to 
e.xprcss his view ? — Yes, ceii^inly. 

10. That is the first point, and I tell you frankly 
T think the difficulty of finding a machinery is the 
difficulty of finding one which will secure what you 
want. — {Rao Bahadur Harasintha CharJu) I venture 
to submit one other point, that members of Hie 
Government, whether thej* be ministers or executive 
council members, should not bv' their presence or 
speeches encourage speeches and meetings which 
have for their sole object the decrying and the 
dcstniction of Hindu religion. For instance, we 
ob5er\-cd ten da 3 's ago a meeting was held which was 
called the Self-Respect Conference, in which no less 
than five members of the Madras Government were 
present, and the cr\* was ** Doum with the idols ; 
do^\^l with Brahmins ; down with Sanscrit ” ; and 
what will the people think ? That the Government 
do encourage such conferences, whereas their presence 
distinct!}’ indicates that the}’ encourage such speeches 
and conferences. There must be a provdsion in the 


Statute that Government members should obsers’e 
neutrality, whether they are elected members or 
appointed b}' Government. 

20. Wc wdll not go into the detail of it, but when 
you say Government members, do you mean Indian 
members ? — In the present example I have quoted, 
all of them were Indians. 

21. Now the next point 3 ’ou make is on page 34H, 
and you make a suggestion as to the executive. You 
propose that dyarch 3 ’ should go. and that there 
should be a ministry of five. You think that there 
should be t^vo Europeans and three Indians recruited 
mainly from the elected council, and of the Indian 
Members there may be ordinarily a Bralimana, a 
** non-Brahmana, and a Muhammadan. But this 
** need not be an inviolable rule. For, only the very 
** best men fitted by integrity, ability and states- 
“ manship should be appointed to this responsible 

position of administration.” So long as there is 
an objection as to how you would pick your Indian 
members, you recognise, according to this document, 
that you could not put that into the Statute ? — 
(Dewan Bahadur Kuppuswami Ayyer) The object 
was that there should be Europeans in the Cabinet. 
It is the most important item that we want to press, 
that unless European.^ are at the top of the adminis- 
tration to a certain extent, the administration is 
likely to go to pieces, as it has already done in many 
parts of this country. We Brahmins arc interested 
in seeing that law and order are preserved properly, 
and unless there is a sufficient and satisfactory 
European element, both at the top and in the districts, 
wc are afraid that the administration as a whole 
will go to pieces. 

22 . I do not think that is the view of all Brahmins, 
is it? — {Mr. Subha Ratt) No. {Dewan Bahadur 
Kuppuswami Ayyer) At least of orthodox Brahmins. 
{Mr. Krishna Ran) One thing has to be recognised, 
that there has been a great deterioration in efficiency 
since the Reforms. {Dewan Bahadur Kuppuswami 
Ayyer) It has to be recognised. It cannot be 
gainsaid. 

Mr. Siva Rao : It is because tliere have been no 
Brahmin ministers so far ? 

23. The Chairman : I should like to know on 
what grounds you put it. It is an opinion, and we 
have to listen to all things ; but I would like to 
know one or two things about it. You have been 
living in this province. Do you think the roads of 
the province, as compared with ten years ago, have 
improved ? — (Jiao Bahadur Narasimha Charln) May 
I say a few words ? I have been in tlie Council for 
two terms, six years. I know the working of the 
Council. I have been chairman of the Cuddappah 
Municipality and I have been chairman of the 

-District Board for eight 3 ’’ears. I^Iy experience of 
local board administration extends over 25 years. 

I may say that my experience of the inner working 
of these boards is this, that after the introduction of 
the Reforms the worldng has considerably deterior- 
ated, and I may say that we are on the backward 
step now during the last eight years. That is my 
considered opinion — that during the last eight years 
the working of the local board administration is 
going bacl^vard. There is less efficiency, less 
honest}' and less public spirit. I say this witli my 
experience, not merely as an onlooker. I tender that 
ev'idcncc, and if you w-ant me to deal with any 
particular points I can do so. 

24. If that is so, what do you think the deteriora- 
tion is due to ? "^Tiat is the main cause of it ? — 
The main cause is. wc were given the Reforms rather 
too much ; the dose is too much for the infant to 
feed on, and we have given this liberty of election 
rather too much. The result is that only people 
who have got a voice, who have got physical strength, 
get into the department ; it is not the people who have 
got brains, who have got decency with them. The 
result is that because it is election, therefore the 
elected man has to depend upon the good will of 
those who elect him, and to satisfy them the person 
elected has to go out of his way to satisfy their needs. 
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That, I submit, sir, is the real cause of the downward 
course. The elected man is not a free man now ; 
he is attacked on all sides ; every supporter of his 
comes to him and says, *' Well, I put you up to the 
highest point of the ladder; show me some con- 
cession ; appoint my friend ; nominate this 
gentleman, nominate that gentleman," and so on. 
AVhat would the poor head of a department do ? He 
must either resign, or, if he wants power, he must 
satisfy his supporters ; and when he satisfies these 
people, the result is that efficiency goes doum. 
{Mr. Krishna Rait) I may be permitted to say a few 
words. I find the defect in the representative system 
itself. The foundation of the administration should 
be the village, but at the present time in this country 
the centre of power has been removed from the 
villages to the town and cities, where the elected 
members become irresponsible, or at all events have 
a tendency to act in an irresponsible fashion. Tlie 
village should be made the unit of administration ; 
village autonomy should be created first, and the 
centre of power removed from the to^vns to the 
village by panchayats being created in every village 
and being the basis of the administration. There 
should be complete local autonomy ; the taluq 
should be abolished and after the village should come 
the district, and after the district the province. 

25. I think we must keep to the lines of this 
document. We have heard a great deal about that 
from other deputations which have specially dealt 
with it in their Memoranda ? — I was just explaining 
my position. 

26. I do not quite understand from this document 
what is to be the relation between the executive and 
the legislature. Is tlie executive to be bound by 
the decisions of the legislature or not ? — {M r. Srinivasa 
Acharya) — It is to be bound to carry out the decisions 
of the Council ; it will be bound by Statute. I may 
quote the analog}' of the Madras Corporation, where 
the Commissioner is bound to carry out the resolu- 
tions of the Corporation, but he is not elected by 
them. 

27. 1 think you are in favour of two Houses, are 
not 3 'ou ? — ^Yes, and the second chamber will provide 
for the representation of commercial and other 
interests, and if any wrong is done in one chamber 
it may be corrected in the second. That is the only 
wa}' of reconciling people who are strong on com- 
munalism -svith democracy. {Mr. Sttbramauia Iyer) 
The only communities to be recognised should not 
be based on birth, but be based on economic interests 
and industrial, commercial, agricultural and 
religious interests. 

28. You say community should be recognised on 
the basis of religion ? — It might be. I would not 
say that of the Hindu, because in the case of the 
Hindu the position is so vague. It is not an organised 
religion having some kind of discipline. Anybody 
can be a Hindu. A Catholic Christian has to conform 
to certain doctrines and practices, or be turned out 
and be no longer a Catholic. It is the same with 
other Christians, but with Hinduism even a man who 
has definitely ^rown off Hinduism and adopted 
Christianity may pass as a Hindu. This is a great 
trouble to us. 

2D. I should like to ask you a question about that. 
You have been telling us about the views of the ortlio- 
dox Brahmin, and how far proposals for legislation 
might conflict with those views. We all listen with 
great respect to any views sincerely held in the 
name of religion. I wish you would tell me what 
would be the view of a body like yours to a resolution 
which provided that all wells should be available 
equally to Depressed Classes and to Brahmins ? — 
(Mr. N. Srinivasa Acharya) It does not matter at 
all. We should have nothing to say to it. 

30. Wliat would be your view as to what is to be 
done aboutthe Depressed Classes ? — {Mr. Snbramania 
Ayyer) It is a large question. Do you mean those 
castes in regard to whom certain ceremonial rules 
of pollution now e?cist ? 

31. I do mean them ? — ^Will you tell me what you 


mean ? — I understand what you mean by Depressed 
Classes, but tell me once more what you want to know. 

32. What I want to know from this dcp\itation is 
this. Is it your view that the present condition of 
those people is satisfactoiy' and that there is nothing 
to be done except to leave things as they arc. or is it 
your view' that this is a veiy^ serious problem which 
has got to be dealt with by very’ import«ant cliangcs ? 
WTiat do you think ? — I am under the belief tlint 
India as a whole is a depressed nation, and that cverv 
person who is carrying on his old tniditional calling, 
which is not in very much demand by the people 
and who therefore gets low wages and less honour, 
is depressed in the real sense of the term. If it is 
meant that in certain Brahmin streets certain classes 
do not travel tlirough. and do not touch certain 
wells, then 1 sa}' there are certain social rules based 
upon distinctiveness between class and class which 
have not only religious but social and economic 
purposes. 

33. What is the economic purpose tliat is serv’cd 
by providing that members of these classes arc not 
to go down a particular street ? — What I mean to 
say is that Indian society believes in distinctiveness 
between these occupational groups. {Dewan Bahadur 
Kuppnstvamx A}ycr) That is an indis-idual opinion ; 
it is not the general opinion of all of us. 

34. T do not wish to trouble you unduly, gentlemen. 
I understand the sort of answer you arc giving, and 
that is your answer to the question whether you 
think the Depressed Classes (on the general definition 
of which we had previously agreed ; I do not 
mean the whole of India ! ) are in a situation which 
calls for special change ? — {Mr. Suhramania Ayyer) 
It calls for change. 

35. You think it does ?— Certainly. 

36. What sort of change ? — So long as the economic 

situation of a country is depressed in regard to all 
sections of people, and added to that certain religious 
conventions arc acting on this economic depression. 
{Mr. Krishna Ran) I may just be permitted to 
say a word about the actual conditions existing. 
Ths question of the Depressed Classes is now put 
as opposed to the higher classes of Braltmins and the 
non-Brahmins. But there are among the Depressed 
Classes themselves a number of sub-castes ; in my 
part of the country’ there are many Depressed Classes 
who are known as jSI.alas and Madigas 

37. The Chairman : We need not bother about 
that. That is not my question at all. I will just 
put one other question. Is it your view that the 
Depressed Classes should be represented separately 
from the rest of the Hindus, or is it your view that the 
Hindus should be represented as a whole without 
any distinction bet%vecn the Depressed Class and 
other people ? — {Mr. SrUiivnsa Acharya) : I have 
already submitted in my Memorandum that all 
communities should freely compete in the same 
electorate. Other people must assist these Depressed 
Classes to compete in the general electorate, and if 
they are not returned in larger numbers, tliey must 
be nominated. {Diwan Bahadur Kuppuswami Ayyer) 
The Brahmins as a class have the least objection to 
their being elevated. 

38. You say in your ^lemorandurn : "A vcr>' 
** small number of seats may be kept to be filled up 
** by nominations," and then you say after referring 
to nomination of experts for any special legislation, 
" and by members of the Depressed Classes in case 
" the general electorate does not return them " ? — 
(j\fr. Srinivasa Acharya) Yes, that is only for one 
chamber ; the upper chamber provides a separate 
electorate for them. 

30. Lord Strathcona : Your scheme of tiic Government 
as set out at pages 343-4 means tliat nil the subjects 
will be in the hands of Ministers and there will 1^ no 
reserved subjects ? — {Rao Bahadur Narasimha Ckarlu) 
So far as the subjects are concerned, we would allow 
every subject to be under members of Government 
except law and order, whose ultimate control must be 
in the hands of tlic Governor, and also to a certain 
extent in the matter of finance, if the expenditure 
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proposed proves to be a wastage, the Governor may 
interfere ; in other respects the members of the 
Government may have full authority. 

40. Sir A . P. Patro : Tslr. Srinivasa Acharya, 
you represent the orthodox Brahmin section and 
you beh'ev’e in the righteousness of the Code of hlanu^ 
do you not? — {Mr. Srinivasa Acharya): I believe 
in the authority of the Code of T^Ianu, sir. (i?«o 
Bahadur Xarasimha Charlu) : Is that question 
permissible, sir, to ask an orthodox Bralimin whether 
he believes in the Code of Manu ? 

T?\c CJiairman : I do not think we need go very 
far into this. This deputation is a deputation of 
orthodox Brahmins, and it is important to know what 
it means by orthodoxy. 

41. Sir A. P. Patro: Orthodox Bralimins as 
you are, you believe in the righteousness of the 
Code of Manu ? — [Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) : We 
would rather like that you do not use the word 
“ righteousness.” 

42. You accept and follow the rules laid down 
in the Code of Manu. The Code of Manu which 
you all obey and carry out in practice lays down that 
the tongue of the Sudra should be cut if he reads the 
Vedas, and if he hears the chanting of Vedas molten 
lead should be poured into his ears ? — (Pao Bahadur 
Narasiinha Charlu) Manu also said that if a 
Brahmin ploughs the land, his hands shall be cut off ; 
that is only to preserve each occupation quite distinct 
from the other. The object of it is that Brahmins 
must be learned, agriculturists must be agriculturists, 
the King must be a King ; in that way each occupa- 
tion w’as kept separate so that one may not overlap 
the other and quarrel with the other, IMy learned 
friend wants to use it as a sort of weapon against the 
orthodox Brahmins, and while saying that he forgets 
the context and everything else, {Mr. Srinh>asa 
Acharya) In the present day wc do not bother 
with all that. 

4.1. It proscribes the punishment for a Sudra if 
he reads the Vedas . . . {Ditaan Bahadur Kuppitswniui 
Ayycr) If my friend w’ill e.xcuse me, I will put him 
another question. In the old Catholic dogma if it 
were considered that the world was round, people 
were being flayed and tormented. Are we to say 
that tliat belief is being inculcated by the Catholics 
to-day ? 

•kk Sir A. P. Patro: That is the spirit of the 
orthodox Brahmins . . . {{Mr. Siihha Ran) May I 
submit, sir, that several non-Brahmins read the 
Vedas now, and no Brahmins have the courage to 
cut off their tongue ? 

Mr. Siva Raj : They have not got the power. 

The Chairmaii : It is very' interesting to listen to 
it, but we must pay equal attention to the question 
and answer. At the same time I see the sort of point 
y'ou make. Do you not think. Sir A. Patro, that we 
had better go to specific suggestions ? 

4i5, Sir A. P. Patro. Mr. Srinivasa Acharya, an 
orthodox Brahmin as y^ou are, the orthodox Brahmin 
ought not to do paricharya, that is any service ; 
he ought not to be under Government servdee, or do 
any other service? — {Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) 
WTiat bearing has it on this occasion ? 

40. I will come to that presently . . . (Mr. Subra- 
ntania Iyer) \Vc decline to answer such questions. 

47. Sir A. P. Patro: Mr. Srinivasa Acharya, 
according to tlie ortl^CKlox Brahmin creed, Shanti, i.c,, 
Ksharia. is y*oiir Brahmnna Dharma, is it not ; that 
is, he should not do any service for wages, or be a 
pnrichariya : is that not the orthodox Brahmina 
Dharma ?~-(A/r. Srittivasa Acharya) Nowhere is 
it stated that Brahmins should not take up office. 
Only menial serv'icc is prohibited. Paricharya is 
menial service. 

48. That is to say. according to your Sanatana 
Bharma creed, it is the Sudras who have to do 
menial scrr’ice, is it not ? — My good sir, those were 
written three thousand years ago for the condition 
of society existing then. Wc are talking now about 
political reforms. 

49. Bvit you are the president of the Sanatana 
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Dharma Sabha which wants to preserve all the old 
dharmas ? — Yes, we want to preserve the dharma. 

50. And perpetuate the dharma prescribed in 
your Dharma Shastras ? — ^That is the object of my' 
Association, but \s'hat has that got to do here ? 

51. Is there any' Association called the Vama- 
shrama Dharma Association, in Madras ? — I said 
Vamashrama Dharma Conference. 

52. WTien y'ou w'anted to hold a meeting in Tripli- 
cane to get the approval of the conference to place 
this document before the Commission, was not that 
meeting broken up and people protested against it, 
and as such the document was not accepted at any 
meeting ? — Not for the substance contained in the 
document, but because they were boycotters who 
wanted to boycott the Commission. For that 
purpose they came and quarrelled, but that has 
nothing to do with the contents of this document. 

5i). On behalf of the deputation Mr. Narasimha 
Charlu said that after the Reforms there has been 
great deterioration in local self-government. Is it 
because Mr. Narasimha Charlu was defeated by a 
non-Brahmin at the district board election last year ? 
Has the light dawned upon him only last year when 
iie was defeated by a non-Brahmin ? — {Rao Bahadur 
Rharashnha Charlu) I think, sir, the question 
attributes motive to me for expressing an opinion. 
He says ” Is it because you were defeated by a non- 
Brahmin you are now maligning the efficiency of 
the administration ? ” I do not Icnow, sir, whether I 
should really answer that question. Anyhow, I 
do answer that question by saying that it is not on 
account of that. It is on account of the inefficiency, 
corruption and want of public spirit that I find that 
I said so. I can show it to you if I take you to the 
villages and prove by example w'hat I have just now 
said ; and 1 said so not because I was defeated. 
{Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) I simply invite the 
attention of Sir A. P. Patro in this connection to what 
the Local Self-Government Secretary said here, 
that 50 per cent, of the local self-government is bad ; 
of course that is sufficient for our purpose. 

The Chairwan : I think the best thing is to treat 
everybody's views as being views that he holds, but 
not necessarily, of course, the views of the other people 
here. We have listened with equal patience to all, 
but I find that all could not agree witli one another. 

54. Sir A . P. Patro : Mr. Narasimha Charlu stood 
for election to the legislative council on two occasions, 
and on the last occasion he was defeated by a non- 
Brahmin ? — {Rao Bahadur Narasimha Charlu) No ; 
I think he w'as defeated by a Brahmin, Mr. Parasii- 
rama Ran. 

55. Was it not Mr. Koti Rcddi who defeated you ? 
— ^Mr, Koti Reddi was already with me. I was the 
Brahmin member, and the person who succeeded 
me is a Brahmin, sir. My learned friend forgets it ; 
he is in the Council and he does not know facts yet. 

Sir A . P. Patro : I remember you were defeated 
botli in the Legislative Council and District Board 
elections. 

50. Mr. Siva Rao : Mr. Srinivasa Acharya, Rao 
Bahadur Narasima Charlu told us that the local 
self-government was not satisfactorily working. Is 
that view shared by all ? — {Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) 
We are almost all unanimous on that, 

57, And you were referring to the evidence given 
Iiere by tlie Local Self-Government Secretary. He 
said that it was mostly sati.sfactory, that about 50 
per cent, of them were working on very satisfactory 
lines and that about 50 per cent, were not quite so 
satisfactory". Are you prepared to modify your 
opinion in the light of the evidence given by the 
Local Self-Government Secretary ? — I am not pre- 
pared to modify it. 

58. One of the reasons given by Rao Bahadur 
Narasimha Charlu as to w’hy the Local Self-Govern- 
ment was not working satisfactorily w'as that he was 
not satisfied w'ith the system of election. Is that 
view shared by all of you ? — ^That is shared by all, 
but there is also another and more important reason, 
namely communal feelings. 
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50. Is that view shared by all that election is not 
a satisfactory method of choosing representatives in 
the Local Self-Government departments ? — We share 
the view that elections are not properly done. 

GO. -Is the view that election is not a proper method 
of choosing representatives shared by all of you ? 
— It is a proper method ; certainl 3 ^ election is good. 

Cl. Mr. Narasimha Charlu, while advocating pro- 
vincial autonomy or responsible government in the 
provinces, wants to exempt law and order and finance. 
Is that opinion shared by all ? — Yes, sir. 

02. But you have made no mention of it in ^^our 
Memorandum ? — I have not ; but we have discussed 
it afterwards. 

GJ3. You are aware that law and order have been 
in the hands of Indian members for about nine years 
now ? — Indian or European does not matter. I 
know . . . 

G4. Have they not been working satisfactonlj*- 
under men like Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, and so 
on ? — I do not place it on the ground that the Indian 
is a failure. 

65. Has it not been working satisfactorily ? — 
The question is if it is handed over to a popular 
body, what would happen ? 

66. Therefore, they have been uorking satisfac- 
torily so far ? — ^The member in charge of the portfolio 
may be an Indian or a European ; that would make 
no difference. We only object to the system which 
gives it away to the council or the minister, who are 
always actuated by communal and factious feelings. 

67. So far have not the Madras Legislative Council 
been acquitting themselves well with regard to these 
subjects of law and order ? — I think they have been 
doing very well, 

68. Can you quote any instance in which the Madras 
Legislative Council did not support any measures 
for the promotion of law and order ? — I cannot say 
definitely that it did not support any such measure ; 
but then the subject is with the Executive Council 
Member and not with the Minister ; that gives us all 
the safeguard. 

09. But when those measures came up before the 
Legislative Council, have they not acted with sobriety 
and with a full sense of responsibility’ so far ? — 
{Rao Bahadur Narasimha Charhi] : ^^^at were the 

measures that came up before the council about law 
and order ? 

70. Measures regarding the Malabar Moplah 
rebellion, the non-Co-operation movement at Guntur 
and the passive resistance movement in Chirala and 
Perala, and a number of other question came up before 
the council, and do you know of any instance w'hcii 
the Legislative Council did not acquit itself well ? — 
{Mr. Srinivasa Acliaiya) Those ^s'erc not occasions 
on which power could have been exercised by the 
council ; the subject was in the hands of Government 
members. 

71. Do you insist on a European being in the 
Ministry’ or do y’ou say it is desirable to have a 
European ?~In my scheme there is no Ministry. 

72. Do you insist on Europeans in the Executive 
Council ?-^I should like to have them so that Indians 
and Europeans may’ move on terms of equality. 

715. You mean a European elected member of the 
Legislative Council ? — Or an outsider. 

7-I-. Biwan Bahadur Kumarasivami Rcddiyar : Air. 
Narasimba Charlu, y’ou say' that you were defeated by 
a Brahmin in the last Council elections ; was it not so ? 
—(Rao Bahadur Narasimha Charlu) Yes. 

75. Was he a man of the orthodox type or of tlie 
unorthodox type ? — He was a Swarajist. In that 
all Liberals were drowned. Tlie elections were not 
contested on orthodox or unorthodox basis. The 
question then was whether he was a Swarajist or 
non-Swarajist. 

76. You know the man ; y’ou can distinguish 
between orthodoxy’ and unorthodoxy ? — He was 
neitlier this nor that. 

77. And the electorate chose a Brahmin who was 
neither this nor that ? — The electorate never con- 


sidered whether he was Brahmin or not. They were 
bent on having a Swarajist and they had him. 

78. You were the president of the Cuddapah 
District Board for many years ? — Yes, from 1911) to 
1927, both inclusive. 

79. So after the Reforms were introduced \’ou 
were the president for seven years } — Yes. 

80. Was the administration of the Cuddapah 
District Board efficient or inefficient during those 
seven j’cars ? — It was efficient during those se\ eTi 
years, but it has deteriorated since. I do not like to 
boast my’self, but the question has driven me to say’ 
this. 

81. The efficiency’ during that period was due to 
the gentleman pre.siding over the District Board ? — 
It largely contributed. 

82. And the present deterioration is due to the 
fact that some other gentleman is the president ? — 
Some other gentleman who finds himself in a dilemma 
to help his supporters, as well as efficiency’. 

83. The presidentship of the Cuddappah District 
Board was thro^^^l open to election very’ recently’, 
that is in 1027 ? — Yes, very recently. 

frl. And the present President stood for election ? 
— Both of us stood for election. 

85. You were defeated } — Yes, by* one vote. 

8G. Mr. Srinivasa Achary’a, is it the view of the 
whole of y’our deputation that the whole of India 
is depressed ? — One of your members stated that it 
is not only the depressed classes, but the whole of 
India is depressed. It is because the British people 
are ruling us ? — (Air. Srinivasu Acharyn) 1 under- 
stood the answer to mean that the Indians as a class 
are economically and politically poor. 

87. It is the view of the whole of your deputation ? 
— It is not merely the individual opinion of Mr. 
Subramania Iyer. 

88. Do you really’ mean to say that the orthodox 
Brahmins have no objection to take water from a 
well from which a panchama takes water ? — I will put 
it the other way. We have no objection to the 
panchama taking water from any’ well. {Mr. 
Subramania Iyer) : From a public well. (5/r. 
Srinivasa Acharya) : There may be a few people 
who may’ go away’ without taking the water from the 
same well, but they may not trouble you, 

89. Would an orthodo.x Brahmin like y’ourselves 
take water from a well which is used by’ the Adi- 
Dravidas ? — Even orthodo.xy does not prescribe any’ 
limits for taking water in a large reservoir. Even in 
a small one some people take water and sonic do not. 

90. There arc different degrees of orthodoxy ? — 
It docs not necessarily mean that. (Ruo Bahadur 
Narasimha Charlu) : Is it your point to help the 
Depressed Classes or is it your point to bring 
down Uic Brahmin ? We are prepared to give 
water to the panchama. There is no objection. But 
what is the meaning of putting a question, Arc you 
prepared to take water along with him ? (Air. 
Srinivasa Acharya) : In the first Legislative Council 
of Aladras there was a resolution projlosed wliich 
required the Brahmin and the panchama to take 
water in the same well 1 

93. "The Chairman : I want you to toll me this. 
Docs the orthodo.x Brahmin, who adopts a strict 
orthodox creed, seriously’ object to take water from 
a pipe ? — Tliere arc many’ wlio take serious objection 
to it. 

92. Because, I suppose, the waterworks employ’ 
people of all sorts ? — Yes, and also because it is a pipe. 

93. Diwan Bahadur Rcddiyar : In y’our Afemoran- 
dum y’ou have not said any’thing about the transfer 
of subjects to the ministers ? — 1 hav’e not recognised 
the ministerial system at all. 

9-1. You call them meml>ers of Govenimcnt ? — Yes. 

95. You say that subsequently’ to that you 
discussed among y'ourselves and came to the con- 
clusion that I.-aw and Order should l>c reserved for 
the control of the Governor ? — There was no 
discussion before. Brahmins have no .separate 
politics of their own apart from the rest of tlie com- 
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munity. I submitted my Memorandum long ago. 
But we had informal discussions afterwards. 

90. You discussed informally with some Bralimins ? 
— With many. 

97. And you have now come to the conclusion 
that Law and Order should be under the control of 
the Governor ? — ^Yes, in the interests of public 
safety and, seeing the development of anti-Brahmin 
movement all along, we thought it safer. 

98. That is not the view of anj'^ particular body ? 
— If ten persons call themselves a body it does not 
become sacrosanct. 

99. Was this Memorandum placed before the 
All-India Brahamana Sabha ? — No. 

100. It was prepared by you individually ? — ^Yes, 
and shown to many people. The Brahamana Sabha 
is not a political body and it is prevented from 
taking part in politics. That is why 1 took the 
views from various people and also the -maladhipathis. 

101 . Khan Bahadur Khdlif-ul-Lah Sahib : T>o you 
say that there should be no form of responsibility at 
all ? — No. I provided for responsibility. I say 
that many subjects should be within the control of 
the council. The Legislative Coiancil passes reso- 
lutions and those resolutions must be carried out by 
the Executive Council. Is not that responsibility ? 

102. I am only asking your opinion of the matter ? 
— I take into consideration the Eastern conditions 
and tlic conditions to which we have been accustomed 
during all these centuries. If we are not troubled 
with patronage in the matter of appointments and 
so on, our people are the best to give very sober 
opinions. The Chairman elicited the answer from 
the Government witness, as to how the Government 
of India managed to be successful and carry 
on its measures in spite of tlie fact that there 
were no ministers in the Central Government. I 
apply the same principle. People are quite competent 
to be given responsibility provided they have not got 
to look for patronage, and ministers have not got 
to look for votes for being retained in their positions. 

lOfl. You do not want any Iklinister to be dependent 
on the votes of the council ? That is the sort of 
government which you recommend ? — Yes, 

10-J-, Mr. Narasiniha Charlu, during the non- 
Brahmin ministry, so long as the power of nomination 
of District Board Presidents was in the hands of 
Government, the Ministr>^ had been standing by 
you, a very orthodox Bralimin, in nominating you 
to the Presidentship ? — (Buo Bahadur NarasUnha 
Charlu) There was no Ministry before the Reforms 
were introduced, and His Excellency when he came 
to Cuddappah offered the presidentship to me and 
I accepted it. Therefore, the beginning of my career 
as President ol the District Board "was not dependent 
on the Minister. 

105. My question was with regard to your con- 
tinuance as President. When the Reforms came in, 
the non-Brahmin Jlinistry was in power, or say the 
Justice part^’, and even when they supported an 
orthodox Brahmin like you and ■nominated you as 
President not only once, but more than once, in spite 
of the protests ? Is that not n fact ? — 1 do not know 
whether the nomination was entirely in the liands 
of the Minister. It was the Minister and the Secretary. 

100. The Chairman : The point is tliat after the 
Reforms were introduced and during the dajrs of the 
Justice Mintstry there were the appointments which 
were in the hands of the Government, and one went 
to a Brahmin ? — My only doubt •was ■\vhether they 
gave it to me because I w'as a Brahmin or bccau.se I 
was efficient for the work. 

107. Khan Bahadur Khalif-ul-Lah Sa/jt5 ; When 
tliere happened to be an efficient Bralimin they did 
appoint the efficient Brahmin ? — ^You put it gencrall}'. 
Mine was only an exception. 


The C/rrt*V»ja« ; I cannot see ho\v a Government 
says that the only people ever to be appointed to 
official posts are people who are drawm from a 
particular class. 

108. Khan Bahadur Khaltf-uUL.ah Sahib : That 
is my point. Has not the Council now taken a 
Brahmin Minister ? — ^The Council has not taken. 
His Excellency has nominated one Brahmin. 

109. Sir Sankaran Nair : You say here that in 
this state of afiairs one is tempted to ask for the 
return to the order of things before the Reforms. 
TJiat is really your feelings, that we must go back 
to the pre-Reform days ? — {Mr. Srinivasa Acharya) 
Yes : if that were impossible, we suggest altematives. 

110. If that is possible we must go back, so that 
the Queens proclamation that there should be no 
interference in religious matters, and so on, might 
be strictly observed? — ^Yes, and also that there 
should be no discrimination between one community 
and anotlier. 

111. Tliat is the general view ? — Ye.s. 

112. Would you be prepared to accept the rulings 
of the head of your community in matters of religion, 
that is Sankaracharya for Smarthas, Ramanuja for 
Vaishnavjtes and so on ? Supposing in cases 
of religious disputes he gives a ruling that a certain 
particular matter is not repugnant to the Hindu 
religion. Would you accept the verdict of the head 
of your community ? — Yes. 

118. And if he supports the view which may be put 
forward by the reformers or which may be put 
before the Legislative Council, then you would not 
object to legislation being passed ? — No. 

114. So you say that any change in any custom 
based on religion may, if necessary, be carried out 
with tlie consent of the heads of the different Maths ? 
— The lieads of Maths alone do not exhaust all the 
people to be consulted. All of us are not disciples 
of Maths. There are people with different views. 
Therefore, along with the heads of Maths a committee 
of orthodox Pandits should also be appointed in such 
matters. 

115. If you can say that the heads of Maths may 
determine the question, whether a certain legislation 
may be passed or not, then you have a definite and 
clear instrument which voices your feelings ; but, on 
the other hand, if you say that you will not accept it, 
it must be done by a committee of Pandits and so on, 
that means an indefinite body and the question will 
never be’ settled. As between the two, arc you 
prepared to say that if the heads of Maths give a 
ruling, legislation may proceed and you will not 
dispwte"?~T accept Jt_-.^Bijt there may be some 
people who may^']not. {Mr, Subrainania Iyer) 
Many of the Maths in India as ■now constituted have 
not got specific territorial jurisdiction, but to the 
extent they have, I think their opini6ns"ought'to“be 
accepted, or rather, they may form the basis of any 
action when action has got to be taken. 

110. Sir Sa9tf{ara7i Nair : Is that 'the general view ? 
— Diwan Bahadur Kiippuswami Ayyer) Yes. 
(il/r. Subramajjia Iyer) I am able to foresee aHime 
when, as things now pp ,pn, the Alallis may be 
presided over by p59ple wlto may themselves 
encourage the breach of social customs, but then 
there will be time for sane orthodoxy to organise 
itself and to depose the ^fathage. But till that 
time comes vre must accept the Maths as our chief 
arbiters in these matters, I might also add, sir, 
that tlie only points on which all of us are agreed are 
that the State should not undertake social legislation, 
and that there should be no discrimination against 
any particular community entering the public 
Ser\'ices. As for the other matters contained in the 
Memorandum our individual views prevail. 
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Having been connected with the Local Self- 
governing institutions for over sixteen years, till 
April 1928, in fourteen of which I was President of a 
Taluk Board and a District Board, and having been a 
member of the Reformed Council from its inception 
till March, 1925, I may fairly claim to have some 
experience of the working of Local Self-governing 
bodies, and of the Local Legislature ; and that is my 
excuse in venturing to submit this Memorandum 
before the Commission. 

I shall place before the Commission my views on 
the following subjects : 

(i) Local Self-governing institutions, 

(ii) The Representative institutions, 

(iii) The Provincial Governments, 

(iv) The Central Government. 

I. Local Self-Governing Institutions. 

Local Boards were re-constituted in the Madras 
Presidency in the year 1920 ; Union Boards for big 
villages with a population of 5,000 and more ; Taluk 
Boards for Taluk Board areas consisting of one or 
more taluks, and District Boards for each District. 
In each of these bodies, three-fourths of the members 
are to be elected and the rest to be nominated to 
give representation to the minority communities. 

For the first few years after the Reforms, the 
Government were unable to give to the Local Boards 
all they expected in the way of grants, thus retarding 
their progress. In spite of that, civic consciousness 
was awakened gradually in the people. As financial 
conditions improved, people responsible for the work 
of Local Self-governing institutions have justified 
the policy of the grant of wider powers by Government. 
Since the Reforms, the interest taken by the people in 
these institutions has been growing to a considerable 
extent. From 1920 onwards, people have come to 
take real interest in local affairs. Even people with- 
out English education are coming forward in large 
numbers to take prominent part in these institutions. 
Some of them have done excellent work as Presidents 
of Local Boards, and it does redound much to 
their credit and public spirit. The work turned out 
by the Local bodies during the short time of 7 or 8 
years after their re-constitution has been re- 
markable especially with regard to medical relief, 
public health and sanitation, and village communi- 
cations. With regard to Elementary Education, 
there has been some progress, but it has not been 
satisfactory on account of the paucity of funds. 
Local bodies in the Madras Presidency form real 
training grounds for public men. 

^JEranciiise and Elections. 

The^ranchise for voting in the Union Board is 
i the Dement of a house-tax of not less than Rc.0-8-0 ; 
,fof the Taluk Board, payment of Land-revenue of not 
less than 10. For the District Board, there is no 
direct^ election. Each Taluk Board in the District 
elects aVertain niv^bcr of memlJers to the District 
Board. There is nb -'Separate representation for 
Muhammadans or Depressed Classes, but nominations 
are provided to give representation to minorities. 
Generally, Presidents of Local Boards are elected, 
though in a few districts. Presidents of District Boards 
arc nominated to give representation to minorities. 

Since the Reforms, keenly contested elections have 
become the order of the day. High percentage of 
voters are going to the polling-booths, even illiterate 
persons taking part in the elections. In places where 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin feelings run high, officials 
take undue interest and interfere in the elections. 
This is a thing which ought to be deprecated, but, 
somehow, it has been going on unchecked. Even 
after elections, officials try* to annoy the particular 
persons who are responsible for the defeat of tlicir 
proteges. This is mtlier \iTifortunatc, but it is 
inevitable for some time to come so long as the 


preponderance of any communitj’ in the services is 
allowed to continue. I do not blame any community 
in particular, but the community which is largely 
represented in the services has a decided advantage 
over the others in the elections. Sometimes, even 
high officials take part in these elections and trj’ to 
influence tlie voters through their subordinates. 
Steps should be taken to remedy the evil, but it is a 
difficult problem, and has to be tackled somehow. 
One of the remedies I would suggest is to post tlic 
District Officers of the Revenue and the Police 
Departments to other provinces if that is feasible. 
A beginning may be made in this direction by posting 
successful candidates of this Province in the I.C.S. 
Examination to other provinces, and those of other 
provinces to this province. People of other provinces 
can have no such leanings, and they might be excepted 
to have detached views on communal matters while 
thc^ of this province, whatever training they might 
have in foreign countries, and however long the 
period of such training might be, cannot be expected 
to act impartially in such matters on account of the 
communal tension prevailing at present ; moreov’cr, 
it will be in the interests of the candidates tUcmselv’e.s, 
if they are posted to provinces other than those to 
which they belong by birth, in which case they 
would not be inconvenienced by any local ties or 
interests and they will be in a position to carry out 
their duties much more satisfactorily, without 
compromising their official position. 

Adult suffrage for the Union and Taluk Boards, 
should be the goal, just as we hav'c at present for tlio 
village panchayats. In order to attain that goal in 
the near future the franchise should be broadened. 
For the District Boards, the system existing at present 
may continue ; or, half the members may be elected 
as at present by the Taluk Boards, and the other haU 
by direct election. 

I would advocate the abolition of nominations as 
far as possible. Seats may be reserved for the 
Muhammadans and Depressed Classes, who may not 
be able to get into local bodies through elections by 
the general electorate. 

Even now the financial condition of the local 
boards is not very sound, though it has been gradvially 
improving, llie resources of the local bodies are 
insignificant, compared witli their functions, and a 
way ought to be found for providing them with 
sufficient funds. They are responsible for education, 
elementar>» as well as secondary', medical relief, 
public health and sanitation, village and other 
communications in the District. 

There is a proposal to abolish Taluk Boards. 
Though not for any other reason than the training of 
the rural population in the art of self-government, 
tliey should not be interfered with at present. In 
every revenue village, panchayat system should be 
introduced. 

Mistakes might hav’c been committed ; corruption 
might have been practised in elections, and official 
interference in elections there might have been ; in 
spite of all these, local self-government has made 
considerable headway in the I’rcsidency since tlic 
Reforms. 

II. Representative Institutions. 

According to the present franchise about tliree per 
cent of the population only or about .six millions are 
entitled to vote, and I am afraid, the percentage is too 
small. The franchise should be extended in such a 
way as to give the vote to at least thirty or forty 
millions. Even this should be treated only as a 
stepping-stone to adult franchise. The adultfranchi.se 
would solve a mimber of problems. 

Muhammadan representation and the representa- 
tion of the Depressed Classe.s could be secured only in 
that way. Till then, either through special electorates 
if the commimitic.? concerned so will it, or by reserva- 
tion of seats in general electorates, their representation 
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should be secured. There seems to be no special 
grounds why people should fight shy of special 
electorates. It would not be correct to say that it 
was on account of special electorates, the whole 
communal trouble has arisen in this countr3^ One of 
the chief reasons for this trouble is the competition 
of communities for representation in services. If 
that is satisfactorily settled, there would not be much 
trouble. 

The relationship between the members of the 
Council and their constituents is kept up by personal 
touch as well as by conferences held by the party 
organisations. In this Presidency, there are only two 
well-defined parties, the Justice Party and the 
Swarajya Part3^ There is, no doubt, the Liberal 
Party with eminent leaders as members, but it does 
not seem to have any hold on the masses. 

I am of opinion that plural constituences should 
be done awaj' w’ith, and single member constituencies 
should be introduced. As I am for abolishing the 
reserv'ation of seats to non-Brahmins, there %viH, I 
believe, be no difficulty for introducing single member 
constituencies. The necessity for reservation of seats 
to non-Brahmins has disappeared. The masses have 
realised tlic value of the vote, and in them has 
awakened the consciousness of the power of the vote. 
I do recognise that even now it is possible to influence 
the ordinaiy^ voter to some extent by official pressure, 
but all the same, I expect him to exercise his vote 
to his advantage and to the advantage of the people 
generally. My remarks regarding how' tlie official 
e.xercises undue influence over the voters in the Local 
Board elections applies to the Legislative Council 
elections also. As I have already stated above, 
this can onlj^ be remedied by taking steps to do 
away with the preponderance of a single community 
in the .services. 

Unless there is the introduction of responsibility 
in the legislatures, there will not be formation of 
parties on well defined political principles. There is 
no responsibility in the Central legislature, and that is 
the reason why all the political parties, whose 
common object is to secure the transfer of control 
from the hands of the bureaucracy to the people, 
liave joined together to attain that object. Huge 
expenditure has to be incurred for the organisation 
of parties and till responsibility is introduced, there 
is no motive for incurring such expenditure. 

So far as the Madras legislative Council is 
concerned, from the beginning it has started on a kind 
of party system. Even in the first Council, the party 
system was not based on purely communal lines. The 
opposition also consisted of some non-Brahmins. In 
the second Council, there was a regular party system 
based on somewhat well defined principles. The 
opposition consisted of many non-Brahmins, the 
leader and the Deputy-leader also belonging to that 
CommuniW. In tlie third Council there was nothing 
like Brahrnin and non-Brahmin parties. Among the 
Ministeriali.ste, there were Brahmins, and the 
opposition also contained Brahmins. The party 
system lias been growing on definite principles. The 
principle of the non-Brahmin party, othersrise known 
as Justice Party, from what I understand, is, among 
other things, equal opportunities for all, and rep- 
resentation of un-represented communities in the 
sendees, etc., due regard being had to efficiency. 
Rural reconstruction also seems to have been one of 
the planks of their programme. It may also be 
noted that in the present Council, one of the Iklmistcrs 
is a Brahmin. 

Public opinion lias been gradually sliaping itself. 
The people have become more articulate and have 
licgun to assert themselves. The experience of 
elections to the Pancliayats, to the I.A 3 cal Boards, and 
to the Legislative Council.s hax'C made them realise 
the value of the vote. But there is no denying the 
fact Uiat the masses are still ignorant and are liable to 
l>e misled by sinister political and official mfiuences. 
Tlicrc is also corruption in elections. These arc 
only passing phases, and I do not think they should 


stand in the way of granting full responsible govern- 
ment. 

Political training and popular education will follow 
in the wake of the introduction of responsibility in 
tlie government. The party organisations will can-j*^ 
their campaign into the rural areas and thus train the 
electorate. The Vernacular Press -which is responsible 
even now for awakening tlie people in rural areas will 
be much more in evidence with the introduction of 
responsibility. 

The system of nominations of officials and non- 
officials should, as far as possible, be done away witli. 
Then the question as to how to secure tlie representa- 
tion of the important minorities arises. As I have 
already stated, for important minorities like Muham- 
madans and Depressed Classes, special electorates 
may be provided, or, seats may be reserved for them in 
the general electorates. , 

The method of securing representation for minorities 
by nomination has been tried and found wanting. 
There are so many minorities in this country, that it 
will not be possible to satisfy anybody except the 
persons nominated for the time being. Tlxis system is 
bad in itself, and has not been popular from the 
beginning. 

HI. The Provincial Governments. 

The hybrid system of Dyarchical government was 
treated as a transitional constitution and was worked 
by the Ministers in the various provinces more or less 
successfully. The very nature of the constitution was 
such that it was found difficult to work. However 
much the Afinisters tried to work it, they failed for no 
fault of their o-wn for these among other reasons : 

(i) Administration of transferred subjects being 

with the Governor, acting with Ministers’ 
advice, and not with the Ministers them- 
selves. 

(ii) The tyranny of the Finance Department 

and its unnecessary interference, 

(iii) The Ministers having to work the system 

through the officials of the Imperial 
Service over whom they have no manner of 
control, 

(iv) The anomalous nature of the classification 

of subjects into reserved and transferred 
departments, 

(v) Want of joint deliberation between the two 

halves of the Government in many 
provinces, 

(vi) Want of collective responsibility of the 

Ministers as in the case of the Executive 
Council. 

The Executive Council has corporate existence 
and collective responsibility, but the Ministers have 
no such existence and no such responsibility. With 
all these difficulties and draw-backs of the constitution 
the Ministers and the members of the Legislative 
Councils have tried to work the system. WfjeJher 
they have succeeded or not, they have gained 
experience during these transitional st.iges 021 the 
basic principles of Government. JTho JVIinisters have 
fully availed themsel.^s of tl^ opportunities and 
showni themselves fit f^’fiill responsible government. 

As t have already stated the party system in 
Provincial governments has been gradually growing, 
and there is no denying the fact that it has come to 
stay. 

Under the present system of government, the 
potvem of the Governor have been almost unlimited. 
As I am of opinion that responsible government on 
Colonial lines is the only form of government that 
can be given to India, no question of transferred and 
reserved subjects arises. No subject should be 
rescued, not even law and order. There can be no 
justification also for reserving law and order. An 
Indian member of the Council has been in charge of 
law and order in the ^^ad^a.s Presidency ever since 
the Reforms, and there seems to be no doubt that 
the Department lias been succe.ssfnlly administered. 
Moreover the members of the Legislative Council 
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even under the Dyarchy have been fully alive to 
their responsibilities and have not shrunk from 
supporting the Government v,'hen that support was 
really needed. 

The Governor shall be the constiluiioual head of 
the pro'dnee as in the Dominions, and he shall act 
entirely on the advice of his Cabinet. He shall choose 
his Prime Minister, who, in his turn, shall select his 
colleagues. The Government of India Act should 
provide, on the lines of the Australian and South 
African Acts, for the establishment of the Executive 
Councils, the members of which shall be the King's 
Ministers. 

The establishment of Second Chambers even in 
the provinces is desirable. What should be the basis 
of franchise for the Second Chambers is a matter of 
careful consideration, and it must be determined by 
the circumstances of each province. In some 
countries, they are nominated by the idinistry ; in 
some they are chosen by electorates composed of 
persons holding property qualifications ; and in 
some they are elected by the same electorate as the 
Lower House, but by larger constituencies and in 
some by tlie members of the various local bodies. 

I would prefer the latter method. 

The strength of the Lower House may be about 
240 or 250 and that of the Second Chamber about 80. 

The division of the subjects between the Central 
and Local Legislatures should be clearly defined- Tlie 
residuary powers should be given to the Central 
Legislature. 

The power of the previous sanction of the Govemor- 
General-in-Council for any Legislative measures in 
the provinces should bo done away witli. Tliere is 
no great risk in this course being adopted, because 
the Governor-General has the power of veto as also 
the Crown, At present, any measure affecting the 
public revenues of the province cannot be introduced 
without the previous sanction of tlie Governor. 
That also should be done away with. 

Powers should be reserved . to the Provincial 
Councils and Central Legislatures to provide for tlieir 
own parliamentary privileges and immunities. 

Financial relations betvveen the reserved and 
transferred side have been anything but cordial ; and 
in all the provinces about seventy per cent of income 
has been spent for the reserved side, leaving only a 
starvation allowance of thirty per cent for the 
transferred departments. 

IV. Central Government. 

The general constitutional po.sition of the Govemor- 
Gencral-in-Council. as laid dowm in Sec. 33 of the 
Government of India Act, is that the superintendence, 
direction and control of Civil and Military Government 
of India is vested in the Govemor-General-in-Council. 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary’ of State. 

In the Dominions, the Crown is an integral part 
of the Executive Council, but not so in India. India 
is governed in the name of His Majestv’. but the 
Govemor-General-in-Council has only certain dele- 
gated functions, subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State. 

The powers of the Governor-General arc : — 

(i) Administrative, 

(ii) Financial, 

(iii) and Legislative. 

His administrative powers relate to thc^ appoint- 
ment of persons to certain offices, and to maintenance 
of peace and order in the countrj'. His financial 
power consists in his authority’ to sanction appro- 
priation of any revenue for any purpose. His 
legislative j>owers are : — 

(i) Power of giving previous .sanction for 

introducing some measures, affecting re- 
lations nith foreign states, discipline, 
and maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty's Militan' Naval forces, etc, 

(ii) Power of certification, 

(iii) Power of veto. 


(iv) power to promulgate ordinances, 

(v) and Power to veto bills passed by the Local 

Lcgislatiire. 

His powers are verj’- wide, and in a self-governing 
colony, these powers except tlie power of veto arc not 
exercised. The Governor-General has also got under 
certain circumstances powerto ov'crride his Executive 
Council, which tlie Governor in the Dominions cannot 
do. Responsibility is inconsistent witli the exercise 
of such wide powers by the Governor-General as under 
the present constitution. 

Time has come for granting real responsibility' 
even in the Central Government. Responsible Govern- 
ment can no longer be delayed. At present, the 
Crown is not responsible to the Assembly. The 
Assembly, in spite of its elected majority cannot 
carry’ out any of its policies if the Executive Gov’crn- 
ment is against it. The Legislative Assembly is 
supposed to be the constitutional part of the Govern- 
ment, but it lias not got any effectiv'e voice in the 
administratioji. It has no power oi’er half the 
Central expenditure, and the other half over which 
it lias control, can be restored by the Governor- 
General's certification, if thrONNH out by’ it. 

Indian Constitution. 

There should be classification of subjects into 
Central and Provincial, as far as possible, following 
the present classification. Full responsibility’ should 
be granted in the Central Government except with 
regard to defence which shall be Tescr\*ed to the 
.Governor-General who shall appoint a Committee of 
experts in consultation with the Exccutiv’c Council to 
advise him. The Committee shall have power to 
recommend a minimum of expenditure on the Defence 
Forces of the Indian Goveramont, and also to report 
on the progress made in the Indianisation and training 
of these forces. The expenditure recommended b\’ 
the Committee shall be voted upon by the Indian 
Parliament. 

As regards the relationship between the Government 
of India and the Ruling Princes, for some time 
to come, it can, if so desired by the Princes, be left 
in the hands of the Governor-General, who shall bo 
assisted by two non-official Indians, chosen by’ the 
Govemor-Gcncral-in-Coimcil, from among persons 
having administrative experience in the States or in 
British India. 

Indian Legislature. 

The constitution of India should be on the example 
of the constitution of Canada, and Australia. There 
should be two houses just as at present : — 

(i) the House of Representatives, 

(ii) and the Council of State. 

The House of Representatives shall consist of at 
least four hundred members, and shall bo wholly’ 
elected. Tlie minority communities, including 
Muhammadans and Depressed Classes shall have 
seats rcBcrv’cd for them, or have separate electorates, 
till adult suffrage is introduced. Property’ qualifi- 
cations of the electorates should be so reduced as 
to give vote to at least tliirty or forty millions. The 
strength of the Council of State should be about 
one hundred and fifty’ to two hundred. Tlic franchise 
for the Council of State should be tlic same as at 
present. 

India having started on the road to responsible 
Government, there is no half-way’ house between the 
present dyarcliic sy'stcm of Government and real 
responsible Government. Anything less \W1I not 
satisfy’ the people. Dyarchy cither in the provinces 
or in the Central Government is unthinkable. Legiti- 
mate aspirations of the people have been roused, 
and tlicy should be satisfied. Sitting light on 
National aspirations will not be in the interests of 
the Empire. National scntimentshould be respected. 
It is still the wish of the bulk of tlic people to remain 
within the Empire, but, unless something is done 
very’ soon to satisfy’ tlicir aspirations, it mi^ht be 
too late. There is already* a movement for indepen- 
dence, and that will grow by leaps and bounds, if 
real responsibility is not granted. 
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Memorandum on behalf of the Moplahs of the Malabar Coast submitted 
by Mr. MAHMUD SCHAMNAD, M.L.C. 


1. I have been waiting to see the result of the 
All- Parties Conference, and also sometimes attending 
its meetings with a view to see whether its conclusions 
would be agreeable. In fact, my community was 
very anxious to fall in line with the decisions of the 
Conference if they were satisfactory to a certain 
extent. 

2. But liuding the decisions of the Conference 
quite unacceptable and harmful, especially to the 
interests of our Community, chiefly those dealing 
with communal representation, etc., we have decided 
to submit this ^lemorandum separately. We hope 
the delay will be condoned and this Memorandum will 
be duly taken into consideration. 

As India is a vast country with a very large 
population unacquainted with the representative 
system of Govemment, it is not 3 ’‘et time to think 
of adult suffrage. Though the ultimate aim should 
be adult suffrage, the present system, with some 
modifications towards ^vddening the electorate should 
be continued for some time more. For instance, a 
property tax of Rs. 5 may be fixed as the minimum 
qualification of a voter to the provincial Council, 
and Rs. 10 to the Lower House of the Central 
Legislature. I am of opinion, that both the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures should be bicameral. 
All those who pay a property tax of Rs. 500 or more 
and those who are or have been members of the 
Legislatures or those who are members of District 
Boards or municipalities shall be electors for the 
Upper House of the Provincial Legislatures. All 
those who pay a property tax of Rs. 1,000 or more 
and all those who are or have been members of the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures should be 
entitled to vote for the Upper House of the Central 
legislature. 

4. Voting must be direct throughout, except in 
the case of women, who may be allowed to vote by 
prox 3 ' or by post as in the case of the Council of State. 
Tlie constituencies must be made smaller in area, 
while the Legislatures will have necessarily to be 
enlarged. 

5. Important minority communities and other 
groups ^vho have got special interests to protect 
have to be given separate electorates. Moslems, 
who form the largest and most important minority, 
having several clashing interests with the Hindu 
majority, ccrtainlj" require separate electorates. 
It is \'rrong to think that communal tension is the 
outcome of separate electorates. On the other 
hand, communal electorates help to avoid occasions 
of conflict and unhealthy' rivalry' between the different 
communities. Special electorates will be necessary 
until the people learn to think and act nationally 
and cease to think communally. In the present 
condition of affairs, when an election takes place 
in a general constituency, as in the case of Local 
Boards, etc., in the Madras Presidency, people 
begin to canvass votes by appealing to the communal 
passion of tlie votem. In a special electorate there 
is no scope for exciting the racial or religious feeling 
like this. Therefore, it is quite necessary to continue 
the system of separate electorates in the case of 
Legislatures and extend it in the case of local and 
other representative bodies. It is not yet time to 
try mixed electorates with reservation of scats, as 
by this means the minoritj’^ communities may not 
secure the right sort of representatives they require. 

0. Indian mcntaUt>’. being what it is, cannot 
be easily understood by a European. There are so 
many peculiar customs and notions in India that 
an ordinary European might .sometimes even think 
that Indians arc no better than savages ; and an 
ordinary Indian might think vice versa. 

7. Tliorcfore. Indian needs and requirements 
cannot be measured by European standards. Though 
special electorates might look antiquated according 
to Western ideas, we tliink it otherwise and consider 
it an absolute ncccs5it>% at least, for the time being. 


8. Proportional representation -will not be sufficient 
properly to safeguard the interests of the minority 
communities. Therefore, it will be quite necessary 
to give the Moslems more seats than their pro- 
portional share in all the representative bodies in 
the provinces, in which they are in a minorit 3 ^ The 
Hindus cannot complain aboxit this, as they, also, 
will be given adequate representation similarly in 
all the provinces in which they are in a minority. 
But neither IMoslems nor Hindus should be reduced 
to a minority in any province in which they are in 
a majority. 

9. The relationship between representatives and 
constituents is yet very loose and undefined, as 
informed public opinion has not yet developed, 
and consequently elections, etc., are not contested 
on party .system. There are no organised political 
parties as are known in European countries. Public 
opinion is just beginning to be formed as mass 
education has not yet gone ahead. The present 
political agitation is only a ripple on the surface. 

10. In order to give representation to Backward 
Classes and small minorities, and also to have official 
points of view represented, it is nece.ssary to nominate 
officials and non-officials to the elected bodies. 

11. The same reforms and legislative and ad 
ministrative institutions as are obtaining in other 
provinces should be introduced into the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan. The fitness of 
the people of these provinces for Home Rule cannot 
be questioned. They are as advanced as any other 
people in India. Their demand for reforms is day 
by day becoming stronger and stronger. A resolution 
to grant reforms to the North-West Frontier Province 
was moved in the Assembly when I was also a member 
of that body, and carried without a division. There 
cannot be any objection to the introduction of 
reforms even in such small provinces as Coorg, 

12. The distribution of provinces as they exist 
at present is not made on any reasonable basis. 
Unless tbej^ are redistributed on a linguistic basis 
representative institutions cannot thrive in them. 
For the present, Sindh and Oriya country’’ may be 
separated and made into two separate ^vemor’s 
provinces. Eventually Andhra and Karnataka also 
may be made into sep.arate fully-developed provinces. 

13. " Back to the Village ” is the cry at present. 
I am also a believer of that slogan. There should 
be a small local self-governing body for each village 
or group of villages. Villages must be fully developed 
hy making them the centre of all activities. In 
bigger villages and to^vns there should be municipali- 
ties, eacJr body having one-fourth of its members 
nominated by the Govemment at the recommendation 
of the Collector. The Revenue Divisional Officer 
should be one of the nominated members. So also 
for each district there should be a district council, 
one-fourth of its members being nominated by 
Government, the Collector being ex-officio member. 

14. Every adult person should be entitled to vote 
for the Village Panchayat, while for the District 
Board the members shall be elected by the members 
of the Village Panchayats. These local self-governing 
bodies shall look after local roads, elementary 
education, health, and sanitation. 

15. The Head of the district should be responsible 
for the efficient working of these locabbodies. This 
is the best way to secure the co-operation of llie 
District Heads who are at present charged only with 
the duty of reporting to the Govemment about the 
Shortcomings of these bodies. This sort of criticism 
only lead.s to antagonism. Therefore, the District 
Heads must be encouraged to take some interest 
in the successful working of tlicsc institutions. 

1 G. Each Provincial Govemment will be responsible 
for the welfare of its province. It shall be in charge 
of all the subjects and shall exercise all powers not 
specially ^ rcseived for the Central Govemment. 
The Provincial Government will consist of a Governor, 
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a ministry of four to eight ministers and a double- 
chamber Legislature. The ministry will be res- 
ponsible to the Legislature, but will be appointed by 
the Governor out of those recommended by the 
Legislature, with a view to secure the representation 
of the important communities. 

17. The Central Government will consist of a 
Governor-General, a cabinet of six or seven Executive 
Council Members and a Legislature consisting of 
a Lower House and an Upper House. Regarding 
the Upper House, I suppose, the suggestion of the 
All-Parties Conference is, perhaps, an improvement, 
viz., that the Provincial Lcgisla^res may be the 
electorates of the Upper House or the Senate, a 
certain number of seats being allotted to each 
Province according to the population. This may be 
considered as an alternative to ray suggestion already 
made. The Central Government shall be given the 
widest discretion to deal effectively -with the subjects 
specially allotted to it. These subjects shall include 
foreign relations, defence, education, justice and 
order, shipping currency and credit, customs, t.arifis, 
and income tax, raihvays, posts and telegraphs. 

I»IOPLAHS AND THEIR EVOCATION. 

18. Thi.s is a subject \vhich I want to emphasise 
particularly. Under this head 1 wish to say all 
about the Moplahs. They are a virile race and a 
very important people on tlie West coast. They 
number about a million and a half and form nearly 
half of the entire Muhammadan population of the 
^^ad^as Presidency. 

10. Their chief defect is want of modem education. 
It is this defect that enabled the extreme political 
agitators during the terrible Malabar rebellion of 
1021 to exploit their credulity and to make them 
take the chief part in the rebellion and bear the chief 
brunt, not only during the nine months they held 
out and the rebellion lasted, but also till to-day 
they are the chief sufferers” So much so the rebellion 
itself is kno^vn as the Moplah rebellion. 

20. These Moplahs are the descendants of the 
Moors, who came and settled as merchants on the 
Malabar Coast from Egypt. Palestine and Arabia, 
even before the time of Solomon, as can be inferred 
from the Old Testament, also. After the intro- 
duction of Islam in their mother country most of 
these settlers here also became Moslems. In Cochin 
and Travancore even now there are many Jew's and 
Christians kno^vn as Yehudi ^loplahs and Nazarene 
Moplahs ; most of the trade on the Alalabar Coast 
is even now* in their hands. There are many thriving 
Moplah merchants in Ceylon, Burma, Malaya and 
other parts of the world. They are also expert 
seafarers, like their ancestors, who had to fight with 
the Portuguese when they first catnc and tried to 
usurp their trade here. 

’21. Though tlieir chief profession has been, and 
is even now, trade and seafaring, yet they are 
gradually being ousted from these professions by 
their more advanced neighbours on account of their 
backwardness in education. 

22. Tlie Government has not yet started for their 
education either a College or even a High School, 
in spite of several representations made and reso- 
lutions of important meetings and educational 
conferences submitted to Government. No earnest 
effort is made even to spread elementar)' education 
among them. It is true a special officer is appointed 
to super\use Moplah education, but he is not given 
independent jurisdiction and is placed under the 
district Educational Officer of Malabar. Sufficient 
money is not provided for Moplah education. The 
progress made by the Moplahs in education is so verj’ 
deplorable that tlie All-India ^foslem Educational 
Conference at its last session, lield at Madras, during 
the last Christmas, had to appoint a special All- 
India Moplah Education Board consisting of twentj*- 
onc members including myself, to look after Moplaii 


education. This big community* has not produced 
even a score of graduates, whose number at present 
being only about sixteen. 

23. Under the circumstances w'e arc strongly of 
opinion that if education is not going to be made a 
centml subject as is suggested above. Muhammadan 
education, at least Moplah education, must be 
included among the subjects to be dealt w'ith by the 
Central Government, and it should be in the portfolio 
of a member who deals with European education 
and such other reserv'ed subjects. 

24-. Most of them are so very’ poor that their 
participation in the last Malabar rebellion and tlie 
several previous risings have also been attributed to 
their poverty and economic conditions. This is 
the opinion of Mr. Dance, also, who was the Collector 
of Malabar for several years. As the leader of the 
Commission appointed by the Govcmmci^t of India 
to go to the Andamans and examine the Moplah 
Colonisation Scheme and also the condition of the 
Moplahs, I have also come to the conclusion that 
poverty, religious fanaticism and w’ant of education 
are the main causes that made them fall an easy prey 
to the exploitation of the agitators and led to their 
participation in tliese rebellions. 

25. The only panacea for all these evils is education. 
But being very poor they cannot have schools of 
their owm, and being over-jealous about religion 
they do not send tlieir children to schools in wliich 
religious instructions are not given. The only 
High School started by themselves at Calicut, 
known as the Himayatul Islam High School, where 
instructions are imparted free is on the point of being 
closed for want of sufficient funds to maintain tlie 
same. 

26. Therefore, it is essential in our opinion that 
at least one College at Calicut, or TcUichcny', and 
half-a-dozen High Schools at such Moplah centres 
as Ponnani, Malaparom, Walluvanad, Badagara. 
Cannanore, Kasaragod. etc., wjicrc instructions will 
be given cheaper and in w’hich religion also will be 
taught, should be started for them. 

27. To give them a start, to encourage them in tlic 
pursuit of education, and also so that there might 
not be any communal injustice in their case, it must 
be provided that a certain proportion of all new 
appointments must be given to competent hands 
among them until their number in all the scr\'iccs 
in the West Coast districts attains one-third pro- 
portion. If the Government will not do this, wdiich 
is only a sheer act of justice, discontent will continue 
to increase. 

28. All these statements I am prepared to prove 
and to throw further light on any svibject necessary 
if I am called to give oral evidence, 

29. I am expressing these views about the future 
constitution, etc., from a personal loiowledge of the 
working of the I^fontford reforms from their very' 
inception, first as a member of the 1st and 2nd 
Legislative Assembly and latterly' us a member of 
the Madras Legislative Council. 1 know' their special 
requirements. Being a Moplah myself 1 was the 
one person Uiat worked and succeeded in speedily 
restoring peace during the IMoplah rebellion of 1D21 
by' negotiating between the Government and the 
people, 

30. Tills Jlcmorandum was passed at, and is 
submitted on behalf of, a very largcly'-attcnded joint 
meeting of the members of tlie South Kanara ^foplali 
Moslem Educational Association and the members 
of the Moslem League and other leading Moplali 
gentlemen ; and I am prepared to give oral evidence 
in support of the Memorandum. My' address is : 
“ Mahmud Schamnad, * Sea View.' Kasaragod, 
South Kanara. Malabar Coast." 

31. The Soutli Kanara Moplah Moslem Educational 
Association has a membership of over 500 members 
and the Moslem League has a membership of over 
150 members. 
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Memorandum sulimitted by Diwan Bahadur Sir T. N. SIVAGNANAM 
PILLAI, Kt., Ex-Minister, Madras. 


I have the honour to present this Memorandum 
to the Indian Statutory’ Commission for its kind 
consideration while making its recommendations 
to the Parliament for effecting further reforms in 
the Constitution of British India. 

2. (l-f?) The Basis of the Franchise. The principle 
on which franchise is extended to the people in 
India, fixing the taxpaying capacity at Rs. 3 and 
Rs. 10 a year as the minimum qualification for 
electorship in the urban and rural constituencies 
respectively, is sound enough for the present, and 
may continue till, with the introduction of com- 
pulsory education ail over the countiy’-, time shall 
come for extending franchise to all adult men and 
women. 

;i. (l-2») Methods of Elec/io?i. yet recognis- 

ing the claims of all ratepayers with the necessary 
minimum qualification for registering their names 
in the respectn c electoral rolls, provision must be 
made to discourage the recording of “ illiterate 
voles ” by denying to give ballot papers to such voters 
as seek the assistance of the Polling Officer for 
recording their votes on grounds of illiteracy. Tlie 
present system which makes it obUgator 3 ' on the part 
of the Polling Officer to help the illiterate voter 
who seeks his assistance to record his vote has 
encouraged, corrupt practices enormously, negatived 
the virtue of secret balloting and retarded the gro'N’ih 
of informed public opinion. It affords unlimited 
scope for e^q)loitatio^ by unscrupulous election 
agents who help candidates, otherwise undeserving 
of popular .support, to oust men of sterling worth 
from the field, with the result that the legislatures 
and local self-governing bodies are commended more 
by men of purse than of brains. The present system, 
therefore, needs modification in the light of my 
suggestion above. 

‘i. There are noiv 08 constituencies ; but the 
number of single constituencies is only 35 ; of the 
vast bulk of plural constituencies most of them 
occur in the rural area. Viewed from the 
theoretical point of view, the plural constituencies 
sy.stcni cannot adduce any good arguments in its 
favour ; and from a practical point of view' the 
arguments arc all against the plurality of constituen- 
cies. It mu.st, therefore, be replaced by single- 
member constituencies in order to minimise the 
laboiir and cost involved in doing electioneering 
propaganda. In a constituency like the Vizagapatam 
Non-Muhammadan Rural, which has a total electoral 
strength of (>0,407 w'ith two seats to be filled, a 
candidate seeking election has to dissipate his 
energy traversing the wliolc length and breadth of 
the district and tiydng to secure the support of a 
large number of voters dispersed over an unwieldy 
area. The situation is identically the same in the 
Madras City Non-Muhammadan Urban constituency 
whicli throws open four seats to be filled by 
voters. Tlie difficulties experienced may be minimised 
by splitting all plural-member constituencies into 
single-member constituencies. 

5. (1-c). Pay/icular Interests — Landholders. Aithe 
time when evidence was taken for drafting tlic 
Goycmincnt of India Act, provision was made for 
giving rcprescntiition to certain interests whicli then 
appeared to have a distinct claim for such representa- 
tion, but they have since ceased to be such in the 
light of later experience. I may instance here the 
cases of tlic six I^andholdcr.s, the Natufiottai 
Nagarathar Association and the Vizagapatam and 
Cocanada Non-Muhammadan Urban constituencies. 
Tlie Estate Landholders do not deserve any scat 
specially earmarked for them, as the present arrange- 
ment makes an invidious distinction between the 
Estate Landholders and the Ryotwari Landholders, 
which latter in many cases pay much larger sums to 
the Government as Land Revenue than the former. 
It must also be remembered that they do not 


represent their tenants, as they are themselves 
included in the electoral rolls for the respective 
rural constituencies. They have no special interests 
to safeguard. There is absolutely no communion 
of interests among the various Zamindars who are 
grouped into one or other constituency. ' Again, 
in the case of five constituencies out of six, the 
total electoral strength varies betiveen a maximum 
of 89 for the North-Central and a minimum of 47 
for the South-Central constituencies, and this sets 
on edge the feeling of a candidate for a constituency 
like tlie Vizagapatam Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
which has an electoral strength of 6G, 407. 

0. (1-c) PartienJar Interests — Nagarathars. There 
is again the Natukottai Nagarathars' Association 
constituency which has an electoral strength of 938, 
and which is to return c^ndidate.^^ This con- 

^itneacy was or/g/naWy ^firopean countries. " 
interest among the indifig to be formed as mass 
as the Natukottai Nag^ gone ahead. The present 
here that the Nagarady a ripple on the surface. . 
moneylending class h representation to 
invariably all the c^rities, and also to have 
also otherwise qi^ntcd, it is necessary to r' 
therefore, desira^cials to the elected boueiicy be 
abolished. ^forms and legi"’ 

7. (1— c) PartiUutions as — Vizagapatam and 
Cocanada Non-JW'^tnaihmadan Urban Constituencies. 
Lastly, there are two Non-Muhammadan Urban 
constituencies in Vizagapatam and Cocanada. They 
liavc an electoral strength of 3,92.9 and 1,850, 
respectively, and return one candidate each. The 
electoral strength of the other Non-Muhammadan 
Urban constituencies which return only one member 
varies between a maximum of 13,534 in Madura 
and a minimum of 4,G43 in Tinnevelly-cum-Palam- 
cottah. The urban characteristics of Vizagapatam 
and Cocanada are not well-developed, and, therefore, 
they have no right to claim equal representation 
with the other cities and towm groups. These two 
constituencies may also be abolished. 

8. (1— r) Particitlar Interests — General. Thus on 
the whole, nine seats made up of Landholders (6), 
Nagarathars (1), Vizagapatam (1), and Cocanada (1) 
can be liberated, and these can be utilised for easing 
the situation in the Non-Muhammadan Rural 
constituencies which have to their credit a dispro- 
portionately large electoral strength. 

9. (l-c) Particular Interests — Backxvard and De- 
pressed Classes. The seats reserved for particular 
interests like the University, the Planters, the 
Chambers of Commerce, etc., and for groups like the 
Muhammadans and the Christians formed on a 
religious basis may, however, remain unaffected. 
With seat.s made available by abolishing the Land- 
holders' constituencies, for instance, facilities can 
be afforded for forming fresh groups like the Back- 
w'ard Classes and Depressed Classes, and these latter 
must be made to get representation by the open door 
of election. 

10 . (1-g) Nomination of Officials and Non-Officials. 
The number of seats meant to be filled by nomination 
may be reduced from thirty to twenty to be dis- 
tributed in such proportion betiveen officials and 
non-officials as His Excellency may consider desirable, 
the difference being allotted to the creation of new 
Rural non-Muhammadan constituencies to reduce 
the huge numbers of the present large constituencies. 
Thcreis a growingdisfavour even amongthe nominated 
members of the policy of nominating non-officials to the 
Legislatures. They are conscious that they owe 
their scats to the Government, and therefore do not 
feel free to act conscientiously. This liandicap has 
often been unequivocally expressed on the floor of the 
House by the nominated members themselves when 
tliey were face to face with political crises. 

11. (3-«) Local Self-Governing Bodies — Con- 

siHution. As regards the local self-governing bodies, 
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it is my opinion that the District Boards are func- 
tioning properlj*^ and subject to adequate control by 
the Pro\nncial 'Government. The TaUik Boards, 
however, form, as it were, a fifth wheel in the stage 
coach. It is painful that in most cases Taluk Boards 
are constituted by men of third-rate abilities or of a 
doubtful sense of public responsibility'^. The Taluk 
Boards may be abolished and their responsibilities 
transferred to the District Boards. Better provision 
must however be made for developing a system of 
local self-government, which will recognise the 
individual village as the unit of civic administration. 
The attitude of the Provincial Government has been 
rather step-motherly in this respect. Witli a view 
to develop such local self-governing bodies, the Madras 
Village Panchay'at Act XV of 1920 was passed, but 
the application of the same has been inadequate as 
provision has not been made for a responsible salaried 
field staff. I may suggest as a remedy' that ciUier 
provision must be made for constituting a departjiient 
on analogous lines with the Co-operative Department, 
or the responsibility must be entrusted to the 
various District Boards, and these latter must be 
helped Nvith substantial subsidies from the provincial 
funds. 

12. (4—6) Provincial Government — Working of 
Dyarchy. The system of Dyarchy' has worked 
successfully in the Madras Presidency. I make this 
statement from my own personal experience. I was 
a minister with the Madras Government and in 
charge of the Development Department for full 
three years from November 1023 to December 1920. 
I served in the regime of two successive Governors, 
for a period of five months with His Excellency 
Viscount Willingdon and for the rest of my term 
with His Excellency' Viscount Goschen. Both of 
them had stated the principles underlying the Govern- 
ment of India Act and followed the instructions 
issued by His Majesty. The Executive Council 
Members and the Ministers were all imbued with 
the one feeling that they must make the adminis- 
tration a thorough success, as they fully realised 
that the further delegation of power depended in a 
large measure on the verdict as to how far the 
ministers had contributed to the result. • So far as 
the ministry which was in power from 1923 to 1020 is 
concerned, I must say that it was a success. We were 
led to rejoice that we found ourselves members of a 
joint cabinet, generally called “ The Happy' Family'.” 
It must be admitted that the members and the 
ministers as a whole re.spectcd each other’s feelings, 
and consulted each other even in matters which were 
exclusively their o^\^l concern. On all important 
occasions there were full discussions. As instances 
I may mention the discussion we had once in connec- 
tion ■adththeMettur Project which is a reserved subject, 
and again in connection with the grant of Stale aid 
to the Carnatic Paper Mills, wlncli is a transferred 
subject. It is not to be contended, however, that 
there were no differences of opinion amongst us. 
On the contrary, there were plenty' of occasions on 
which we differed. In the end, however, we came to 
satisfactory conclusions having regard to the various 
aspects. In some instances the power of the four 


E.vecutive Council members as against the three 
ministers was felt, but it >\*as not exercised in a spirit 
in which the 'Reserved section stood against the 
Transferred as such. On the contrary', such differ- 
ences would liavc been felt even if it were a joint 
cabinet. Tlironghont. Uiere was ab.solutch' no spirit 
of unholy' combination, either among the members or 
tlie ministers. 

13 , (4— j) Provincial Government — Provincial 

Autonomy . So far as the Madras Government is 
concerned we have made out a case for full res- 
ponsible Government. Important subjects were 
assigned to the ministers and to the Indian members 
of the Executive Council, but neither the one nor the 
other showed any* sign of weak administration. 
The Madras Government has acquitted itself honour- 
ably and demonstrated its fitness for Provincial 
Autonomy on Dominion Status. 

14, 2'inancial Pelaiionship between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. TJic Mestoii 
settlement is an iniquitous arrangement and must be 
abolished. The Central Government must reserve its 
control only over the defence of India from foreign 
aggression by' air, sea or land, and the irreducible 
minimum of finance that may' be required for 
maintaining such defence. The finance may be raised 
by' a tax wliich the Central Government may impose 
on the country' exclusively for the purpose on an 
equitable basis, taking into' consideration the varying 
degree of liability' to foreign aggression to which the 
different provinces are exposed. It must be made 
possible that the income-tax levied by the Central 
Government must be the sole source of revenue 
for the defence of India. 

15 , {‘We) Provincial Finance. The provincial 
revenues mu.st be under the exclusive control of the 
local Government. Even here an irreducible mini- 
mum of e.xpenditurc must be fixed for preserving law 
and order, and the cost incurred must be rc5cr\‘cd 
as nonvotablc. The other items of expenditure 
which the Government may have to incur must 
be votable and subject to the control of the Legis- 
lature. Again, in the control of the provincial funds 
it must be so arranged that no department should 
get sniplus income, and tliat no department should 
be exploited to find funds for deficits in other depart- 
ments. Each department must be made self- 
supporting, and every department wliich cams an 
income must be so reconstituted as to ensure greater 
efficiency and serviceal^ility' to the public. 

10. (lO-fl) Provincial Public Services Com- 
missions, Provincial Public Scr\'jccR Commissions 
must be constituted of full-time salaried officials, 
witli jiowcrs to co-opt tlie heads of dcj>artmcnts 
wherever necessary, who will be resi)onsiblc for 
reenutment for public services and advancement 
of public servants. Only' then, will the public 
scr\’iccs be above the reach of nepotism. 

IT. II. Growth of Education. My views on the 
policy that must govern the growtl’i of education 
arc embodied in the appended address which I 
delivered while presiding over tlie Tamil University 
Conference on 2:ird January, 1920.* 

• Not printed. 


Memorandum submitted by the Madras Landholders’ Association. 


The Madras I-andholders’ Association, representing 
the landed aristocracy of this Presidency’, begs leave 
to offer y’ou its most hearty' welcome on y’our \'isit 
to this country' charged with a most momentous 
task. The Association rejoices that it is afforded 
an opportunity' to give expression to its profound 
loyalty and attachment to the Throne. 

The Association is deeply’ grateful to His Majesty'*s 
Government for the declaration of policy made in 


August, 1917, regarding tlic goal of British ad- 
ministration in India and it earnestly hopes that tlie 
result of the Commission’s labours will help to 
remove the defects in the existing constitution and 
to hasten the attainment of the ideal set forth in 
the above declaration. 

On behalf of the Zamindars of this Presidency 
the Association begs to submit herewith a few 
proposals in regard to the Indian Constitution, 
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which, if carried, will promote the contentment of 
a large class of His ^lajestj^’s most loyal subjects 
and strengthen the bonds of union bct%veen India 
and England. 

Changes Proposed in the Indian CoKSTiTtinoN. 

1. That in any Cabinet that may be constituted 
in Provincial Governments under the proposed 
reforms there shall be at least one member to 
represent the Zamindari interest. 

2. That in view of the large stake which the 
Zamindars have in the country they shall be given 
the power to return to the Provincial Legislative 
Councils at least one^tenth of the total number of 
elected members on them. 

3. That it is necessary and desirable to extend the 
term of the Provincial Legislatures and of the 
Legislative Assembly to a period of five years. 

4-. (a) Tliat in the revision of the Indian Constitu- 
tion provision shall be made for the creation of 
Second Chambers in all provinces recruited mainly 
from the landed aristocracy and leaders of commerce 
and industiy and from persons of status, experience 
and mature judgment. 

(6) That the duration of the Second Chambers 
shall be seven years. 

(c) That all Zamindars in a province holding 
estates under the Sanad’i-vuikiyat’i-istimrar and 
paying an annual pcisUcush of not less than 
Rs. uO.OOO shall on their attaining the age of 25 
become life members of the Chamber of the province. 

(d) That instead of the whole Chamber coming 
into existence at one time and dissolving simul- 


taneously there should be a provision for its partial 
renewal every four years. 

(e) That the relations between the two Houses 
shall be similar to those now obtaining between the 
two Houses of the TBritisli Parliament. 

5. {/x) That the Council of State be recon.stituted 
on lines similar to those of the Provincial Second 
Chambers. 

{b) That Zamindars who are life members in 
each of the Second Chambers in the various provinces 
shall have the right to elect one member to the 
Council of State to represent their interest. 

G. That, in view of the special rights and privileges 
which the Zamindars enjoy under the Saitad-i- 
milkiyai~i-istimrar, provision shall be made for their 
separate representation apart from other landholders 
on the Legislative Assembly and that the number 
of seats allotted to them on it shall be commensurate 
with the stake they have in the country. 

7. That no legislation which wall infringe or 
destroy the fundamental rights of Zamindars under 
the Saizad-i-milhiyat-i-istiinrar shall be enacted by 
Provincial or Central Legislatures if a majority of 
the members representing their interest on such 
Legislatures oppose it. 

8. That the recommendation of the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee for the augmentation of the 
King’s Commissions in the Army and the establish- 
ment of a military college in India for the training 
of Indian.officers be given effect to as early as possible.- 

(Sd.) V. G. Krishna Yachhndra, 
Maharajah of Venkatagiri, 
President, Madras Landholders* Association. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. As a preface to this Chamber's representations 
to your Commission, it is thought desirable to 
acquaint you with the origin and composition of this 
Chamber, in order that your Commission may be 
able to know what weight to give to the opinions which 
are expressed herein. Tlie Burma Chamber of 
Commerce first came into being in its present form 
in 1877, as an Association of wholesale Merchants, 
Millers, Banks, and others engaged in the commerce 
of Burma. It has preserr^ed that character to this 
day, and all the important commercial houses includ- 
ing the Exchange Banks, the Rangoon Port Trust, 
the Burma Kailwa 3 »s Co., Etd., the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Co., Ltd., the Agents of the Steamship 
Companies serving Burma, and the important Rice, 
Oil, Mining and Timber Companies, are Members 
of the Burma Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
is therefore fully representative of the European 
commercial community of Burma. 

2. It is also considered desirable to define the 
attitude of this Chamber towards the problems 
confronting your Commission. Tlic Chamber takes 
a purely commercial point of view, in so far as it is 
possible to separate commerce from politics. Its 
desire is peace and good government, progressive 
development of Burma's resources, and an atmosphere 
of friendly co-operation between all the various 
communities in Burma, in which the normal trade 
and commerce of the country can be carried on 
without undue State interference and without 
discrimination in favour of any section of the people. 
It follows that this Chamber relies on your Commission 
to recommend a form of government for Burma 
which will content the people of the country, and 
which will yet contain adequate safeguards for the 
preservation of internal peace and for the protection 
of all commercial interests. It also follows that this 
Chamber hopes for such a distribution of the revenues 
arising in and from Burma that, whilst Burma, so 
long as she remains a Province of India, shall bear 
her fair share of the expenses of the Central Govern- 
ment, she shall be left with sufficient revenue for the 
orderly and efficient conduct of her internal govern- 
ment and for the full development of her potential 
resources. It is contended, as irill be shown later, 
that for many years the distribution of the revenues 
of Burma, as betrs'cen the Central and the Prorincial 
Governments has been inequitable to Burma, and 
that in other directions Burma's relationship with 
India has operated adversely to the former. 

The relations between Burma and India. 

(A) Piiiaucial. 

3. To a commercial body, the price which has to 
be paid for good government is of great importance, 
and no apology is therefore neccssaiy'^ for dealing 
first of all with the question of finance. As has 
already been stated, it has long been maintained 
that the distribution of the revenues of Burma, as 
between the Central and Provincial Governments, 
has been inequitable to Burma. There is a strong 
feeling that India derives from Burma a greater 
revenue than the services rendered to the Province 
warrant. Tlie Central Government has been asked 
on many occasions to clear up the matter by publish- 
ing statistics to prove or disprove tlie accusation, but 
has always pleaded inabilitj’^ to do so. 

4. The subject came into special prominence in 
1925, when the Government of Burma prepared 
statements showing, as far as could be ascertained 
from the Finance and Revenue Accounts of the 
Government of India, and from otlier official sources, 
the Central Revenue derived from Burma and the 
expenses of tlic Central Government in and on behalf 
of Burma. The revenue lor the year W53-24^ iras 
Rs. 9-75 crorcs, and the expenditure Rs. 2*75 crores. 
These statements were submitted to the Central 
Government with a request for its agreement before 
their presentation to the Provincial Council, but the 


request met with a refusal on tlie ground of difficulty 
in allocating to the various provinces a proper share 
of Home transactions and of the transactions relating 
to the Commercial Departments, the Military 
Department, overhead charges and the unproductive 
public debt. This ground the Burma Cliamber of 
Commerce cannot accept as adequate, and finals it 
impossible to believe that, given the will to do so, 
the financial experts of the C^vemment of India arc 
unable to give the figures for which it lias been asked ; 
that they have so far failed to do so can only be 
construed as a tacit admission that the result of 
their investigations would corroborate the figures 
compiled by the Government of Burma. 

5. The figures for 1023-24 showed a balance 
remaining in the hands of the Government of India 
of approximately Rs. 7 crores. This Chamber has 
compared witli these figures the published accounts for 
I02G-27, and although the Rrjvdncial contribution 
of Rs. Cl- lakhs has now been remitted, the accounts 
show that the balance has risen to over Rs. 8 crorcs, 
of which large sum only a part can rightly be con- 
sidered as a fair contribution from Burma towards 
the amortisation of the unproductive public debt 
of India, and to tlic upkeep of military rcserv’cs. 

G. Public opinion in Burma considers tliat a great 
part of this annual sum of Rs. 8 crores is being 
diverted bj’’ the Government of India to purposes 
with which Burma has little concern, and from 
which she derives little or no benefit. It is this 
belief, with other factors, whicli ha-s Jed to the 
serious consideration of the question of Separation 
from India, and for that reason this Chamber aslred 
your Commission, in its letter of the 19th Slaj', 1928, 
either to appoint a Committee of independent 
financial experts to examine, as early as possible, the 
financial relations between India and Bunna, or to 
request tlic Government of India to supply the 
figures, for whicli they have been asked, showing 
how tlie revenues derived from Burma arc c.xpcndcd. 

7. The importance of ascertaining the truth of the 
matter is intensified by the present unsatisfactory' 
state of tJie finances of Burma. After the Great War 
the Local Government was successful in obtaining 
the transfer from the Central Fimd.s of the Rice 
Control Profits, amounting to some Rs. 9 crorcs in 
1921. Some Rs. 3i crorcs of this were used to pay' 
off borrowings which the I.^cai Government had 
made from the Government of India. The balance 
has been expended partly in granting loans to local 
bodies, but for tlic most part in meeting expenditure 
in excess of normal Revenue. Every y'car since 
1921-22 there has been a greater or less deficit in the 
Revenues. The greater part of the Local 
Government's constructive programme for the pa.st 
seven years, in roads, buildings and irrigation, has 
been financed from the Rice Control Profits, and 
now that this source has been exhausted the Local 
Government has had to borrow from India. During 
the financial year 1927—28 it borrowed Rs. 75 lakhs, 
and this year it is borrowing Rs. 11 crorcs. A very’ 
careful review of tlic finances of Burma, from 1921-22 
to 192G-27, is contained in the Appropriation 
Accounts of the Government of Burma for 192R-27, 
pages 30 to 49, and a perusal of tin's review shows 
that Burma, which has alway.s been far behind the 
rest of India in respect of communications and 
public works, will be compelled by’ financial stringency’ 
to curtail its programme of development at an early 
date. 

8. In spite of the improvement wliich tlic Govern- 

ment of Burma have, by means of the Rice Control 
Profits, been able to effect, the country' is still only' 
in the early*" stage of its development. Its chief lack 
is communications. The country is very poorly 
equipped vath roads, and most inadequately with 
railway miJeage. The total area of Uvrma. excluding 
the Federated Shan States, is approximately 1G6,G00 
square mile.s, and she possesses, according to the 
latest available figures, only 1,920 miles of railway' 
track, excluding sidings ; 1,925 miles of metalled 
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roads, and 7,388 miles of nnmetalled and imbridged 
roads, the very great majority of which are only 
village cart tracks or bridle paths. The figures for 
taken from a letter from the Revenue Secretary 
to the Government of Burma, to the Chairman of 
this Chamber, dated the 1 1th March, 1912. were 
1,527 miles of railway track, 1,073 miles of metalled 
roads and 5.497 miles of unmetalled and unbridged 
roads. Thus, in sixteen years, Burma*s railway 
track mileage has been increased by less than 400 
miles, lier metalled roads by 252 miles and her 
unmctalled and unbridged roads by 1,801 miles. 
The lack of roads and railways in Burma is to some 
extent compensated over a portion of the county 
by water communication, but there are large areas in 
which water communication is not available, and, 
even where it exists, it requires to be maiutained. 
and to be supplemented by roads. Moreover, 
though Burma is being increasingly invaded by the 
water hyacinth, which is spreading extremely 
quickly to the detriment of its water-ways, up to a 
point where they cease to be navigable, Govern- 
ment of Burma state they are unable, by reason of 
lack of funds, to undertake the eradication of the pest, 
or even to check its growth. 

9. Tlie stringency in the finances of Burma must 
also restrict its expenditure in other directions. 
Of these, perhaps the most important to the economic 
prosperity of so predominantly agricultural a country 
as Burma is the expenditure on the Agriculbiral 
Department. Burma's staple crop is rice, and she 
is gradually losing her footing in the markets which 
she has so far held, by reason of competition from 
other rice-growing countries, amongst which may be 
mentioned Siam, French Indo-China, Java, Spain, 
and Italy. This competition has led to a considerable 
fall in the prices obtainable for Burma rice, and the 
coimtiy is consequently suffering from economic 
depression at the present time. To restore the 
balance, three things arc necessary, namely, an 
improvement in the quality of Burma rice, an 
increase in the yield per acre, and a decrease in the 
mortaiit)' of draught cattle. The Agricultural 
Department of the Government of Burma is doing 
its utmost with the funds at its disposal to effect 
these improvements, by means of the propagation 
of improved strains of paddy and the distribution 
of seed of these improved strains, but the veterinary 
assistance for tlie cultivator is, as yet, wholly 
inadequate. To effect any really general improve- 
ment such as would have an appreciable effect upon 
tlie return which Burma obtains for her exportable 
surplus of rice, the Agricultural Department needs 
more funds which the Government of Burma are not 
now in a position to give. 

10. Enough has been said to show the extreme 
importance to the development and prosperity of 
Burma — and consequently to her internal peace and 
good order— of a readjustment more fa\’ourable to 
her of financial relations with the Central Government. 

Thk relations between Burma and India. 
(H) CustoiVf! and the protection oj Indian Industries, 

1 1 . Apart from the question of the expenditure 
of the revenue, which this Chamber, until the contrary 
is proved, must continue to believe operates very 
greatly to the advantage of India, B\irma, essentially 
a non-manufacturing countrJ^ is compelled to 
participate in a protective fiscal policy from which 
she derives no apparent advantage. Thus, though 
Burma has no Steel Industry*, her other industries 
have to pay a protective duty for the benefit of the 
Indi.an Steel Industry^ ; Bumxa has no tanning 
industiy, and whilst her Export trade in Hides and 
Skins is crippled by the Export Dut>% she lias for 
years appealed in vain for relief, because the duty 
operates to the benefit of the tanneries in Madras 
and the United Provinces. 

12. Again, although Burma pays practically tiic 
wljole of the Central revenue derived from the Rice 
Kxjwrt Duty-— and indeed, since India, if it did not 


import rice from Burma, would have no exportable 
surplus, it may be said that Burma pays the w’hole 
amount of the revenue from this source — and although 
the duty falls entirely upon the producer, since 
competition from other rice exporting countries is 
so strong, Burma gains no individual advantage from 
this Duty, and has so far not been able to persuade 
the Government of India to remove it. 

13. At the present time, there is before the Central 
Legislature a measure to reserve the Coastal Traffic 
of India to Indian owned vessels. The Burmese 
arc not a sea-going race, and lack sufficient capital 
to run steamship lines ; whatever benefit this 
measure, if it is ever passed into law, may confer 
upon Indians, it is certain that Burma will gain no 
advantage and it is strongly apprehended that the 
countiy’- would sufier serious disadvantages from this 
and from other restrictive measures. 

The relations between Burma and India. 

(C) PoHiicaL 

14. The cases cited above are sufficient to show 
how the interests of Burma are unduly subordinated 
to those of India . This is largely due to the ignorance 
concerning Burma and consequent lack of interest 
in her affairs prevailing among Indians on the other 
side of the Bay of Bengal, and against this Burma, 
witli her insignificant representation in the Central 
Legislature, is unable effectively to contend. This 
ignorance and lack of interest is in a great measure 
due to the geographical position of Burma. To the 
inhabitants of India, Burma is a distant countiy 
across the sea, not to be thought of in the same, 
light as even Assam. Since Burma's representation 
in the Central Legislature is about S^%— 5 seats out 
of 144 in the Assembly and 2 out of 50 in the Council 
of State — there is little hope of the country securing 
adequate attention to its interests, and no hope at all 
if its interests clash with those of India. The Burma 
Chamber of Commerce therefore regards with profound 
apprehension the future of Burma if left largely in 
the hands of an unsympathetic Indian Administration. 

The relations between Burma and India. 

(D) Burma and India's Problems. 

15. The political situation in India is complicated 
by various problems which do not arise in Burma. 
The foremost amongst these are : — (1) Hindu-Moslem 
discord, (2) caste and other distinctions, (3) the 
Indian States. 

3G. It is an accepted fact that the dissensions 
between the two great religions of India liavc been 
aggravated by the degree of self-government which 
has already been granted. Neither party can trust 
tlie otlier to use its power impartially and each is 
apprehensive that any further advance in self- 
government will lead to a disturbance of the balance 
of power in favour of the other. Such an atmosphere 
of discord and suspicion must necessarily influence 
the future course of India’s political progress. 
Amongst the indigenous inhabitants of Burma there 
are no such religious differences, and there is no 
reason why they should be a factor governing Burma's 
political development. 

17. Caste and other distinctions do not exist 
amongst the indigenous population of Burma, there 
arc no marked social differences and the question of 
untouchability does not arise. Wealth is more 
evenly distributed than in India and there is much 
less difference between the standard of living of the 
rich and of the poor. 

18. In Burma the proportion of literates is very 
much higher than in India, and there is therefore 
hope of developing at an earlier date than in India 
an intelligent and widespread electorate. On the 
other hand, tlie standard of advanced education 
amongst the Burman population is lower than that 
in India, and there are few, if any, Burmans qualified 
to hold the high Govemincnt posts which, in India, 
arc filled with some degree of distinction fay highly 
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educated Indians. It be seen therefore, tliat 

Burma has a peculiar problem of her own, for she 
has tlic advantage of a potential electorate more 
widely spread and more representative than that in 
most of the Indian Provinces, and she is from that 
point of view better fitted for the democratic form 
of Government which is the ultimate object of the 
Reforms. It is therefore neccssarj’^ to devise some 
form of government which is representative of the 
people as a whole, and which at the same time will 
preserve efTiciency in the Public Services. 

If). It seems clear that in any future constitution 
for India, the relationship between British India and 
the Indian States will play an important part, and 
it may be presumed that any powers which may be 
granted to the Provincial and Central Governments 
will, to some extent, be circumscribed by the obliga- 
tions of the British Crown to the Indian Princes. 
It appears likely, moreover, that the Indian States 
udil demand some say in the regulation of such 
matters as currency and exchange, ports, customs 
and communications, by which they are more or 
less directly affected, and that they may expect some 
share in the revenues derived from such sources. 
The relations wth the Indian States are, however, a 
problem entirely foreign to Burma and there seems 
to be no reason why they should affect her, either 
politically or financially. 

The relations between Burma and India. 

(E) Xhe future, and the question of Separation. 

20. The peace and prosperity of the country^ 
depend largely upon the removal of the disabilities 
which have been set out abo^'c. namely, internal 
financial stringency and retarded development 
resulting from the diversion of the country's revenues 
to the Central Exchequer, enforced participation in 
a protective policy which does not benefit Burma 
at all and the subordination of her interests to those 
of the Indian Provinces, If your Commission can 
find means of removing these disabilities whilst Burma 
remains a part of the Indian Empire, commercial 
opinion, at least, will be satisfied. But in case it is 
not found possible, this Chamber can see no alter- 
native but to press for the Separation of Burma 
from India, an alternative which a section of the 
Commercial Community already favours. 

The future Constitution of Burma. 

21. Owing to its lacl< of Imowledge of tlie inside 
working of the reformed Constitution and of tlic 
difficulties which have been encountered, this Cham- 
ber does not feel itself competent to express in more 
than very’' general terms its views as to the direction 
which further modification of the Constitution 
should take. This may be more suitably left to 
oflicers who have worked the Reforms in the Secre- 
tariat and seen their effects on tlic administration 
in the Bistricts. 

22. As has already been pointed out, the social 
fabric of Burma is peculiarly democratic, and at 
the same time there is a dearth of able politicians 
amongst the Burman and other indigenous elements 
of the population. It is therefore essential that 
whatever the form of government that may be 
introduced, it should be as simple as possible, and 
for this reason the Burma Chamber is unable to 
recommend for Burma the form of Local Gov'eninicnt 
which the Associated Chamben? of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon arc recommending for the Prox'incc.s 
of India, namely, an Executive Council and Upper 
and Lower Houses of Representatives. 

23. Tlie scarcity of experienced leaders among 
the ranks of local politicians further leads tliis 
Chamber to view with some concern Uic proposal 
to eliminate entirely from the Pro\'incial Legislatures 
tlie official element. At least, so far as Finance is 
concerned, it is regarded as highly unlikely that any 
Burman could be found sufficiently qualified to under- 
take the portfolio irithout official assistance. 

21. The Chamber also regards with dismay the 
suggestion put forward by the Associated Chambers 


that the administration of Baw and Order and Police 
should be handed over to Ministers res|K)nsiblc to the 
Provincial Legislatures, even with the safeguards 
against a breakdown of the administration by \shich 
this suggestion is qualified. The crime record of 
Burma is notorious and even under the present 
regime there is so little indication of improvement 
that an^' reduction of the Briti.sh clement would bo 
fraught with danger, Tlic Police has been a favourite 
subject of attack in the Provincial Council, and the 
position of those responsible for the preservation of 
Law and Order, if placed under the control of the 
Legislature, might be rendered untenable by personal 
attacks and refusal of supply. 

25- The Chamber also considers it essential tliat 
the British element in the Scrv'ices should not be 
reduced below the limits laid dowm by the Lee 
Commission, since the .stabilit>' of the administration 
and the efficiency of the Scri’ices depend largely 
upon the presence and the stcadj'^ing influence of this 
element. Those already in the Sendees should be 
encouraged to remain, and recniitmcnt should be 
stimulated, by the assurance of fair treatment and 
of protection against unwarranted attacks in the 
Legislature. 

26. As regards the Franchise and tlie qualifications 
for Membership of the Legislature, the Chamber has 
no detailed recommendations to make, but the 
protection of minorities and special interests by the 
reser\'ation of seats as at present is considered 
essential, and the question of indirect election 
appears worthy of investigation. 

Safeguards in the Constitution of India and 
Burma. 

27. WTiatevcr constitution may be introduced for 
India and Burma or for a separated Burma, this 
Chamber is unanimous with the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon in insisting that it 
must provide for a strong Central Government and 
for definite and adequate safeguards against discrim- 
ination in any form, on grounds of race or religion. 
Already Burman politicians have passed legislation 
(which, however, subsequently failed to receive the 
assent of tlic Governor-General in Council) of which 
the result would have been to restrict the immigration 
into Burma of the Indian labour upon which the 
prosperity of the country’ largely depends. Any 
measure of this description should be c.Ncluded by 
provisions in tlic Constitution. Another form of 
discrimination against wliich definite provision is 
essential, is the reservation to any one section of the 
community of the right to carry on any particular 
form of commercial activity, whether it be to develop 
minerals or to run inland steamer scn'icc.s or to engage 
in the Coastal trade, etc. Constitutional .safeguards 
against discrimination of this nature arc essential 
to the preservation of the credit of the countrj'. for 
the argument cannot yet be put forward that Burma 
is able to develop her potential resources without the 
aid of external capital, whetlier it be in the way of 
loans or of non-indigenous companies. Yet another 
form of discrimination which has been attempted 
is the restriction of employment in Government 
service to Burman Buddhists. Government services 
must be open on equal terms to every class, nice and 
creed of the domiciled community’. 

Conclusion. 

28. Finally, tliis Chamber desire.s to rcjxjat that 
in making these recommendations it is influenced 
solely by its desire for peace, prosperity and good 
government in Burma. It docs not ask for Britisli 
Commerce and any special privileges, at tlic same 
time it claims protection for the legitimate interests 
which its ^Icmbers have built up and developed by 
their enterprise and capital. It liopcs to see tJic 
country so developed that the greatest benefit may 
be derived by all from iLs natural resources, and the 
political aspirations of the x>coplc fulfilled to the 
utmost degree compatible with the s.^fety of 
commercial interests. 
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1. This Association being but ncwlj' formed, some 
apology seems necessarj- for the submission of a 
Memorandum to your Commission. Except perhaps 
among the Burrnese and Indian Communities, the 
ordinary professional or business man in Burma takes 
little part in the political activities of the Province, and 
it was only when the impending arrival of ^’our 
Commission in Rangoon raised in an acute form the 
question of what representations were to be made to 
you that it was realised that the views of a not 
imimportant section of the community' were not to 
be placed before you in an adequate manner, if at all. 
Professional and business men and other non-oflicials 
of moderate opinion were not organised and such 
bodies as existed were concerned solely with the 
presentation of the particular aspects of the case 
which affected their own special interests. 

2. The political situation in Burma and local 
conditions alike differ in many important respects 
from those obtsiining in the Provinces of India and 
it was felt that, unless representations were made 
on behalf of that section of the community which 
regards a Government firm in the administration of 
law and order as the first essential towards the peace 
and prosperity of the. Province, there was some 
danger that your Commission might leave Burma 
under the impression that there was no opposition 
to the demands of professional politicians who clamour 
for immediate Responsible Government in the nature 
of Home Rule. 

3. Business and professional men of moderate 
views and in particular members of the European 
community, have felt that there was a danger of 
their views not being adequately represented owing 
to the fact that the Burma Chamber of Commerce 
admittedly takes a purely commercial point of view, 
in so far as it is possible to separate commerce 
from politics, and to the absence of any other 
organisation to represent them. 

4-. These considerations have led to the formation 
of this Association with the object of laying before 
your Commission reasons which convince its members 
that, so far as Burma is concerned, the stage has not 
yet been reached when a political advance can be 
made even as far as a constitution on the lines of 
that now proposed for the Colony of Ceylon. The 
Association includes in its ranks many who. by 
reason of their profession, have had an opportunity 
of obser\*ing the working of the 1922 Reforms and 
tlic readiness of the people for a further advance. 

Historical. 

S. To appreciate fully present conditions and the 
stage of development at which the country and its 
people have arrived, it first seems nccessarj* to make 
a brief survey of the History of Burma during tlie 
last century, 

0. In comparison with India, the British have 
ruled Burma for a short period only. Tiffs point i.s 
apt to be overlooked by reason of the fact that 
Burma is a Province of the Indian Empire. It is, 
however, only a recent acquisition of the Empire, 
and it was not until the First Burmese War in 1824 
that England obtained a footing in tlie country. 
Even then only the maritime divisions of Arakan 
and Tenasserim were annexed and the independent 
kingdom of Burma was, as a whole, left untouched. 

The Second Burmese War occurred. in 1852, and 
resulted in further annexations which brought 
idthin Briti.sh control the whole of what is now 
known asLower Burma. Upper Burma still remained 
independent. 

It iwis not until 1885 that the TJiird Burmese 
War ivas fought and Upper Burma annexed, but the 
actual pacific«ation of the countT 3 ' was not completed 
until some years later. 

7. It will bo noted that each one of tlicsc three 
wars was brought about by the overbearing conduct 
of the Burmese, their total disregard for the customs. 


laws and even common civilities prevailing amongst 
otlier nations, and by deliberate outrages upon the 
subjects of a friendly power. 

8. Until little more than forty years ago a great 
portion of the Province was independent. Its ruler 
was a monarch with absolute powers, and that he 
made full and arbitrary use of these powers is a 
matter beyond dispute. Consequently, the history 
of the Kings of Burma is a long chronicle of palace 
intrigues, oppression and wanton massacre. With 
little intermission, this "state of affairs continued 
until the deposition of King Thibaw in 1885, and for 
the present purpose and by way of example, it will 
be sufficient to refer to a very few'incidents which 
occurred in the closing years of the period. 

9. WTien Thibaw came to the throne he secured 
his position by a wholesale slaughter of his half 
brothers and other near relations. This was in 1879, 
and on that occasion between seventy and eighty 
persons were put to death. The affair was entirely 
in accordance with tradition and was regarded as a 
perfectly legitimate method of protecting the Crown. 

Again, in 1884, there was a further massacre in 
Mandalay, when between 200 and 300 persons, 
including many women and children of rank, were 
shot or cut down. This atrocious act was due to 
fear of a supposed intrigue to place upon the throne 
the Myingun Prince and, to facilitate the matter, a 
pretended jail escape was staged. 

10. Of insults' and oppression to non-Burmans 
there were innumerable instances, and these ranged 
from ill-treatment of humble Indian dhobics to the 
case of a Rangoon merchant, who. was compelled to 
go down on his knees by convict lictors whilst the 
Hpaung Wun, one of tlie leading spirits of the 
massacres, went by on his elephant. And when it is 
remembered that the Burmese had no hereditary 
aristocracy, that the humble cultivator of to-day 
might be the Court favourite of to-morrow, it 
becomes evident that men of the most varied origin, 
as soon as they became vested with authority, ivere* 
responsible for acts of this kind. 

The official history of this period, although brief, 
is distinctly illuminating. It is contained in the 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma, compiled by Sir George 
Scott, C.I.E. 

11. Undoubtedly British Rule has altered all this, 
but this Rule lias been bureaucratic in form and one 
in which the general population had no part, and 
whether it lias j’ct had time to effect a profound 
change in the character of the Burman is open to 
tjucstion. With the spread of education there has 
groivn up in a few towns a class of cultured and 
thinking Burmans, men who are entitled to a fair 
share in the responsible Government of ,lhe country. 
But it is the labouring classes and the cultivators 
who go to make up by far the larger portion of the 
nation. 

The idea of self-government or, indeed, of any 
form of representative government, is entirely alien 
to their traditions and upbringing. And this is just 
as much true of the period of British occupation as it 
was of the earlier days of the independent kingdom. 
Until a very few years ago the Burman was content to 
leave the entire direction of affairs in the hands of 
his rulers ; in fact, he did not even know of any other 
form of government. 

12. It must be noted, too, that the average Burman, 
though not altogether illiterate, is ignorant, and the 
administration reports show tliat he is lacking in 
self-restraint and is of a credulous disposition. 
Consequently he is easily led or misled. Such being 
thc^ case, the normal process of educating him 
politically’^ should have been gradual and progressive. 

Instead, a very considerable measure of responsible 
government has been thrust upon him witliout any 
real attempt having been made to prepare him for it 
and without any real demand for Reforms having 
been made. 
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13. In 1023 the Burma Rural Self-Government 
Act came into force and the District Councils created 
by the Act began to function. Prior to this, the only 
experience of the Province in self-government was 
the very limited one gained in the working of 
IMunicipal Committees. The Act is unqiiestionablv 
admirable in its objects, although even its scope i's 
possibly too extended as a first measure of repre- 
sentative government. 

Certainly, until its working was fully understood 
and appreciated by the people of the country, no 
further general advance should have been made. 
That it Is not yet a success will probably be admitted 
by the Local Government : and it is criticised later 
in this Memorandum. 

14. However, the Government of India Act had 
in the meantime conferred a further measure of self- 
government upon the Province although, as far as 
can be judged, prematurely. The uneducated mass 
of the people was not ready for it. But this Associa- 
tion is prepared to admit that it will now be difhcult, 
if not impossible, to withdraw the rights that have 
already been given ; and with one or two reservations 
is prepared to accept the present position. 

Rural Self-Government. 

I.*!. This is a subject upon which the Local Govern- 
ment itself is in the best position to speak ; but tlicrc 
are certain facts disclosed in the Annual Reviews of 
the reports of the working of District Councils and 
of Deputy Commissioners’ Local Funds which 
cannot escape comment. The Reviews to which 
detailed reference is made iii this note are tliosc for 
the two years 1925-26 and 1920-27. Tliese Reviews 
are the latest available. 

10. The Burma Rural Self-Government Act, a 
most important although experimental measure, 
provides for the establishment of District Councils 
with School Boards and Hospital Committees. The 
Councils have wide powers in regard to domestic 
matters such as education, public health, etc. Sub- 
ordinate to District Councils arc Circle Boards 
(which elect the District Councils) and subordinate 
again to the Circle Boards arc Village Committees. 

Circle Boards arc elected by popular vote ; but it 
appears to be a grave defect in the Act that it does 
not definitely lay down the biisines.s to be tran.sncted 
by Circle Boards and Village Committees and merely 
provides that in each case they shall carry out such 
functions as are delegated to them by the bodies to 
which they arc subordinate. The result is that 

" decentralisation of Local Government business 
*' has not yet proceeded as far as the Circle 
“ Boards. The Circle Boards generally have them- 
“ selves no functions except electing the District 
“Council and members of Hospital Committees 
“ and drawing travelling allowance for attending 
“ meetings and could transfer no business to 
“ the Village Committees." (Paragraph 8, 
Review for 1925-20.) 

It may be this lack of interest and consequent lack 
of interest in the work of Circle Boards that caused a 
complete disregard on the part of the public of the 
general election of members in 1925. 

" Returns showing the total number of electors 
“ of all the constituencies arc not available, but 
“ if the total electorate was in proportion to the 
“ number of electors in the contested groups of 
“ Village tracts (i.e., if the total electorate was 
“ about 1,710,000) scarcely 0 per cent, of the 
" total electorate had the benefit of the experi- 
“ ence of voting in the elections." (Paragraph 
10, Review for 1925-20). 

Small wonder that after the elections the Local 
Government had to fill bj* nomination five hundred 
and seventy-five vacancies in the cases of village 
tracts whicli had failed to elect members ! Another 
reason put forward by the Local Government to 
account for the lack of public intcre.st is that " local 
"bodies do not exercise the most effective of all 


" powers for arousing interest in elections, the power 
" of annually fixing the amount of Taxation." 

17. Even after due allowance has l>cen made for 
the inexperience of the new District Councils, it must 
be admitted that the Annual Reviews make sad 
reading. In 1025-20, only two of the twenty-two 
Councils reported on were found to have maintained 
" Fairly satisfactory " accounts, and affairs were 
veiy’^ little l>ctter with School Boards and Hospital 
Committees. 

For 192C-27 the position was somewhat worse, 
for none of tlie fifteen Councils reported upon were 
classified higher tlian '* Not satisfactory'," whilst 
out of a total of 104 District, Circle, School Board 
and other boards audited, only four were found 
" Satisfactory," fifteen " Fairly satisfactory'," and 
the remainder were " Not satisfiaclory' " or worse. 

18. In addition, the Reviews for 1925-20 (paras. 
3C and 37) and 1026-27 (paras. 0 (iii) and 40) set out 
an unpleasantly long list of frauds and embezzle- 
ments, including a most serious case in which the 
Pegu District Engineer was concerned. There arc 
also instances of embezzlements and misappropriation 
of moneys by oihcials and of corrupt practices such 
as false claims for travelling allowances, substantial 
grants by a School Board to some of its members 
w’ho were tcaclicrs, and the acceptance of high 
tenders for public works from untried contractors 
on the ground that they were Burinans and should 
be encouraged. To put the case no liighcr, these 
and other similar facts fully justify the reference to 
" general financial incompetence ” made in para. 43 
of the Review for 1025-26. 

19. On the attitude of District Councils towards 
Public Health, little more is necessary than to 
quote two passages from the last Reviews. The 
following is from para. 73 of the Review for 1925-26 : 

** Generally it appears that little responsibility 
" for public health is felt to rest upon the 
" District Councils ; and consequently little 
*' practical interest is sliown in matters relating 
" to public health in tlicse reports, which some- 
" times dismiss tlic subject with a reference to 
" the District Sanitation Report. . . . This state 
" of affairs ought to be changed. No general and 
" substantial improvement in public health 
" outside the Municipal towns can be e.vpected 
" unless both the members of tlie rural local 
" authorities and their constituents recognise 
" and respond to the responsibility of the local 
" authorities in respect of public health." 

And one District Council even went to the extent 
of abolishing the District Sanitary* Staff on tlic ground 
that Village Headmen and Burmese Phy’sicians 
were more competent. 

" The Commissioner, Mandalay Division, remarks 
'* that there was little progress in the improve- 
" ment of sanitary' conditions in rural areas, and 
*' the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, states 
*' that the general attitude of tlic public in 
" matters of sanitation and public health arc 
" merely* a reflection of tlic general attitude of 
" the public in rural areas." (Review of 1920-27, 
pam. 2G), 

20. In the matter of education, wc again have 
examples of the prevailing financial incompetence 
in the failure to disburse teachers’ salaries with 
regularity*, although such failure was not due to want 
of funds. There ucre also cases of wide miscalcu- 
lation of financial resources, and several School 
Boards ended the year 1925-26 with unncces.sarily 
large balances. 

21. Finally*, the position with regard to Public 
Works is unsatisfactory*, altliough the year 192.5-26 
showed a marked improvement over preceding years. 
At the same time, liowcvcr, there was a general 
failure to spend tlic amount appropriated in the 
budget estimates, and eight District Council*? failed 
to si>cnd even the amount of the Public W’ork.s 
Department contribution. On tlie other hand. 
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three Councils exceeded their budget appropriations 
by very' large amounts, but in one such case the 
excess was due to the fraud of the District Engineer 
to wliich reference has already been made, and, 
taking as a wliole that portion of the Review for 
1925-2G wliich deals with Public Works, it is clear 
that District Councils have no realisation of the 
importance of maintaining roads and communi- 
cations. The Review of 1026-27 refers to the fact 
that the Public Works Department was unable to 
undertake local funds work owing to a hea\'y 
programme of their ovm which they had to carry out 
during the 3 ’ear. Consequently, district communi- 
cation suflered still further. On the other hand, it 
cannot be claimed that District Engineering Staffs, 
where they exist, have as yet functioned with any 
marked success. 

22. This Association is of opinion that the facts 
touched on above reveal a state of affairs which cannot 
under any circumstances be deemed satisfactory. 
Further, it is of the opinion that until the Rural 
SeU-Govemment Act is understood and appreciated 
by the classes for whose benefit it was introduced, it 
would be folly to progress any further along the path 
to Self-Government. There is lacking at present 
amongst the lower classes all sense of co-operation, 
public spirit and responsibilitj', and, until some such 
feeling is acquired, no good purpose can be served 
h 3 '- the grant of further powers to the classes con- 
cerned. Furthermore, the representatives of these 
classes in District Councils are men whose , standard 
of education is not high and who, amongst other 
drawbacks, find it difficult to think in tlic sums that 
they have now to spend. The Association puts 
fonvard the suggestion with diffidence, but it does 
feel that the unit upon which an educative measure 
such as the one under discussion could best be 
imposed is the village -tract. Elected Village 
Committees with real responsibilities and powers and 
the stimulation of a competitive spirit of "pride of 
village," would probably achieve much within a 
few years. 

Municipal Administration. 

23. VTien considering the fitness of a country for 
a large measure of representative government, it will 
not be out of place to turn to the self-governing 
bodies like Municipal Committees for evidence on 
wliich to base our judgment. 

2-t.. The Corporation of Rangoon affords an 
instructive study. Its electorate has been divided 
up on communal lines as is to some extent the case 
with tlie Legislative Council. It has ten Burmese 
Representative.s, five European, four iMussuIman, 
four Hindu and t^vo Chinese, four representatives 
of Public Bodies and five nominated Government. 
Rangoon has had many years of experience of 
Municipal Elections, enough to teach, not the 
responsibilities of election, but every species of 
electoral fraud that can be practised. The most 
cr>ring evils are personation and intimidation. It 
frequently happens that before the poll opens the 
candidate in control of the Hindu coolie vote (or his 
agent) surrounds the entrance to the polling booth 
with a mob of labourers who have been instructed 
to keep out anj'onc not belonging to their own 
particular class. They press en masse around the 
entrance, and it is with difficulty that they arc 
prevented from overthrowing the temporary structure 
The educated voter has no taste for a scramble -with 
such a mob, and waits for hours, but in the end has 
to leave without voting. The coolies who flood the 
polling booth cany', each of them, a coloured card 
issued by the organization of one of the candidates 
saying that his name is so and so and his number on 
the register so and so. Tliis is for the convenience 
of the tellers. It conceals the fraud bj' the ignorant 
coolie ; for tlic name on the card is not his own. 
AVTicn the coolie has voted, he returns for a fresh 
card and rcpc.ats the process. 

In the IMuhammadan community’ the same tactics 
are employed as in the Hindu, and it is not too much 


to say that there are two large employers of labour 
who can return an}'- candidate who secures their 
good offices, 

Burmans are frequently elected without contest 
by a system of mutual arrangement among the 
candidates, the voters taking no part in it. They 
seem to have little interest in the matter. The 
Chinese representatives are arranged by a few 
leaders without a contest. In the European com- 
munity alone does an intelligent electorate come to 
the booths. 

25. The result of all this is that while the actions 
of the European representatives are liable to criticism 
by their electorate, in the case of the other com- 
munities, no interest is taken. It is expected of their 
representatives that they consider the interests of 
their own community without any regard for the 
general good of the city. This obsession to communal 
interests is painfully apparent. For example, one 
section opposes regulations restricting building and 
the enforcement of sanitary rules because of their 
possible effect in diminishing the income of o^^'ne^s 
of property. Another will support every proposal 
to appoint a Burman or Indian to a post in municipal 
service, irrespective of his ability to discharge its 
duties. 

In many cases the reason for certain candidates 
going to some trouble in contesting an election is 
obscure, for their attendance at meetings is irregular 
and their interest nil. 

2C. It is safe to say that were it not for the 
nominated and European members (allied con- 
stituency) together with representatives of public 
bodies on the Rangoon Corporation, there would be 
a rapid deterioration in the municipal administration 
of this city. The few able and conscientious non- 
European members would be in a hopeless minority. 

27. As an example of glaring maladministration 
even in Rangoon, this Association would point to the 
now defunct Rangoon Co-operative Dairy Society, 
which was formed in 1625 with the object of securing 
a supply of pure milk for its members. It was for all 
practical purposes an offshoot of the Health Depart- 
ment, and its Chairman was a member and its 
Secreta'ty an Officer of the Corporation. In spite of 
ample aid, both from Government and the Corporation 
itself, the Society became banlo'upt and had to be 
wound up within little more than a year of its 
formation. The final report presented to the 
Corporation by the last Chairman of the Society 
and circulated on 11th May, 102G, discloses an 
amazing record of incompetence and dishonesty 
on the part of the Officials concerned and illustrates 
the readiness with which those holding positions of 
trust will subordinate their duties to tlicir ovni 
personal interests. 

28. The above has been written of Rangoon, but 
conditions outside Rangoon are no better. Amongst 
the large Municipal Committees such as I\landalay, 
Inscin and Bassein, the administration has constantly 
called for Government intervention. 

26. In the smaller municipalitie.s thing.s are so 
primitive that nothing more need be said than to 
emphasise the fact that the granting of any reforms 
at all to them has been premature. 

30. This Association, whilst reluctant to commend 
the system of election on a communal basis, feels that 
the time is not yet ripe even for municipal administra- 
tion to be based on the popular vote. It also feels that, 
if in a cornparatively advanced city like that of 
I^ngoon it is necessary to safeguard the municipal 
administration by certain reservations opposed to 
the principle of popular government, it would be 
giiCidal to entrust the administration of the whole 
Province to a purely elective assembly. 

The Franchise and the Legislative Council. 

31. Much of the criticism in tliis Memorandum 
upon Municipal Elections applies with equal force 
to elections held throughout tlie Province for the 
^gislativc Council. In these elections, too, wc have 
the same class of ignorant electors shepherded to the 
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polls for the purpose of recording votes for candidates 
about whose merits or policies tlicy know little and 
care even less. Until there has been a great 
educational advance this will continue to be so and 
every person of any experience of the Province 
must admit it. 

32. As the franchise now stands all that is required 
for qualification in urban constituencies is residence 
and the possession of immovable property of the 
value of Ps 200 or the payment of ^lunicipal or other 
taxes amounting to Rs 4 per annum or the occupation 
of a house or building of the annual rental value of 
Rs 60. irrespective of the fact whether the rent is 
paid by the elector himself or his employer. In the 
rural constituencies the position is analagous, and 
from a study of these qualifications it immediately 
becomes evident that the majority of the electorate 
must be members of tlxc lower orders, whose know- 
ledge of even the first principles of representative 
government is nil. As a result, Ave have in the 
Indian constituencies the mass voting of coolies 
acting solely upon the instructions of their maistrics 
and employers ; and in the Burmese constituencies 
Ave have similar mass voting or abstention from 
voting carried out at the instigation of hpongyis 
Avhose influence upon the ignorant classes cannot be 
over-estimated. And generally speaking, if pressure 
of some kind is not brought to bear upon the electors, 
most of them would undoubtedly view the elections 
Avith an apathetic indifference, 

33. That the masses must be taught to realise the 
importance of the franchise and to appreciate it is 
admitted ; but it AA'ould have been better if, in the 
first instance, this education had been confined to 
elections for purely local bodies. Good or CAdl 
administration in Aullage matters Avould bring home 
to voters Avith much more force the effect of their 
voting than AA'ould some legislative enactment which 
emanates from Rangoon and which is not directly 
linked up in the minds of electors Avith any act of 
their OAvn. 

84. It follows from the foregoing that many of tlie 
elected members of the Legislative Council cannot 
claim to be, in the real sense of tlie Avord, repre- 
sentative. If they represent anything at all it is 
only the small party-’ clique to Avhich they belong 
and the supporters of that clique who happen to 
control certain unintelligent sections of the com- 
munity. The professional politician who makes it 
his business to secure this kind of support is in 
considerable strength in the Council to the exclusion 
of better men, Avho do not, or cannot, aA'ail themselves 
of the same methods. It must be confessed, too, 
that the average member of the Council is not a man 
of striking ability. Often he is a junior advocate 
or pleader in poor practice or a man Avho has made 
no particular mark in some other walk of life. He 
enters the Council for the purpose of getting Avhat 
he can out of it more than from any real desire to 
further the needs of his countrj’mcn. And experience 
shoAvs that in practice it is from the ranlcs of such men 
that i^Iinisterial appointments have to be made. 

35. And here it is convenient to refer to tlie 
allegation tliat in Burma there is not the communal 
antagonism Avhich exists in India. This is not 
entirely correct for avc have the frequently reiterated 
cjy, “ Burma for the Burmans." This comes, 
in great part, from tlie tjqjc of member to Avhom 
reference has just been made. 

In thcoiy% at all events, any elected member of the 
Council is entitled to hold office as a Jlinistcr, but in 
Burma a veiy' definite line of distinction has been 
draAvm, and certain appointments can only be 
explained on the ground that the claims of non- 
Burmans have been deliberate!}* ignored. This 
Association is prepared to accept the position that 
it may be impracticable to nominate a European 
member to a i^Iinistcrial post, but it considers that 
the exclusion of members of otlier communities 
merely because they happen to be nOAi-Bumian is 
unjustifiable. Efficiency has been sacrificed to 
expediency, and it is extremel}* doubtful if this 


policy of exclusion of non-Bumians Avill have any 
effect other than to antagonise communities and to 
confirm Burmans in the belief that they alone arc 
entitled to office irrespective of merit. 

And it may be added that this policy of exclusion 
of non-Burmans is not confined to political posts 
alone but has in recent years been applied to appoint- 
ments in Government Scrv’icc generally, with 
detrimental effect to efficiency as a whole. 

36. The Anew of this Association is that the 
existing electoral qualifica’tions arc ridiculously low 
and if altered in no other resi>ect should, at least, 
have added to them some further qualifications of an 
educational nature AA'hich Avill ensure a reasonably 
intelligent electorate. The Association further feels 
that it is regrettable that the Whyte ComnAitlee 
did not adopt the recommendations of the majority 
of responsible GoA'cmmcnt Officials to whom a 
questionnaire AA’as addressed in the year 1921 and A\-ho 
were in favour of some measure of literacy as an 
electoral qualification. 

Crime and the Administration of Justice, 

37. Burma’s reputation as the most criminal 
ProA'ince in the Empire is now notorious, and the 
latest Reports of the Government on Police Adminis- 
tration and the Administration of Criminal Justice 
show* little subsidence of the AvaA*o of laAvIessiic.ss 
which SAvept the country in the years immediately 
succeeding the War. Returns show that in 1920 
the total number of criminal cases brought before 
tlie Courts reached the stupendous figure of 134,109, 
Avhich means that one person in cv'cry hundred in 
Burma Avas brought before the Courts on a Criminal 
charge. 

38. The figures for crimes Avith violence arc a 
particularly disturbing feature of the reports. In 
1026 the number of cases of murder classified by the 
police as true, Avas 867. In 1927 the figure Avas 825, 
and the Tharrawaddy district, AA’ith an area of 
some 2,863 square miles and a population of less 
than half a million, had more than half tlie number 
of cases in the Avhole of England and Scotland. 
This Association considers it worthy of remark that 
the lives of Europeans seem no longer to be safe 
from murderous attack, and, follOAA’ing a particularly 
brutal murder of a European and an Anglo-Indian 
lady on the outskirts of Rangoon in 1020, Avhich the 
police seemed utterly unable to clear up, there were 
four murders of Europeans in the ProA’ince during 
tlie year 1927. 

Of other crimes of violence dealt with by the 
police in the year 1927, the most numerous Averc 
dacoities and robberies which totalled, including 
attempts, ‘J-f3 and 204 cases respoctiA'cly, figures 
Avln’ch showed a gratifying decrease from those of 
the tAA*o preceding years. 

39. Of crimes unattended witli Adolcnce by far 
tlie most numerous of the cases dealt Avith by the 
Courts AA’crc charges of theft, cheating and criminal 
breach of trust. The figures under these three heads 
for the year 1027 totalled 10,480, Avhich seems to 
point to a regrettably low standard of lioncsty 
among the population as a Avholc. This Association 
is reluctantly compelled to agree Avith the vieAvs of 
tlie District Superintendent of Police, Thaton, Avho 
has reported that the loAver grades of society are 
encouraged to be criminal by the absolute laAvlcssncss 
of many rich and influential persons, Avho habitually 
break laAvs and commit offences of a t>qic non- 
cognizable by the police. 

40. This Association Avould regard the foregoing 
statistics of crime with less apprehension if the admini- 
stration of justice proA'cd to be more efficient and a 
proper proportion of offenders mot Avith their deserts. 
Unfortunately the conA'crsc is the case, particularly 
Avhcrc the crime committed is one of murder. Returns 
shoAv* tliat the odds are strongly in favour of any 
given murderer escaping Avitli his life and Uiat only 
some thirty per cent of the cases of murder inA-csti- 
gated by the Police and classed as true end in 
conAuctions. Of tlicsc a further fifty per cent. 
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cventuany escape the death penalty for one reason 
or another. Various causes contribute to the 
paucity of convictions, the chief being, in the opinion 
of this Association (1) a reluctance on the part of 
Courts to convict on capital charges, (2) reluctance 
on the part of witnesses to come forward and give 
evidence, (8) provisions in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure by the Indian Legislature hampering the 
work of the Police, (4) the haphazard appointment 
of Government prosecutors nith less regard to their 
ability than to their nationality and race, (5) the 
prevalence of corruption amongst the subordinate 
officers of ihc Police, the Judicial Service, and the 
Magistracy. The reluctance on the part of the 
populace as a whole to render assistance to the 
Police is particularly a matter of regret, and has 
recently been exemplified in the case of the conspiracy 
in the Shwebo District to overthrow the British 
Government, where the disturbance lasted some 
months longer than it should have done owing to the 
villagers harbouring absconders and refusing to 
assist in the restoration of order. A further recent 
example occurred in the Mciktila district, where a 
notorious outlaw remained at large for eight months, 
during which period he committed no less tlian six 
murders. His final arrest was followed by an attempt 
on the part of a section of the public and the press 
to turn him into a national hero. 

41. This Association is convinced that until 
public opinion is more active in support of law and 
order any c-xtension of popular Government or any 
measures tending to a loss of efficiency in the Police 
and the Administration of Justice will only result in 
a further wave of criminality, not only detrimental 
to the prosperity of the Province as aAvhole, but even 
endangering the ordinar}^ safeguards to life and 
property for which every Government is responsible. 

Public Funds. 

42. This is a subject intimately connected with the 
working of every department of the Administration, 
whether local, provincial or central, and an endeavour 
will be made to show how far subordinate officials 
appreciate the necessity of conforming to a normal 
standard of integrity and the dut>' of keeping proper 
accounts of whatever fund they may be administering. 

40. Ulie following observations are taken from 
the Annual Report on the working of the Local 
Fund Audit Department in Burma for the year 
1020-27, 

“ Serious defects and irregularities are brought 
out in audit Tiotc.s year by year. No proper 
‘‘ attention is paid to audit objections. Replies 
“ by Local Secretaries seem to have been 
“ accepted by the Chief Executive Officers of 
“ the Fund concerned without any attempt to 
“ verify the accuracy of the replies. Fund Officers 
are not inclined to take action when a case 
“ of fraud or loss of revenue is reported. The 
necessary deterrent action is not taken.*' 

Here the remarks of one of tlic Judges of the High 
Court in the Pegu laterite case may not be out of 
place. His Lordship’s observations were to this 
effect : — 

” Tlie sentences were undoubtedly severe, but 
*’ in view of the fraud committed, involving 
" large sums of public money, an exemplary 
" punishment was cailcd for. It was not long 
“ ago that reforms were introduced in Burma 
•' and steps taken to teach the people Self- 
" Government. Cases of corruption when detected 
*' should be firmly put down.” 

44. Tfie report also discloses that the accounts 
work of a Fund Office was generally brought up-to- 
s^tc during audit, but with the conclusion of audit 
a5^^dcpai*ure of the auditor from tlic station tlic 
once more into its normal state and 
.'dl ^‘^ks were left to fall out of date, 

posting lIvmwJ.ct'Ahs being kept over till the next 
audit intiimviion was received. In some places 


several registers had to be posted by the auditors 
before commencing audit. 

This indicates that responsible officers arc not 
alive to the obligations which their office entails and 
until such time as they are sufficiently educated to 
realise these obligations no improvement can be 
e:q)ccted. 

45. Under the heading of General Observ'ations 
it is reported that administrators of funds take no 
notice of financial and other irregularities brought 
to their notice. They imagine the auditor is only 
retained to find fault. They do not realise that 
j>oor collection of revenue, irregular and excess 
payments due to their slackness, affect the finances 
of the funds with which they are connected and 
thereby reduce the efficiency of the services to be 
rendered to the taxpayer by that fund, the ultimate 
result being an increase of taxation generally which 
would be avoided if local administrators took an 
interest in their duties and were competent to perform 
them properly, 

4fi. Under the heading of Concluding Remarks the 
Government Audit Department indicate that, under 
the present system, local finances are in a very 
unsatisfactory state. 

The general local idea appears to be that if an 
official holds an honorary office, he is not responsible 
for any loss that may be incurred through his 
inefficiency or neglect of duty. 

47. A large proportion of the funds audited have 
the classification ” unsatisfactory ” or ” very unsatis- 
factory ” against the general state of their accounts. 
This means serious irregularities, misappropriations, 
embezzlements and frauds. 

48. Before leaving this topic this Association 
desires to refer to the result of an action of the 
Goveniment in 1024 when, pursuant to a resolution 
of the Legislative Council but against expert advice, 
it endeavoured to bolster up a Spinning and Weaving 
Company with Burmese Capital and Management 
by granting it a loan of Rsl 5,00,000 at six per cent, 
interest. The loan was guaranteed to tlie extent of 
Rs. 7^ lakhs by the Directors of the Company. 

At the time of the loan the Company’s accounts 
shewed that tlie business was being run at a loss and 
the whole of the Rsl 5,00,000 was required to pay 
off an existing mortgage on tlie Company's assets. 
The business continued to be run at a loss and the 
proceedings of the I^egislative Council of 14th 
February, 1927, disclose that the Company was no 
longer able to carry on or meet the interest on 
Government’s loan. The proposal was made and 
earned that Government should take over the 
i Company’s properties in full satisfaction of the 
J 0^ lakhs then due for principal and interest and that 
(despite the objections of the Accountant-General 
tlmt proposal offended against elementary canons 
of financial proj^riety) the guarantors should be 
relieved of all personal liability. 

The Audit reports do not disclose the furtlier 
losses incurred, but eventually Government Iiad to 
^11 the Company's assets, suffering a heavy Joss in 
doing so. Finance of this kind can hardly be justified 
even on the ground that it meets with the approval 
of a large section of the Legislative Council 

49. hrom the foregoing it is in the opinion of this 

Association obvious that, until such time as the 
Burm.an IS educated up to a sense of his obligations 
and duties in a position of public responsibility, 
and IS capable of carrying out the duties entrusted 
to him. any additional responsibility would only 
result in an ag^vation of the present unsatisfactory 
state of local finances. ^ 

Separation from India. 

™ this Province that 
It should be separated from India and a large majority 
of members of this Association favours this vien^ 

M f t“hy t’ealt 

siOT bv ™’>"’'ttcd to your Cimmis- 

Chamber of Commerce and 11, is 
Association desires to associate itself in general with 
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the vicu's on this topic therein expressed. It is 
possible that the demand for separation would be 
satisfied if the financial adjustment deemed by Burma 
to be fair were carried out and if, in addition, ample 
safeguards were found to protect Burma from 
Acts of the Indian Legislature unfairly discriminating 
against her. This Association further suggests 
that, in view of the reluctance of the Central Govern- 
ment to agree with the I-X5cal Government the 
expenditure of the Central Government in or on 
behalf of Burma, as a preliminary measure a special 
commission should be set up for the purpose of 
investigating the financial relations bct>vecn this 
Province and India. 


Conclusion. 

51. In the foregoing notes this Association has 
touched upon some of the questions calling for 
serious consideration when the subject of the fitness 
or otherwise of this Province for responsible Govern- 
ment is studied. This Memorandum is not by any 
means exhaustive and only incidental references 
have been made to .such important subjects as 
Education, the Provincial and subordinate Govern- 
ment services, the working of Mnnicipalities other 
than -Rangoon, and the Co-operative movement. 
Of tlie last it may be as well to remark that it has 
arrived at such an unsatisfactoiy^ state that a 
Committee has now been appointed to go into the 
whole question. 

62. If it is at all feasible, this Association suggests 
that you should visit some group or groups of villages 
at a distance of twenty to thirty miles from Rangoon 
and in each village examine six or seven members of 
the electoral class chosen by you more or less at 
random. Such examination will give a truer impression 


of the mind of the people than would any Icngtliy 
examination of nitnesscs in Rangoon. 

It is also strongly felt by, this .Association, for 
reasons that must be obvious, that opinions of greater 
value would be obtained from witnesses, both official 
and non-official, if those who desired it could be 
examined by your Commission alone and in camera. 

53. Finally this Association feels strongly that 
the grant of full responsible government to any 
coiintiy or province must be preceded by the establish- 
ment of an educated public opinion, which in a 
flexible constitution, is the only real safeguard 
against the commission of acts and alterations in 
tiie constitution contrarj'^ to principles of good 
sense. 

That such an educated public opinion does not 
exist among the indigenous population of Burma 
is a fact which cannot be questioned, and the manner 
in which the degree of self-government already 
granted has been abused shows that even thc.se 
reforms are in advance of what the people of the 
country are at present capable of eflicienUy 
administering. In tlic words of one responsible 
officer of the Police, “ The new wine of \Vcstcm 
Civilisation is showing a tendency to burst its old 
bottles of Eastern make, and much red wine will 
be spilt before Burma has the ordered civilisation 
and high educational standards of England." 

A healthy educated public opinion must be cul- 
tivated and the people taught to realise the privilegc.s 
and obligations of citizenship. Progress towards 
self-government should be regulated by the progress 
made towards the realisation of these privilcgc.s and 
responsibilities, and until such realisation is attained 
by the majority of the population any substantial 
advance towards full responsible government can 
only result in disaster to the country and its people. 


RANGOON. 

4th February, 1929. 
Morning. 


Present : 

All Tin-: Members of the Commission, of the Cf.ntral Committee (except Mr. KiKABiiAr Premciiand), 

AND OF THE BURMA PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


Deputation from the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and Deputation from 
the Burma Association of Professional and Business Men. 


The deputations consisted of : — 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce : 

Mr. W. T. HOWISON (Cholrnian), 

Mr. B. P. CRISTALL (Secretary). 

Mr. M. JOAKIM, M.L.C. 

Mr. F. VVROUGHTON (Spokesman). 

Mr. H. PONSFORD. 

Mr. A. P. BAXTER. 

The Burma Association of Professional and Business 
Men : 

Mr. W. A. DAWN (Spokesman). 

Mr. A. J. DARWOOD. 

Ir. E. C. V. FOUCAR. 
r. ALLAN MURRAY. 

Ir. C. N. PAGET (Secretary). 


1. The Chairman : .\s regards the memoranda, I 
will start, if I may, with the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce, and see whether I have got the main 
points right, Mr. Wroiighton. You first, I notice, 
call attention to the state of the account, as it were, 
between Burma and the Central Government of 
India, and make the point on the figures that it would 
appear that llic Burmese contribution to Central 
revenues is greater than the financial benefit whicli 
Burma receives ? — {Mr. Wroughton) ^^lat is so. 

2. It is in your paragraph 40, I notice. You work 
out figures which would suggest a very' considerable 
balance in favour of Burma. Of course, you gentle- 
men w*iU have in mind that before one could really 
strike a true balance, looking at it Sron^ tlic strictly 
business point of view, one would have to bring in 
whatever is the proper amount to allocate to Burma 
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for a large range of general and overhead charges ? — 
Yes. 

3. For instance, Burma has the benefit, whatever 
you may measure it at, of the militar}* organisation 
of the Government of India. It has all the service 
which is centralised — serN'ices, I mean, such as 
audit, currency, credit, exchange, everj^thing which 
goes with being associated with a great^ central 
Power ; and those arc ver^' difficult things, I imagine, 
even for business men to put do'v\Ti in crores. Again, 
one must remember that the frontier police is, as 
far as it serves on the frontier, borne on Central 
revenues. There arc a number of elements of that 
sort. You may be sure that we have gone into these 
things as well as we could with the help of some 
oflicial evidence, both evidence that was given in 
open conference and also in some confidential 
discussion. What I wanted to ask you was this : Is 
it the view of your Chamber that after making 
irfay ho the proper nljon'nnce for that, 3 ^oa 
still think that looking at it as a matter of finance, 
Burma gives more than it gets ? — cs. 

•1. That is naturally a matter which we arc all 
much concerned to pursue. You will appreciate 
that wc should not be able to deal with it in detail here 
ver>' usefully, especially after the official evidence, 
which is very striking, because wc should also have 
to hear the Government of India's view ? — Yes. 

5. 1 will leave tliat. Then the second point which 
you make, which is also of a financial kind, which 
runs from paragraph 7 to paragraph 10. is this. You 
say that Burma, after a struggle, got for itself the 
nee control profits, very substantial sums, I believe 
about nine crores ? — Yes. 

0. Then you take the point, as T follow, that 
Burma has been using those rice control profits, 
which represented an accumulated reserve, as it 
were to meet a number of expenses, with the result 
that they have to a large extent now been used up, 
and indeed, Burma is now in a position where she 
has to raise a loan ? — ^Ycs. 

7. And that she would not be in even as good a 
position as she is now if she had not had that big 
windfall at an early stage ? — ’That is so. 

8. You must amplify, and, still more important, 
correct me if you ao not think I have understood 
your document as 3 'ou think it should be understood. 
Then there arc some most striking figures in your 
document about the very limited extent to which 
this very great countrj’^ at present has got the 
facilities of good communications. I will just call 
the attention of the Conference to that. The figures 
arc vciy’ remarkable. Look at para. 8 of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce document. It gives the 
total area, which is enormous. It has 1,920 miles of 
railway track, including sidings, and 1,925 miles of 
metalled roads — almost exactlj’^ the same mileage. 
It is extraordinarv' in a countrj’ as big as this. Tell 
me this, if you would. Do the metalled roads to a 
large extent connect tlxc same centres as tlic railway ? 
Do thej’ run up the same vallc}’’ ? I should think 
tlicy did, looking at tlic map. — I could not say 
exactly. Tlie new trunk road which is being put 
through the countiy* follows verj* much the line of the 
railway ; the old metalled roads run dovm to the 
rivers, and there arc ven*’^ few of those. 

9. A thing which strikes one very much in Burma, 
and also, I may say, in India, is the development of 
public motor "transjmrt along the metalled roads. 
If the motor transport is running along metalled 
roads which are more or Ic.ss an alternative to the 
railway, it docs not look as though the railway' is 
going to gain bj' it ? — 1 believe the railwaj' at the 
present time is complaining of the competition of 
buses along tlxc road.s. 

10 . AVc have heard somctliing about this in England 
lately’, of course. Still more remarkable, just below 
tliat there is the statement j’ou make that in 1912 
the railwaj’ track was about 400 miles less, and the 
metalled roads were about 250 miles less; so that 
apparently in the interval between 1912 and to-daj' 


you have only had an extension of metalled roads 
of about 252 miles ? — There are veiy few metalled 
roads in the country. 

11. Those that there are, as far as I have seen 
them, are extremely good,, just outside here. And 
your point, I take it, is that if that is the position 
there must be in the near future, or there ought to 
be, a very substantial outlay on communications, 
and therefore it is the more important that Burma's 
finances should not be so dealt witli as to starve the 
country ? — Yes. 

12. Then you next take a point which is partic- 
ularly important as coming from you. It begins at 
paragraph 11. I gather your view is that the 
position of Burma, as a place of trade, differs so 
much from the position of other parts of British 
India that the fiscal policy which is thought to be 
best for British India as a %vhole does not suit Burma ? 
— "Yes. 

23. Is thnt a held ideir, do yov thiok, 

among the business communities here ? — Yes, X 
think it is generally held. 

14. The instances, of course, we have heard many 
times ; the instance of the tariff on steel, for example, 
because a good deal of steel is needed here in 
Connection with oil companies ? — Yes, and buildings 
and bridges. 

15. Is it your view that if Burma decided its own 
fiscal policy, it would not keep such a tariff on 
imported steel ? — do not think Burma would object 
to the tariff if the tariff came into our own revenues. 
It is paying this tariff to the Indian Central 
Oovernment that is the cause of our objection. 

IG. I have heard a different view from some others. 
Then another question which is commonly given us 

the export duty on hides. Would you mind 
explaining this to me, at the end of paragraph 11. 
Why docs the present duty on hides operate to the 
benefit of the tanneries in Madras and United 
I^rovinccs ? — It operates to our disadvantage by 
discouraging tlie export of hide by allowing us to 
pay less to the producer. I did not give the answer 
quite correctly. It operates to the benefit of Madras 
and the United Provinces by keeping the hides in 
the country. 

17. If any of your body would explain it to me I 
should be quite glad. One likes to appreciate the 
practical business end of the point. I understand 
that there is an export duty on hides coining out 
of British India into Burma ? — ^No. 

18. The Chairman : Does the export duty attach 
to a hide from Burma if it is going to British India ? 
Tliat would be internal, would it not ? 

Sir Hart Singh Gour : Yes. 

19. The Chairmati : It is only if it is exjxorted 
abroad ? — ^^cs. 

20. I can guess the reason, but 1 thought it would 
be better for you business gentlemen to state it. 
Whj' is it that Burma is prejudiced, and that Madras 
and the United Provinces are benefited by the duty ? 
Let me try this for you. I do not know whether it 
is anj'’ good to 3 ^ 011 . Are there an 3 ' tanneries in 
Burma 1 — No. 

21 . There are tanneries in Madras ? — Yes. 

22. And there are tanneries in the United 
Provinces ? — Yes. 

2S. It would follow, therefore, that an export 
dut 3 ’' on hides may, for all I know, help the tanneries 
m Madras and in the United Provinces, and tend to 
reduce the price of hides inside those areas ? — Yes. 

-L You have not got any tanneries to be benefited 
by* it ; is not that the reason ? — -Yes. 

25. There is a second reason. I have been told; 
but I u*ant someone to tell me if it is right. Is 
not the ordinar 3 ’ Burma hide a rather smaller and 
loss valuable thing than the average hide elsewhere ? 
— -A very inScrior hide. 

2G. Well, 1 thought in working out the duty, in 
tlxcory a Burmese hide got hard hit as compared 
with tlic larger and more valuable hides of some 
other parts of India. Perhaps none of 3 ’'ou gentlemen 
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happens to be in this particular trade ? — (A/r. 
Joahim) We thought the dut\'' affected the smaller 
sizes compared Avith the larger siaes. The Burma 
liidc is a very inferior quality hide, so the dut>' does 
not come in so far as Burma is concerned in regard 
to the sizes. It was originally put on to help the 
tanning industry* in Burma also, but unfortunately 
tanning has not been a success in Burma, so that it 
only lielps India, and it docs not help Burma. 

27. Sir Arthur Froom : Arc tliere any figures to 
show the export of hides as compared with the present 
day ? 

The Chairman : Do you know whether there are 
any figures which will compare the export of hides 
from Burma before the duty was put on, and the 
export of hides after it has been put on ? Pcrliaps 
it would be better for us to inquire of one of the 
officiats about that ? 

The ]Vitness (Mr. Wrough/on) : Yes. 

28. The next point you make is this, and I fed 
the force of it, if I may say so. You say Burma 
cannot have an effective voice in the Indian legislature, 
because the representatives of Burma are few, and 
you think the general policy of the Government of 
India is necessaril 3 ’' governed by the view' of the 
great majority : is that right ? — Yes. 

29. In your practical experience (and we want the 
practical experience of your Chamber and its members) 
do you think Burma has suffered by that ? C.in you 
develop that for me and illustrate what you have in 
mind, or is it an abstract theorj' ? — As an example 
we can say that if our representations received more 
general support in the Indian legislature, we might 
have had a better chance of getting the rice export 
duty removed. 

30. I think an obvious difficultj’ which cannot be 
denied is the mere difficulty of distance. It must 
be an extremely difficult thing, I should think', as a 
practical matter to get Burmese opinion continuously 
expressed in an Assembly which is such a long wTiy 
off. Do you find that ?— Yes. 

31. What do you do about your own representa- 
tives ? There are trwo business representatives, are 
not there, in tlie Central legislature ? — One in the 
Legislative Assembly and one in the Council of 
State, 

32. One in each ? — Yes. 

33. How does it work out ? Howarethegenticmen, 
in fact, chosen ? — In the Council of State we have 
our own representative in the person of Mr. Gray. 
In the Assembly we are represented hy Mr. I-amb. 

34. It is just because of that that I thought 3*^00 
would have no difficulty in telling .me the answer to 
the question. I know it is Mr. Lamb, butas a matter 
of fact are there many people who want to serve ? 
Is there difficulty in getting a man to serve ? Docs 
he serve a long time, or is he constantl 3 ' changed ? — 
We do have some difficulty in getting representatives 
to go so far away and spend so much lime, and it is 
only as a result of personal persua.sion that wc are 
able to get people to go, 

35. The Chairman : jiist what 1 should have 
thought. I imagine a gentleman going so far away 
must for the time being be quite awa 3 ’^ from his 
business interests. Has Mr. lAiinb been your 
representative for several sessions ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : No, the 3 ' keep on changing. 

30. The Chairman : Air. Dawn, 3 'ou used to be a 
member of the Council of State ? — (Mr. Daum) Yes. 

37. Were you the member for the Burraan European 
scat ? — No, I was the representative of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce. 

38. Is that honourable office usuaU 3 ' contested ? 
Do 3 ’ou have a keen contest ? — No. it was not 
contested, 

30. Has it ever been contested ? — I think not. 

40. 1 expect the difficult 3 ' is to get gentlemen of 
3 'our position to go so far ? — Yes, but being on the 
unemplo 3 *ed list I was available 1 

41. I think you come from Alonlmcin, Mr, Dawn ? 
— Yes. I should like to add that the discomforts 


and the difference in atmosphere, which is not quite 
agreeable to Europeans, must be much more unac- 
cex^table to the Burman representatives. 

42- Yes, I can quite see that. Perhaps you 
would not mind telling me tliis. I do not sa.y thi.s 
with an 3 ' desire to reflect on an%"bod 3 % bnt as a matter 
of fact are the Barman representatives able to he 
in constant attendance, or docs experience go to 
show that whatever the reasons ma 3 * be (distance, 1 
expect, and perhaps other things) though the)' arc 
elected members they are not able to be in constant 
attendance in Dellii ? — My e.xperience is there w'as 
onU’- one Burman representative who conslantU’ 
attended. 

43. T have had the pleasure of reading fairh' 
thoroughly some of the volumes of the Indian 
Hansard. T have read the debates and discussions 
and a great nianv' interesting speeches, but I have 
not seen a great manj' speeches made in the Asscmbl 3 ' 
by the representatives of Burma ? — \'cr 3 ' rarch'. 

1-+. The Chairman : You might tell me this, 
gentlemen of the Provincial Committee. I have the 
Impression that here in 3 'our prov'incial council a 
good deal of discussion takes place in Burmese : is 
not that so "i 

U Aung Thin : Tlvat is so. 

45. The Chairman : I think, Mr. Dawn, that, as 
3 ’Ou told us quite frankly^, the Burma Association of 
Professional and Business Men was formed after 
the visit of the Statutor)' Commission w'as 
announced ? — Yes. 

40. And was formed for the puqiose of bringing 
before the Conference the views of your bodv' ? — Yes. 

47. Is there an 3 ’’thing 3*011 would like to .say' 
yourself ? Would you like to state shortly your 
general view ? — I think our views arc gi\ cn in the 
Memorandum. 

49. TJiero arc one or two things in your .Meinonin- 
dum, of course, which are a little critical of the 
working of the pre.scnt system of goi’cmmont, and 
while 1 do not wish to delay on them 1 should like 
to call attention to them, i notice, first of all, that 
on page 303 of your MemoTanduni 3 'Dur body takes the 
view' that it has not been very easy* to worlc the 
Burma Bural Sell-Govemment Act as it wa.s intended. 
You say about the middle of the page : " after the 
'* elections the local Government had to fill bN* 
•• nomination five hundred and seventy-five vacancies 
" in the case of village tracts which had failed to elect 
" mem bens ? " — Yes. 

50. I gather your point of view is that as 3 'et there 
has not developed in the countryside so keen an 
interest in local representative institutions that 
people w'ill work the machine of election ? — -I'hat is so. 

51. Then you call attention to these annual 
reviews, from w'hich y*ou give extracts ou page 
363 which ccrtainl 3 * do not seem to be very good 
reading. Then we come to municipal adminis- 
tration ? — Yes. 

52. The Chairman : I call attention to paragraph 
24. I nni interested in the constitution of the 
Cor]>oration of Rangoon. This is correct, is not it, 
jMr. Raft ? 

Mr. Rafi : Vcs. 

63. The Chainnan : ” Its electorate lias been 

“divided up on communed lines as is to some extent 
“the case with tlie legislative council. Jt has 10 
“ Burmese representatives. 5 European, 4 Mussulman, 
“ 4 Hindu and 2 Chinese, 4 represenliitivcs of public 
“ bodies and 5 nominated by Government." 

Afr. Campagiiac : The European con.stituency 
include.s Armenians, Jews, Parsecs and Anglo-Indians 
as well ; thc 3 * form one constituenev*. 

54. The Chairman : Is this b\' some regulation 
issued under Uic Act by* tlie department of I.x)cal 
Self-Government. 

Mr. Cfimpagnac : It is under Uie Corporation of 
Rangoon Act. 

55. The Chairman : A special Act ? 

i\Ir. Campagnac : Vcs. 

56. The Chairman : 1 see. Then there is a very 
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distressing staternent on page 3G1-. WTiat is your 
authority', iMr. Dinvn, for the statement there des- 
cribing the v.ay in wliich the election is 6onducted, 
or I should say misconducted ? It 5s a strong 
description, 3 'ou sec, and one wants to know who 
vouches for it ? — T>r. Murray, who has been chairman 
of the municipality’ will reply to that. {Dr. Murray) 
We have seen this for ourselves, and this statement, 
I may say, was seen b^’ iNIr. Gavin Scott, the Com- 
missioner of the Corporation and one of the oldest 
ofUcials in the country’, and he considered it a fair 
account of what takes place at an election. 

o7. Is there as a rule a contest for the European 
seats ?— Yes, there is ahvaj’s a close contest. 

58. Taking 3 ’our ov,*n case if you like, do y’ou 
consider j’our constituents hold you to account and 
take an interest in the conduct of their representative 
in regard to the afiairs of the Corporation ? — Yes, 1 
certainly think thc>’ do. There are a few, perhaps, 
in the constituency who do not take much interest 
but there is a very strong majority who take a Iccen 
interest in the contest, and also watch the work of 
their representatives. 

59. Of course, it is an enormously important body. 
Then wc come in your document to a number of 
suggestions, I gather from page JIGS your view is 
you are not disposed to recommend a further lowering 
uf the franchise at prc.sent ? — {Mr. Dawn) That is 
so. 

GO. It is a striking thing that here in Burma the 
franchise as it stands admits to the vote a substantially 
l.Trger proportion of citizens than it does in some 
parts of India, as far as I can see. That seems to be 
f 2 uite clear. Indeed, I think in paragraph 36 you 
take the view that the franchise is lower than it 
ought to be ? — Yes. 

61. You do not know, do 3 ’ou, of an instance in 
any country where the franchise has been raised 
from what it was before ? — No, I have no experience. 

02. Not in modern times, at any rate. I will not 
delay you on the subject of the criminal statistics. 
‘I'hej’' are cerbninly very’ surprising. I sec on the 
subject of the separation of Burma from India you 
and your friends associate yourselves with the view 
of the Burma Chamber of Commerce ? — Yes, as 
regards the financial part of the plea. 

63. I hope I have fairlj’ summarised the outline 
of these two documents. Is there anything you 
gentlemen would like to add before otiiers put 
questions ? — We do not agree witli part of Mr, 
Anderson's evidence, about cozrupt practices in 
elections being confined to Rangoon. Moreover, we 
wish to say that though the document put up by our 
Association may appear rather severely critical, wc 
are anything but anti-Burmese ; I should like that 
to be quite clearly understood. 

64. Lord Burnham : On page 301 of the Chamber 
of Commerce I^Iemorandum tlie elimination of the 
official element from the provincial legislatures is 
deprecated ? — {Mr. Wroitshion) Yes. 

(5.5. Have you anj’ special reasons to give or 
arguments to use about that ?■— Our main reason 
is that at present tlie representatives in the Legislative 
Council arc not very’ wise in tlie matters -with which 
they deal, and wc find the official element instructive 
for us. M'e arc all ignorant in regard to legislation 
and inclined to sec it from our narrow point of view, 
and the official element really act as our school- 
masters ; without them we should, rather, be wander- 
ing in the dark. 


GG. In your opinion, would it be difficult to ge 
any Government Bill properly’ explained witliou 
the lielp of tlie official members ? — Yes. 

C7. And in financial matters, do you think thi 
official clement is of some use ? — {Mr. Howison 
Absolutely neccs.snry. 

C8. 1 see you regard " with dismay " the sue 
gesticm of the Associated Cliambcrs that Law anc 
Onler and Pohcc should be put in the hands of i 
provincial legislature! 


GO. And you quote all these very unpleasant 
figures until regard to crime. I see tlie Association 
of Professional and Business Men in Burma, on 
page 365 of their Memorandum, state ; ‘ ‘ The Associa- 
“ tion considers it w’orthy of remark that the lives 

of Europeans seem no longer safe from murderous 
" attack," and, therefore there is no part of the 
population here that is Dree. You do not think it 
would be a good thing, with the w’ant of sympathy 
that is said to exist with the prosecution of crime, 
to have the machinery rendered ineffective by being 
put under the Legislative Council ? — ^Yes, tliat is 
our view. 

70. Crime does not tend to decrease in Burma ? 
— ^At the present moment, I believe, it is slightly 
down, except for the national pastime of murder. 
Ordinary crime (dacoities and so on) is slightly down, 
but murder still remains as high as ever, 

71. If Law and Order (as it is popularly called) 
were transferred to a minister responsible to some 
section of the Legislative Council, how do you 
think it would affect the morale and discipline of 
the Police ? — I think it would operate very badly 
against the morale of the Police, because they 
would not feel assured of the support which they 
require. 

72. Mr. Hartshorn : Can you tell us something 
more definite as to your reasons for this dismay' - 
which you say you feel about the transfer of Law 
and Order ? The present position is evidently very 
un.satisfactory while Law and Order is a reserved 
.subject. AVhat are your real reasons for thinking 
that things would be worse if tliey were placed under 
a minister ? — [Mr. Wroughton) Because in the 
previous sessions attacks on tlie Police in the Legisla- 
tive Council seem to have been entirely irresponsible. 
They have just been blind attacks, apparently 
having no sound motive at the back of tliem. It 
has not been confined to pure criticism. 

73. Do you think those irresponsible attacks, as 
you call them, have been directed to the police or 
to the Government ? Do not y’ou tliink tlie fact 
that the Legislative Council and the ministers are 
not responsible in itself tends towards irresponsibility 
on the part of the members of the Council, and do 
not yon think that if a minister responsible to the 
Council were made responsible for these services, 
that would tend to develop responsibility among the 
members ? — So far as wc are aware unofficially, 
we believe that in this province Dy’archy has never 
been worked as Dyarchy, and that the ministers 
have been closely associated with the Governor and 
his councillors in reserv'ed as well as transferred 
subjects ; so that the administration of the Police 
and matters like that have had the most sympatlietic 
direction. 

74. Then, if that is the case, if it has been treated 
already’ as though it were a transferred subject, 
and the ministers and members have been jointly’ 
taking responsibility’ for it, what would be the 
difference if it were transferred ? — ^Ministers then 
W’ould be subjected to pressure from outside, in the 
Council. 

75. Is that merely a theory, or have you any 
incident upon which that suspicion is based ? — I 
cannot specify any definite incident ; it is a result 
of experience of the Council, and a fairly long ex- 
perience of the country — up-country’. 

76. 'The Chairman : Have y’ou serv’ed on the 
Council yourself ? — I have served on the Council. 

Are yon a member now ? — I resigned two days 

ago, 

80, Major Atfiec : You say’ that the prevalence 
of crime is notorious even under the present regime, 
and that there is little indication of improvement, 
Burma Jias always been fairly criminal, has it not ? 
—It always has been pretty’ bad, but I think it has 
been worse in the post-war period. 

81. I gather, though, that you are ratlier good in 
certain ways. You have a very low record of riot, 
for instance, as compared w'itli otlier provinces. 
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Your crime seems to be more retail than wholesale. 
The point I want to put to you is, do you really think 
that this trouble of crime in this province is going to 
be cured by police methods ? — ^No, it will only be 
cured by education, 

82. You want to have some quite different force 
from the mere repression of the police force to better 
the crime conditions ? — ^You musthave an adequate 
police force to keep the country quiet while you arc 
educating them. 

88. Quite ; but even so, you have not got very far, 
have you, even with the Police force ? — No. 

84. Can you suggest anything at all to account 
for the present position of crime in this province, 
or any way in which it might be bettered, as you 
have had a long ejrperience in the country ? — No, 
I do not think so. 

85. T7ie Chairman : One has been told, and I 
want to know what you think, that the Burman 
is an impetuous person, and that it happens that he 
carries about with him an instrument which is 
capable, in moments of impetuosity, of doing a good 
deal of harm. Has that got anything to do with 
it ? — It is his temperament, not the fact that he 
carries a Imife. 

8G. Major Aitlee : It has been suggested to me 
that a good deal of crime is due to boredom in the 
off-season ? — think a good deal of crime is due to 
the fact that the Police at the present time, for one 
reason or another, are not very successful in com- 
bating crime, and that if a "bad hat" can escape 
with impunity, he is an extraordinarily bad example 
to the others, and that the young are rather fascinated 
with the idea of being what is kno^vn as a lu-zo, a 
leader of the bad men. There is a good deal of 
sentiment about it, 1 think, and a good deal of conceit. 

87. Colonel Lave-Fox : With regard to the line 
taken by the Chambers of Commerce in India about 
the transfer of the police, of course you re.alise that 
in tlie evidence given to us the opinions of the 
Chambers of Commerce have shown considerable 
divergences ? — Yes. 

88. But surely in this matter the Indian problem 
is an entirely different one from yours, because you 
have no communal question. Is not the difficulty 
in India the fear that as between one communily 
and another the police will be administered unfairly, 
by a Hindu minister as against the Sluhammadans, 
or vice versa ? That trouble does not occur with you, 
does it ? — No. 

89. What you have to deal vdXh. is ordinary crime ? 
— Yes. 

90. Is there any reason why a Burman minister 
should not be just as anxious to stamp out crime as a 
European ? There is no question of communal 
bias ; it is the ordinary question of stamping out 
crime. A good Burman is just as anxious to stop 
crime as a good European ? — ^Yes, he should be, 
but he is subject to much more pressure than the 
European would be. 

01. But why should there be pressure? 1 quite 
understand there being pressure if there is a communal 
question, the, pressure of the minister's relations and 
the party, and so on, but there is no party in your 
case that would bring pressure on a minister to 
encourage crime, is there ? Can you e.vplain whatyou 
mean by pressure ? — I would say the difficulty lies 
in the fact that tliere is not sufficient public spirit 
outside against crime, and in a district the criminal 
in many cases is thought to be rather a hero. 

02. But you do not suggest here that any particular 
party or group would bring pressure on a minister 
to encourage terrorism ? — No, but the feeling, almost 
akin to sympathy, in favour of a criminal would make 
it very difficult for ministers to introduce severe 
measures against criminals. 

93. Do you suggest that the law is not stringent 
enough now ? The law is now being administered 
by a Burman member. Do you suggest that if he 
became a minister his position would be any different 


in that respect ? — The law at present is being 
administered by the Governor in Council. 

94. But if the member responsible became a 
minister, do you think it would be more difficult 
for him to carrj' out his duties ? — I think it would. 

95. Might I ask ^fr. Dawm what his view would 
be on this point ? Your position, Mr. Dawn, in 
Burma seems to me quite different from the Indian 
position. The Indian position as regards transfer 
of the police administration is the difficulty of securing 
fair play as between the two main communities 
which cause the principal trouble in India at this 
moment. That does not occur in Burma. Therefore, 
what is the great difficulty of transferring tlic adminis- 
tration of police to a mimster in Burma ? — 
Dawn) May I ask Air. Danvood to reply to that ? 
He is much more an fait with the subject than I am. 
(Mr. Darwood) I think there would be a great deal of 
distrust if the administration of the police were 
transferred to a minister. The Burmans — my friends 
on the left will excuse me sajdng so — are a ver>'^ 
large-hearted race, and also they arc very charitable. 
If a police officer gets into any trouble he goes to 
somebody to whom he is subordinate, and that officer 
goes to somebody in a higher position, and eventually 
some kind of appeal is made to the minister, who is 
apt, I think, rather to slur over any difficulties. 
That is why, I think, so far as the European com- 
munity is concerned, they arc rather distrustful of 
transferring the police to a minister. 

9G. But that sort of influence would equally affect 
the present member. That is a human question. 
I was asking what the political pressure was that 
was suggested. — T do not know about tlic political 
pressure. 

97. Why would the position of n minister be more 
difficult than that of a member ? — That I am unable 
to answer. 

08. That is the point of difference, is it not ? In 
the one case a man is liable to political pressure from 
his part>’, or members in the council ; in the other 
case he is not ? — (Mr. Pagei) May I answer that 
question ? We have pointed out in our Memo* 
randum that under the present system a minister is 
often a man of very little experience : he is a man 
who would naturally be more susceptible to pressure 
than a member appointed by the Governor. In 
the long run, of course, both are appointed by the 
Governor, but the member is naturally a man of much 
higher qualifications for office than, a minister who has 
to be chosen from among the members of the present 
Legislative Council ; and, as we say in our Memo- 
randum, in practice from a particular class or group 
of members. 

09. It docs not require much experience to Jiang 
a man for murder, docs it ? — No, I do not think that 
is the point. We feel, from our experience of the 
country, that there is too much outside influence 
at work in cases where a criminal, for example, has 
friends. There is great danger that outside influence 
may be brought to work. 

100. That, of course, equally applies to the mem- 
ber, docs it not ? — I think a member may be reason- 
ably expected to be above such considerations. 

101. Mr. Hartshorn : But is not the pre.scnt 
member drawm from the ministers ? Was not he 
formerly a minister ? — In this case, but that is not 
necessarily so. 

Air. Hartshorn : Not necessarily so. I agree. 

102. Colonel Lane-Fox : I want to ask one 
question about the statement which is made in the 
Memorandum of the Business Men about the Rangoon 
elections. I tliink Mr. Dawn or somebody said 
he did not agree that the description you have given 
about tlie elections in Rangoon is not tjq)ical of 
other parts of Burma. The question is, how far 
would you consider that this description really 
applies \o elections throughout Bunna, municipal 
or other? — (Air, Dawn) Throughout the country. 

103. You think tlicy are all as bad as this ? — More 
or less, 1 think, approximately. 
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10-1. Lor^/ Straihconci : May I ask Mr. Dawn ‘ a 
question first of all. Wonld you or any member of 
your Association be able to give us an opinion as 
to whether the jury system is. in your opinion, 
working satisfactorily in this country ? — {Mr. Dar- 
wood) If 1 may be allowed to speak on that subject, 
I should say that the jury system is not a satisfactorj'- 
system. 

105. I asked that question because you give, in 
your Business I^Ien's document on page JJOfi 
a list of reasons wliy, apparcntlr’, criminals escaped 
conviction, particularly in murder cases; but you 
do not mention tlie jury system. 1 wondered whether 
that was one of the reasons wh^' occasionally criminals 
get of! ? — ^\Vell, there is very little of the jury system 
in Burma itself, apart from Rangoon and Moulmein. 
The trials of criminals are by magistrates. 

lOG. It has been suggested to me privately that 
the Burman on a jury is rathertoo kind-hearted ? — I 
imagine that is so. 

107. Would that be your opinion ? — (Mr. Darwood) 
The Burman is notoriously averse to sentencing a 
man to death. We have in this country a system 
by which assessors sit with the sessions judges, 
and I should think in ninety per cent, of the cases in 
\^hich the sessions judge convicts a person the 
assessors would acquit him. 

108. The Chairman : You have acted as a district 
and sessions judge ? — Yes. 

lOO. So you speak tvith some knowledge of your 
own court ? — Yes. 

110. I am not clear how far there is actually any 
jurj’ system. Take the ordinary ca.se of a Burman 
wlio commits what is alleged to be a murder. Is 
lie tried wdtli the assistance of anybody ? — All over 
Burma, except in Rangoon and Moulmein, he is 
tried with the assistance of assessors. 

111. If I understand it rightly, though the presiding 
jvidge attends to what the assessors say (I think their 
view is stated publicly), he forms his owTi view* 
according to what he thinks is right, after hearing 
their view ?•— Yes. 


112. If you think a man should be convicted, the 
fact that your two assessors suggest he should be 
acquitted docs not lessen your jurisdiction to convict 
him ? — It does not. 

113. Lord Sirathcona : On the otlier hand, in 
cases where there is a jury it is a fact, is not it, that 
it is r«ather hard to get a conviction ? — I have found 
it vciy’ difficult on occasions in cases which I had 


cvciy' reason to believe were perfectly true cases. 

Il'f- yon and your body, I^Ir, Wroughton, more 
or loss agree with tliat opinion ? Is that your ex- 
perience Wroi(ghton) We have really no 

experience. (Jl/r. Hoiviso7i) In Rangoon we have 
mixed juries on w’hich there is generally a preponder- 
ance of Europeans. 

115. Mr. Cadogan : 1 should like to ask a question 
on section 27 of the Memorandum of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce. You say : " Whatever 

'' constitution may be introduced for India and 
" Burma or for a separated Burma, this Chamber 
is unanimous with the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon in insisting that it 
mijst provide for a .strong Central Government.” 
\\e have had .sentences of a similar character in a 
groat number of Z'»Icnioranda. I do not know wlietliex 
you would be prepared to develop that expression 
and say what you mean by a strong Central Govem- 
ment . Do you suggest any alteration in the structure 
of the Central Legislature, or what do you mean by 
that phrase ? — (A/r. Wroitghton) : We have formed 
no ochnHe idocis that w’c are prepared to put forward. 

IIG. Do you consider the present Central Govern- 
ment sufijcicntly strong for your purpose ? — ^^'c 
are not satisfied witli it, if that is what you mean, 
dissatisfied we do not quite 

7 hr Chatrtuan : That is a perfectly straiohforward 
J} reasonable point of view. 

.Mr. Ladogan: At the end of Uie other 


INlemorandum the Association of Professional and 
Business Men say : "A healthy educated public 
” opinion must be cultivated and the people taught 
” to realise the privileges and obligations of citizen- 
"ship.” I am reading that in conjunction w’ith 
section 3G, to which the Chairman has referred, and 
w'hich says : ” The V'iew of this Association is tliat 
” the existing electoral qualifications are ridiculously 
” low.” Would not you agree the most effective 
metJiod of teaching these responsibilities and 
quickening the interest of the public in provincial 
politics is tlie franchise, or is it your point that they 
are not sufficiently educated for the existing electoral 
qualifications ? — [Mr. That is so. 

118. That is the point ? You think swimming 
should be taught on the bank — {Mr, Foncar) 
Not entirely. You will see we say that the education 
should start in the villages ; w^e do not w'ant to work 
from the top doivnwards. It js useless giving votes 
to people w'ho do not understand for ivhat they are 
voting. 

119. There is One other subsidiary point on which 
1 should like more information. C>n page 805, you 
say : "in the Burmese constituencies w'e have 
similar mass voting or abstention from voting 
” carried out at the instigation of hpongyis whose 
” influence upon the ignorant classes cannot be 
” over-estimated.” We had evidence a day or two 
ago to the effect that it was only one small section of 
hpcntgyis who influenced the political life of the 
province, and in the case of the great majority they 
abided by the rules of their order, which forbade 
them to take part in politics. Is it only a small 
section ? — ^It is, of course, contrary to their religious 
rules, and it may be only a small section as compared 
with the whole body of hpongyis, but it is an im- 
portent section which has considerable influence 

120. U Auyig Thin : The European community 
in Burma may be said to have monopolised all the 
big business ? — {Mr. Wrottg/ifott) No. 

121. Am I wrong ? — Yes. 

122. I put it to you that as regards rice, timber, 
and minerals the European community have some- 
thing like a monopoly ? — Not in rice ; in timber and 
minerals, yes ; but not a monopoly. 

123. WJien I say ” monopoly ” I mean your hold 
on the business is more than half ? — It is in minerals 
and in teak, but not in other timbers nor in rice. 

124. Not in rice ? — No. 

125. What proportion do you hold in rice ? — In 
1J)28 1 believe about 25 per cent, of the exportable 
surplus of the paddy crop was milled by European 
rice millers. 

120. Is that the largest proportion, or- the 
minimum ? — ^That .is tlie approximate amount : 
roughly one quarter of the exported paddy crop was 
milled by European firms in 1928. 

127. But you admit in teak and minerals you have 
a monopoly ? — Not a monopoly ; the largest holding 
is with Europeans. 

128. So your interest in business is ver\' great 
indeed ? — Yes. 

129. U Aung Thin : And you would naturally 
like to proceed more slowly than the people of 
Burma wish to in the matter of constitutional 
advance ? 

The Chairman : WJiy ? 

The HT7«t>ss ; I do not agree witli that. We 
do not at present Icnow exactly what advance the 
responsible members of the people of Burma want. 

130. U Aung Thin : I understand from your 
answers to previous questions you w'ant to move 
slowly. Take the case of Law and Order ; although 

Order is at present under the control of 
a Burman member you wish to move cautiously ; 
you would not transfer it and trust it to the control 
of a Burman minister ? — So far a.s Law and Order is 
concerned we would move with great caution. 

131. I put it to you that your fear is actuated b 5 ' a 
ciesire to .safeguard your own interests ?— -No. 
distinctly not. The business communitj' cannot 
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do good business in the province unless the province 
is happy, prosperous and quiet, and that is as far 
as our interest in politics goes — that the province 
should be peacefully and quietly governed. 

1^2. U Ba U : You said the growth of crime in 
Burma was not due to economic causes : is that your 
belief ? — Yes. 

133. Have you ever been in. the \’inages of Upper 
Burma ? — I was twenty years up there, 

134. Perhaps you have visited about a dozen 
villages in Upper Burma ? — Hundreds. 

105. After the villagers have finished ploughing 
and harv'esting the paddy, have they any subsidiary 
industry in the villages ? — In ver 5 % veiy' few places. 

13G. It is very' rare ? — It is rare, yes. 

137. To combat successfully the growth of crime 
in Burma, you are anxious to give more education 
to the peoj>le ? — Yes. 

138. Do you mean people should have more primary' 
and secondary education to prevent them from 
committing crime ? — I do not suggest any' definite 
form of education, but education in the nddest sense. 
I am not prepared to specify the different forms it 
should take, 

139. You say the Burma Legislative Council is 
in the habit of attacking the police organisation very 
much ? — Yes. 

140. Do you remember the attack was so great that 
His Excellency had to restore a certain sum of money? 
— Yes. 

Mr. Cavipagnac : 10 lakhs. 

141. V Ba V : After that there came the police 
reorganisation ; do y'ou remember that ? — Yes. 

142. The Legislative Council attacked the police, 
and they succeeded in reorganising the police. After 
the reorganisation period ha^'e the attacks still gone 
on ? — hly' own personal view (not having discussed 
it with the chairman) is that the term “ reorganisation 
of the police '* is hardly correct. After the report of 
the Retrenchment Committee the police were reduced ; 
a great number of police posts in the country' were 
abolished, to the detriment of Law and Order, 

148. The pay of the personnel was raised ? — But 
their numbers were lowered, 

l‘i4. Their morale was improved ?— 1 am not 
prepared to say yes or no to that. 

145. At present is the Police department under a 
Biinnan member ? — It is under the Governor in 
Council. It is directly' under a Burman member, 
y'CR. 

14G. You want to get back the Burman revenue 
from India so that Burma may' spend that revenue 
on. education ? — -On the general development of the 
country. 

147. Would you rather this money were spent 
on making roads, or equally on education also ? — 
Generally. We are not prepared to specify' definitely 
where we want the money spent, but we want more 
money spent. 

148. 3Ir. Da^^^l, y'ou say on page 3G2 of y'our Memo- 
randum that representative government is alien to 
the Burmese tradition ? — {Mr. Bazvn) Yes. 

34t), Have y'ou been in Burma for a long time ? 
—Yes. 

150. Were y'ou in Burma when King Tlicbaw was 
in Mandalay' ? — I \Yas in Burma before the annexation, 
yes. 

151. Did you get any' news from Mandalay' that 
during King Thebaw's time his Government was 
reformed ? — No, I never had any news of that sort. 

U Ba U : There were reforms in Mandalay' ; 
the King had to become a constitutional head. 

Lord Burnham : Was that before the massacre 
there ? 

152. V Ba U : After that. Mr. Dawn, you say 
oh page 304 that frauds arc very' rife at elections, and 
that coolies vote under names which are not their 
own. According to my’ e.xperience, I have my 
agent there and my’ agent can ask a man what his 
name is, and if the coolie says his name is so-and-so. 


and liis name is not on the ticket, he would l>e found 
out. Have you had any such instance in Rangoon ? 
— Personally' I know nothing about election methods 
in Rangoon : I live in Moulmcin ; but Dr. ^lurray 
can answer y'Our question, {Dr. Murray) Tlic.^^e 
practices do occur ; they' occurred in Rangoon in 
November last, when tlic elections took place. 
Coolies went in and handed in their cards under any’ 
name at all, their own names being altogether 
different. They’ were given the rigfit to vote and 
they' went inside and voted. They' could not read 
w'liat u-as written on tl\e card ; they' were simply 
told to cut the first and third names out and leave 
the others on. They' knew nothing else about it. 
That was witli regard to municipal elections. For 
the council elections they' were given a token which 
tliey' put in the box. We are told .some of them did 
not put it in the box. but took it otitside and gave it 
back to the person w'ho .sent them in, and then when 
several of the tokens had been collected an intelligent 
person was sent in and put them into the correct 
box. Even worse things arc said. 

The Chairman : I tliink it would be well to invite 
Mr. Harper, the Collector of Rangoon, to come into 
the room. 

158. U Ba U : You have all along been saydng 
that people have not learnt the practice of rc.spon.sibIe 
government sufliciently', and yon have said tliat the 
granting of any reforms that have been granted 
has been premature ? — {Mr. Dawn) Yes. 

154. Do you believe that the people of «any country’ 
wilt learn the practice of responsible government 
without giving them any' reforms ? — They have got to 
start at the bottom. 

155. You say' on page 304 that the villagers have 
no idea of an election. Have you been to a village 
during the time of a village headman's election ?— No. 

U Ba U : They are very brisk and very* keen. 

150. The Chairman : 3 may' perhaps tell you, 

U Ba U, that yesterday I %vas one of a party that 
went to a village not far from here, and wc had a 
meeting of the village headman, and I inquired 
particularly on the point which you mention. 1 
wanted to know how tlic hcadmim was chosen, 
and I wa.s told he was chosen election, though 
there was a strong general tradition that as far as 
possible the headmanship should be kept in the 
family. That is right, is it not ? — {U Da V) : Yes. 

The Chairma7i : I asked how the election took 
place, and I was very much interested to Icam th.it 
it took place not by' a show of hands, but by ballot ; 
and the gentleman wlio took me, who was the 
Collector, told me that his experience was that the 
ballot wa.s e.xccedingly' well worked, and that there 
were more candidates than one, very often, and that 
every man who came up liad to show why he had 
the right to vote ; and his own view, undoubtedly, 
was that the election of the headman was worked on 
very' reasonable lines ; and tliat confirms wliat you 
say', so far as it goes. Tliat was certainly' the general 
effect of what I was told ; and 1 saw the other licad- 
inen and various people who described what 
happened. 

157. U Ba U : With regard to the personnel of 
the Burma Legislative Council, y’ou say' on page 305 
that generally' the junior pleaders get into the council. 
Do you know how many pleaders are mcmlKirs of 
tlie Legislative Council ? — ^No, I do not, 

7'hc Chairman : Wc were given some figures, 
I remember. 

158. V Ba U: Is any present minLslcr a 
junior pleader of poor practice ? — 1 would rather 
be excused from answering tlxat question. 

159. V Ba V : Do >'ou know that every 
minister appointed has been a bamster-at-law, 
except one, who was a doctor } 

The Chairman : That is so, i.s it ? 

U Ba U : Yes. 

IGO. The Chairman : Wc quite accept that. 
I was just looking at tliis official book to see if 1 
could get a little light on one of the points you jnadc. 
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Would you mind helping me ? Y^ou pointed out 
to the %ntncss that, as you thought tlie Legislative 
Council here had really, by its criticism of the police, 
led to an improvement in the service, and I was 
looking at the book (Vol XI, pp. 1211—2), and 
I see there a motion for retrenchment, for 
less to l^e spent on the police, and thereupon 
tliere was appointed a Burma Retrencliment 
Committee, and there was also a Crime 
Inquiry Committee, and eventually a thing called 
the Police Inquiry Committee, which seems to. have 
made areportin 1924. I gather that it recommended 
that the police force should bo reduced, that the 
number of police stations should be reduced, and also 
a number of the force, that a number of outposts 
should be abolished, and that the pay should be raised. 
That was the general scheme of it, and there seems 
to have been a substantial reduction, of nearly 
2,000 head constables, and the substitution of a 
smaller number of highcr*paid and more efficient 
officers. 

U Ba U : Yes. 

101. The Chairman : That is what 3 ’’ 0 ii are on ? 

U Ba U : Yes. 

102. The Chairman : "This reorganisation may be 
" ascribed partly to the action of the Council in 
" reducing the Budget, and in part to the recom- 
" mendations of the Police Enquiry' Committee." 
It goes on to say (page 212 of Vol XI), " It was 
" followed in 1925 and 1920 by a serious rise in the 
" number of dacoities and robberies, to cope with 
" which thestrength of the force had to be increased.’* 
Would you mind telling me this. The force was 
increased again. Did the Legislative Council object 
to the increase, or did they vote it ? 

17 Ba U : T^ey voted it. 

1C3. I\fr. .* In order further to emphasise the 
point made by the Chairman, namely, the difficulty 
of arriving at a correct understanding of the financial 
relation between the Provincial Government and the 
Government of India, may I draw your attention 
to the difference between the t;vo sets of accounts 
prepared by tlic Burma Government for 1023~24. 
In paragraph 24 of j'our Memorandum you show that 
the Indian Government was the gainer to the extent 
of seven crorcs. Is that right ? — {Mr. U''roi(ghtott) : 
That sum of seven crorcs was not spent in Burma. 

Mr. Raji : Y’es. that the Indian Government was a 
gainer to that extent. 

The Chairman : I think the witness’s answer is 
slightly more accurate than the way y’ou put it. It 
i.*? quite accurate to say it was not spent in Burma, 
specifically, but, of course, the witness is protecting 
himself against being supposed not to recognise that 
the Central Government docs do things for Burma ; 
for instance, pays for the army. So it is not neces- 
sarily pure gain, you see. 

Mr. liaji : Tlien it wtis not spent on Burma, the 
wituess sa^'s. 

164. The Chairman : I thought his language was 
" spent in Burma." — ^The seven crorcs was spent 
out of Burma. 

305. ilfr. Raji : Then if it was spent out of 
Burma, Burma stood to lose seven crorcs ? — No. 

300. The Chairman : Do you think so ? 3f j’ou 
paid for the whole of the army used in Burma else- 
where, do you think Burma would got nothing for it ? 
— No ; the distinction is quite plain, is it not ? 

Mr. Raf; : According to this statement — I am 
spcaldng subject to correction — nine crorcs went 
out of Burma, and the expenditure was 2.75 crorcs. 
That is the statement in the memorandum. The 
revenue for the j-ear 1923-24 was 9.75 crorcs, and 
the expenditure for tlie same year was 2.75 crorcs. 
So I deducted that 2.75 from the 9.75. and 
got 7 crorcs to the credit of the Government of India. 

The Chairman .* Ycb, 1 see, Mr. Rafi. I think 
vdiat you were saying was right. You sec, the 
phrase is not merely "spent in Burma"; it is 

spent in and on behalf of Burma." and so put, 
j tljink your calculation is logically right. 


167. Lord Sirathcona : Does not the next sentence 
qualify that rather ? 

Mr. Rafi : Yes, I was coming to that. I was 
mcrel 5 ' interested in drawing the attention of tliese 
gentlemen to this fact, that while the witness points 
out that the Government of India had seven crorcs 
to its credit, the Government of Burma for that same 
3 'ear prepared a statement of account sho%ving that 
there was 20 lakhs 52 thousand deficit. !Mr. Layton 
has seen this. There is no compound interest about 
this ; the compound interest would be in this third 
column. This is irrespective of the compound 
interest. 

108. Has 3 'our attention been dra^vn to that ? 
— (Mr. IVroughion) The Government of India 
dedined to be drawn on these figures, and I really 
feel disposed to say the same myself. 

169. On M'hich figures ? — ^These figures, the 9.75 
and the 2.75 crores. We brought this in as the 
general position of affairs. 

170 Afr. Rafi .* I wanted to draw your attention 
to the fact that there is another set of accounts 
prepared by the Burma Government saying that the 
Government of India, far from making a gain, were 
losing to the extent of 20 lakhs of rupees, just to show 
you how difficult it is to come to a correct under- 
standing of the financial position as between Burma 
and India. 

Mr. Campagnac : If I may be permitted to say so, 
that statement was not prepared by the Government 
of Burma, but by the Accountant-General, and the 
figures were not accepted by the Burma Govern- 
ment. 

The Witness : Those figures have never come to 
our notice, have they ? 

Mr. Rafi : 1 do not loiow if Mr. Campagnac is in 

the confidence of the Government of Burma, but I 
see a statement here, " Printed by the Government 
of Burma." 

The Chairman : We need not have a controversy 
about it. I think the source of the document is 
the Government of India, and the fact that the 
printing press of the Government of Burma has 
printed some copies would not prove the contrary. 

Mr. Rafi : " Authorised by the Government of 

" Burma." 

The Chairmati : That would not prove the 
contrary. 

171. Mr. Rafi : Will you please refer to page 359 
of your Memorandum ; " There is a strong feeling 
" that India derives from Burma a greater revenue 
" than the services rendered to the province 
"warrant." Do you kno^Y that the financial 
relations between Burma and the Government of 
India are governed by the Meston Settlement ? 
— I believe so, yes. They arc greatly affected by it, 
anyway. 

172. And that the question of services rendered 
by the Government of India to Burma does not arise 
so long as the Meston Settlement is in force ? — Our 
complaint is that "we get rather bad treatment 
under the Meston Settlement. We think at the 
moment that our settlement under the ISIeston 
Settlement is inequitable to Burma. 

173. You want a readjustment more favourable 
to Burma, do you not ? — Yes. 

174. I mean a readjustment of her financial 
relations with India ? — Wc want a greater share of 
Burma revenues spent in Burma. 

175. Do you mean you would like to have a re- 
vision of the Meston Settlement or fiscal autonomy ? 
Please refer to Paragraph 10. — As wc said in our 
Memorandum, until we know how we stand financially 
vis-tf-vis the Central Government, wc arc not prepared 
to say that wc should be satisfied with a revision of 
the Meston award. 

176. Or whether it is fiscal autonomy you want ? 
That is so. 

177. In paragraph 22 j’ou say tlierc is a dearth 
of able politicians amongst the Burman and other 
indigenous elemcnis ol the population ? — ^Ycs. 
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178. But do not you think that that is rather 
an obstacle in the way of separation ? — ^\Ve have 
never come do\^’n on pro-separation or anti-separation 
so far. 

179. I beg your pardon ? — Wc have never said 
that we were in favour of a separation, so far, or 
that we were opposed to it, 

180. I have noticed that, but I am just putting 
to you this question as a matter of common interest. 
Do not 3 ’ou think that is rather a point against 
separation ? — I do not loiow what the politicians 
in the other provinces are like. 

181. You say in paragraph 27 (page 3G1) : “ Yet 
another form of discrimination which has been 

attempted is the restriction, of employment in 
" Government service to Burman Buddhists ? " — 
Yes. 

182 . Do you mean that while there is no legal bar 
to the employment of other than Burman Buddhist*'* 
as a matter of fact, discrimination is made ? — i 
•was at one time ; I do not know whether it is still. 

I think Government brought in some regulations 
about it. 

183. Then this sentence here is not intended to 
cover present conditions : is tliat what it comes 
to ? — I think it is a fairly fair statement. 

184. It is a fairly fair statement which perhaps 
covers present-day conditions ? — It might. 

185. Siy Hari Singh Gour : What is the present 
position, Mr. Rafi ? You can inform the Conference. 

Mr. Rafi : The answer is implied in the question 
I put : there is no legal bar, but as a matter of fact 
there is discrimination. 

The Chainna7i : To a previous question put by 
you the 'witness made an answer which was amusing, 
but I do not think it quite met your question, Mr. Rafi. 
Perhaps I may refer you to page 800 of the document, 
where he undoubtedly does draw a distinction 
bebveen the material for political administration 
in Burma and the material for political administration 
in India ; " the standard of advanced education 

“ among the Burman population is lower than that 
" in India, and there are few, if any, Burmans 
** qualified to hold the high Government posts 
” which, in India, arc dllcd with some degree of 

distinction by highly educated Indians.** 

186. Mr. Rafi ; Yes. I will now turn my atten- 
tion to the Association of Business Men. In your 
Memorandum you refer to certain irregularities by 
district councils ?• — {Mr. Daxsni) Yes. 

187. Do you know the Montford report contem- 
plated that local bodies should learn by their 
mistakes ? — -It is quite likely ; I do not know. 

188. Do not you think if the District Councils Act 
had defined the powers and functions of circle boards, 
instead of leaving it to the District Councils to 
delegate those powers and functions, the circle 
boards would have functioned more usefully, in 
view of the fact that they were being given a new 
system to work under ? — Probably. 

180. In paragraph 10. page 303, you refer to the 
large number of vacancies which had to be filled 
by nomination ? — ^Yes. 

100. Arc you aware that the creation of District 
Councils synchronised ivith the introduction of 
Dyarchy ? — Yes. 

101. And that these District Councils were boy- 
cotted as being Dyarchic Councils ? — No. 

102. You are not aware of that ? With regard to 
paragraph 17 of your Memorandum, do you know on 
what principle tl\c working of local bodies is classified 
as satisfactory or otherwise ? — It is laid down on a 
specified plan. 

198. Mr. Rafi : Will you give the reference ? 
I should like to draw the attention of the Conference 
to that. 

The Chainuan : Will you summarise it for us, 
Sir. Rafi ? We know you do it most fairly. 

Mr. Rafi : The reference is the annual report 
of the Local Fund Audit Department in Burma, 
page 3 : “ Satisfactory. If there arc only a few 


** very minor objections in procedure which do not 
** affect the finances. Fairly satisfactorj’’ : Where 
*' there arc a larger, though not large, number of 
*' minor objections, but those only technical and not 
wilful. Not satisfactory* : Where there arc more 
** serious technical objections but still no financial 
*' irregularities. Unsatisfactory : Where the num- 
** ber of objections is large or previous andit-notc.s 
** have not been properly attended to. and or where 
"financial irregularities exist, c.g., double payments 
" without dishonest intentions. Very unsatisfactory : 

" Where serious financial irregularities, including 
*' nusapprepriations, embezzlements, forgeries arc 
" found." 

The Chairman : Thank you very much ; that is 
what I wanted to know. That shows one may well 
neglect the higher categories, because, especially 
with tvant of experience, it is almost inevitable there 
will be technical mistakes ; but you will agree with 
me that if the " very unsatisfactory " cases were 
well founded that is a much graver matter. 

104. Mr. Rafi : It would be, sir. (To witness) 
You have referred to embezzlements committed by 
officers of local bodies. I take it you arc aware 
of instances where there have been embezzlements 
in some cases in large Government ofliccs ? — I 
cannot recall any at the moment, but no doubt they 
have happened. 

195. Are you aware that District Councils arc 
suffering from a chronic lack of money, and therefore 
are not in a position to cany on sanitary 
projects ? — They have powers, I understand, for 
raising money*. 

IOC. Yes, but y*ou Icnow for a long time Gov'cmment 
had a special officer deputed to go into the question 
of finances with a view to ascertaining how much could 
be contributed by the local Government with a view 
to relie%*ing the situation ?• — I was not aware of it. 

197. Are y'ou aware that the present stale of 
their finances docs not pennit of their engaging an 
adequate staff, competent to cope with sucli situations 
as may arise within their respective jurisdictions ? — 
I was not aware of it. 

108. Mr. Rafi : You say' in y'our Memorandum 
that crowd.s of coolie voters surround the polling 
stations and prevent respectable voters from gaining 
access ? — ^Yes. 

100. Is the intention to convey that that is de- 
liberately done, or is it the inevitable result of large 
crowds turning out to vote ? — {hir. Darwood) The 
way it is done might give the impression it is 
deliberate, but it is difficult to know what ^^'as in 
the minds of those who did it. 

200. Is not the appearance of a large crowd at 
a polling station indicative of good organisation ? 

• — Of much organisation, yes ; I will not say good I 

201. You complain there has been personation 
on a large scale ?— Yes. 

202. At all the booths except your own ? — I did 
not say that, but very' little if any took place at tlic 
European booth. 

203. Do not you think it extraordinary* that not 
a single case of personation should be brought to 
light if it took place on a largo .scale ? — It was very* 
largely spoken of. That no case was brought to 
tlic courts was simply* due to the fact tliat the 
candidates, having spent a good deal of money' on 
the election, were not prepared to spend a great 
deal more in contesting a c^sc. Tlicso ca.scs, I 
learn, arc exceedingly expensive, even when it i.s 
a barrister who contests one I 

204. \Vlicre did y'ou get that idea from — that 
it is the cost of bringing these personations to light 
which has prevented people filing election petitions ? 
—I have had two candidates in my room consulting 
me with regard to the matter. One was a successful 
candidate and the other an unsuccessful one. When 
it became apparent what the cost would be they 
said it was not worth it. 
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20S. Mr. Rafi : What do you think the cost 

would be ? i 

T/te Chairman : Does that matter ? The last 
answer shows the ivitness had at least some ground 
for his ansu’er. If it is anything like it is in England, 
I ivill -say at once I belier'C election petitions are very 
expensive matters. 

Alt'. Eafi : It is not so here. 

205. T/;r Chairman : \Miat is it Ijere ? 

Mr. Eafi : I should say at the outside RsSOO- 

Thc Witness (Dr. JMurray) : If it is multiplied ten 
times that will give the correct impression. Rs3,500 
would be a moderate guess of the cost. 

The Chairman : The main thing is to get a fair 
impression of how matters really stand. We do not 
want to go into great detail. One reason— I do 
not know whether it is a just reason or not — why 
people were not willing to bring these matters into 
investigation might be this. There are more sides 
than one, and more than one might be engaged in 
the same sort of practice. I do not know whether 
it is true or not. I am making no reflections. Mr. 
Harper had charge of some elections, and I do not 
know whether Mr. Rafi would like to ask Mr. Harper 
what his own impression is or whether he would 
like to continue with more detailed questions to tiie 
deputation. 

207 il/r. Raf : I must get to the bottom of the 
cost of this litigation. Witnesses make statements 
which require to be tested a bit. I suppose the ex- 
pensiveuess of litigation would be probably due to 
the fee that a person would have to pay to a lauyer ? 
— {Dr. Aiurray) : Verj' possibly. 

208. That would be the main item of expenditure ? 
— I think so. I do not Jniow. 

209. Of course you are not in a position to say 
what the fees of a lawyer generally are in a ca.se like 
this ? — I have heard that it is always spoken of in 
four figures. I understand that there are barristers 
present here, members of my deputation^ wljo have 
been engaged in these cases. 

210. The Chairman : I personally have never 
been engaged in election cases and never had any 
other part in them, but 1 always understood that 
sometimes they last a long time and usually a large 
number of wtne.sscs are called ?• — {Mr. Paget) : 
That is so, sir. 

Air. Rafi : Witnesses are not paid very heavily 
here as they are in England, 

The Chairman : The main thing is really what is 
a fair description, of facts. 

211. Air. Rafi : Do you know of any election 
petitions by any defeated candidates on the score 
that there was personation in regard to the municipal 
elections in the city of Rangoon ? — {Dr. Alurray) Yes, 

212. How many ? — I could not tell youstraightoff. 

213. How many cases -were there on the score of 
personation } — I must think before I can reply. 
I cannot tell you straight off. 

21 * 1 . On page 361 you say: “ In the aiuhammadan 
" community the same tactics are employed as in 
“ the Hindu and it is not too much to say that there 
“ are two large employers of labour who can return 
" any candidate who secures their good offices." 
1 do not want to ask you the names of tho.se two 
cmplo 3 ^ers of labour for obvdous reasons, but do you 
know that these two employers of labour threw their 
weight on the side of a Mussulman candidate, who 
was defeated in the elections in I^ovembcr ? — They 
revrnsed the election when they threw their weight. 
The rejected candidate at the legislative council 
election was elected at the municipal election as the 
result of those persons throwing in their weight on 
his behalf. 

215. I \s'as referring to these two employers of 
labour tlirowing in their iveight on his side in the 
Legislative Council election, and yet the Mussulman 
candidate was defeated. He did not secure a seat ? 
— Those who were elected iverc also I^Iussulmans. I 
think. A Moslem may have been defeated, but those 
who were accepted were Mussulmans. 


216. I merclj” want to draw your attention to the 
fact of a Mussalman candidate having been defeated. 
—By two other Mussulmans. 

217. No, by a Parsec ; and I want to point out that 
that happened in spite of the fact that these two 
employers of labour about whom 5 ^ou liavc spoken 
had thrown their weight on his side. — That is not 
quite correct. 

218. is not quite correct ? — It is very difficult 
for me to explain that without mentioning names. 
If I could mention names I could make it pcrfcctlj’ 
clear. 

«***«**« 

233. ♦ * * Is there any one amongst you 

besides Mr. Darvn who has got experience of district 
municipal administration ? — {Mr. Dawn) No, not 
in the deputation, but in the Association there are. 

234-. Mr. Dawn, I think you were a member of 
the Moulmein municipality’- until recently? — ^Yes. 

23.5. Did your experience of the working of that 
municipality lead you to think that district munici- 
palities are being worked inefficiently ? — You Nvill 
notice from paragraph 28, page 304 (Memorandum of 
the Association of IProfessional and Business Men 
in Burma) that efficiency was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

236. One word about crime. Do you not think 
that the principal causes of the extensive crime 
prevalent in this country are drink and gambling ? 
— (Air. Danvood) I do not think so. 

238. Mr. Campagnae : Mr. Danvood, I would 
like to address these remarks to you. You have 
been a barrister practising in Moulmein for a number 
of years ? — Yes. 

239. And you hav’^e been a sessions judge in 
Moulmein for a number of years ? — Yes. 

240. And you have officiated on more than one 
occasion as a judge of the High Court ? — Yes. 

241. We have heard a great deal about murders 
here ? — Yes. 

242. Would I ?)e right in assuming that so far as 
the Burmese arc concerned, the murders committed 
by them are ver}" rarely premeditated ? — It is a 
difficult question to answer. That dei>ends upon 
what you describe as premeditation. I quite admit 
that over fifty per cent, of the cases are committed 
on the spur of the moment. 

243. Due to sudden heat and pa.s.sion ? — Quite 
right, and to the fact that the Burmese are always 
carrying a knife about -them. 

244. And a number of these murders are com* 
mitted at Pwes 7 — Quite a number of them are. 

245. And when a man is under the influence of 
liquor ? — Sometimes. 

246. So far as your experience goes, has capital 
punishment been any deterrent at all in this province 
so far as the Burmese are concerned ? — I should not 
think so, 

*****:*** 

248. Air. Campagnac : You told us that there 
have been attacks made on the Police by the Burma 
Legislative Council ? — (Air. JVroughton) Yes. 

249. As far as you are aware, there have been no 
particular attacks made against the European and 
Anglo-Indian Police ? — I was speaking of attacks 
against the Police as a whole, not particularly against 
eitljcr the Indians or the Burmese or the Europeans 
or the Anglo-Indians — ^just the general and rather 
irresponsible attacks against the Police as a whole. 

250. The attacks have been based on tlie fact that 
every year expenditure was increased on the Police, 
while there was no reduction in crime ; and the 
attitude taken up by the Legislative Council was 
this : " Why should we go on spending more money 
“ on the Police Department when they could produce 
‘'■no results?” That was the argument of the 
Opposition ; was that not so ? — I do not think that 
the argument was quite as large as that. I do not 
quite recollect the argument. 
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251. When you were asked whether you would 
transfer Law and Order to a Ifinister. you said 
something about pressure ; is this what you intended, 
namely, that political pressure might be put upon 
a minister to employ people in the Police who were 
unsuitable ? Is it not your experience that a 
minister is expected to give employment to people 
who have supported him at elections and things of 
that sort ?• — do not think I can say an>*thmg which 
really will carry j’-ou any distance in regard to that. 

252. We have heard a great deal about people 
being very large-hearted and generous and in that 
way encouraging crime. But is it not a fact that 
during the last few years Government has offered 
rewards to people who assisted the people in frustrat- 
ing dacoities ? — ^Ycs. 

25J1, And has not that resulted in a large number 
of dacoities being frustrated ? Have not the people 
responded to that ? — You gatlicr that from the 
newspapers ? 

254. I gather that from reports ? — Yes. 

255. At page 361 (paragraph 27) of your Memoran- 
dum you say that there has been an attempt to 
restrict Government appointments to Burman 
Buddhists. Is that based on your experience ? — It 
is my personal experience ; I should say it was. 

25G. At present a person who seeks employment 
under Government has first to pass an examination, 
and after passing the examination he has to come 
before a Selection Board ? — Yes. 


257. And so far as your experience goes, the 
Selection Board has been partial to Bimnan Bud- 
dhists ? — I will not say the Selection Board as 
whole. I hav'e once scr^'cd on the Bo.ird and I have 
gathered that impression. 

258. a candidate appears before this Selec- 
tion Board the first tiling tliat the Board attempts 
to do is to ascertain whether he is a Bumian or one 
domiciled in this country. Was that your experience 
on the Selection Board ? — My recollection is not 
good enough to say what exactly it was. 

2C0. Air. Catupaguac : * 9 ^ 

witness) ; Then you were asked about the tariff 
duty^ on steel. You were asked whether tlie tariff 
duty operated unfavourably for Burma, Is it a 
fact that this tariff duty w'as imposed with a view 
to protect Tata's ? — It is common knowledge. 

261. Is anj' steel imported from India into Burma ? 
— I am not absolutely certain of the fact, but 1 
think it is a very, veiy’ small proportion indeed. 

262. Then you were also asked about hides. 
Was this industry chiefly in the hands of the Germans 
before the war ? — To a certain extent. 

203. Your hides being inferior to Indian hides, 
it Is very difficult for you to compete against hides 
from India ? — Yes. 

264. So that you have to compete against hides 
from India and Europe ? — Yes. 


Afternoon. 

(Rao Bahadur Rajah and Mr. Kikabhai Premchand were absent.) 


Deputation from the Burma Chamber of Commerce jointly with the 
Deputation ^from the Burma Association of Professional and Business Men 

— CONTINUED. 

(The Deputation consisted of the Gentlemen Presf.nt in the Forenoon). 


1 . U Bn Shin : Mr. Wroughton, may I luiow 

for what period you have been in Burma ? — {Mr. 
Wroughton) : 28 years. 

2. Of course T can fairly expect from you a reply 
with regard to the present day cry of the separation 
of Burma from India ? — So far as I know, there is 
no unanimity amongst Burmans on that point. 
One section of Burmans is opposed to the separation, 
while another section appears to be in favour of 
separation. 

3. Those who are in favour of separation are ov'er 
80 per cent, approximately, is it not ? — I cannot say. 

4. The Chairman : There is a difference of view, 
you think, amongst Burmans themselves? — Yes. 
The section which is opposed to separation, I think, 
oppose it on purely political grounds. They think 
that if Burma is separated they would not get any 
political advance. 1 think that if you disabuse 
their minds of that point, there would be complete 
unanimity on the subject of separation. 

5. U Ba Shin : The view of your Chamber is thiri 
that you recommend a form of government for Burma 
which will content the people of the country, is ifc 
not ? — Yes, " and which will yee contain adequate 
" safeguards for the preseivation of internal peace 
" and for the protection of all commercial interests.” 

6. The firms in Burma usualh'- employ Indian 
labour ? — In factories they do ; they also empl 03 ' 
a great deal of Burman labour in districts. The firm 
which I represent employs more Burmans than 
Indians. 


7. What firm ? — The Bombaj'-Burma Trading 
Corporation. 

'8. Take, for instance, the rice c.xporting firm.s, 
such as Steele Bros. They employ Indian labour 
in the mills ? — Yes. 

0. One of the reasons for employing Indian labour 
is tliat it is cheaper than Burman labour ?• — Not 
cheaper, but it is more efficient. 

10. You saj* it is more efficient, Ain I to under- 
stand that you have tried the Burman labour in 
these rice mills, or is it purely a speculation that 
Indian labour is more efficient than Burman Labour ? 
— Both Burmans and Indians are employed in mills, 
but the Burmans arc mostly employed in clerical 
work. As a labourer the Burman is not as cflicicnt 
as the Indian labourer. 

11. Lfficicncy in canning bags of rice, is that 
what you mean ? — Burmans generally dislike manual 
labour. 

12. Another reason is that the standard of living 
of a Burman is high and he considers that he is not 
paid sufiicicntlj’ ? — 1 do not know al>out that. 

13. In paragraph 23 you say : ” The .scarcity of 
"experienced leaders among the ranks of local 
“ politicians further leads this Chamber to view with 
" some concern the proposal to eliminate entirely 
" from the Provincial Legislatures the official 
" element.” 1 would like to know what j'ou mean 
by ” experienced leaders ? ” — The common mc.ining 
which ” experienced leaders ” convey. 
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35. U Ba Shin : ♦ * In paragraph 24 

you say : ” The crime record of Burma is notorious 
“and even under the present regime there is so 
“ little indication of improvement that any reduction 
“ of the British element would be fraught ^ with 
“ danger." Take, for instance, the city of Chicago. 
Is not the crime record there very notorious ? — We 
are only concerned with Burma. From the recent 
summaries published in the papers I find that the 
crime in Burma is slightly on the downward course 
at the present moment. 

Id. Take the case of the Rangoon town. Rangoon 
as you know is a cosmopolitan city ? — Yes. 

17. Have you made any attempt to find out the 
percentage of tlie crimes. committed by non-Burmans ? 
For instance, take the China town where lots of 
crimes are committed by non-Burmans. I tliink 
that though non-Burmans commit crimes they 
are classified under the heading “ Burmans ** ? — ^We 
have made no attempt. 

18. SraShweBa: Onpage362of theMemorandnm 
submitted by the Association of Professional and 
Business ^len in Burma you have used the term ' ‘ non- 
Burmans." May I Icnow whether you include Karens 
under this term? — {Mr. Foucar) This refers to 
non-Burmese subjects, rather than to persons who are 
not subjects of the Burmese kingdom. 

19. And the indigenous races like Karens ? — Well, 
the question of the Karens was not considered. 

20. Can you tell us how the funds of the District 
Councils are raised ? — ^They have the powers to 
raise taxes, of course, but I do not think they use 
those powers. At present the funds arc made 
available by allocation by Government, 

21. I suppose you realise that it is only a small 
amount that is raised by taxation of pounds, ferries 
and bazaars, and do you know that 80 per cent, of 
these funds goes for educational purposes ? — 1 would 
not bo prepared to say whether that is correct or not. 
Personally I doubt it. 

22. Sir Arthur Froom : Turning to page 301 of 
the Chamber’s Memorandum, paragraph 24, have 
you had before you the Government ISIemorandum 
— {Mr Wroitghion) No. 

23. At any rate in that document page 213* is 

dev’Oted to Police and the regard in which the Legis- 
lative Council holds the Police, and it gives a long 
history of various que.stions in the Legislative 
Council and of the cuts made in the budget of 1023-24. 
One paragraph I would like to read to you from page 
213,* and that is this : “ Full advantege was taken 

“ of the different budget debates for criticism of 
“ the department which developed on one occasion 
“ into what a member termed * the exciting and 
" e.vhilarating game of Police-baiting I was 
wondering whether you had this in view when you 
wrote paragraph 24, in which you say : “ The Police 
“ has been a favourite subject of attack in the 
“ Provincial Council." Now, the position I put to 
you is this. Does your Chamber think, if Police is 
a favourite subject of attack in the Provincial 
Council, that the Police are better safeguarded when 
that department is in the hands of a member of 
Government and is a reserved subject than when it is 
in the hands of a minister who holds his office at the 
wilt of tlie Provincial Council ? — Yes. 

25. Do you think that District Boards and 
municipalities would have a chance of greater success 
if they received the advice and, perhaps, the sympathy 
of the Provincial Government ? — [Mr. Baiun) I 
think so. 

20. You think there is room for improvement in 
that ? — ^Yes. 

27. The Chairman : I am a good deal struck by 
this passage on page 445,* part IV, of the Burma 
Government Memorandum in regard to local- self- 
government. I think it is worth reading : " The 

“ powers of supervision and control possessed by 
'* the local Government and its officers have already 
" been detailed. In answer to a question as to the 
*“Vol XI 


“ steps taken by Government to improve the working 
“ of a certain local body the Honourable Minister 
“ replied that ‘ the considered policy of Government 
“ is to interfere as little as possible with local self'■ 
“ governing bodies.’ On tlie 5th July, 1927, a 
“ resolution was moved that ‘ instructions should be 
“ issued to all officials to refrain from unnecessarily 
" interfering in matters pertaining to the internal 

administration of all self-governing bodies,’ " and 
so on. Of course, everybody is against unnecessary 
interference, but is that all the point ? It struck 
me very much in many parts of our tour. The view 
which seems to be quite commonly held in the 
ministry of local self-government is that the ministry 
of local self-government ought not to interfere with 
local self-governing bodies, I do not know, of 
course, what the local view may be, but that is not 
the English view at all. Our view is that a minister 
of local self-government and his department has got 
a most important duty in keeping the local bodies 
up to the mark, by audit, by inspection and by all 
sorts of things, and I cannot help thinking that there 
has been rather a departure from our own ideas there. 

Mr. Rafi : The local people create the distinction 
between interference and advice. A deputy com- 
missioner or a commissioner very often raises very 
minor points, petty points which are somewhat 
annoying, but which do not cany one far. If there 
were inspectors as in England, going round, visiting 
periodically and giving advice, it would be different. 

The Chairman : It may be so. I am not criticis- 
ing anybody. I am pointing out tlic conditions. 
In England the part whicli the ministry of local 
self-government takes is by no means confined to 
giving advice. If it is found, for example, that 
rates were not being properly collected, or if there 
were serious grounds to think that there was misap- 
propriation and defalcation, they would do a great 
deal more than advise, I can assure you. That is 
why I think there is a curious, difference between the 
view taken here and the view taken elsewhere. 
I am not saying that our method is the best, I am 
only saying that is different. 

Mr. Raft : If a municipality raises the pay of 
an officer and, say, txventy-five members think it is 
right one man, tlie deputy commissioner, comes 
in and says that that view is wrong. He says that 
they should not have given tliat increment, or that 
they should not have engaged an extra clerk. These 
are the things that the local bodies resent. 

28. Sir Arthur Froom : Do you concern yourselves 
at all with any advance which may or may not be 
made in any other province in India — it may be the 
Punjab. Bombay, or Bengal ? — {Mr. Wroughton) 
IVith regard to tlxc form of advance, we are not 
prepared to make any recommendations, but we do 
hold that if the provinces in India do get an advance 
Burma must receive a similar advance. 

29. On page 301 of your Memorandum, you say : 
*' The peace and prosperity of the country depend 
*' largely upon the removal of the disabilities which 
" have been set out above, namely, internal financial 
“ stringency and retarded development resulting 
" from the diversion of the country’s revenues to 
" the central exchequer ; enforced participation in 
" a protective policy which does not benefit Burma 
" at all, and the subordination of her interests to 
** those of the Indian provinces." Then you go on 
to say that if the “ Commission can find means of 
“ removing these disabilities whilst Burma remains 
“ a part of the Indian Empire, commercial opinion at 
" least will be satisfied." Now, take the steel 
protection which obtains in India. Many com- 
mercial bodies supported that Bill. Or take any 
protection that might be given for India! What is 
good for India might be poison for Burma ? Can 
you conceive that India out of a fear of Burma 
suffering would give up its tariff ? — ^No, I do not 
think so, 

30. So this hope that you express that the Com- 
mission might be able to solve the difficulty is setting 
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the Commission rather a difficult task ? — Our view 
is that we like to remain part of India and yet get 
as far away from Indian politics as wc can, if tliat 
is possible. 

81. You do not expect India to giv'c up a policy 
which they regard as the correct one. say, to protect 
the steel industry in India. And then there is 
another suggestion that India should have a reserved 
coastal trade, which, you say, would hit Burma very 
hard. Do you expect India to give up those objects 
for the satisfaction of a province like Burma ? Do 
you think it is reasonable that India would do 
so ? — No. With regard to steel, for instance, I do 
not think Burma would object to this import duty 
on steel if the money went to make cheaper houses 
in Burma or for the development of the province. 
If the steel duty, which goes to the Central Govern- 
ment, came to tlie Provincial Government we should 
not worry about it. 

32. But this particular duty on steel was only 
started for the benefit of the steel industry in India 
and not for the development of Burma, or to build 
cheaper houses in Burma ? — ^But it has made dearer 
houses here. 

Sir Arthur Fvoom : It has made dearer houses in 
India, too. I only point this out. You say : ** If 
“your Commission can find means of removing 
” these disabilities," etc. I am not a Commissioner, 
but a member of the Committee ; but it occurred to 
me that you were setting the Commission a very hard 
task. 

83. The Chairman : That is nothing new I I 
suppose what may have been in your mind was 
something of this sort. I do not know whether such 
a thing is practicable. Might it be that you were 
thinking of something of this kind, that while re- 
maining within the boundaries of India you should 
yet be in some way or other for some purposes 
separated ; say, for fiscal purposes, without actually 
passing beyond the boundaries of the Government 
of India ?•— Yes, wc have that in mind. 

84. Sir Arthur Froom : As regards any advance 
in Burma to provincial self-government, are your ideas 
in any way influenced at all by Burma remaining 
within India or outside India ? — No. 

85. Whatever advance you may be prepared to 
concede towards provincial self-government in Burma 
is not altered in any way whether Burma remains 
part of India or whether Burma is separated ? — ^No. 

30. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Pollowing up the last 
question about the Steel Protection Act, is it not a 
fact that the Steel Protection Act protects cvciy'body 
in Burma who wishes to start a steel industry equally 
mth those who wsh to start a steel industry in 
India ? — ^Yes, but we have got no coal to start it. 

37. The ^ladras Presidency might just as well 
complain of the steel protection bounties, because 
they have no coal and they have no steel ? — In 
Madras tlicy can buy steel at the Tata works and rail 
it to Madras. Here, you have to take it to Calcutta 
by rail and then by sea to Burma. 

38. The freight from Jamshedpur to Rangoon is 
the same as from Jamshedpur to Madras. Or, take 
the case of Tuticorin or of the Punjab. Steel has to 
be carried from Jamshedpur to Calcutta and from 
Calcutta to the Punjab, all by train, and the Punjab 
has no steel industry. The Central Provinces, too, 
have not got a steel industry. So when you arc a 
part of the whole you cannot take it compartmentally 
and say that every duty or every tax must benefit 
you or that you must get a share. You can only 
participate in the general benefit that accrues to the 
Empire. H you take it compartmentallj% one tax 
may benefit you and the other tax may not. You 
must take the sum total of all the benefits you 
receive as members of the Empire. Is that not a 
sound proposition ? — I think so. 

39. Take for instance the case of the bamboo pulp. 
You remember they exploited bamboo pulp in 
Burma and lost 20 lakhs of rupees. That industiy- 
was protected and an effort was made to utilise your 


pulp and on that an experiment n'us made, on wliicli 
Rs20 lakhs were sunk. Now supposing it liad been a 
success — it might be still a success — it would have 
benefited you. It may lead to better results, and then 
you will benefit by it. Is that not so ? — Wc do not 
dispute that wc get benefits from being associated 
with India. 

40. Take the bamboo paper industn,' or the 
bamboo pulp industry’’ or the export duty on liides. 
Now, supposing 3 'ou nn-nted to start a tannery that 
would benefit you. It gives you iin opening to 
dev'clop an industry locally if you wish to do so ? — 
Wc have already tried the tanning industry' and 
failed. 

41. Yon have failed, butsomebody else may succeed. 
It gives you a chance. The point is it gives you a 
certain measure of protection because yovirs is a 
nascent industry, and as such as business men you 
recognise that this protection is not any discrimina- 
tion against you any more than it is against Madras 
or the Punjab. It is to the benefit of the country' 
as a whole, of which Burma is a part. If you look 
at it from that point of view do you not think as 
commercial men that it is for the protection of the 
country as a whole ? Take, for instance, your own 
country', England. You have protection of silk and 
gloves. Because of the fact that silk and gloves arc 
not made in every' county' in England, your county 
council carrnot rise up against Parliament and say : 
" Wc do not make gloves ; why' protect gloves ? Wc 
do not make silk ; why' protect silk } ” Tlmt cxactlj' is 
the position in India. The fact that y'ou do not make 
these does not in the slightest degree stand in the 
way of protection of the industry, because it helps 
everybody, including yourself ? (No answer.) 

42. As regards the constitutional question, y'ou 
have very riglitly said in paragraph 21 (page 30J ) of 
your Memorandum that : " Owing to its lack of 
" knowledge of the inside working of the reformed 

constitution, and of the difficulties which liavc 
** been encountered, this Chamber docs not feel 
" itself competent to express in more than \'cry' 
" general terms its views as to the direction which 
" further modification of the constitution should 
*' take." But at the same time associated as you 
arc and have been for a very' long time with the people 
of Burma, y'ou cannot help observing certain facts 
upon which you might be able to help the Joint 
Free Conference. The points upon which I should 
like to have y'our information arc points set out in 
the Memorandum of the Association of Professional 
and Business Men in Burma. There are three points 
in that Memorandum and y'ou can say whether your 
experience justified the statement of facts mentioned 
by that Association. The first is at the bottom 
of page 3G2 : — *' The idea of self-government or, 
" indeed, of any' form of representative government, 
*' is entirely alien to their traditions and upbringing. 
" And this is just as much true of tlic period of British 
" occupation as it was of the earlier days of tlic 
" independent kingdom. Until a very few years 
" ago the Burman was content to leave the entire 
" direction of affairs in the hands of the rulers : In 
" fact, he did not even know of any* other form of 
"Government." And then you find this in para- 
graph 4 : — These considerations have led to the 
" formation of this Association with the object of 
" lay'ing before y'our Commission reasons which 
" conWnce its members that, so far as Burma is 
" concerned, the stage has not yet been reached 
" when a political advance can be made even as far 
" as a constitution on the lines of that now proposed 
" for the Colony of Ceylon." And then at page 3C2 
the Association says: — " It must be noted too that 
"the average Burman. though not altogether 
" illiterate, is ignorant, and the administration reports 
"show that he is lacking in self-rcstnimt a.nd is of 
" a credulous disposition. Consequently he is easil 3 ' 
" led or misled. Such being the case, the normal 
** process of educating him politically should have 
** been gradual and progressive." And then later 
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at page it is said : — “ There is lacking at present 
“ amongst the lower classes all sense of co-operation, 
” public spirit and responsibility, and, until some 
•• such feeling is acquired, no good purpose can be 

served by the grant of further powers to the 
"classes concerned.” I am simply putting these 
together so that you may be able to understand the 
points I wish you to give us some information about. 
Now the sum total of the views of the Association 
are that Burma has had no tradition or self-governing 
institutions for any length of time, that Reforms 
were introduced for the first time in Burma only in 
1 U22, a matter of only about six years now, that the 
masses are lacking in self-respect, are credulous, there 
is a great deal of crime and they are at present lacldng 
in any spirit of co-operation and public spirit and 
responsibility so as to be able to carry on the work 
of a self-governing administration. Are you in 
agreement with those views ? — (Jify. ^Vroughion) 
We are not prepared, sir. to he cross-examined on 
other people's Memoranda. ^Ve do say that if 
there is to be any further advance in self-govern- 
ment in the provinces in India, Burma must have 
the same degree of it. 

43. I will come to that later. It is only your 
experience bearing on the statement of facts contained 
in the Association's hlemorandum that I want, from 
what you have been able to observe and see for 
j^ourself. — I am not prepared to say that those are 
not correct, and my o^vn personal view is that you 
cannot put back the hands of the clock. 

44. That is a question of policy with which we 
will deal next. But are you in general agreement 
with those statements of facts ? That is the point ? 
— {Mr. Howisou) Speaking for myself I may say 
that my o^vn personal opinion is that those state- 
ments are substantially correct. 

45. Then we go on to the next statement. It is 
perfectly true that in 1922 Burma was given a 
measure of constitutional advance on a line with that 
given to India, and it would be impossible to put 
back the hands of the clock, as you have put it. But 
if the matter has to be decided for the first time 
to-day, and we have not got the fact that we stand 
committed to a measure of advance already granted 
to Burma in 1922, if we had to start on a clean slate 
and wc have not anything ^vTitten upon it before, 
then would you think that in view of these circum- 
stances which your experience has borne out now 
any advance in the direction of constitutional 
expansion of the country would be justified ? — 
{Mr. Wroughtori) It is too problematical, sir. I 
cannot express any opinion on that. 

4f». When you say, gentlemen, that if India gets 
any advance, Burma also must get the same measure 
of advance, you feel that that is because, whether 
rightly or wrongly, deservedly or undeservedly, 
Burma should not be left back in the race ? — No ; 
that is because the Burmese are a proud race and a 
very capable race in many ways, and I think they have 
acquitted themselves as well as any other province 
in India under the Reforms, and therefore we think 
that if the Conference decides that other provinces 
should get any further measure of Reforms, these 
people also must get the same. 

47. And if other provinces do not get, you should 
not also get ; that is a question of relativity — if 
India gets, Avliy should not we also get '> — It conies 
to that of course. 

48. The whole question, therefore, turns on this ; 
Burma got Reforms because India got it, and if 
India gets further advance, why should not Burma 
get, too ? — We say that Burma deserves adv’ance 
if India gets it because Burma has acquitted herself 
well. 

49. The position is really historical. Historically 
Burma got advance as India got it, and therefore 
it would be extremely invidious for Burma to be 
left out when India gets further instalment of Reforms. 
That is the position. If you do not wish to ansv^'er 


that question, I will not press it ? — I think 1 have 
expressed my idea as far as I can. 

50. As regards the question of Law and Order, 
while making no recommendation on the future 
constitution of Burma, you do make a recommena- 
tion as regards the reservation of Law* and Order in 
paragraph 24 of your Memorandum. You have said, 
in answer to a question put by one of my honourable 
colleagues, that it is perfectly true tliat there have 
been attacks and irresponsible criticism on the 
police administration of Burma, and you Ixave 
further said that so far as the province of Burma is 
concerned there has been no such thing as " Dyarchy.” 
Mr. Hartshorn put you the question that if there 
has been no difference at all in the practical actual 
working of Law and Order, what difference would it 
make if instead of being -managed by a member it 
is managed by a minister ? — ^Law and Order at present, 
I think, is managed by a committee with the Governor 
at its head. 

51. But supposing we had a minister with the 
Governor at the head ? — It was not Law and Order 
that was subjected to irresponsible criticism. Ir- 
responsible criticism cannot be carried home to Law 
and Order under the present form of Government. 

52. Are you quite sure about that. It has been 
carried home as one of my honourable colleagues 
pointed out to you, that there was an attack on the 
police whicli was immediately followed up by a re- 
organisation of the police, abolishing certain outposts 
and reducing the number of policemen, with the 
result that there was a recrudescence of crime ? — 
I am not prepared to admit that the attack on the 
police by the legislative council was the cause of the 
appointment of the Police Enquiry Committee. 

53. But you replied to that question in that strain ? 
— ^The police re-organisation took place after that, 
but 1 am not prepared to say that it was as a result 
of that attack. 

54. But are you prepared to go as far as to say 
that the criticism of the members of the legislative 
council as regards Law and Order and the Police 
being a reserved department has not influenced the 
tile decision of the Local Government in that respect ? 
— 1 am not in a position to axiswer that question. 

55. And therefore it makes very little difference 
if the Law and Order and the Police are in tlie hands 
of ministers so far as the criticisms are concerned. 
On the other hand, when they find tliat Law and 
Order and the Police are their own department in 
the hands of a responsible minister and that they 
are responsible for working it, they will begin to feel 
a greater responsibility*? — I am not prepared to 
accept that view myself. 

50. Are yoxi prepared to dissent from that view ? 
— Yes. 

67. As regards the presence of the official element 
in the legislature, it has been pointed out to us in 
several provinces that that is an impediment in the 
xvay of formation of parties and the formation of 
party programmes. Have you got any view on that ? 
— ^We discussed it over and over again, but tlie 
subject is so xv’ide that we could not come to any 
conclusion on it. 

58, So I take it that so far as the question of Law 
and Order and the question of further advance are 
concerned, those are not matters on which you are 
prepared to be cross-exanxined ? 

Z.ord Bttrnhavi : In answer he said that they were 
opposed to the tran.sfer of Law and Order. 

Sir Hari Singh Goiir : That, of course, is the answer ; 
I was asking the reasons for it. 

59. The Chairman : 1 thought your question was 

about the official bloc ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes. 

<50. The Chairman : I think it stands like this, 
that these gentlemen, who after all are a body of 
business men and gave their views on a certain 
number of topics, say, and quite naturally, that as a 
body they do not profess to have examined all the 
constitutional questions which may be suggested to 
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them and that they would rather decline to offer 
their views about them ? — Yes, sir. 

Gl, Sir Han Siagh Gour : Now, passing on to the 
next question of the .safeguards in the constitution 
of India and Burma, at page oGl of your Memorandum 
you have laid doAvn. two conditions. The first is the 
provision for definite and adequate safeguards against 
discrimination in any form, on grounds of race or 
religion, and secondly you say : — '* Another form of 
“ discrimination against which definite provision is 
" essential is the reserv'ation to any one section of 
'* the community of the right to cany' on any 
" particular form of commercial activity . . . By 
that I presume that you want two things to be 
safeguarded in whatever constitution is given ; 
one is the safeguarding of persons, in-espective of 
race or religion, and the other is the safeguarding 
against any discrimination and reservation to any 
one section of any particular form of commercial 
activity ? — Yes. 

02. As regards the safeguarding of race or religion, 
I may just point out to you one statement in your own 
Memorandum. In paragraph 27 (page 301) you say : — 
“ Already Burman politicians have passed legislation 
" (which, however, subsequently failed to receive the 
“ assent of the Governor-General in Council) of 
“ which the result whould have been to restrict the 
“ immigration into Burma of the Indian labour upon 
" whicli the prosperity of the countrj' largely depends. 
" Any measure of this description should be excluded 
" by provisions in the constitution." Was your 
body opposed to the Sea Passengers’ Tax Bill ? — ^Ycs. 

03. You think that the Sea Passengers’ Tax Bill 
was forced upon the Government by the Burmese 
opinion here ? ^^^lat was the origin of it ? How was 
it that the Government sponsored that Bill ? — I 
believe it was a Government Bill intended to increase 
the revenue. 

04. You yourself pointed out that it was a Bill 
which was vetoed by the Governor-General and the 
result of the Bill would have been to restrict the 
immigration into Burma of Indian coolies. Do you 
not think that would have crippled the industrial 
activity in Burma and that it was not good for Burma 
itself ? — It was a bad Bill. 

05. And you might have other bad Bills of tliat 
character ? — Yes. 

CG. And therefore you as commercial men would 
desire that whatever constitution is given, there must 
be a sufficient safeguard against repetitions of actions 
of this character ? — Yes. 

G7. Now about the Europeans controlling the 
minerals, timber, and so on. You said that you have 
about 25 per cent, of control of paddy . . . ? — Not 
control exactly. 

08. I think you meant that it passes through the 
mills owned by Europeans ? — Yes. 

CD. In whose hands is the other 75 per cent. ? — 
Burmans, Chinese and Indians. 

70. Can you tell us what percentage is in the hands 
of the Burmans, the Chinese and the Indians ? — 
I cannot say. 

71 . In the case of minerals and timber you have the 
largest share of it ? — Yes. 

72. And who have got the balance ? — Burmans, 
Indians, and Chinese. 

73. So far as your experience of Burma is concerned, 
do you think that the immigration of Indians to 
Burma has been conducive to the development of 
Burma, or has it not been ? — it has been. 

74. I find in the Memorandum of the Burma 
for Burmans League, it is slated, on page .388 (I wish 
to read it to you, and that, of course, has been 
repeated by one of the protagonists of the separation 
movement) : "Let us consider now. the economic 
" problem of the countr 3 ^. It require.^ cverj' year about 
" 25 crorcs, two hundred and fiftj' million rupees, to 
" finance the cultivators for cultiv'aling their lands, 
" as there is no State-aid system in Burma. The 
" Natukotta Chettiyar (money lenders) from Southern 
*' India come over here soleK* to lend money on 


" intere.st : not at 5 or 7 per cent, per annum, but 
"from 18 to GO per cent, and even more than that 
" in certain cases. These financiers also take awaj' 
" nearlj’ about 2.? crore.s — 25 millions — Jis interest. 
" TTiese monej'S are never spent in Burma, but only 
*' in India. Again, the weekly remittance to such 
" places from Burma hy Indian wago-e.'imcrs, 
"labourers, etc., amount to RslOO lakhs per 3 ’car. 
" Now, what do wc get in return from India for tlicsc 
" large sums so taken away ? Echo answers, what ? " 
Do you think that is a correct statement ? Instead 
of echo, 3 '’ou answ’cr ? — I think the man from India 
is a -very good labourer. 

75. And he is necessary for the development of 
the country' ? — ^Tliat is so. 

70. As regards separation. \*ou have s.aid on 
page 8G1 : " If your Commission can find means of 

"removing these disabilities" (that is to saj’, the 
disabilities which you complain of, namely', that 3 *ou 
want more money for the development of 3 'our 
province and that there should be a more equitable 
adjustment between the Centra! and Provincial 
revenues) " whilst Burma remains a part of the 
" Indian Empire, commercial opinion . . . will be 
" satisfied " ? — Yes. 

77. Then 3 'ou say : " But in case it is not found 
" possible, this Chamber can see no alternative 
" but to press for the separation of Burma from 
" India, an alternative wliich the section of the 
"Commercial community already favours." Sup- 
posing there was a financial expert Commission 
commanding the confidence of all business men, 
including yourself ; supposing one of j'oiir represen- 
tatives is placed on this Commission, one from the 
Central Government and one from the Government 
of Burma, to thrash out the whole problem in a 
purely commercial spirit, and they came to the 
conclusion that Burma was not being over-taxed or 
w'as not making a lurger contribution to the upkeep 
of the Central Government, would you not then 
be satisfied and not press for separation ? — We will 
not press for it. 

*«**««** 

78. Sir Hari Siixgh Gour : Yes. You are only 
using separation as a lever to a better adjustment of 
financial relation between yourself and India ? — I 
mat' put tlie pros and cons for separation as the 
Chamber secs them. If I might elaborate the vicw.s 
we have expressed, wc see that if India is to be 
granted Dominion Home Rule, Burma would like 
to be separated. We see that the control by Indian 
officials of pure Indian extraction is not accepted 
unanimously by the Burmans. We see that Burma's 
agricultural needs at the present moment are suffering. 
On the other hand, we believe in the maxim : " Unity 
is strength," and fear anti-Indian legislation. We 
think that the prosperity of this province vcn.' 
largely depends on a free flow of Indian Labour into 
this province and on free trade with India. If the 
disabilities which we have referred to in our Memoran- 
dum are removed and sufficient constitutional 
safeguards are provided, we would prefer to remain 
a part of India. 

7D. The point is this : At prc-scnt your complaint 
is not against the Dominion India, but against the 
British India ; all the complaints that you have 
made as regards the unfair treatment of Burma by 
India is not bj' tlie Dominion India, but hy the 
British India. WTiat reasons have 3 'ou to believe 
that a self-governing India would not be vcn,' much 
better than the bureaucratic India and that it would 
not pacify the people ? — (No answer). 

80. The Chainuau : Was the tariff on steel 
supported bj' tlie majority of the elected members 
of the Legislative Assembly ? 

Sir Hari Siugh Gour : Yes. 

81. The Chairman : Was the export duty on 
hides supported by tlic majority of tlie elected 
members of the Legislative Assembly ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I do not think it was. 
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82. Lord Burnham : It was forced by the Govern- 
ment of India ? — Yes, against the wish of the 
Assembly. They were all Bills moved by the 
Government of India on the report of the Tariff 
Board. 

83. The Chairman : I do not suppose that 
anyone can devise a Constitution for India in which 
new taxes could be proposed except on the authority 
of the Government. But the question is whether 
there was a majority ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I am not sure. 

Sir Arthur Froom : It was a very controversial 
measure. The Steel Bill, I think, went through 
a big majority. 

84. Sir Hari Singh Gour : In answer to a question 
from my friend on the other side, you have said that 
Burman opinion on the question of separation is 
divided. There are those who say that if Burma 
is isolated there would be no political advance and, 
therefore, we must remain joint and not separate, 
just now. And there are those who say wc must 
separate. The reason that the non-separatists or 
the unionists, as I might call them, give is that they 
might he isolated and they may not get the political 
advance they want. But what is the reason that 
the separatists give ? — As I said before, Burma 
would be unanimous in favour of separation if India 
were to be granted Dominion Home Rule, and the 
main reason for that is that the Burman does not 
accept T.vilHngly the control of Indian officials of pure 
Indian extraction. I do not think the Burmans 
collectively like Indians, 

85. But do you not think th«it the Indian oiTicial 
is necessary for the sake of efficiency ? — Not 
necessarily. 

80, What is the view of the Chamber as regards 
Indian officials being sent over here ? — We have 
had only a very few of them. 

The Chairman : I think the point is quite clear. 
The view of the witness is that if the Central Govern- 
ment of India was completely in the hands of the 
majority of India and, if as a result of that, the 
administrators were Indians, Burma would not 
accept that position. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : It is a hypothetical case 
that you are putting forward. 

The Chairma7i : But it is a material observation 
to make if you are contemplating Dominion Status. 

87. Sir Sajikaran Nair : You know (and if you 
do not know, you may take it from me) that the 
administration of local self-governing bodies like 
municipalities, district boards, and similar institu- 
tions, have suffered in India from lack of funds ; 
they have not been able to carry on the administration 
satisfactorily because funds were not forthcoming. 
I see from the reports that this is the case in Burma, 
too. Take it from me, also, that while the ad- 
ministration was in the hands of the officials they 
placed roads and communications first, education 
next, and health last of all. After the control Avas 
handed over to the transferred departments it is 
just file other way. T am only sIio\ving that there 
is a direct conflict of opinion bct>veeu Indians and 
officials in that respect. They are now spending 
as much money as they can upon health first, educa- 
tion next, and roads and communications last. If, 
therefore, the authori^’^ goes hack to the bureaucracy 
the native apprehension is that the result would be 
just the same ; that due pro\dsion will not be made 
for health out of the funds available ; it will not be 
utilised for education, but that more money will be 
spent on roads and communications. In Burma, too, 

1 find it is just the same j that is, the district boards 
have been spending more money on health ; next, 
education, then comes the public works. In fact, 
there is scarcely any increase in expenditure on 
public works, I can give you references ", sec page 
*411 of Bart lY of the Government Memoran- 
dum.* “ The total expenditure on Medical Services 


*' increased from Rs4.1C lakhs, in 1923-24 to Rs 

6.74 lalchs, in 1920—27. . . .** Now, in view of 
that and a possible conflict on that point which exists, 
would you advocate a return to bureaucratic control 
again ? I understood you to say that there must 
be more control in the hands of somebody at head- 
quarters. I accept the control if it is in relation 
to the mechanical part of it, to the recovery of revenue 
and so on, but for myself, I oppose that if it will 
interfere with the policy of the District Councils or 
District Boards or Municipalities. With reference 
to that, have you got any observations to make ? 
— {Mr, IVroughton) No, we have no observations to 
make. 

The Chairman : It is a very interesting observa- 
tion which Sir Sankaran makes on the figures. I 
look at it from that point of view. I may say at 
once that it may well be that there has been a change 
because there has been stringency, but when I 
speak of our own ideas- in England and the Central 
Government keeping control, I do not mean that the 
Central Government defines what the money is to 
be spent on, but it rather maintains a certain standard 
of administration. 

Lord Burnham : May I draw Sir Sankaran's 
attention to part IV, page 441* in which it says : 
“ Little interest is evinced by District Councils in 
''matters of sanitation and public health." That 
is a reflection on the attitude of the general public. 

Sir Sanharan Nair : You will find what I have 
stated on page 441*; and then comes the next one 
about water supply. 

88. The Chairman : You are referring more par- 
ticularly to " medical " ? — {Sir Sankaran Nair) Yes. 

89. Sir Zvlfiqar AH Khan : In your statement 
you have stated that you would not advocate the 
policy of transferring Law and Order to a minister ? 
— [Mr. Crist all) Yes. 

90. 1 should like to know your sentiment and 
your experience with regard to the worlung of other 
departments under the ministers. Are you satisfied 
with the administration of these departments ?— 
I am not prepared to say cither way. We have no 
reason to be dissatisfied. In recent years the 
Government has functioned a little slower than usual, 
but otherwise we have got no real complaints. We 
are not prepared to say whether we are satisfied or 
dissatisfied. 

91. If you are not dissatisfied, you are not satisfied 
either ? — No. 

92. What is your precise attitude ? — We have not 
as a body come greatly into contact ^vith the 
Government. 

93. What are your hopes for the future ? Would 
you, for example, look forward to Burma under tlic 
administration of these ministers, knowing the 
Burmese as you do, \vith hope and satisfaction, 
supposing Burma is separated from India. Tor the 
sake of argument, let us assume that. Then, Burma 
would be under the control of the ministers. Do 
you look forward to it with satisfaction ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : They will not be here 
then. 

Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : What do you say ? 

The {Mr. Hawison) : We do not know 

how things would be under the conditions then 
obtaining. 

The Chairmayi : The future is always a little 
uncertain, is it not ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : They look forward with 
misgivings. 

94. Sir Zitlfiqar AH Khan : I understand that 
most of the important departments of trade are 
now in the hands of Europeans, Indians, and the 
Chinese. The Burmese have, perhaps, a very 
insignificant share. In regard to the export trade 
the Burmese have very little share ? — Yes. very 
little. 

95. Then, with regard to the government of the 
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country', you are vcrj’ doubtful, and w-ith regard to 
trade and commerce you say that the Burmese have 
very little to do ; that they arc merely producers. 
Then, supposing Burma is separated from India, 
in what wa 3 ’‘ wiU the Burmese control their own 
destiny ? — {Mr. WroitgJilon) If separated the Burmese 
would be controlling the Government very largely. 

90. You, yourself, are very doubtful about thc 
Government. And with regard to trade, the Burmese 
have very little share. So what do the Burmese 
get ? — I do not quite follow your question. 

97. Sir Mari Singh Gour : Wiat he means is 
this. Can you, speaking for the Burmese, say what 
advantage vdll it be to the Burmese if Burma is 


separated from India ? — It is Largely a matter of 
national pride. 

98. And no profit ? — (No answer). 

Sir Hart Singh Gour : The thing I was going to 
sa 3 r, sir, was this, ^^*hen I referred to British India 
and Dominion Status in India I was dealing with 
the distribution of funds. The legislature has been 
complaining, and complaining bitterly, that the 
funds tliat the Government of India raise arc not 
evenly distributed. If we get Dominion Status wc 
wall stand by you and give you better justice than 
3 mu have been receiving from the present Govern- 
ment of India. That is what I mean. 


Mr. R. K. HARPER, I.C.S., called and examined. 


90. The Chairman : You are the Collector of 
Rangoon. — Yes. 

100. We were told that you might be able to give 
us a little information as to how elections are really 
conducted here. I have only just t^vo or three 
questions to put, A description was given to us, 
more particularly in reference, I think, to municipal 
elections here, suggesting that at any rate the coolie 
vote was not always very accurately tendered. It 
was suggested that a coolie came in and handed in 
a name but it was not nece.ssarily his own name, and 
so forth. I wish you to tell us whether you think 
elections in Rangoon have worked reasonably well 
from that point of view or whether you think there 
is a good deal to be improved ? — I think there have 
been cases where coolies came and voted under false 
names, but I do not think the cases have been verj' 
many. In the last elections which were held in 
November we had a fe\s' complaints of coolies getting 
into the booths and being unable to substantiate 
their name.s or their fathers' names. There were 
one or two instances in one or two Indian polling 
bootlis. When these cases occurred we . asked 
questions, and unless satisfactory answers were given 
the man was not allowed to vote, but a tendered vote 
was recorded for him. 

101. I do not quite understand how the thing 
in fact works. In the ordinary way does the pre- 
siding officer Icnow the coolie personally before he 
comes in ? — ^No, that is not possible. Clerks are 
appointed, and it is the duty of these clerks to question 
the men and satisfy themselves as far as possible as 
to identification. 

102. 1 am sure it is, but I want to Imow how such a 
thing can be done. How can you satisfy yourself 
as to the identity of a man if you do not Iniow lus 
name ? How is it done ? — The only tiling you can 
a.sk is where he lives and one or two other questions 
in order to try and substantiate that he has a true 
claim. 

103. A man may come in and declare that he is 
somebody else. What is the check ? — The only 
check is that j'ou have to press him in hope of his 
forgetting sometliing with which you can catch him. 
That is about the best that can be done under the 
existing conditions. 

104. It is rather a test of mcmor 3 ’ largely ? — It is 
more a test of memorj^ in the case of the mass of the 
coolies. If they have a good memory tlicj' can cany 
it off several times successfully ; if they have a bad 
memory they will be caught. 

105. I do not suppose you have experience of 
elections in. anj’^ other place ? The only experience 
1 have had is in Rangoon. 

IOC. Does the sj'stem work fairlj' efficiently" 
on the whole ? — I think considering all tlie circum- 
stances it is about the best that can be done at 
present. As long as y'ou have a lot of uneducated 
people who arc not able to stand up for their own 
opinions, and have only a mass feeling of what is 


right or wTong, I think this is bound to happen, and I 
cannot think of any particular way of overcoming it. 

107. Mr. Hartshorn : Have you seen anything 
of this kind happen at an election ? It frequently 
happens that before the poll opens the candidate in 
control of the coolie vote, or his agent, surrounds tlic 
entrance to the polling bootli with a lot of labourers 
who have been instructed to keep out anyone not 
belonging to his own particular class. Docs that 
kind of tiling occur at elections ? — I came across 
two instances where complaints were made to me 
when I visited the polling bootlis at the last election 
that, because tliere were .some persons outside they 
could not get into the booths, that the other party 
was crowding them out, but I found it impossible 
to verify it. It might not have been due to that 
at all, but to the keenness of the two or tlirce parties 
who were trying to get the votes for their candidates. 
It may not be duo to pre-arrangement. 

108. But arc any steps taken to prevent that 
kind of thing liappcning ? — Steps were talccn by 
providing police and try’ing to clear the booths anil 
to keep them (the crowd) as far away from tlic 
doors as possible ; but when yon liavc a seething 
crowd filling the wliolc street it is exceedingly^ difficult 
to do anything. 

109. Mr. Rafi : Although the tellers may not 
know the voters, is it not a fact that the workers of 
the candidates loiow them ? — The candidates ap- 
point their agents in each booth and it is the duty 
of these agents to assist and to identify’ the men, 
but, if the agents arc dishonest, I do not think that it 
is an additional chock. If they" are honest it is an 
additional check. 

Mr. Rafi : I just wanted to point out this, that 
the candidates have their own men there, men who 
are considered to be in a position to recognise or 
identify the voters. 

110 : The. Chairman : I suppose each candidate 
ha.s only one man tliere ? 

Air. Rafi : We generally have ten or twelve, 
and at times wc have a crowd of people waiting there 
to detect any" cases of personation. 

111. The Chairman : Do y'ou mean inside the 
polling-booth ? 

il/r. Rafi : No, outside. 

112. 7'hc Chairman : How do you detect in the 
crowd outside a case of personation ? How is it 
done ? 

Mr. Rafi : In front of the booth, at the entrance 
y’ou generally’ find people holding up cards of various 
colours belonging to the different candidates con- 
testing a particular constituency". Now, wc have 
got OUT men tliere at the place where these crowds 
assemble to see whether anyone who is not entitled 
to vote is coming in to v’Otc or not, or whether he is 
holding a card to whicli he is not entitled. I'or 
instance, wc take a particular street, say' the Merchant 
Street. Wc have got one or two from Mcrcliaut 
Street watching our interests at the booth, to see 
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whether anybody is there who is not entitled to vote, 

113. The Chairman : Ten or twelve people em- 
ployed by a particular candidate outside the polling- 
booth to try and prevent that ? 

Mr. Raji : As far as possible to try and delect 
cases of personation. 

114. V^enever the workers detect any cases of 
personation, they draw the attention of the Presiding 
Officer to such cases ? — In the first place, the people 
you have mentioned stay outside the booths. They 
are non-officials and have absolutely nothing to do 
with the officials. 

115. Probably they are supposed to help the 
election agents or the candidates ? — Candidates have 
their own agents officially inside the booth. Their 
number is strictly limited. 

110. The Chairman : How many ? — One each, 
lybat happen.^ is -quite 2!UoJScj3). Jt is 

very difficult to check these people. If any election 
agent discovers anything wrong he would be listened 
to and his case recorded if it were reported to the 
Presiding Officer. 

147. Mr. Raji : Wlien reports are made of cases 
of personation, you take steps immediately? — ^Yes. 

118. The Chairman : What sort of steps > — ^The 
man is brought up and examined, and the Presiding 
Officer after enquiry comes to the conclusion whether 
the complaint is genuine or not. 

119. Mr. Raji : Do you know that each agent 
has got several workers, even ten or twelve, studying 
the interest of the candidates and trying their best 
to detect cases of personation. 

The Chairman : It is the most depressing thing 
that I have heard, if it is the case that a candidate 
has to furnish himself with ten or twelve men for 
expressly trying to prevent personation. If that 
were so, then cases of personation must be rampant. 

Mr. Raji : But very few succeed in personating. 

120. The Chairman : In the course of an election, 
how many dozen.s of cases are successfully stopped, 
you think, by this army ? 

Mr. Raji : The very fact that there are persons 
outside to watch makes it very difficult for them to 
get into the booth, and the result is that only very 
few of them are able to personate. 


121. The Chairman : I do not know' if any one 
of you, gentlemen, wants to add anything to what 
Mr. Harper has told us. For myself, I should have 
thought that the situation was a very difficult one 
to deal with, and I quite sympathise both with the 
candidates and with the officials who are doing 
their best to prevent it. 

The Witness {Dr. Murray) : I can give you, sir, 
an instance which happened only the other day 
when a lorry-load of coolies from one street, all of 
them genuine voters, was brought in, and they found 
that every one of their names had been crossed off 
as having already cast their votes, 

122. Colonel' Lane-Fox : Who found that out? 
— {Dr. Murray) They came in and asked to be allowed 
to vote, and the man in charge found that votes 
had already been cast in their names. 

223. Tks : It is a serious thing and, 

presumably, it was made the subject of a formal 
complaint ? — I believe it was. 

124. As a matter of fact, Mr. Harper ought to 
be able to give us information about that ? — {Mr. 
Harper) If any complaint had been made, sir, it 
would have been taken up and investigated 
immediately, but no complaint of any sort \va.s made 
regarding that. And, as far as I know, there has 
never been an official complaint to that effect. 

The Witness {Dr. Murray) : I am not quite sure, 
sir, whether it was at the municipal election or the 
election to the Legislativ'e Council. Of course, I 
know, Mr. Harper deals only with the Legislative 
Council election. 

126. The Chairman : Is there anything which 
occurs to any of you gentlemen, and which you can 
suggest by way of improving the regulations or the 
rules ? We want, as far as possible, of course, to 
be helpful and not critical. 

Mr. Raji : We may, perhaps, adopt the em- 
ployers' system of talcing the thumb impressions of 
these labourers. Such impressions may be talcen 
about six months before the election starts, and in 
case of doubt the thumb impression of both the 
persons whose identities are doubtful may be taken. 
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Note. — Since ^vTiting the Memorandum and the 
Draft Constitution of the "Burma Free State" 
on behalf of the Burma for Burmans League, an 
All-Parties Conference was called by the Separation 
League for an agreed Constitution for Burma. I 
was deputed to attend on behalf of the Burma for 
Burmans League. 

The Conference was held on the 12th January, 
192D, at the office of U Maung Gyee, Barrister-at-Law. 
ex-Education Minister, to consider the Separation 
League Constitution entitled, " The Burma Free 
State." 

I'he policy and the principles are the same as that 
embodied in the Draft of the Burma for Burmans 
League. Both are based on the Constitution of 
the Irish Free State. That of the Separation League 
is an outline in brief, whereas the Burma for Burmans 
Draft is an expanded one. 

The many Associations that responded and that 
attended the Conference have accepted the " Burma 
Free State Constitution" of the Separation League 
as the basis of the agreed Constitution for Burma. 
Rangoon, George H. Munro. 

January, 1929. 


Part T. 

Introductory. 

A public meeting was held on Saturday, the 28th 
July, 1928, at the premises of the Burmese Tipitaka 
PublLshing Company, Sulc Pagoda Road, Rangoon, 
for the purpose of taking steps to advance Burma 
in view of the Statutory Commission appointed 
under Section of the Government of India Act, 
visiting Burma on the 20th January, 1929, for 
inquiring into the working of the system of Govern- 
ment, the gro\v*th of education, and the development 
of representative institutions in Burma, and matters 
connected therewith ; to report as to whether and 
to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible Government, then existing in Burma, 
including the question whether the establishment of 
a Second Chamber of the local legislature is or is 
not desirable and on any other matter affecting 
British India referred to the Commission by His 
Majesty. 

U Ba Sein, T.P.S., Statistical Officer, Burma 
Railways, was voted to the chair. 

After discussion, the meeting decided to form a 
League to be known as the " Burma for Burmans 
League," with the following objects : — 

(1) To work for the progress and prosperity of 

the Burmese people. 

(2) To make every' effort by Constitutional means 

to secure for Burma the status of a self- 
governing country- on the lines of Ireland. 
Canada, or South Africa, or in other words. 
Dominion Home Rule Status. 

The meeting considers that the pressing political 
problem is to get Burma immediately separated from 
India and regards that this should be an object 
which the League should sjsecially carr}' out. 

It was decided that membership would be opened 
to all Burmans of both sexes : those born in Burniaand 
are able to read and write Burmese ; those not born 
in Burma but are able to read and write Burmese 
and have decided to settle down in Burma for life 
and acquire Burmese domicile. 

It was decided not to collect subscriptions or 
admission fees but to collect donations for the 
purpose of raising a political fund. 

U Ba Scin, T.P.S., and Dr. U Nyo. LL.D.. were 
elected Patrons. 

The follo%%ing were elected office-bearers : — Presi- 
dent : D Myo, A.M.P. ; Vice-President: D Ba Saw ; 
Honoraiy' Secretaries : Sava Shwe, Manager, Tipitaka 
Publishing Companj- ; Mg. Pan Maung, Manager, 


Thudhammaw-addy- Press ; Honorary- Treasurer : 
U Ba Maung, Proprietor, Swezonkyawdin Pitaka 
Press; Auditor: Saya Scin, Manager, Burma Oil 
Company'. 

The elected Committee members are : — U Po 
Thcin, U Ba Pc Latt, U Cassim, U Ba Tin, U Tun Lin, 
U Tun Nyun, U Po Yin, U Set, U Po Pc, U Tlicin Pe 
and Mr. George H. Munro, co-opted member. 

It was also decided to convene an AIl-Burnia 
Tlfass Meeting to con.sider more fully, at the Jubilee 
Hall, the question of Separation from India. 

2. The All-Burma Mass Meeting was held at the 
Jubilee ‘Hall, on Sunday-, the 20th August, 1928, at 
about 11-80 a.m. The Hall was packed, some five 
thousand Burmans from all parts of Burma attended, 
including Chinese, Indians, Europeans, Anglo- 
Burmans and Anglo-Indians of Rangoon. There 
were about thirty members on the platform. Say-a 
My-o, Aggamahapandita, Burma, presided, Saya 
Shwe read a Yadxi composed for the occasion. 

The Chairman delivered his presidential address in 
Burmese. The following is a literal translation of 
the speech delivered. 

Sava Mvo's Presidential Address. 

The Separation Question. 

Burma, radiant with the lustre of the religion of 
the Buddha, lavishly- endowed by nature with 
resources of various kind.s, having a climate equable 
and salubrious — appears as it were to attract those 
who had never been here before ; to enchant those 
who come here to remain in it ever more Capable 
of sliining in her own glory-, Burma, has therefore, 
become the cyno.sure of the world's ey-e as the gem 
that shines among the myriad precious jewels which 
adorn the crown of His Imperial Majesty, the King- 
Rmperor of Great Britian and of the British Empire, 

A succession of Burmese monnrehs held sway over 
Burma till about a century- ago when she passed 
under the sway- of the King of the British people 
A spell of downward luck in 1247 B.E., brought 
Burma under the British flag, and being attached 
to the Indian Empire became the grazing ground of 
the Indians. Just as the bright and glorious sun 
illuminating the world for a while, sinks slowly into 
the western horizon, in like manner Burma has 
suffered, since the day- she lost her King. It may- be 
said by cursory onlookers that the country has 
progressed and prospered ; that her population had 
increased and multiplied ; but those living in the 
country-, priest and lay-men alike, having become 
the victims of the " Five Laws of Destruction," hav-e 
undergone mental miseries and deep anxieties like 
unto that of a cane heated in the iirc. That is a 
matter indeed, for the deepest regret. 

Five Kinds of Destruction. 

The law comprising the " five kinds of destruction " 
are (1) Nyartibyasana : The danger which causes 
complete extinction of the whole family and relatives ; 
(2) Bhogabyasana : The danger which causes the 
loss of ancestral property leaving one pennilcs.s ; 
(S) Rogabyasana : The danger which works against 
freedom from illness and disease, and against decrease 
in deaths and also against the increase in the race ; 
(4-) Silabyasaiia : The danger which Avorks against 
a man’s good conduct and right living ; (5) Difthi- 
byasana : TIic danger whicli works to the destruction 
of the religion which explains the true cause and the 
true effect. 

Burma is suffering from these five kinds of 
destruction and those moaning and wailing are the 
sons of the soil. And searching for those responsible 
for bringing on Burma these five kinds of destructions, 
many learned in political wisdom have definitely- 
placed tlie charge against India with her 800 millions 
oi popifiation. They have so decided, and have 
declared that as time goes on no trace of Burma would 
be left and moreover that the Burmese Nation would 
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become extinct. The statement made the 

Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel, President of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, who came here about 20 days 
ago, that there is no such place as Burma, is worthy 
of consideration. 

The words of the wise, the decisions of the learned 
in this respect are so true as to be irrefutable. And 
the reason ? Burma with her paltry 13 millions of 
people having been joined to India with her 300 
millions of people, and being placed under the power 
and authority of India, an innumerable number of 
the poorer Indians, of an alien faith, or a foreign race, 
flock to Burma unceasingly. Consequently, the 
proportion of Indians to the sons of the soil being 
twenty to one, they have to jostle with each other, 
impairing the purity of tlic indigenous race. The 
danger of race extinction is thus upon us and the 
statement that the Burmese, as a nation, would soon 
disappear is true. 

And how comes about the danger which causes the 
loss of property leaving the people penniless, affect 
the Burmese ? Indians come to Burma in increasing 
numbers year after year and have snatched away 
from the hands of the people the work and the 
industries of the indigenous population ; and more- 
over the Central Government takes away over ten 
crores of rupee.s yearly. For these reasons, the people 
of the country are being daily deprived of tiieir wealth 
and property and are being reduced to a state of 
poverty. 

And again, a poverty stricken people such as ours 
cannot strive to secure public health, nor can the 
Government spend lavishly to gain the same object. 
Consequently, the danger due to disease and siclmess 
has fallen on Burma. 

Further, however much a poverty stricken people 
such as ours may desire to practice faithfully our 
religion, as becomes Buddhists they are reduced 
to the level of, to quote the saying, '* In afiliction 
even a mother can rarely claim a son as her own 
offspring." So, they are compelled to commit evil 
deeds. Consequently the danger due to lack of good 
conduct has fallen on Burma. 

Then also the religion of a people impoverished 
by being linked to India is day by day decaying and 
on Burma has fallen the danger regarding the 
destruction of the religion. 

I am sure that all are convinced that these great 
dangers have fallen on Burma. 

I am advocating the separation of Burma from 
India not because I desire to prevent Indians from 
coming to this country or staying in this country, 
but because, in reality, I -wash to stem the oncoming 
tide of the danger of the disruption of our religion and 
of the extinction of our nation, as well as to get 
whatever concessions we can to counter the disad- 
vantages Burma is placed under by her connection 
with India. 

It is a matter for the deepest gratification that for 
the past many years, lovers of the nation, lovers of the 
country, inen and women alike, including the Sanghas, 
have striven hard, by worldng both outside and 
inside the Legislatures, to raise tlie status of the 
country and the people. I take this opportunity 
of thanking all those who, actuated by the purest 
of motives, liave been and are still worldng for the 
welfare of the country. 

I have not, in the past, taken a prominent part in 
politics and have been content only with remaining 
ill the background as a general helper. But now. 
public interest in " politics," the haven of victor 3 ^ 
to reach which all are striving, has not yet been 
gained. Meanwhile lovers of the nation, devotees 
of the religion tired in their limbs, have been reduced 
to the condition of neither on a sandbank nor the 
tide following out." That being so, in consultation 
with some of those who like myself have an affection 
for the nation and for the religion, I have started this 
" Burma for Burmans J..eague." And our members, 
each assisting in their own way, and shouting out 
" yo-hcc-Uy " are pusliing their barge of politics 
forward to make it reach its destination and arc 


determined to bring this idea of " separation " to a 
successful issue. 

Then and Now : A Comparison. 

In the olden days, the work done by the head of 
a family sufficed not only for the wants of the family 
but when with the parents the older children joined 
in the work, it not only enabled them to clothe and 
feed the whole family decently, they were also able 
to buy and dress themselves in beautiful clothes, 
adorn themselves in gold, silver and jewellery. And 
over and above that they could sow the seed of merit 
incurring benefits thereby — the good deed of building 
zayats and tazaimgs, pyatthats, setting up temples 
of all kinds. In the olden days paddy, rice, oil, 
salt, foodstuffs such as fowls, pork and fish do not 
cost what it costs us now. In matters of health, 
though there did not exist such things as a Health 
Department or big hospitals as at present, epidemics 
were rare occurrences in the old days. There were 
no such things as doctors, and in the event of illness 
curative measures were undertaken with the help 
of domestic remedies as those recorded by our 
forefathers ; there where no such things as doctors’ 
bills. In the event of serious illness cure was affected 
by physicians who through tlieir proficiency had been 
recognized by the King as " Thamadaws " (Court 
physicians) or by those similarly competent -without 
so much even an expense as could be spoken of or 
•written down. 

Nowadays, not to say anything of maintenance 
during illness but for maintenance during health, 
money has to be draivn from a very deep " rupee 
mine." The work done by the head of a family 
does not suffice for the upkeep of the family, and even 
when the whole household, including the children, 
take a hand in the work, in most cases neither food 
nor raiment is sufficient. That is the reason why 
parents have had to withdraw their children from 
schools as soon as they are able to distinguish between 
'* a letter which conveys the news of death and one 
which conveys the news of (someone) being alive," 
i.e., able to read and write. This is the reason why 
they cannot themselves, as becomes good Buddhists, 
faithfully adhere to the practice of the religion, and 
the safeguarding of their nation. 

Increased Expenditure and Taxation. 

Not to say of the old times — ^when we consider the 
events of the past 20 years, we find an increase 
yearly in the .number of crimes, such as thefts, 
dacoities, rapes, etc., due to lack of self-control, 
crimes arising out of drink, crimes due to lack of the 
lobe, such as murder. Owing to these, we find an 
increase yearly in the expenditure on police and 
according to the Police Administration report for 
1925— 20 the expenditure was nearly 104 lakhs and 
that in 192G-27 rose to 112 lakhs. 

The reports on the prison administration show an 
increase in the jail population. Considering that, 
according to the. Report of 1926—27, the number 
convicted under 30 years of age was 70 per cent, and 
the number convicted under 21 years of age was 
30 per cent, no right thinking person ivould deny 
that people are losing their moral tone. The expen- 
diture incurred in connection with the prison depart- 
ment in 1025-20 is over 20 lakhs and for 1920-27, 
22 lakhs, 1 shall not take up your time by dilating 
on the matters relating to the administration of 
justice, etc. 

For this increasing expenditure, the burden has 
fallen on the already impoverished Burmese people. 
A large amount of revenue has been obtained from 
Burma in the shape of customs, income-tax, capitation 
-tax, thathamedha tax, land revenue, forest revenue, 
ferries and fisheries, minerals (including petroleum), 
posts and telegraphs, stamp revenue, etc., and so 
it is proper to ask that the increased expenditure be 
not made the responsibility of the poor indigenous 
population. %Vhat has happened is that the revenues 
derived from central subjects in the aboi'e mentioned 
sources arc not permitted to be spent in Burma. 
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Burma's Tribute to India. 

The cream of income from these sources is tahcn 
out and a yearly tribute amounting to over a thousand 
lalchs has to be paid to India. Moreover, .04- lakhs 
from the remaining revenue of Burma had to be 
contributed to the Indian Exchequer and the 
Government of Burma had to concert various 
plans to overcome the difficulty of insufficient means 
of expenditure in administering the countiy'. I 
understand, however, that the C4- lakhs contribution 
has been discontinued ovang to the agitation on the 
part of the Burma Legislature. The Government of 
Burma is placed in a difficult position as it would be 
impossible to contrive to get more taxes. 

Financial Chaos, 

The state of affairs is such that imposition of further 
taxation would mean ” cutting away the flesh.” I 
understand that the Accountant-General who 
recently came here to examine the financial position 
of the country reported that Burma's financial 
affairs would be in difficulties in the near future. If 
we examine carefully why the expenditure and the 
income in Burma does not balance, it will be found 
that because Burma is connected with India. If the 
ten crores of rupees sent away to India be carried 
in bullock-carts, it would require 5,000 bullock-carts. 
If we count the numbers of years Burma had been 
joined on to India and the money sent to India what 
pangs does it not cause. And so. if Burma is 
separated from India, the revenues realised from 
Burma can be used for the purposes of improving 
everything in Burma and in about ten years Burma 
would attain the stage of prosperity as to entitle her 
to the name of ” Shwcpyig}d *’ or Golden Burma.” 
The ” tribute ” sent to India in the shape of customs 
duties is like that of a cruel dacoit or robber ill-treating 
the inmates of a house. Nor do I think it would be 
wrong to compare the collection of income-tax and 
super-tax with that of Biltis (ogres) cruelly ill-treating 
and sucking the blood (of a man). In the past, 
district officers performed the duties of income-tax 
officers in addition to their own duties. In order, 
however to increase the taxes a separate department 
has been established. Fearing these Bilus (Ogres) 
in the shape of income and super taxes a number of 
chetties closed down their firms in Burma and 
talcing away 40 crorcs of rupees have gone to Saigon 
in Cochin China under the French to set up business 
there. In Saigon, payment of 250 silver dollars a 
year enables one to set up as moneylender without 
furtherpaymentof any other taxes. The fact thatthesc 
chetties have taken away 400 lakhs of rupees from 
Burma and the fact that more chetties have gone 
and are going away, makes one think tliat the money 
market is going to become tighter. Singapore which 
is not under the control of India, but directly under 
the British Government, introduced income-tax 
during the Great War owing to shortage of money, 
but discontinued these taxes when tlic war was over. 
Then again customs duties being lower than in Burma, 
gave relief to the people in several respects. 

The Milch Cow. 

Burma may therefore be likened to a milch cow 
and the Central Board of Revenue in India to a clever 
Indian milkman. For several years past, the Indian 
milkman milked Rs. 1,000 lakhs worth of milk from 
the Burma milch cow, and fed his wife and children, 
the Indian people. As for the owner of the cow — 
the people of Burma, he feels no pit^' and wc do not 
ev'en have so much as a drop of milk on the tip of our 
tongues, and when we consider this, is that not a 
matter for regret ? It is only when wc separate the 
cow from the milkman that wc can free ourselves 
from poverty. I am sure that all nnll realise the 
advantages to be derived by the separation of Burma 
from India. At the worst, wc can make use of the 
1,000 lakhs for the various departments in Burma. 
We can spend more on education. As llie 
Thathamcda Tax and Capitation Tax amounted to 


only Rs. 100 lakhs, these can be totally abolished. 
We shall be able to get our goods cheaper by the 
reduction of customs duties, and wc can even raise 
a fund for work to get tlie continued glory of our 
religion. 

In conclusion, I beg that all patriots in Burma 
would with one voice ask the Simon Commission 
to separate Burma Itoiu India and grant to Burma 
Dominion Home Rule. 

S. The following agenda of the business before 
the meeting was then gone through. The speeches 
and the resolutions thereon, duly proposed and 
seconded and supported were all in Burmese, as 
briefly detailed below in English : 

The Agenda. 

1. That Burma shall be entirely and immediately 
separated from India and granted Dominion Home 
Rule. 

2. That all candidates who stood in ” B ” list of 
the tenth standard be admitted into the University 
of Rangoon. 

3. That private candidates be allowed to appear 
for the I. A. and B.A. examinations. 

4- To support and recommend the resolutions 
passed by the failed third grade plcadership 
candidates. 

5. That a Bill be introduced for regulating control 
of Sanghas (Hpong^'-ecs) and that Government be 
approached for the purpose. 

<5. To define the meaning of the word ” Burman.” 

7. TJiat a Committee be appointed to cany out 
the resolutions passed. 

8. That resolution 1 shall be sent to the Viceroy, 
the Simon Commission, the Governor of Burma and 
the Secretaiy of State for India. 

9. That meetings shall be held and encouragement 
be given for purposes of resolution 1 in all parts 
of Burma. 

10. To consider any other business. 


Plea for Separation of Burma from India. 

3. The first and most important resolution, viz., 
” That Burma shall be entirely and 
immediately separated from India and 
granted Dominion Home Rule,” 
was moved by U Mya U, F.R.G.S,, Barrister-at-law. 
Mandalay. He put forward a strong plea in Burmese 
for separation of Burma from India. The translation 
into English of what he said is : 

The memorable Declaration made on the 20th 
August, 1027, by the Sccrctarj'^ of State for India sets 
forth inter n/ia,that the policy of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment with which tlie Government of India are in 
complete accord, is tliat of increasing .association of 
Indians (and Barmans) in every branch of tl\c 
administration and the gradual development of India 
(and Burma) as a self-governing institution by 
progressive realization of responsible Government, 
as an integral part of the Britisli Empire ; Hint 
substantial steps in that direction would be taken 
as soon as possible ; that it is of the highest impor- 
tance as a preliminary to considering what these 
steps should be and that there should bo a free and 
informal interchange of opinion between those in 
authority at Home and in India and Burma. 

It is most significant that tlie war in wliich all the 
greatest nations of the world were involved was 
responsible for the memorable announcement afore- 
said by the British Parliament and new issues have 
been brought home to India and Burma, awakening 
a sense of nationalism stirring in tlic hearts of cvexy^- 
onc not only in India and Burma but the %vholc 
world ; and Burma shares this in common with all 
other lands. For the first time in the history of the 
Indian Empire, the Secretaiy' of State for India (the 
lUght Honourable Mr. Montagu) came out to 
India personally to receive from the people of India 
(and Burma) a statement of what Nvas stirring tlicn 
in their hearks. Delegates from Burma were sent 
out to Calcutta and thcr* were commissioned by tlie 
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Burmese people in general to ask for, among other 
things (1) the separation oi Burma from India ; 
that the status of Burma be raised and provision 
made for the establisinent of a Governor, High 
Court and University; (3) that the increasing 
demand for education be liberally met ; (4) tliat the 
larger share of administrative positions be giv^ 
to Burmans ; and (5) that a new scheme of Seli- 
Govemment be devised for Burma. After discussion 
and deliberation betiveen the people of India and 
Burma and those in authority at Home, the British 
Parliament was pleased to grant them (India and 
Burma) the present dyarchical form of Government. 

I may mention here that Burma was firstly omitted 
in the Joint Report of the Right Honourable Mr. 
ISIontagu, the Secretary of State for India, and Lord 
Chelmsford, the Viceroy, when dealing with the 
Government of India Bill. We have to thank the 
Burma Deputation, consisting of Messrs. U. Pu, U 
Ba Pe, and the late U Tun Shein, and U Them 
Maung, IVI.A,, LL.B., for having proceeded to 
England and secured, ivith the assistance of Mr. 
Bernard Houghton, I.C.S., retired, and some members 
of Parliament, equal Reforms for Burma with other 
Provinces of India. 

This form of Government has now been tried iti 
both the countries, and so far as Burma is concerned, 

I venture to say that it has only met \vith partial 
success. Hence the agitation for a further substantial 
measure of reforms by the people of Burma. The 
Indian Statutory Commission has now come out to 
gather first-hand information from us in accordance 
with the promise made by Parliament, and invited 
the submission of written statements touching the 
.structure and working of the existing constitution 
of British India including Burma, and returned to 
England. This Commission, when it comes back 
next cold season will, I hold, undoubtedly be the 
forerunner in shaping the destiny of the Burmese 
nation; and creation, therefore, of agitation against 
it will only have evil effects tantamount to political 
suicide by Burma. In my humble opinion, political 
leaders have a great responsibility to try to create 
a calm atmosphere at this psychological moment 
and make out a strong case for Burma before the 
Commission which represents the various parties in 
the British Parliament. 

I w'ould now beg to state my views. Wlien we 
speak of India and the Indians, Burma and its 
people are always included, because Burma is 
attached to the Indian Empire as a Province of 
India. History tells us that Burma became part of 
the Indian Empire through the political accident of 
its geographical position at the time of its annexation, 
because it was then found that Burma could not be 
directly and efficiently controlled from England, as 
India was nearer. It was therefore administered 
through the Indian Government as a matter of 
convenience. 

We Burmans, as a race, had our own kings con- 
tinuously before the advent of the British, for more 
than 1,000 years, and are proud of our own race as 
everjf nation has its racial pride. Lower Burma was 
annexed about eighty and Upper Burma forty years 
ago. We have one race (Burman), one language 
(Burmese), one religion (Buddhism), one ideal, and 
one. style of dress without any caste or distinction, 
while our manners and customs have remained free 
of diversity. Since the annexation there has been 
an inrush of non-Burmese races into our land. Out 
of a population of 18,000,000 people, there arc 3,f 00,000 
of foreign races, that is, 2,500,000 Indians and 
500,000 of all other races. Of this 3,000,000, let us 
assume that 2 , 000,000 have been absorbed into the 
Burmese nation by marriage, lawfully or otherwise, 
w*itli Burmese Buddhist women. The issues of such 
union could not ipso facto be pure Burmese, and the 
religious faith of such children would be non- 
Buddhist, as the children generally follow the religion 
of their fathers. Practically, we have now only 

10,000,000 who can be called Bunnans. This 
number includes the indigenous races of Burma, 


such as Shans, Karens and Kachins. So, within 
an average period of sixty years of British Rule in 
Burma, if Burma could possess 3.000,000 people of 
non-Burmese races professing non-Buddhist faith, 
what would be, by calculating arithmetically, the 
population of the non-Burmans in another 200 years ? 
It will, I dare say, become equal to tlie population 
of Burma at the advent of the British, when the 
number of foreigners was infinitesimally small. 
Every year, besides other foreign races, about four 
lakhs of people from the other side of the Bay of 
Bengal (India) come into Burma and return to their 
homes, carrying aw'ay with them large sums of 
money, leaving behind about 60,000 of their comrades. 
Fixing roughly at a nominal figure of Rs. 100 per head 
as the amount taken away by each of them, it comes 
to 34 , 000,000 rupees. To this must be added the 
sum of money taken away by other races jointly, 
wliicii could also not be less than 34,000,000. From 
this it will be seen that Burma is deprived of 

08.000. 000 rupees every year. 

Let us now- consider the economic problem of the 
country. It requires, every year, about twenty-five 
crorcs (250,000,000) to finance the cultivators lor 
cultivating their lands, as there is no State-aid 
system in Burma. The FTatukotta Chettiyar money- 
lenders from Southern India, come over here solely 
to lend money on interest, not at five or seven per 
cent, per annum, but from eighteen to sixty per cent, 
and even more than that in certain cases. These 
financiers also take away about two and a half crores, 

25.000. 000 as interest. These moneys are never 
spent in Burma but only in India. Again, the 
weekly remittance to such places from Burma by 
Indian wage earners (labourers, etc.), amounts to 
Rs. 100 lakhs per year. Now, what do we get in 
return from India for these large sums so . taken 
away ? Echo answ’ers w'hat ? Now I come to the 
question of Burma's revenue obtained in Burma. 
It amounts approximately to twenty-two crorcs of 
rupees (220,000,000). Our poor Burmese cultivators 
contribute largely towards it. Out of which eleven 
crores is the share that goes to India annually and 
340 lakhs arc spent in the maintenance of the North- 
Western Frontier of India. From this it will be seen 
that India takes Rs. 50 on every Rs. 100 of Burma s 
revenue. Burma needs a great deal of improvements 
in various branches of administration. Take 
Education, Irrigation, Communications, etc. These 
departments are simply starved. 

According to the legislatures established in Burma 
(and India) there are two kinds of subjects, i.e.. 
subjects normally to be dealt with by the Government 
of India, and provincial subjects, that is, subjects 
normally to be dealt %rith by the Government of 
Burma. Central subjects include matters of imperial 
as distinguished from provincial importance and 
matters in which uniformity throughout the Indian 
Empire is to be most desirable. The central subjects 
are chiefly foreign affairs, relations with Native 
States, the Public Debt, Currency, Shipping, Customs 
Patents, Designs, Copyrights, etc. Provincial 
subjects are again sub-divided into' Reserved and 
Transferred, the former being dealt with by the 
Governor-in-Council, the latter with tlie Governor 
acting with I^Iinisters. Amongst the Reserved 
subjects are included Irrigation, Land Revenue, 
Administration of Justice, Police and Prisons. 
Transferred subjects include Local Self-Government, 
l^Iedical Administration, Public Health, Education, 
Public Buildings and Roads, Agriculture, Forests, 
Fisheries, Excise, Co-operative Societies. This list 
is not exhaustive. 

Being a Burman interested in the welfare and 
progress of my countrymen, I have watched the rise 
and growth of political movements in Burma. In 
my humble opinion, unless Burma gets herself 
emancipated politically and financially, from the 
control of India proper, the Burmese nation can never 
hope to rise to the level now reached by other 
civilised nations of the world, and the very existence 
of the Burmans as a race would be threatened. 
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choked, and finally meet ■xvith extermination in the 
course of a few decades. If the Burmese race is 
gone, its beautiful religion must follow suit. Burma's 
position in the Indian Empire, looked at from any 
point of view and under any circumstances, is quite 
anomalous, bccatise it is cut of! by sea from the rest 
of India. And in matters of race, religion, language, 
ideals, manners, customs, we are quite different from 
the other provinces of India. 

The real objection raised by a certain section of the 
community against separation is based possibly on four 
main grounds : — Firstly, on a strategic point of ■view ; 
that is to say, we shall not be able to protect the 
long range of the North-Eastern Frontier, or in other 
words, we are not capable of defending our own 
country in case of attack. My answer to this is a 
total denial. Burma separated, ^vith all its culture 
and refinement, wealth, actual and potential, and 
Avith overflowing revenues, is be 3 ’ond all manner of 
doubt capable of managing her oum affairs quite 
happiU' and efficiently in every respect. NVe are 
not afraid of any attack by our neighbours or by any 
other power. Because, though Burma does not 
possess a defence force and regular army of soldiers 
of her own, there is nothing to prevent the formation 
of a Burmese arm}' ; and further, we may boldly 
and confidently look to the mighty British Empire 
when we want any kind of assistance. 

It is also a matter of Imperial concern affecting 
the British interests in no small measure. Neither 
Britain nor BXiy part of her vast Empire will remain 
indifferent, even if help is not sought for by Burma 
in her hour of trial. Othervnse, the definitions of 
''Imperial Idea" and "Commonwealth of Nations 
within tine British Empire " would be meaningless. 
Look at the last great \s'ar as an example which 
has caused the Great Powers to enunciate the 
principle of self-determination. This principle was 
to be applied not only to small European nations 
such as the Belgians and the Jugo Slavs, but it 
should be applied to Burinans as well, however small 
they arc as a nation in Asia. I would therefore 
emphatically say that all other Dominions %vithin 
the British Empire are bound to give a helping hand 
to Burma whcn nccessar}'. If Burma, as a separate 
unit of the British Empire, were in danger of being 
invaded, I do not for a moment imagine that India 
herself would remain neutral. With the advent of 
Aeroplanes, Imperial Airu’ays. etc., and the Singapore 
Naval Ba.se as an accomplished fact, there would be 
nothing to be afraid of, should such an attack 
materialise. If we are allowed to make use of our 
Revenues from our country only, wc could hire 
trained militarj' officers to give us training in all 
branches of defence. And in tlic course of twenty 
years, we shall have a regular defence arm}' of 
Burmese soldiers led by British Officers. If anyone 
wants to luiow the real character of a Burman, let 
him kindly look at our history. He will find that 
we Burmans were once upon a time a nation of 
soldiers, and that there was a Burmese Empire under 
the Burmese Kings. It is an admitted fact that 
untrained people of whatever race are not capable 
of ^vithstanding the attack of organized and 
disciplined forces. The training and dev'elopment 
speaks for itself. An opportunity is all tliat is 
needed to prove the contrar}'. In the last world- 
struggle, it is a known fact that we Burmans partici- 
pated by contributing men and money for the 
maintenance of liberty and peace in Europe, and 
notwithstanding the proverbial reproach of back- 
wardness attached to the Province, wc have 
unflincliingly gone out to help with our lives and 
property and share in the sacrifice without which 
no war has yet been won. What does it .show ? 
It shows that we are a fit nation to be associated as 
a member within the British Empire. 

Secondly, some of our brethren have been 
labouring under the fear that Burma will be con^’crtcd 
into a Crown Colony. Tliis apprehension cannot be 
brushed aside altogether as a mistaken idea. There 
is something in it. But, in my humble opinion. 


the prcf«ent form of Go\*cminent is already far more 
advanced than that of a Crown-Colonial Government 
and I do not think that our benign Government would 
be so inhuman a.s to make us march backwards, having 
already given us equal status with India. 

President Wilson, and Mr. IJoyd George, our late 
Premier, have dearly defined the principle of self- 
determination. Mr. Lloyd George then stated in 
immistakable terms that sucli a principle was to be 
applied not only to small European nations, but that 
it should be applied to other small nations also. 
These statements, when made by such rcsjjonsible 
statesmen, filled the hearts of all small nations like 
Burma with hope for the future, and they were 
delighted to sec that the angle of v’ision in the world 
politics had, after all, changed for the better, that 
the political rights of the people of small nations 
would henceforth be respected and that their 
legitimate hopes and aspirations wovild be fulfilled. 
Further, the American Government had not been 
slow in granting self-government to the Philippinos, 
who are one of the small nations under their regime, 
in fulfilment of their solemn dcclaraticm, althoxigh 
tlicir tutelage under tlie .American Government was 
not so long as the Bvirmans have been under the 
British. It was only the other day that Sir Hugh 
Clifford, Governor of Singapore, before relinquishing 
his gubernatorial office in Ceylon, most unmistakably 
explained his view to the Legislative Council that 
the policy of His Majesty's Government is not to go 
back. Since Sir Hugh's departure for Malaya, 
Lord Donoughniore, President of the Ceylon Com- 
mission. expressed the same view. For my part, 
however, I would like to take, so to speak, the 
lesser of the two evils, if there be any. 

There seems to be some misconception in the minds 
of some of my brethren and others as to the exact 
significations of the terms : Colony and Crown Colony 
and various types of Colonial forms of Government. 
I may be permitted to say here that a Colony has 
been defined to be any part of His Majesty's 
Dominions cxxlusive of the British Islc.s and British 
India. In a Crown Colony there is no rcpre.«tcntati%’c 
Government. There are two groups of these Colonics ; 

(1) Those in which the CrosNTi has tlic solo power 
of legislation, which it exercises through a Go\’cmor, 
Commissioner, or President alone, o.g., Gibraltar, 
St. Helena, Labuan, Ashanti, and Basutoland. 

(2) Those in wliich the Cromi has the control of 
legislation, which it exercises through a Governor 
or Administrator assisted by Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils, conaposed of cx-officio or official, 
or partly official and partly nominated mcinbcr.s, 
the Crown reserving the right of veto, c.g,, Hong 
Kong. Trinidad, Windward Islands, Seychelles, 
Straits Settlements, etc. (N.B. — There arc no 
elected members in either council). 

(;j) A third type of Colonial Government comprises 
those to which a representative legislature lias been 
granted, but the public officers arc under the control 
of, and responsible to, the Crown acting through the 
Colonial Secretar}' (i.e. responsible Government has 
not been granted). The executive is composed of a 
Governor and a Council appointed by the Crown, 
containing some e.v-officio or official members. As 
regards the legislature in three Colonics (Bahamas, 
Barbadoes and Bermuda) there are two Chambers : 
a Legislative Council nominated by the Crown, and 
an elected l,egislativc Assembly ; in the others (c.g. 
British Guiana, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Ceylon, 
etc.) there is one Legislative Chamber only, com- 
posed partly of members nominated by the Crown 
or of cx-officio or official members and partly of 
elected members. 

(4) The fourth and Iasi group, consisting of Canada. 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and New- 
foundland have full Responsible Covernmeni. i.e.. the 
chief public officers or ministers arc responsible 
as in England, primarily to the Local Lcgislatuic. 
There is thus a great difference between the two 
types of CrowTi Colonies on the one luand, and the 
two types of Self-Governing Colonies on the other. 
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Wc arc now clamouring for the fourth form of 
Colonial Government, such as Canada, Ansiralia 
and South Africa, with a full responsible government. 
As regards this claim, whether wc are a fit nation 
for self-government or otherwise, the observations 
made about ten years ago by some responsible 
Statesmen, Members of Parliament and others, will 
be of interest. 

Sir Frederic Fryer the first Lieutenant-Governor 
of Burma, has said: “I consider that Burma is 
quite as fit for responsible government as India, 
and Burmans are not, in religion, race or habits, 
in any way identical with Indians. And writing 
to the" London Tunes, he expressed again that “ the 
Burmans are fitter for local self-government than are 
the Indians of the agricultural classes. The women 
of Burma are quite capable of exercising the vote. 
The loyalty of Burma during the war has been most 
conspicuous, and when I recollect the disturbed state 
of the country when I first went there in 1880, I 
cannot but wonder at the rapidity with which our 
Government has overcome the antagonism to it 
which certainly prevailed in the early years after 
the annexation and which existed not only in Upper 
but also in Lower Burma. 

" It speaks volumes for our system of Government 
that such a transformation should be worked so 
quickly, and that our enemies of early days should 
be converted into our firm friends and supporters. 
The Burmans arc a very proud people and have no 
mean opinion of themselves, considering themselves 
vastly superior to Indians, and I am firmly convinced 
that in no circumstances would they allow themselves 
to be ruled by Indians if they could help it.'' 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White, a former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, and author of a Civil Servant in 
Burma, says that ** If India is fit to enjoy reforms 
in the direction of responsible government, a point 
on which I express no opinion, I think that Burma 
is probably better fitted to do so." 

SivReginaldCraddock, anotherLieutenant-Govemor 
of Burma, though an alarmist on the point of self- 
government, has remarked " that there are certain 
elements in the Burmese people which are very 
suitable for a popular form of government ; that in 
Primary Education, Burma is more advanced than 
India ; that in the general level of intelligence amongst 
the masses, Burma is able to hold its own and more 
in any contrast with many advantages notably in 
respect of conditions which favour development on 
democratic lines ; that Burma has some sort of 
elective system, which is by no means unknown in 
Burma, and there has been no extremist party of 
young Burmans, no unbridled and defamatory press, 
no signs of unrest amongst Burmese students and 
not even the slightest suspicion of anarchy." 

He further said that " Burma is free from those 
acute religious dissensions, which militate against 
the co-operation of men of different creeds. 
Toleration of the scruples and prejudices of others 
is a ruling tenet in her religion. There is an entire 
absence^ of caste and no marked cleavages of special 
distinction or occupation exists. The man of 
humble birth has in Burma alw'ays been able to rise 
as high as ability and education might carry him. 
Tlie emancipated condition of the Burmese women 
conspicuously distinguishes Burma from India, and 
though sccondar 3 ^ education may be backward, 
nowhere in India has primary education reached so 
high a stage of development. And among the 
indigenous races, as distinct from the immigrants 
from China or India, the extremes both of wealth 
and poverty are far less marked than in any Indian 
Province." 

Again on August 2nd, 1919, he said "there are 

features in the social system of Burma which mark it 

out as prima facie a more promising soil for the 
mtroduction of electoral institutions than can be 
found in India. The widely diffused primary 
eauration already mentioned, the emancipated 
condition of women, the freedom from violent 
religious autipatiiies, the great tolerance of the 


Buddhist religion, the absence of landed aristocracy, 
of caste distinction, and of hereditary occupations, 
all these are factors w’hich tell strongly in favour 
of the ultimate success of democratic institutions. 
The great development of Co-operative Credit 
Societies and that of allied associations is the 
strongest proof that the organisation of local self- 
government in rural Burma has been most unduly 
deferred, and is one of the most pressing ones of our 
administration. ' ' 

Sir George Scott, a high authority in Burma, in 
reference to Burma being left out of the Government 
of India Bill and placed on the same level with 
Baluchistan arid the North-West frontier Province, 
observed that " to bracket Burma with Baluchistan 
and the North-West Province — the most literate 
■with the most illiterate Provinces — is simply ridicu- 
lous, and is in entire agreement with the Burmans 
being different as to race, religion, caste, national 
feeling and loyalty." 

In the discussions that took place in 1919 in the 
House of Commons on the Government of India Bill, 
Colonel Wedgwood, moving an amendment, said 
that " he sincerely hoped that the amendment will 
be carried and that the Labour Party should at least 
secure a definite water-tight pledge that a Bill 
guaranteeing Burma a full measure of freedom as is 
proposed for India, shall be passed during the next 
sessions of Parliament. The Burmese are the most 
educated people of all India and should he granted 
freedom to control their oivn destiny.” He ftrtkcr 
saw no reason why Burma should not he granted 
independently Dominion status, and observed that 
" the temptation naturally is when people do not 
make any complaint, to give them much less than is 
given to those who do complain. I do not want 
that to happen in this case, and we want the Burmese 
to understand, when they get their Constitution, 
that although they have not made any great demon- 
stration on the subject, we shall realise that they arc 
every bit as advanced as the rest of the people of 
India. In fact, they are even better educated in 
some respects, and we believe that their standard 
of treatment of women is better in Burma than in 
India. Wc want the Burmese people to believe that 
they are being treated on aji equality with the rest 
of the British Empire. This is all the more im- 
portant because people are so apt to contrast our 
Government of Burma with the American Govern- 
ment of the Philippines where they have been given 
self-government, and it is rather a slur upon the 
reputation of the British Empire that we had gone 
more slowly than the Americans in emancipating 
similar races. I hope we shall get a definite assurance 
that a Bill will be introduced for Burma in the next 
session of Parliament giving powers and no less 
advance than are given to the Indian Provinces." 

Captain Ormsby^Gore, in defence of the Secretary 
of State for India, said : " I do not think that wc 
should have Burmese in the Council of State for 
India. I want Burma to be kept as a separate 
entity ; Burma is one of the leading Buddhist 
nations in the world and they are a very attractive 
people. I think we are all at one in our determination 
to see that Burma gets its place in the sun." 

Mr. Montagu, the late Secretary of State for India, 
remarked that Burma does not wush to be left to the 
tender mercies either of the Secretary of State, the 
Govemraont of India, or the Local Govcminent, 
and agreed that Burma is not India, and that Burma 
must get an analogous grant of self-government 
subject to differences in the local conditions of 
Burma. Its literal attainments are greater than any 
other provinces." 

We understand the meaning of the political catch- 
ward " Responsible Government," so did our Burmese 
lUngs, who had actually tried this principle. The 
Burmese Kings conquered Siam, Assam, Manipur, 
Shan States, etc., and granted them self-government 
within the Burmese Empire. More than that, some 
section of the Burmese people are endowed with the 
spirit of Republican form of government. For 
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instance, I beg to refer to Sagaing Hills in Upper 
Burma, where nearly 5,000 to 0,000 Buddhist monks 
and nuns are still exhibiting tliat spirit. They have 
tlieir own ways of management. They are all pure 
Burmese, inhabiting the Iiills peacefully and 
harmoniously, and have been so for many years, 
from a period before the adveiit of the British 
without in the least giving cause for interference by 
the administrative authority. It wU thus be 
manifest that there was a Burmese Empire before 
the British came here. We arc Burmese Buddliists ; 
Burma is the land of Burmese Buddhists ; Buddhism 
is a living faith, inculcating tolerance, brotherhood, 
equality, democracy, self-responsibility and universal 
peace. The tlurty-cight Rules of happiness or the 
Sacred Precepts called " Mangala Sutta *’ have been 
well imprinted in our heart of hearts and wc have 
been putting them into execution. These golden 
rules were even taught when we were young, in 
schools recognised by the British Government. 
They are : — 

(1) Not to associate with the wicked ; 

■ (2) To be always in the company of the 
learned and wise ; 

(3) To honour those to whom honour is due ; 

(4) To dwell in a suitable place and adapt one’s 

self to satisfy all common wants of life ; 

(5) To have in store some merit acquired in 

former existences ; 

(G) To have in one's own heart right desires, 
esche-wing evil ; 

(7) To possess thorough and comprehensive 

Imowledge of the world ; 

(8) To acquire knowledge of arts and sciences 

w'hich are free from sin ; 

(0) To learn the laws of “ Vinya ” or the rules 
of conduct for the monks ; 

(10) To speak well chosen w'ords : 

(11) To support father and mother •with proper 

sustenance ; 

(] 2) To cherish and maintain wife and children ; 

(13) To follow peaceful calling, i.e,, trade, business 

or occupation ; 

(14) To practise charity ; 

(16) To live a life of righteousness ; 

(1C) To render help to relatives ; 

(17) To do things which are free from sin ; 

(18) To shun that which is sinful ; 

(19) To particularly avoid bad deeds ; 

(20) To abstain from all intoxicating drink ; 

(21) Not to fail to practise meritorious works ; 

(22) To show the respect to whom it is due, such 

as teachers, parents and 'the three precious 
gems, e.g. Buddha, Dharma andSangha; 

(23) To humble one’s self before all ; 

(24) To be readily contented ; 

(25) To feel particularly grateful for one’s 

benefactors ; 

(26) To hear the preaching of law from time to 

time ; 

(27) To possess ■virtue of patience ; 

(28) To readily "take to heart the admonition of 

■tlie learned and ■Nvise ; 

(29) To pay visits to monks (J?a/ja«s) and 

Brahmans ; k 

(30) To discuss and investigate the religious laws 

at proper times ; 

(31) To practise penances ; 

(32) To practise chasti'ty ; 

(33) To Icnow and discern tlie Four Noble Truths ; 

(34) To meditate on the happ 3 '’ repose of Nirvana ; 

(35) To keep one’s mind tranquil as that of an 

Alirahat whose mind, though in the midst 
of the eight changes and chances of life, 
does not shake, e.g., abundance and \vant, 
censure and praise; joy and distress, 
populari'ty and abandonment ; 

(3G) Not to have anj* anxietj* or fear ; 

- (37) To be free from the dark mist of avaricious- 
ncss ; 

(38) To be indifferent to any danger or suGcring ; 

(N.B. — These four rare virtues, numbers 35, 36, 


37 and 38, are attainable onlj* Ahmliats and not 
by any men). 

By reason of the religious principles thus inculcated . 
violent agitation has been ndraitlodlj’ absent in 
Burma though Burma has been agitating for Home 
Rule vcT}’ acutcU’* a-nd intelligently for some time 
past. It has been said that the difficulties in the way 
of Responsible Government in India rc.st veta’ 
largely on matters of caste, language and religion ; 
but cvcrj’bodj' must admit that wc have no caste, 
and that wc have one language, one race and one 
religion. Our women in Burma occupy a ver^' high 
status. Tlicy get Municipal Franchises and can vote 
for the election of Headmen in the rural districts. 
Tlicy have tlie control of the purse in the family. 
Sir John Gu 5 '’ Rutledge, the Chief Justice of Burma 
expressed an opinion in a reported case, Indian Law 
Reports, Rangoon Scries, Vol. 5, pages 400—119, that 
" there is no countrj’^ where the principle of cqualitj' 
of tlie sexes has been carried further than in Burma 
in matters of inheritance and devolution of property’.” 

Burma is the largest Province in tlie Indian 
Empire. It has an area of over 230,000 square 
miles and a population of ncarlj* 13,000,000, out of 
which over 10,000,000 profess Buddhism. Take the 
case of Burroan Officers, present or past, placed in 
responsible appointments. Judicial or Administrative. 
They have not only been found fit but some of them, 
have even excelled in some respects. Our Burma 
University is also supplying numbers of well educated 
young men and women for services i^n various 
branches of public and private life. The future, 
therefore, before us beams bright. 

T/iiVrf/y, that Burma is part and pared of the 
Indian Empire, and that whatever pri\'ilegcs arc 
granted to the Indians, the same rights will be 
extended to Burma. Therefore, we would simply 
look on to India until such time as we deem fit and 
desirable to ask for separation. Against this reason, 
I may refer to the Skeen Commi-ttcc’s report on 
Tndianization of the Army. Burma was entirely 
left out in tlie cold from it. The way is open for 
Indians only and not to the Burman.s to enter the new 
branches of the Army and The object wc 

seek to achieve is to fit ns, Burmans, to undertake 
the defence of our country and frontiers. Much 
encouragement hus been given to the Indians to 
form and officer a corps. I again say that Burma, 
not being England's pet spoilt child, has been left 
out in the cold. Some Indian Army students liavc 
been sent back from Sandhurst because they could 
not follow the lectures given in English ; but poor 
Burma was not even asked to try. India has all 
along looked for herself, and in the case of the Army 
and Navy, Burma has not even been asked to play the 
part of a Cinderella. No help towards forming a 
National Army has been extended to Burma. The 
answer is not far to seek. '* India and Burma for the 
Indians ” appears to be the game. Even though nothing 
has been done and no favour shown in this connection, 
there is no substantial reason why wc should wait for 
the crumbs to be swept off the table, considering 
that history- bears witness to the fact wc have the 
martial spirit, the manhood and heaps of it to form 
a National Army, Wc want a live National Army 
being trained by British Officers with the right for 
promotion when considered fit. The proce.ss of 
development will naturally be contingent on success 
achieved in the various stages of experiment. There 
is no difference of nationality in Burma, so there l.s 
no reason to look for disadvantages of difference in 
language and general knowledge. It is tlie duty of 
the Government to sec that the agitation in India 
does not usurp the rights of the weak. Otheia^'iso, 
the fundamental principle of the British Government 
to protect the rights of small nations would have no 
meaning. 

The Skeen Report, it is clear, means that Burma 
should be, and will be under the military control of 
Indian Officers. Is it politic ; is it in the interest of 
the Empire ; is it just and is it fair to deny u.s our 
natural rights ? Will the British Government, that 
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has always stood out as the champion of liberty, 
justice and fair play, deprive us of a nation's rights 
and wishes ? Can any Government secure a con- 
tented people when the people are discontented ? 
I can assure you that a scU-governing, contented 
and prosperous Burma will be an asset in the East 
rather than any that you have under any foreign 
element. 

I may here point out Burma is, according to a 
former Lieutenant-Governor, the richest undeveloped 
Province in the Indian Empire. She produces large 
quantities of rice, beans, oil seeds and other cereals, 
timber, cotton, cutch, rubber, hides, tungsten, 
silver, lead, petroleum and many other valuable 
products. Now, for the salce of argument, if India 
gets Home Rule with Dominion Status such as that 
of Canada or Australia, what would be the Scheme 
of Reforms or Constitution for Burma ? There will 
be the following main heads : — 

(1) Provincial Legislative Council. 

(2) Provincial Government. 

(3) Imperial Legislative Council. 

(4) Government of India. 

(5) The Secretary of State in Council. 

{0) Matters concerning India and the Empire. 

(7) Military and other matters. 

Take item No. 4, the Government of India. The 
Governor-General of India will be the head, and 
assisted by an Executive Council. Stretching the 
point as far as possible, how many Burmans will 
there be in such a Council ^ In my opinion, there 
will possibly be one or none at all. Take again 
item No. 3, Imperial Legislative Council. The 
strength of the Council may be 120 or 150. How 
many seats will be allotted to Burma ? India proper 
possesses 350,000,000 souls and Burma 13 , 000,000 : 
350 divided by thirteen gives a dividend of twenty- 
seven, that is to say, to everj^ twenty-seven Indian 
Councillors, there will be one Burman Councillor. 
The number of members of the Council ivill be based 
upon the population. Say if Burma can .send 
thirteen candidates to represent its cause, the other 
provinces of India will jointly sent 360 candidates. 
Could anyone then say that J^urma will ever have a 
majority in the Council ? WTiat will then be our 
position ? Could any of our resolutions be carri^ 
through ? Will Burma get the majority of the 
votes ? Again, in the veiy' near future a Privy 
Council will be established in India. I Imve grave 
doubts if Burma will be called upon to take an 
active part in it. At present Burma is the hunting 
ground for the non-Burmese races as the land is 
flowing with milk and honey, and a safe bank for the 
Goyeniment of India for the purposes of revenue. 
This IS quite evident from the statements shown 
above. Take again ike case of holding important 
afntmstrativc appointments. Will the Government 
of India allow the majority of Burmans to have a 
free hand in the matter of important administrative 
appointments in their own land? I should think 
not. The Indian Parliament will say that the 
popular song of '■ Burma for Barmans ” should not 
oc sung now. The true song must be Burma for 
the most capable, whatever be their nationality 
caste or creed rvithin British India. All things being 
equal, take a Burman, but for efficiency’s sake 
don t pretOTd that al! things are equal, merely to 
choose a Burman. Indians have piayed a great 
part in the development of Burma. It is a matter 
m which uniformity throughout the Indian Empire 
IS moat desirable.” The Burmans then will be 
kicked out in their own soil. Who will be controlling 
Customs, Post, Tiiegraph, Sait, Opium, Railways, 
Armj and havy. Excise, Income-tax, Accounts. 

Wh Police, Military 

Police etc. ? \\ ,11 Busmans migrate to other Provinces 
purpose? Isay that they will 
not and they cannot. In the first place if they 
°ther parts of the Indian Empir^ 
they have to loam the respective languaetS of 
Urdu, Arabic, Tamil® Telugu 
Hindi, Bengali, Hindustani, and a score of other ' 


languages, in order to enable them to take up the 
appointments thereat. It is an impossible task. 
In the .second place, the Burmans and especially 
their families will not reconcile themselves to the 
new conditions that will be placed upon them, owing 
to divergence of customs, religion, languages, mode 
of living and a score of other diversities, such as 
caste, etc. They will simply be an outcast in those 
places. Again, what about the revenues derived 
in Burma from the sources of Customs. Post, 
Telegraph, Salt, Railwaj’s and other so-called 
subjects ot Imperial concern. Will the Self-governing 
Institutions of India allow Burma to spend its own 
revenue in its own place ? For tlie above reasons 
T would pluck up my courage of conviction and say 
that the grip on Burma by India will be very much 
more tightened than at present when India gets Home 
Rule. It is quite natural for India to do so, because it 
cannot risk the loss of such a rich Province like Burma, 
Fourthly, some say that it cost a great deal of 
money to the Indian Government when Burma was 
annexed, and therefore Burma must still continue 
to be a Province of the Indian Empire, This reason 
is not tenable at all at the present age of civilisation. 
The mere lact of indebtedness, though I do not 
believe that now it is so, will not give ,-iny right to 
India to keep us in, bondage all the time. 

Separated Burma will give Buddhist Coilegc.s 
and schools, controlled in some respects by some of 
our venerable and respected monks of the countrj'. 
Separated Burma will give abundant food for the 
ambitious people of Burma, many new ways and 
means of earning in the land, of trading in the 
produce of the land, and of finding food and money 
for the hungry millions. Separated Burma will be 
able to introduce a Military Training Act for the 
Burmese race, an Immigration Act, a Foreigners' 
Marriage Validity Act, Compulsory Education Act 
State-aid Industrit^l Act, an Agricultural Act, a 
Commercial Act, Technical and Foreign Education 
Act and a score of other Acts necessarj'’ for the good 
of the country. Separated Burma vdU have fiscal 
control of its revenue derived in the country. In a 
free and separated Burma, the Burmese race will 
l^ome a unit among the other races within the great 
British Empire capable of developing the country 
to suit their own natural talents and requirements, 
wiUiout any prejudice to the interests of the Empire. 
AH the words and phrases contained in the various 
laws of the country, particularly in Codes of 
1 rondure, such as in choosing a Juiy and an Asses.sor 
lor trial of Indian British subjects will have to be 
altered m the case of the Burman British subjects. 
For the present, aJf the general laws passed by the 
Government of India are applicable to Burma 
We Burmans are tacitly and unknowingly included 
T IS concerned, within the definition 

ot Indian, What does it lead to and what will be 
™ the near future ? Being 
politicaUy part and parcel of India, Burma and ite 
people are not properly known to the British public. 

the , cause of it ? Because Burma is 
not taken as a separate unit within the British 
Empire. Sympathy with the British public and 
Parliament for Burma is therefore absent. Whenever 
It IS said that we are Burmans the British public 
™ns a'vay.'vith the idea that we hail from Beriiiidas. 
an island m the Atlantic Ocean. I myself had the 
cxpcnence of having to explain to Lords Dunboyne 
are Burmans belonging to 
which, through no fault of 
n?.' r" to tlie Indian Empire. 

This took place when I had the honour of being 

atSt "Ta P T the King-Emperor’s Levee! 

at St. James Palace, on the 21st June. 1 009. Separated 

? self-governing Dominion and a 
robber of the British Empire. Burma with its 
mm race as at present, is like a great vessel pro- 

nSt‘the°nnn moving 

past the non-Burman spectators while they watch 

a mountainous wave 
dashes straight against the bow and she seems to be 
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drifting backward ; at another time, the troubled 
water buffets her side and makes her swer\’c ; then 
there is a respite and the good ship forges ahead and 
thus, now set back, now recovered. But she goes 
on determined and unyielding until she reaches her 
destination, i.e., Self-Governing Burma as an integral 
part of the mighty British Empire. 

Those who have been observing her closely know 
perfectly well that Sepnraiiott luaiiia is within the 
heart of almost every Burman as she has all these 
years been under the heel of India, which has treated 
her as a milch cow. The Burmese people are only 
choosing time.‘ This is now the moment to adopt 
the measure, this is the opportunity to make the 
demand as I consider that the arrival of the Com- 
mission in India and Burma is an occasion of no 
ordinary ' significance, not merely because of its 
undertaking with the traditions of ancient polity but 
because of the opportunity’ which it gives to all of us 
to meet the leading men of the EngUshBarand British 
Parliament, and to ventilate our views in manipu- 
lating the affairs of our country, because I consider 
that it brings with it sympathy, friendliness, 
conciliation and hope, and there is every reason to 
predict that in this Commission lies Burma’s salvation, 
and because I have faith in the British Parliament. 
Take the case of removing the Fort on the Shwedagon 
Pagoda, Rangoon, Burma. It was the British 
Parliament which granted our request. 

Some of my brethren in Burma have decided not 
to co-operate with the Commission. In this respect 
I beg to differ from them with their views, because 
in my humble opinion, that though the Commission 
can be boycotted now, yet their recommendations 
and decisions will entirely influence the British 
Parliament to put them on the Statute Book to 
become laws of the country’. When they become 
laws, we cannot boycott the said laws then. If we 
fail to take this golden opportunity, \s’e shall be 
lost for ever as a Burmese nation within the British 
Empire. Our claim should not be put off with 
” ifs,” *' buts," and such needless phrases. They 
are only an eyewash of which we arc tired. Our 
motto should be “ save (he Burtnese nation first 
{from being drowned in the flood of non~Burmesc 
races) and with it, its beautiful religion,” and then 
agitate for any form of government we want. It 
must be understood that by the mere fact of political 
separation we do not mean that non-Burman races 
will have to go away’ from this country. Wc only 
want to protect our omi race and the religion we 
profess, and wc should also have a far larger share 
in its management. The rapid advancement by the 
Self-governing Colonies is to be attributed ,to the 
absence of communalism and the Laws made from 
time to time for the restriction of immigration. 

As properly remarked by Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford, Burma is not India. Burma is not that 
caste-ridden India with all its communal dissensions 
and religious feuds. The Declaration of 1917 is 
bcy’ond a question for the protection of the minorities 
in the neighbouring country, India, and whatever 
inconvenience our Legislature may have experienced 
in the matter of communalism it must be ascribed 
to India, for no cause other than the legal fiction 
that Burma is a Province of India. It cannot be 
denied that the state of affairs in Burma has been 
such by the continual infliix of people from otljer 
countries, and claiming to be domiciled Biirmans, 
there is hardly left any’ scope for the development 
of tlic country’ by’ the Biirmans themselv'cs. Burma 
separated from India could have her own laws for 
the restriction of immigration. But so long as she 
remains tied to the apron strings of India such a 
procedure would be out of the question. We have 
already colonies of people from neighbouring and 
other countries calling themselves domiciled Burmans 
and claiming representation in the Council. 

But the influx will go on for ever, as it has been 
allowed with impunity for the last few decades, if 
not stopped in time by*- legislation. If Australia, 
South Africa, Canada, Kew’ Zealand, etc., and even 


the United States of .America could make their own 
laws to gov’cm immigration, there is no reason 
whatever why Burma should not enjoy that right 
and take all steps necessary for the development of 
the country'. 

But the preliminary step is Separation from India. 

Therefore, ad\'anco Burma ; be strong and have 
the moral courage to speak out your own mind.” 

This was seconded by' Say'a Scin and U Mg. Gycc 
(Tadaywa) and supported by ^Ir. George H. Mnnro, 
Chairman, British Burman Association, in Burmese. 

" In supporting the resolution wholeheartedly on 
behalf of the descendants bom of Britishers and 
brought up and domiciled in Burma, he drew attention 
to what happens in the forests in the Salween Hill 
Tracts, where, w'hcn the bamboo flowers and bamboo 
seeds drop, my’riads of rodents sw'arm out of the 
ground and increase with, one may’ say*, lightning 
speed and overrun the hills and dales devouring the 
crops and everything green, causing ruin and 
star\’ation to the peoples of the Hills, and strikingly 
pointed out that continued connection with India 
would mean ruin and star\’ation to the Burmese 
people because the Indians were abnormally’ increasing 
in Burma by’ peaceful penetration, and what with their 
low standard of civilization in matters of social life and 
ideals and outlook so opposed to those of the Burmese 
people, what with the very' meagre and frugal 
sty’le of living of the mass of those coming here to 
earn a livelihood they’ arc unable to obtain in India, 
what with their caste system so repugnant to the 
Burmese people and all combined resulting m slow 
but sure deterioration in the manners of Uic Burmese 
and practically ruining the Burmese accustomed to 
a much higher style of living, and unable to work on 
the low wages the Indians can afford to work for 
and thrive and undersell the Burmese who have been 
gradually’ but surely and steadily losing their lands 
and houses to these Indians in the towns and their 
culturable garden lands and paddy fields in the 
districts. Arc not all these deplorable rcsult.s 
staring the Burmese people in tlic face ? 

The Indians iu the Central Legislatures of India 
have already more than once taken action to press 
for a railway’ connection to Burma What would 
happen when Indian pressure in Uie C'cntral Legisla- 
tures has the effect of compelling the Indian Bailway’ 
Board to connect India with Burma by’ rail ? 

Matters arc very' bad for Burma on account of 
this continued undesirable and unnatural con- 
nection with India but when a Railway’ line is made, 
would not the Indians come pouring in like a stream 
of water and flood the Burmese people out of their 
hcartlis and homes ? Would not the Indians then 
like the rats in the Salween Hills cause ruin and 
starvation to the Burmese people ? Can a few 
Burmese Members of the I-cgislative AssemVffy 
and of the Council of State prevent the carry'ing out 
of a Railway' connection resolution ? Would that 
not be the sounding of the death-knell of tlic Burmese 
Nation and would not that swamp them out in their 
own country’ ? 

WTiat then must we Burmans do to prevent such 
a catastrophe ? The only thing that can and will 
prevent it and save them is immediate and thoroughly' 
complete separation of Burma from India. Nothing 
else can give Burma a place in the sun. 

It was a sorry' mistake the Second Burmese Deputa- 
tion made in England in 1920 by slacking tlie clemantl 
for Separation after the Viceroy', Lord Chelmsford 
and the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Edwin 
Montagu had been interviewed by’ the Dclcg.'ition 
for Separation and for Reforms that went to Calcutta 
in December, 1017, and again in 1020 when in 
England they’ unfortunately listened to the advice 
of an Indian, a co-opted member. Dr. P. J. Mehta. 
M.D., Barrister-at-Iaw, and of a retired Indian 
ch’ilian, Mr. Bernard Houghton, to ask for one 
thing at a time, that is. to ask for only Dyarchy 
** analogous ” to that giv’cn to the Major Provinces 
of India, and then later on. to ask for Separation, 
the main thing that really’ matters. 
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It is eight years since then, and there is no 
Separation as yet. I urged in 1922, in the columns 
of the Rangoon Gazette to bring about this Separa- 
tion so vital to the life of Burma, by 192C, and 
Dominion Home Rule, by 1929. 'V^'hy have we not 
got Separation yet ? Because wc the Burmese people 
have not made a strong and insistent demand for 
Separation in 1919 and 1920 while our Representa- 
tives were on Deputation in England. 

But why has this happened ? Because some of 
our leaders, like Tharrawaddy Pu, have, 

apparently, short memories and, thoiigh a Home Ruler, 
has been charmed by Indian Sirens. He, as well 
as U Tok Kyi, m.l.a., now prefer Indian Home 
Rule, i.e., Swaraj, to Burmese Home Rule. They 
and their Swarjist followers like U Paw Tun, a.t.m., 
have been so lulled to not only inactivity 
for the liberation of Burma from the Indian yoke, 
but they are now opposing us instead of joining 
forces to insist on ivivicdiaie Dominion Home Rule, 
because they are trusting Indian Swarajists and 
Indian Congresswallas like ^Ir. Tyabjee, m.l.c., 
who coax them and tell them to wait till India gets 
Dominion Home Rule ! 

Just fancy the}' do not want Home Rule for 
Burmania but are happy to see her in fetters under 
the feet of India and to be content to see her play the 
Cinderella in the Kitchen of India ! Oh t what shame 
to treat beautiful Burmania so ! 

The British Prince has sent seven Ambassadors 
headed by Sir John Simon who will be coming to 
Burma by January 1020, to make Burmania try on 
the fairy glass slippers of her fairy God-mother that 
she may wed the British Prince and become a Princess, 
and be an equal partner in the British Commonwealth 
but tliese Home Rulers and Swarajists are trying to 
prevent her from meeting the Seven British Am- 
bassadors, that she may not be made a Princess in 
her own right. Cinderella's Indian sisters are fooling 
the Burmese Home Rulers-cum Swarajist National 
Parliamentarj’' Organization and they are dreamily 
listening into inaction. 

Let us Burma for the Burmans Leaguers like 
loyal valiant Knights of Burma come to the rescue 
and help Burmania to try on the glass slippers by 
welcoming the Seven Ambassadors that subject 
Burma may become : The Burma Free State." 

The Resolution was carried with tremendous 
applause. 

The remaining resolutions Nos. 2, 0, 4, 7, 8 and 
9 were carried unanimously ; No. 5, relating to the 
Sanghas -was withdrawn to be considered latex. The 
feeling of the meeting was that reform must come 
from within the Sanglias and not imposed from 
•\vithout, by laymen. Resolution G : as to who is 
a Burman was defined by Mr. George H. Munro. 
The English version is as follows : 

Agenda No. 6. To define the meaning of the 
word " Burman," that is who and what is a 
Burman for the purposes of the Constitution 
of Burma and all its implications. 

A Burman is defined to be : — 

(i) A person of any race born and brought up on 

the soil of Burma and who continues to 
make Burma his or her home for good, 
without distinction of caste, class, colour, 
or creed ; and 

(ii) A person of any race bom outside of Burma 

but who comes to Burma, lives in Burma 
for not less than 25 3 *ears, knows Burmese 
well and claims Burmese citizenship with 
the intention of making Burma his or her 
home for good. 

All others not coming within these two 
categories arc necessarily non-Burmans, 
and must be treated as aliens and foreigners 
coming to Burma for temporary purposes 
onlj*. 

The definition was unanimouslj’^ adopted. 


It was also agreed to that the resolutions passed 
at the meeting be carried out in consultation, if 
practicable, with the leaders of the meeting at the 
Sadttdilha zayat ; that the meeting urges the holding 
of public meetings in all big towns and villages to 
pass resolutions advocating the separation of Burma 
from India ; that the resolution relating to separation 
and grant of Dominion Home Rule be communicated 
to His Excellency the Viceroy, to tlie Chairman, 
Indian Statutory Commission and the Secretary of 
State for India ; that U ^lya U and the members of 
the Executive Committee are elected to arrange for 
the reception of the Simon Commission during their 
visit to Burma. Resolution No, 10 was that the 
Committee is empowered to prepare a Memorandum 
and submit same to the Commission demanding 
the immediate and complete separation from India 
and that after sepsiration Burma to deal with the 
Secretary of the British Government concerned with 
the Self-Governing Dominions, viz., the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The meeting dispersed after a vote of thanks to the 
Chair. 

4. The following telegram from U Mayo, Chairman, 
Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon, dated the 27th August 
1928, %vas despatched in accordance with the Resolu- 
tions, to His Excellency, the Governor of Burma, 
Rangoon ; His Excellency, the Viceroy, New 
Dellii, the Chairman, Indian Statutory Commission, 
care of the Officer in Charge, Indian Statutory 
Commission, New Delhi ; the Secretary of State for 
India. India Office, \Miitehall, Ix)ndon : 

" All Burma mass meeting Presided over hy U Maya 
Aggamahapandiia adopted proposal moved by U Mya 
U Barrister to represent before Simon Commission for 
Immediate Separation of Burma from India and 
SUnttUaneous grant of Dominion Home Rule for Burma 
and that Svnon Commission be aecorded a fitting 
welcome.” 

The Assistant Private Secretary to the Viceroy 
in his Demi-Official letter No. 4868 G.P. from Viceregal 
lodge, Simla, dated the 20t3i August, 1028, ackirow- 
ledgcd receipt as follow'S : — " I am desired to 
acknowledge the receipt of your telegram dated the 
27th August, 1928." 

The Secretary, Indian Statutory Commission, in 
his No. E. M. 71/7 (Bur.), New Delhi Camp, dated 
the 20/30th August, 1028 acknowledges as follows; 
" I am directed to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of your telegram dated the 27th August, 
1928." 


PART II. 

The Burj*ia Reforms. 

The announcement made by His Majesty’s 
Government in the House of Commons on the 20th 
August, 1917, with His Majesty's approval, to grant 
full responsible Government to India as the best form 
of Government known to the British, by successive 
stages, was extended to Burma under section 52 of 
the Government of India Act, 1 919, on the 7th October 
1921. Burma is necessarily included in the Royal 
Proclamation of the 23rd December, 1919, in which 
His Majesty referred to grant of full responsible 
Government hereafter and to the right of her people 
to direct her affairs and safeguard her interests 
under the scheme of the Burma Reforms which 
came into force on the 3rd July, 1922. The Burma 
legislative Council, as a consequence, came into 
actual being on the 1st January, 1923. 

2. The next stage for further progressive realization 
of full responsible Government as an integral part 
of the British Comnionw'calth under section S4A of 
the Government of India Act is to take place at the 
expiration of ten years after the passing of the Act, 
i.e., in 1929, but for various reasons, that period was 
shortened by Parliament, early in 1927. 

For the purposes of this section the Royal Statutory 
Commission of seven Parliamentarians selected from 
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the three parties under the Chairmanship of Sir 
John Simon, a Liberal, has been appointed by His 
Majesty and their preliminary enquirj' began in 
India in February, 1928, and is to be completed 
in about June, 1928. The Commission comes to 
Burma on the 29th Jjinnar>% 1920, to enquire and 
report whether it would be possible to establish 
complete responsible Government or not in Burma, 
what the growth of education is, what the develop- 
ment of representative institutions, and connected 
matters. 

8. In view of the inquiry, it is well to premise 
that the announcement of the 20th August, 1917, 
marked a new era in the history of Burma. Tlie 
political awakening of the announcement was more 
marked in Burma than in any part of the Empire. 
Prior to August, 1017, political consciousness was 
practically non-existent and those who took any 
interest at all did not exceed a few score. On Mr. 
Montagu's visit a deputation was organised at once. 
Burma sent U Phay a retired official, U May Oung. 
Barrister-at-Law, U Ba Pe, b.a., and U Su, Barrister- 
at-Law of the Young Men’s Buddhist Associations 
as a Delegation to Calcutta early in December 1917, 
to make representations to His Excellency Baron 
Chelmsford, p.c., g.m.s.i., g.m.i.e.. Viceroy of India, 
and the Right Honourable Mr. Eduan S, Montagu, 
P.C., His IMajesty’s Secretary’^ of State for India, that 
the existence of Burma as a distinct Nation within 
the British Empire may not be jeopardized and with 
that object placed Separation of Surma front India in 
the forefront of Burma’s political programme for a 
place in the Sun, to put an end to their wholly 
artificial union, for the vital reason that such a step 
far outweighs any consideration as to advantage or 
expediency arising from that union, the Burmese 
Nation being as dissimilar from the Indian peoples 
as any two nations, dwelling near each other, can 
possibly be. 

It was impressed upon them that the diversity is 
not merely one of religion, but also of race, language, 
traditions, art, ideals, law, and the whole fabric of 
the social system. Caste distinctions are unknown. 
Sex disabilities have never existed. Burmese women 
are fully emancipated and have always taken a 
prominent share in public, religious and social 
affairs ; that they enjoy the municipal franchise, 
and arc to be met with in trade, industries and 
agriculture ; and that moreover, the country is as 
nearly homogeneous as can be expected. 

It was urged that under indigenous rule there were 
only two estates of the realm — the Royal Family 
and the rest of the nation, the pauper of one day 
might displace a chief or a minister on the next ; that 
a peasant proprietary firmly established on the land 
is the most distinguishing feature of our body politic, 
that to tack on such a country to the conglomeration 
of jarring interests of India would not add to the 
reputation for unrivalled statesmanship enjoyed by 
the British ; that our aspiration is to be constituted 
a new Eastern Dependency with a Governor and a 
legislature under the ultimate control of the British 
Cabinet ; that in fine, wc wish to be self-contained 
and to exist as a free unit, a separate entity, an 
equal partner in the great British Commonwealth 
and naturally dislike the idea of Burma's distinct 
individualitj' being merged in, and overshadowed by, 
India ; that Burma presents the most promising 
conditions for the foundation of a future democratic 
government under the guidance of statesmen in the 
British Isles ; and that the Burmese do not forget 
that the Indian National Congress at its first session 
in the 1885 passed the following resolution : " That 
this Congress deprecates the annexation of Upper 
Burma, and considers that if the Government 
unfortunately decide on annexation, the entire 
countiy’ of Burma should be separated from the 
Indian Viceroyalty and constituted a Crorni Colonj' ; 
as distinct in all matters from tJic Government of the 
countrA’^ as is Ceylon." 

4. \Vhcn the report on the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms was published on the 22nd April, 1919, 


Burma iras excluded from consideration for Reforms. 
The reasons stated were that : *' Burma is not India. 
Its people belong to another race in another stage of 
political development, and its problems are altogether 
different. We therefore set aside the problem of 
Burma’s political evolution for separate and further 
consideration. ’ ’ 

On the publication of this report, tlie Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, Sir Reginald Craddock, took 
steps for a tentative scheme of Reforms for Burma 
which was published on the 17th December. 1918. 
and a considered scheme, with modifications. 
Suggested in a letter from the Local Government of 
the 28th August, 1919. The schemes were strongly 
condemned by the Burmese political associations as 
totally insufficient to satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of the Burmese people. 

As a result, a deputation was despatched to England 
on the 7th July, 3919, and reached London on the 
8th August, 1919. It represented the Burma 
Reforms League, the Young Men's Buddhist Associa- 
tion, the Upper Burma Peoples* Association, the 
Moulmein Burma Association and others and was 
strongly supported by the great and thoroughly 
representative public meetings held at Rangoon on 
the 29th February' and the 2nd May, 1919, to plead 
Burma’s case before the Secretary of State for India 
for a more libcr.al treatment on the lines proposed by 
the delegation to Calcutta and sub.scquciitly rein- 
forced and added to by Resolutions passed at the 
All-Burma Mass Meeting held at the Jubilee Hall 
on the 17th August, 1919. 

5. The members of the deputation were Mg Pu, 
B.A., Barrister-at-law, Mg Ba Pe, D.A., and Mg Tun 
Shein, b.a. They pressed for the inclusion of Burma 
in the Government of India Bill and countered the 
various objections made against the grant to Burma 
of the Reforms for the Major Provinces of India, 
pointed out that the same general laws apply to 
Burma as in India, the revenue system is the same 
as obtained in Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the 
Executive and Judicial systems are identical with 
those in the Punjab, in Excise and Opium matters 
Burma has the same problems as in India, that in 
fact in all the essentials of Governmcnl, the Indian 
Government always dealt with Burma on precisely 
the same lines as the other great Provinces of India. 
They urged that in culture and enlightenment 
the Burmese arc fully equal to the Indians, our 
women occupy a higher and freer position than 
ciscwcrc in Asia, that our women ought to enjoy 
equal political rights with men. They reiterated 
that practically there is no diversity of race and 
language, that Burmais practically homogeneous, that 
minor races such as Karens, or imtnigrants such as 
Indians and Chinese offer no special problems, the 
past feuds between Hindus and Muhammadans 
in India are well known, but do not recur in Burma 
where a kindly tolerance reigns supreme, there are no 
divisions of caste, structure of society is essentially 
democratic, more dcmocr.a.tic in fact than in thcBritish 
Isles, there is less class distinctions and more fraternity 
than in England. The Burmese have always been 
patriotic and cherish an intense love for their country, 
take a pride in tlicmselvcs and their race, and 
nowhere docs patriotism bum with a truer flame than 
in Burma, and thanks largely to the monastery 
schools, primary' education is more widely diffused 
than in India, but through failure to create a 
University at Rangoon, the number of graduates is 
comparatively small, but there is at least a.s large 
a proportion as in India of capable, Icvcl-hcaclcd men, 
fit to grasp the problems and carry out the functions 
of representative Government. That and not the 
number of B.A.'s is the essential point. There is no 
unrest and anarchy as in India. Wc have a higher 
claim, therefore, to self-government and this .should 
have special weight. 

They stated that the Burmc.se were, therefore, 
grievously disappointed at the treatment mctccl out, 
noHvithstanding the \iew e.xprcsscd by Sir Reginald 
Craddock as regard-s conditions in Burma that : — 
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“ It can be confidently affirmed that Burma is 
endowed with many advantages notably in respect 
to those conditions which favour development on 
democratic lines. Thus she is free from tiiose 
religious dissensions which militate against the 
co-opcration of men of different creeds, 'lolcralion 
of the scruples of others is a ruling tenet o£ her 
religion. There is an entire absence of caste, and no 
marked cleavage of social distinction or occupation 
exists. The man of humble birth in Burma has 
always been able to rise as high as his ability or his 
education might carry him . , , Burma undoubtedly 
oflers a more promising field for Self-Government 
than does India at the present juncture.” 

The Deputation, therefore, urged that for these 
reasons, indeed, and on account of the relative 
simplicity of the problems that will confront Burma's 
new Legislature, Burma might claim and rightly 
claim a more generous measure of Self-Government 
than that accorded to India and asked that their 
representation be placed before the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee for their consideration. 

G. On the 19th August, 1919, evidence was tendered 
by the Burma Deputation before the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee, the Chairman being Lord Sclbomc. 

Four questions were put and answered, viz., 

5285. Chairman : You and your colleagues arc a 
Deputation from the Burma Reform League ? — Mg 
Pu : Yes and not only the Burma Reform League, 
but I represent a very large section of the Burmese 
population. The Burma Reforms League is only 
a portion of it, and I put down my name as President, 
because I happen to be the President of the Burma 
Reform League at the present moment. 

5280. Chairman : You have come, I think, all the 
way from Burma, and on purpose to lay your views 
before this Committee ? — Mg. Pii .* Yes. 

5287. Chairman : My colleagues and myself would 
be verj'’ happy to hear any statement you wish to 
make. You have, I think, put in a ^lemorandum. — 
Mg. Pu : Yes, I have put in t^vo : one ” A Plea for 
Burma” and the otlier a definite proposal, ”A 
Scheme of Reform for Burma.” 

5288. Chairman : Perhaps you will make any 
statement you wish to make in supplement to this 
memorandum ? — Mg. Pu : May it please your 
Lordship. On behalf of the people of Burma, I- am 
much obliged to your I..ordship's Committee for 
giving me an opportunity to place the views of 
Burma before this Committee. At one time it was 
thought that Burma would not be allowed to give 
evidence but happily we are now allowed to give 
before the Committee the views of Burma. Burma, 
your Lordship loiows, is a fairly large country — 1 
think the largest province in India ; it is larger than 
France and larger than the British Isles, with an 
area of 270,000 square miles, out of which 172,000 
square miles are directly under the British 
Government. The rest of the country consists of 
independent Native States or of semi-independent 
Native State.s. Burma has a population of 12,000,000, 
out of which 10,500,000 are composed of Buddhists, 
and the rest are composed of Christians, Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Of course these latter form a very 
.small minority’ in the country’-. As your Lordship 
knows, most of the Burmese people profess a religion 
which has given satisfaction to the spiritual yearnings 
of a very large number of people in this world. That 
religion is professed by over 500,000,000 of- people 
in the world. Burma had a very great past in her 
history’-. Wc had a proper Kingdom when the 
British came under the Norman Conquest, so that 
we liave a fairly ancient history behind us. 

As regards my credentials, we represent a very 
large section of the Burmese population. I think 
1 have fairly submitted the general lines of our case, 
cTffd I trcfst that j-uor LordsitfpV Committee -wiil 
report favourably on behalf of Burma in connection 
with the reforms which will suit Burma. 

Chairman : We are much obliged to you. 
You have put your case extremely clearly and from 


the Memorandum which you have put in I think wc 
understand exactly what those you represent wish 
us to understand. 

7. It was noticed that I^Ig Pu was not cross- 
examined like the other Indian witnesses who 
appeared before the Joint Select Committee who 
went to Hngland on behalf of the Reforms for India. 

The Burma Deputation members felt this was 
suspicious and unsatisfacloiy' and were very anxious 
lest Burma’s case would be set aside. Interviews 
"dth members of the Indian Deputations increased 
their fears and therefore decided to influence the 
Committee through the Press and members of 
PArliaraent. A scries of interviews with various 
persons and members of Parliament and persons 
connected with newspaper offices were approached. 
Another pamphlet — being a fuller account of Burma’s 
constitutional needs : ” Burma : the Cinderella of 
the Indian Empire ” was printed and circulated, A 
vigorous campaign was inaugurated to inform the 
British Public about Burma affairs. The Secretary 
of State for India was requested for an interview but 
he refused to grant an intei'view. Then tliey 
managed to see I.ord Sinha, Mr. B. N. Basu and others. 
From these interviews it was learnt that Burma’s 
case would not be considered by the Committee, the 
reason assigned being that the Committee had received 
neither the Government of Burma’s proposals nor 
the Government of India’s Despatch on the same. 
A memorial was then submitted to Mr. Montagu. 

8. The Joint Committee's report was published on 
the 17th November, 1919, and it was recommended 
not to include Burma in the Government of India 
Bill. In paragraph 8 of their Report the Committee 
wrote : ” They do not doubt but that the Burmese 
have deserved and should receive a constitution 
‘ analogous ' to that provided in this Bill for their 
Indian fellow subjects.” 

On this, further active and energetic steps were 
^'gain taken through the Press and Members of 
Parliament and other influential personages when 
interview was granted on the 20th November, 
and Mr Montagu promised to make a definite 
declaration of Burma’s position. 

Further strenuous steps were then taken and 
efforts made and a proposal submitted to the Secretary 
of State for India for the appointment of a represen- 
tative Committee which will have the confidence of 
the people of Burma to enquire on the spot in Burma 
into matters such as franchise, functions, relations 
between Burma and India, etc., and to report thereon 
in time to enable the Secretary of State to introduce 
K^forms into Burma before Christmas, 1920. 
Suggestions were also made that the Committee 
should consist of one member to represent the 
G<ivemment of India, one member the Government 
of Burma, two or three non-official Burmans having 
the confidence of the people to represent the popular 
views and that it should be presided over by men 
like Lord Sinha or Mr, Charles Roberts. 

Mr. Montagu replied that '* the suggestions therein 
laid before him are receiving his closest consideration 

9. On the 3rd December, 1919, during the third 
reading of the Government of India Bill in the 
House of Commons in Committee, Mr. Ben Spoor of 
the Labour Party moved an amendment to include 
Burma in the Bill and requested the Secretary of 
5»t?ite to make a definite promise to Burma. It was 
too late for inclusion in the Government of India Bill. 
After some discussion in the House Mr. Montagu 
made his announcement, the salient points of which 
are : — 

** What Burma is anxious for is to come to 
Parliament itself, and not to be left to the 
tender mercies of either the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India, or the Local 
Government . . . Burma is not India, but 
Burma must get an analogous grant of 
government, subject to differences in the 
local conditions of Burma. . . . The real case 
therefore, is that Burma will get without loss 
of time one of tw'o things. It will either 
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become a Governor's pro\*ince — if that turns 
out to be the best solution — and in that case 
it will be dealt vath under clause 15 : if 
however, it wishes to have a different con- 
stitution, say, from the rest of India, then we 
shall have to have new legislation, which will 
be introduced without loss of time into 
Parliament. ... I shall be ver>* much 
surprised if at the end of next session we have 
not passed the Bill dealing vdth Burma." 

After the passing of the Government of India Bill, 
the Secretary' of State was again, interviewed on the 
15th December, 1019, to find out the procedure he 
would adopt with Burma's case. The deputation 
w'as assured that the case would not be placed before 
Parliament till after May, 1920. and that the Secretary 
of State would inform Mr. Bernard Houghton a 
co-opted member, some time before any measure is 
introduced, to enable the next Burmese deputation 
to place the views of the people before Parliament. 

The deputation was impressed vdth the fact that 
any measures to be introduced into Parliament will 
be amenable to the wishes of the people of Burma. 
It is therefore the business of the Burmese people to 
find out what they wish to ask, and to ask with one 
voice. The deputation believed that what the 
Burmese people unitedly, sincerely, and earnestly 
demand, the British Parliament will not refuse to 
grant. 

The Burma deputation further discovered that if 
the Secretary of State for India only relied on the 
Government of India for information from Burma, 
he will only hear the point of view of the Government 
and not the point of view of the Burnioso people. 

The advice of the deputation is that it is very 
important that there should be an uninterrupterl 
flow of reliable and complete information between 
the Burmese people and our friends in England so 
that they may be able to work in. the interests of 
Burma and convince the authorities with an abundant 
supj)ly of facts and figures ; and that wc must 
ourselves be in touch witli the democratic forces in 
England, to bring our claims forcibly and successfully 
before the British Parliament and democracy. ^Vc 
need persistent, constitutional and intelligent agita- 
tion. And finally, that another deputation to 
England must be sent to successfully push the 
Burma Bill during tlic present session of Parliament, 
because it is the most critical period in the history 
of Burma and Burma must prove herself equal to 
the occasion. 

10. In due course the members of the second 
deputation to England, ris.,Maung Pu, d.a.. Barrister- 
at-law, Mg Ba Pe, b.a., Maung Thein Maung, m.a., 
LL.D., Barrister-at-law left Rangoon on the 20lh 
jMay, 1020, with the mandate of the Burmese people 
given by the General Council of the Young .Men's 
Buddhist Associations, kindred associations and the 
All Burma JIass Meetings of the 29th Februaiy’, 1920, 
and the 2nd Maj’-, 1920, to ask (n) for dyarchy by Bill, 
(t) Separation from India, and (0) the Declaration of 
Rights for Burma. 

On the arrival in London on the 15th June, 1920, 
it was found that the White Paper on Burma Reforms 
had been published aiid submitted to Parliament a 
few day.s before arrival. It contained the Govern- 
ment of Burma letter of the 22nd January', 1920, 
setting out its second scheme ; and that as important 
questions regarding Ireland, Russia, the Punj.ab 
Riots, the Coal Crisis, and the Unemployment 
Que.stion were demanding the attention of Parliament, 
it was unlikely there would be time for consideration 
of the Burma Reforms by Parliament. 

After careful and prolonged discussion and consul- 
tation with the two co-opted members, Mr. Bernard 
Houghton, i.c.s. (Retired) and Dr. P. J. Mehta, 
M.n., Barrister-at-Law, and the many friends and 
well-wshers, the conclusion was come to in view of 
the political exigencies studied on the sj^ot tl\at ; — 

(1) Burma's Constitutional Reforms would be 
further delayed were the complicated question of 
Separation from India lacked on to them ; 


(2) Practically all the Reforms that Burma wanted 
could be got by notification under Section 15, clause 
(i) of the Government of India Act, 1919 ; and 

(0) It would be better to ask for such notification 
instead of a Bill witli no chance for getting the latter 
through Parliament before the end of the year, 
considering it advisable to Jisk for one thing at a 
time. 

A Memorandum was at once prepared and distri- 
buted to the members of the Indian Reforms Com- 
mittee, who held a meeting on the 5tli July, 1920 ; 
articles were published in the Asiatic Revirw and in 
the Venturer, a ilemorial was submitted to the 
Secretarj’^ of State for India on the 20th July, 1920. 
and members of Parliament, Colonel Wedgwood 
and others inteiA’iewed. 

n. The memorial referred to, after drawing 
attention to the announcement of the 20th August. 
1017. pointed out that in several respects Burma 
has a distinctive advantage over India, a sufficient 
advantage to justify a larger measure of self- 
government than that granted to tlic Indian Provinces 
because Burma is distinguished from India by 
uniformity in race, language and religion, by social 
equalitj’-, by greater literacy and by an absence of 
sedition. 

It pointed out that the Lieulcnant-Govcmor of 
Burma, Sir Reginald Craddock, said : — " There has 
been no extremist party of Young Burmans, there 
has been no unbridled and defamatory^ Press, there 
have been, thank God ! no signs of unrest among 
Burme.se students, and not even the sliglitcst suspicion 
of anarchy." In this Tentative Scheme for Reforms 
for Burma, he agreed that Burma was for above 
reasons well-suited for democratic institutions, even 
adding that " Burma undoubtedly oilers a more 
promising field for self-government.” A former 
Licutcnant-Govcmor, Sir Herbert TJiirkcll White, 
has also stated that the Burmese arc more fitted 
for self-government than arc tlic Indians. 

But now, it is regrettable Sir Reginald Craddock 
contradicting liimsclf has recommended a CoTi.stitu- 
tion for Burma in his, what may be termed the 
" Despatch Scheme,*’ a form of Reforms far below 
that granted to tlic Indian Provinces. This Consti- 
tution in its essential features has been supported 
by the Government of India, misled by the statements 
in the Lieulcnant-Govemor's letter of the 22nd 
January'. 1020. 

Tlie Deputation pointed out tliat many of the 
statements Uicrcin arc untrue and that they were 
prepared to show that they are untrue. They clearly 
proved in tlieir memorial that Burma is not behind 
India in political development ; they arc democratic 
in their social development, and are dowered with 
plenty of commonsense ; they arc capable to debate 
reasonably, and decide with fairness ; they under- 
stand that ministers representing a majority should 
cany out certain policies approved by it, and can 
supply plenty of men capable of fulfilling this 
Constitutional function, 

And further, the Govemment of India, instead 
of bearing in mind the pledge given by Parliament on 
the 20th August, 1917, seem to have lost sight of 
the Reforms which is to tcacli the people how to 
govern therasclvc.s, .supports the Board Constitiiiiov 
of the Local Govemment which would in no way 
train the Burmese people for complete representative 
govemment, whether as v'olers, as members of the 
Legislature, or as ministers, because where there is 
no responsibility of the elector, where does his 
political education come in, what interest can he take 
in the proceedings of the Legislature, wlicn the 
eflect of the " Despatch Scheme " creates an in- 
direct electorate where the majority of the voters arc 
officials ? Can this be representative government : 
is it even a pretence at representative government ? 
Training in Local Government if not training in 
Self-Government ; the former, in short, is administra- 
tion, whereas the latter is legislation and decision 
of the great questions of policy, Tlic Constitution 
proposed by the Govemment of India is strongly 
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condemned in paragraph. 81 of the Joint Report and 
again in the debate in the House of Commons, on 
December 4th. 1919. It moreover keeps alive class 
and race feeling instead of welding all the dwellers 
in Burma into one nation. It should not be oiir 
object to make anyone think of himself as a member 
of a separate class, aloof from the general like of the 
nation. 

The Budget is also, in this “ Despatch Scheme/' 
kept outside Legislative control, reducing the 
Legislature to a debating society ; for without control 
of the Budget there is, surely, no responsibility, and 
without responsibility there is no self-government. 
** Responsibility,” says the Joint Report, is the 
saviour of popular government and that saviour 
the (then) present Councils wholly lack. We are 
agreed that our first object must be to invest them 
with it.” The present proposal of the Viceroy is 
in direct conflict mth his previous opinion. Their 
proposal for Executive Councillors, it was pointed 
out, is similar to that condemned in paragraph 217 
of the Joint Report, for it is not Dyarchy. In support 
of tills singular arrangement, it is alleged that there 
are no Burmans fit to be Ministers. This, surely, is 
not true. It was pointed out by the deputation 
that there is an ample number of Burmans — many 
more indeed than in Assam or the Central Provinces — 
fit and capable to administer the same range of 
subjects as in India handed over to popular control. 

That Sir Reginald Craddock, on whose opinion 
that of the Government of India is based, made 
preci.sely the same allegation against Indians. Why 
should the Government of India, which rejected his 
opinion on Indians amongst whom he has spent 
nearly his entire career, accept his view on the 
Burmese, whom he can know but slightly, and that 
at second-hand ? This ” Despatch Scheme ” mis- 
conceives wholly what is the soul of representative 
government. 

The deputation further pointed out, it is sophistry 
to assert, as the Despatch does, that the proposed 
Burma Constitution is in any way ” analogous" to 
the Indian Provincial Constitution. The Secretary 
of State for India was reminded that the pledge he 
gave in Parliament for Burma was “ an analogous 
grant of self’^governmeut, a similar grant of self- 
government, sxibject to differences in the local conditions.” 
The deputation stressed tliat the Constitution pro- 
posed is not analogous ; it is not similar ; it is not 
self-government ; and that, in short, the Government 
of India suggests the committal of a breach of faith, 
controverting the ” Despatch Scheme ” of the Local 
Government of Burma of the 22nd January, 1920. 

The deputation pointed out that in place of the 
Local Government scheme supported by the Govern- 
ment of India, what the Burmese people, through 
their Associations, the Burma Reform League, the 
Young Men's Buddhist Associations and others, 
and through the great and thoroughly representative 
public meetings, held in Rangoon, on February noth 
and May 2nd, 1920, is the following constitution, 
for which, in this matter they are unanimous, viz, : 

(1) Direct elections. No residential qualifications 

for candidates ; 

(2) A wide franchise without sex qualifications : 

(fl) Disqualifications. Those who are under 
21 (twenty-one) years of age ; 

Those who are adjudged by a competent 
court to be of unsound mind ; those 
who are not natives of India or of 
the Native States. 

(6) Qualifications. (General). Those who 
pay a land tax of Rs. 12 (Rupees 
twelve) a year ; or those who pay 
rent of Rs. GO (Rupees sixtj’), or sixty 
baskets of paddy a year : or those 
who are assessed to income-tax ; or 
clerks or professionals whose income 
IS not less than Rs. 300 (Rupees three 
hundred) a year. 

(3) Tlie Municipalities of Rangoon, Mandalay 

Bassein, Moulmein. and Alcj'ab to form 


separate constituencies. Other towns to be 
merged in the districts in which they are 
situated. , 

(4) No communal representation. 

(5) Eighty per cent, of the Legislature to be elected. 

(0) The principle of Dyarchy as in India. 

(7) The Legislature to control the Budget as in 

India. 

(8) In reserved subjects the vote of the Legislature, 

if there be a bwo-thirds majority, to prevail. 

(9) At least two Burmese Ministers enjoying the 

confidence of the Legislature. 

(10) At least two Executive Councillors, one only 

a non-Burman. 

(11) The Governor to be a man of Parliamentary 

experience sent out from England. 

(12) The President and Vice-President of the 

Legislature to be elected from among its 
members. 

(13) A declaration of Rights similar to the United 

States Law 41G, for the Philippines to be 
included in the Act. 

(14) Separation from India, except that tlie Army, 

Navy, and Foreign policy remain under the 
Viceroy. 

12. In concluding the memorial, the deputation 
pointed out that the question now is : — should Burma 
receive her new Constitution by a simple notification, 
under Section 15 (1) of the Government of India 
Act, or by a separate Bill. They pointed out, 
notification is the simpler and quicker course ; that 
Declaration of Rights might possibly be granted 
under the powers to modify given by Section 15 (1) 
and that Separation from India is what Burma people 
certainly desire. That in fact it was the desire for 
it that led the Burmese people to ask for a separate 
Bill of Reforms for Burma, but, however, as they 
felt that demand for separation from India in the 
circumstances they found obtaining in England 
at the time would complicate matters and delay the 
Reforms so long overdue ; and that as most of the 
Reforms wanted by Burma can be had by notifica- 
tion, they urged that a Royal Commission be sent 
to Burma to determine any modifications due to 
differences in local conditions and that this procedure 
would be in accordance with the pledge given in 
Parliament by the Secretary of State for India, 
and leaving the question of Separation to be taken 
up later after obtaining the Reforms much overdue. 

13. The Report of the Second Deputation to 
England shows that after submission of this memorial 
the earliest result was known on the 23rd July, 1920, 
when, on.that day. Draft Rules under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, came up before the House of 
Commons, where Colonel Wedg^vood moved amend- 
ments to the Electoral Rules for Burma on behalf of 
the Deputation. They gave evidence before the 
Special Committee appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India on the 2Gth July following, and again 
on the 0th Avigust, 1020, when the Deputation 
pressed for notification under Section 15 (1) of the 
Government of India Act, 1010, with modifications 
in favour of Burma as regards communal representa- 
tion and women suffrage. The Special Committee 
promised to submit tlieir report to the Secretary of 
State, who was interviewed in his office on the 12th 
August, 1020, when the deputation learnt that the 
Secretary of State took objection to the proposals 
of the Government of India, mainly for two reasons, 
viz. : want of responsibility in the parliamentary 
sense of the term, and the provision for indirect 
election, and that he would communicate with the 
Government of India and intimate the result in a 
fortnight. But when not hearing from him, the 
deputation addressed him, on the 27th August, 
7th September, 10th September, and ISth September, 
1920, and for^varding the Monster Memorial, signed 
by thousands of the citizens of Burma, and that 
had then arrived, and instalments of signatures 
thereto, and reminding the Secretary of State of 
the danger in delay. 

The Monster klemorial reiterated all that had been 
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urged and pressed for previously. What is particu- 
larly noticeable therein is the request that *' Burma 
might be separated from India in order that her 
path of progress towards the said goal {status of a 
self-governing unit in the British Empire) might not 
be obstructed by Indian difficulties and requirements 
. . . realising the fact that Burma \vishcs to preserve 
intact her special characteristics and genius and to 
contribute her national individuality' to the common 
stock of nationhood embraced within the British 
Empire ; and that “ no scheme of Reforms nill be 
acceptable to the people of Burma that does not, at 
least, set the course in the direction of separation 
from India." 

It strongly condemns the " Despatch Scheme," 
which is based on the wTong interpretation of the 
word, " analogous" in the Joint Select Committee’s 
recommendations and that the Govemment of India 
has gone wrong in interpreting it, as they ignored 
its connection with the announcement of August 
20th, 3917, and that no scheme which does not 
comply with the test of responsibility can be regarded 
as " analogous " to what has been granted to the 
Indian Provinces. The London Times was ap- 
proached through certain friends, and its attention 
drawn to the urgency of Burma Reforms, when a 
leader on "Aspirations of Burma" appeared on 
the 22nd September, 1920, in the Times. 

14. On the 7th October following, it was learnt tliat 
the Secretary of State was ill and tlaat he could make 
no definite announcement yet, because the Go\'em- 
ment of India was holding out on main principles I 
He w’as again addressed on the 15th October, 1920, 
urging the necessity of having the Reforms settled 
before the Prome Conference Resolution on Non- 
articipation was held, with the result that the 
pecial Committee met again on the 22nd October 
following and the Secretary of State issued the 
Statement which Reuter's Agency cabled out to 
Burma on the following day. The Special Committee 
met again on the 29th October, 1020, and decided 
upon Dyarchy for Burma, only tv'o members 
dissenting. Tliis decision was accepted by the 
Secretary of State for India and the London Times 
announced on the 20th November, 1920, that the 
principle of Dyarchy was to be applied to Burma, 
though the former on the 22nd November, said the 
announcement was premature. The Times rejoined 
that its announcement was believed to be substan- 
tially correct and declared that no decision other 
than the one in favour of Dyarchy would be fair to 
the Burmese people. This all showed how strenuously 
the Governments of Burma and India opposed the 
grant of some responsibility’ being included in the 
Reforms : 

Commander Kenworthy arid others of the Labour 
Party asked questions, when statements were made 
in reply on tlie 1st December, 1920, regretting an 
announcement could not be made tlien, although he 
recognized the ui^ency of the matter. 

The last instalment of signatures to tlie ilonster 
Memorial that arrived was forwarded on the 4th 
December for settlement of the Reforms before 
Christmas. 

On the 8th December the Secretary’ of State said 
that he hoped to make a statement before Cliristmas. 
The deputation asked these Labour Party members 
to raise the question of Burma again on tlie following 
day, when a long statement w’as made in reply', to 
tlie effect that a short Bill would be introduced in 
the next session, the object of which would be to 
bring Burma into tlie scheme of Constitutional reform 
and that when it receives a second reading it \yiU 
be referred to the Standing Committee together with 
the schemes of the Govemment of India and tlie 
Local Govemment of Burma when it should be for 
Parliament and not for the Secretary of State to 
decide and that he however hoped to convince the 
Committee that the principles of the scheme, as a 
Transitional method, for the other provinces of 
India is the best tliat could be found for Burma. 

After this announcement Sir J. D. Rees, asked the 


Secretary of State for India, on behalf of the deputa- 
tion whether evidence would be taken before the 
Committee which would consider tlie Burma Bill 
and whether the deputation whould remain or was 
free to return to Burma. The reply was to tlie effect 
that it would be for Parliament to 'decide and for the 
Committee when appointed to also decide whctlicr 
to take evidence, and if so, from what bodies and 
persons, and tliat he could not therefore undertake 
the responsibility' of advising wliether the deputiition 
should remain or return to Burma, so far as the 
Committee is concerned ; that if they considered it 
advisable to prepare and place in his hands a written 
statement of their case, he will take an opportunity', 
if one presents itself, of communicating it to tlic 
Committee when appointed. 

This reply, and the result of their enquiry’ among 
friends both in and out of Parliament led tlie depu- 
tation to return to Burma, leaving it to IMr. Houghton 
to look after their case. 

15. The result of the mission to England to press 
Burma’s claim for grant of self-government analogous 
to that granted to the major pro\’inccs of India 
achieved by the Burma Deputation may' be sum- 
marized as follow : — 

(1) The LiOndon supported tlie case of 

Burma for Dyarchy, 

(2) The Indian Reform Committee, the special 

Committee and tlie Secretary' of State for 
India in Council have rejected the Proposals 
of tlie Governments of India and Burma 
and accepted the principle of Dyarchy' 
for Burma. 

(3) The Secretary’ of State has announced in 

Parliament that he would introduce a 
short Bill to extend the principle of Dy.archy' 
to Burma. He hopes " to be able to con- 
vince tlie Standing Committee that the 
principles of the scheme, as a transitional 
method for the other provinces of India, 
is the best that could be found for Burma." 

(4) It is practically agreed tliat there should be 

no sex disqualjffcation. 

Besides working for constitutional reforms the 
deputation has questions asked in Parliament about 
rice control (wliich has since been practically' 
abolished). Military occupation of Shwedagon Pagoda 
Hill, Board of Publicity’, and the Electoral Rules, 
and protested against tlie Govemment of Burma's 
proposals to start an official newspaper. 

In concluding, they record their gratitude to the 
members of the Burma Society and the Buddhist 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland for the kindness 
shown them ; and they’ also record regretfully their 
sense of sorrow for the dcatli of two earnest workers 
in the cause of Burma — U Tun Shein and Mr, T. 
W. Rollaston. 

10. This brief account of the early struggles of the 
Burmese people is recorded here to show liow dogged 
and persistent efforts to secure a system of Dyarchy 
that is superior to tliat granted to India for Burma 
which has practically manhood suffrage has been 
successful, that similar efforts must be put forth 
for obtaining Dominion Home Rule for Burma in 
advance of India and that the Simon Commission 
may be fully’ convinced and satisfied tliat Burma 
wants immediate and Complete Scparatlo^i from India, 
and that Burma has every reason to decline to I>c 
governed by India and Indian.s, that the Burmese 
people decline to be identified witli Indians and 
emphatically decline to be a province of India. We 
want to control our owti destiny* and govern ourselves. 

We cannot and do not forget tliat Burma was 
once an Empire, having conquered the wliole country 
including Siam, Assam, Manipur, Cachar, Naga 
Hills and Chittagong and defeated two inroads from 
Cluna and that but for invading Bengal which was 
under British control in 3 824, Burma might have 
continued as Independent Burma, and that moreover, 
we BurmaTis are a warlike and democratic people. 

We request a small readjustment of our north- 
western boundary’ for including the Naga Hills, 
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Manipur. Cachar and adjoining tracts to round off 
the boundary there and we claim that the islands off 
Cape Negrais including also the Andamans and the 
Nicobars that are submerged extensions of Burma 
in the Sea of Burma (Bay of Bengal) and near to the 
Mergui Archipelago as coming within Burma’s 
sphere of influence and should be incorporated and 
controlled by Burma. 

Our reqtiest to the Commission for transmission 
to Parliament is — ^Dominion Home Rule for Burma. 
Our motto is : “Burma for Burmans “ within the 
British Commonwealth of Free Nations forming the 
British Empire that she may be a glowing Ruby in the 

British Crown. 

PART III. 

Proposed Draft Constitution of the Burma 
Free State. 

Preamble. 

Whereas it is the declared policy of the British 
Parliament to grant full responsible Self-Government 
to British India, and necessarily to Burma, by the 
historical announcement in the House of Commons 
on August 20th, 1917, and by Royal Proclamation 
of the Cro^vn on December 28rd, 1019, as the object 
of British policy with regard to India, and necessarily 
to Burma as w^ell, as an integral part of the British 
Commonwealth of Free Nations forming the British 
Empire : 

And whereas Parliament has appointed the Royal 
Statutory Commission composed of seven Parlia- 
mentarians selected from the three British parties 
under the Chairmanship of Sir John Simon, a Liberal, 
for the purposes of the inquiry imposed by Section 
84A of the Government of India Act, 1919, to report 
as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to 
establish the principle of full responsible Self-Govern- 
ment indicated above or to modifiy or restrict its 
degree as then existing in Burma, including the 
question of whether a second chamber of the local 
legislature is or is not desirable, and .to also inquire 
and report on any other matter affecting Burma : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such 
matters must be guided by the co-operation received 
from the people of Burma and by the extent which it 
is found that confidence can be reposed in the sense 
of responsibility of the Burmese people : 

And whereas it is expedient to give to Burma the 
largest measure of independence of the Government 
of India, w'htch is compatible with the circumstances 
of Burma : 

And whereas it is imperative that all classes, and 
all races making up the Burmese peoples shall have 
full cultural, educational, and religious autonomy 
and it is essential that they shall be solemnly assured 
that all tliat is implied therein shall be guaranteed 
to them as well as an. equitable share of political and 
economic opportunities which will allow them an 
adequate place “ in the Sun of Burma," all such 
classes and races w’hether in a majori'ty or in a 
minority being equally the children of the soil as 
any single one of them : 

And whereas it is reasonable that each and every 
member of these classes and races require a clear 
statement of their inherent natural or fundamental 
rights that shall be such as could be independent 
of the legislature and enforceable by the proposed 
Supreine Court of Burma, under whose protection 
these indefeasible rights shall be placed : 

And whereas it is desirable that certain other 
things which fall under the objects and purposes 
of a State rather than under fundamental rights, 
and coniing under the aims and objects of a State, 
the realization of wliich w’ould be dependent on the 
working of the legislative power and on political and 
economic expediencies shall also be equally assured to 
them, that there be justice for all, that the rights of 
all classes and all races may be protected without 
jeopardising the rights of the whole people as a 
Burmese Nation, that the different loyalties of the 
citizen, the worker, the family-man, the devotee 
may frankly realise their right to live, each in their 


proper sphere, that all their loyalties may be in- 
tegrated into the frame-work of the National life 
of Burma : 

And whereas it is necessary to provide for the 
above essentials in a well-ordered and progressive 
and a free state, that the peace, happiness and 
prosperity of the Burmesepeoplesmaybefully realized: 

And whereas the above aims, aspirations and 
objects of the Burmese peoples are impossible and 
impracticable of realization by the continuance of 
the wholly artificial and unnatural union of Burma 
to India : 

And whereas the Burmese people have been 
insisting for the separate existence of Burma as a 
distinct Nation within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations forming the mightj*- British Empire, 
much prior to August, 1917 : 

And whereas on the announcement by His Britannic 
Majestj^'s Government in the House of Commons 
made by the Secretary of State for India on 20th 
August, 1917, of the future British policy regarding 
the Governance of India and Burma, the Burmese 
people immediately despatched a delegation to 
Calcutta to interview His Excellency Baron 
Chelmsford, P.C., g.m.s.i., g.m.i.e., Viceroy of India, 
and the Right Honourable Mr. Edwin Montagu, p.c., 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India then at 
Calciitta, to demand a reformed system of govern- 
ment for Burma and placing Separation of Bttrina 
from India in the forefront of Burma’s political 
programme for a place in the Sun. 

And whereas two other deputations were despatched 
by the Burmese people to England to secure for 
Burma Separation from India, and the Reforms that 
would suit Burma, once in 1919, and again in 1920, 
with a mandate from the people to ask for : . (a) 
Dyarchy by Bill, “ analogous " to that granted to 
the major provinces of India ; (fe) Separation from 
India ; and (c) the Declaration of Rights for Burma ; 

And whereas on the return of the Second Deputa- 
tion to England in June, 1920, the political situation 
and circumstances obtaining in England at the time, 
due to questions as those of Ireland, Russia, the 
Punjab Riots, the Coal Crisis, and Unemployment 
were sucli and were demanding the urgent attention 
and consideration of Parliament, they found that 
Parliament was not likely to have time to spare 
during that session, for consideration of Burma 
Reforms and for Separation of Burma from India by 
Bill, the Deputation reluctantly decided, that though 
the Separation from India is what the Burmese 
people want and that it was the desire for it that led 
the Burmese people to ask for a “ Separate Bill of 
Reforms for Burma," but as it was likely that the 
Reforms that were much overdue would be con- 
siderably delayed, they must necessarily ask for one 
thing at a time, and so pressed for the grant of 
Dyarchy, deferring to a more favourable opportunity 
the question of demand for Separation : 

And whereas the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission gives the required favourable oppor- 
tunity to demand Separation of Burma from India ; 
and in view of the further demand of Dominion 
Home Rule, by the mass of the Burmese peoples 
the Constitution for same to be on the lines detailed in 
the foregoing paragraphs to satisfy the Burmese 
people : 

And whereas it is desirable, nay, necessary, that n 
small realignment of the boundary of Burma on the 
North Western frontier be made by including the 
Naga Hills, Manipur. Cachar and adjoining tracts to 
round off the boundary on the said frontier ; that 
moreover the islands off Cape Negrais including also 
the Andamans, and the Nicobars that are submerged 
extensions of Burma in the Sea of Burma {Bay of 
Bengal), on the South-West be likewise included in 
Burma as coming vithin Burma’s sphere of influence 
and to be controlled by Burma ; and that Karenni 
adjoining Siam form a part of Burma on the East : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King's Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with tlie advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual, and Temporal, and Commons, in 
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this P.-irliament assembled, and by authority of the 
same : 

Tliat the Constitution hereunto annexed shall 
be the Constitution of Burma and that Burma shall 
be styled and known as The Burma Free State. 

Constitution of the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Siiwepyigyi). 

Clause 1. The Burma Free State (otherwise here- 
after called or sometimes called 'Myanma Shwcpjngjd 
is a co-equal member of the Community of Nations 
forming the British Commonwealtli of Free Nations. 

Clause 2- All powers of Government and all 
authority legislative, executive and judicial in 
Burma, are derived from the people of Burma and 
the same shall be exercised in the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwc Pyigyi) through the organizations 
established by or under, and in accord with the 
Constitution. 

Clause 3. Every person without distinction of sex, 
domiciled in the area of the jurisdiction of the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyig 3 d) at the time of the 
coming into operation of this Constitution, who was 
born in Burma or either of whose parents was bom 
in Burma or who has been ordinarily resident in the 
area of jurisdiction of the Burma Free State 
(Jilyanma Shwe Pyigyi) for not less than twenty- 
five years, and claims Burmese Citizenship, is a 
citizen of the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe 
Pyigyi) and shall within the limits of the juri.sdiction 
of the Burma Free State (Mj'anma Shwe P>'igyi) 
enjoy the privileges and be subject to the obligations 
of such citizenship : Provided that any such per.son 
being a citizen of another State may elect not to 
accept the citizenship hereby conferred ; and the 
conditions governing the future acquisition and 
termination of citizcnslup in the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwe P>dgyi) shall be determined by law. 

Clause 4. The national language of the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyig^d) is the Burmese 
language, but the English language .shall be equally 
recognized as an official language, Notliing in this 
clause shall prevent special provisions being made 
by the Parliament of the Burma Free State (other- 
wise called and herein generally referred to as the 
" AVunthanu , . . ”) for districts or areas in which only 
one language is in general use. 

Clause S. No title of honour in respect of any 
.services rendered in or in relation to the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) may be conferred 
on any citizen of the Burma I'ree State (iVIyanma 
Shwe Pyig>d) except with the approval or upon 
the advice of the Executive Council of the Stale. 

Clause 0. The liberty of the person is in-vdolable. 
and no person shall be deprived of his liberty except 
in accordance with law. Upon complaint made by 
or on behalf of anj’’ person that he is being unlawfullj’^ 
detained, the High Court and any and every Judge 
thereof shall forthwith enquire into tlic same and 
may make an order requiring the person in wliose 
custody he shall be detained to produce the body of 
the person so detained before such Court or Judge 
without delay and to certify in writing as to the 
cause of the detention and such Court or Judge 
.shall thereupon order the release of such person 
unless satisfied that he is being detained in accordance 
with the law. 

Provided, however, that nothing contained in this 
Clause shall be involved to prohibit control or inter- 
fere with any act of the military forces of the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe P>dg\'i) during the 
existence of a state of war or armed rebellion. 

Clause 7. The dwelling of each citizen is inviolable 
and shall not be forcibly entered c.xccpt in accordance 
with law. 

Clause 8. Freedom of conscience and the free pro- 
fession and practice of religion are, subject to public 
order and morality, guaranteed to every'' citizen, and 
no law may be made either directly or indirectly 


to endow any religion, or prohibit or restrict the free 
exercise thereof or give any preference, or impose 
any disability on account of religious belief or religious 
status, or affect prejudicially tlic right of anj* child 
to attend a school receiving public money without 
attending the religious instruction at the school, 
or make any discrimination as respects State and 
between schools under the management of different 
religious denominations or divert from any religious 
denomination or any educational institution any of 
its property’ except for the purpose of roads, railways, 
lighting, water or drainage worics or other works of 
public utility, and on payment of compensation. 

Clause f). The right of free expression of opinion 
as well as the right to assemble peaceably and without 
arms, and to form associations or unions, is guaranteed 
for purposes not opposed to public moralitj’. I..aws 
regulating the manner in which the right of forming 
associations and the right of free assembly may be 
exercised shall contain no political, religious or class 
distinction . 

Clause 10. All citizens of the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) have the right to free elemen- 
tary education. 

Clause 11. All the lands and waters, mines and 
minerals, within tlie tcnitoiy' of the Bunna Free Stale 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) hitherto vested in the State, 
or any departnient thereof, or held for the pviblic 
use or benefit, and all the lands and waters and islands 
that are the natural submerged extension of Cape 
Negrais within the territorj' of the Biimta Free State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyig^'i) including also Karcnni on 
the East, adjoining Siam, also territory not yet 
precisely determined touching Tibet and Cliina on the 
North and also the Naga HilKs, Manipur, Cachar and 
adjoining tracts on the west to be .subsequently 
determined, once under Burma, and also all the 
natural resources of these territories (including the air 
and all forms of potential energy), and also all royalties 
and franchises within these said territories shall, 
from and after the date of coining into operation of 
this Constitution, belong to the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyigyi), subject to any trusts, 
grants, leases or concessions then existing in respect 
thereof or any valid private interest therein, and shall 
be controlled and administered by tlic ** Wunthanu 
. . . in accordance with such regulations and pro- 
visions as shall be from time to time approved by 
legislation, but the same shall not, nor .shall any 
part thereof, be alienated, but may in the public 
interest be from time to time granted by way of 
Jea.se or license to be ^vo^kcd or enjo^’-ed under the 
authority and .subject to the control of the 

Wunthanu ..." Provided that no stich lease or 
license may be made for a term c.xceeding ninety- 
nine years, beginning from the date thereof, and no 
such lease or license may be renewable by the terms 
thereof. 

Clause 12. A Legislature is hereby created to be 
known as the *' Wunthanu ..." It shall consist 
of the King and two Houses, the CJiambcr of Dcputie.s 
(otherwise called and herein generally referred to as, 
'' TJie HUitdaw ") and the Second Chamber (other- 
wise called and herein generally referred to as " The 
Byedaik.'') The sole and exclusive power of making 
laws for the peace, order and good government of 
the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyig^'i) is 
vested in the " Wanthanu ..." 

Clause 13. The " Wuntlianu ..." shall sit in or 
near Rangoon or in such other place as from time to 
time it may determine. 

Clause l-t. All citizens of the Burma Free State 
(Myanma Shwe Pyig>’i) without di.stinction of sex. 
who have reached the age of twenty-one years and 
who comply with the provisions of the prevailing 
electoral laws shall have the right to vote for member^i 
of the Hluidaw and to take part in the Referendum, 
provided they arc literate in their mother tongue. 
No voter may exercise more than one vote at an 
election to the Hluldaiv and the voting shall be by 
secret ballot. The mode and place of exercising 
tins right shall be determined by law. 


A1 
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Clause 15. Ever}' citizen who has reached the age 
of tvvenly-one years and who is not placed under 
disability or incapacity’’ by the Constitution or by 
law shall be eligible to become a member of the 
Hlutdaiv. 

Clause K). No person may be at the same time a 
member of botli of the Hlutdaw and of the Byedaik 
and if any person who is already a member of either 
House is elected to be a member of the other House, 
he shall forthwith be deemed to have vacated liis 
first seat. 

Clause 17. The oath to be taken by members of 
the “ Wunthanu . - . shall be in the following 
form : 


I, do solemnly swear true 

faith and allegiance to the Constitution of the 
Burma Free State, as by law established, and that 
I will he faithful to I-Iis Majesty King George V, 
his heirs and successors by law in virtue of the 
common citizenship of Burma with Great Britain 
and her adherence to and membership of the 
group of nations forming the British Common- 
wealth of Free Nations. 


Such oatli shall be taken and subscribed by every 
member of the “ Wunthanu ...” before taking his 
seat therein before the Representative of the Cro^vn or 
some person authorized by him. 

Clause 18. Every member of the ” Wunthanu . . . ” 
shall, except in case of treason, felony, or breach of 
the peace, be privileged from arrest in going to or 
returning from and while within the precincts of either 
House, and shall not, in respect of any utterance in 
either House, be amenable to any action or proceeding 
in any Court other than the House itself. 

Clatfse 19. All official reports and publications of 
tlic ” Wunthanu ...” or of either House thereof 
shall be privileged and utterances made in eitlier 
House, wherever published shall be privileged. 

Clause 20. Each House shall make its o^vn Rules 
and Standing Orders, with power to attach penalties 
for their infringement and shall have power to ensure 
freedom of debate, to protect its official documents 
and the private papers of its members and to protect 
itself and its members against any person or persons 
interfering with, molesting or attempting to corrupt 
its members in the exercise of their duties. 

Clause 21. Each shall elect its ovm Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman and shall prescribe their powers. 
diitie.s, remuneration and terras of office. 

The member of the Hlutdaw who is the Chairman 
of the Hlutdaw immediately before a dissolution of 
the ” Wuntlianu ...” shall, unless before such dis- 
solution, he announces to the Hlutdaw that he does 
not desire to continue to be a member thereof be 
deemed %vithout any actual election to be elected in 
accordance with this Constitution at the ensuing 
general election as a member of the Hlutdaw for the 
constituency for which he was a member immediately 
before such dissolution or, in tlie event of a revision 
of constituencies ha^i^g taken place, for the revised 
constituency declared on such revision to correspond 
to such first-mentioned constituency. WhenevW a 
former Chairman of the Hlutdaw is so deemed to have 
been elected at a general election as a member for 
a constituency the number of members actually to 
be elected for such constituency at such general 
election shall be one less than would othcr%vise be 
required to be elected therefor. 


Clause 22. All matters in each House shall save 
as othciAvise provided by this Constitution be 
determined by a majority of tlie votes of the members 
present other than the Chairman or presiding member 
who shall have and exercise a casting vote in the case 
of an equality of votes. The number of members 
necc.s.s.aiy' to constitute a meeting of cither House for 
the exercise of its powers shall be determined bv its 
Standing Orders. ^ 

ClGusi 23 The ■' Wunthanu ..." shall make pro- 
vision tor the payment of its members and mav in 
addition provide them with tree travellinn facilities 
tn any part of Burma. ^ mcujtics 


Clause 24, The "Wunthanu ...” shall hold at 
least one session each year. The Wunthanu ...” 
shall be summoned and dissolved by tlie Representa- 
tive of the Crown in the name of the King and 
subject as aforesaid, the Hlutdaw shall fix the date 
of reassembly of the ” Wunthanu ...” and the date 
of the conclusion of the session of each House. 
Provided that the sessions of Byedaik shall not be 
concluded without its own consent. 

Clattse 25. Sittings of each House of the ” Wunt- 
hanu ...” shall be public. In case of special 
emergency either House may hold a private sitting 
with the consent of two-thirds of the.raembers present. 

Clause 2G. The Hlutdaw shall be composed of 
members who represent constituencies determined 
by law'. The number of members shall be fixed 
from time to time by the ” Wunthanu ...” but 
the total number of members of the Hlutdaw 
(exclusive of members for the Universities) shall 
not be fixed at less than one member for each 
one hundred thousand of the population or at more 
than one member for each seventy thousand of the 
poiJiilation : Provided that the proportion berieecn 
the number of members to be elected at any time for 
each constituency, as ascertained at the last preceding 
census shall, so far as possible, be identical throughout 
the country. The members shall be elected upon 
principles of Proportional Representation. The 
"Wunthanu ...” shall revise the constituencies at 
least once in every ten years, with due regard to 
changes in distribution of the population, but any 
alterations in the constituencies shall not take effect 
during the life of the Hlutdaw sitting when such 
revision is made. 

Clause 27. Each University in the Burma Free 
State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi,) which was in existence 
at the date of the coming into operation of this 
constitution, shall be entitled to elect three representa- 
tives to the Hlutdaw upon a franchise and in a 
manner to be prescribed by law. 

Clause 28. At a General Election for the Hlutdaw 
the polls (exclusive of those for members for tlie 
Universities) shall be held on the same day throughout 
the country, and that day shall be a day not later 
than thirty days after the date of the dissolution. 
The Hlutdaw shall meet within one month of such 
day and shall unless earlier dissolved continue for 
four years or for such shorter period as may be fixed 
by legislation from the date of its first meeting, 
and not longer. The Hlutdaw may not at any time 
be dissolved except on the advice of the Executive 
Council. 

Clause 29. In case of death, resignation or dis- 
qualification of a member of the Hlutdaw, the vacancy 
shall be filled by election in manner to be determined 
by law. 

Clause 30. The Byedaik shall be composed of 
citizens who shall be proposed on the grounds that 
they have done honour to the Nation by reason of 
useful public service or that, because of special 
qualifications or attainments, they represent import- 
ant aspects of the Nation's life. 

Clause 31 . The number of members of the Byedaik 
shall be thirty-six and may not exceed sixty. A 
citizen to be eligible for membership of the Byedaik 
must be a person eligible to become a member of the 
Hlutdaw and must have reached the age of thirty 
years. Subject to any provision for the constitution 
of the first Byedaik the term of office of a member of 
the Byedaik shall be nine years. 

Clause 31A. The duration of the term of office 
of a member of the first Byedaik shall be reckoned 
from the beginning of the day on which this con- 
stitution comes into operation, and the duration 
of the term of office of a member of the Byedaik 
elected under Clause 32 of this constitution shall 
be reckoned from the beginning of the appropriate 
triennial anniversary of that day. 

Clause 32. One third of the members of the Byedaik 
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shall be elected everj’’ three years from a panel 
constituted as hereafter mentioned at an election at 
which the electors shall be the members oi tlic 
Hlutdaw and the members of the Bycdaik voting 
together on principles of Proportional Representation. 
The voting at such elections shall be by secret ballot 
and no elector may exercise more than one vote 
thereat. The place and conduct of such elections 
shall be regulated by law. 

Clause 32A. An election of members of the Bve- 
daik under Clause 32 of this Constitution mav'be 
held at any time not more than three months before 
nor more than three months after the conclusion 
of the period of three years mentioned in that Clause. 

A person who, after the day appointed by law for 
the completion of the formation of the panel of 
candidates and before the conclusion of the three 
years period running on that day, is chosen under 
Clause 34 of this Constitution to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death, resignation, or disqxialification 
of a member of the Byedaik (other than a member 
about to retire at the conclusion of the said period) 
shall hold olhce until the conclusion of the next three 
years period and shall then retire. 

Clause 33. Before each election of members of the 
Byedaik a panel shall be formed consisting of : — 

{a) Three times as many qualified persons as there 
are members to be elected of whom two-thirds shall 
be nominated by the Hlutdaw voting according to 
the principles of Proportional Representation and 
one-third shall be nominated by the Byedaik voting 
according to principles of l^roportional Representa- 
tion : and 

{h) Such persons who have at any time been 
members of the Byedaik (including members about 
to retire) as signify by notice in writing addressed 
to the President of the Executive Council their 
desire to be included in the panel. 

The method of proposal and selection for nomina- 
tion shall be decided by the Hlutdaw and the Byedaik 
respectively, with special reference to the necessity 
for arranging for the representation of important 
interests and institutions in the country, provided 
that each proposal shall be in writing and shall 
state the qualifications of the person proposed and 
that no person shall be proposed without his own 
consent. As soon as the panel has been formed a 
list of the names of the members of the panel arranged 
in alphabetical order with their qualifications shall 
be published. 

Clause 34. In the case of deatli, resignation, or 
disqualification of a member of the Byedaik his place 
shall be filled by a vole of the Byedaik. Any member 
of the Byedaik so chosen shall retire from office at 
the conclusion of the three years period U\cn running 
and tile vacancy tlius created shall be additional to 
the places to be filled under Clause 32 of this Consti- 
tution. The term of office of the members chosen 
at the election after the first fifteen elected shall 
conclude at the end of the period or periods at wliich 
the member or members of the Byedaik, by whose 
death or witlidrawal, the vacancy or vacancies was 
or were originally created, would be due to retire : 
Provided that the tenth or sixteenth member shall 
be deemed to have filled the vacancy first created by 
the death or withdrawal of the member or one of 
the members, the unexpired period of whose term of 
office was greatest at the time of the election, and 
so on. 

Clause 35. The Hlutdaw shall in relation to the 
subject matter of Money Bills as hereinafter defined 
have legislative authority exclusive of the Byedaik. 

A Money Bill means a Bill which contains only 
provisions dealing with all or any of the following 
subjects, namely, tlie imposition, repeal, remission, 
alteration or regulation of taxation, the imposition 
for the payment of debt or other financial purposes 
of charges on public moneys or tlic variation or repeal 
of any such charges, supply, the appropriation, 
receipt, custody, issue or audit of accounts of public 
money, the raising or guarantee of any loan or the 
repayment thereof, subordinate matters incidental to 


those subjects or any of tJicni. In this definition 
the expressions, "taxation" "public money" and 
" loan " respectively, do not include any taxation, 
money, or loan raised by local autliorities or bodies 
for local purposes. 

The Chairman of the Hlutdaw shall certify any 
Bill which in his opinion is a Jlone^* Bill to be a 
Monej- Bill, but if witliin seven days after any Bill 
has hcen certified by the Chairman of tlic Hlutdaw 
to be a 'Money Bill or after a Bill so certified has been 
passed b 3 " the Hlutdaw, n-hichever shall last happen, 
two-fifths of the members of either House by notice 
in writing addressed to the Chairman of the House 
of which they are members so require, or a majority 
of the members of the Bj’cdaik present and voting 
at a sitting of the Byedaik at which not less than 
thirty' members are present so resolve, the question 
whether the Bill is or is not a Money Bill shall be re- 
ferred to a Committee of Privileges consisting of 
three members elected by each House with a clxairman 
wlio shall be tlie senior judge of the Supreme Court, 
able and willing to act, and who, in the case of an 
equality of votes, but not otherwise, shall be entitled 
to vote. The decision of the Committee shall be 
final and conclusive. 

Clause 3C. The Hlutdaw shall as soon as possible 
after the commencement of each financial year, 
consider the estimates of receipts and expenditure 
of the Burma Free State (Mj'anma Shwe Pyigyi) for 
tliat jrcar and, save in .so far a.s may be provided b^’ 
specific enactment in each case, the legislation 
required to give effect to the Financial Resolutions 
of each year shall be enacted within that year. 

Clause 37. Money shall not be appropriated by 
vole, resolution or law, unless the purpose of the 
appropriation has in tlie same session been recom- 
mended by a message from the representative of the 
Crown acting on the advice of the Executive Council. 

Clause 38. Evciy' Bill initiated in and passed by 
the Hlutdaw shall be sent to the Byedaik and may, 
unless it be a Money Bill, be amended in the Bycdaik 
and the Hlutdaw shall consider anj* such amendment. 
Everj’ Monc 3 ' Bill shall be sent to the Byedaik for 
its recommendations and at a period not longer than 
twenty-one days after it shall have been sent to the 
Byedaik, it shall be returned to the Hlutdaw, which 
may pass it, accepting or rejecting all or any of the 
recommendations of the Bycdaik, and as so passed 
or if not returned within such period of twenty-one 
days shall be deemed to have been passed by both 
Houses. 

Clause 38 A. \\q'ienever a Bill (nit being a Money 
Bill) initiated on and passed by flie Hlutdaw and 
sent to the Byedaik is within the stated period 
hereinafter defined either rejected by the Bycdaik 
or passed by the Byedaik with amendments to which 
the Hlutdaw does not agree or is neither passed 
(with or withovxl amendment) nor rejected by the 
Byedaik witlun the said stated period, the Hlutdaw 
niaj' witliin one j’ear after the said stated period by 
resolution expre.sslj' passed under this Clause again 
send such Bill to the Bj’^odaik in tlic form (save only 
for such modifications as are hereinafter authorised) 
in wliicli it was first so sent, and if the Bycdaik does 
not, within sixtj' daj's thereafter or such longer period 
as may be agreed to by both Houses, pJiss such 
amendments only as agreed to hy the Hlutdaw. such 
Bill shall, if the Hlutdaw so resolves after the expira- 
tion of such sixtj’ daj’S or longer period aforesaid l>e 
deemed to have been passed by both Houses or the 
'•Wunthami . . ." at the expiration of the said 
sixt>^ days or longer period aforesaid in the form in 
which it was so last sent to the Bycdaik with svxch 
(if any) amendments as may have been made therein 
by the Byedaik and agreed to by’ tlie Hlutdaw. 

The said stated period is the period commencing 
on the day on which the .said Bill is first sent by tlic 
Hlutdaw to the Bycdaik and ending at whichever of 
the following times is the earlier, that is to say, the 
expiration of eighteen months from the commence- 
ment of tire said period or the date of the reassembly 
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of the " Wunthanu . . after a resolution occurring 
after the commencement of the said period. 

When a Bill initiated in and passed by the Byedaik 
is amended by the Hlutdaw, such a Bill shall be 
deemed to have been initiated in the Hlutdaw and 
this Clause shall apply to such Bill accordingly and 
for the purpose of such application the said stated 
period shall, in relation to such Bill, commence on 
the day on which such Bill is 6rst sent to the Byedaik 
after being amended by the Hlutdaw. 

Whenever a Bill has been sent by the Hlutdaw to 
the Byedaik nothing in this clause shall operate to 
restrict the right of the Hlutdaw to send such Bill 
on any subsequent occasion to the Byedaik otherwise 
than under this clause, and when such Bill is so sent 
to the Byedaik this clause shall apply as if such 
subsequent occasion were the first occasion on which 
such Bill was sent by the Hlutdaw to the Byedaik. 

A Bill sent a second time b 3 ' the Hlutdaw to 
Byedaik and required for the purposes of this clause 
to be in the form in which it was first so sent may 
contain such {if any) modifications as shall be 
certified by the Chairman of the Hlutdaw to represent 
amendments made therein by the Bj^edaik and 
agreed to by the Hlutdaw or to be necessary owing 
to the lapse of time since such Bill was first sent by 
the Hlutdaw to the Byedaik. 

Clause 39. A Bill may be initiated in the Byedaik 
and if passed by the Byedaik shall be introduced 
into the Hlutdaw. If amended by the Hlutdaw 
the Bill shall be considered as a Bill initiated in the 
Hlutdaw. If rejected by the Hlutdaw it shall not 
be introduced again in the same session but the 
Hlutdaw may reconsider its o%vn motion. 

Clause <10. A Bill passed by cither House and 
accepted b 3 ’’ the other House shall be deemed to be 
passed by both Houses. 

Clause 41. As soon as any Bill shall have been 
passed or deemed to have been passed by both Houses, 
the Executive Council shall present the same to the 
Representative of the Crown for the signification 
by him in the King’s name of the King’s assent, and 
such Representative may withhold the King’s assent 
or reserve the Bill for the signification of the ICing’s 
pleasure : Provided that the Representative of the 
Crown shall in the withholding of such assent to 
or the reservation of any Bill, act in accordance with 
the law, practice, and Constitutional usage governing 
the like withholding of assent or reservation, in the 
Dominion of the Burma Free State. 

A Bill reserved for the signification of the King’s 
Pleasure shall not have any force unless and until 
within one year from the day on which it was pre- 
sented to the Representativ’e of the Crown for the 
King’s assent, the Representative of the Crown 
signifies by speech or message to each of the Houses 
of " Wunthanu . . or, by proclamation, that it 
has received the assent of tlie King in Council. 

An cntr 3 ’- of every such speech, message or 
proclamation shall be made in the journal of each 
House and a duplicate thereof duly attested shall 
be delivered to the proper ofiicer to be kept among 
the Records of the Burma Free State (Iklyanma 
Shwc P 3 ’ig 3 ’i). 

Clause 42. As soon as may be after any law has 
received the King’s assent, the clerk or such officer 
as the Hlutdaw may appoint for the purpose shall 
cause two fair copies of such law to be made, one 
being in the Burmese language and the other in the 
English language (one of which copies shall be signed 
b 3 ' the Representative of the Cro^vm to be enrolled 
for record in the office of such officer of the Supreme 
Court as the Hlutdaw raa\’ determine), and such 
copies shall be conclusive evidence as to the pro- 
visions of cvcr 3 ’ such law and in case of conflict 
between the two copies so deposited that signed b 3 - 
the Representative of the Crown shall prevail. 

Clause -iis. Thv ” IVunthanu . . shall have no 
power to declare acts to be infringements of the law 
which were not so at the date of their commission. 

Clause 44. ’Ihc Wunthanu . , may create 


subordinate Legislatures with such persons as ma^'- be 
decided b 3 ^ law. 

Clause 45. The “ Wunthanu . . may provide 
for the establishment of Functional or Vocational 
Councils representing branches of the social and 
economic life of the Nation. A law establishing any 
such Council shall determine its powers, rights and 
duties, and its relation to the Government of the 
Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi). 

Clause 40. The *' Wunthanu . . has the ex- 
clusive right to regulate the raising and maintaining 
of such armed forces as are mentioned in the 
Scheduled Treaty in the territory of tlie Burma Free 
State (Myanma Shwe Pyig 3 d) and every such force 
shall be subject to the control of the “ Wunthanu 

Clause 47. Save in the case of actual invasion, the 
Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) shall not 
be committed to active participation in any war 
udthout the assent of the " Wunthanu . . .” 

Clause 48. Amendments of this Constitution 
within the terms of the Scheduled Treaty may be 
made by the Wunthanu . . but no such amend- 
ment, passed by both Houses of the " Wunthanu 
- . after the expiration of a period of eight years 
from the date of coming into operation of this 
Constitution shall become law, unless the same shall 
after it has been passed or deemed to have been 
passed by the said two Houses of the " Wunthanu 
. . have been submitted to a Referendum of the 
people, and unless a majority of the voters" on the 
register shall have recorded their votes on such 
Referendum, and cither the votes of a majority of 
the voters on the register, or two-thirds of the votes 
recorded shall have been cast in favour of such 
amendment. Any such amendment may be made 
%vithin the said period of eight years by way of 
ordinary legislation. 

Clause 49. The Executive Authority of the Burma 
Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) is hereby declared 
to be vested in the King, and sliall be exercisable 
in accordance \vith the law, practice and constitu- 
tional usage governing the e.xercise of the Executive 
Authority in the case of the Dominion of the Irish 
Free State, by the Representative of the Ci^o^vn. 
There shall be a Council to aid and advise in the 
government of the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe 
Pyig 3 ri) to be styled the Executive Council, The 
Executive Council shall be responsible to the Hlutdaw, 
and shall consist of not more than twelve nor less 
than five ministers appointed by the Representative 
of the Crown on the nomination of the President 
of the Executive Council. 

Clause 50. Those ilinisters who form the Executive 
Council shall all be members of the Hlutdaw and 
shall include the President of the Council, the Vice-- 
President of the Council, and the Minister in charge 
of the Department of Finance. 

Clause 51. The President of the Council sliall be 
appointed on the nomination of the Hlutdaw. He 
shall nominate a Vice-President of the Council, who 
shall act for all purposes in the place of the President, 
if the President shall die, resign, or be permanentl 3 ’^ 
incapacitated, until a new President of the Council 
shall have been elected. The Vice-President shall 
also act in the place of the President during his 
temporary absence. The other ministers who arc to 
hold office as members of the Executive Council 
shall be appointed on the jiomination of the President, 
with the assent of the Hlutdaw, and he and the 
ministers nominated by him shall retire from office 
should he cease to retain the support of a majority 
in the Hlutdaw, but the President and such ministers 
shall continue to carr 3 ^ on their duties until their 
successors shall have been appointed : Provided, 
however, that the " Wunthanu . . /' 'shall not be 
dissolved on the advice of an Executive Council 
which has ceased to retain the support of a majority 
in the Hlutdaw. 

Clause 52. Tlic Executive Council shall be col- 
lectivel 3 '^ responsible for all matters concerning the 
Department of State administered by Members of 
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the Executive Council. The Executive Council shall 
prepare Estimates of the receipts and expenditure 
of the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe Pjigj’i) 
for each financial year, and shall present them to 
the Hlutdaw before the close of the preWous financial 
year. The Executive Council shall meet and act as 
a collective authority. 

Clause 53. Ministers vho shall not be members of 
tlieExecutivcCouncil may be appointed b 3 ’ the Repre- 
sentative of the Crorni and shall compl 3 ’ unth the 
provisions of clause 17 of this Constitution. Eveiy* 
such Minister shall be nominated by the Hlutdaw on 
the recommendation of a Committee of the Hlutdaw 
chosen by a method to be determined by the Hlutdaw, 
so as to be impartially representative of the Hlutdaw, 
Should a recommendation be not acceptable to the 
Hlutdaw, the Committee may continue to recom- 
mend names until one is found to be acceptable. 
The total number of Ministers including the Ministers 
of the Executive Council, shall not exceed twelve. 

Claxfse 54. Ever 3 ' Minister who is not a member of 
the Executive Council shall be the responsible head 
of the Department or Departments under his charge, 
and shall be individual!)’ responsible to the Hlutdaw 
alone for the administration 'of the Department or 
Departments of which he is the head : Provided tliat 
should arrangements for Functional or Vocational 
Councils be made by the " "Wuntlianu . . these 
Ministers or any of them may, should the ** Wunthanu 
. . so decide, be members of, and be recommended 
to the Hlutdaw by .such Councils. The term of 
office of an)’ Minister, not a member of the Executive 
Council, shall be the term of the Hlutdaw existing 
at the time of his appointment. But he shall 
continue in office until his successor shall have been 
appointed, and no such Minister shall be removed 
from office during his term otherwise than by the 
Hlutdaw itself, and then for stated reasons, and after 
the proposal to remove him has been submitted to a 
Committee, chosen by a method to be determined 
by the Hlutdaw, so as to be impartially representative 
of the Hlutdaw and the Committee ha-s reported 
thereon. 

Clause 55, Every Minister shall have the right 
to attend and be heard in the Byedaik. 

Clause 50. The appointment of a member of the 
Hlutdaw to be a minister shall not entail upon 
him any obligation to resign his scat or to submit 
himself for re-election. 

Clause 57. i\Iinisters receive such remuneration as 
may from time to time be prescribed by law, but the 
remuneration of any Minister shall not be diminished 
during his term of office. 

Clause 58. The Representative of the Crown who 
shall be styled tlie Governor-General of tlie Burma 
Free State (^»lyanma Shwe Pyigyi) shall be appointed 
in like manner as the Governor-General of the Irish 
Free State and in accordance with the practice 
observed in the making of such appointments. 
His salary shall be of the like amount as that now 
pa 3 ’able to the Governor-General of, sa^*, the Irish 
Free State, and shall be charged on the public 
funds of the Burmta Free State (Myanma Shwe Pyig}’’!) 
and suitable provision shall be made out of these 
funds for the maintenance of his official residence and 
establ i shment . 

Claxtse 50. All revenues of the Burma Free State 
(M 3 ’rvnrua Shwe Pyig 3 ’i) from whatever source arising, 
shall, subject to such exception as may be provided 
by law, form one fund which shall be called and known 
as The Central Fund of the J.l 3 ’’anma Shwe P>dg 3 d," 
and ma)’ for brevity' be referred to as '* The Central 
Fund,’* and shall be appropriated for the purposes of 
the Burma Free State (M 3 'anma Shwe F 5 ’igvi) in 
the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities 
imposed b)’- law. 

Clause 00. The Hlutdaw shall appoint a Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General to act on behalf of the 
Burma Free State (M 3 "anma Shwe Pyigyi), He shall 
control all disbursements and shall audit all accounts 
of moneys administered b)' or under authority' of 
the *' Wunthanu . . and shall report to the 


Hlutdaw at stated periods to be determined In' law. 

Clause 01. The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
shall not be removed except for stated misbcha\iour 
or incapacit)' on resolutions passed b)’ the Hlutdaw 
and the Bv’cd.aik. Sttbject to this provision tlie terms 
and conditions of his tenure of office shall be fixed 
b 5 'law. He shall not be a member of the " Wunthanu 
. . nor shall he hold an)’ other office or position 
of emolument- 

Clause C2. The judicial power of Ihe Burma Free 
Sbite piy’anma Shwe P 3 'ig>d) shall be exercised and 
justice administered in the public courts established 
by the “ Wunthanu . . b)* judges appointed in 

manner hereinafter provided. Thc.se Courts .shall 
comprise Courts of First Instance and a Court of 
Final Appeal to be called the Supreme Court. The 
Courts of First Instance shall include a High Court , 
invested nnth full original jurisdiction in ,and power 
to determine all matters and questions whether of 
law* or fact, civil or criminal and also Courts of local 
and limited jurisdiction witli a right of appeal as 
determined b)’ law. 

Clause 03. The judicial power of the High Court 
shall e.vtend to the question of the ^nlidlt)' of any* 
law, having regard to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. In all cases in which such matters .shall come 
into question, the High Cx)urt alone shall exercise 
original jurisdiction. 

Clause G4. The Supreme Court of the Burma Free 
State (M 3 'anma Shwe Py’igj'i) shall, with such 
exceptions (not including cases which involv'c 
questions as to the validity of an)’ law) and subject 
to such regulations as may be prescribed b)' law 
have appellate jurisdiction from all decisions of the 
High Court. The decisions of the Supreme Court 
shall in all cases be final and conclusive, and shall 
not be reviewed or capable of being reviewed by 
any other Court, Tribunal or Authority whatsoever : 
Provided that nothing in this Constitution shall 
impair the right of any person to petition His Majesty 
for special leave to appeal from the Supreme Court 
to His Majesty in Council or the right of His Majesty 
to grant such leave. 

Clause 05. The number of judges, the constitution 
and organization of, and distribution of business 
and jurisdiction among the said Courts and judges, 
and all matters of procedure shall be as prescribed 
by the laws for the time being in force and the 
regulations made thereunder. 

Clause 00. The judges of the Supreme Court and 
of the High Court and of all other courts established in 
pursuance of this constitution .shall be appointed by 
the Representative of tlic Croum on tljc advice of 
the Executive Council. The judges of tlie Supreme 
Court and of the High Court shall not be removed 
except for stated misbehaviour or incapacity, and 
then only by resolutions passed by both the Hlutdaw 
and the Byedaik. The age of retirement, the 
remuneration and the pension of .sticli judges on 
retirement and the declarations to be taken by them 
on appointment shall be prescribed by law. Such 
remuneration may not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. The term.s of appointment 
of the judges of such other courts .os may be created 
shall be prescribed by law. 

Clause C7. i'Vll judges shall be independent in the 
exercise of their functions, and subject only to the 
Constitution and the law. A judge shall not be 
eligible to sit in the *' Wuntlianu ..." and shall not 
hold any other office or position of emolument. 

Clause C8. No one shall be tried save in due course 
of law and extraordinary courts shall not he 
established save only such Military Tribunals as 
may be authorised by law for dealing with militar)’ 
offenders against military law. The juri.sdiction of 
Military Tribunals shall not be extended to or 
exercised over the ci\‘il population save in time of 
war or armed rebellion and for acts committed in 
lime of war or armed rebellion and in accordance 
with the regulations to be prcscrilxrd by law. Such 
jurisdiction shall not bo exercised in any area in 
which all civil courts arc open or capable of being 
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held, and no person shall be removed from one area 
to another lor the purpose of creating such jurisdiction. 

Clause C9, A member of tlie armed forces of tlie 
Burma Free State (IMyanma Shwe Py 1 g 5 n) not on 
active sersdcc shall not be tried by any Court Martial 
or other Military Tribunal for an offence cognizable 
by the Civil Conits, unless siich offence shall have been 
brought e.vpressly vdtlxin the jurisdiction of Courts 
Martial or other jMilitary Tribunal by any code of 
laws or regulations for the enforcement of military 
discipline which may be hereafter approved by the 
" IVunthanu ..." 

Clause 70. No person shall be tried on any criminal 
charge v.dthout a jury save in the case of charges in 
respect of minor offences triable by law before a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction and in the case of 
charges for offences against military law triable by 
Court Martial or other Military Tribunal. 

Transitory Provisions. 

Clause 71 . Subject to this Constitution and to the 
extent to which they are not inconsistent therewith, 
the laws in force in the Burma Free State (Myanma 
Shwc Pyigyi) at the date of coming into operation 
of this Constitution shall continue to be of full 
ioTcc and effect until the same or any of them shall 
Imve been repealed or amended by enactment of 
the " Wunthanu ..." 

Clause 72. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
affect any liability to pay any tax or duty payable 
in respect of the financial year current at the date of 
the coming into oper.ation of this constitution or any 
preceding financial year, or in respect of any period 
ending on or before the last day of the said current 
nnancial year, or payable on any occasion happening 
within that or any preceding year, or the amount of 
such habiljty ; and during the said current financial 
year all taxes and duties and arrears thereof shall 
continue to be assessed, levied and collected in like 
manner m all respects as immediately before this 
constitution came into operation, subject to the like 
adjustments of the proceeds collected as theretofore 

CmllrfwS Si purpose the Executive 

Council shall have the like powers and be subject to 

fs the Provisional Government, 
r ® transported during the said current financial 
Burma Free State (Alyanma 
Britair^slwU India or^ Great 

Coun^l Tif ’ Executive 
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•' finance? vr?"'?® e.xpression 
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the year ending on 
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snail tor the time being continue to exercise the same 
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Clatise 74. If any judge of the said Supreme Court 
of Judicature or of the present High Court of Judi- 
cature or of any of the said District Courts on the 
establishment of Courts under this Constitution i.s 
not with his consent appointed to be a judge of any 
such Court, he .shall, for the purpose of such favourable 
terms as may be determined for payment of fair 
compensation, be treated as if he had retired in 
consequence of the change of Government effected 
in pursuance of complete separation from India 
but the rights so conferred shall be without prejudice 
to any rights or claims that he may have against 
the Government of India or the British Government. 

Clause 75. Every existing officer of the Provisionai 
Government at the date of the coming into operation 
of this Constitution (not being an officer wiioso 
sei-i'ices have been lent by the Government of India 
or the British Government to the Provisional Govern- 
ment) shall on that date be transferred to and become 
^ officer of the Burma Free State (Myanma Shwe 
» RTid shall hold office hy a. tenure corres- 
ponding to his previous tenure. 

Clause 7C. Every such existing officer who was 
transferred from the Indian or the British Govern- 
ment by virtue of any transfer of services to the 
Provisional Government shall be entitled to the 
benefit of clause 74 of this Constitution. 

Clause 77. The transfer of the administration of 
any public service, the administration of which was 
before the date of the coming into operation of 
^is Constitution transferred to tlie Provisional 
Goveinment, shall be deferred until the 81 st day of 
March, 1930, or such earlier or later date as may, 
after one month’s previous notice in the Official 
Gazette, be fixed by the Executive Council, and sucli 
oi the officers engaged in the administration of these 
services at the date of transfer, as may be determined 
in the manner hereinafter appearing shall be trans- 
ct”** /t? become officers of tlic Burma Free 
State (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi) ; and clause 76 of 
this Constitution shall apply as if such officers 
were exisring officers of the Provisional Government 
Who had been transferred to that Government from 
the Indian or the British Government. The officers 
Ixai^ferred in respect of any services shall 
oe determined in like manner as if the administration 
tl^ s^vices had before the coming into operation 
oi the Constitution been transferred to the Pro- 
visional Government. 

Clause 78. As respects departmental property, 

‘ SC , r^hts, and liabilities, the Government of the 
imm Free State (Alyanma Shwe Pyigyi) shall be 
regarded as the successors of the Provisional Govem- 
* und, to the extent . to which functions of 
Indian or any department of the British Government 
Goveminent of the Burma 
of o, ,- 1 , (Myanma Shwe Pyigyi), as tlie successors 
menT*' ‘h® Indian or British Govem- 
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* exceed sixty members of whom one-half, 
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(b) The eighteen or thirty nominated members of 
the Byedaik shall be nominated by the President of 
the Executive Council, who shall, in making such 
nominations, have special regard to the providing of 
representation for groups or parties not then ade- 
quately represented in the Hlutdaw. 

(c) The eighteen or thirty elected members of the 
Byedaik shall be elected by the Hlutdaw voting on 
principles of Proportional Representation. 

(<f) Of the eighteen or thirty^ nominated members, 
nine or fifteen elected by lot, shall hold office for the 
full period of nine. years ; the remaining nine or fifteen 
shall hold office for the period of six years. 

(^) Of the eighteen or thirty elected members 
the first nine or fifteen elected shall hold office for 


the period of six years, the remaining nine or fifteen 
shall hold office for the period of three years. 

(/) At the termination of tiic period of office of 
anj' such members, members shall be elected in tlicir 
place in manner provided bj' clause ;5‘2 of this Con- 
stitution. 

{g) Casual vacancies shall be filled in manner 
provided by clause 31- of this Constitution. 

Clause 81. The passing and adoption of this 
Constitution by the Constituent Assembh’ and the 
British Parliament shall be announced as soon as 
may be, and not later than the sixth day of December, 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirty, by Proclamation of 
His Jlajestj’, and this Constitution shall come into 
operation on tlic issue of such Proclamation. 


Memorandum submitted by the Separation League, Rangoon, Burma. 


Memorandum on the Draft Constitution 
FOR Burma. 

The aims and objects of the League for the 
Separation of Burma from India are : — • 

(1) Separation of Burma from India, and 

(2) Full Responsible Self-Government for Burma, 

within the Empire. 

The League was launched into existence on the 
8rd of September, 1928, when the organisers published 
the aims and objects of the League in the Local 
press and invited those who approved of these aims 
and objects to join the I-cague. A Draft Constitu- 
tion for Burma was drawn up by a Sub-Committee 
of the Executive Committee of the League, and at its 
meeting held on the 30th November, 1928, the 
Executive Committee of the League decided to invite 
the leading political organisations of Burma to a joint 
discussion of the Draft Constitution at an All-Parties 
Conference to be held on Saturday, the 12th of 
December, 1928. The organisations so invited 
were : — 

Tlie Burma Provincial Congress Committee, 

U Chit Hlaing’s G.C.B.A., 

The People's Party, 

The National Parliamentary Organisation, 

The Home Rule Party, 

The Hundred Committee, 

The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, 

The British Burman Association, 

\J Shoe Them's G.C.B.A. 

The Mandalay Baho Organisation, 

The Burma for Burmans' League, 

The Constitutional Club, 

The Karen National Association, and 
The Wunthanu Central Organisation of Man- 
dalay. 

By an oversight on the part of the office, no 
invitation was issued to the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Federation, but Mr. Campagnac, 
the President of that bod}*, was present at the earlier 
stages of the Conference. The Burma for Burmans' 
League, the British Burman Association, the Karen 
National Association, the Burma Provincial Congress 
Committee and the People's Party sent their represen- 
tatives to the Conference. U Soe Thein’s G.C.B.A. 
sent a reply expressing its views on the Draft Consti- 
tution. Besides sending its representative, the 
Ivaren National Association also sent a statement 
of criticisms of the Draft Constitution. The Parlia- 
mcntar>* Organisation, the Wunthanu Central Or- 


ganisation of Mandalay and the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association replied stating 
their respective reasons for not attending the Cx?n- 
ference. The replies received from these bodic.*; 
arc annexed hereto. No replies were rccei\'cd from 
the other organisations invited to the Conference, 

The discussion at the joint Conference did not 
disclose any serious divergence of view on important 
matters c.xcept on the question of communal represen- 
tation for Karens. The representative of the 
Karen National Association agreed that communal 
representation would be a serious obstacle to the 
grou-th of a national system of government, but he 
pressed the view that as the Karens were a backward 
race and as the majority of them feared that they 
would have no chance in open elections against the 
other races, a certain number of seats should bo 
reserv'ed for the Karens or at least such arrangements 
should be made as to ensure them a certain number 
of seats. The otlier representatives were all against 
communal representation being conceded to any 
particular community. Their view was that com- 
munal representation is not only vicious in principle 
but also not necessary in Burma in view of the fact 
that the electorate as shown by the experience of 
all the elections held since the inauguration of the 
Reforms arc not swayed by racial or religious 
prejudice, but elect the candidates who they tliink 
would best serve them in the Council, irrespective 
of race or religion. 

The views expressed at the Conference were placed 
before the Executive Committee and the Draft 
Constitution with such amendments as were con- 
sidered necessary in tlie light of the criticisms 
received from the public and from the political 
organisations represented at the Conference was 
placed by the Executive Committee before the 
general meeting of the League, held on the Itlth 
of December, 1028. 

The Draft Constitution submitted to the Indian 
Statutorj* Commission was tlie s.n.me as th.at passed 
by the General Meeting. The General Meeting also 
empowered tiie Executive Committee to take all 
such measures as in tlie discretion of the Irlxccutivc 
Committee are necessaiy* or advisable for cariying 
out the aims and objects of tlic League. The 
Executive Committee, at its meeting held on the 
15th of January’, 1929, decided to submit to Uic 
Indian Statutoiy Commission the Draft Constitution 
together vrith a Memorandum c.xplaining its nature 
and scope. Owing to various causes, the Sub- 
committee charged with the task of prcp.aring the 
Memorandum could not undertake it early and all 
tliat they could do within the limited time at their 
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disposal was to produce a brief statement of the 
objects and reasons of the Draft Constitution. 

Although the enrolment of members began onlj*- as 
recently as the 3rd of September last, and propaganda 
has so far been practically confined to the Press, the 
number of members has risen to 8,4-3 .t, on the 30th 
Januar>% 1929. thus demonstrating that the aims 
and objects of the League are already shared by the 
mass of the people of Burma and the Executive Com- 
mittee hopes that before very long the movement 
organised by the League will spread over the length 
and breadth of Burma and become a truly national 
one. Public meetings have been held and are being 
held at various important centres such as Pegu. 
I^Iandalay, Moulmein, Basscin, etc., to express 
approval of the aims and objects of the League, 
and of its Draft Constitution. 

The basic ideas on which the Draft Constitution 
rests are : — 

(1) Separation of Burma from India, and 

(2) Dominion Status for Burma. 


Separation of Burma from India. 


The claim for separation from India is not a new 
one. It was urged by the political missions sent from 
Burma to India and to England. The political 
missions to England had to drop the question of 
separation from India for the time being as it was 
advised that the British Government was too pre- 
occupied to take up the question of separation and it 
would be easier to obtain from the British Govern- 
ment tlie same political concessions as the other 
provinces of India, and in dropping the question of 
separation from India and claiming the political con- 
cessions that had been granted to the major provinces 
of India, the Burmese missions were merely following 
the line of least resistance, reserving the question 
of separation from India for a more favourable 
opportunity. It was only after the split in the 
General Council of Burmese Associations when 
Indian politicians became influential in the counsels 
of the non-co-operating section that doubts began to 
be felt as to the good faith of the British Government 
and as to the wisdom of separating Burma from 
India before Dominion Status is secured by the joint 
efforts of India and Burma. The League is, however, 
confident that there is not a single Burman through- 
out the length and breadth of Burma who does not 
desire the separation of Burma from India coupled 
u-ith Dominion Status for Burma, and that by far 
the greater portion of the Burmese people desire 
immediate and complete separation from India. 

Nature has made Burma a self-contained country. 
I‘or centuries before the annexation, Burma main- 
tained a distinct political entity. Its people are as 
distinct from the people of India in race, religion, 
culture, customs and mental outlook as any two 
distinct peoples could possibly be. Burma became 
nnd remains an annexurc to India not by reason of 
any natural affinity but only by force of Briti.sh 
military conquest and occupation. Has Burma 
benefited by this artificial connection with India ? 
No doubt, Burma has inlieritcd the administrative 
experience of India and Indians have contributed to 
its development in a way, Init in all things that really 
matter to a nation, Burma has lost heavily by its 
connection with India. 


Burma has lost its national individuality, and alone 
'ritli that, its national self-respect. Unrestrictec 
Indian immigration has caused acute and wide 
^read economic distress among the Burmese people 
Cheap Indian labour has displaced Burmese laboui 
to an alarming extent. Much of the land made 
culturable by Burmese labour and capital has passcc 
into the hands of Indians. In .short, unless the 
Burrnc.se would descend to the low standard of livinc 
of the Indians. Uie Burme.se would be ousted froir 
all departments of life by the increasing pressure o 
Indians. Antiquated Indian marriage laws anc 
customs are now m force to the prejudice of Burmese 
women and their offspring. Communalism with al 


its evils is taldng root in Burma. As long as Burma 
remains a part of India, its manhood will never have 
a chance of acquiring militarj’^ training. The pay 
and rations allowed to Indian soldiers and military 
policemen will not attract the right type of Burman 
to military service ; and the Burmese people, once 
famed as a race of soldiers, are now in the sorrypUght 
of being protected by foreign mercenaries. 

Even under the Reforms, Burma's position has 
not appreciably improved. No Burman nor any non- 
Burman, equipped with experience and knowledge 
of Burma’s special needs, has been appointed either 
to the Council of the Secretary of State for India 
or to the Viceroy’s Council. Burma's representation 
in tlie Council of State and the Indian Legislative 
Assembly is not sufficient to influence the course of 
legislation in the Indian legislature. "VS^icn Burma's 
interests clash with those of India the former in- 
variably suffer, e.g,, the imposition of protective 
duties on iron and steel, on paper, and on hide and 
skins, the salt policy, the retention of duty on rice 
exported from Burma, the withholding of the 
Viceroy's assent from the Burma Sea-Passengers 
Tax Bill, the arbitrary disbandment of the Burmese 
military units. The nation-building departments 
under the charge of responsible ministers in Burma 
are starved and crippled for want of funds. It is 
generally felt in Burma that Burma gets little return 
from India for the central revenues collected ffiere. 
In the absence of authoritative information on the 
subject, it cannot be said that the feeling is un- 
justified. So long as that feeling persists, the 
Government of Burma will not be able to persuade 
the people, already heavily taxed, to submit to 
further taxation even for the purposes of financing 
the nation-building departments. 

The League does not anticipate that Burma need 
incur very heavy military expenditure when it 
becomes autonomous, as the League is convinced 
that the first Bill that will be passed by a truly 
National Parliament \rili be one requiring every 
Burman of age to undergo military training. In 
the considered opinion of the League the only solution 
for the difficulties which beset Burma is an immediate 
and complete separation of Burma from India. 
The League, therefore, urges upon the British 
Government to separate Burma from India at the 
earliest possible date and, as a preliminary thereto, 
to take all such measures as may be necessary to 
secure an equitable settlement of the outstanding 
questions between the two countries. The League 
urges also that in the meantime Burma may be 
admitted to such political advancement as may be 
conceded to India as a result of the revision of the 
existing Reforms. 

The Reforms were ushered into Burma under 
most inauspicious circumstances. The grant of 
the Reforms to Burma was delayed and was made 
long after India had got them. The non-co-operation 
movement had spread from India to Burma and by 
the time the Reforms were actually introduced in 
Burma, Burma was already caught in the meshes of 
the non-co-operation movement. The General 
Council of Burmese Associations which was then 
directing Nationalist activities in Biirma was split 
over the question of entry into the Reformed Council, 
the minority decided to enter the Reformed Council 
and work Dyarchy for all it was worth and the 
majority deciding to boycott the Reformed Council. 

In spite however, of adverse circumstances, the 
first Council did some useful work, and even staunch 
boycotters began to recognize that Dyarchy was not 
the unmitigated evil they had believed it to be. 
Thc^ strongest party in the first Council was the 
Nationalist party, recruited from the co-operating 
section of the General Council of Burmese Asso- 
ciations and one of its leaders was appointed Minister 
of Education. Such success as was achieved by the 
first Council was largely due to the tactful handling 
of important questions of the day by the then 
Governor (Sir Harcoiirt Butler) and to the abstention 
of the then Home ISlinister (the late Sir Maung Kin) 
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from parly-politics. Sir Maung 3\in was avcK^e 
to forming a Government party and left the Ministers 
to sliift for themselves. The result was that Govern- 
ment was sometimes defeated and Ministers had to 
consult the wishes of the elected members m order 
to maintain their position and cany on their duties. 

A section of the boycotters entered the second 
Council in order, as they said, to “ kill Dj'arcliy at 
close quarters.” The second Council, however, 
disclosed all the inlicrent defects of Dyarchy. Sir 
Maung Kin who had died towards the end of the 
first Council was succeeded by one who apparently 
believed that it was the duty of the Home IVIeinber 
to organize and shepherd \ strong Government 
party. Sir Maung Kin's successor toured the 
country just before the General Elections and 
rallied his forces for the coming fray. As in the 
first Council so in the second the strongest parts’ in 
the Council was the Nationalist party. But' no 
ministerial responsibility Avas given to it. Instead, 
a member who repre-sented tlie Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce, a special constituency containing a 
preponderating foreign element and a member, who 
had been returned on the ticket of the Nationalist 
party’ and who about a week or two after his election 
resigned from the Nationalist Party, were appointed 
jMinister of Forest and IMinistcr of Education 
respectively, and subsequent to the appointment 
of these gentlemen as 2-Iinisters, a Party was formed 
to support them in the Council. 

The party so formed consisted of special and com- 
munal representatives, nominated members andafew 
of the elected members. This party and the ofUcial 
bloc almost always voted together. As the ministers 
had no following of their owm, and owed their position 
only to the conglomerate body euphemistically called 
the Independent Part}’ and the ofhcial bloc, they'’ 
lost all sense of responsibility to the elected members 
and became as “ irresponsible *’ as the members of 
the Executive Council. 

Government, always sure of a majority, treated the 
popular representatives with open contempt on many 
occasions. To illustrate how the unholy’ alliance 
between the Government party and the ofilcial bloc 
operated, it would be sufficient to cite two instances. 
A motion to set apart a sum of money for the transla- 
tion of useful books from foreign languages into 
Burmese was brought up by a member of the Opposi- 
tion. Government could not spare money' for the 
purpose and decided to oppose it and the Government 
party voted with the official bloc. One of the 
spokesmen of that party’ who ” Icnows no language 
but his own ” stood up and strenuously opposed the 
motion which, if passed, would have benefited him 
and other people of his kind. Conversely, when the 
motion for the removal of sex-disqualification was 
brought up by a member of the Opposition, some of 
the influential members of the Government party 
brought up under the traditions of an age that is 
happily passed and not to be recalled, felt scandalised 
and opposed the motion " on principle.” TIic 
officials had to do likeivise, though, it must be said 
to their credit, some British Officials did not look 
happy Avhen they’ had to walk into the " No ” lobby. 

There is hardly any reason to expect that matters 
would improve in the tliird Council. The ^Arcsent 
Home Member has been carrying on the policy of 
his immediate predecessor in office, only’ w'ilh less 
finesse. Members of the Government party in the 
second Council w’ho stood for election to the third 
Council were heavily defeated at the iJolls but the 
Government was unrepentant. A scratch Party' was 
formed. The Forest IMinistcr who ag.ain was returned 
by’ the Chinese Chamber of Commerce ivas rc-appointed 
Minister for Forest, and a Burmese Member who had 
no political nor administrative experience and who 
was liardly' Icnomi even in his own profession iras 
appointed Minister of Education. The position now 
is that there are no responsible Ministers. Wc 
have only highly paid mediocrities who are put in 
office by official support and who will remain in 
office only’ as long as they enjoy official confidence. 


The League is in substantial agreement with the 
obscrA-ations made by* ” Kerala Putr.a ” in Chapter 
IV and Chaper V of his book. ” I'hc working of 
Dy’archy in the Provinces.” In particular, the League 
agrees with the author when he says that Responsililc 
Government cA’cn of a partial character, which was 
the purpose and object of the Keforms, has failctl 
altogether to materialise, and it agrees with him 
also Avhen he say’S tlmt though Dyarchy* in the 
ProWnces ” did not usher in Responsible Government 
even in the Transferred departments,” it has, “in 
the LcgislatiA-e and Conciliar aspects, resulted in 
considerable success. The administrative efficiency 
of the Provinces could not be said to have suffered, 
nor could the SerA’ices complain of a parliamentary 
inquisition into their conduct. TIic legislatiA’c work 
undertaken has been every’whcrc of a progrcssii'c 
and liberalising character and at least so far as the 
work of the Councils Avas concerned, all the fears 
entertained by’ the opponents of Indian Reforms 
have entirely’ been falsified.” 

The next question is as to how far and in what 
direction further political advancement should 
proceed. Dy'archy' has served its purpose and a 
mere enlargement of the dy’archical sy’stem of Govern- 
ment would not satisfy' any’* section of the politically- 
minded people of Burma. The present S 5 'stcm must 
be supplanted by’ a unitary form of Cov'crnmcnt 
responsible to the Legislature. In the opinion of 
the League, there is no half-way’ house between 
Dy’archy and Dominion Govcrnincnt. 

The Draft Constitution is modelled on the Con- 
stitution of the Irish Free State ; certain provisions 
contained in the Nehru Scheme have also been in- 
corporated in the Draft Constitution. ^\''hile the 
people of Burma arc secured by the Draft Constitu- 
tion full opportunity to develop on the lines best 
suited to their nationtd genius and traditions, 
necessary’ safeguards are prOA’ided in the Dnift 
Constitution for the protection of legitimate vested 
interests. 

A Constitution which has converted Ireland into 
a contented and willing partner of the British 
Commonwealth will have the same effect on the 
warm-hearted people of Burma who have been called 
the Irish of the East. 

****»•*« 

Drajt Constitution or the Free State 
or Burma. 

Article 1. Burma shall be styled and known jis the 
P'rcc State of Burma. 

Status. 

Article *2. Burma shall have the same constitutional 
status in the C^omity of Nations known as the British 
Empire as the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Dominion of Ncav Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, and the Irish Free State 
witli a Parliament liaving power to make laws for 
tlic peace, order and good government of Burma and 
an executive responsible to that Parliament. 

Operation and Constitution or Laws. 

Article 3. This Act and all laws made thereunder 
by’ the Parliament of the Free State shall be binding 
on the Courts and people of every’ part of the Free 
State, notwithstanding any’tliing in the laivs of tlic 
Indian I^cgislaturc or of British Burma or in any 
Act of the United Kingdom c-vtending to British 
Burma ; and the laws of the Free State shall be 
enforced in all Burmese Territorial Waters. 

Citizenship. 

Article 4-. The word ” Citizen,” whciievcT it occurs 
in this Constitution means : — 

(a) Any Burmau bom in the Free State or the 
child bom el.sewherc to a Bunnan fatlicr, avIu> was at 
the time of his birtli a citizen of the Free State. 

(fc) Any’ other person born in Uie Free State and 
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whose father or mother w*as also bom in the Free 
State. 

(r) Any person who being a British-bom subject 
has ordinarily resided in the Free State for a period 
of not less than 20 years and to wdiom a certificate 
of domicile has been granted in the manner prescribed 
by law. 

(/f) Any foreign-born subject who is naturalised 
in the Free State under the law in force for the time 
being. 

Explanation. The word *' Burman ” means a 
person belonging to an indigenous race of the Free 
State of Burma. 

National Language. 

Article 5. The national language of tlie Free State 
is the Burmese language, but the English language 
shall be equally recognized as an oflicial language. 

Notlhng in tliis Article shall prevent special 
provision being made by the Parliament of the Free 
State for districts or areas in which only one language 
is in general use. 

Fundamental Rights. 

Article G. (i) All powers of government and all 
authority, legislative, executive and judicial, are 
derived from the people and the same shall be 
exercised in the Free State of Burma through the 
organizations established by or under and in accord 
with this Constitution. 

(ii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty nor 
shall Ills dwelling or property be entered, seques- 
tered or confiscated save in accordance with law. 

(iii) Freedom of conscience and the free profession 
and practice of religion are, subject to public order 
and morality, guaranteed to every citizen. 

(iv.) The right of free e-xpression of opinion, as well 
as the right to assemble peaceably and without arms, 
and to form associations or unions, is hereby guaran- 
teed for purposes not opposed to public order or 
morality. 

(v) All citizens in the Free State of Burma have 
the riglit of free elementary education. 

(vi) All citizens are equal before the law and possess 
equal civic and legal rights. 

(vii) There shall be no penal law. whetlier substan- 
tive or procedural, of a discrimJnatii^e nature. 

(viii) No person shall be punished for any act 
which was not punishable under the law at the time 
it was committed. 

(ix) No punishment involving torture of any kind 
shall be lawful. 

(x) Every citizen shall have the right to a \\Tit of 
habeas corptts. Such right may be suspended in case 
of war or rebellion by an Act of Parliament or, if 
Parliament is not in session, by the Governor in 
Council and in such case he shall report the suspension 
to the Parliament at the earliest opportunity lor 
such action as it may deem fit. 

(xi) No person attending any school receiving State 
aid or other public money shall be compelled to 
attend the religious instruction that may be given in 
the school. 

(xii) No person shall by reason of his religion, race 
or creed be prejudiced in any way in regard to public 
employment, office or honour or in the exercise of 
any trade or calling. 

(xiii) Freedom of combination and association for 
the maintenance and improvement of labour and 
economic conditions is guaranteed to every one and 
of all occupations. All agreements and measures 
tending to restrict or obstruct such freedom are 
illegal. 

(xiv) Parliament shall make suitable laws for the 

maintenance of health and fitness for work of all 
citizen.s, securing of a living for Gvery worker, the 
protection of motherhood, welfare of children, and 
tlic economic consequences of old age, infirmity and 
unemployment. ^ 

(xv) Every citizen shall have a right to keep and 


bear arms in accordance with regulations made in 
that behalf. 

(xvi) Alen and women .shall have equal rights as 
citizens. 

Parliament. 

Article 7. The legislative powers of the Free State 
shall be vested in a Parliament w'hich .shall consist 
of the King, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 

Article 8. The Governor shall be appointed by the 
King and may exercise in the Free State, during the 
King's pleasure but subject to this constitution, such 
powers and functions of the King as His ivlajesty 
may assign to him. 

Article 9. (i) The Chamber of Deputies shall be 
composed of members who represent constituencies 
determined by law. The number of members shall 
be fixed from time to time by Parliament, but the 
total number of members of the Chamber (exclusive 
of members of the Universities) shall not be fixed 
at less than one member for each one hundred 
thousand of population provided that the population 
of each constituency, as ascertained at the last 
preceding census shall, so far as possible, be identical 
throughout the country. Parliament shall revise 
the constituencies at least once in every ten years 
with due regard to changes in distribution of the 
population, but any alteration in the constituencies 
shall not take effect during the life of the Chamber 
sitting when such revision is made. 

(ii) The Rangoon University and such other 
university or universities as may be established in 
the Free State after the coming into operation of this 
Constitution shall each be entitled to elect one 
representative to the Chamber upon a franchise and 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Article 10. (i) All members of the Chamber of 
Deputie.s shall be elected.. 

(ii) In case of death, resignation or disqualification 
of a member of the Chamber the vacancy shall be 
filled by election in manner to be determined by law. 

(iii) There shall be no communal representation. 

(iv) There shall be no plural constituencies. 

Article II. (i) All citizens of the Free State -without 

distinction of sex who have reached the age of 21 
years and arc not di.squaliiied by laiv shall have the 
right to vote for members of the Chamber of Deputies. 

(ii) Every citizen of either sex who has reached the 
age of 25 and is not disqualified by law shall be 
eligible to become a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Article 32. Tlie Senate shall consist of the follow- 
ing : — 

(a) One representative of each district, other than 
the Rangoon Town District. 

(fi) Two representatives of the Rangoon Town 
District. 

(c) One representative of the Mandalay Town, and 

{d) Seven members nominated by the Governor 
on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, to 
represent important interests and institutions in 
the country. 

Article 13. (i) All citizens of the Free State without 
distinction of sex who have reached the age of 21 
years and who possess the qualifications prescribed 
in Schedule A hereto annexed and are not disqualified 
by law shall have the right to vote for members of 
the Senate. 

(ii) Every citizen of either sex who has reached 
the age of 30 years, and whose name is registered in 
the electoral roll of a constituency and is not dis- 
qualified by law, shall be eligible for election as a 
member of the Senate. 

Article 14. (i) No person may be at the same time 
a member both of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate, and if any person who is already a member 
of either House is elected to be a member of the other 
House, he shall forthwith be deemed to have vacated 
his first seat. 

(ii) No voter may exercise more than one vote 
at an election to cither House, and the voting shall 
be by secret ballot. The mode and place of exercising 
tills right shall be determined by law. 
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Arlicle 15. Every Chamber of Deimtics shall con- 
tinue for four years and every' Senate shall continue 
for five years provided that 

(a) Either House of Parliament mav be sooner 
dissolved by the Governor on the advice of the 
Executive Council. 

(b) Any such period may be extended hy the 
Governor on the advice of the Executive Council. 

(c) After the dissolution - of either House, the 
Governor shall appoint a date, not more than tiircc 
montlis after the date of dissolution, for the next 
session of that House. 

Article IG. The Governor may appoint such times 
and places for holding the sessions of cither House 
of Parliament as he thinhs fit and may also from time 
to lime by notification or otherwise prorogue such 
sessions. 

Article 17. Any meeting of either House may be 
adjourned by the person presiding. 

Article 18. All questions in either House shall be 
determined by a majority of votes of members present 
other than the presiding member who shall, liowcver, 
have and. exercise a casting vote in the case of an 
equality' of votes. 

Article 19. The powers of cither House be 

exercised notT-vithstanding any vacancj'’ therein. 

Article 20. There shall be a Chairman of each 
House of Parliament who shall be a member of the 
House and shall be elected by tlie House. Tlierc 
shall also be a Deputy Chairman of each House 
who shall also be a member of the House and shall 
be similarly elected. 

Article 21. The privileges, immunities and powers 
to be held, enjoyed and exercised by the Senate 
and by the Chamber of Deputies and the members 
thereof, respectively, shall be such as are from 
time to time defined by Act of Parliament of the Free 
State. 

Article 22. Parliament shall, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Constitution, have powers to make 
laws — 

(а) for the peace, order and good government of 
the Free State ; 

(б) for the Nationals and servants of the Free 
State, within as well as without and beyond Burma ; 

(c) for the Government officers, soldiers, airmen 
and followers in His Majesty's Burmese Forces, 
wherever they are serving in so far as they arc not 
subject to the Army Act or the Air Force Act. and 

(d) for all persons employed or ser\'ing in or 
belonging to the Roj'al Burmese Marine Scri'ice or 
the Burmese Navy. 

Arlicle 23. The powers of the Parliament with 
respect to Foreign Affairs shall be the same as 
exercised by the Self-governing Dominions. 

Article 24. Provision may be made by rules 
under this Act for regulating the course of business 
and the preservation of order in the Houses of 
Parliament and as to the person to preside at their 
meetings in the absence of the Chairman and the 
Deputy Chairman ; and tlic rules may provide for 
the number of members required to constitute a 
quorum and for prohibiting or regulating the asking 
of questions on, and the discussion of, any subjects 
specified in the rules. 

Article 25. {i) Any Bill which appropriate.s revenues 
or monies for the ordinarj^ annual .serv'ices of the 
Free State Government shall deal only with such 
appropriations. 

(ii) Bills imposing taxation shall deal only wnth an 
imposition of taxes and any provision therein dealing 
with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

(iii) Bills affecting the public debt or for the 
appropriation of revenues or monies or for imposing 
taxation shall be introduced only by a member of 
the Executive Council and can only originate in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Article 20. A Money Bill means a bill which 
contains only provisions dealing with all or any of 
the following subjects : — viz, the inipostlion, repeal, 
remission, alteration, or regulation of taxation ; the 
imposition for the payment of debts or other financial 


purposes, of charges on public revenue.*; or monies, 
or the variation or repeal of any such charges ; 
supply; the appropriation, rcccipt.s. custexly. issue, 
or audit of accounts of public monies ; the raising 
of any loan or the rcpatmicnt thereof ; or subordinate 
matters incidental to those subjects or am* of them. 
In this definition the e.xprcssion “ Taxation,” 
" Public Money ” and ” I.^an ” respectively do not 
include any tn.vation, nionc}' or loan mi.scd by local 
autliorities or borlics for local purposc.s. 

Article 27. The Chairman of the Chamber of 
Deputies .shall certify .any Bill wjiich is in his opinion 
a Sloney Bill to be a Money Bill, but if within three 
days after a Bill has been p.as.scd by the Chamber of 
Deputies trwo-fifths of the members of cither House 
by notice in ^^'riting addrc-ssed to the Chairman of 
the House of which they are members so require, 
the question whether the Bill is or is not a Money 
Bill shall be referred to a Committee of Privilcgc.s 
consisting of three mcmher.s elected by each House 
wtli a Chairman who shall be the Senior Judge of 
the Supreme Court able and willing to act, and who, 
in case of an equality* of votes, but not otherwise, 
shall be entitled to vote. The decision of the 
Committee on the question shall be final and 
conclusive. 

Article 28. A Money Bill passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies shall be sent to the Senate for its 
recommendations and it shall be returned not later 
than twenty-one days therefrom to the Chamber of 
Deputies which may pass it accepting or rejecting 
all or any of the recommendations of the Senate ; and 
the Bill so passed shall be deemed to have been 
passed by both Chambers. 

Article 29. (i) Subject to the pro\nsions of this 
Act, a Bill may be initiated in cither Mouse and if 
passed by the originating House shall be introduced 
in the other Mouse for being passed. 

(ii) Except as otherwise provided under this Act. 
a Bill shall not be deemed to have been passed by 
Parliament unless it has been agreed to by both 
Houses eitlier without amendment or with .such 
admendments only as may be agreed to by both 
Houses. 

(ii) If any Bill which has been passed by the 
Cliamber of Deputies is not, wthin six montlis 
after the pa.ssagc of the Bill by that House, passed 
by the Senate, citlier witlioiit amendments or with 
such amendments as may be agreed to by both 
Houses, the Governor shall on resolution passed by 
either House to that effect refer the matter for 
decision to a joint sitting of both Houses. The 
niembers present at any such joint sitting may 
deliberate and shall vote together upon the Bill as 
last proposed by the Chamber of Deputies and upon 
amendments if any, which had been made therein 
by one House of Parliament and not agreed to by 
the other ; and any such amendments which are 
affirmed by a majority* of the total number of members 
of the Senate and tlic Chamber of Deputies present 
at such sitting shall be taken to have been duly 
passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Article 30. (i) So soon as any Bill shall have Ixjcn 
passed or deemed to have been pas.sed by both 
Houses, it shall be presented to the Governor for 
tlic signification by him in the King’s name of the 
King’s assent, and the Governor may signify such 
assent or ^vithold the same or he may rcscr\’c the 
Bill for the signification of the King’s pleasure. 

(ii) A Bill passed by both Houses of Parliament 
shall not become an -Act until the Governor signifies 
his assent thereto in tlic King’s name, or in the case 
of a Bill rcscrv’cd for signification of the King's 
pleasure until he signifies by speech or message to 
each House of Parliament or by proclamation that 
it has received the assent of the King in Council. 

Provided tliat the Governor maj*, where a Bill has 
been passed by botli Houses of Parliament and 
presented to him for the signification hy him of tlic 
King’s a.sscnt, or has been reserved by him for tlie 
signification of the King’s pleasure, rcliini the hill 
for reconsideration by Parliament with a rccom- 
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rnendation that Parliament shall consider amendments 
thereto. . , , 

(iii) Any Bill so returned shall be further considered 
fay Parliament together with the amendments 
recommended fav the Governor, and if re-affirmed 
with or without amendments, maj^ be again presented 
to the Governor for the signification by him in the 
King's name of the King’s assent. 

The Executive. 

Article 31. The executive power of the Free State 
is vested in the King and is exercisable by the 
Governor as the King's representative acting on 
the adv’ice of tlie executive council subject to the 
provisions of this Act and of the laws of the Free 
State. 

Ariiclc 32. (i) There shall be an executive council 
consisting of the Prime Minister and, until the 
Parliament othenvise provides, not more than 
eight ministers of the Free State. 

(ii) The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the 
Governor and the jMinisters shall also be appointed 
by him on the advice of the Prime I^Iinister, from 
among the elected members of Parliament. 

(iii) The executive council shall be collectively 
responsible to the Chamber of deputies for all 
matters concerning the departments of Free State 
administered by ^lembers of the executive council. 

Article 33. The Governor's salary shall unless 
Parliament othenvdse provides, be of the like amount 
as that now payable to the Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth of Australia and shall be charged 
on the public funds of the Free State of Burma and 
suitable provision shall be made out of those funds 
for the maintenance of his official residence and 
establishment. The salary of the Governor shall 
not be altered during his continuance in office. 

Article 34. Ministers shall receive such remuner- 
ations as may from time to time be prescribed by 
law, but the remuneration of any Minister shall not 
be altered during liis term of office. 

Article 85. Until Parliament otherwise provides 
the appointment and removal of all other officers of 
the executive government of the Free State shall be 
vested in the Governor in Council, unless delegated 
by him or by a law of the Free State to some other 
authority. 

Article 86. The Command-in-Chief of the Military, 
Naval and Air Force of the Free State is vested in 
the Governor as the King's representative. 

High Commissioners and Foreign 
Representatives . 

Ariiclc 87. The Free State shall have the power 
to appoint High Commissioners and other Foreign 
Representatives similar to that exercised by Canada 
and other Dominions. Such appointments shall be 
made by the Governor in Council who shall also 
make provision by rules for their pay, powers, duties 
and conditions of employment. 

Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

Ariiclc 88. The Chamber of Deputies shall appoint 
a Comptroller and Auditor-General to act on behalf 
of the Free State of Burma. He shall control all 
disbursements and shall audit all accounts of monies 
administered by or under the authority of Parliament 
and shall report to the Chamber of Deputies at 
stated periods to be determined by law. 

Article 80, The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
shall not be rc .aoved except for stated misbehaviour 
or incapacity on resolutions passed by the Chamber 
and the Senate. Subject to this provision the 
terms and conditions of his tenure of office shall be 
fixed by law. He shall not be a member of Parliament 
nor shall he hold any other office or position of 
emolument. 

THE JUDICIARY. 

Article -to. There shall be a Supreme Court which 
shall exercise such jurisdiction as Parliament shall 


determine. The Supreme Court shall consist of a 
UDrd Chief Justice and so many other Justices as 
Parliament fix. 

Article 41. The Lord Chief Justice of tlie Free 
State and all other judges of the Supreme Court of 
the Free State to be appointed after the establishment 
of the Free State shall be appointed by the Governor 
in Council and shall receive such remuneration as 
Parliament shall prescribe and their remuneration 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Article 42. Tlie Lord Chief Justice of the Free 
State and other Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
Free State shall not be removed from office except 
by the Governor in Council on an address from both 
Houses of Parliament in tlie same session praying 
for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour or 
incapacity. 

Article 43. The judgment of the Supreme Court 
in all cases shall be final and conclusive and shall not 
be reviewed or be capable of being reviewed by any 
other Court, Tribunal or Authority whatsoever, 
provided that nothing in the Constitution shall 
impair the right of anj’- person to petition His Majesty 
for special leave to appeal from the Supreme Court 
to His Majesty in Council or the right of His Majesty 
to grant such leave. 

Property, Revenue and Finance. 

Article 44. All the lands and waters, mines and 
minerals, within the territory of the Free State of 
Burma hitherto vested in the State or any department 
thereof, or held for the public use or benefit, and 
also all the natural resouces of the same territory 
(including the air and all forms of potential energy) 
and also all the royalties and franchises within tliat 
territory shall, from and after the date of the coming 
into operation of this Constitution, belong to the 
Free State of Burma, subject to any trusts, grants, 
leases, or concessions then existing in respect thereof, 
or any valid private interest therein, and shall be 
controlled and administered by Parliament, in 
accordance with such regulations and provisions as 
shall be from time to time approved by legislation, 
but the same shall not, nor shall any part thereof, be 
alienated, but may in the public interest be from 
time to time granted by way of lease or license to be 
worked or enjoyed under the authority and subject 
to the control of the Parliament. 

Article 45. All revenues of the Free State of 
Burma from whatever source arising shall, subject 
to such exceptions as may be provided by law form 
one fund, and shall be appropriated for the purjjosc 
of the Free State of Burma in tlie manner and subject 
to the charges and liabilities imposed by law. 

Defence. 

Article 46. As soon as may be after the establish- 
ment of the Free State, the Governor in Council 
shall appoint a Commission to examine the whole 
question of the recruitment and training of officers 
and men for the Land, Naval and Air Forces of the 
Free State. The Commission so appointed shall 
report to the Governor in Council respecting, 

(a) The sources and methods of recruitment, 
conditions of service, pay and allowances, 
(fc) The requisite number of schools and colleges 
for military instruction, their staffs, the 
places where tliey are to be established 
and the standard of instruction to be 
imparted in each, and 
(c) The estimated cost of its proposals. 

Article 4T, The Governor in Council shall lay the 
entire report of the said Commission together with 
his recommendations before the Parliament for such 
legislative or other action as it may deem fit. 

Article 48. Parliament has the exclusive right to 
regulate the raising and maintaining of armed forces 
in the territory of the Free Slate, and every such 
force shall be subject to the authority and control 
of Parliament. 
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Services. 

Article 49. Subject to the provisions of the next 
succeeding Article, all officers of the Public Ser\4ces 
shall at the establishment of the Free State become 
officers of the Free Stale. 

Ariicle JO. As soon as possible after the establish- 
ment of the Free State, the Governor in Council 
shall -uppoint a Public Service Commission to make 
recommendations for such reorganisation, and re- 
adjustment of the departments of the Public Services 
as may be necessaiy. 

Article 51. Parliament may make la^^•s for regula- 
ting the classification of the Civil Services in Burma, 
the sources and methods of their recruitment, their 
conditions of ser\’ice. pay and allowances and 
discipline and conduct. Parliament may also, to 
such extent and in respect of such matters as it may 
prescribe, delegate the power of making rules under 
the said laws to the Governor in Council. 

Article 52. (i) After the establishment of tlic Free 
State, the Governor in Council shall appoint a 
permanent Public Service Commission with such 
powers and duties relating to the recruitment, 
appointment, discipline, retirement, and superan- 
nuation of Public Officers, as Parliament shall 
determine. 

(ii) Members of the Permanent Public Service 
Commission shall hold office for five years from the 
date of appointment. 

Article 53. Any officer of the Public Scrv'iccs who 
desires to retire within three years of the establishment 
of tlie Free State or is not retained in the service of 
the Free State shall be entitled to receive such 
pension, gratuity or other compensation as he would 
have received in fike circumstances if fiie Free State 
bad not been established. 

Article 54. All officers, British, Indian, and Burman, 
serving in the Army, the Navy, the Royal Indian 
Marino or the Air Force of India within the territorj'^ 
of the Free State at the commencement of the New 
Constitution, shall retain all their existing rights as 
to salaries, allowances or pensions or shall receive 
such compensation for the loss of any of tliem as the 
Governor in Council may consider just and equitable 
or as they would have received in like circumstances 
if the Free State had not been established. Further, 
all such officers, British. Indian, or Burman who 
were in receipt of pensions at the date of the 
commencement of the New Constitution shall 
continue to receive the same pension from the 
revenues of the Free State. 

Shan States. 

Article 55. The Free State shall exercise the same 


rights in relation to. and discharge the same obliga- 
tions towards tlic Shan States as Uie Government of 
India has hitherto exercised and discharged. In 
case of any difference beriveen tlie Free State and 
any Shan State on any matter arising out of treaties, 
of engagements, sanads or simiiar other documents, the 
Governor in Council may, with the consent of the 
State concerned, refer the said matter to the Supreme 
Court for its decision. 

New St.ates. 

Article 59. The Parliament may admit to the Free 
State, or establish New States, and may, upon such 
admission or establishment, make or impose such 
temts and conditions including the extent of repre- 
sentation in cither House of Parliament as it thinks 
fit. 

Amendment of Constitution. 

Article 57. Parliament may, by law, repeal or 
alter any of the provisions of the Constitution 
provided that the Bill embodying such repeal or 
alteration shall be passed by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment sitting together and at the third reading shall 
be agreed to by not less than two-thirds of tlic total 
number of the members of both Houses. A Bill so 
passed at such a joint sitting shall be taken to have 
been passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Schedule “ A " referred to in Article 13. 

A person shall be qualified to vote at the elections 
to the Senate who lias a place of residence in the 
constituency and who 

{a) has paid, during and in respect of tlie previous 
agricultural year, land revenue amounting to not less 
than Rs. 100 /-, or 

(5) was in the pre\dous financial year assessed to 
income-tax, or 

(tf) has been an elected member of the Burma 
Legislative Council, or 

(d) is or has been a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, or 

(c) is or has been a Fellow, or an Honorary Fellow, 
or a Member of the Senate, of any University 
constituted by law in the Free State of Burma, or 

(/) is the non-official Chairman or \'icc-Chairmau 
of a District Central Bank which is a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912, or 

(g) is or has been the President of the Rangoon 
Corporation, or is or has been President, or is tlic 
Vice-President of any ^lunicipal Committee estab- 
lished under the Burma Municipal Act, 1898, or of a 
District Council. 


Deputations from Burma for Burmans League and The Separation League. 


(I) BURMA FOR BURMANS LEAGUE. 

The deputation consisted of : — 

SAYA MYO, A.M.P. (President). 

U. E. MG, Barrister-at-Law (President, Insein 
Municipality). 

Mr. GEORGE H. MUNRO. 

U MYA U, Barrisfer-at'Law, of Mandalay. 

(2) THE SEPARATION LEAGUE. 

The deputation consisted o! : — 

U HLA TUN PRU, M.A., B.L. (M.L.A.) 

U BA THEIN (Secretary). 

The Chairman : I understand, gentlemen, tliat 
we have here U ^lya U in support of tlic ^Icmomndum 


of the Burma for Burmans League, and besides we 
have also before us U H Mg, Mr. George H. Munro 
and Saya Myo. And tlien as representing tlie 
Separatiou League we have before us U Hla Tun 
Ihn. who is a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
and also U Ba Tliein. 

12C, Sir Hari Singh Gvur : U Mya U, in this 
document you have said that you want the separation 
of Burma from India and you liave got a sclicnic for 
the Constitution of Burma ? — {U J\Iya V) Yea. 

127. If you, gentlemen, get that Constitution for 
Burma, would you be still for separation ? — Yes. 

128, And what is your reason for asking for the 
separation of Burma ? — Our reason for asking for 
the separation of Burma from India is tliat we want 
to keep our race by itself so that our race may not 
become extinct in Uie near future. 
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129. And do you tliinlc that your race is threatened 
a*ith extinction now ? — ^Yes. 

130. In what way ? — ^By means of the influx of 
other races into our country’ without any legislative 
restriction. 

131. Then your primaiy’^ object as soon as you 

get separation from India is to restrict the influx 
of ncm-Burman races into Burma ? — ^Not exactly 
tliat. Although we keep friendly relations 

with India, there would be certain laws which would 
be promulgated from time to time with a view to 
safeguarding the interest and the development of 
our country'. At the present moment on account 
of tlie inrush of non-Burmans into our countiy', 
the Butmans have been practicallj^ kept out in Uieir 
homeland from various branches of the walks of life. 

132. Then the sole object of your League is to keep 
the non-Burmans out ? — No, not to keep the non- 
Burmans out. 

133. To restrict the non-Burmans ? — To restrict 
them to a certain extent, my main reason being this, 
that Burma could advance much more rapidly 
because of the non-existence of communalism in 
this country. So far as Burma is concerned we have 
no communalism here. 

134. I quite recognise that, and I do not think 
that we need go into all that now, I Icnow that you 
have no caste, no communalism, that you have one 
religion and all that, but I only wish to know your 
reasons. Your first objective would be to restrict 
the immigration of non-Burmans ? — No ; we want 
to place ourselves as a unit within the British 
Empire, and then to develop o\ir country according 
to our own genius. 

135. Yes, that of course is your main object, 
but how are you going to fulfil that ? You say that 
you arc afraid of the Burman race becoming extinct 
on account of the influx of non-Burmans. What 
will be your restrictions ? Will they be something 
on lines laid do^\Ti in clause 3 of the Draft Consti- 
tution of tlie Burma Free State given in your 
Memorandum, viz,, Every person without di.s- 
“ tinction of sex, domiciled in the area of the 
“ jurisdiction of the Burma Free State (Myanma 

Sbwe Pyigyi) at the time of the coming into operation 
" of tliis constitution, who was bom in Burma or 
“ who has been ordinarily resident in the area of 
" the jurisdiction of the Burma Free State (Myanma 
" Sbwe ryigyi) for not less than twenty-five years, 
“ and claims Burmese citizenship, is a citizen of the 
" Burma Free State ? — You start your Free State 
with citizens of that kind ? — Yes. 

130. And all others wdll be excluded from your 
citizenship ? — Certainly. 

137. Then all the other clauses that you have 
got in that book you would put into force as soon as 
you got the separation from India, or try to put tliem 
into force ? — Yes, we will try to put them into force. 

138. In other words, the aim and objective of the 
Burma for Burmans League is in this constitution ? 
— Yes. 

139. And either in one instalment, or in several 
instalments, you would like to give eflfect to that 
constitution which you have framed for the League ? 
— Immediately. 

140. One more question and 1 have done. Will 
you recognise the commercial or industrial or tlie 
economic interest of non-Burmans in this country ? 
— Yes, it is quite safe. 

141. To what extent? — ^To a reasonable extent. 

14*2. But who will determine the reasonableness 

of it, the Burmans ? — As a matter of fact, we are the 
persons who arc to determine. 

143, As regards your eastern defence, it was 
pointed out in your newspaper, 2^ew Burma, which 
was read out to us yesterday by Lord Burnham, that 
you want your own army, navy and air force. Is 
that also your objective ? — ^Yes, 

l-l-t. You want to have your own army, your own 
navy, and your own air force, and you want to be a 
self-contained State ? — Yes 


145. YTiat relations do you propose to establish 
witli your adjacent country, India ? — The very same 
friendly relations all the time. 

14G. But always at a distance ? — ^No, not at a 
distance. We will have the utmost iriendly relations 
with her -with the greatest pleasure just as other 
self-governing Dominions have among themselves. 
The only thing that we want to protect is our own 
self, because we have now come of age as an insti- 
tution. and so far as Burma is concerned what we 
want is not to throw off tlie yoke of Great Britain 
entirely, but we ^vant to be independent, and at the 
same time iritliin the British Empire. 

147. Of course India wants to do the same. 
Everybody wants to be independent and also within 
the British Empire ? — ^Yes. 

148. As regards your eastern frontier, you recognise 
that it is a vulnerable point ? — Yes. 

140. And that it may be a point of attack ? — Yes. 

350. And that with the development of the air 
force it is not so remote a point of contact now as it 
was a decade or two ago ? — Yes. 

151. Will you give India any voice in the defence 
of the north-eastern frontier ? — That is purely an 
Imperial concern. And, furthermore, the north- 
eastern frontier is a sort of natural barrier to us, and 
there cannot possibly be an}’^ invasion except by 
the Chinese. 

152. You would like to join the Pan-Buddhists 
Federation in w'hich you have got Siam, Japan and 
the Pan-Buddhists Federation of Asia. Would you not 
like to join them and be immune from any attack 
from China ? — So far as we are concerned, our position 
is wc want to be independent of India. 

163. That is true, but in order to defend yourself 
against any attack from China, would you not like 
to join the Pan-Buddhists Federation of Asia ? — 
No. we are not afraid of Chinese attacks at all. If 
China makes an attempt to attack us, the whole of 
China would be attacked by the British Empire 
within six months' time. 

154. Supposing China attacks India and not you, 
would you give India any voice in the shaping of the 
north-eastern frontier policy ? — ^Yes, undoubtedly. 

155. You might be free from India, but would 
you like to place yourself under the Viceroy of 
India ? — ^No, we do not. 

16G. As a representative of the King ? — ^Not in 
the least. We want to have our own Viceroy 
directly dealing with Burma. 

157. Mr, Rafi : U Mya U, you say on page 
388 that out of 3,000,000 foreigners, 2,500,000 
are Indians. Where did you obtain this figure 
from ? — I got it collected from the census and 
from other statistics. 

158. To which year’s census are you referring ? — 
The last census. 

150. I understand from the 1921 census that the 
Indian population is 887,077, and that is why I am 
asking you this question ? — I should rather think 
that there are many who have been left out. 

100. So that is your reason. Do you know that 
the increase in the Indian population in the period 
between 1911 and 1921 has been about half a lakh ? 
— It may or may not be ; I cannot definitely say 
unless I make a reference to the statistics and other 
sources of information regarding the Indian popu- 
lation. 

IGl. You know the increase of Indians within 
the last 20 3 '‘ears has been 1 *1 of the total population ? 
— It may be more than that. 

102. Have you any reasons to think that it is 
more ? — Because some of them have been left out. 

103. I see. Do you think that Indian labour in 
this country displaces Burmese labour ? — Yes, it 
displaces entirely. 

104. To what extent can you say ? — ^To a very 
great extent. 

IG5, That is to say Burmans are being turned out 
of their jobs as labourers ? — Yes. 
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ICG. In what field ? — Not only in the field of 
industry', but also in the field of agriculture. 

107. Have yon any figures to prove that ? — Oh, 
yes ; by referring you to the statistics. 

1C8. One of the Government witnesses said the 
other day that Indian labour merely supplemented 
Burmese labour and did not displace it. Bo you 
agree \rith that view ? — I do not agree. The Govern- 
ment witness must have based his opinion on tlie 
statistics sent to Government by their officers. 
But as far as I am concerned I am speaking with 
personal knowledge of both Lower Burma and 
Upper Burma ; I have seen it \vith my own eyes. 

1G9. You have seen with your own ej’cs Burmese 
working and also . Indians working in agricultural 
fields ? — No, not together ; 1 have never seen any 
Burman and Indian working together in any field 
excejjt Rangoon, because Burmese find that their 
places have been taken away bj' Indian labourers 
who are paid very low. 

170. Bo you know how much an Indian labourer 
is paid for working in the paddy fields ? — I think the 
Indian labourer works for about Rsl2 to Rsl5 a month. 

Mr. Raft : I would like to come across an Indian 
labourer who charges only Rsl2 a montli. 

171. Sir Hart Singh Gour : How much does a 
Burman labourer cost per month ? — Speaking for the 
whole of Burma, I think he will work for RsJJO a 
month and two meals. It should be admitted that 
the standard of living of the Burman labourer is 
higher than that of the Indian labourer. 

172. Mr. Rafi : I take it that you have Burman 
clerks in your office ?— -Yes. 

173. What do you pay them ? — Rs80 a month. 

174. How many have you (I am sorry I am rather 
inquisitive) ? — -There is one head-clerk. 

175. There are Burman clerks working in different 
offices on Rs80 a month ?— -That depends on the 
circumstances. I do not think any graduate of the 
Burma University will work on less that Rs80 a 
month whereas an Indian graduate will work on 
Ks80 or Rs‘10 a month. 

170. We are not talking of the Indian graduate. 
I just wanted to know whether or not Bunnan non- 
graduates work on Rs30 a montli in offices ? — As 
I said, that depends on the circumstances. But I 
should think the number is not very large. 

177. You say that the Chettiyars charge interest 
at rates varying from 15 to CO per cent, Wbat is 
your authority for making this statement ? — ^My own 
personal knowledge. 

178. They charge GO per cent, in exceptional 
cases or is it the rule ? — So far as GO per cent, is 
concenied it is in exceptional cases. 

179. Can you explain why Bumians have not 
taken to this profitable business of lending out money 
at 15 to CO per cent. ? — Because the Bumians have 
consideration for their own people, If the money- 
lender happens to take away GO per cent., practically 
in the near future the borrower would become 
bankrupt or insolvent. The Bunnan moneylenders 
would not do that in their own countrj’’. 

180. How is it that the borrowers do not go to the 
considerate Burman to take money at cheap rates 
of interest, but prefer to go to the Chettiyars who 
charge 15 to 00 per cent. ? — For the sake of con- 
venience they have to go there. 

181. Lord Burnaut : I think the simple reason is 
that Burmans have not got money to lend ? — ^Tiiat 
is also one of the reasons. A high standard of 
living means spending more money. 

182. Air. Raft : Do you know that the Chettiyars 
are responsible for the conversion of waste lands 
of the delta into agricultural lands ? — ^Thcy arc not 
responsible. On the contrary’ I may say tliat all 
the lands now have gone to the hands of tlie Chetti- 
yars. They arc not, properly speaking, money- 
lenders ; they axe landlords in Burma. 

188. We will come to that next, l^lcasc answer 
my question as to whether they were instrumental in 


opening up the delta ? — So far as the delta is concerned 
I do not know. 

184. I see you rely on the Singapore naval base for 
assistance in case of an emergency’. Bo you anticipate 
a naval attack ? — ^No, these are h\’pothcscs. Tlierc 
arc certain people who say that Bunnans cannot 
defend their outi country, but if you hapi>cn to look 
to our history' you will sec tliat Bumians arc of a 
martial race. 

185. Wliat is the idea ol xclying on the Singapore 
naval base ? — Only for assistance in case of an 
emergency. 

180. Sir Hari Singh Gour : You do not want to 
have 3 ’our own submarines ? — India docs not possess 
any. 

187. But you will be poorer ^^’ithout submarines ? 
— No. Tliat is why we want to be part and parcel 
of the British Empire. 

188. Mr. Rafi : Do you know that the army in 
India is being gradually officered by Indians ? — Yes. 

189. And would you not like the Burman army 
officered by Bumians ? — Quite so. 

TOO, How is it that even after 20 years you expect 
your amiy to be officered by Europeans ? — Because 
we \rant to have training by British officers and not 
by Indian officers. 

101. Why not by your own Burmese officers ? — 
Because we have not been given, any opportunity so 
far. 

192. Would you have separation without knowing 
what fomi of government you are going to get after 
separation — Undoubtedly. Wc have also some 
brains, and wc can know what would be the con- 
sequences of the separation. 

193. Bo you expect that you will get Dominion 
status after separation ? — Undoubtedly. I think 
we can obtain Dominion status by remaining alone 
and not by being attached to India proper. 

104. Your impression is that when once you got 
separation tlic inevitable result would be Dominion 
status ? — Yes. 

195. I think you have already said that your idea 
is not to exclude Indians from this country* ? — No. 

196. Do you propose to take away tlie riglit of 
citizenship from those Indians and other foreigners 
who are here ?- — If they happen to comply witli our 
conditions like, say America, we do not c.xclude 
them from obtaining the citizenship of this country*. 

107. Lord Burnham : Everybody who goes to 
America acquires citizenship in two years. It is only a 
question now of restriction upon the quota, tlie number 
of immigrants from different countries. But all 
those who do go in acquire citizenship in two years. 
— 1 do not think that two years is quite enough. 
The Bumiese will have no chance at all if we make it 
such a short period, because it has become a sort of 
cosmopolitan province here. 

198. il/r. Raft : Is your object in asking for 
separation to exclude Indians ? — Not in the least. 

109. Or rather the foreign races ? — No, not in the 
least. 

200. I cannot quite understand the position you 
have taken up. Everybody will be allowed to come 
in ? — Yes, 

201. And become citizens ? — If they comply with 
our conditions. 

202. How long would they have to remain ? 

Sir Hari Singh Coitr : He said 25 years. 

208. Mr. Raft : It will be more useful in tlic next 
world than in this then ! Is tlic intention to interfere 
with the rights of the people who have already 
vested interests in this countiy* ? — No. 

204. U Ba Shin : Ilierc arc instances, as you know, 
of Burmese women many’ing Indians. \Miich nation- 
ality' do their children follow, the mother's nationality 
or the father's ? — Tlie father’s nationality. 

205. In the case of a Chinaman ? — The fathcr'.s 
nationality. Practically all. Tliis is a very im- 
portant question, sir, regarding the marriage of our 
Burmese women. This is tlic only country where 
the males of other nations of the world arc allowed 
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to get married according to the customs of the males 
who marrj', and not according to the customs of our 
QWTi people, in order to be a valid marriage. 

20G. Raja Naumb Alx Khan : On page 3ST of your 
Memorandum (Memorandum of the Burma for 
Burmans League) I find : " The first and most 
" important resolution, viz.. That Burma shall be 
“entirely and immediately separated from India and 
“granted Dominion Home Rule.’* I want to know 
how, in the face of this resolution, you say that 
Burma should be separated %vhether you get Dominion 
Home Rule or not. Wliat is your object in saying 
that — My object is that if we get scparatioji we 
shall be able to work. 

207. The Chairman : Kow I want a short time 

\vith the other party representing the Separation 
League. all appreciate the presence of-U Hla 

Tun Pru , who is a member of tlie Legislative Assembly, 
as well as U Ba Thein. the Secretary. Now, would you 
like to address us on any particular point ? — {U Hla 
Tuff Pru) This League was formed on the 3r(l of 
September, 1928, with a view to collect and elicit 
opinion on the question of separation and also on 
the form of a draft constitution for Burma. And in 
order to make the decisions of this body as repre- 
sentative as possible of the different sections of the 
community and of different Associations in. Burma, 
we invited different public bodies such as the Burma 
Provincial Congress Committee, U Chit Hlaing’s 
G.C.B.A., the People’s Party, the National Parlia- 
mentary Organization, the Home Rule Party, the 
Hundred Committee, the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association, the British Burman Associa- 
tion, U Soe Thein’s G.C.B.A., the Mandalay Baho 
Organization, the Burma for Burmans League, the 
Constitutional Club, the Karen National Association, 
and the Wunthanu Central Organization of Mandalay. 

208. The Chairman : That shows the general 
authority of the body. We have this document 
and have had the opportunity of studying it. I dare say 
you would like to call attention to one or two things 
in it, would you ? On page 408, for exjunple, you say : 
“ The basic ideas on which the draft constitxition 

rests are • (1) separation of Burma from India and 
" (2) Dominion status for Burma," etc. Do I 
understand that some public meetings have been 
held to support tlie principles of the League ? — Yes, 
public meetings have been held in Rangoon and in 
different parts of Burma in order to express con- 
currence with the ideas, aims and objects which are 
set forth by the Separation League. 

200, And I gather that this scheme of a constitu- 
tion, the like of which I think Mr. G. H. Munro is 
partly responsible for, has the approval of the 
League ? — It has been approved by the League. 

210. Are tlie reasons which have been given already 
and, of course, we have heard a good deal of these, 
the principal reasons which you would wish yoiirself 
to urge ? — I may say that I am in substantial agree- 
ment witli a good many things which my friend, 
U ilfya U, has urged before you. I think, sir, Burma 
can easily be a self-contained unit. It is geogrciphi- 
cally a self-contained tmit. On the eastern side we 
have mountain barriers, and also on the northern and 
western sides ; and on the south wc have onlj’’ the 
broad seas, so that so far as the military question is 
concerned, I think we are practically an immune 
State. ^Ye liave been immune from foreign invasions 
for thousand.s of years. In the days of our o^vn 
kings, barring one or trwo Chinese expeditiems, it 
cannot be said that Burma was ever conquered by 
any foreign nation. As a matter of fact, in the 
early 17th century, tlie Burmese, or rather the 
Arankancse, were masters of the sea in the whole of 
the Bay of Bengal, and if one refers to the historical 
records it will be found that the Moghul fleets were 
not a match for the Arakancse fleets. Also we were 
able entirely to annihilate the formidable Portuguese 
fleet in the naval actions of those days. Wc liad been 
a first-cUiss seafaring people so far as histoiy’^ shows. 
So far as soldiering is concerned we have proved our 


worth in the Great War, and J understand from 
several militarj'- officers that the Burmese made 
first class soldiers in Mesopotamia. I have asked 
opinions of people like Colonel Crawford, M.L.A., 
Mr. J. A. Steward, M.L.A,, and several other military 
officers, and they all testify to the excellent military 
qualities of a Burmese soldier. Therefore, so far as 
the making of an army and navy are concerned, 
history is in our favour, and we shall, no doubt, under 
the .sldlled guidance of the British officers be able 
to raise our army and navy. Then with regard to the 
north-eastern frontier, 1 understand the Chinese 
will never be able to raise more tban twenty thousand 
soldiers at a time, and for them to force that impass- 
able pass ■will be extraordinarily difficult. As a 
matter of fact, to defend ourselves there, about six 
battalions will do. This opinion I gathered from a 
high military officer (General Kirke) when I \vas last 
in Simla. So far as the question of separation from 
India is concerned, it is high time that we should be 
allowed to devote our resources to self-development. 
We have been so far hampered by India. We had 
to pay a very enormous debt, the so-called war debt, 
for quite a number of years to the Indian treasury. 

211. I am sorry I did not follow your remarks 
about the war debt. Did you say that Burma paid 
the war debt to India for a number of years ? — do 
not see that any war debt should have been paid to 
India at all if Burma had become part of the Indian 
Empire. When the Punjab was conquered I do not 
think the Punjab paid any war debt, and why should 
Burma be singled out ? We have already paid 
enormous sums for a number of years. There was a 
reference the other day to this topic, whether Burma 
should again be saddled with the war debt to India. 
During all the one century, sir, Indians had the 
advantage of coming and working here, ■trading here 
and getting into the services, professions, and so forth. 
So wc have more than paid up, I think, our war debt 
in different forms to the Indian people. 

213. Dr. Snrhawardy : Under your new constitu- 
tion what position do you propose to assign to the 
Mussulmans ? — You mean the Burmese Mussulmans ? 
They will get absolutely the same status as the 
indigenous tribes. 

214. Are you prepared to give them separate 
representation as the Karens enjoy ? — So far as we 
are concerned we shall oppose communal repre- 
sentation with all our strength. Burma has been 
extraordinarily broadminded in these matters. In 
Moulmein, for instance, we have had three non- 
Burmans as presidents of the municipality. In 
Bassein again, an Indian was president. 

215. I am asking about the Mussulmans ? — In 
Shwegyin we had a Mussulman as the president and 
also at Mergui a Mussulman was the president. 

21 G. Of course, I see Burma Mussulmans here. 
There are t-wo of them on the Provincial Committee, 
of which the chairman_is a Burma Mussulman, but 
the causes for their return might be different. I 
simply'’ wanted to Icnow what is the attitude of your 
League towards the Mussulman- communit 3 ’’ ? — 
The attitude towards the Mussulman communi-ty^ is 
the general attitude towards all the people who live in 
Burma and try to accept citizenship in a fair \va,y. 
We sliall make no racial discrimination. Play the 
game, and you are Burmans. We onlj^ ask you to play 
the game, and not to play into the hands of a foreign 
bureaucracy. This communalism, as I find it from 
my experience in India, is playing the devil with the 
constitution there, if I may be pardoned the 
expression. 

217. Is tliat the reason whj’’ you W’ant separation, 
because you do not want to suffer from the virus of 
communalism ? — It is one good reason. 

218. C7 Ba U : You have drawn up a constitution. 
"SVas it the constitution drawn up first by the sub- 
committee of 3 TOur League ? — ^Yes, 

219. And on that sub-comniitteo one member was 
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the first Education Minister, and another member 
was the leader of the Opposition in the council, and 
another was a member of the second Burma deputa- 
tion to- England ? They agreed upon a scheme and 
submitted a report to your general body ? — Yes. 

220. And up to this date, I believe, you have 
received about fourteen letters or telegrams from 
various parts of the countr 3 '^ supporting your scheme 
and demand for separation ? — Yes. 

221. Mr. Rafi : You would be willing to have a 
safeguard, a pro\nsion, inserted in the constitution, 
whatever constitution it may be that you may get, 
safeguarding against discriminating legislation ? You 
would be prepared to have a provision safeguarding 
the interests of minorities ? — Once you bring in the 
question of minorities you bring in the question of 
communalism. I have said, play the game, and you 
will be all considered as Burmans. 

222. U Ba U : U My a U, you have great personal 
contact with the people in Upper Burma, is it so ? — 
{U My a U) Yes. 


222. During your tours to different parts of Upper 
Burma, do you obser\-e that many Burmese agri- 
cultural labourers arc without work ? — 

224. Do you think the reason is that they can no 
more come-down to Lower Burma for agricultural 
labour because Indians arc displacing them as 
agricultural labourers ? — It is quite so. It is very 
difTiciilt for them to compete on the .same wages. 

225. Do you remember that there was a large 
labour strike in Ycnang>'aung oil fields ? — Yes. 

226. And that three Burmese labour leaders were 
extemed from the oil field area for the strike ? — Vcs. 

227. And do you remember that the Burmese 
strikers could not get back their work and more 
wages because a new batch of Indian labourers had 
already replaced them ? — -Yes, that is quite true. 

228. Afr. Camp{tgiiac : One word of personal 
explanation, sir. Although I was present at the 
separation meeting and I expressed myself in favour 
of separation, I did not agree to that constitution. 

The Chairman : Quite right. 
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Memorandum sul)niitted by the Karen Elders oi Burma. 


Intkoductory Remarks. 

Historically, in the year 1837, when it was found 
desirable for a British Commission to explore certain 
portions of tliis Provdnce with a view to opening 
trade, &c., it is recorded that a right royal welcome 
was extended to the said C<»mmission by tiic Ivarens. 
Dr. B. Richardson who conducted such a ^lission 
wTote that he was " treated throughout in the most 
civil and friendlv manner by the Karens who provided 
him with food and guide ; tliey also promised every 
facility and assistance to the traders who might 
pass to and from'Moulmein through tlieir coun^^'X*) 

History in a different form repeated itself in 1921 
when although the atmosphere of Burma at that 
particular period Avas surcharged Avith determined 
cries of boycott and threats of violence, the "Wliyte 
Committee rcceiA’'ed cordial co-operation from the 
Karens of Burma. In point of fact, the recognized 
Leader of the Karen Community, Dr. San C. Po, 
c.n.E., M.D., eminent in loyal service to the British 
Raj and distinguished for his loyalty to liis own race, 
being solicitous of Burma’s highest welfare and 
prompted solely by that high motive, served as a 
member on that historic Committee presided over by 
that brilliant statesman, the Honourable (since 
then Sir Frederick) "Whyte. 

Historj" is repeating itself for the third time next 
year and we may here and now give the Right 
Honourable Sir John Simon and the Members of his 
Commission the fullest assurance that they may Avith 
confidence count on Karen co-operation when they 
visit the hospitable shores of Burma in the discharge 
of their high Imperial duty. 

Burma thrilled with pleasant anticipations bom of 
the announcement made by the Associated Press 
dated Calcutta, 20th February, that Lord Burnham 
parenthetically declared that the Simon Commission 
AA’Ould also visit Burma in the course of its official 
tours. Ultimately, hoAvcver, our hopes Avere chilled 
by neglect and doomed to disappointment and it Avas 
even feared that after all if public-spirited men in 
Burma desired to state their case and lay their views 
before the Indian Statutory Commission in connexion 
Avith the AA'Orking, &c., of the Reforms in Burma, 
they might hav'e to cross the Bay of Bengal again to 
do so as on the occasion of the late the Right 
Honourable E. S. Montagu's visit to India on that 
momentous Mission in 1917. 

In an atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty the 
wiser course seemed to us to be to " Avait and see," 
holding ourselves in readiness to co-operate Avith the 
Simon Commission by giving viva voce evidence 
before it, should our evidence be required. ToAvards 
the end of last month some of us rcceiA’’ed from the 
Chief Secrctarj’’ to the GoA'ernment of Burma, with 
his compliments, an inAutation to submit Memoranda 
or Written Statements to the Indian Statutory 
Commission. It Avas only then Ave felt sure that any 
labours undertaken by us Avith the sole purpose of 
co-operatIng A\’ith the Indian Statutory Commission 
would obtain attention and, perhaps, merit some 
appreciation. 

General Observations. 

1 (a) The Basis of Franchise .- — ^The franchise, as 
we hav’c it in Burma, is consistently broad-based and 
entirely satisfactoiy’’, 

(b) Methods of Flection . — Elections qua elections 
have been properly conducted. HowcA'^er, in the 
matter of electoral rolls and polling stations there 
should be a more careful preparation of the former, 
especially in the districts, and with regard to the 
latter once they are publicly notified the notification 
should for obA'ious reasons be final. 

(c) Methods whereby particular interests, communal, 
social and economic, may obtain adequate representaiion 

heal srJf-goveruiug. provincial and central represen- 
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iative bodies . — So far as the Karens of Burma are 
concerned, the Whyte Committee recommended the 
reservation of fiA'e communal electorates to safeguard 
the interests of the Karens. But for this provision 
it is no exaggeration to say that Karens would have 
utterly failed to obtain representation in the Burma 
LegislativeCouncil. Similarly, on local self-governing 
bodies such as Municipalities, Circle Boards, District 
Councils, &c., unless some such provision is made 
it is impossible for Karens to obtain representation, 
much less adequate representation. It is nothing 
less than deplorable that Avhereas ample provision is 
made for the representation of numerous non- 
indigenous races in Burma on focal self-governing 
bodies, there is no provision made for the Karens 
Avho are regarded as an important community to 
secure representation on these bodies except in only 
one or two Municipalities. In this respect, therefore, 
ample proAdsion should be made to enable Karens 
to educate themselves and gain experience in the 
art of self-government. 

(d) The Relationship between representatives and 
constituents, (c) The Groioih of Parties, (f) The 
Growth of informed Public Opinion .- — One answer may 
be given to these three heads in the Simon Commission 
questionnaire. The tone and colour of the ansAver 
to these questions Avill be governed more or less by 
the mentality or temperament of the person or body 
of persons giving the answer. The ISIontagu- 
Chclmsford Reforms were introduced into India in 
1919 and Avhen extended to Burma they came into 
force here at the beginning of 1923. We are of the 
decided opinion that on the whole since the Avorking 
of the Reforms in Burma national consciousness has 
been aAvaUened as it has never been before and as a 
means of education the Reforms have surely been a 
great educating factor. The beginnings, touching 
the aspects of growth on tlie lines indicated by these 
topics, are not big and perfect, but the beginnings 
are there and with time and opportunity they Avill 
improve and develop towards the legitimate goal. 

(g) Nomination of officials • and non-officials as 
additional members of elected bodies . — This device has 
on the Avhole worked satisfactorily. 

3. The local and self-govcr'ning bodies and their 
relationship with the Provincial Government — By the 
terms of the announcement of August 20, 1917, the 
development of self-governing institutions Avith a 
Ariew to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government Avas to be '* gradual." With reference, 
to the question under discAission we feel very strongly 
that official control from the local self-governing 
bodies was removed too early and too much. Some 
responsible officer of ripe experience at the helm of 
these affairs, training and directing the people of the 
country to rise to a just sense of their responsibilities 
Avould have resulted in less serious mistakes and 
ensured efficient management. 

Suggestions for the Future. 

1, Entire Separation of "Btirma from India . — Note 
(c) of the Appendix to the communique issued by the 
Secretaries of the Indian Statutory Commission 
invites suggestions for tlie future. And Ave now 
propose to deal Avith this aspect of the situation. 

Burma should be separated from India for reasons 
geographical, political and economic. Burma, as a 
Province, forms no part of India. There are indis- 
putable differences in customs, race, religion, language 
and interests. There can be no question that Burma 
will grow and develop on gradual and sound lines 
once she is separated from India. 

t Burma is not India. Its people belong to 
anoUier race in another stage of political development, 
and its problems are altogether different. For 
instance, the application to Burma of the general 
principles of throwing open the public service more 


fReport on Indian Constitutional Reforms ^ 1919 ) 
p. 120. 
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widely to Indians would only mean the replacement 
of one alien bureaucrac}' bj’ another.” 

In order to facilitate Separation and to make the 
transaction fair and equitable to both parties wc 
would humbly request the Indian Statutory’' Commis- 
sion to recommend to ParHament that Burma be 
furnished with accounts showing the amount expended 
by India on Burma and the amount India has been 
repaid by Burma during all these past years. 

There was a time when the highest Court in Burma 
was subordinated to the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William. In course of time it was felt that we 
could very well stand on our own legs in this direction 
and we are so standing now. 

Likewise in the matter of Education, our High 
Schools and Colleges were for a long time affiliated to 
the University of Calcutta. When, in this matter 
also, Burma desired to have and work out her own 
plans for her rising sons and daughters numerous 
objections (which wc need not repeat here) were set 
up against our becoming a detached entity education- 
ally. The nasdom of our entire separation from the 
Calcutta University is more than amply justified by 
numerous incontrovertible facts. Thanks to the 
parental intere.st, broad vision and consuming zeal 
of His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler, g.c.s.i., 
G.C.I.E., I.C.S., the first Governor of Burma, 

our University of Rangoon has won our deepest 
gratitude and claims the unbounded admiration of 
her sister universities. In this connection, wc quote 
with pardonable pride an e.xtract from The 
Itxdian Review dated Calcutta, March, 1928. which 
wrote spontaneously as follows : — 

” A great disadv«antage under which the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community suffers 
in India is the absence of a Residential University 
where the students have the advantage of living a 
corporate life as in the Western Universities. In 
fact, it is this disadvantage which deters many of 
our brilliant young men frorii going to a Universit>% 
W'e have, therefore, much pleasure in bringing to 
the notice of parents and young men the splendid 
advantages offered by the University College at 
Rangoon. The new University buildings are rapidly 
nearing completion and will be ready for occupation 
from June this year. The University stands on an 
estate of 485 acres and is actually a miniature town. 
It will be one of the finest Universities in. tbe East 
having every accessory of a modem University and 
being equipped with its own lighting arrangements, 
water and sewage equipment, roads, parks, playing 
fields, rowing and swimming clubs, gymnasium, 
theatre and a club house.” 

In the days when we asked for a University of our 
own. when avc demanded the right of shaping and 
forming our educational policy in accordance with 
the aspirations and needs of our people and our 
Province, there were not a few who strongly objected 
to the severance of our long-established connection 
with the University of Calcutta, giving all sorts and 
kinds of imaginary draw-backs and hypothetical 
disadvantages attendant on the demanded severance. 
Facts speak louder than words and we arc content 
to leave the facts as they are .seen to-day. 

Now, as we ask tlie Simon Commission to recom- 
mend to the British Parliament inter aUa the 
separation of Burma from India we foresee tliat 
quite a number of people will raise their voices 
against our conception of tlic future welfare of Burma. 
W^c anticipate that tlie loudest cry will come from 
India herself. This would be quite natural as no 
one desires to Icill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Continuing tlic metaphor, we may add that Burma 
has laid golden eggs for tlie benefit of India, but India 
has neglected Burma, has not considered our interests 
in the spirit of fair play and all this despite the 
fact that she has been exacting from us a verj' large 
portion of our revenues. 

Over and above the considerations we have 
already advanced, there is another and more wciglity 
reason and wc beg to stress verj* particularly this 
particular aspect of our Ciisc. In our considered 


opinion the separation of Burma from India and 
that alone will make it possible for the different 
indigenous races of Burma — the Burmese. Karens, 
Kacliins. Chins and Shans — to be usefully welded 
into one solid Nation. Unless opportunities are 
oi>en to the indigenous races of Burma to regard 
Burma nationally — and Burma as a separate entity 
under the British Crown is the only way ! — Burma 
can never progress nationally. As long as Burma 
is kept dangling on Indians dhoti so long wilt there 
be no cohesion, among the indigenous races of Burma. 

\Ye are firm in the belief that just as Burma has 
wonderfully progressed in tlae two definite directions 
wc have indicated above — first, in the matter of our 
Law Courts and then in the line of our educational 
institutions — since wc stood out independent of 
India, equally wonderfully or still more so shall our 
fair country progress wIict) as a separate entity, 
under the fostering care of the British Govemmci\t, 
her indigenous races welded into one nation will 
think not merely in tcm\s of isolated racial pride but 
in the larger national consciousness of ” Burraan ” 
citizens and will accordingly work, heart and soul 
towards a common nationhood and a natural ideal. 

II. ConmttnnI Representation . — Wc have already 
dealt with this important question on general line.s 
This subject ivas discussed fairly fully in 1921 
by one of the signatories to this Memorandum. 
Vide " Memorandum of Evidence submitted to 
the MTiytc Committee . . . by Sydney Loo-Kce, 
Barrister-al-Law,” appended to this Memorandum 
as Appendix A. 

TJio MTijrie Committee after ver\* carefully studying 
the whole question granted to the Karens of Burma, 
as we have already acknowledged, five communal 
electorates to safeguard the interests of the Karens. 
Wc respectfully submit to the Simon Commis.sion that 
the Karen representation in the Burma Legislative 
Council will be adequate and complete if tiic isicmbcrs 
of the said Commission unanimously recommend the 
creation of additional Karen Electorates, one each 
for the City of Rangoon and the following Districts : 
Inscin, Hanthawaddy, Tharrawaddy, Henzada, 
Tavoy, Toungoo, Pegu, Salween Mergui and PjTvpon. 

We beg to state that many, many years before the 
Members of the Indian Statutory' Commission were 
bom the Karens were ” most civil and friendly ” (*) to 
the British Government and the British Government 
in its turn were most solicitous about the welfare 
of the Karens who were even prior to 1835 ” English 
subjects.” (t) 

We, therefore, earnestly pray that if the British 
Government of to-day regards that it still ha.*; 
obligations to the Karens of Burma, statutory 
provisions may be made to safeguard our interests 
and increase, even accelerating, our progress and 
prosperity politically, socially and economically. 

in. Krtrcnfza/ioi;.— Finally. wc submit that 
provision may be made for the adequate represen- 
tation of ICarens in the various public seiviccs. 

Rangoon : 

The 2Cth day of June, 1028. 


Appendix A. Memorandum or Evide.nce Sub- 
mitted TO The Whvte Comnjittee dv Sydney 
Loo-Nee, Barrister-at-Law', Senior Vice-Pki-si- 
i>ENT The National Kare.v Association, Bur.ma, 

^°THE HONOURABLE .MR. A. F. WHYTE. 

Chainnan, 

The Burma Committee on the Franchise and 
Division of Subjects. 

Rangoon, the oth day of N'nvember, 1921. 

Sir, 

This is your first visit to Burma. Wc liope it will 


/*) Pol. Con. the Itlth July, 18;1T. No. Ots. 

(I) Rev. Dept. (Gov't of Bong.ul), O.C. the 2'Jnd 
Sept., 181#u, Nos. 1 ft 2. 
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not be the last. We wish to offer you a very cordial 
welcome to Burma and her peoples. 


In conjunction \Wth some others I have been 
honoured with an official in\-itation to give e\ndence 
before your Committee now sitting in Rangoon. 

Introductton. 

Being one of the Karen witnesses invited to give 
evidence before your Committee, you will perhaps 
wish me to say something about the activities of the 
Karens with special reference to the Constitutional 
changes to be born of the historic announcement in 
the House of Commons on the 20th August, 1917. 
Hence, before discussing the matters now engaging 
the attention of your Committee, I propose, witli 
vour permission, to lay before yorir Committee a 
resumd of the necessitated action taken by the 
Karens to safeguard their national existence. 

Resume of Karen Representations. 

WTicn His Majesty's Secretary of State for India 
visited India in 1917 the Karens of Burma delegated 
the Honourable Dr. San Crombie Po, ^r.D., and your 
witness to represent and voice the sentiments, 
wishes and aspirations of the Karens of Burma. 
W'e were privileged to wait upon the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy on the Gth day of December, 
1917. 

On that memorable occasion we had the pleasure 
of the companj^ of two sections of our Burmese 
fellow-countrymen, the Elder Party, representing 
the Burmese Community of Burma in general and 
the Burmese Merchants’ Association and Co-operative 
Societies of Burma in particular and the Younger 
Party, representing the Y.M.B.A.'s of Burma. 

In 1018. the Honourable Dr. San Crombie Po, 
M.D., Saw Po Min and your witness were privileged 
to wait upon the present Head of the Burma 
Government at Maymyo and His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma ^vas graciously 
pleased to give us an assurance that Karen interests 
would be safeguarded. 

In 1910 in response to the invitation of the Local 
Government freely inviting criticisms and suggestions 
anent its proposals commonly called the “ Craddock 
Scheme,” tho National Karen Association, Burma, 
on behalf of the Karens of Burma, dulj’’ submitted 
through the appointed channel its criticisms and 
suggestions on the framework of the Constitution 
recommended by the Local Government, for the 
solution of the problem of Burma's political evolution. 

Not desirous of either wasting the time or wearying 
tlie attention of your Committee, I do not propose 
to read out the said document. It suffices to note 
that you will llncl it ;;; cxlcnso on page 93 of the 
Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill. 

To pass on. In this very year, feeling very strongly 
that the Karens' legitimate aspirations had not been 
sympathetically appreciated by Sir Reginald Crad- 
dock’s Government, the National Karen Association, 
Burma, considered it expedient to despatch a Karen 
Deputation to England for the purpo.se of appealing 
to the wisdom and justice of British Statesmanship. 
And here again, perhaps, I may, for tljc sake of 
brevity, be permitted to refer your Committee to 
the Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill, Volume III, Appendix N., pp. 81 and 82. 

.■\s I leave this portion of my evidence I desire, 
if 1 may, to place on record here my humble tribute 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Selborne, who 
presided over the deliberations of the Joint Select 
Committee with natural grace, charactcri.stic courtesy 
and >ympaUiclic interest, for llic noble Earl and his 
Comiiiittcc’s cordial reception of the deputations from 
Burma. 

I proj'ose now to take up the terms of reference 
serial im. 


I. — Franchise. 

I believe the opinion is unanimous that the franchise 
should be broad and the electorates devised in such 
a manner so that all classes of taxpayer.s may secure 
their representatives by election. 

While, therefore, on the one hand, the usual 
qualifications, ex-gr., age. state of mind, etc., are 
to be insisted upon, on the other hand, in rural 
areas, those who pay Capitation tax and Thathameda. 
and, in urban areas, those paying Municipal rates 
and taxes or assessed to income-tax should hav'e the 
franchise equally with those who, for valid reasons, 
are especially exempted from those taxes. 

II. — Direct Election. 

Consistently uith the avowed object of making 
or beginning to make Responsible Government an 
assured fact in India and Burma, election should 
ipso facto be direct. 

With reference, however, to the Ministers of the 
Executive Council they may be elected by the 
Governor from the elected members of the Legi.slative 
Council. 

III. — (a) Territorial Electorates. 

Burma, for administrative purposes, is divided 
into 8 Divisions. The Karens are mostly to be 
found in the Divisions of Pegu, Irrawaddy and 
Tennasscrim as well as Rangoon, Syriam and Insein. 

With due respect, T would urge for tlic creation, 
present and immediate, with an assurance that an 
irreducible minimum of representation will be fixed, 
of special Karen Electorates in the three divisions 
above-named, each electorate returning two represen- 
tatives and the Rangoon, Syriam and Insein 
Electorates returning one representative to represent 
the Karen interest in the Provincial Legislature. 

The answer to the^ hypothetical query : \VI\at 
about the Karens in the other Divisions ? is that the 
Karen clannishness bids fair to save the whole race. 

In support of this view T wish to invite the attention 
of your Honour’s Committee to the Karens’ dutiful 
and loyal address of welcome to Lord Chelmsford 
on the occasion of His Excellency’s official visit to 
Burma. The address is dated Rangoon, December 
1st, 1016, and paragraph 3 thereof reads as follows : — 

” 3 . . . We rejoicingly appreciate the fact tliat . 
the present illustrious Head of the Government of 
of Burma (Sir Harcourf Butler), whose ingenious 
conceptions, not merely in the matter of Local 
advancement but also in the direction of Imperial 
interests, have struck the warm imagination of the 
aspiring peoples of this province, has been graciously 
pleased to invite a Karen — ^^ve allude to the 
Honourable Dr. San Crombie Po, — to the 

deliberations of the Burma Legislative Council. 
Never in tlie annals of our race has such an 
enviable honour been conferred on one of our race, 
and this considerateness, not to say recognition of 
our ancestors’ loyal devotion to the British in this 
country under all circumstances touches, we beg 
to a.ssure your Excellency, a' very tender chord of 
our heart which still beats high with loyalty to the 
British Raj.” 

Here, sir, is a Karen from the Irrawaddy Division 
whose elevation to tlie Burma Legislative Council 
is hailed with acclamation by his fellow Karens all 
over Burma. Not a breath of jealousy is heard, not 
half a syllable of aspersion is uttered by his own 
people. On the contraiy^ there is the documentary 
fact I have just cited to your Committee. Jpsa 
res loquitur. 

But, my objector pulls me up. Dr. San C. Po "was 
selected to represent the Irrawaddy Division as a 
whole — not Karens specially. 

My unhesitating answer is : — A foriiori, if Dr. 
San C. Po was a real representative of his own 
people, our joy would know no bounds — the binding 
bond between him and his people would be more 
real, the interests would be identical. 
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Further, should a l^cnign Government feel 
persuaded that the Karen interests arc not adequately 
represented in the manner hereinbefore indicated, 
an additional number may be nominated to fill up 
the gap. 

III. — (b) Minorities and Backward Classes. 

(i) Commimal Elccioraics . — As your Honour is a 
stranger within our gales 1 would like to entertain 
you. sir, for ten minutes or so with an account of the 
Karens of Burma, 

I frankly confess at the outset that what will follow 
in a moment is a wholesale quotation. I cheerfully 
aclcnowledge my great indebtedness for tlie following 
to Mr. C. Morgan Webb, w’hosc knowledge of the 
Karens is at once profound and unique. 

About 10 years ago Mr. C. Morgan Webb •v%Tote as 
follows : — 

Tribes of the Sinitic Group . — The total figures 
for the tribes of the Karen or Sinitic racial group are 
for the first time complete in the records of the 
current census. Hitherto, the exclusion of the 
Karenni Sub-division of the Southern Shan States 
from the possibility of racial classification has 
rendered the figures but a partial presentation of 
the numbers of the Karen race. The total of 
1,102,095 persons can be as.sumcd to be as accurate us 
the conditions of census enumeration in Burma will 
allow. The whole, with the exception of the small 
number of 5,717 members of tlie Bre tribe who wore 
the subject of an estimate, have been directly 
enumerated. The increase for the decade is 1Q9,33‘1-, 
but of this amount, 63,628 is due to the inclusion of 
the records for Karenni sub-division. Without the 
extra area, the increase would have been 135,700, 
or approximately 15 per cent., a rate of increase which 
coincides closely with that for the population of 
Burma proper. 

The Karens, of all the races to be found in the 
province, have intermingled least of all with the 
members of other races. It has already been 
recounted in this chapter how quietly and unobtru- 
sively the progenitors of the Karens migrated from 
their original home in Western China to their head- 
quarters in the Karenni Sub-division of tlic Southern 
Shan States. It has also been related in Chapter 
VII how the phenomenon of endogamy is to be 
found among the Karen tribes to a degree not 
];no^^’n among any of the remaining races of the 
province. As a result of this ethnical isolation the 
Karens stand out as a highly individualised racial 
group. Linguistically, the Karens belong to the 
Siamese-Chinese sub-family, but the connection 
between tlie Shan and the Karen languages is 
so remote tliat the cleavage bet\vecn the two 
races must have taken place in pre-migration 
times. There is nothing in the literature or legends 
or customs of cither race to suggest any ethnical 
connection between them. A strildng contrast 
exists between the mass of information available 
concerning the Karens as they exist at the present 
time and the paucity of anytliing approaching 
certainty as to their history. They have left no 
impression whatever on the Iiistorj' of other races 
which would serve to check or substantiate their 
rather nebulous legends as to their origin. In the 
midst of communities who have readily amalgamated 
with whatever tribes and races happened to be in 
their immediate vicinity, the Karens alone have 
remained isolated and self-contained. The ready 
reception they have accorded to the teachings of 
Christianity’^ has tended to strengthen their individu- 
ality' ns a racial group, and to widen the differences 
existing between them and the remaining indigenous 
races of the province, the Talaings, at one 

time supreme over the whole of the deltaic portion 
of Burma, are being absorbed by’ the Burmese, there 
is no suggestion that any such absorption, or even 
that any amalgamation beriveen tiie Burmese and 
the Karen races is within the range of possibility’. 
So far as past history’ and present tendencies indicate, 
the Karens, however much they’ may’ suppress 


and abolish their internal tribal divisions, will remain 
a distinct and progressive group.” 

** Census or iNriiA, 1911: Volitme IX: 

Bur.ma : Part I. — Report : pp. 273-270.” 

I..ct this extract ser\’e as an introduction to the 
topic near and dear to the Karen he.art, to wit — 
Communal Representation. 

Communal Representation h.is incessantly and 
consistently been the main platform of the Karens 
right from the beginning. 

While it is a source of unabated gratification to the 
Karens tJiat the Burmese Ividers in tlicir Scheme 
(paragraph 4), formulated some years ago in connexion 
with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms with especial 
reference to Burma, fully’ recognised the Karens’ 
claim to communal representation, it is deeply 
deplorable that Sir Reginald Craddock has signally’ 
failed to see in this vital and f.ar-re.Tching matter 
eye to eye with the Karens. 

Communal representation was inaugurated in 
India by the Morley-Minto Reforms in 1909, fulfilling 
Lord Minto’s promise made in 1006. In 1019, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms honoured the pledge. 
The joint Parliamentary Committee accepted it, 
embodying it in the statutory rules under the 
Government of India Act. In 1921, the Karl of 
Reading regards it as a sacred trust. 

Sir, I submit to y'our Committee with all respect 
that the argument of the I.x>cal Government that 
special representation with separate electorates for 
the Karens of Burma will stcrcotj’pc an vmnccessary 
division is idle. 

And, with regard to tlie fear that special represen- 
tation of the Karens will encourage them to settle 
down into a feeling of satisfied security, I submit with 
due deference that, on the contrary’, the boon, 
especially’ if embodied in the statutory rules under 
the Government of India .Act, will be a great impetus 
for the Karens to justify’ their national existence. 

I sincerely believe^ that the grant of communal 
representation to the ]\arcns will mark an epoch 
in the evolution of Burma which bids fair to produce 
healthy results. 

Burmese Leaders and Karen I..eadcrs will learn to 
respect one another and Bunnans with their fcllow- 
countrymen, the Karens, Nrill find it easier to work 
together for the common cause with a large measure 
of solidarity’. 

I need not recapitulate paragraph 0 of the Karen 
Memorial submitted tlirough His Majcsty’’s Secretary 
of State for India to the Joint Select Committee on the 
10th day of August, 1919, in the House of I.X)rds. I 
only ask that this portion of my’ evidence be read 
together with it. 

I belong to the non-vociferoiis section in Burma. 
Our policy’ is to strive by constitutional methods to 
vocalise our rights and privileges, our sentiments 
and wishes, our needs and aspirations. 

Surely, sir, a people that came ” forward loyally 
during the late Great War and . . . furnished more 
men in proportion to their numbers than ” the other 
indigenous races of Burma ” for the Burma Regiments 
lately’ raised,” must avowedly dcsers'c some concrete 
recognition. 

In concluding another portion of my’ evidence 
before y’our Committee. I submit that the gr.anting 
of communal representation to our community will 
be making the assured bond of loyalty', wliich hinds 
our race to the British Raj, stronger and doubly sure. 

III. — (b) — (ii), (iii) & (iv) — Special Classes in 
Plural CoKsriTUENcrrs, Xomi.vation and 
Proportional Representation. 

Ha\'ing said so much on the preceding topic, I 
prefer to pass over these particular phases in silence. 

The time which a considered discussion of the 
above topics would assuredly' consume had better 
be devoted to the Cause of 

Education. 

Humanly’ speaking, Karens arc what they arc 
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educationally — I would not dwell on the spiritual 
aspect of the Karens* progress ; because I have no 
desire to usurp the sphere of our Karen divines. 
And, further, it were foreign to and wholly outside 
the scope of the deliberations of your Committee — 
yes, sir. we arc what wc are to-day, thanlcs to the 
British boon of education which has been tenderly 
nursed and loringly nurtured hy the selfless effort 
and consuming zeal of our Christian Missionaries 
who have come to us from England and America, 
Italy and France. And, wherever educational 
facilities have been offered to the Karens, they have 
been availed of with increasing a\dditj’. 

Shortly after my return from England — and that 
is a matter of months only — I w’as credibly informed 
that at the opening of the last school session our 
Karen High School in Eangoon. established in 18.'»2 
by the first Vintons whom, wdth their famous son the 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Vinton, the Karens wall ever remember 
with an affection almost adoring, had actually to turn 
away numbers of \voulcl-bc pupils, both boys and 
girls — (Karens have believed and still believe in 
co-education 1) ow’ing to tlic schoolroom and housing 
problem. 

The facts being what they actually are we would 
register a prayer here that " in all extensions of 
educational facilities adequate provision is made 
for the special needs of the Karens.” 

IV AND V.— Number of Nominated Official 
Members and Size and Composition of the 
Council. 

With reference to tlie Humber of nominated official 


members and the size and composition of the pro- 
vincial Legislative Council I have nothing to 
add to the recommendations of the Local Govern- 
ment, save that, in my opinion, the strength (not 
considering for a w’hile the composition) of the Council 
should be increased commensurate with the im- 
portance and progressive character of the Province. 

VI. — ^VoMEN’s Suffrage. 

In view' of the triple fact that the women of 
Burma are comparatively higlily literate, arc getting 
educated in greater numbers, and are untrammelled 
by any system of caste, coupled with the additional 
fact that they already enjoy the ^lunicipal Franchise, 
their enfranchisement, at the very da^vn of Bunna*s 
new' era, must warm the imagination of every lover 
of progress. 

The Local Government is, therefore, to be warmly 
congratulated upon its unequivocal recommendation 
to confer the vote on the w'omen of Burma. 

VIT. — ^Division of Functions. 

With regard to the transferred subjects the Local 
Government's proposal of adopting in ioto Schedule 
II to the Devolution Rules which is practically 
the list of the Feetham Committee is seconded 
with one qualification, if possible. 

To obviate acute situations Karen Education should 
be included among European and Anglo-Indian 
Education. Having concluded my evidence I wish 
to thank you. sir, and along with you the members 
of your Committee for a hearing which is both patient 
and kind. 


•■*Memoraiidum by the Karen National Association, Burma, to which are 
affiliated Branches of the Karen National Association from Bassein, 
Myaungmya, Henzada, Maubin, Tharrawaddy and Prome, Rangoon, Thaton, 
Toungoo and Papun. 


We, the Karens in Burma, hope to be understood 
that OUT observations w'ill have reference to Burma 
in particular. We were invited to submit our view's 
on this very big subject at the last moment. Besides, 
we were not prepared to offer anything in the big 
tug-of-w'ar, in which wc know our position is abso- 
lutely unqualified to allow us making any gestures. 
We would, therefore, ask the indulgence of the 
Commission to take only the senses of the terms, 
employed for the sake of terseness and expressiveness, 
and not to pay much attention to the forms thereof. 

1. The Representative System as Applied 
TO British India. 

(а) "The basis of the Pranchise. We have nothing 
to gnimble about in this connection as far as the 
present is concerned, Ho\s’ever, for the sake of 
fairness and equity, we would like to see the fair 
women of Burma have the same privilege, as a large 
number of them are supporters of their families. 

(б) Methods of Plcction. Theories arc, as a rule, 

fine, but the manner of working them out is seldom 
near to anytliing satisfactory'. Our present method 
of election is no exception to tlic rule. Dishonesty, 
insincerity, lack of the sense of duty and lack of 
right earnestness are the main causes of failure in 
the responsible jobs. We would beg leave to imdte 
a reference to the ” Proceedings of the Karen National 
Lnion, Fcbniary, annexed hereto, 

marked, ' Annexurc I,” submitted to the Local 
Gavemraent about April, 1926. particularly to 
Resolution C, on page 11. 

\Yq would, however, make the following suggestions 

in additmn r — ° 


(1) Polling centres should be increased so that 

there may be one in every circle of three or 
four or five miles radius. There should be 
one polling station in an area of six or eight 
or ten miles square, or one station to every 
group of betw’ecn COO and 1,000 voters, 
making an allow’ance of one minute to a 
voter on the average. Personation, a well- 
known trick, could be well safeguarded, we 
believe, as voters witliin the small area Icnow 
one another, as a rule, and agents could 
easily make use of his ow'd voters as de- 
tectives. 

(2) In towns and cities personations are made 

pleasurable tricks and subjects of amusement 
in the after-tallcs. Crowding and hurrying 
facilitate the games, and the remedy we sec 
is (i) extending the polling time, or (ii) taking 
the constituency quarter by quarter, or i£ 
necessary block by block. 

(^J) Taking tliumb impression ivould a Jong way 
help eliminating the ” tricks.” 


At Close oi each polling or each day's polimg, 
boxes should be opened and tokens counted by the 
presiding officers in tlie presence of all the agents and 
leading villagers, if they choose to bo present. 
Tlie counting may be checked by the agents if 
necessary. 1 he result of the counting should be 
drawn up m as many copies as tlicre arc agents plus 
one. all si^cd by the agents and the presiding 
ofricem and sealed by the office seal. The boxes 
might then be scaled and returned to the Deputy 
Commissioner for checking. Each agent will Lvo 
presiding officer retaining one for 


Rote — The Annexures to the Memorandum have not been printed. 
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(c) Methods whereby particular interests, commitnal, 
local, social, and economic, may obtai 7 t adequate 
representation oil local self-governing, provincial and 
central representatives and constituents. It is ver\' 
difficult to make a hard and fast rule for these 
interests. Directly speaking, ^ve are not in favour of 
giving commercial bodies and Universities any 
representatives. The one is a private affair or aggre- 
gated private aflair for gain and, therefore, on 
principle has no claim for representatives ; or else 
any private enterprise will claim for one — at least, it 
has the right to do so. In fact, they are part of the 
province or, more correctly, part of tlie people of the 
province and. therefore, have already been represen- 
ted in the people, and we see no ground why they 
should be Tepresented txrice. If they are given such 
a unique privilege, other associations, unions, leagues 
and trusts that are being bom fast, and yet to lx; 
bom, will, in course of time, claim for the same 
privilege. 

The Universities draw tlieir funds from the Govern- 
ment, and Government draw theirs from tlie people. 
Another source of feeding is by donations, free or 
compulsoiy’’, as in the case of the Rangoon University 
— from the people again. For these reasons. Universi- 
ties are the concerns of all, and have, therefore, 
been represented in tlie people. There is no necessity 
of their being represented again in the Legislature. 
But making allowance for the conserv»ative nature 
in human beings, we would allow not more tlian two 
representatives for each of the above bodies. 
^Vhethe^ it should have one or two depends on its 
size and importance ; in other words, each case is 
to be decided according to its own merit. 

Communal Interests. Communal representation 
is objectionable in the viewpoint of the Hindus and 
the Burmese, and tius tliey say on principle ; but in 
that of the Muhammadans and the Karens, it is an 
absolute necessity, and that on tlie score of practice. 

In matters for local bodies, we strongly urge that 
Karens should have separate councils and boards 
where possible. For example, Karen villages are 
distinct by themselves by natural selection, so to say, 
hence they have got their schools separate. They 
have also got their own siib-inspectors and deputy 
inspectors of schools. We do not see why they should 
not have their own assistant inspectors and inspectors 
of schools and their school boards separate. Tlie 
reason or reasons for urging the separation arc as 
given in resolution 7 , on page 13 of the “ Proceedings 
of the Karen National Union, 10 th FcbrnaTy% 192 C," 
hereto annexed, marked, " Annexure 1 .” 

This joining, or combination, is putting a bullock 
and a tiger under the same yoke, with a mattcr-of- 
course ploughman following behind. It is a simple 
thing for any simple brain to see that the combination 
profits neither the bullock nor the tiger nor the 
farmer. In fact, it hurts one, both, and all — and 
seriously, too. Let man give freedom to each 
separate aspiration in this matter ; yea, let him 
prepare the w’ay for it, and let Nature work the 
combination, if there should be any, in her far-seeing 
eye. 

Social Interests. Properly speaking, there is no 
such a class of people as Depressed or Outcast in 
this " Beautiful Land of Pagodas ” to merit special 
representation. However, we understand that cer- 
tain classes of Christians are outcasted b3' their own 
blood-kins and find no welcome in any quarters. 
Hence, the}’' are cquall3'^ an outcast in the parliamcn- 
tar3’^ social functions. With the big spirit of Charity 
for all, we would suggest one or two representative's 
for them, provided their number justifies such 
representation. 

Communal Representation on L.ocal Self-Governing 
and Provincial Bodies, We, the Karens, now arc 
given five representatives for five of the sixteen 
districts in which Karens reside. The Karens in 
the five districts are, of course, represented ; but the 
position of the Karens in the remaining eleven 
di.stricts is anon3nnous. Hence our position as a 


whole is anomalous, being neither communal nor 
tion-communal. As a rule, the five representatives 
identif3" themselves with their constituencies onh*, 
whiclj arc the five districts. We, therefore, urge 
that our case be absolutely communal, and that our 
representatives ma3* be in number at least in the 
exact proportion of our population, and that in form 
the3' be elected as those b3’ the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity’. That is to sa\', we should like to have our 
representatives elected by our wliolc communit3’, 
residing in the sixteen districts in Burma, The 
privilege, if granted, would not onh' serve ns a safe- 
guard to the Karen interests against outside in- 
fluences, but would also help reviving the Karen 
spirit and strengthening their associations, unless 
our rulers secretK* wish ns 7 J 0 U esse. 

Our position in the local self-governing bodies 
is most in.sccurc and our interc.sts arc therein* affected 
adverscl3' ; for instance, the primarN* education of 
the Karens. In this connection we would like to 
state that in prc-Kcform da\'s the Karens, thougli 
backward thc3’ might have been in the eyes of others, 
had maintained their primar3' education in their 
villages with such organised form as to attain some 
measure of unique success, to the envy of their 
neighbours. But, alas \ during these Reformed da3*s 
and this transitor3* period, about twentN* per cent, 
of their village schools are left to starve to death, 
receiving no more grant.s from the so-called Fduca- 
tion Department. Such being our plight in local 
self-governing bodies, we strongl3' urge that provisions 
may be made whereb3' the Karens have represen- 
tatives in these local bodies in number, at least, in 
the exact proportion of their population in the various 
districts concerned, if our claim for separate Councils 
and Boards cannot be granted. 

Central Representative Body, To be short and to 
tlic point, we arc tired of being tied up to the tail 
of India for ever, nor do we like to see our land 
flooded with Indians and Chinese. Burma is Burma, 
and it has been so from time immemorial ; and we 
liavc learnt painful lessons in being an apron-string 
to India. Wo cagcrl3' look fonvard to the lime 
when Burma will be separated from India, Reall3* 
speaking, we sec notliing good coming from ha\ing 
representatives in the Central Legislative bod3*, 
except w'aste of monc3’ and time. 

{d) Relationship hettveen Representniiies and Ce?n- 
siituents. In one sense, Burma M.P.'s represent 
nobod3'. The general mass, or greater portion of the 
mass in sleeping unconcerned ; a large part of the 
waking arc down in the breeze with no real or definite 
object in view, or cheap profiteers easil3'' bouglit and 
sold like hot cakes. The present working of election 
has not reached the mass. 

We sec no public spirit, but all self-spirit in the 
representatives. Take awa\' the honour and the 
pay — ^wc sincercl3’ believe the Council House will 
be desolate. ^lost of the members know nothing of 
the people or the place they represent, much less 
their needs and difficulties. 5 lanv' wear the cloak of 
public spirit for self-gain. 

(e) Grotvlh of Parlies. These arc growths of 
mushrooms on thin surface soil and among the thonis, 
nourished by the manure of self-interc.st or b}* tliat 
of the old lost love ; more b3* the former judging 
by the number of detached groups. 

(/) Growth of Informed Public Opinion. The 
channels through which public could cxprc.ss its 
opinions arc Presses and Pl.atforrn.s, and these are 
found fairl3’ in large number of late 3*ear.s, though 
not so large as it ought to be in order to clTcctivel3' 
educate the public. In spite of the smallness of its 
mimbcr and the tenderness of its age, when it is 
about to increase and take on strength, it is met with 
a set-back through repressive measures stifling it.s 
growth. We arc for Freedom of the Press and 
Freedom of Speech, allowing the public to express its 
opinions and, at the same time, giving the Govern- 
ment an opportunit>' to stud3' diflercut shades of 
opinions which find expressions in Prcbses and on 
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PJ.itforms. If Government would like to see itself 
as the public see it, then it should encourage the piiblic 
to express its opinions frcel 3 ' and unreservedly. 

Opinions may be informed, but thej' are generally 
speaking soiled and superficial. Thej' lack the 
background, or backbone of solid virtues. We 
attach no importance to these growths as far as real 
and substantial progress is concerned. The country 
has long been under the W’’estern tuition, particularly 
the British, and when the pupils make no improve- 
ment in a certain direction or get in bad ways, it 
is either that the teachers are themselves bad or 
incompetent, or that they are too thick to know 
that they are blowing on the glow-worm at night, 
\Wthout ever getting fire for the chilling, freezing 
home. 

(g) Nomination of Officials and non-Officials as 
additional members of elected bodies. This sounds 
hope-refre.shing to the minorities, but. in actual 
working, it is heart-breaking. For the choice only 
falls on the sure puppets and never on the doubtful 
plummets. The reasons are, perhaps : — 

(1) True plummets are scarce to find in these days 

of endless learnings that are never able 
" to come to the knowledge of Truth," and 

(2) Party interest is pre-eminently outweighing 
in Parliamentary games. There is no wonder in 
this, perhaps, for the " Education " of all Parliaments 
the world over is for party cliques, party interests, 
part 3 ' victory, and so forth. In our view, the Governor 
.should be the true Umpire unshackled with party 
cords. If Governors have been rich with true 
sincerity, true sympathy, true greatness of heart, 
true integrity, true justice, as the world-wide tcacliing 
of their gospels is, in other words, if they are rich with 
all the good qualities of " Big Souls," things would 
not have been as they are now, placed in such 
favourable position as they have been. But 
Governors are human as an^'body else, and human 
beings must reap the harvest of their ways and of 
their sowings, good or bad, everywhere, and at all 
times, 

2. The Suitabilitv of Existing Areas for 

Legislative and Administrative Purposes, 

AND FOR THE GROWTH OF RePRF.SENTATIVE 

Institutions. 

Wc attach no importance to " areas " thathave no 
faults of their o^vn. The faults are in the heart of 
the arcas-makers, be they rulers or agitators. If the 
heart is right, many of the sores in defective areas 
would be cured ^vithout any external efforts ; and 
these external efforts are often thin cloaks or means 
of evasion veiling the inward defects. Merc splitting 
and shuffling in the conflicting myriads of interests, 
real or feigned, will not make a permanent cure, 
if thej’^ make any at all. The disease is deep rooted, 
and these arc but ointments rubbed on the surface. 
The disease is in the root. WTiy then make great 
fusses over the withering branches and the falling 
leaves at such expense in money, brain and energy ? 
.Are we onlj’ bees hovering around and about the 
branches and leav'es making deep ominous liuramings, 
onlj’’ expecting to see flowers to suck ? Are there no 
real farmers that would dig deep into the roots ? 

H. The Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

(a) and (b). Constitution and functions arc, 
propcrlj' speaking, one and the same. One directs, 
and the other performs. There may be little faults 
in these, and therefore they arc not much to blame, 
as a rule. Rules and regulations can always be 
altered or modified to suit circumstance, all other 
things being well. Law.s are fine or even holy some- 
times, but it is the custodians or the handlers of laws 
that are rotten. This, we believe, is the main 
grievance of India and Burma, as it is the grievance 
of the world itself. 

(c) Relationship with Officials of Provincial Govern- 
ment. Wc would suggest that local bodies have 


direct dealings with the Ministers or the Governor. 
Firstl 3 ^ the Deputy Commissioner has his hands lull, 
if he cares to do his work properly, and should not 
be given extra burdens. A man is in his fine form 
within a certain degree. If he is pushed above this, 
he becomes fiery or dizzy or crazy. The result is 
pretty serious, for not only the w’ork suffers, but also 
the atmosphere. As for the Commissioner, there has 
been strong agitation to evict him, and we support 
it as wc consider the office to be unnecessary’ growth 
of flesh on the body. Secondly, we have known 
enough of appeals which never profit or edifjL One 
thing it can do, of course, that is to delay and stale 
matters or rot the meat. 

(d) and (e). Control by Provincial Government and 
Finance. Control should be firmer and closer 
particularly in matters where money is concerned. 
As things are now, most Chairmen and Secretaries are 
sharp daring thieves, as all having eyes see or should 
see. There is nothing extraordinaiy’ in this. For 
they have been watching their elder brothers in the 
old offices skimming the cream -with their mouths 
vigorously watering. Vide pages 18, 19 of An- 
nexure I. We do not propose to go into details in 
these questions. Let us first purify the main spring, 
before we talk about the pipes, tubes, taps, and so 
on. But if those responsible for the purifying would 
confess their inability to do so, as could be inter- 
preted from their attitude and behaviour, let them 
honestly say so and '* resign." 

4. The Provincial Government. 

(a) The same remarks in 8 (a) above equally 
apply here. And if we were required to express 
our opinion explicitly, we would rather urge for 
"Full Responsible Government" or "Dominion 
Home Rule." Home Rulein India and Burma might 
be bloody rule, but blood often purifies rules ; it at 
least simplifies them. 

(b) Working of Dyarchy. We beg to invite a 
reference to Resolution 18 on page 10 of Annexure 1, 
on this subject. In the old form of Government, 
which we would call Constitutional Despotism, we 
fared no better. Vide Annexure I, Annexure II and 
Annexure III. 

(c) , (d) and (e). Govomor, Ministers and Executive 
Cou7tcil, If Burma is separated from India and 
full Responsible Government or Dominion Home Rule 
is granted, the position and powers of the Governor 
W'ill automatically change. However, during this 
transitory period, wo would like the Governor to have 
vetoing powers, and not merely advisory. The 
Government of Burma would then form itself into a 
Cabinet with a Prime Minister taking the responsi- 
bilities. In this connection we would urge that the 
pays of these Cabinet IMinisters be reduced as far as 
possible, say about Rs.l,000/-p.m., so as to mark 
out true patriotic sons, who are willing to sacrifice 
their petty interest for the welfare of their Mother 
Country. 

(f) Growth of Party Systeni. This, an unfortunate 
term, to us is a Western disease imported into the 
Hast. The West seldom allows diseases to go unchecked. 
But this it not only cherishes, but also nourislies. 
Party system kills the individuality as well as the 
originalit>L hence the vitality too. It then makes a 
man a blind follower and a false form, llierc is 
nothing good in or about it in our view. It may be 
said that no one is tied down to any party, but in 
many senses he is, and only open mercenaries arc 
not. 

\es, it may be good food for the West, but surely 
it is not good for India and Burma. Unsteady, 
loose, cheap as the people are, it will make them more 
so. It again encourages hypocrisy and dishonesty. 
'Whe.t would it look like, if our Houses are full with 
loose sand or with hypocrites ? 

But Government have been tutor in this, and the 
sjrstcm has been formed. At present wc sec not one 
but three prominent systems, viz. .• Racial System, 
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Money System and Power System. There is no 
know ing as to how things ^YOuld shape as we go along. 
In all probability, it will end in the elimination of 
the first and in the assimilation of the second to the 
third, and the Government would automatically 
become Aristocratic or Autocratic. 

(g) Working of Particular Departments. As we 
have said, it does not trouble us much how each 
department works, so long as they and their children 
are honest. But if they arc not honest, though they 
be placed on paths of gold, they will fall into chaos. 

(li) Classification into Reserved and Transferred 
Subjects. The remarks in (g) abov’e similarly apply 
here. 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. The British 
Second Chamber is the greatest of farces, and perhaps 
the biggest folly of conscrv’atism. There are nations 
which are run by one Chamber. Why then give 
ourselves the trouble and expenses of having two, 
with fructuous delays as the result ? 

(j) Provincial Autonomy. We beg to invite refer- 
ence to remarks in 1 (cj. under Central Representative 
Body, and 4- (a) under the Provincial Government. 

(k) and (h). Finances and Financial Control. 
The remarks in 4 (c), (d), (c), (g), (h) and (j) cover 

" these tw'o also. 

5. The Central Government, and 

G. Relations between Central Government 
AND the Provincial Government. 

The questions in these do not arise if our views 
in 1 (c) and 4 (a) above are sustained. 

7, The Courts and the Judiciary. 

We w'ould invite a reference to Resolution 10 on 
page 10 o£ Annc.xurc I. Wc would also add here 
that a few months ago, the People’s Party, in the 
Burma Coxmcil, moved that officers be made to swear 
on oatli and drink tlie dreaded ” Nyaungyc " annually 
(the water of the flowers offered to the house gods), 
but the Government Party pooh-poohed the motion 
and knocked it out. Wc absolutely fail to understand 
this attitude of the Government Party, and could 
only draw' the inference in the sajdng of the Burmese, 
*' They are beans of the same baskete ” or “ Birds of 
the same feather.” Surely, the father fox will not 
kill its foxling or wish to see them killed. So much 
about this at present. Further amplification will 
follow later at about the conclusion. 

8. The Constitutional Problem in Relation 
TO SUCH Vital Matters. 

(a) and (b). Law and Order and Justice in British 
India. 

Suffice it to say that Law' and Order are farces, 
and Justice is mockery in India and Burma. Re- 
ference may be made here again to Annexure III 
and IV for better understanding. The observ'ations 
in Annexure III do not profess to be exhaustive. 
They are only one-tcntli of the floating iceberg 
above the surface. Forests, the Land Records, and 
the Police Departments are still worse. In fact and 
in short, Departments and Sub-Departments, with 
all their roots, branches and trunks, arc rotten. Some 
one might ask for the bright side.” But the 
bright side is on the top, w'herc offices and powers 
enjoy the glorious light of the biased Sun. Wc are 
in the bottom and with tlic bottom, and therefore 
cannot bvit see things in the darkness of the bottom, 
and if the bright side is still called for, let the glorious 
top give it. 

(c) Defence of India. Though w'C Karens are 
regarded as a fighting race, on the whole we stand 
for Peace, International Peace and Universal Peace. 
In our opinion, the implements of War will do more 
harm than good both to the Aggressors and the 
Aggressed. Besides nowadays, defences and 
offences are in the air. and we are still footers that 
cannot fly. Let the fliers then discuss the question in 
which they qualify and not us. 


(d) Social progress. There is ver\' Httlc of it in 
Burma, and that little is more apparent than rci\l. 
What progress can wc expect of a |KopIc so light, so 
loose and so cheap like night-bazaar commodities ? 
By chances they form and by chances they dis- 
integrate. There are again powerful destructive 
forces known in the common name of self-intcrc.st.s 
in which money and j>ower play prominent. 

(c) Federation in India. There w'ill be enforced 
Federation as long as the British cannon booms and 
thunders. When the boomings subside, there will 
be bloody disintegration, wc are sure, unless i^ome 
unseen Agent works changc.s in the hearts of the 
people. 

(f) The Status and Position of India, and 

0. The Relationship between the Central 

Government, &c. 

We presume that the remarks in (c), (d) and (c) 
in 4 above equally apply here. We would however 
pray that the best of spirits may enter the heart of 
the British, and w’ith a large heart give to India 
whatever Status, Position, or Power, India may no\Y 
aspire after. 

10. The Position of the Services. 

Wc do not believe in the names of Services 
appearing under this liead. If all men .arc as broad 
as their words, tlicrc will be no necessity of classifying 
Services. It does not matter whether the Scrv’iccs 
are All-India, or All-England. But if tlic words arc 
all lip and hi’pocritic or untrue, nothing will please 
the Hindus other than the All-Hmdu Services. It 
is the same with the Mussulmans, the Burmese, and 
the Karens. We have no belief in I.C.S., or B.C.S. 
or P.C.S,, or any other Scr\ices. We would at present 
propose to invite a reference to the statements made 
on page 3 of Annexure IV. I'uller discussion will 
be given in tlic Draft Scheme herein following, 
or in the concluding portion of this Memorandum. 

Provincial Services and recruitment and of Public 
Services Commissions. Wc do not believe in exam- 
inations which make our light grains abhorably 
conceited, when they are succos.sful. Wc w’ant 
elderly men to be in offices and by election, re- 
movable at any time by '* votes of ccnK\irc.” Public 
Senices Commissions, and the kindred Commissions 
Boards and .all arc only fmc expensive farcc.s. 

(e) Indianication. Wc sec that Indiaiiization 
must sooner or later come as a natural result. Like- 
wise Bunnaniz.ation w'ill, but Burmanization without 
Britisli spccklings will make the Karen position 
intolerable, because although the British Officers 
may be Burmanised, as in fact they are. tliere may 
yet be a vcr>' small fraction who may retain some 
amount of ferv’our in them for the Karen.s. But if, 
on principle, Britainization should go, wc would 
that the Karens' interests be safeguarded by a 
speckling of Karenization right through, by ear- 
marking if necessary. 

Education. 

11. Grow'th of Education. 

” Education ” in its present scope and form is 
making big leaps into laudable fields of self-aggran- 
disement at the expense of the great nia.ss and of 
morality. From another point of view, it js more and 
more expensive and killing. There is no woTuIcr in 
this, for what else could mere intellectual advance- 
ment lead to w’ithout a corresponding .advancement 
in character, or in other words, in mor.Tlity. Corrup- 
tion in various forms, forms the aggregate of 
immorality, the degree of which may be gauged from 
tlie four Annexures read together. 

True Education must be cheap and withm the 
reach of all, but in fact is not so ; .and it is the untrue 
Education of the present day that has clogged the 
True, The question is truly big and wide, but we 
W'ill trj' to make it as short and concise as possible, 
circumstanced as wc arc now. 

1. True Education, properly pursued, merges into 
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religious, moral and spiritual Education, but false 
Education, in spite of all its glories which are but 
superficial and tnansient, is bound to lead into 
chaos. 

2. True Education is not confined in the great 
Metropolis, nor in the bricks and walls as many 
lx;lieved. but in the fields and skies, in streams 
and files, in hills and valleys, and so forth, where 
everything is pure and refreshing to both the body and 
soul. 

3. It is not in distant dignified lectures, but in 
simple, close and lieart-to-heart talks. It is not in 
the imprisonment for several hours in a day within 
tlic walls of the school prison, but in the open field, 
farm, garden and so on. If there must be confine- 
ment in that prison, let it not be more than three 
liours in a day. 

4. Breathing, physical exercise, out-door games 
and sport, manual works, drinking of good water 
are the best of medicine for the body, and therefore, 
form the most important part of Education. 

5. In tlie imparting of Education, spiritual or 
moral Education (which some say are two distinct 
things, but we say are one and the same) must 
predominate, the intellectual and other may follow, 
for the spirit is the basis of all matters. If the 
spirit dies, the frame n*recks or perishes ; but if the 
frame dies, the spirit blazes. Herein we see the 
world has long been guilty of a serious, yea, fatal 
blunder in dividing the soul and body, and in 
assigning two separate guardians for them. 

Further Suggestions in Details. 

(а) We would strongly cmi)hasise on practical 
Education, not the soaring theoretical one that 
detaches the brain and soul from the living founda- 
tion of morality, and enslave them within the narrow 
sphere of that low animal, self. Let the pupils be 
taught carpentry, smithery, dairy farming, agricul- 
ture and so on, and for girls cooking, weaving, spinning 
sewing and so on. In short, vocational training be 
given to tlie pupils according to their inclinations. 

(б) Let Education be within the reach of all by 
making and teaching the pupils earn, pay their ways 
and save each year, so that at the end of their 
educational period they may be able to exhibit a 
substantial purse in tlie annual School Exhibition, 

(r) Let moral Education predominate right 
through, and sec that it not merely gives loose forms, 
but that it is instilled into the very' nature of the 
pupils. 

(rf) Let not tlie pupils be confined within the walls 
for literary education more tlian three hours in a day, 
and let the other hours be for the practical noble 
studies enumerated in (a) above. 

(e) Let there never be ovcr-stingiiiess or stinginess 
about holidays and free days. Holidays keep tlic 
spirit of the children bright and buojmnt, and it is 
far easier for instructors to push fonvard buoyant 
spirits tlian the sinlcing ones. Let the school days 
put together be not more than seven or eight months 
in a year divided into three or four terms. 

(/) Letnot a child go to sdiool until he is about 10, 
and let not the Education period be more than 10 
years. Of this period the Primary and Secondary 
Education will occupy six or seven years, and the re- 
maining three or four will be for the College Education. 
I.et all the pupils go through the whole , training 
within the period. 

(g) There should be only three real examinations, 
one Middle School Examination, one High School 
Examination and one College Examination. Merc 
strictness in forms in these examinations should be 
done away with. For fitness for a pass, the whole 
year’s general work and worth should be taken into 
consideration. A pupil should not be kept in a class 
more than one year ordinarily, but in no case should 
he be Iccpt there more than two years. Xothing 
should prevent a fit brain to jump over two or three 
classes in a year. Special talent in any direction 
should not be stunted and killed by its weakness in' 


other directions, but should rather be encouraged in 
every way possible. 

(/i) The best teacher should have charge of the 
lowest class, and be given the highest pay. A teacher 
must be a teacher, not a mercenary, nor a man 
limping on one leg, nor a man going one-sided with 
only one e 3 ’‘e in his tremulous head, nor a corrupted 
rot as we see everywhere to-day ; and teachers’ pay 
must be raised, and raised higher than an 5 ’’ other 
kind of pay. 

(t) Physical training and sports and games should 
not be forgotten. Real education is religion, or, 
to suit more ideas, its counterpart. 


Draft Constitutional Scheme. 

As we have said on pages 10 and 11, in Resolution 
10 of Annexure I, ^lono-Arch^’^ or Dyarchy or Tri- 
Archy do not matter. It is the custodians of the 
Archis that do. The Central Power in the custodians 
is the heart. Vide also page 1 of Annexure II. 

Human fancies vary, and hardly coincide. Any 
reasonable Constitution will do, in our view. Only 
the heart is to be corrected and placed in its right 
place and everything will slowly return to its normal 
condition. 

This is the sum total of our Draft Scheme, and we 
fed that no further details are necessary. 


Appendix. Note (C). 

Many suggestions and observations have been 
given in the foregoings. A few more may be added 
here. 

{a) ** Hang the Useless Hounds.’* The multiplicity 
of works are the creation of our officers themselves ; 
and who are responsible when they say they are too 
busy, that they cannot see you, or talk to you when 
you w’ant to see them. In spite of all their breathless 
activities they achieve nothing, for aught we know. 
Crimes have been increasing by big leaps and bounds, 
according to the reports ; but reports simply know 
a certain portion of things, never the whole ; and 
so criminals, or the desire within them, it may be 
presumed. The hounds multiply, running about 
vigorously and a lot, and the foxes witli their mischiefs 
keep on increasing in a greater proportion, and the 
cries of the sufTcring, miserable fowls and the worried 
farmers are ever so greater. Wliatcver could this 
strange affair mean ? Docs it not mean that the 
hounds are inefficient or useless ? In our Karen 
way, if a dog fails to catch a surrounded wild cat 
several times, it is disposed of quick. 

(fi) " The foxes arc itnvittued.” This has been 
discussed at length, on pages 10 to 27. of Annexure I. 
There is no earnestness to dig them out of their 
holes. If you, by chance, happen to catch any one 
of them, it will turn heaven and eartli to whitewash 
itself by means more foul than fair, and by making 
sacred offerings to the various shrines of its former 
devotion and, one thousand to one, it would be 
absolved and even exalted. 

We would, therefore, suggest that the uncorruptible 
“Scotland Yard Police” be constituted in Burma, 
as soon as possible, to dig out the “ foxes “ and the 
“ shrines,” roots, branches and all, and for punish- 
ment we would suggest a readier and cheaper mctliod 
of flogging in the ” Forum,” and by instalments 
'where necessary. 

(c) “ TreniC7tdous Bttreaucrafs.” One great ob- 
stacle in the way of improvement in the present 
confusion is bureaucracy, ^vith all its inlterent 
sniffs, .snaps, snubs and all. Its other great sins are 
pitch-blindncss, conccitcdncss, pride, haughtiness, 
dominceringness, put together and crowned with 
“ sinlessne.ss.” The greatest sin in the world is, 
wc believe, sinlcssncss, for therein is hopclc.ssnfcss. 
Because, first, it is an ultimate stage ; second, it 
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has lost all enervating light — in other words, it is 
blind. .It is absolutely uselc.ss talking about changes 
of forms and of this and that, so long this state of 
liopelessness exists. Is government or good govern- 
ment impossible without bureaucracy, or is it the 
last salvation in human Gov'ernment ? Let the 
heart pervade, and the whole hosts of the evil will 
flee; this is our deep belief. 

(d) “ Titles and Rewards." ^Ve do not believe in 
these. ^len of real worth and virtues keep quiet, 
and care for little or no reward. Busy and false 
bodies alone arc active for rewards. The results 
could be imagined when false and selfish forms arc 
installed above quiet virtues. 

(r) " Excise Department." This department should 
be abolished. The pros and cons of the matter may 
by gauged by referring the Annexure III. Give 
the hound a fresh leash, and it stops tugging. Human 
nature is like mischievous boys who are tempted to 
jump over where there is a bar. Remove the bar 
and the temptation goes. If the object is really to 
control, removing the bar is the simplest and the best 
remedy. 

(/) Capital Punishment." This also should be 
abolished. The reasons have already been frequentlj*’ 
given by reviving leading opinions in many places. 

is) '* Judicial and Executive Departments." There 
have been movements for separating the two. This, 
if accepted, would result in shiftable responsibility, 
endless friction, and in ineffectual administration. 
In fact, the result is manifest. We would rather 
narrow down the administrative areas to small 
townships, >vith an elected Head given full power 
over all the departments, guided and supported by 
a ** Panchayat Committee " of four or five elected 
members. The Deputy Commissioner will be a 
supervisor over an area which may be equal to the 
present district, there should be no intermediate 
authoritj' between, as it is now, and no intermediate 
authority between him and the ministers. 

[h) " I.C.S., I.E.S., and other S^s." 

Our examinations are for the privileged class only ; 
sons of rich middle-ofHccrs, generally speaking. 
If public cries against corruption are true, then these 
officers have been sucking the blood of the people, 
or otherwise put : “ the juice of the life of the 

backbone." Giving this privilege to this class. 


therefore, means favouring and cncoumging cor- 
ruption or the Demons. Again, precious gems and 
stones He hidden deep underneath, while gravels 
and pebbles remain profuse on tlic top. Seekers of 
precious stones dig deep for gems and diamonds, 
but our Administrative stonc-ficckers have long l>ccn 
well -contented with scraping the surface. Is it, then, 
surprising that we have been landed on tlii.s present 
stage of universal confusion ? 

(i) " Public Spirit and Public Scri'ices." It is 
said a woman in China, by a piece of mi.sfortuno, 
honestly married two husbands of apparent equal 
virtues, each earnest in his claim for her. But when 
tlie wife was produced as a " corpse " before them, 
one sneaked out, and the otlier begged for the 
** remains " in order that he might pa 5 - the last tribute 
of love. Tlierein vns true virtue revealed, anti his 
wife was given him alive. ^lany claim to be of real 
public spirit and of real \nrtucs just for the fatness 
of RsSOOO/- a month. Reduce this to RslOOO/- 
*— as to reduce lower may be inadvisable — and wc 
may have claimers of real ^^^tues, when things may 
be expected to improve. 

0) ** Independence deserves Tndt'pcndc7icc, One Local 
Interest — Mnifawpn.” Mutrawpu, now roughly the 
Papun district, was also knoum as the Land of the 
Five Chiefs, and it was once absolutely independent, 
and more independent than the Karcnni States in 
the time of the Burmese Kings and at the times of 
tlie Annexation of Burma, and some time after. 
How it became part of British Burma deserves 
discussion, if the League of Nations is sincere. As 
far as we know it so became merely through a smootli 
friendship prompted by Karen traditions. If, then, 
Burma deserves Home Rule, does not Independence 
deserve, ail the more. Independence ? 

Dated, Rangoon, the 1st August, 1928. 

Sd/ Saw Pah Dwai. 
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RANGOON. 

5th February, 1929. 


Present : 

All the Members of the Commission (except Sir John Simon), of the Central Committee 
(except Mr. Kikabhai Premchand) and of the Burma Provincial Com.mittce. 

Lord Burnham occupied the Chair in the absence of Sir John Simon. 


Deputation from the Karen Elders of Burma. 

The deputation consisted of : — CO. The Chairman (Lord Burnham) : We have 

your Memorandum, and also a Memorandum sub- 
Mr. SYDNEY LOO-NEE. mittedbythcKaronNationalAssocialion. * • • 

SRA SHWE BA (Member of the Provincial 70, Am I right in aij.suming timt you arc satisfied 
Committee). with the existing franchise both for the Legislative 
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Council and foi the Legislativ’c Assembly ? — That 
is so. 

71 . You do not wish it to be lowered ? — No. 

72. \N'hat have you to tell us in regard to communal 
electorates ? — Communal representation is absolutely 
necessar-N*. It is discussed on page 418 of our 
^Memorandum. 

78. You are of opinion that it is no exaggeration 
to say that the Karens \vould have utterly failed to 
obtain representation in the Burma Legislative 
Council except for communal electorates ? — 
Absolutely. 

74. And you say that unless some such provision 
i's made, it is impossible for Karens to obtain re- 
presentation on municipalities, circle boards, or 
district councils ? — ^That is so. 

7~t. You lament the fact that there is no such 
provision now made ? — Such provisions are made by 
the \Vhyte Committee and thereby we have five 
communal electorates ; and but for that provision 
it is no exaggeration to say that the Karens would 
not have any representation. 

70. Mr. Hartshorn points out to me that you say 
on page 410 : " The Whyte Committee after veiy'- 
" carefull 3 '’ studying the whole question granted to 
“ the Karens of Burma, as we have already acknow- 
“ lodged, five communal electorates to safeguard 
“ the interest of the Karens. We respectfully submit 
“ to the Simon Commission that the Karen rc- 
" presentation in the Burma Legislative Council 
" will be adequate and complete if the members of 
“ the said Commission unanimously recommend the 
" creation of additional Karen electorates, one 
■' each for the Cit>’ of Rangoon and the following 
*' districts : Tsein, Hanthawaddy, Tharrawaddy, 
" Henzada, Tavoy, Toungoo, Pegu, Salween, Mergui, 
“ and Pj’apon." That is your opinion ? — That is so. 

77. Dogs that mean that you are asking for 
eleven instead of five ? — Wc are asking for eleven 
in addition to the exi5rting five. 

78. Mr. Hariahorn : That is altogether 10 ? — 
Yes. 

7f). The Chairman : That is what you think would 
be just .’—Yes, and that would be in the .spirit of 
the Reforms, becatise the idea of the Reforms is to 
educate us in the art of self-government, and unless 
opportunities arc given us politically, political 
education will never come. 

80. And you say w'ithout this provision your 
community is shut out ? — Exactly. 

81 . In regard to page 41 8, the nomination of officials 
and non-officials, wnll you tell us something to that 
in your own words ? — With regard to this, our 
submission is that so far the working is satisfactory, 
because what is exactly required is known to Govern- 
ment officials perhaps better than to us. I have a 
letter here in w’hich one of our Elders says that 
oiir Memorandum has not been asking for enough. 
If. in addition to the communal electorates, some of 
us can get into these public bodies by nomination, 
that would be better still. Wc do not w’ant to ask 
for too much, so the language of our Memorandum 
i.s couched in a.s moderate a stjdc as w'e can possibly 
make it. 

82. You wish to remove official control from 
goveniing bodies ? — Not remove it, my Lord ; just 
the other way. 

Raja Kawab AH Khan : AMiich page, please ? 

88. 7'he Chairman : Page 418. Yes, I sec. 

1 also notice that in the official handbook 
part I. page 10, para. 24,* it is said that the 
Karens number altogether 1 .2 millions, forming 
n per cent, of the total population. It is also stated : 
" Of the Karens over one-fifth arc outside the area 
'* of the Reforms, leaving nearly one million with- 
“ in that area; of this number over 081,000, 
" that is more than fi\’c-cighths, are found in the' five 
*' districts of Amherst, Thaton, Basscin, Myaungmya 
'* and Ma-ubin where Karen communal constituencies 
" have been established.” In regard to the control 
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of the local bodies, j-ou want to have more guidance ? 
— Exactly. 

84. Could you tell us in wdiat particulars, because 
avc have a good deal of evidence on tliis subject, not 
only here but in India also. You could refer us to the 
Memoranda of the Government, if you have them witli 
you. I think it is page 594 of the Report on Local 
Self-Government. — I have not got that. 

85. Generally speaking, you think that tlie Go\’crn- 
ment ought to exercise more control over the local 
bodies ? — That is so. The Reforms are new, and we 
arc just learning how to w’alk, and before w’e ycl 
know* how to w’alk, if we are made to run there will 
be some disaster, 

8G. Sir Mari Singii Gour : You might break ^mur 
legs. — ^Might, might not ; yes. 

87. The Chairman : Then you are in favour of 
special terms for the adequate representation of your 
community'^ in the public services ? — In the public 
services and in the public bodies too. If your 
Lordship will allow me to go back to page 418, 
W’e hav’e submitted that “it is nothing less 
” than deplorable that whereas ample provision is 
” made for the representation of numerous non- 
*' indigenous races in Burma on local self-governing 
" bodies, there is no provision made for the Karens, 
” who are regarded as an important community, to 
” secure representation on these bodies except in 
” only one or two municipalities.” Take, for 
instance, Rangoon. Ample provision is made for 
other communities which are not indigenous, and wc 
Karens have been left out, and w’e have been severely 
left alone. We as a race are not very vociferous ; 
we do not agitate ; and the result is that provision 
is not made for us to enjoy the benefits and carry 
the burdens that citizens ought to share equally. 

88. I observe that during the decade 1011-21 the 
Karens increased their population by 11 per cent, 
as compared with about 8 per cent, increase by the 
Burmans, so you are not declining ? — And w*e shall 
be showing better census figures as time goes on. 

80. The Chairman : I would inform the Con- 
ference that the Karen National Association has now 
sent its representatives to appear before us, and w'ith 
your agreement, gentlemen, 1 think we might ask 
them to come in. (To the witness) You have no 
objection to them coming at the same time as your- 
self ? — No, sir. 

00. What is your view as to the big question of 
the separation of Burma from India ? — We are 
decidedly in favour of separation. 

07. For the reasons which are generally given ? — 
Yes, and, as we have stated in our Memorandum on 
page 419 . . . 

92. In our considered opinion the separation of 
** Burma from India and that alone w’ill make it 
” possible for the different indigenous races of 
'* Burma — the Burmese, Karens, Kachens, Chins 
” and Shans — to be usefully welded into one solid 
” nation. Unless opportunities are open to the 
” indigenous races of Burma to regard Burma 
” nationally — and Burma as a separate entity under 
” the British Crown is the only way ! — Burma can 

never progress nationally,” — ^That is so. 

The Chairman : " As long as Burma is kept 

dangling on India’s ' dhoti ' so long will there 
” be no cohesion among the indigenous races of 
” Burma.” That is quite clear, 

93. Major Attlee : Your community is highly 
developed cducationaU 3 ^ is it not ? — That is so. 

94. You spend a great deal of money yourselves, 

1 think, on education, do you not ? — Exactly. 

05. Will not that in time gain you a due pro- 
portion in the services, without any special provision ? 
— Even as it is now I think it is agreed that Karen 
education has progressed quite well, but so far as 
representation in the public services is concerned, 
we regret to say that w'C do not obtain our fair share. 

(At this point. Saw Pah Dw’ai, representing the 

Karen National Association, took his scat at the 

witness table.) 
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DC. Supposing you had a Public Service Com- 
mission set lip here, then you should not be hampered 
at all, should 3 * 011 , to get in on 3 'our merits? — ^Ko. 

97. Wh 3 ’ not ? — How can wc be hampered if, by 
our merits, wc can prove that we are fit to cnJo 3 * the 
privileges which others enjoj’- ? 

98. Quite. I sa\* if 3*011 had a Public Service 
Commission 3 ’ou ought to be able to get 3 *our fair 
share ? — ^Yes. 

09. And once you are in a service, there comes 
the question of promotion and so on, does there not ? 

• — Certainly. 

100. If you come in with ever 3 'body else* would 
not you be in a better position rather with regard to 
general promotion, and so on, than if you sought a 
special position ? A special position of getting in 
on a nomination might even prejudice you, might 
it not ? — That would prejudice not only one particular 
class, but all classes, 

101. I am taking the position of members of your 
community. Bo 3 '*ou think it is really desirable 
that a Civil Service should be allocated to great races* 
religions, and so on ? — My submission is that the 
Karens should liave a fair share, just as other races 
have. 

102. You do not claim a share in excess of 3 ’our 
merits ; you only want a fair share ? — Yes. 

103. If for instance a Public Service Commission 
i.s set up and you are to be judged only on your 
merits, 3 ’ou do not want to claim that because you 
are a separate community, therefore whatever your 
merits arc, 3 'ou should have a certain proportion of 
places ? — No. sir. 

104. One question with regard to your representa- 
tion in the council. You have five separate seats. 
Can you also contest in other constituencies where 
3 ’ou have no special seats ?— Yes, we can, but the 
chances of success are nil. 

lOS- Ib it a question of minorit)* or that only 
a small number of your communit 3 ’ is on the register ? 
— Both. I might add tliat Karens are a peculiar 
race. We arc not so rich that we can squander 
money ; neither are we so poor tliat we liave to beg. 
In these contests you require mone\*. 

100. Would you like a regulation made as to the 
amount that can be spent on election ? — ^That would 
not help us very much. 

107. \Vliy not ? — Because we have enough for 
ourselves, but not very much to spare, and the little 
surplus that remains over will not be sufficient for 
such a purpose. 

108. If you arc well organised you can fight the 
election on a very small amount of money ? — Yes, 
but the que.stion of minorit 3 ’‘ comes in. 

109. Taking the position of 3 'our community is 
there anything to separate you from the Burmans 
except on the question of race ? Economically you 
are in the same position as Burmans, are 3 '^ou not ? 
— Yes, in the matter of religious outlook there is a 
very marked difference. 

310, Is the relationship between the two races 
improving ? — Yes. it is. Since tlie introduction 
of the Pefonn.s wc have come to understand each 
other much better than we did IS or 20 years ago, 

111 . Supposing 3 'OU have got a keen political life in 
this province and organi.sed parties, the Karens' vote 
in places like Insein, Hantliawadd>*, and so on would 
be a valuable thing when the strength of tlie two 
])artie.s is fairl 3 ' equal ? — Wc are on t-n urn bored. 

112. Take for instance Hanthawadd 3 ’’, where 3*011 
have got a population of something like 18,000 
people. That provides a fair voting strength, 
does it not ? — Yes. 

113. And if 3*011 liave two candidates who arc 
standing there on different political platforms they 
have to take care to secure or riy* to secure the 
Karens’ vote, have the 3 * not ? — ^Not necessaril 3 *, 
sir, 

114. Supposing 3 *ou have Burman Liberals and 
Bunnan Conscr\*ativcs as two rival parties and the 
fighting is centred between them ? — Unless there is 


a split bctivcen our Burman friends the Karens' 
case is hopeless. 

115. Would not the split lx: conditcive to the 
building up of a health%* life ? Vcs. but not at this 
stage. 

lie. I think 3 'OU liave a considerable number of 
3 *our people in those areas where 3 ’ou have no special 
electorates ? — Yes. 

117. And I take it that in those arca.s tlie contest 
will be between Bunnan and Burman ? — l*lic contest 
will be between Burman and Karen. 

318. Are \’ou at present running candid.atcs in 
those constituencies in whicli 3 *ou arc asking separate 
electorates ? — Yes. At the last election a Karen 
stood in Insein, while in Henzadn and TliarawaddN* 
Karens stood in the election before the last one. 

llfi Was it a fight between a Burman and a 
Karen ? — Yes 

120. Onl 3 ' two candidates ? — In Henzada there 
were four candidates, of whom three were Burmans. 
Subsequentl 3 ' two Burmans witlidrcw and the Karen 
who contested failed. 


121 . Jifr. Ifar/s/ioru : You w.ant to have sixteen 
scats for the Karen communit 3 '. Tlie Chairman 
called attention to the fact that 3 *ou are nine per 
cent, of the population. There are at pre.scnf one 
hundred and three seats, I think, in the present 
Legislative Council. If 3 ’ou get sixteen seats that 
will be prncticall)* sixteen per cent, of the Council. 
On what ground are 3 *ou justified in asking for sixteen 
per cent, of the seats when 3 ’OU are onl}* nine per cent, 
of the population ? — It is recognised that the Karens 
are the second most important race in Burma, and 
we, as the second most important race, ought to hav e 
a fairl 3 * larger representation in order that we ma 3 ’ 
educate ourselvc.B politically. 

122 . Wc have got another conimunit 3 ’ here, 
namely* the Anglo-Burman coinmunit 3 '. They* are 
less than one per cent, of the population . . , ? -••• 
They have at present one scat. 

123. Yes, but I think they want four additional 
seats. If 3 ’ou have to get sixteen ani:l 11103 * ha\'e to 
get five that would be t\s'cnW-one per cent, of the 
seats for less than ten per cent, of the population. If 
you have all this representation some of the other 
communities must be very hcavil\* under- 
represented ? — 1 wish to point out that if our Anglo- 
Burman friends, who are less than one per cent., 
are asking for five seats the Karens are not making 
an exorbitant demand when tlie\* ask for sixteen 
scats. 

124. That is not m 3 * point. How can it be fair to 
the other communities w’hen 3 *ou two communities 
are asking for more than double 3 *our proportionate 
strength ? How to make these concessions that you 
demand and still be fair to the other communities ? 
Arc there any special reasons wh 3 ' 3 ’ou, as one of the 
communities, should have a substantial))* greater 
number of seats in the Council tlian 3*011 are entitled 
to on the basis of 3 *our population ? — ]f I ina\* sa>* so. 
without appearing to be immodest, we Karen.s arc 
a special race. History* shows tliat so far back as 
1837 or even earlier wc were regarded as British 
suliject-s. Our aim in asking for what wc are a.sking 
is that there nia 3 ’ be mutual help. If you have Karen 
representatives in the districts which we have named 
in our Memorandum, y*ou can know what the Karens 
need for the progress and welfare of their communit)*. 

125. Do 3 ’OU not think that the Karen comnuinit)* 
would be fairl)’ treated if they* are given scats in the 
Council in proportion to their population ? — Tliat 
would not be an equitable basis, because the fact 
remains that we are the children of the soil. This 
is our countr)', and if we ha\ c no %’ojcc in shajiing our 
destiny* what is the use of our being in this countr)' ? 

120 . ^Ir. Cat^o^atj : Major Attlee a.skcd .a question 
with regard to what 3 *ou call the inadcquac)* of 
representation of the Karen cominunit)* in the Public 
Services, but I do not think he was satisfied with the 
reply. 1 should like to have it elucidated further. 
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The l^ren commumty is the only community -which 
has lodged this complaint. I would like iro know 
whether there is any ban on the Karens entering 
Public Services ? — There is no ban, ns such, l>ut we 
think that there is no one to push xis on. 

127. But how do measure the inadequacy of 

representation in the public seiv'iccs ? Surely, it 
is the merit of the individual entrant that counts. 
If a Karen is qualified for the Public Services the 
chances are that he ^^'ill get into the Ser\dce ; if he 
is not qualified he is not likely to be admitted into 
the public Service.^ for communal reasons, ^^^ly do 
you claim adequate representation in the public 
Services ? — My point is that unless you give the -man 
a trial, how are you going to gauge the measure of his 
ability ? IS trials are given to educated Karens 
to prove their -ivorth and then they fail, that would 
be another qnc-stion. 

328. Surely, that applies to a member of any other 
community ? — Yes, but opportunities for the ICaren 
to show liis mettle are rare. 

1213. Whom do you blame for that ? — Tl»at is 
partlj-- due to the innate shyness of the Karen and 
partly to the overlooking of his claims. 

i:iO. Do you think that there is any prejudice 
whatever againsd; the Karens joining the Public 
Services I am afraid there is a certain amount 
of prejudice. 

IJJl. The Chainnnii {Lord Burnham) ‘ Taldng tlic 
figures supplied by the Government as true, broadly 
si>caking, the Karens are a nation of cultivators ? — 
So far as this question i.s concerned it is equally 
true of other races as well. The large majority 
arc agriculturists. Tlic number of Karens -who had 
taken to the professions and the serroce.s fifty years 
ago was smaller than the number twenty years later, 
and in twenty 3 'cars more their number has in- 
creased. But so far as agriculriirc is concerned that 
is the backbone industry of Burma, and, I think, it 
be cquallj' true of other races as well. 

132. Sir Hart Singh Gour : I wish to ask you a 
few questions as regards your relations with the 
Burmese. I have here the proceedings of the Karen 
National Union. Do you rtand for it ? There ate 
certain facts upon which j^ou both agree. I want to 
know how far you two gentlemen arc in agreement 
w'ith one another on the general question of the future 
of the Karens. 

The Chairman {Lord Burnham) : I did not ask 
the question tliat I put to Mr. Sj^dney Loo-Kee to 
Sa-w Pah Dwai, I am afraid, but if I ask him now to 
make a statement it would answer your question 
ns to liow far he is in agreement vith the Karen 
inders. Would that meet your vie^v ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes. 

133. The Chairman {Lord Burnham) r How far are 
you in agreement -with the Karen Elders ?— (Snw Pah 
Dwai) I do not suppose there is any diflference as 
far as the main questions are concerned. — ^Thcre may 
be cliiTcrencc in details. 

in-k Sir Hart Singh Gour : I thought so. Now, 
the question 1 wish to ask is this. In the 
proceedings of tlic Karen National Union, it is 
said : It must be remembered that the Burmese 

■' arc in the majority cvciywhcrc, and this, coupled 
" with the natural reservedness of the Karens, 
“ makes the latter meet with misfortunes at cvcr 3 »- 
“ turn. The misfortunes meant here arc concisely 
''injustice and oppre-ssion," You and the Burmc.se 
arc at loggerheads ? It appears from this statement 
that j’our interests arc in conflict with those of the 
Bunncsc. Is that so ?— Yes. 

135. And do you agree with that statement ?- — 
[Mr. Sydney Loo-Nee) Two views jnaj* be taken, one 
of wliich may be extreme. The Karen Elders think 
that time ks a great healer, and we do not go harping 
on old hi.story. In former times there bad been 
oppression, and noln^dj* -will deny that. The Karen 
Union seem to be still smarting under the old op- 
prcs.wion, but ^^•c. the Karen Elders saj'. let bj'gones 
be bygones. As I have already stated, \rith greater 


contact and with better education, we bid fair to be 
verj’ good friends. 

136. You are speaking of the future, and I am 
speaking of the present. I want to Imow how far the 
antagonism between the Karens and the Burmans as 
stated in tliis resolution exists ? According to this 
resolution the Karens regard the Burmans as their 
oppressors ?• — I will give you a t^vo-fold answer. You 
are asking me about the present, and tliat the present 
may be clear you have got to go back to the past. Tlie 
relationship in -the past was very deplorable, but as 
I have already said relationship is getting better. 
The Karen Union Party thinks that the relationship 
is not as good or improving as rapidly as it should 
do, but we hold that we are becoming better friends 
and in course of time this friendship will improve. 

137 . Tlje next question is as regards your aptitude 
for military life. It is said in the resolution at page 
4 (Proceedings of the Karen National Union) : 
" Recruiting for the army and Karen recruits. It 
“ has been asked by recruiters, why Karen young men 
'* have not been coming in so quickly, and why 
“ there have been so many de.sertions ? The answer 
" is not far to seek. It is quite natural tliat the 
“ birds in the jungle that flit free through the woods 
" do not like to give up their happy abode in exchange 
" for the golden cage laden around witli delicious 

fruits in the dreamy land. How much more uii- 
" -willing would they be if they Icnew that the cage was 
but iron and that occasional starvation formed 
part of the routine of life in it. Again fancy the 
life of a bird, once free and happy in the woods, 
** but now tortured by pokes of pricks and by pinches 
“ from the claws of the hawks and ki-t^s that invariably 
" don the cage. Here is the kerosene oil on the 
" top of the water again." Is that true, that Karens 
do not like military life ? — (Srtn/ Pah Dxvai) No, it is 
far from being true. 

138. And they desert as soon as they are enlisted. 
This is the statement you have made. — ^There are 
many desertions. 

130. The Karens do not like military life at all ? 
— ^They do. 

140. But you have stated : " fancy the life of a 
** bird, once free and happy in the woods, but now 
** tortured," etc. — They do not like the treatment 
they are having now. If the treatment is improved 
they will come in. 

141. As regards your social progress I find some 

disquieting statements made by yourself. This is 
-what you have said on page 425 (Memorandum of the 
Karen National Association) under the heading, 
" Social Progress " : *' There is very little of it in 

" Burma, and that little is more apparent than real. 
*' What progress can we expect of a people so light, 
" so loose and so cheap like night-bazaar com- 
" moditics ? By chances they form and by chances 
" they disintegrate. There are again powerful 
" destructive forces Icnown in the common name of 
" self-interests in which money and power play 

prominent." That is the statement made by the 
Karen National Association. You are responsible 
for it ? — Yes. 

142. It that a correct statement ? — ^From our 
point of view. 

143. Do you support it ? — {Mr. Sydney Loo-Nee) 
No, not entirely. 

l‘W. I find from yoixr Memorandum that you would 
abolish the High Court and all the Services, tlie 
Indian Civil Service, the Provincial Civil Service and 
evcrytliing. You say on page 425 of your Memoran- 
dum t ** We have no belief in the Indian Civil 
" Scr\’ice or Burma Civil Service or Provincial Civil 
" Ser\uce orany otlierScrvlces. Wc would at present 
** propose to invite a reference to the statements made 
** on page 2 of Annexurc IV. Fuller discussion will 
"be given in the draft scheme herein following," 
and so on. " Provincial services and recruitment 
‘‘ of Public Scr\^icc Commissions. Mb do not 
in examinations which make our light 
" grains abhorablj' conceited, when they arc success- 
ful. We want elderly* men to be in office and by 
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*' election, removable at any time by votes of censure. 
*’ Public Ser\'ice Commissions and the kindred 
" Commissions, Boards and all are only fine expensive 

farces.*' — ^That is your view ? — (Sou* Pah Dxeni) 
Yes. 

145. And is it shared ver>' largely by the Karens ? 
- — I believe so. 

140. The majority of them ? — The majorit\’ of 
them. 

147. The Elders of the Karens form onlv a 
minority ? — I think so. 

148. You are a larger body. Now on page 425 von 

say :• — The British Second' Chamber is the greatest 
" of farces, and perhaps the biggest folly of con- 
“ servatism. There are nations which are run by 
" one Chamber. then give ourselves tlic 

” trouble and expenses of having two. with fructuous 
''delays as the result." Now, j^ou are against the 

Second Chamber altogether ? — ^Yes. 

140. You would only have one Chamber ? — ^Yes. 

150. You do not believe in a Second Chamber at 
all ? — Not at all. 

151. Regarding them as you do as grand farces ? 
— Exactly. 

152. And you are in favour of IDominion status 
both for India as well as for Burma ? You say : 
'* The same remarks in R (a) above equally applj- 
" here. And if we were required to express our 
" opinion cxplicitely we would rather urge for full 
'' responsible government or Dominion Home rule. 
" Home Rule in India and Burma might be bloodv 

blood often purifies rules ; it at Ica^ 
" simplifies them." That is your view ? — ^Ycs. 

153. At the same time wdiile you are in favour of 
responsible government are you opposed to party 
system: " Party system kills the individuality as 
“ well as the originality, hcncc the vitality too. 

It then makes a man a blind follcrwer and a false 
'' form. There is nothing good in or about it in our 
“ view. It may be said tliat no one is tied down to 
" any party, but in many senses he is, and only open 
'I mercenaries are not,'* So, you are against all 
party system ? — Exactl 3 \ 

154. You would abolish the High Court, alt Sendees, 
the party system and also the Second Chamber ? — 
Yea. 

The Chairman (Lord Burnham) : Is it worth while 
going through the whole if it ? Of course there is 
the Karen Elders' view. 

155. Sir Hart Singh Goar : But they are only a 
small minority : I was dealing wdth the majority. 
So far as the Elders are concerned, j’-oii do not agree 
with the view of the majority on all these points ? — 
(i\/r. Sydney Loo-Nce) No ; It is not the view of the 
majority, cither. 

150. Now, as regards 3 'our separate electorates. 
You want separate electorates and also nomination 
to supplement the electorates ? — No, 

157. You want joint electorates ? — No. We want 
11 additional elected members. 

158. Through separate electorates ? — Yes. 

150. Not joint electorates and reser\'ation of seats 
to the Karens ? — No. 

ICO. Because 3 ’ou think in a joint electorate you 
will not get in ? — Yes. 

IGl. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : May I know' what is 
the religion of the Karens ? — The national religion is 
spirit worship. 

IC 2 . Arc tliere any Christians ? — ^Yes, there are 
many Christians. 

IC 3 . About how many ? — I have not got the 
figures until me just now. 

1C4. Arc there iluhammadans or Hindus ? — No. 

Mr. Campagnac : G93 per thousand of the wliolc 
arc Christians according to the census. 

1C5. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : \Miat is j'our total 
population ? — 1 .2 millions. 

ICG. I should like to know whether in tlie event 
of your getting separation from India j'oii would 
impose the same condition on the settlers from India 
as the Burme.se want to do ? — That question, I 
think, is premature. First of all, let us have seiiara- 


tion and then work out a scheme, Indians need 
have no fear because there will he British rule, and 
I am sure 3*011 can trust British justice. 

The Chairman (Lord Burnham) : Sir Zulfiqar. 
according to the census report of 1921 just now 
quoted, of the Christians here 178,000, or roughlj* 
70 per cent., were Karens. 

107. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : One of the deputa- 
tions said that for naturalisation in Burma thej* would 
like to fix a period of 25 3 *cars. Would 3 'ou please 
tell me whether \'ou have the same notion about 
naturalisation ? — As I have already stated T think 
this question is premature and 1 must ask to be 
excused from repU'ing. 

IGS. \Miat is j'our own view ? 

Sir Hari Singh Goitr : I think they have come for 
separate representation. — We have come here for 
separation of Burma from India, for communal 
rcprc-sentation on a larger scale and for the Kareniza- 
tion of the Scr\'ices- 

1G9. Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan : What I understood 
from 3 '“our statement was this, that 3*011 form the 
second most numerous communit)* in the province I 
— ExactU*. 

170. And therefore I think 3 *our opinions on things 
here must carry weight ? — That is flattering j 

171. That is not fiattcr 3 ’. Therefore I would like 
to know what 3 *our view i.s about naturali.sation } 
— ^Tlie view now given would be onU' an idea and for 
practical purposes it will be neither here nor there. 

172. Wlw not ? — -Because it ma\' be an erroneous 
idea. It ma 3 ’ be an idea which according to the 
standards of British justice and fair-play* may* not 
be acceptable for Burma. The fact is very* prominent 
that it is absolutely necessary* to have British rule 
and guidance. 

173. That is true. Nobody* denies that.— And so 
long as 3 *ou admit that tact I think it must be clear 
that there is no need to be in a fever of excitement 
regarding the welfare of Indians in Burma. Wc arc 
British subjects just as Indians are and if our 
education means any’thing. if our Christianity means 
an>*tliing, surely*, sir. you can trust y’our fellow- 
Iiidians to us for fair-play*. 

174. But 3 *ou must start life with some definite 
understanding with those who have settled <lown 
here, and also, as you yourself are a minority. I 
think you will concede to other minorities the same 
privileges which y ou demand for y'oursclf ? — That is 
exactly why” wc want Burma to work out her own 
national destiny*. I do not want to go into past 
history*, but in effect it means that in a certain period 
of our history we have been unfortunate, and tliat lia.s 
a value of its own in that it enables us to feel sy*nipathy' 
for less fortunate people like us. 

175. May* 1 know how many* repre-sentatives \'on 
have got in the Council ? — Five. 

17C. They come from your special constilucncie-s ? 
— ^Yes. 

177. Can you stand in a general constituency* ? — 
Wc can, but there i.s no chance. 

178. Dr. Suhraxiardy : Am I right in saying that 
y*ou want 15 per cent, of the scats although you arc 
only* 0 per cent of the population, that is, you want 
representation in excess of your numerical strength 
on the ground of y*our historical and political im- 
portance ? Is that the reason, why y*ou want increased 
representation, because y*ou think that although 
you arc given an increased rcprc.scntation, it will 
not diminish the majority con.sidcrablv', thaty’ou will 
still be in a minority, but at the same time y'ou will 
be a more elicctive minority than at present ?~— 
Exactly; and I may also add that, by having tliis 
benefit, our usefulness will increase. 

179. U Aung Thin ' At x^age 419 of y'our memor- 
andum in the third paragraph y'ou liavc incidentally 
mentioned about the national progress of Burma. 

I take it that that is the ideal you want to set uj) here, 
incidentally* though, I tell y*ou that cominunaH.sin and 
communal electorates do interfere with this develop- 
ment. Do \’ou agree with me ? — To a certain extent, 
y'cs. They arc things which would interfere more or 
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less because we are not in a state of perfection. 

180 . Yes, of course. I was following very closely 
the questions put to you by Major Attlee, and I want 
to put it to you \s’hether it is not due more to tlie 
ner\’Ousnes.s on the part of 3’^our community that 
you dare not take part in the general election in a 
general constituenej’ ? — It is a racial fact that the 
Karens have not got the push of the Burmans, 

181. Then how long are you to remain aloof? 
The more you remain aloof, I think, the more you 
would lack in that characteristic. Do you not 
think that the sooner you merge yourself in the 
general electorate, the more fusion there would be in 
your general qualities ? — ^The more we merge ourselves 
the more shall we be submerged. 

182. Is that your imagination ? — No, it is tlie 
natural law*. 

183. But 5 ''our ideals are still farther away ? — ^^'’es. 

184. The sooner we attain the goal, the better it 
will be for all of us, is that not so ? — Yes, and to work 
that out at this stage of our political development 
communal representation is absolutely necessary. 

185- But are you not setting up strong iroix 
fences round you ? — Iron fences to be easily broken 
down to make room for wooden fences. 

180. But then you arc malcing it stronger. You 
may want to supplant it with gold, but you may 
find it very hard to break it down ? — For the present 
and for some time to come it is absolutely necessary. 
When time shows that those fences can be broken 
down, they will be broken down. 

187. Under the present conditions having communal 
electorates you have to organise your own com- 
munity leaving other communitie.s outside, and that 
tendency will grow stronger as time passes. Am 
1 not right ? — That is why we Karens beg to differ 
from the Burmans. That is a point on which w'e 
Karens and the Burmese disagree. I will give you 
a concrete example. During the election to send 
one representative from Burma to the Assembly a 
Burman and an Indian fought, and the Burman in 
his own country failed signally. You cannot fight 
a bigger community. 

188. Taking the attitude that you did, you would 
concede similar communal rights or communal 
electorates to a community like the Burma Moslems ? 
— Exactly, sir ; charity begins at home ; and also 
to the Kachins, the Chins and the' Shans. 

189. Why not to the Burma Moslems ? — Yes, to 
the Burma Moslems a.s well, they are a quasi-indi- 
genous people of this countr^^. 

190. And in addition to a community like the 
Bumici Moslems ? — Community like the Burma 
IMoslems, community like tlie Anglo-Burmans and 
the Anglo-Indians. That w’ould be fair play. 

191. I would like just to read out to you one 
sentence from the Government Memorandum, In 
paragraph 24 (page 11 of Vol. XI) it is stated : — “ the 
“ Talaings, at one time supreme over the deltaic 

portion of Burma, are being absorbed by the 

Burmese. There is no likelihood that the Karens 

will undergo similar assimilation.” I talie it that 
the Talaings are a more important race historically, 
they were at one time supreme over a particular 
portion of Burma, but that the Karens had never 
had tliat fortune ? — You cannot say dogmatically 
that the Karens had no fortune. 

192. I am only drawing a comparison beUyeen 
the two races, the Talaings and the Karens. At 
one time tlie Talaings were supreme in Burma and 
arc now being absorbed by the Burmese, while the 
Karens had not had that eminence ? — And the 
Karens liavc not had that absorption. 

193. That fusion l)et\vccn the Talaings and the 
Burmese b\' closer touch. Is that preferable from 
your point of view, or not preferable ? — If the 
Burman would give up his nationality and become 
Indian, would that be preferable or not ? 

19 V. 1 am just putting it to you. Will you 
please answer whether in your opinion you would 
like that sort of fusion between the Karens and the 
Burmese just as it is happening between the Talaings 


and the Burmans for the future goal of yours ? — If 
yon ivill excuse me, I do not think that it is fair to 
attribute this to me. I am not a Talaing ; I am a 
Karen, and so far as we Karens are concerned, we 
wish to preserve our nationality, and I think that 
is an absolutely legitimate aspiration. 

195. U Ba U : Do you both agree as regards your 
ideal for Dominion Home Rule for Burma ? 

Lord Btirnham : We find that from their I^Icmor- 
andum. 

19C. U Ba U : At present there are only about 
50 seats in the Council to represent rural areas, and 
so one member of the Council has to represent over 
Uvo laklis of population, and if fiirther advance of 
Reforms comes, there will be more electorates, the 
constituencies wull become less in area and in that 
way the Karen members being neither very^ few 
nor very many, in Burma, you null be able to return 
your o^vn candidate in a smaller constituency. Is 
that not possible ? — So far as we are concerned, o\ir 
grievance is that in our o^vn country there is not a 
single urban constituency for the Karens, whereas 
our Indian friends, \vho are properly speaking 
aliens here, Iiave six urban constiiuencies returning 
eight representatives. 

197. I am only asking your views about it. Take 
for instance Toungoo, which is returning two can- 
didates now*. Supposing it has to return four 
candidates, cannot your community in that case 
get a scat there ? — Unless it is made a Karen con- 
stituency, I am afraid there is no chance. 

198. The Karens number about one-fourth or 
one-sixth of the population in the Toungoo district, 
and so you arc likely to return one member success- 
fully since you are large in numbers there ?— If our 
number is larger there, why not give us a scat there ? 

109. In a similar way you will have seats all over 
Burma wherever there are a good number of Karens ? 
— I do not think it is right to say ” all over Burma/* 
because in Upper Burma you do not find Karens. 

200. Of course, what 1 meant was wherever there 
arc Kurens ? — Yes, in Lower Burma. 

201. And you say you do not have representation 
on tlie local bodies. 1 understand that the Karens 
live in a number of villages. Does not the Local 
Self-Government Act of Burma operate in your 
villages ? — It does. 

202. If there is a group of Karen villages, do not 
those villages form a circle board ? — If the Burmese 
villages are taken together, they would, and the 
Burmese being in the majority in the villages, the 
Karens have no chance. 

203. If you w'ill take only a particular circle of 
villages, i do not think there will be a majority of 
Burmans. On the other hand, there will be a 
majority of Karens, and invariably you will have a 
chance of working up. You need not be disheartened. 
— Thank you for your encouragement. I appreciate 
it. 

204. The Karens on the wKole number about 
one million ? — 1.2 millions, as I have already' said. 

205. And I understand that the Burmese as a 
body also number about the same ? — I cannot say. 

200. They do ; they are only about one million 
and odd, and yet they keep up their own national 
status, and they are still getting the benefits of 
Reforms and all that. Cannot you also get that 
same benefit ? — (No answer). 

207. Do you gentlemen of your Association 
represent both the Christians and the Buddhists ? 
— (Sutu Pah Dwai) Yes. 

208. How many Buddhists are there in your 
Association, or at least can you give us the per- 
centage of the Buddhists ? — {Mr. Sydyiey Loo-Nee) 

I am afraid I cannot say. 

200. There is very little, I think ? — We Karens 
regard one anotlier as brothers. 

210. Without regard to the religion ? — Yes 
without regard to the religion. 

211. I understand that there arc. only about 
44.000 of Christian Karens, whereas there are ov'er 
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0 laklis of Buddhist Karens ? — I can give you iacts» 
but I am not in a position to give you figures. 

212. So, I believe you arc tia-ing to bring the 
Buddhists among the Karens into your own fold ? — 
Ves. 

213. Mr. Faf. : At page ‘HO of your Memorandum 
you say in the third paragraph : — " In our con- 
“ sidered opinion the separation of Burma from 

India and that alone will make it possible for the 
*' different indigenous races of Burma — the Burmese, 

Karens, Kachins, Chins, and Shans— to be usefully 
" welded into one solid nation.” And you go on 
to ask for .separate electorates, do you not ? — ^/Vt 
present, 

214. I just wanted to ascertain as to whether 
these tAvo ideas are not inconsistent with each other ? 
— -No, they are not inconsistent. Take, for instance, 
the Indian nation. That is one nation, but you have 
got there the Bengali, the Tamil, the Tefegu, the 
Gujarathi and so on, and they have separate 
electorates there. 

215. You do contemplate a time when you Avill 
■ liavc a common electorate ? — Yes, but if I may add 

that time is far distant. At present, in order to 
have cohesion, we must work by compartments, 
and then later on have bigger compartments and 
ultimately have a large common room. 

21 G. You think that the present conditions are 
such that you ought to lla^"e separate electorates 
although in course of time you would come under 
the general electorate ? — ^Yes, exactly, 

217. You complained that the Indians have a 
larger number of representatives than you have. Is 
it not a fact that the Indians have contributed 
labour and capital to the development of Burma, 
while you have not ? — We have, in our own sphere, 
jMr. Kafi. 

218. To an unappreciable extent, I take it ? — I do 
not think so. We till our fields, and then the Indian 
conies to reap our paddy. 

21S). Lord Burnham : You fertilize the land ? — 
And the cream of it is taken by our Indian friends. 

220. Mr. Rafi : Who employs the Indian 
labour ? — You, the Karens and the Burmans. WTiy 

, do you employ them ? — ^Because they come. 

221. \\Tiy do you tolerate him? (No answer.) 

222. Mr. Campagnac : In your opinion, has there 
been a tendency in the matter of government appoint- 
ments to give preference to Burraan Buddhists ? — 
{Mr. Sydney Loo-Nee) I have no personal knowledge. 
(Saw Pah Dwai) I do not know what the tendency 
is ; but the result is that the Burmans always get it. 

223. No matter what the qualifications of the other 
candidates are ? — ^Ycs. 

224. You were an elected member in the fir.st 
Legislative Council ? — ^Yes. 

225. During the life of that Council I believe on 
more than one occasion the Karens voted Math the 
Nationalist party and against the Government ? — 
Yes, sometimes. Sometimes ,we voted with the 
Government also. 

22C. Although you were elected by separate 
electorates you did on occasions vote with the 
people ? — Yes. 

227. Mr. Eusoof : I find in Schedule II of the 
Burma Electoral Rules a Karen is defined to include 
a Taunghthu. Can tell us who the Taunghthus 
are ? — (A/r. Sydney Loo-Nee) TTiere are so many 
clans of ICarens, Sgaws, Pwos, Bghai, Paku, Monay- 
bghar and so on. 

228- Even amongst the Karens ^■'ou say there arc 
several castes ?• — There is no caste .sy'stcra among 
us. They’’ are simply divided into tribes. 

22tl. Tliere are diflercnt tribes ? — {Saw Pah Dtt’ai) 
Yes. 

230. According to the definition given here, 
tlie Taungthu is one of the tribes. I want to know 
whether you represent this class of peojile classed 
Taunghthus ? — 1 represent the Karens. 

231 . Are there any Taunghthus in your Association? 

Sydney Loo-Nee) Not that I know of, 

232. Do you know the number of Taunglitlius in 

cz 


Burma ? — Regarding the figures I have already said 
1 cannot give exact figures. 

233. Do you know anything about these Taungh- 
thus ? — Karens and Taunghthus intermarry’. 

Lord Burnham : I find tlic following definition 
here. '* A Karen includes a Taunghthu and means 
“ a person belonging to any race which the local 
” Government may by notification in the Gazette 
*' declare to be a Karen or Taunghthu race for tlic 
** purpose of these rules.” 

234. Mr. Eiisoof : Do you maintain that the 
Taunghthus arc distinct from the Karens ? — {Saw 
Pah Dwai) I understand tliat Uie Taimgthus are the 
offshoot of the Karens. 

235. Are they of the same race ?— If they arc the 
offshoot that means that they belong to the s;ime 
race. 

230. How many members are there on the list of 
your Association who belong to the Taunghthu race ? 
— I should like to answer that question by saying, 
how many Buddhists are there on the list of the 
Buddhist Registers. The thing is this. We consider 
all the Karens as one unit. Wc do not mention the 
names of each separate tribe. 

237. You have been a member of tlic Legislative 
Council on two occasions. You know the dis- 
tinction tliat is drawn between these two people, 
the Karens and the Taunghthus. If they belong to 
the same race where is the necessity’ to draw any' 
distinction ? — The names of the different tribes only 
are given. 

238. I desire to know how many members of the 
Taunghthu tribe arc in y’our A.ssociation ? — That 1 
cannot tell you. 

239. Perhaps y'ou remember that the Karen 
member of the last Council was a TaunghUiu ? 
—Yes.* 

240. He was a chairman of the district Council ? — 
No ; he was never a chairman.* 

241. I want to know whether that gentleman is a 
member of y*our Association. 

You have stated that you have very’- little chance 
of being elected if you were to stand for tlic general 
constituency’. What arc y’our reasons for saying 
that ? — {Mr. Sydney Loo-Nee) We are in the 
minority. Wc arc the second race of Burma. 

242. What is the nature of y’our relationship 
with the Burmans and other communities in Burma ? 
— arc you friendly’ ? — Wc are friendly with nil people. 

243. TJiere is no competition whatsoever between 
the Karens and other communities ? — In respect of 
what ? 

244. Anything ? — ^When you contest an election 
there is rivalry. 

245. Regarding the question of Services y'our 
complaint is that the members of your community 
are rarely’ appointed. Is it not a fact that tlic 
recruitment is cither by’ competitive examination or 
by’ a selection board ? — (Soh' Pah Dwai) Yes, but 
many do not succeed in getting the appointments. 

240, Take the police or the magistracy in P.aan. 
Wlicn the Government find that the members of 
your community’ arc poorly' represented in the.se 
departments, do tliey not appoint you in greater 
numbers ? — It is so for the last feu' j’oars. 

247. That policy’ is pursued on your representation ? 

^ — On account of my’ fight, 

248. U Ba Shin : What percentage do y'OU claim 
in the ICarenization of services, 10 per cent ? — 
(A/r. Sydney Loo-N ee) Yes. 

249. Your population as mentioned in the Govern- 
ment Memorandum is 1.2 millions. If on that 
percentage the Burman community’ were to claim 
representation for 9 millions would y’ou agree that 
according to the percentage y’ou claim there would be 
over 14-1 representatives on the Council ? — I do not 
wish to commit my’sclf to any’ figures. 

250. According to the percentage you claim it 
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would be quite fair for the Burman community to 
claim that representation ? — 1 am making a claim 
here on behalf of the ICarens and not on behalf of the 
Burmans. 

2;'»I. r suppose you laiow that the scat for the 
Legislative Assembly was contested by a Burman and 
non-Burman and eventually the Burman was defeated 
and an Indian was elected. 

Lord Bunihayn : We have alreadj'’ referred to 
that. 

252. Sra Shive Ba : "WTiat class of Karens usually 
live in towns ? — Educated ICarens. 


253. ■\\Tiy do the majority of the Karens generallv 
not live in to^^TlS ? — 1 think the times are changed 
now and the number of Karens coming to the town is 
increasing. 

25-f. Is it a fact that the Karens do not want to 
live in towns for fear of being oppressed by the 
Harmans ? — I'hcre used to be that fear ; but I 
think that fear is greatly diminishing now. 

255- Do you think that the Buddhist Karens and 
the Burman Buddhists have the same view in regard 
to religion ? — No. The Buddhist Karen is a spirit 
worshipper and the Burman Buddhist is an idolater. 


Memorandum sulamitted by the Burma Moslem Commimity. 


We bog to submit this I^Temorandum on behalf 
of the Burma Moslem Community, numbering about 
three lacs. The community consists of those Mos- 
lems ! — 

(i) bom in Burma of Burmese parentage on 

both sides (popularly knorni as the 

Zerbadees), 

(ii) bom in Burma of mixed Indian and Bumiese 

parentage (also knoum as Zerbadees), 

(iii) bom and domiciled in Burma of Indian 

parentage on both sides, 

(iv) those bom outside Burma and settled down 

permanently here. 

The Burma Moslem community consisting of the 
persons described above is not only an influential 
community, but also one with historical connections 
with the past. Among the members include those 
who arc in the Services and the professions, merchants, 
and traders with fairly large vested interests and 
stake in tlic coiintt^’. Their importance as a com- 
munity was recognised by the Government until a 
few years ago, when the latter changed their attitude 
considerably and their interests do not seem to be 
regarded to-day with the same seriousness and 
importance which, in virtue of their position, the 
community arc entitled to. With the introduction 
of the new Reforms, tlie place of this minority 
community, whose rights had been hitherto zealously 
protected by the Government, has been relegated to 
the bacl:groimd. so much so tliat even tlie safety of 
tJie community to-day is threatened. The Burma 
Moslem community desire special protection in the 
same manner as the other minority communities in 
Burma. As regards the historical aspect of the 
commimity, wc beg to state* that our connection 
with the coimtiy’ dates back to the time when Burma 
was ruled by her own Icings. References are not 
wanting in the early history of Burma to the days 
when the Moslem community in Burma played tlteir 
legitimate part in the commercial, social and political 
economy of the country. The whole counttysidc 
bears testimony to this fact inasmuch as there arc 
villages and other areas in the various parts of 
Burma where exist people professing our religion 
and claiming descent from Moslem ancestors — 
immigrant traders, warriors and others who had 
settled in this, our homeland, centuries ago. These 
people, in all respects except their religion, can claim 
to be as much Burmans as the present-day des- 
cendants of other indigenous races. In fact, the' 
community may go so far as to claim that their lot 
under the rule of the Burmese dvmasties was, perhaps, 
dtaiipicr tlian their present condition. 

\^Ui regard to our representative capacity, wc 
have out that the Burma Moslem Society of 

T^angooiiN.i conj'ur-ction with the Young Moslems' 
Union, ^landalay, which arc two of tlie most promi- 
nent organisations representing Burmese Moslems of 
this province, got into touch with representative 
Moslem elders in different parts of the pro\ incc with 


the result that the Memorandum now submitted may 
be said to embody the collective views of the Burma 
Moslem community in the province as a whole. 
\Ve thus take the liberty of speaking for and on behalf 
of all the people enumerated in the beginning of this 
Memorandum, without, however, encroaching on the 
right of individual organisations or members of the 
Burma Moslem community to make their ovsm 
separate representations. 

Nbed for Representation. 

The Burma Moslems above described have been, 
as wc Jiave already mentioned, labouring under a set 
of special disabilities, political, social, educational, and 
economic. W^hereas previous to the introduction of 
the Government of India Act, 1019, into this province, 
the community's wants and requirements u’ere atten- 
ded to witli paternal care by the Government ; they 
have been, since the inauguration of the Reforms, 
treated with scant attention. This growing lack of 
recognition of the claims of this commimity may, we 
venture to think, be traced to tlie cry, ” Burma for 
the Burmans," which, legitimate as it may seem, has 
been interpreted to mean, ** Burma for the Burman- 
Buddhists." The community, as its name indicates, 
professing tlie religion of Islam, has begun to be 
thrown outside the pale comprised in the term 
** Burman." The members of tliis community, who 
are Burmans in every respect and have a right to be 
classed as such, have for unknown reasons been classed 
under the category of " Kalas " or " foreign immi- 
grants. The community feel that they have been 
made to lose their rights day by day through various 
indirect and imperceptible processes meant to 
undermine their importance as a community. They 
claim that in any future Constitution that may be 
proposed or accepted for Burma, their claim to be 
regarded as Burman citizens in every respect shall be 
recognised and their fullest rights and privileges 
amply safeguarded. The fact that the community 
profess Islam should not be made into a cause for 
^a&smg them under the category of non-Burmans. 
Ounng to their importance, the community claim 
legitimise political rights and such special protections 
as are deemed necessarj^ in the case of a helpless 
minority. Wc claim adequate representation of our 
community on a communal basis on all district and 
circle ^ards, village committees, educational Boards, 
municipalities, public bodies and the Provincial 
Legislature to the extent of ten per cent, of the seats 
that may be allotted in each. While wc recognise 
that for nation-huilding purposes the principle of 
non-communal representation is a desideratum, wc 
arc forced to demand that the representation of our 
community should be on a comrouna! basis, because 
we beheve that the attitude of our Burmese bretliren 
towards members of our community has not been 
such as to inspire a feeling of security in them. On 
the whole, Burman Buddhists have not looked witli 
approval on the political and educational aspirations 
of our community and have exhibited deplorable 
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signs of hostility towards them. The Burma Moslem 
community feel that in the absence of communal 
representation they %vili practically go unrepresented 
in all public and legislative bodies. The working of 
the sj^stem of general electorate in which some 
members of our comniunit\^ have been included as a 
result of the recommendation of the M^hjd:e Committee 
on the Reforms has not been quite happy. Though 
it is true that in the Provincial Legislature a member 
or two of our community have been returned by a 
general electorate, such return, we venture to submit, 
has been purely accidental and could be explained by 
the presence at the moment of factors which happened 
to turn out favourably to tlic Burma ^loslem candi- 
dates. We fear that with the growing intensity of 
political antagonism on the part of the majority of 
Biirman Buddhists, the Burma IMoslem candidate, 
in the future elections for a general constituency, %viU 
not stand the least chance of being returned to tlje 
Councils, 

We have no intention of placing before the Royal 
Commission any cut-and-dried Constitution. SufTice 
it to say that whatever Constitution is ultimately 
adopted for Burma, our rights should be safeguarded 
in the fullest manner possible. 

Separation of Burma from India. 

On the question of separation of Burma from 
India, which seems to be engaging the serious atten- 
tion of all minoritj^ and a section of the majoriti” 
communities in Burma, as also, wc believe, the 
Burma official circles, we venture to submit that 
separation of this province from India at the present 
juncture will not be to the best interests of Burma. 
We, nevertheless, recognise the force of the argument 
behind the demand for readjustment of the financial 
relations between Burma and India and we are 
prepared to concede that such relationship requires 
a thorough revision wth a view to release the financial 
obligations of Burma to India in such substantial 
manner as in the opinion of experts could be done so 
as to enable Burma to develop her own material 
resources and nation-building objects. If, however, 
the majority of the Burmese Buddhist community 
desire separation, \vq have not the least intention of 
standing in the way of such reali.sation. 

The Franchise. 

On the question of franchise, we are quite satisfied 
with the existing tj-pe. In our opinion, the present 
franchise has worked satisfactorily in spite of 
occasional lapses, which arc quite unavoidable in the 
initial stages of political education of a people. The 
communit^’^ further w^ant the restriction against 
females becoming members of the Council removed. 

Education. 

Ever since the advent of the British to Burma the 
educational needs of the community have been a 
matter of special concern to the educational authori- 
ties. In all reports of public instruction in Burma, a 
chapter used to be devoted exclusively to ^loslcm 
education in Burma. We regret to point out. that 
with the introduction of the Reforms this matter 
has not received the importance that it deserves, so 
much so that matters pertaining to the educational 
advancement of the community, important as they 
are, have now dwindled down from a chapter con- 
sisting of several pages of the report to but a small 
paragraph. 

This has naturally caused considerable anxiety to 
the community wlio reasonably apprehend that the 
problem of the education of their children has ceased 
to be regarded with seriousness under the reformed 
Government. And these fears have been perfectly 
justified in view of the numerous cases of hardships 
w'hich the children of the community have had to 
face in matters educational all round. Not only 
have the children of Burma ^Moslems not been given 
adequate encouragement and .support by the State, 
but even their admission into some educational insti- 


tutions. in a number of cases, has been fraught with 
difficulties, which it has not been so in the case of the 
children of Burman Buddhists. Owing to the lack 
of organised efforts on the part of the Burma Moslems, 
owing to their staunch loyalty to Government and 
extreme patience, disabilities after disabilities have 
begun to be heaped upon them. Tiic community 
desire that the Government should resume the same 
active, sympathetic and abiding interest in the 
educational progress and welfare of the Burma 
Moslem community consistently with their poliev 
towards them in the past. The community, w*e 
submit, should be given everj' facility for higher 
education, literary and technical, and also their 
adequate representation on educational bodies and 
the University Council. 

PuuLic Aprointments and Services. 

The community demand a fair share in all public 
appointments and Service.^ proportionate to their 
importance and numerical strength. They feel that 
during recent years there has been a dangerously 
marked tendenej’’ to regard members of their com- 
munity as foreigners and interlopers in the matter 
of appointment to the Services. They seem to have 
been singled out for exclusion from the services on 
tlic score of their religion, their names, and modes of 
dress which, in a number of cases resemble those of 
Indian Moslems. Selection Boards on which mem- 
bers of their community arc seldom represented hav’e 
not treated the cases of bright, promising and 
deserving young men of the Burma Moslem com- 
munity with sympathy or justice. The community 
after tlicir bitter experience, are not v'cry much 
impressed with the methods of these so-called 
Selection Board-s, and would like to suggest the ap- 
pointment of candidates by open competitive 
examinations. 

As proof of the inadequate representation of the 
Burma Moslem community in the services vve beg 
to quote the following figures from the report of 
census in Burma for the year 1021 : — 

Public Administration : 

Indigenous races . . 27,001 total workers. 

Burma Ivloslcms , . 408 total workers. 

Public Forces : 

Indigenous races . . 15.872 total workers. 

Burma Moslems . . 170 total workers. 

The community, therefore, feel strongly that their 
members who arc eligible for the public Scrvucos 
should not be penalised on the score of their religion, 
their names or modes of dross. As a minority com- 
munity they look up to the Government to protect 
their interests in so far as their representation in the 
public Services are concerned. 

Conclusion. 

The Burma Moslem community, it may be said in 
conclusion, have permanently settled down in Burma. 
They know of no other home except Burma. The 
majority of them arc born in Burma and die in Burma. 
Thev' have all their properties and v'csted interests in 
Burma. They regard this province as the land of 
their birth, adoption and domicile. In the nuatter of 
patriotism and in regard to efforts towards social, 
educational and political amelioration of the country 
as a whole, they are not a shade less than the Burman 
Buddhists. They contributed their own share of men 
and money in no grudging spirit during the Great War. 
Their participation in all public charities is far beyond 
their own material resources as a community. In 
politics, they belong with few exceptions to the 
moderate school ; and are wedded to constitutional 
methods. They have, with few exccplion.s, avoided 
extreme politics for which tlicy have even incurred 
the wrath of Indians and Burmans of the c.vtrcme 
ranks in the Province. They have been second to 
none in their complete identification of their own 
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intere-sts mth those of the province, "nicy have no 
desire to thwart the political aspirations of their 
Burman Buddhist bretliren with whom their lot is 
cast in this countrj'. In demanding the special 
safeguards and protections which they have done in 
tliis Memorandum, they have been actuated by the 
l>est of motives and the natural instinct of self- 
preservation. It is far from their intention to stand 


in the tvay of Burma attaining Home Rule, but it 
has been their honest concern to safeguard their own 
positions which they have been driven to do in face 
of open political hostilitj’ erdneed towards them by 
the majority community. Under the circumstances 
they have no other alternative but to present tlieir 
case, strong as it is. before the Royal Statutory 
Commission. 


Memorandum submitted by the Moslem League, Burma, 


In placing our Slemorandum we owe an explana- 
tion. We began work too late and consequently it 
was not possible for us to follow the indications and 
fulfil the desires embodied in the invitation. Our 
obscrvsitions and suggestions generall^^ refer to Burma 
unless where other\vise stated. We have omitted 
such matters as are, in our opinion, not of our im- 
mediate concern. Our opinion is not necessarily the 
opinion of the whole Moslem population of the pro- 
vince. 

We are in full accord with the policy of progressive 
realisation of responsible Government by the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, as progress 
in this direction can only be achieved by successive 
stagc.s. 

■S\’e oppose the separation of Burma on whatever 
principle the demand may be based, as in our opinion 
no separate political evolution will hasten her steps 
towai^s the objective nor the false issue of racial 
discrimination will help her cause. 

We maintain that there is no race feeling in the 
mass and inter-racial marriage system had been its 
recognised social institution. Apart from our landed, 
agricultural, industrial and commercial interest 
mostly our domestic life is tlius inseparably bound \ip 
witli the countrj'. 

Wc demand equal status of citizenship in the 
economy of Burma by a statutory declaration and 
our communal representation in all tlie branches of 
the Administration — Government or public — of the 
province. 

The population of the udiole province is made up 
as follows : — 


Buddhists 

11,201,943 

Animists 

702.587 

^Muhammadans , . 

500,592 

Hindus . . 

484.432 

Ciiristians 

257,100 

Confucians 

14,131 

Sildis 

4,843 

Jains 

1,135 

Jc\v.s 

1,135 

Brahmos 

'148 

Zoroastrians 

380 

Ar^'-as 

270 

Shintaists 

45 

Others 

18 

Total 

13,109,005 


It may bo noted that apart from the ovei^vhelming 
Buddhist majority, the Hindus are also in majority' in 
all the divisions except Arakan, Sagaing and ^Iciktila 
owing to our uneven distribution as it appears from 
the following table made up of the Buddhist, Hindu 
and Muhammadan communities ; — 

Arakan Division : Buddhist. . 

Hindus . . 

Muhammadans 

Pegu Division : Buddhist., 

Hindus . . 

Muhanimadan.s 

Iniwaddy Division Buddhist.. 

Hindus . . 

Muhammadans 


Tenasirim Divi.sion : Buddhist. . . . l,359,57«t 

Hindus . . . . 7G,Q89 

Muhammadans . . G3,29G 

Mag^ve Division : Buddhist.. .. 1,370,440 

Hindus . . . . 12,209 

Muhammadans . . 7,768 

Mandalay Division : Buddhist.. .. 038,118 

Hindus . . . . 37,274 

Muhammadans . . 28,001 

Sagaing Division: Buddhist.. .. 1,210,001 

Hindus . . . . 10,058 

Muhammadans . . 12,317 

Meiktila Division Buddhist.. .. 1,153,639 

Hindus .. .. 11,010 

Muhammadans . . 24,087 


Except in large municipalities we have no separate 
electorates for our communal representation, cither 
in the Legislative Council or in other public bodies. 
In tile e.xisting Indian electorate for rize Provincial 
Legislative Council we have to face the same Hindu 
Moslem problem as in other provinces. We have no 
communal protection and our community had been 
the cliief suilerer in social, educational and political 
progress. 

For our political existence separate electorate is of 
vital importance and it may be noted that in spite 
of our recognised loyalty and extreme religioii.s 
tolerance during the Great War the special repres- 
entation with separate electorates secured to us in 
1909 was not given to us in Burma by the last 
Reforms. 

However, in our opinion, the present Legislative 
Council should be enlarged in size and composition 
in order to give prominence to the representations 
of the various communities and interests by direct 
election in which the proportion of our communal 
representation on a communal basis should be 
one-eighth of its total strength and also our 
representation in municipalities and all other public 
bodic.s should be on the same basis. 

We also consider it necessary to enlarge the 
present total strength of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State with elected majority and 
to concede a special franchise to our community in 
Burma for both the Indian Chambers. 

We consider it necessary to make franchise as 
broader as possible, but we are not in favour of 
adult suffrage. There is not much of reality in the 
present basis of representation o^ving to the 
questionable quality of votes. In our opinion the 
metliod of voting should be improved. We propose 
the following electoral qualifications for all groups 
and communities : — 

(n) All persons in whose names any revenue, 
rent or land or house rates, cesses and 
taxes are paid. 

(1^) All firms, corporate bodies or joint families 
by their duly authorized agents in whose 
names any revenue, rent or land or house 
rates, cesses and taxes arc paid. 

(c) All literates, 

Tlic names of such persons shall only be entered in 
the Electoral Rolls, on completion of which identifi- 
cation cards should be issued to ev'cry voter by the 
collecting authorities concerned. 


.590,694 
10,304 
218,737 
1,8-J 8.999 
252.530 
102,095 
1,835,020 
54,4-17 
38,297 
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This measure, in our opinion, will lead to the use 
of votes with perception and effect, and will encourage 
in representatives a sense of responsibility- to the 
people. 

Our representation in the public ser\-iccs is 
practically nil. Special mention is to be made of 
the total disregard of our communal representation 
in the appointment of Judges of the High Court of 
Judicature at Rangoon. With the exception of 
the Army and to some extent in the lowest grades 
in the Police, the doors of both the branches of 
Administration and Force are for all intents and 
purposes closed to us. As we have no complete 
statistics at our disposal, our position in the public 
ser%'ices can be judged from the following available 
figures. 

Public Administration : 

Indigenous Races 27.40-1- Total workers. 

Burma Moslems 408 do. 

Public Force : 

Indigenous Races 15,872 do. 

Burma Moslems 170 do. 

That tlicre exists a racial discrimination in the 
public services cannot be gainsaid. It had led a 
good number of our young aspirants to adopt 
Buddhist names and to turn renegades to Islam. 
Its moral effect has threatened our social life and 
our future is at stake. In the civic affairs also tlic 
same spirit is conspicuous. In spite of our large 
contributions towards the revenue income of the 
Municipal Corporation of Rangoon our place is 
hardly traceable in its establishment, which absorbs 
more than one-tenth of its total income. It cannot 
be contended that there are no qualified professional 
men and educated class among us, the fact is that 
the method of selection has reduced the number of 
Moslem applicants to its lowest level. 

We demand that our representation in Public 
Services — the Government Department and the 
Public Bodies — including all grades of the Judicial 
Department should also bo one-eighth of their 
respective total strength. 

As regards Indianisation scheme a fair proportion 
should be reserved for our community in Civil 
Service, Army, Navy and otlier important services. 
We propose that important posts maintained by 
the public bodies such as Execiitive Officer, Engineer, 
Secretary, Public Healtli Officer, Assessor, etc., 
should be filled by a Selection Board directly under 
the Government control on a suitable basis. 

We demand that one-eighth of all grants in aid 
of education, religion, charity and for social purposes 
whether given by the Government or a local body 
to be reserved for our institutions. 

In view of our vast interest in land, trade, commerce 
and industry of the coimtry'^ wc demand equal 
treatment in the distribution of agricultural and 
industrial loans, grants, subsidies, bounties and 
otlier forms of encouragement. We also demand 
full protection of our shipping industry' against the 
exploitation of our coastal trade by the foreign 
mercantile shipping. 

Wc claim full right as to the possession of land, 
forest, concessions, grants and other privileges and 
urge that the present restrictions in respect of same 
should be removed and no racial discrimination 
should be encouraged in disposing of the tenders or 
contracts for sales, leases or rights or the supplies 
of stores or labour to tlie Goveninicnt Departments, 
Railways, Port Trust, MunicipaUties, District Boards, 
and other public bodies. 

We insist upon introducing a change in llie 
Educational policy. In Burma during the year 
1925-‘2G the total expenditure on education including 
expenditure incurred in the Public Works Depart- 
ment on educational buildings, etc,, is Rs. 1,72,41,598 
and the average expenditure per head of the popula- 
tion is Rs. 1— 1-10. Out of the above amount a 
sum of Rs. 18,11,578 including expenditure on 
educational buildings, etc., is spent alone on Uie 
European Education, a small community consisting 


of a total population of 25,005 persons and acconl- 
ingly the .average expenditure per head of Iiuropean 
population is about Rs. 72-7-2. I'hus it is obvious 
that a policy of judicious allotment in expenditure 
is urgently called for. 

In his rcjKirt for the year 1025-29, the Director 
of Public Instruction has referred to the Urdu 
trouble. He says ** the Deputy* Inspectors support 
their co-religionists on the need for this language, 
one of them on the curious ground that many- Biirmcsc 
Moslems go on pilgrimage to Mecca. 1 fancy- they- 
are startled when they' get there at the shocking 
ignorance of Urdu among the local Buddhos.'* 

Again in the Seventh Quinquennial Report for 
the years 1022-28 to 102G-27 he says that as the 
home language of tlic Muhammadan children who 
attend these schools is Burmese or Bengali (in 
Arakan). Despite this fact, Urdv\ is the vernacular 
taught in these schools by' teachers who frcquently- 
have very little grip of the language thcm.sclve.s. 
the result is that the children leave from the Lower 
Primary- School with little or nothing to sliow for 
their two or tliree y'ears schooling. 

It is a recognised fact that Urdu is a Iivgi<a franca 
of the East, and there is no better medium to impart 
religious instruction for Moslem children and to 
develop cosmopolitanism irrcspcctiv'c of the lingu- 
istic distribution of Asiatic races. Wc strongly 
recommend its retention up to the Higli School 
standard for the Moslem students throughout Burma. 

We deem the preceding safeguards to be essentia! 
to our existence in Burma and wc will oppose all 
changes in the constitution unless and until they 
arc guaranteed to us. 

M. AUZAM, 

Barristcr-at-Law, 

President, 

The Moslem League, Burma, 
Rangoon, 24//; Jamtary, 1029, 


SUPrLn.MEKTARV 2^lKMORAN*nUM SUD.MITTKD UY 
The Moslem League, Burma. 

With reference to our demand for full protection 
against the exploitation of our coastal trade by the 
foreign mercantile .shipping mentioned in our 
Memorandum wc deem necessary to .submit a fuller 
explanation as to some of the problems of the 
indigenous shipping industry of Burma. 

Burma lias an extensive seaboard and .*\k\'ab, 
Moulmcim and Sy-riam had bccu her important 
outlets from lime immemorial. With the advent of 
British rule and the immense development of her 
overseas trade, Rangoon became a centre of high 
importance and one of the most progressive seaports 
in the East. 

The establishment of steamship service ousted the 
country- sailing crafts, which were engaged in her 
coastal and overseas trade. It was a great blow to 
her indigenous shipping industry- and an uphill task 
for her national regeneration. 

Some time back, tlic first impulse of revival of the 
shipping industry- came from the deck passengers' 
suffering which resulted in the establishment of a 
regular steamship service between Burma and Bengal 
by- Bengal Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

The Company- had two well-equipped steamers for 
passcnger.s, and c.argo traffic and fared well till a 
pas^sage and freight war was waged against it by- tlic 
foreign shipoumers, and consequently- It had to close 
down after struggling hard for five years. 

After an interval of about 20 y'car.s. towards the 
end of tlic y-car 1027, Mr. Abdul Bari Chowdhury-, a 
\vell-kno\%*n merchant of Rangoon, re-established the 
Burma-Bcngal Service with Ilcdjaz Stmit.s Steamship 
Company-'s Steamers, which were suddenly' withdrawn 
by- the Company in January', 1925. 

Mr. Chowdhury’ re-opcncd the Scr\ice under the 
name of Bengal Burma Steam Navigation Co., 
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which was subsequently converted into a public 
limited liability’ company in July, 1028. 

Again.st this newly-formed Company the rate war 
w'as again carried on with fresh vigour and the less 
said about its objectionable feature the better. One 
of the most glaring means used in fighting and 
discouraging the pioneers of the indigenous shipping 
concern of Mr. Chowdhury was by running launches 
against his riverine sciences of seventy years standing, 
apart from their action against the Company. 

It may be noted that during the last thirtj'-five 
5 ’-ears se\*eral indigenous inland shipping concerns 
had been ^^ipcd off by such unjust competition and 
some of their names and descriptions are as follows : 

3. Yunan Co., Proprietor Salebhoy. Service 

Yandoon to Pantanaw. 8-10 Launches, 
about ‘10 years ago. 

2. Tara Charan Pal. Service — Kyawtan to 
Thongwa. 10 Launches, about 80 years 
ago. 

8. Dawson. Hlaing. 4 launches, about 32 
years ago. 

4. Narayan Chetty. SerNuce — Kyaiklat, Twante 

and Dedaye. ‘I Launches, about 2.5 years 
ago. 

5 . Kali Comar Singha. Service — ^Yandoon, 

Wakema, etc. 5 Launches, about 25 
years ago. 

0. Burma River Transport. Proprietor, Mr. 

Mancckj i . Service — Moulmeingyun 

Wakema, etc. 7 Launches, about 15 
years ago. 

7. Joy Chandra Shaha & Osman AH. Service — 

Eimc and Myaungmya. 4 Launche.s, 
about 14 years ago. 

8. Gherao. Service — Yandoon, etc. 2 Launches. 

about 12 years ago. 

9. Golam Hoosain Atcha & Nobo Comar Dey. 

Service — Bassein, Thayagon, etc. 32 
Launches, about 10 years ago. 

10. I’hayataga U Shwe Gale. Service — ^MouJ- 

mein, etc. 11 Launches, about 10 years 
ago. 

11. Tofarali Mean Saheb & Dawood Atcha. 

Service — Pantanaw, Wahema, Maubin, 
etc. 4 Launches, about 10 years ago. 

12. Dawood Atcha. Service — Bogale, etc. 2 

Launches, about 10 years ago. 

The names and descriptions of the e.xisting inland 
shipping concerns arc as follows : — 

1. Mr. A. B. Chowdliury, Rangoon, Pagan- 

daung Service. 17 Launches. 

2. Monoo iliyan Serang. Service — some stations 

in Delta line. 15 Launches. 


3. Mobarakali Sawdagar. Service — ^Yandoon, 

Moulmeingyun, etc. 5 Launches. 

4. Monoo iNIyan Serang and Arbanali Sawdagar, 

Service — M 5 ’aiingmj’'a 'Wak'ema, Z.abota, 
etc. 8 Launches. 

These existing concerns are of long-standing and 
are struggling hard for their existence. It cannot be 
contended that such competitions are carried on on 
healthy lines and tliat a policy of judicious protection 
is not called for. 

Protection of indigenous shipping industry is a 
matter of vital importance, particularly, for Burma, 
as she almost entirely owes her existence to her 
overseas commerce. It is based on the principle of 
self-preservation and restoration of what is her own. 

Against the aggressive foreign competition and 
ruthless exploitation of our ecomomic resources wc 
have every right to protect our interest by all lawful 
measures. It is our earnest desire not to deprive 
anyone of his legitimate share in the trade and 
commerce, but we shall not allow to wTongfuUy take 
away from us anything which is our own. 

Wc hold that the existing shipping ring is a menace 
to our interest and a barrier in the way of Burma rice 
to compete successfully in overseas markets. It was 
only with cheaper freight of Bengal— Burma Line 
that Burma rice was sold at a cheaper price than 
Saigon rice in Bengal when famine was threatening 
her last year. 

We strongly support the Coastal Reservation Bill, 
introduced in the Indian Legislative Assembly by 
Mr. S. N. Haji, which has unnecessarily drawn a 
good deal of attention to the foreign capitalists in 
the various spheres of commercial activity and it 
is obvious even to a casual observer, that there is a 
concerted action to repress the growth of indigenous 
enterprises, and that in regard to shipping there is a 
concentrated opposition to the Bill. We urge that 
its passage be expedited in view of the urgent need 
for protection. 

We again demand that full protection be given to 
the indigenous shipping trade against the aggressive 
competition of non-Indian concerns and necessary 
steps be taken to regulate the coastal freight and 
passages until such competition is removed, and that 
in view of the payment of about two and a half lakhs 
of rupees yearly as subsidy by the Burma Govern- 
ment tothc Irrawaddy and Arakan Flotilla Companies, 
the existing indigenous shipping concerns should 
also be adequately subsidised. 

M. AUZAM, 

President, 

iVIosIem League, Burma. 

Dated 29/A January, 1929. 
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Before dealing with those questions on which the 
future of Indians rest, it is neccssaiy’ to state in 
brief ilic mutual aims of the Government and the 
governed. 

Like all other nations the people of India are 
entitled to control and direct the Government of 
their own country*. But as we are divided into 
numerous races, castes, and sects, and as wc arc 
thought generally backward in education and 
political training, full powers of government cannot 
be immediately transferred into onr hands. For 
the proper administration of these powers t>vo 
Chambers of tlic legislature knov^l as tlie Council 
of State and the Legislative As.sembly were established 
to co-operate with the Central Government and one 
Chamber kno^^’n as the Legislative Council was 


established in each province for the same purpose. 
It was further provided that in each province the 
Governor should appoint two or more ministers 
from among the elected members of tlie Legislative 
Council to administer what are knowm as the Trans- 
ferred Departments, that is departments, tlie 
administration of which subject to the general 
control of the Governor was transferred into the 
hands of the ministers and thus in a sense to tlie 
Legislative Council and through its members ulti- 
mately the people of the province. With regard to 
other departments the Council was given the right 
of criticism and suggestion. The object of this 
association was to associate the people of the countr>' 
and to train them up for the ultimate assumption of 
full control over the administration. 
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But the introduction was based on a fundamental 
mistake as the result of an understanding arriv*cd 
at between the Indian National Congress and the 
All-India I^Ioslem League, wherebj’’ in the legislative 
Councils of Bengal and Punjab, two prox'inces in 
which the ITosIems are in a majority the number of 
seats allotted to Hindus or the Hindus and Sikhs, 
practically gave these communities a majoritj' in the 
elected sections of the councils. The North West 
Frontier Province was excluded from the operation 
of the New System on political and railitarj- consider- 
ations and tliis exclusion was also operated to the 
prejudice of Moslems. It was further provided at 
the time that at the expiry of ten years from the 
introduction of the ]\Iontagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
of 1919 a commission would be sent out to India to 
enquire into the working of this system and to 
make a report as to whether the working of the 
system justified its extension or called for its 
curtailment. 

Centuries of subjection have made the Hindus 
entirely incapable of adopting a generous outlook 
in national affairs. They constitute three-quarters 
of the population of the country and it is quite evident 
that whatever concessions they maj' be prepared to 
make to the Moslems, the grant of responsible 
Self-Government is bound to invest them with the 
chief power in the administration of the countrj'^ 
and as a community they are likely to benefit most 
from this transference of power. Having regard to 
the treatment accorded to the Moslems during the 
last four years it can be honestly said that thej^ 
cannot concede to the Moslems even such a share 
in tlie Government of the country as the latter arc 
entitled to in some provinces on the strength of the 
numbers and in other provinces in order to secure 
to them a fair representation in the institution of 
the Government. 

In order to deprive us of proper representation the 
system under which members of each community' elect 
their own representatives to the different Legislative 
bodies should be put an end to and in its place a 
system of Joint Electorates should be introduced. 
On the surface this is a perfectly reasonable proposal 
and there is no doubt that if the different communities 
are placed in an almost equal footing in economic 
and educational matters and could be persuaded to 
abandon their present attitude of unreasoned bigotry 
the system of representation advocated by the 
Hindus would be the only suitable system to be 
adopted, but the introduction of the system at the 
present juncture, when the Moslems arc not only 
baclrward in education but are held in economic 
slavery by the Hindus and are even unable to organise 
themselv’es would be disastrous for the Muslims. 
Even if a certain number of scats were reserved for 
the Moslems, the Hindus would be able so as to 
manipulate the elections as to compel the Muslims 
debtors to svipport a Moslem puppet candidate who 
would be completely subser\’ient to tlic wishes of the 
Hindus as against an independent Moslem with the 
result that the majority of the Moslem representatives 
would only be hirelings of the Hindus, and 
Moslem interest would remain practicall}’- unrepre- 
sented. These tactics are actually employed in 
Municipal and District Board elections w'here there 
are joint electorates and the Moslems arc now 
sufficiently familiar with their results. 

There is another plan adopted by the Hindus. 
Realising that each community would be able to 
profit by the grant of self-Govemment in direct 
proportion to its members and in order therefore to 
inflate their numbers they adopted the expedient of 
what is known as Suddhi Movement. Right from 
the Orthodox Hindus to the Arjya Samajists joined 
together for proselytisaUon. Never before such a 
movement had its appearance in the Hindu history, 
but this movement has since four years been launched 
with the sole object of enhancing their numerical 
preponderance still further and thus enabling them 
to monopolise the control of the administration. 
With such object in view efforts were made to convert 


by means of j>crsuasion, pre.ssurc, bTil>es, f.alsc 
inducements, and misrepresentation, so that the 
desired object may be achieved the more sj>ccdi!y. 
Simultaneously with the campaign the Hindus 
Commenced a campaign of vilification against Islam 
and its holj' founder. 

All these arc attributiiblc directly to Uic narrow- 
minded bigotry' which desires to sec all political power 
in the hands of the Hindu communities and to that 
deplorable mentality wliich would not rest till it bad 
reduced the Moslim to tlie abject and mean Sxuiras, 
This seeking of a vain desire destroyed the peace of the 
country, arrested its progress, and filled the hearts of 
men wath ill will and their minds with an.xicty. 
And what an irony of fate is that these Hindus have 
put all these matters in quite a different light alto- 
gether before the English people. They say that 
the disturbances in India are direct results of tlic 
system of communal representation and that the 
Sj'slcm of the Joint electorate should be abolished. 
The English people owing to their own national 
traditions are naturally not prepossessed in favour 
of this system and the Hindu propaganda has, 
therefore, achieved a con.S!dcrable measure of success 
in at lejist silently appealing to the Statutory 
Commission of Sir John Simon to modify the present 
system in such a manner as to lead to its abolition 
within a short time. 

The Moslems in Bengal and the Punjab arc in 
majority, so tlieir representiitive.s in these provinces 
must be commensurate with the strength of Moslem 
population. 

Similarly the continuation of the exclusion of the 
North West Frontier Province from the scope of the 
Reforms Scheme will have a prejudicial effect on the 
interests of the Muslims of India as a whole. Thus 
question is not one affecting that province alone 
but concerns the Moslems of India generally. 

The only two provinces, out of tho.se included 
within the operation of the Reform Scheme, in which 
the Moslems are in a majority in these provinces, 
are so small that they do not afford any margin for 
compensating the Hindus for their affording to the 
Moslems in other provinces representation in cxce.ss 
of the proportion justified by their members In 
North West Frontier Province, howcv'cr. the Hinclu.s 
can be amply compensated for the concession shown 
by them to the Moslems in provinces in which the 
latter are in a majority, without in any way jeop.ird- 
ising the interests of the frontier Moslems themselves, 
and in this wtiy Moslem interests in Bengal and the 
Punjab, wliich are at present in a sense mortgaged m 
return for concessions granted to the Moslem minority 
in other provinces, c;iu be redeemed. 

Ninety per cent, of the people of Sindh are Moslems 
and the interests of that province are in no way 
identical with those of Bombay to which, at prc.scnt, 
it is subordinated. It is, therefore, necessary that 
Sindh should be constituted a separate province. 

Again it is imperative for the protection of the 
Aloslem interests that tlie provinces should be freed 
from the control of the Central Government iii all 
local and provincial matters. All provincial subjects 
would be under the complete control of a Legislative 
Council with ministers in charge of the v'arious 
departments : and that if India is to remain a unit 
and not become a disintegrated body of w.arring 
elements, a strong, firm, and consolidated Central 
Gov'emment, is essential. 

A number of the existing rcscrv'cd subjects would 
be made Provincial — all indeed except subjects such 
as the Police Administration (including \‘in.'igc 
Administration), Control of the Imperial Services, 
Jails, Backward tracts. Land Revenue .Administration, 
Borrowing and so forth. These would become 
Central Subjects such as Defence of India, External 
Relation, Shipping and Navigation, -\rajor Ports, 
Posts, Telegraphs and Wireless, Customs, Income 
Tax, Currency, Savings Bank.s, Public Debt, Audit 
Department, Civil Law, Commerce, Gcologiad, 
Botanical, and Zoological Surveys, Criminal Procc- 
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dure, SurT-c>-s of India. Census, Regulation of Titles, 
and S50 forth. , 

But the Transferred Subjects (from P^o^^ncIal to 
Central) arc to be under the control of the Governor 
aided by an Advisorv' Council — ^possibly also assisted 
by a Deputv Governor who could be appointed 
under the Government of India Act to administer 
the Frontier areas and the baclrward tracts of 
India and Burma. Tlie Government of India 
Legislatures would of course under this scheme have 
to be modified in such a way as to ensure that each 
pro^^ncc was adequately represented by both 
non-official and official members. 

The position and powers of the Governor have on 
the whole been adequately safegiiarded under the 
Government of India Act, 1919. Much is left to 
the discretion of the Governor both under the 
provisions of the Act and of the Rules made under 
the Act as well as by the instructions to Governors. 
And it is hoped that a wide discretion (particularly 
in respect of Central subjects) be retained to the 
Governor under any revised system. In relation to his 
Ministers ho must be consulted in respect of all 
appointments of Imperial Service Officers. The 
outward semblance of a government working in 
harmony and unit}’' must be maintained, 

The Financial position of the country should be 
most carefully examined. It is Finance that after 
all determines a Country’s prosperity. More and 
more money will be required for Free Primary 
Education, Hospitals, Roads, and other similar 
purposes ; and all these depend in the long run for 
its development in Capital and Labour. Efforts 
should be made to reduce the overhead Charges of 
Administration. It would be interesting to see wliat 
exactly has been tlxe cost of Reforms in this direction. 
The Indian Statutory Commission are to bear in 
mind that Taxation is a heavy burden on many 
important industries and that the easing of that 
burden is essential in the interest of India's develop- 
ment as a widening of the franchise or the grant of 
tlic increased responsibilities. The members of the 
Governor’s Advisory Council need not be whole 
time appointments and certainly need not be paid 
the same s«alarics as members are at present. TJie 
Legislative Council, too, might well be made less of a 
public charge by increasing the size of constituencies 
and by reducing the number of Nominated Members 
with the more efficient administration that miglit 
be expected to ensure upon the establishment of a 
Fcdcralised System of Government, expenditure in 
other direction might be brought down to a figure 
which the country would not feel as more than a 
reasonable charge ; for the protection and the 
amenities it is Government's duty’' to provide. 

Unless consideration is shoAvn in the matter of 
Financial SetUements and adequate representation, 
a feeling of bitterness and rancour wall be created 
and will grow and spread, until an act of repression 
or a curt refusal to a reasonable request produces a 
state of exacerbated resentment. It is said that 
Parliament might close its door for a year or two 
and leave the duty of collecting Taxes and adminis- 
tering tlie Liiw to its great body of Civil Servants : 
but abuses would quickly creep in and the fresh air 
of criticism would be required to eradicate these and 
give new life to the machine. A strong Central 
Executive Authority is required to direct and control 
the administration and to evolve and state policy. 
A strong Upper Chamber with extensive powers of 
control for constituting the Governor and Agentjof 


the Government of India in the discharge of its 
responsibilities for what are Provincial Subjects, and 
for making Provincial Legislative Council responsible 
for the subjects made over to their control, are acts 
which the Indian Statutor}’* Commission must keep 
into their view. 

The status and position of India in the British 
Empire is a subject which might exhaust the energies 
and capacity of one acquainted with the constitutional 
law of the British Empire. But it can be fairly 
said that Indians as being a distinct entity in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, must have more 
liberty of action in respect of its power of adminis- 
tration . 

Burma's political history is bound up with India’s. 
She cannot be separated from India even to an inch, 
A well-kno^vn Persian Poet says : 

(* * * in Persian) 

“ The rose cannot last long as soon as it is separated 
from its thorny stem." The Government of India 
has got to show itself more alive to Burma’s interest 
and more prepared than it has been to listen to the 
Burma's grievances. Urdu language mu.st be retained 
in the Burma University course for the re.spect of 
the Moslems that live in this country^ for the language 
itself, and for the respect of the Zerbadi ^loslcms 
(Burma converted ^loslems) of Burma. The Moslems 
must at all times be left free to obtain and impart 
instructions in Urdu and facilities must be provided 
for that purpose. Similarly Urdu language must 
be retained as the Court language in provinces whore 
this language is current, and it should never be 
replaced witli the Hindu language. The question 
of language has an important bearing on the progress 
of Commxmity and should be permitted to fall into 
the background : and so no change should be 
introduced in the language of a Province by means 
of legislation. 

It should be made a fundamental part of the Indian 
constitution that no community shall have the power 
to restrict the religious freedom of any other cbm- 
munity whether directly or in the guise of religious, 
social, or economic reform ; and that the social or 
economic reform of a community shall rest* entirely 
in the hands of the elected representative of that 
community. The propagation of religion shall at 
all times be free from all restrictions and tliat no 
direct or indirect limits shall be imposed upon it, for 
instance, that a change of belief should be evidenced 
by a declaration made before a magistrate, etc. 
Such and similar restrictions have in times past 
been imposed in different countries and there is an 
apprehension that the Hindus may resort to similar 
devices in order to check the progress of the Moslems. 

In the last the vSafeguarding of the rights of 
ininoritics should be carefully considered by Sir 
John Simon and the members of his Commission. 
This question may not be acute amongst more 
advanced European Nations. In this country 
parties are at present based largely on religious 
divisions which arc more or less permanent and the 
result is that a majority will probably continue to 
be a majority till the latter is able by means of 
missiona^ efforts to reduce the majority to a position 
of minority. 

With the above remarks it is earnestly solicited 
that a careful consideration would be made by Sir 
John Simon and his worthy co-operators in the 
formation of an empire on which the destiny of the 
Moslems rest. 
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and the Provincial Tanzim Committee. 


Representative of the Burma Moslem Society 

Mr. S. A. RAHAMAN, Barrister. 

Representatives of the Moslem League, Burma : — 

Mr. MOHAMED AUZAM, Barrister-at-Law (Presi- 
dent). 

KHALIFA M. A. O. GANI. 

Honorary Subedar M. 1. ALLEY (Secretary). 
Representatives of the Provincial Tanzim Com- 
mittee ; — 

Honorary Subedar M, I. ALLEY. 

Mr. ABDUL GHANI KHAN KASHIF (OTHciatlng 
Secretary). 

25U. The Chairman {I.ord Bttniham) : Gentlemen, 
we have the advantage of receiving your Memoranda 
which we liavc all gone through carefuHy. I do not 
know whether the spokesman of each body would 
like to make a statement drawing our attention to 
any particular matter contained in the Memoranda. 
If Mr. Rnhaman is to a certain extent the spokesman 
of the whole community I might ask him to begin 
by making any statement he wishes to make. 
Perhaps T ought to say that the Moslem community 
here, according to the Memorandum, consists of, 
firstly, those born in Burma, of Burmese parentage 
on both sides, popularly known as the Zerbadics : 
secondly, those born in Burma of mixed Indian and 
Burmese parentage, also Icnown as Zerbadics ; 
thirdly, those born and domiciled in Burma of Indian 
parentage on both sides, and fourthly, those bom 
outside Burma and settled down permanently here. 
According to Part I of the Government Jlemorandum, 
page 10*, the number of Muhammadans in this 
province is 501,000, 4 per cent, in all Burma, 0 per 
cent, in Urban areas and 3 per cent, in the remainder. 
Having said that, would you, jMr. Rahaman, like 
to make a statement on the Memorandum or draw 
our attention to special points in your ?tIemorandum ? 
— {Mr. Rahaman) Sir, on behalf of the Moslems 
of Upper Burma I received a telegram this morning 
from Mandalay empowering, me to speak for them 
before this Commission. Thc}^ say that their 
Memorandum will follow. 

The Chairman {Lord Burnham) : I sec that you 
arc entitled to speak for the Upper Burma Moslems. 

The Witness (A/r. Rahaman) : TIic main object 
of our representation is this ; \Vc ate Barmans in 
the true sense of the word except in religion. So 
whatever Reforms the Barmans arc going to get, we, 
as of right, must have a .share. But as we arc a 
minority community like the Karens and Anglo- 
Burmans, wc would like to have our intcrc.sts .safe- 
guarded by reserving so many scats ns Burma 
I^Ioslem scats for the time being. The reason why 
we insist upon having our representation is this. 
Burmans at present, sir, arc asldng for Burma for 
Burmans and not only Burma for Burmans but I 
feel that they arc asking for Burma for Burman 
Buddhists, thus excluding their Burman ^foslcms 
who have no other home except Burma. As I said, 
sir, we are Burmans in all respects except in religion. 
We have no other home ; we are bom here, we live 
here and wc die here. Our main object is to bring 
to your notice the existence of this minority com- 
munity and to guard their interests as inseparable 
from Burman Buddhists. 

257. The Chairman {Lord Burnham) : You arc 
satisfied w'ith the franchise as it exists now ? — Wc 
are. 

2.58. In regard to education you claim every 
facility for higher education, literacy and technical, 
and adequate representation on educational bodies 
and the University Council ? — ^That is .so. 

259. You demand a fair .share in all public depart- 
ments and services, ^^^^at percentage do you 
demand ? — I think according to the population we 
ought to have at least 10 per cent. 

200. What have you to say in regard to separate 


electorates ? — If seats arc reserved for us, 1 do not 
mind having a joint electorate. 

203, 'The number of scats ? — 10 per cent. 

202. Is tlicrc any other demand that you would 
like to put forward ? — I have nothing to add to what 
is already contained in the Memorandum. 

203. Do you wish to say anything, Mr. Mohamc<l 
Auzam ? — {Mr. Mohamed Auzam) The relation- 
ship between Uic Hindus and the Muhammadans 
in Burma lias been ver\' cordial and good and the 
electorate so far has been joint. But now the 
Muhammadans arc asking for separate rejirc.scntation 
for two reasons. Firstly, they arc vciy backward 
in education and politically also, and secondly the 
Burma Aloslcms for whom my friend has just spoken 
u'ant to have separate representation. 1 have 
included them in my Memorandum. We do not 
think it would be adN*isable to have two sets of 
electorate.s for the ^loslcms, one for the Burma 
Moslems and the other for other Moslems. There- 
fore we thought it would be better to ask for separate 
representation for Moslems as a whole. 

2CJ‘. Is there any other point ? — Wc want a fair 
share in tlie various branches of the administration. 

205- I see that the Moslem League demand that 
one-eighth of nil grants-in-aid of education should 
be reserved for their institTitions ? — Yes, 

200- ^Vhat is your point about teaching of Urdu ? 
— 'They want to abolish that. We say that it must 
be taught bccarisc if wc have no Urdu teaching hero 
we will have no religious instructions here. 

207. I see you say that “ the Deputy Inspectors 
*’ support their co-religionists on the need for thi.s 
" language, one of them on the ciirious ground that 
" many Burmese Moslems go on pilgrimage to 
" Mecca " ? — Yes. 

208. Mr. Rafi : Mr. Auzam, is it not a fact that 
in so far as the municipalities arc concerned, the 
Hindus arc separate from the Muhammadans ? 
— Vcs. 

209. They have separate electorates ? — Vcs. 

270. But it is otherwise so far as the Legislative 
Council is concerned ? — That is so ; avc liavo a 
joint electorate. 

271. Your point is that a common system should 
be adopted boUi for the Legislative Council and the 
Municipalities ; that is to say you want separate 
electorates for both ? — That is so 

272. You will admit that the relationship between 
Hindus and Muhamniacl.ans in thi.s province has 
been very cordial ? — Yc.s. 

273. Do I understand you to .say that but for the 
separate representation asked for by the Burma 
Moslems you would not mind having one common 
electorate ? — That is so. 

274. You have been an old member of the Corpora- 
tion and also of the Legislative Council for two 
terms ? — Yes. 

275. A question about elections. Is it your 
experience that there is personation on a large 
scale ? — Very small ; not worth talking about. 

270. Surely a large number of coolies arc on the 
electoral roll, are they not ? — Yes. 

277. And a large number of them turn up to vote ? 

- — That is so. 

278. I suppo.sc when people see a large number of 
these coolies at the election booths they run away 
with the impression that personation is taking 
place ? — Yes. 

279. Is it not a fact that the candidatc.s or their 
election agents employ a large number of workers ? 
— They do. 

280. Tlicy always do sec whctlicr personation 
takes place ? — Yes. 

281. And if they come across any case do they not 
report the instance ? — Yes. 

232. Is that your experience also, Mr. Rahaman ? — 
{Mr. l^ahaman) Yc.s. 

283. Is it your experience that although there is 
no legal bar to the employment of Burma Moslems 
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or Indians in the Government Ser\'icc3, as a matter 
of fact discrimination is made ? — Yes. {Mr. 
i^Jahomed AtizaDi) That is so. 

2S4. Mr. Rahaman, you say in j*our Memorandum 
that the Moslem community consists of I^Iosleras 
“ bom in Burma of Burmese parentage on botli 
" sides (popularly known as the Zerbadies).'* Do 
you mean bom in Burma of Burmese parentage 
on both sides ? — {Mr. Rahatnan) Yes. 

285. I think there ought to be the word “ Moslem " 
after the word “ Burmese " so that it can be clear. 
I notice that the census shows that the total popula- 
tion of Burma Moslems is about 92,000. Have you 
anv reason to suspect that this figure is not correct ? 
— We cannot vouch for the census figure. 

280- Take a concrete case. You have Burma 
Moslems here who bear Muhammadan names and 
you have got Burma Moslems who bear Burmese 
names. Mlicn a census officer comes round and 
asks the Burma Moslem his name, if he says Abdulla 
he will be cias.sed under the category of Indians, 
but if he gives his name as jMaung Gye he is put in 
under Zerbadies. In tliat way, I take it, your 
population has been brought doMTi to so low a figure 
a.*! 92.000 ? — Yes, 

287. Othenvise it would have been much more 
than 92,000 ? — That is so. 

288. Sir Hari Siugh Gottr : Mr. Mohamed Auzam, 
you say in your supplementarj' Memorandum : 

■ W’c oppose the separation of Burma on whatever 
'* principle the demand may be based as in our 
" opinion no separate political evolution will hasten 


** her steps towards the objective nor the false issue- 
"of racial discrimination ndl! help her cause." "SVill 
yoii kindly explain more fully what you mean by 
^ that ? — {Mr. Mohamed A nzam) We think that if 
Burma were to work out her own destiny she will 
have to fight singlehanded, whereas if she remains 
a part of India, .she will get help from India. 

289. You fear that if Burma is separated she 
might be isolated ? — Yes. 

290. WTiereas if she remained joint with India the 
political strength of India would lend her assistance 
which she otherwise she could not possess ? — Yes. 

291. U Ba U : What is your view, Mr. Rahaman ? 
— {Mr. Rahaynau) If a majority of Burmese 
Buddhists here want separation we do not want to 
stand in their way. 

292. Sir Hari Shxgh Gour : But I sec you say : 

" • • • we venture to submit that separation 

" of this prov'ince from India at the present juncture 
" will not be to the best interests of Burma ’’ }■ — ^Yes. 

293. TJien you go on to say that if a majority of 
the Burmese Buddhist community desire separation 
you would not oppose it. You do not want to stand 
in the way but all the same you do not approve of 
it ?— Yes. 

Mr. Raft : Provided your interests are safe- 
guarded ? 

294. Sir Hari Siirgh Gour : In what way would 
you like your interests to be safeguarded ? — To give 
our community the same rights and privileges as 
Burmese and to reserve a certain number of seats. 
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Memorandum submitted on behalf 

This memorandum is submitted on behalf of the 
Indian interests in Burma, It is unnecessary for our 
purpose to trace the origin and grou-th of the Indian 
community'- in Burma. Suffice it to say that the 
Indian community as a distinct communiU' has 
come to staj' in Burma. In all spheres of activity, 
social, economic and political, Indians in Burma 
have been playing a leading part in the development 
of the province and it is largely due to Indian 
initiative, enterprise and capital that the province of 
Burma of to-day has become an important province 
with its vast stretches of paddy lands and its 
prosperous and imposing cities. By reason of its 
leading part in the development of the province and 
the important rdle which it plays at present in all the 
progressive activities of the province, the Indian 
community is entitled to have its interests safe- 
guarded. Indians in Burma have always evinced a 
keen and active interest in the political progress of 
Burma and have always loyally co-operated with the 
indigenous communities in their attempt-s towards 
political advancement. Acts and measures pre- 
judicially affecting Indians soon after the reforms 
and the vigorous agitation carried on of late to 
prejudice the Indian in the eyes of the people, have 
not altered in the least the friendly attitude of the 
Indian community towards Burman political advance. 
At the same time a feeling of insecurity and lack of 
confidence in the dominant indigenous community 
to adequately safeguard Indian interests has been 
created in the minds of Indians in Burma and wc arc 
compelled to ask that necessarj' safeguards should be 
embodied in the constitution with a view to create a 
spirit of goodwill and sympathetic understanding 
between the t\vo communities \vhich are essential 
to the political, social and economic progress of the 
province. 

We are aware that the European community as 
well as a small but vociferous section of the indigenous 
community is advocating the separation of Burma 
from British India. Wc do not feel called upon to 
express any opinion on the question as the terms of 
reference to your Commission defining tlie problems 
under examination preclude in our humble opinion 
an enquiry into the question as to the addition to, or 
diminution of, the territories comprised in British 
India. 

We shall therefore proceed at once to outline the 
measures and safeguards which should be provided 
in any constitution framed for Burma. 

The Provincial Legislature. 

Before the introduction of reforms under the 
Government of India Act of 1919, the Indian com- 
munity put fonvard a claim to representation in the 
legislature by communal electorates ; the grounds 
which our community urged for a communal electorate 
have not disappeared, but on the other hand our 
experience after the reforms has amply demonstrated 
to us that our interests cannot be adequately safe- 
guarded unless our communal electorates are 
continued and unless we are accorded better and more 
adequate representation in the provincial and central 
legislatures commensurate with our interests and the 
importance of our community in Burma. Under 
the present constitution our community enjoys the 
privilege of sending eight elected representatives to 
the Provincial Council ; four from Pangoon and one 
each from Mandalay, Bassein, Moulmein and Akyab, 
besides tlie rivo nominated members representing 
Indian Labour and Indian Chamber of Commerce 
respectively. In other words, we are given roughly 
one-tenth of the total number of elected repre- 
sentatives and of those who come in by nomination. 
According to tlic 1921 census reports, Indians in 
Burma number 048.7GS out of a total population of 
about 13,000,000. But hy reason of our foremost 
place in the trade and commerce of the country, our 
ver}” hea^’^' contribution to the public exchequer, 
which is out of proportion to our numbers as com- 
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pared to the other sections of the population, the 
extent of our property in lands anti building.s and 
the capital sunk and invested in the country’, our 
community is entitled to at least one fifth of the 
total number of elected repre5;cntatives in the Council. 
On the basis of the present number of elected 
members, in the Provincial Council, wc claim that 
our community should have ten members to be 
elected from Rangoon, two from Bassein, two from 
Moulmein, one from Mandalay and one from .\kynb, 
hy purely Indian electorate, and this should l^c 
coupled with the existing right to compete in other 
general constituencies. As regards franchise, the 
present franchise appears to us to be sufficiently wide 
and there would be no object in disturbing it. 
Provision, however, should be made to ensure that 
the electoral roll is prepared with greater care and 
accuracy' and after more careful enquiry*. We arc 
stronglj' of opinion that the definition of “ an Indian " 
as given in schedule 2 of the Burma Electoral Rules 
(page 243, Burma Legislative Council Manual 
Part III) should be altered so as not to deprive a 
person of Indian descent but whose father or grand- 
father has not been bom in India excluding Burma, 
the right to be qualified for an Indian constituency. 
If the number of elected seats in the Council be 
increased, the Indian representation should be 
increased in the same proportion. Wc arc of opinion 
that a second chamber is unncccssaiy in this province 
as the franchise at present results in tlic election of a 
preponderating consers’ative clement in the legis- 
lature. 

Local Self-Gov'ernment. 

We submit tliat in the matter of election of our 
representatives to the Municipalities, communal 
electorates should be continued wlicro they arc in 
existence. Our members in the Rangoon Munici- 
pality and other public bodies should be increased in 
proportion of the Indian population to the rest of 
the population in Rangoon, and also in proportion 
to the Municipal taxes contributed by our community. 

Public Services. 

All appointments to the public services and to the 
highest offices in the province should be made purely 
on considerations of individual merit and efficiency 
irrespective of race, caste, colour, creed or community. 
After the introduction of the last reforms, rules were 
so framed by the local Government as to exclude 
candidates of our community from competing on an 
equal basis with other communities for the public 
services. No rules or restrictions shouUl be imposed 
so as to exclude the young men of our community 
who are people of the province from competing on a 
basis of equality for the Indian Civil Sendee, the 
Provincial Civil Service, the subordinate Civil Service, 
or any other services open to the members of other 
communities in Burma. In this connection wc 
would also urge that all public and Government- 
aided educational institutions should be open to 
students belonging to all communities of this 
province without any harassing or embarrassing 
rules of exclusion. Likewise all rules intended to 
preclude our young men from entering professions 
for which they arc qualified should be abolished. 

General Rights. 

In the matter of grants and transfer of waste 
lands available for cultivation conces-sions or leases 
to extract timber from Government forests, con- 
cessions to work out mines, minerals or quarrie.s, the 
members of the Indian community in Burma should 
be placed on the same footing as other communities 
in Burma. Statutory safeguards should be provided 
with a view to sec that no discriminatory legi.slation 
is possible again.st the Indians or other minor com- 
munities in Burma. Provision should be made 
that no acts be passed or measure.s taken by the 
Government to create any disability as against the 
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minor communities. It is noticeable that since the 
introduction of the reformed constitution in Burma 
the term “ domicile ” has been ver>’ much requis- 
itioned in the various acts, rules and regulations 
of the Government of Burma. The term has been 
used vcr\' loosely and has in fact been very much 
abused, resulting in vcr\’ serious hardships to the 
members of our community. "We submit the term 
is misapplied when used with reference to the people 
of one province of a sovereign state residing in a 
different province of the same sovereign state. If it 
is found that the term “ domicile ” can be so applied, 
we suggest lliat the term may be defined unth a view 
to avoid ambiguity and unnecessary hardship to the 
Indian and other non-indigenous communities residing 
in Burma. 

Central Legislature. 

W'^e consider that besides the member elected by 
the European Constituency, Burma should be 
represented on llic basis of its present strength in the 
Assembly by nine members. We suggest that the 
present qualification of voters may be retained, but 
that two out of the nine seats may be reserved for an 
Indian constituency. It may be urged that an Indian 
con.stituency for the Central Legislature is unnecessary 
in view of the large number of Indians in the Legis- 
lative Assembly returned by the other Provinces. 
It is submitted, however, that with a view to safe- 
guarding the interests of Indians in Burma who have 
peculiar problems of their own, it is necessary that 
men with local knowledge of Burma should be sent 
to the Assembly, as their duties and functions cannot 
bo a.ssigncd to representatives from other provinces. 
If the number of elected members in the Assembly 
IS increased the number of nine seats allotted to 
Burma should also be proportionately increased. 

Council of State. 

It is submitted that the qualification of voters 
should be the same as at prc.scnfr. On the basis of 
the present strength of the Council of State, the 
provision of onlj’ one seat for the genenal constituencj’' 
is wholly inadequate when the importance of the 
province is taken into account. Wc suggest at 
least three representatives should be allowed to be 
rclurnecl to the Council of State, two by the Burma 
general constituency and one by the Indian electorate. 
We claim three seats for Burma on tlic basis of the 
present strength, but if the elected element in the 
Council be increased, Burma’s share of representation 
should be increased in the same proportion. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM 
Sl^BMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE INDIAN 
INTERESTS IN BURMA. 

W'c hn\’e already .submitted that, liaving regard to 
the term.s of reference, your Commission, in our 
humble opinion is precluded from examining the 
quc.stion of sep.aration of Burma from India, as the 
inquiry as to what territories shall be comprised in 
British India is beyond the scope of reference. If, 
however, it is held that our submission is erroneous 
and that you arc justified in going into the question 
wlicthcr Burma should be separated from British 
India, our community as an integral part of tlic 
population of Burma is entitled to be heard on Uic 
c2uestion. 

So far as wc arc able to gather, the grounds of the 
separntioni.sts arc fourfold, viz. (1) exccssii'e financial 
contribution in the shape of central heads of revenue 
(2) drain from the country to India by exploitation 
by Indians (:i) fear of the country' being swamped by 
Indians and (t) sentiment and prejudice. Wc shall 
deal with these arguments as briefly a.s possible. 

Financial Loss u.Nnnn the Central HEAt).s of 
Revenue. 

There appears to be a mistaken belief that Burma 
is financmlly milched by India. The .s]>read of thi.s 
Ixilief is due in large measure to the incorrect data 
and inaccurate financial .statements laid by the Local 


Government on tJie table of the Provincial Legis- 
lature on the yist January, 11)27, in the course of 
which they say “ The statement show’s that the 
central receipts from Burma in 1923—1024 amounted 
in round figures to Rs. 0.7G crores and the expenditure 
to Rs. 2.75 crores or 26 per cent, of the receipts." 
Another statement (copy attached* showing the 
central receipts and central expenditure for the rest 
of India during the same year) indicates that the 
expenditure amounted to sixty-four per cent, of the 
receipts. The Accountant-General, Burma, pointed 
out the inaccuracies and stated ; "If the corrections 
.suggested above are made and military receipts and 
charges (including marine and military W’orks) are 
excluded, the percentage of central expenditure in 
Bumia comes to fourteen against fifteen for the 
rest of India. The actuals under the head 19, 
interest on ordinarj'^ debt in .statement A, do not 
represent the expenditure incurred on account of 
Burma as Burma's share of the debt and annual 
liability on account of interest are required to be 
calculated on a different basis. If this expenditure 
is excluded from statements A and B the percentage 
of central expenditure comes to ten both for Burma 
and for the rest of India." The Government of 
India was not prepared to endorse the accuracy of 
the Local Government's statements. If there is 
really any adjustment necessary to relieve Burma 
of any excessive contribution to the central Exchequer 
your Commission can make a more equitable adjust- 
ment, but there is nothing in this to require the 
separation of Burma from India. 

There is the other question whether the cost of 
administration of Burma would bo cheaper if Burma 
were to cut away from India. Separated, Burma 
w'ould then retain the revenues noiv going into the 
Central Exchequer, but she would have to expend 
not only the amount spent in Burma under Central 
heads, but also further large amounts under the 
various heads of expenditure W'hich arc incurred by 
India from the Central Revenues for the upkeep of 
all the departments which are maintained by India 
for and on behalf of all the provinces including 
Burma. The most important item under this head 
would be the army and navy, including marine and 
military works. The military charges which Burma 
would have to bear in such case is not to be arrived 
at by dividing the military expenditure of India, 
pro-rata, among the provinces composing British 
India. The Government of India .spends about 
55 crores of rupees on the army, and even on a 
division on the pro rata basis between the nine 
provinces of India, Burma's share would come to 
roughly 0.1 crores. The military charges of a 
State depend largelj'- on the nature and extent of 
tlie country and its geographical situation. Burma 
has a verj^ large coast line and a long land frontier, 
extending nearly a thousand miles, touching the 
borders of China, Siam and French Indo-China. 
China, under changed conditions, is a potential 
factor, and has assumed a much greater importance 
than ever before. If India has an expensive North 
Western problem, Burma has, or is likely to have in 
the near future, a North Eastern Frontier problem 
of equal importance which will have to be boldly 
faced. As to the size of the country, of all the 
provinces of India, Burma lias the largest area. 
Burma has 233,707 square miles, while Madras, the 
next largest province of India, has an area of only 
142,200 square miles. Burma is thus by far the 
largest province in India w'ith the largest land 
frontier and sea coast and with only a small com- 
parative population of 13,212,192. Of the major 
provinces Burma has thus a singularly small popula- 
tion to defend Iicr frontier. Burma oiJers a poor 
field for recruitment for the army and the Burman 
clement in Burma's army is likely to be so veiy' 
sniall as to be almost negligible for a considerable 
time to come. In the absence of an element 
corresponding to sepoys of the Indian Army, Banna 
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should necessarily have recourse to the maintenance 
of an army composed almost wholly of the British 
clement. It is a proved fact that the British soldier 
costs nearly five times as much as the Indian soldier. 
For a thoroughly ciTicient mechanised army for 
Burma, wnth all the paraphernalia of modem 
military equipments, the militarj’ estimate would be 
easily double the quota arrived at by a pro rata 
division of the military c.Npenditure among the 
several provinces. The military expenditure would 
bo not less than 10 crores at a modest estimate and 
this would consume the whole of the revenues 
derived from the Central heads. 

Then coming to the expenditure under the Central 
heads the Government of India says : *' It is 

extremely difficult to allocate to Burma and to the 
other provinces a proper share of home transactions 
and also of transactions relating to the main com- 
mercial department, namely, the Railways and the 
Post and Telegraphs. Generally speaking, the 
accounts of the Central Government follow the place 
of receipt or payment, rather than tlie province to 
wdiich the receipt of payment properl}'' appertains, 
etc.’* 

Under the heads of Ports and Pilotage the receipts 
of the Central Government is shown as Rs. C,JU,GOO/— , 
and expenses by the same Government as 
Rs. 4,00.4-l-2/— for Burma. In these c.vpenses the 
capital expenditure, depreciation, overhead charges 
and interest are not taken into account. In the 
same w'ay under tlie Posts and Telegraphs the gross 
receipts arc shown as Rs. 70,03,500, with working 
expenses of Rs. 42,43,700, showing a balance of 
Rs. 28,10,800. It may be remarked that the Post 
and Telegraph Department is beginning to pay its 
W’ay in India and showing a small profit. In Bnrma 
wiUi vast tracts of land practically uninhabited, 
over whiclrthe telegraph lines are run, it is impossible 
for the telegraphs to pay their own way. On the 
other hand, the profits on the postal side would be 
swallowed up by telegraphs and this Department of 
Post and Telegraphs would be worked only at a loss. 

Burma has got a large programme of capital 
expenditure. Wc think we w'ould not be far w'ide 
of the mark when wc say that only a negligible 
percentage of the borrowings can be raised internally 
from Burma. A separated Burma, without the 
financial backing of India will never be able to 
borrow’ at rates bordering on the rates prevailing 
now*, except in the improbable contingency of the 
Home Government offering to back up tlie loans. 
These circumstances will add considerably to the 
debt charges. 

Repayment of Burma’s Share of Public 
Debt, 

If Burma w’ere to separate from India a final 
settlement of account will have to be made. The 
famous debates on the subject of financial arrange- 
ments between India and Burma, between the late 
Mt. Gokhale and !Mr. Gates in 1911—1012, arc inter- 
esting reading, i\Ir. Gokhale has show’ed that India 
had paid heavily for the Burmese War, w’hich cost 
more than 10 crores, and later on, India liad to pay 
for the development of Burma, costing about 50 
to GO crores. Since 1011—12 it is difficult to say what 
amounts have been spent by India on Burma, or 
w’hat share of the burden incurred b}’ India should 
be debited to Burma. The fact reinains that the 
items of debit on this score w'ould be considerable. 
The expenditure on tliis head would be heax’y and 
can only be met by borrowing at a high rate of 
interest. 

The foregoing considerations are matters of 
serious importance and demand closest attention. 
It seems to us tliat on financial grounds the separa- 
tion of Burma from India is irnpracticahlc. 

Supposed Dr.ain from this Country to 

India due to H.^ploitation bv Indians. 

It is fallacy to say that tlicre is any appreciable 
drain from this country to India. It is a well-known 


fact that tlie money earned by Indians is mostly 
kept in Burma, and in the case of the vast majority 
of them the savings from wages and profits from 
legitimate trades arc retained in Burma, and most 
of the investments arc in the shape of immoNTiblc 
property. The bulk of the liquid casli owned by 
the Chettyars and others is kept in Burma and not 
in India. The properties and investments arc 
tangible and visible. There arc, roughly speaking, 
4 classes of Indians in Burma, auz. : — Chettyars, the 
Suratccs and Memons, the Chulias, and the Indian 
labourers. The small class of Indians in public 
service and in the learned profession.s and other 
allied av'ocations, may be left out of account for the 
present purpose, as it is well knowm that they as a 
class spend most of their earnings, and tlieir savings 
arc so small as to be almost negligible in a compre- 
hensive survey of the supposed drain. As regards 
the Chettyar.s, they believe in c.xtcnding tlieir 
business in Burma and their remittances to India are 
considerably less than their remittances from India 
to this country’. Incidentally in the course of 
bu.siness they are compelled to own landed property 
taken over in satisfaction of debts owing to their 
debtors’ default, but no figures are available as to 
W'hat small proportion of the cultivable area is in 
their occupation. It is well known that but for the 
enterprise and the heavy risks undertaken by this 
class of bankers it would have been impossible to 
open up the country or bring e.vtensive areas under 
cultivation. The Banking concerns carrying on 
business on European lines do not care to run the 
risk of advancing money to indigenous cultivators 
and traders ; and it is left to the Chettyars to under- 
take the financing of such classes, dealings with 
whom arc naturally a source of heavy risks. Bc.sides 
the Chettyars, there is a small class of Marwaris 
and Multancse doing banking business, but they are 
confined practically to tlie larger towns. So far ab 
banking business is concerned the Indian Banker 
is the financial backbone of the people and is held 
by them in high esteem. His rate of interest i.s 
uniform for all communitic.s and he makes no dis- 
tinctions of race, creed or colour. The Burmese 
bankers are far from popular, owing to tlicir higher 
rates of interest and their methods of bu.sincss. 
The allegation that the Chettyars arc usurious and 
harmful to the interests of the Burmans i.s wholly 
unfounded. It may be pointed out that the highc.st 
officials who arc in the position of tlctachcd spectators 
have paid weJl-dcscrved tributes to the enterprise 
of the Chettyars and the immense services rendered 
by them to Burma. Sir Harcourt Butler, the last 
Governor of Burma, said to the Chctty.Trs in one of 
his public speeches, '' I value your good work. You 
represent a verj’ important f.actor indeed in tlie life 
of the province. As a class, moncylcndens come in 
for a good deal of criticism, but they have alway.s 
been an absolutely essential part in the economic 
growLli of any country. Wffien the banker has to 
call the law into his assistance he is often unfairl 3 ' 
criticised, and the vast amount of rcallj' good work 
that he is doing is often lost sight of. You, 
Gentlemen, Iiavc gradually and carefulh’ built up a 
remarkable system of banking throughout the 
province, the ramifications of which arc known to 
very few except those who have taken the trouble 
to make a real studj’ of the question. Without the 
assistance of the Chetlyar banking sj'stem Burma 
w’OuId never have achieved the wonderful advance 
of the last 25-30 j’cars, I’hc Chettj’ars provide 
the necessary’ finance to the agriculturists in 
practically everj’ village throughout the province, 
and while enabling the Burman greatly to increase-, 
his production, they liavc at the same time undoubt- 
edly inculcated ideas of thrift and economy by their 
insistence on regular rcpa 3 ’ments a.s regards botli 
principal and interest. The Burman to-day is a 
much wealthier man than he was 25 3 'cars ago and 
for this state of afTair.*? the Chctt 3 ’ar deserves his 
share of thank's. Your intcrc.st in the iiro\'ince .and 
your desire to help it forwaixl has often been shown 
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bv your public-spirited actions, lliose who know' 
you best and whose dealings bring them into daily 
contact \rith 3 'ou ha^'e told me ho^v deeply they 
appreciate your high standard of integrity' and I 
feel confident that whatever future developments of 
banking may do for Burma, the Cbettv’ar will ahvays 
hold his own and prove himself in the years to come, 
as he has done in the past, the real backbone of the 
banking system tliroughout the province.*' Little 
need be added by us to such eulogy. For a long time 
to come the Co-operative Credit Societies and the 
Land IMortgage Banlcs which are to be established 
cannot, in the very' nature of things, replace to any' 
extent the Chett^'ar clement. It is undeniable 
that only’ a third or fo\irth of the culturable lands 
in the province has been brought under cultivation 
and the Chettyars, far from being harmful, are 
indispensable to the prosperous development of the 
country. But wc must remember that if their 
risks and their difficulties arc increased and a feeling 
of insecurity is created in the event of separation, 
they would naturally’ endeavour to contract their 
business activities and convert tlieir investments 
into liquid capital and transfer it to India. There 
is danger of a drain only’ in the event of separation 
of Burma from India. 

It is well known that the Muhammadans as a 
class are noted for investing all their wealth in 
immovable properties. Tlicy have not shown so 
far any tendencies to transfer their earnings from 
Burma and are not likely to do so in the future, 
unless compelled by such drastic change in the 
constitution as to create a sense of insecurity in 
Burma. 

The Chulias are, as a class, petty-traders all over 
Burma, and some of tliem do considerable business 
in the important towns. Their earnings are small 
2 md any savings they may have are re-invested in 
trade. 

Far from being a source of drain, the Indian 
community has been gradually bringing Into Burma 
the proceeds of the conversion of their available 
property in India, feeling that it is better to have all 
their belongings in the country of their adoption 
rather than leave their properties in India to the 
tender mercies of their friends and relations. 

It is true that the labourers send a small part of 
their earnings to their w'jves and children in India, 
but Burma requires Indian labour just as India 
requires Burma rice or timber. Just as India pays 
for Burma rice or timber, Biirma pays India for 
Indian labour. In recent y'cars Burmans have been 
doing work commonly regarded as characteristically 
Indian, such as forming large reaping gangs, employ- 
ment in railway construction (for example in the 
Moulmcin-Ye construction which was carried out 
purely by Burmese labour) working up barges to 
transport rice, harvest, etc. As stated in the census 
report of 1021 , it may be expected, that, during the 
next decade, Indian immigrants will find it more 
difficult to meet the competition of Buddliists of 
the most vigorous age, 20 to G.*?. In short, Indian 
labour neither ousts Burman labour nor unfairly’ 
competes w’ith it. The Indian labourer is indispens- 
able to Burma because there are certain types of 
work which Burma labour will never consent to 
undertake, and other types of work for which it is 
neither fitted nor available in time. If Burma 
desires to stop Indian labour the Indian community’ 
will criticise the desire only’ from the point of view 
of tlie requirements of labotir in the country' and not 
because it is Indian lalwur that is proposed to be 
stopped. The Indian labourer cannot be easily’ 
replaced by’ indigenous or other labour and a certain 
amount of drain is therefore inevitable. It must 
be noted that the drain under this head is very 
small when compared to the lasting benefits conferred 
on the country', resulting in an enormous increase 
in the productive capacity of the country’ which 
more than counterbalances the small drain incidental 
to tlie cmploy’ment of Indian lalx)ur. 


The Fear of being Swamped by Indians. 

The cry is frequently’ raised in interested quarters 
that the Indian is rapidly replacing tlie Burman, 
This cry is encouraged now and then by’ the utterances 
of responsible high officials and others, that on 
account of the competition from tlie industrious 
Chinamen and equally industrious Indians, there is 
a grave danger that Burmans will lose their distinc- 
tive individual national characteristics. The authors 
of the Census Report of 1021 have made a fairly' 
impartial and comprehensive surv’ey of the situation. 
We agree with the Census Reports in their state- 
ments that this cry is due : — 

(1) to the large number of Indians who can be 

seen landing from the ships that come to 
Rangoon from India. 

(2) to the fact that the Indian population is 

concentrated in parts in which its presence 
was particularly noticed by European 
observers who first raised the cry. 

(3) to the fact that about one-third derive their 

livelihood from cultivation. 

(4) to the fact that the bulk of them are engaged 

in occupations classed as industry, trans- 
port and trade, etc. 

(5) to the fact that consequently' they are either 

in towns or close beside the railway or 
river routes. 

(fi) to the fact that it is true even in the districts 
in which the Indians are proportionately 
numerous, and it is exactly such a location 
as must make them be seen most frequently 
by' observers. 

It will be seen from the Census Reports, that the 
share of Indians in transport and some other industries 
is exaggerated in the occupational tables, that they 
have not such a monopoly in skilled occupations and 
industrial establishments as is sometimes suggested. 

In certain places, some areas of paddy land have 
been legitimately acquired by Indians or are worked 
by Indians, but such areas are proportionately very 
small and the problems involved arc local. 

In the distant districts the population of Indians 
according to the census is only 1 in 18 of population. 
The Indian population in Burma has grown by about 
10 per cent, in the last decade, instead of 13 per 
cent. shoiVTJ by the preceding decade. 

The question then arises as to whether the 
immigrant population is likely to displace the 
indigenous population. This would depend largely 
upon the number of immigrant women who come 
to settle in the country'. It is well loiown that the 
percentage of women immigrants is very small 
w’hcn compared to the immigrant males. The last 
census has shown that during the previous decade 
the increase in the female population was only 2.5 
per cent, in 1 D 21 as against the increase of 1.9 in 
1901, and that in the distant districts less than half 
the Indian female population of 1921 were bom in 
India. As is pointed out very rightly in the Census 
Report.?, a single homogeneous immigrant race is 
far more likely to be absorbed into the indigenous 
race than to dispossess that indigenous community. 
The Indians in Burma arc far from being an 
indigenous race. The conclusions taken from the 
Census Reports give a direct contradiction to the cry 
that the Indians are likely' to displace the indigenous 
races in Burma. 

The common view that tlie Burmese are in danger 
of losing their country to the Indians is not new but 
goes back at least SOO years. It is not unreasonable 
to ask for special evidence that a dispossession which 
went so slowly through these centuries wlicn the 
indigenous races were absorbed in internecine wars, 
is going to have .serious effect now. To a nation 
alive to^ conditions tlie present number of Indians 
their rate of increase offer no menace, while the 
Indians may come to Burma for the advantage botli 
of themselves and of Burma, and there are at present 
no signs that they will within reasonable time dis- 
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possess the Burnians and convert Burma into an 
Indian collnt^>^ 

“ Those who come only for a short time cannot 
do this ; those who sta^’ will tend to be absorbed 
as thc 3 ^ are being absored now. B 3 ' their absorption 
tlvey^ will, of course, influence Burmese development, 
as they have alwa 3 ’s done, but the essential character 
of the commvinity must remain Burmese.'’ 

It is, therefore, perfectly clear that the fear of being 
swamped hy Indians is \vhoU 3 ' unfounded, and the 
cry raised is wholl 3 ’' mischievous and detrimental to 
the best interests of the country. 

In this connection it may be pointed out tliat the 
increase in the population during the decade pre- 
ceding 1921 was only 1,74,471. There is absolutely 
no foundation for the fear of hordes of Indians 
rushing up to settle in the country. The following 
table will be of interest in this connection. 

During the period (1918 to 1027) the total balance 
of immigrants over emigrants from all places out- 
side Burma was 0.57.413. or an average of 63.781 
per annum. It is well known that during this period 
there has been a considerable increase of immigrants 
from China and other places. The balance of 
immigrants over emigrants cannot be arrived at by 
deducting the number of emigrants from the number 
of immigrants as was done in arriving at the above 
figures of 0,57,418, as it is well known that a fair 
proportion of the immigrant population go a number 
of times in the course of a particular period for a 
short visit outside Burma and return again to this 
country. These figures clearl 3 ' indicate that the fear 
of the character of the population being changed 
by immigration from India is a myth. 

It is true that of late there has been a steadily 
growing pressure of the increasing population of 
Burma on the means of subsistence. The low 
economic conditions of the province arc due to 
causes which are world-wide, due to post-war 
conditions and the inability of the vast bulk of the 
people to adapt themselves to the ever-changing 
conditions. The Indians have no special advantage 
'in this province in any' walk of life, and if the Burman 
takes life more seriously and becomes less inactive 
and exerts himself, he can replace the Indian trader 
and worker in man 3 ' profitable avocations, and of 
late a welcome change is discernible in this direction. 
There is no doubt a tendency on the part of the 
Burman to ascribe his low economic condition to the 
presence of the Indian in Burma. The Burmans 
were accustomed to a free and easy' life. People witli 
educational qualifications were very few and they 
were easily' absorbed by' the ever-increasing demand 
in the public services. The Burmans have taken to 
higher education in ev'cr increasing numbers and 
there is a large surplus over and above the require- 
ments of the public services. Their education, as in 
the case of the rest of India, unfit-s them for a 
commercial career. Refusing to recognise the real 
cause, Burmans naturally attribute all their ills to 
the presence of the Indians in the province. But a 
little reflection and a closer examination of facts 
will disclose to them the error of their conclusions 
and will show them that the cause and the remedy 
for their ills lie in their outi hands. 

Sentiment and Prejudice. 

There is a common belief that the Indians were 
responsible for Burma’s loss of liberty. Whatever 
part the Indians have taken in the subjugation of 
Burma was not due to the desire of the Indians. 
The Indian people and the national organisations 
vehemently' opposed the Burmese wars and this 
should be clearly' understood by the Burmese people. 
Burmans seem to think that it is possible to eliminate 
the Indian community' from Burma by' discriminatory 
laws and by adopting metliods of e.Npropriation of 
Indians in Burma. They are slow to recognise the 
/act that even in a separated Burma the British 
Parliament will provide statutory’ safeguards against 
any such legislation or measures. In other colonies 
like British I^Ialay'a and Cey'Ion the Indians have a 


large stake, arc found in sufficiently large 
numbers and enjoy full rights, and in a separated 
Burma the Indian community will, as a matter of 
course, continue as a permanent factor even if Burma 
were separated from India. If this cardinal principle 
is brought home to the Burman, the cry of the snmll 
but vociferous section of the Burmese^ community* 
against tlic Indian community* will die a natural 
death. 

It is suggested in some quarters that Burma may 
bc separated from India for all practical purpo.ses and 
may be placed directly under the Secretary of State 
for'lndia, so that technically Burma may be a part 
of British India while having nothing to do with the 
Central Legislature or the Central Government for 
the rest of India which is under the Viceroy’ and 
Governor-General. This would give all the advantages 
of separation while imposing none of the obligations 
consequent upon separation. Tlie party most con- 
cerned in such arrangement would naturally be 
India, and it is impossible to arrive at any* decision on 
this question without ascertaining the views of 
India, and so far none of the witnesses in India 
have been examined on this point. It seems to us 
only too obvious that India will resolutely object to 
assume the invidious role tlms ofTcred to her. We 
shall, however, indicate our objection purely from 
the provincial outlook. All the powers of Central 
Legislature and the Central Government cannot in 
the very nature of things be distributed between the 
Government of Burma (including the Provincial 
Legislature) and tl\c Secretary of State. There will 
still have to be central subjects common to Burma 
and the rest of India. Tl\crc would be a central 
legislature and Burma and the rest of India would 
have an executive. This central legislature and the 
central executive should be located somcwliere in 
British India, nay, they would be located in the main 
continent of India as the balance of convenience 
would be in favour of locating them «at a place 
nearest to the largest number of provinces of India, 
though it may mean inconvenience to a single 
province. The other provinces of India would be 
entitled to send their quoUv of representatives to the 
Central Legislature so constituted : and such being 
the obvious arrangement, we fail to appreciate what 
advantages can accrue to Burma from it. If it is 
suggested that there ought to be a central legislature 
and central executive for India excluding Burma and 
another central legislature and central executive for 
the whole of British India and Burma, the proposal 
has merely to be stated to be rejected as an absurd 
duplication of the machinery’ of Government. If on 
the other hand it is suggested that all the powers 
now exercised by the central Government should be 
transferred to Whitehall, it will be going back on the 
pledged word of British Parliament contained in the 
declaration of August, 1917, and we as a community 
interested in conserving our popular powers in the 
matter of central subjects and in improving upon 
them would be justified in opposing such proposals 
to the interest in our power. 

A suggestion is also made that in the event of 
Separation, an arrangement can be made with India, 
by the pay’ment of subsidy or otherwise, to maintain 
a reserve or to help Burma with tlie Indian Army when 
a contingency arises. India has been resisting all 
attempts to use the Indian army for Imperial 
purposes. India will not hear of any such projiosal 
as the Indians will not be prepared to sell the life 
blood of their nationals for mercenary* con.siderations. 

It is suggested that in any constitution for Burma 
that mav be proposed by your committee, the 
definition of " citizen *’ anti " fundamental " rights 
Should be the same as those incorjjortitcd in the 
proposed Indian Scheme for Dominion status as 
passed by’ the All Parties Convention in Calcutta in 
the supplementaty report, vide chapter IN pp. 
31. 32, 33. 

Wc arc of the opinion that theproposal for separa- 
tion and the alternative proposals and the impliciitions 
which follow arc impracticable and should not be 
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entertained. ^Vc regret to say that tliey are made 
without regard to facts and figures and rvitliout 
consideration for other peoples* legitimate rights. 
They can have no other result except the straining of 
the feeling of amit>’ and goodwill which Indians have 
always fostered towards Burmans. We trust that 
in any such scheme of reform w'hich may be intro- 


duced for Burma full and sufficient safeguards will be 
prominently introduced so that the minoritj^ 
communiW of Indians with large and permanent 
interests in the province may be adequately protected 
and tliat they may enjoy unfettered full and complete 
and equal rights with the indigenous Burman 
community. 


RANGOON. 

6th February, 1929. 
Morning. 


Presknt : 

All the jMembeks of the Commission, of the Central Committee (except Mr, ICikabhai Premchand) 

AND OF THE BDRMA PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE. 


Deputation of Representatives of Indian Interests in Burma. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Mr. N. At. COWASJEE, At.L.C., Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Hon. Mr. P. C. D. CHARf, Af.C.S. 

Mr. K. B. CHANDOO. 

Air. V. DAVA. 

Afr. N. AVAIER (for Raja Ramanatha Reddiar, 
LL.D.). 


1. T?ic Chairman : We liave your Afemorandum, 
gentlemen, .and we realise that those on -whose 
behalf you speak would be opposed to separation, 
and would bring before us a number of points in 
support of that view ; and that in the second place 
you ask for certain special provisions, safeguards, 
wanting. I think, an increase of the nine elected 
Indian representatives of the Burma Council to 
10 ? — (.Ifr, Chari) : Yes. 

-■ * ♦ ♦ {Mr. Cowasjee) : Two from Bassein, 

one from Mandalay, two from Aloulmein and one from 
Akyab, be.sidcs ten from Rangoon. 

a. And you want to increase the total Burman 
representation in the Legislative Assembly from .S 
to », as well as the European constituencies '> Yes 

4. \\Tiat do 3-011 Wiint to do, Jfr. Chari, about the 
Council of State ? This is interesting. — (iSlr. Chari) : 
\\e w.-int one out of three. We want three for the 
whole of Burma, 

n. Phen 3-011 want to introduce a communal element 

into all these different representations, do you ’ 

Yes. 

f*' -^iid npparcntl 3 - you arc opposed to an extension 
of the franchise ? — That the preswjnt francliise may 
be continued. 


* - P think I see the main point. Is there an 3 .-thin£ 
you would like to say about it ? I dare say one oi 
tuo of vny colleagues would like to put question! 
to. you. — YTiat we have to state we have stated is 
brief in the Memor.audum, but if any questions arc 
asked 1 am prepared to answer tliem. 

S. Afr. Cadogan : I put a question a few da 3 'S a<'c 
on the subject of the opinion of tlie Indian com- 
miinits- as rc.cards separation of Burma from India 
and 1 was told that those Indians who lived in Biimi-I 
were in favour of the .scjiaration, .and tliat it is only 
tliose birds of 3i.a,s5.ago. who rai.se any objection — 
(.Afr. Con-asjcr): That is not .so. It cannot be 'so 
bccaii-se I have lived in Burma ; I yvas bora in Burma 


and I am opposed to separation. {Mr. Chari) .- And 
in fact many of the signatories of this Memorandum 
have been long residents here. 

9. You say those who live in Burma are opposed 
to separation. Is that so ? You think that is the 
general feeling ? — The Indians as a class are opposed 
to separation, and most of the Burmese also are 
opposed to separation. The vast majority- of them 
arc opposed to separation. 

10. Do you think that Indian labour supplements- 
or supplants Burman labour ? — Supplements it. 

11. Then on page 443 of your Memorandum, under 
the heading Public Services, the second sentence is 
this; " After the introduction of the last Reforms, 

rules -were so framed by the local Government as 
" to exclude candidates of our community from 
" competing on an equal basis with other communities 
" for the public services.” Then a little lower down 
you say ; '' We would also urge that all public and 
” Government aided educational institutions should 
" be open to students belonging to all communities 
" of this province without any harassing or embarras- 
■■ sing rules of exclusion." What are tliose 
harassing or embarrassing rules of exclusion ? With 
regard to the services, cannot you compete on au 
equal basis ?— ^Ve can. but we have got our own 
educational institutions, which are recognised by 
the Government, and our people are properly qualified, 
in fact the 3 ' are better qualified than other people 
generall 3 ’ for the Government .service ; but members 
of our community are excluded b 3 r a rule rvhicli 
insists upon a Burmese language test of a high 
standard, -ivhich our educ.-itional institutions do not 
provide. I agree that they should, no doubt, be 
required to pass a language test after entering the 
service, as, for instance, in the case of the Indian 
Cir-jl Service, where they have to pass a vernacuL-ir 
test m the province to which they ,are posted, but in 
the case of Indians they- are asked to produce proof 
tliat they have a good knowledge of Burmese, as it 
IS called, -n-ithout defining what a good knowledge is, 
and they are practically excluded from offering tliem- 
sclyes for recruitment, and then domicife is always 
insisted upon. Of course, we have no objection to 
domicile, provided it is not vague and indefinite. 

attech conditions .’—No, w-e say 
lat <hc domicile of a particular province has no 
meaning m constitutional law. I am only a humble 
person giving evidence before an eminent juri.st, but 
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my ovm view is that domicile in a particular proxnnee 
of a sovereign State has no meaning at all, because 
if this process were extended it would mean that a 
man might be required to prove domicile in a particu- 
lar district or township. So far as the Indians are 
concerned, we say there ought to be no distinction 
on the ground of domicile^with reference to a particular 
province of India. 

13. Mr. Campagiiac : On what do you base the 
assertion that the vast majority of Burmese oppose 
separation ? 

The Chairman : What page is tliJs ? 

Mr. Cainpagnac : He just gave that answer. — ^Tliere 
are various parties in Burma. Of course, the most 
influential party is the General Council of Burmese 
Associations. They have a very good organisation, 
and in the report made by the local Government 
about the various parties and their influence, after 
the Reformed Constitution was introduced, it is 
stated that the General Council of Burmese 
Associations has got the predominating influence in 
politics, and it is generally followed by the people 
at large. They are against separation. There is 
the Hundred Committee, which has been formed on 
a very democratic basis, and they have stated in 
unmistakable terms that it is to the best interests 
of Burma to be linked with India. Apart from that, 
there is the Parliamentary Part>', which was recently 
formed. They are also opposed to separation. 

l*t. Sir Hari Singh Gour : In the council ? — In 
the council, yes. Then the People's Party as a 
party is opposed to separation. There is the Inde- 
pendent Party and their followers. I do not know 
how far they are in favour of separation ; I think 
some of them arc for and .some again.st separation ; 
but the only party so far that is in favour of separation 
is the recently formed Separation League. We have 
got figures that it comprised only 4,000 members 
on the 5th January, 1029, mostly youngsters. It 
is a recently formed Association, and they are 
voicing this question of separation and agitating 
for it. Apart from it, there are only small commun- 
ities in favour of separation. I find that the Anglo- 
Indian community has no objection to separation. 
Of course, they support the separatiot\ theoiy^ also, 
tliey are only a small section of the people, and I 
am not so sure whether the whole community is in 
favour of separation. I have heard views from 
some people who are not in favour of separation. 

15. Mr. Campagnac : You spoke about the Parlia- 
mentary Party. That consists of about lour or 
five members, does it not ? — It is a distinct party 
with followers in the country ; but the dominating 
partyis the General Council of theBurmese Association. 

16. You Imow that they originally passed a 
resolution in favour of separation ; it was construed 
as such by the Government, and debated as 
such ? — You mean the resolution passed on 31st 
Januar>% 1927, 

17. Mr. Rap : 1024. The mover declined to .say 
whetlier it was a separation re.solution or not. — The 
Govcmineut interpreted it as a separation resolution, 
but the mover did not refer to it as such. He only 
wanted a proper financial adjustment ; that Ts 
how 1 take it. 

18. Mr. Campagnac : Would I not be correct in 
saying th.at the majority of Burmans are in favour 
of separation, but some of them are not in /a7'our of 
immediate separation ? — The only j^eople wlio are 
in favour of separation are members of the Separation 
League, plus the ‘ Anglo-Indian community. The 
rest are decidedly in favour of being linked up with 
India, and some of them want to reconsider this 
question only after Dominion status is achieved for 
the whole of India. 

10. The Chairman : flight I ask, for the purposes 
of information, two questions. Has any resolution 
been passed in the Burma Council, either this present 
one or the previous one or the one before that, 
affirming that the view of the majority of the council 
was that there should not he separation ? — -Tliere 
was no resolution either way. 

D1 


20. Perhaps you did not liear my question : it 
was carefully framed. NNTiat I w.ant^ to know was 
whether there has been any resolution passed in any 
of the Burma councils to tlie effect that the majority 
of the council was opposed to separation ? — So far 
as I know there was no .such resolution. 

21. Xow, if you arc right when you say that there 
is unquestionably this large majoVit%’ of politically- 
minded Burmans who are opposed to separation, 
how does it come about that nobody, with all this 
discussion going on, has ever proposed and carried 
such a resoUition ? — The resolution ought to be the 
otlicr way. 

22. I know ; but one would like to see it put to 
the test. Do you think that if Pomebodt* in this 
present council, one of your own community, perhaps, 
u*as to move that in the opinion of this council there 
should be no separation of Burma from India, are 
you expressing a confident view that that resolution 
would be carried by a large majority ? Is that your 
view ? — Yes ; but then, apart from it, if it has been 
raised as an election issue then the indication would 
be quite dear ; but even apart from it, I have no 
doubt that the council as a whole would be opposed 
to separation. 

23. What I fed about it is this. W^c are anxious 

to learn, but after all, it is v'cry difficult to be sure, 
because of the different opinions e.vprc.sscd. Nobody 
really can assert, as though it was a matter of proved 
fact, that a majority of opinion is so and so, unless 
it is brought to the test ? — But we people who live 
in the country have got means of ascertaining 

24. But, you see. wo have had other people who 

Jive in the country, who have given us exactly the 
other view. I am not in the least arguing either 
one view or the other ; but you will agree that it 
is not very satisfactory to have it in that form,— 
But then the proper tiring would 

20. Mr. Rafi : Is it not a fact that most of the 
non-separationists arc boycotters ? — (jl/r. Chari) 
Yes. that is the real difficulty. 

The Chairman : As far as I remember, all the 
deputations we have had from Burmese on this 
subject have been in favour of separation. It is 
striking. 

Mr. Campagnac : May 7 put one more tiuesljun 
on this point ? 

27. The Chairman : The Karen.s were in favour 
of separation. 1 do not recollect any deputation of 
Burmese who were opposed to separation. — (jllr. 
Cowazjee) : We have the other section, a ver^* large 
section which is not represented here Tliat is the 
trouble. {J\fr. Chari) : In fact, 'at page 325 of the 
report on the working of the reformed constitution, 
a report submitted by the Government of Burma 
to the Government of India, I find this statement 
is made : " In 1921 the General Council of Burmese 
Associations dominated all political activity," and 
then it goes on and gives the various organisations 
connected with it, and even to-day it is dominating 
the Burmese political activity, and then they h.ave a 
firm hold on the masses. It has not been di.sputed 
tliat the followers of this parly would form more than 
!)0 per cent, of the population. 

28. The Chairman : It must bca mosthopclcssthing 
for anybody who oppose tlicni if 90 jJcr cent, support 
one party. — In fact they are boycotters. 'I heir 
views Ctin only be gathered from what appears in the 
press, and from the resolutions that have been jia^sed, 

2'he Chairman : We shall do our best to listen to 
the evidence that is put before us. May I just look 
at that book to follow the page ? {Booh handed to 
the Chairman). 

Mr. Campagnac : Are you aware that Mauug Poo. 
in a speech in the Legislative Council — he is the leader 
of the People's Party, or was the leader ; he is now 
tiie president of the Legislative Council — said this : 

*' We are all unanimous that one day Burma must 

bft separated from India." — One day, of course. 

30. And then he went on to say : " It has been 
"suggested to me that this resolution has not been 
" supported by the bulk of the people in Burma. It 
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“ is not so. It is the same resolution as was passed. 

“ if I remember aright, on the Sth February-. 1921. 

** after my second deputation to England. At the 
•• mass meeting at J ubilee Hall, which was ove^flo^^'ing, 

'' we decided on almost identical lines, and therefore. 

“ in spite of the telegram from the * * * 

" Camp to the Government of India (probably' it 
" was done out of spite), I can assure the honourable 
“ member tliat this resolution is the unanimous 
'* opinion of the Burmese population." I suppose 
Maung Poo is a man with a considerable following in 
Burma ? — He has got some following. You will 
find from the reports published by the local 
Government it is stated that Maung Poo lost his 
following and could not get returned to the council 
after the statement you have read out was made. 
ITiat had a considerable bearing on his election. 
Perhaps he was rejected for that. 

ni. U Ba U : But he has been in the council 
three times. He has been successful throughout ? — 
Now, of course. In his Council speech he refers to 
c\-cnts before the ^Vhyte Committee, and before the 
Reforms were introduced here. The local Govern- 
ment saj's he lost influence ; in fact he had no 
influence at all. That is what is stated in the booU 
I have just handed in. 

:12. The Chairman : I am obliged to you for 
letting me look at this book, the report on the 
working of the Reformed Constitution. The report 
was made in 1027, and the passage you read to us 
IS on page f525, and refers, as a matter of history, 
to something in 1921 ? — Yes. 

8;i. It IS contrasting the position in 1921 with the 
change which took place after 1921. The sentence 
you read is this : *' In 1921 the General Council of 
" Burmese As.sociations dominated all Burmese 
political activity." and they go on to describe a 
boycott which was specially directed against persons 
taking part in the reception of the Prince of Wales, 
and so forth, and then they go on to say that there 
was a seceding party from this General Council of 
Burmese Associations, and it mentions several 
distinguished names. It describes this seceding 
party as becoming the Moderate Part}’'. 

Si. And they go on to describe how these people 
formed a IModeratc Part}', became a very important 
element, two of their members having an official 
position. They became pledged to a definite policy 
of co-operation. They trace the stor}’, the results 
of the 1925 election showing that the Nationalist 
Party had become unpopular, and so on. I hardly 
think, Mr. Chari, that one could take that half 
sentence on this page, which refers to a position in 
1921, in support of the view that here in 1929, or in 
the last year or two, this body is the most important 
political body. — It goes on to describe the sccedcrs, 
and I find in a later place that these people who 
seceded liad very little hold on the people afterwards. 

I am much obliged to you. Is there anything at 
all in this book, one way or the other, on the subject 
of popuLar opinion in Burma as regards separation ? — 
Tlicro is nothing so far as I Icnow. That shows the 
feeling was not .strong, and they did not think it 
ncccssaiy to include this aspect of it in the report. 

iiC. The inference we will draw' for ourselves. I 
wanted to know’ the fact. As far a.s you know, is 
there anything in the volume about it ? — ^Not as 
far as I recollect, 

ii7. U Ba Shin : Your community will not be 
unwilling to recommend a form of government that 
will content the people of Burma provided your 
community interests are safeguarded ? — ^Most cer- 
tainly, of course. \Vc are interested in Burma's 
poUtiail advance quite as much as any Burman here. 

ys. And if these safeguards arc provided in the 
constitution, j'ou will not be opposing the separation 
whicli the Biinnan claim.s ? — We opjjosc separation, 
as yon will find from tlic Memorandum, not because 
wc arc afraid of our own position, but in the interests 
of Burma we arc opiwsing sejiaration. Wc think 
Burma would suficr financi.ally and in other ways 
as indicated in my Memorandum. In fact we are 


opposed to separation not because w’c stand to suffer, 
as our interests can be safeguarded in a constitution 
framed after separation, but I am only concerned 
with tlic larger interests of Burma. 

39- You have never been elected as a member of 
the local legislative council ? — I have never stood 
for it- I stood for the Council of State, and I got 
elected. 

40. And you got elected because no Burman 
opposed you ? — There was a Burman candidate, no 
doubt, and he was there till the time the voting 
cards were being issued. He w’as eliminated only 
at the time of the issue of the voting cards ; in fact, 
w’hoever carac to w’ork for him worked for the rival 
candidate, because the gentlemen who worked for 
the Burman 'candidate thought I was responsible 
lor his being disqualified. So as a matter of fact 
there was a Burmese opposition, and I got returned 
through the Burmese votes. 

41. U Bn Shin : Am I correct in understanding 
that you got the support of the Burmese in your 
election to the Council of State ? — (ilfr. Chari) : Yes, 
also the support of Indians and Europeans. In the 
general constituency there is a large proportion of 
Barmans. 

You linoiv that the Burmese are very tolerant 
people. So will you be against their being given 
any form of government if your interests are safe- 
guarded ? — AVe want our interests to be safeguarded 
in any constitution. Apart from that, in the 
interests of Burma, in the interests of this country 
w'e are opposed to separation, not because wc are 
Indians and India will lose Burma. 

43. In answer to a question that was put to you 
you stated that Indian labour merely supplements. 
Indian labour is cheap compared to Burmese labour ? 
— ^There is no competition. There are no data 
available. And for sldlled labour it is not cheaper 
than Burmese labour. If there is competition W’c 
can know comparatively whether it is cheaper or 
dearer than Burmese labour. In fact Indian labour 
supplements. It does not supplant Burmese labour. 
It does not compete with the indigenous labour. 

44. The Burmese standard of living is higher ? — 
So far as I have seen in the villages one cannot 
say that the standard of living is higher. Of course 
it is slightly different. The requirements of the 
Burmese are different from those of the Indians, 
but all the same, I think, on the w’hole the standard 
of living is not very much higher than the standard 
of living of the corresponding class of Indians. 

45. Do you happen to know U Ni, the leader of 
the party know'n as the Parliamentary organisation, 
and tliat he w’as not opposed to separation ? — So 
far as I know that party is not in favour of separation. 

40. 1 want to know w’hether you have known him 
and w’hethcr you have learnt anything from him 
as to whether he w'as in favour or against. — ^No, I 
had no personal talk with him. 

47. You have known a leader by the name U Ba 
Soc, M.L.C. ? — Yes. 

48. Hav'C you had any opportunity of learning 
from him w'hether he w'as in favour or against ? — I 
had very little opportunity of knowing from him 
direct. . . . 

49. I am only asking whether you know direct. 
I understand that you are representing the Indian 
interests. Am I to understand tliat the interests 
of the Burma IMoslem League, whose deputation we 
had before us yesterday, are also included in your 
representation ? — Our Deputation represents the 
common interests of Indians. 

50. SiV liari Singh Gour ; I w’ish to ask you a few 
questions. I will first deal with tlie question of 
separation. Do you tliink the Indian community 
in Burma, that is to say those who are domiciled 
here — and they arc what might be called Indo- 
Burmans — who have settled clow'n here for gener- 
ations favour the immediate separation of Burma 
from India ? — ^They arc decidedly opposed to 
separation. 

51 . And do you think this opposition to separation 
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is based on tlic ground that it impair the 

solidarity of the Indian Empire ? — ^Tt is largelv on 
the ground that the interests of Burma -will suffer. 

52. In what yvay ? — This is a small countrj'. . . . 

63. And a very small revenue ? — ^Ycs. 

54. And the overhead charges have to be con- 
sidered, ? — Yes. 

55. She \v*ill have to maintain her own defence 
and guard her owm. frontiers ? — As I have stated 
here in the Memorandum the whole of the revenues 
ma^'^ be eaten up by military charges. 

5G. If you have a self-contained Government witli 
the paraphernalia of a Viceroy and Governor General 
and so on j’ou will have all the overhead charges. 
At present they arc shared by Burma with India. — 
Along with a number of provinces in India. 

57. VHiat is the origin of the cry, " Burma for 
the Burmans ? ” \Yhen did it originate ? — I believe 
it originated about 191C in a small way, but as 
we find from the census report the cry itself is verv 
old. 

58. But what was the origin ? "VVas it merely a 
national pride or national sentiment or was it because 
of the fear of the Burmese that their economic 
interests were being impaired by the influx of Indians 
and other non-Burmese into Burma ?• — Indians are 
found in large numbers in large cities and alongside 
the rivers and highways. They are in a concentrated 
form. And vast numbers of people arc seen landing 
by every steamer. That gives a very* exaggerated 
impression of the number of Indians who come here, 
and tlie Burmese are afraid tlmt va.st hordes of 
Indians will rush into Burma and swamp the whole 
population. 

59. In the Memorandum prepared by tlic Burma 
for the Burmans League it has been stated that the 
Chettiyars who come here play Shylock by charging 
interest up to CO per cent, and in that way ^ey 
drain the wealth of the count^y^ What is your view 
on that subject ?— The interest that the Chettij^ars 
charge is quite reasonable. The interest that a 
Cliettiyar cliarges is not higher than the average 
rate of interest which a retail shroiT charges in India. 

CO. V^iat is the average rate of interest that a 
Chettiyar charges ? — In Rangoon it is generally 1 
per cent, and in the districts it is Rel-4-0 toRel-8-0. 

01. That is the normal rate of interest obtainable 
in India ? — ^Yes. 

02. Tor the kind of security that is offered ? — Yes. 
If you give very good security you can get loans 

■from these people for 10 or 12 annas. I know of 
large amounts being lent like that. 

(53. Is there any competition on the part of the 
Burmans for lending money for the purpose of 
financing the trade and industries of the country ? — • 
Very little. The indigenous Burmese bankers arc 
found in very’’ few numbers — almost negligible. 

04. There is no competition at all ? — Absolutely’^ 
none. 

05. Is tliere any competition by the established 
mercantile banks like the Imperial Bank, and so on ? 
— No. In fact these Chettiyars are the channels, 
the conduit pipes that reach the average peasant 
from the established mercantile banks. 

06. That is to say, the joint stock banks lend 
money to the Chettiyars and the Chettiyars tlien lend 
tlie money to the people ? — ^To peasants as well as 
to traders. The joint stock banks will not think of 
reaching these people directly because of the risits 
involved. 

G7. Therefore they lend money to the Chettiyars 
and the Chettiyars in their tuni lend money to the 
agriculturists ? — Yes. 

CS. And so they finance the agriculture of the 
country ? — Yes. Sir Harcourt Butler has referred 
to this community* and we have quoted extracts from 
his speech {page 445, Supplementary Memorandum 
of the Indian Interests in Burma). I shall quote a 
few Hne.s from it : "I value your good work. You 
“ represent a very important factor indeed in the 
“ life of the province. x\s a class moneylenders 

come in for a good deal of criticism, but they* have 


'* alway's been an absolutely’ essential part in the 
** economic growtli of any* country*. . . . You gcntlc- 
men have gradually* and carefully built up a 
** remarkable system of banking throughout the 
" province, the ramifications of which arc knD\\*n to 
'* very* few except those who have taken the trouble 
to make a real st\idy of t3\e question. Without 
the assistance of the Chettiyar banking sy*steni 
" Burma would nev'cr have achieved the wonderful 
" advance of the last 25-30 y’cars. The Chettiyars 
provide the necessary* finance to the agriculturists 
"in practically* every’ a*illage and, wliilc enabling the 
" Biirman greatly to increase his production, they 
" have at the same time undoubtedly inculcated 
" ideas of tlirift and economy by* their insistence on 
" regular repay’ments as regards both principal and 
** interest . . . " 

GO. The Chairman : It is on page 4 15, is it not ? — 
Yes. 

70. Sir Hari Singh Gonr : Do tlic Indians \mfairly 
compete with the Burmans in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country* ? — The Indians have no special 
advantage in industries. 

71. I am talldng of the backwardness of tlio 
Burmese to industrialise their country*. The Govern- 
ment adv’anccs them 15 lakhs of rupees without 
intcrc.st for the establishment of a .spinning and 
weaving mill, and the result was that owing to 
mismanagement that mill had to be sold to Steel 
Brothers for 7 lakhs of rupees, and under their 
management the mill is now flourishing, i.s it not ? 
— ^Yes. 

72. It went out of Burmese hands to Steel Brother.^’ 
hands ? — Yes, and this fact of Burmese mismanage- 
ment has been brought to Utc notice of t!tc local 
legislative council by* means of a resolution. 

73. Then y’our case is tlmt Burma is not yet 
sufficiently ripe to enter into the commercial field ? 
— ^That is so. 

74. It has not received that amount of industnal 
and commercial stimulus so as to be able to hold its 
own against tlic non-Burmans who come and trade 
here ?• — ^Yes. 

75. Now, as regards labour, it has been pointed 
out to US by the Burmese witnesses that tlic Indian 
labourer gets RsT2 to Rsl5 and the Burmans 
want Rs30, and tliat is the reason why’ Indians 
compete unfairly with the Burmans. is that so ? 
What arc the wages of Indian labourers ? — It differs 
in various parts. 

7G. But what would l>e the average ?— -It is rrever 
below Rc.l for an Indian. 

77. One rupee a day ? — Yes. 

78. It has been stated that Burmans themselves 
employ* Indians in their paddy* fields for harvesting 
and for various other agricultural operations ? — 
That is so. 

79. To what extent ? — I think they always have 
a preference for Indian labour because Ihirniese 
labour is not available, and the Indian labour can 
give a better turn-out. 

80. More efficient ? — Yes. 

81. There is more sustained work and greater 
efficiency on the part of the Indian labour and this 
labour is prized by* the Burmese themselves ? — Yes. 

82. Wc examined the European interests in Burma 
and they* said tliat they employ Indian labour because 
it is more efficient and they* give more sustained work. 
In tlic Burma oil fields and refineries, etc., is it a 
a fact that the Europeans employ’ Indian labour in 
preference to Burmese ? — It is not in preference, 
but because Burmese labour is not a^*ailablc. 

83. Now, wliat is the reason why* Bunnese labour 
is not available ? Is it a fact that the Bnman has a 
rooted dislike to hard worlc ? — Yes. 

84. Easy-going men ? — Yes. 

85. He docs not like hard life ? — No. and he docs 
not like certain types of work. For instance, there 
arc certain ty*|>es of work for which he is not suited 
because of the hcav’y strain that the work involves. 
There are other ty*pcs of work wliich he docs not care 
to take, for instance, .scavenging. Apart from 
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industrial labour there arc other t>T:5es of labour 
which the Burmese would not tabe up. There arc 
several t^'pc.s of work which they regard as itifrct dig 
^pulling' rickshaws, carr^nng heavy loads, etc, 

8f>. Now is it a fact that the Burman is not a 
Uirifty man ? As soon as he gets a little money he 
goes and enjoys himself ? It has been said that the 
real reason why the Burman is not rich and is not 
able to compete even with the small moneylenders, 
as compared to the Indians is, he is a happy-go-lucky 
man, makes a little monc}*- and enjoys himself 
spending it. And as soon as he is at the end of his 
resources he goes and works again only to spend the 
monev as before. Is that true of the Burman ? — 
That 'is generally true of the Bumians. There may 
be c.xceptions. 

87. Now, as regards the franchise, yon have 
stated that vou like to retain the present franchise. 
iJo you not think that there should be elasticity in 
the formulation of franchise and that it should be 
left to the local council to determine as to what 
should be the franchise. They ma^'' lower the 
franchise according to circumstances. Do you 
believe that there should be a rigid rule laid down, 
or do you tliinlc it is preferable to have an elastic 
svstem of franchise so that as the people get more 
educated and tlicre is a greater demand for partici- 
pation in politics the qualification may be lowered ? 
— It vnll be better to have elasticity. 

88. You say you want sixteen seats for Indian 
representation provided the number of members of 
the legislative council remains as it is now. But 
have you got any advice to give to the Conference 
a.s to the revision of the numbers, wiicther the 
numbers should be increased so as to ensure larger 
representation and smaller constituencies ? — 
Re-grouping of constituencies ? 

80. By cutting up constituencies ? — The present 
Indian constituencies are quite satisfactory. 

00. And as regards the Burmese constituencies 
can you offer the Conference any advice ? — I have 
not considered that. 

fll. As regards further development of Reforms 
in Burma you have said that there is a galling 
discrimination in the matter of entering Public 
Services — what j^ou have described here as " harassing 
“ or embarrassing rules of exclusion.” Do you want 
any percentage reserved in Public Services ?• — \Ve 
want fair field and no favour, 

02. As regards your representation in the local 
council, why do you ask for separate representation ? 
W’hy slLOuld you not consider yourself as a part of 
the people of Burma and take j'our chance with them 
in regard to representation in the local council ? — 
The Burmans will never elect us. \Mien there is a 
question of opposition between a Burman and an 
Indian, the Indian has verj' little chance. 

o;j. Supposing we give you reserved seats in a 
general constituenej' ? — It will have all the dis- 
advantages without having any benefits of special con- 
stituencies. 

ht. You recognise that separate representation 
cramps any effort to nationalise the people ? — ^But 
licre it is unlj’ a tcmporar>' expedient till tlie two 
people get into such a harmonious working as to 
merge all difTerenre.s between community and com- 
munity. Till then separate electorates arc to be 
kept up. 

03. Yesterday we liad before us a deputation of 
Mussulmans, and the Mussulmans admitted that as 
betuecii the Hindus and the Muhammadans there 
is tlw ver>' best of feeling here, and they would like 
to have a joint Indian representation here in Burma, 
and that there is no .such thing as Hindu versus 
Muhammadan or Muhammadan versus Hindu here > 
—Yes. 

Mr. liaf; : They .said they wanted separate 
rcprcscTitation. 

{»G. 5fr Hari Singh Gout : Xo ; I am coming to 
that. But there is another class, namelv, the 
Burma ^vIostcm^». 1 he Burma Moslems W'lint separate 
representatimi bccau.se lhay cannot get into the local 


council through the general constituency. The 
Buddhist-Burmans and the Burma-Moslems have 
not tile same sympathy, and therefore they would 
like to ha\'e a separate I^Ioslem constituency. The 
^loslcms in Burma may be divided into two classes — 
first of all, the Indo-SIoslems, and secondly, those 
Moslems whose one parent was of Burman extraction, 
but they are Burmans by race but Moslems by 
religion. As regards the Burmans by race but 
Moslems by religion, that class number about 02,000 
and therefore want separate representation, but not 
the Tndo-Moslems at all. is your view on 

that subject ? — I understand tliat was what the}’- 
stated, but there is no cleavage of interest so far on 
the ground of religion. 

97. Then your point of view would be that if the 
Burmans by race and Moslems by religion want a 
separate representation, let them have it? — ^Yes. 

98. But that is no reason w’hy there should be a 
difference between the Hindus and Moslems who are 
getting on on most friendly terms, and you would 
have a joint electorate for those two people other 
than the Burma Mo.slems wdio may or may not have 
it as they like ? — ; if the Burma Moslems want 
a .separate representation, tliey may put forward 
their case, and w’e have no objection to that. 

0.0. Raja Nawab Ah Khan : It is said that Burma 
w'as compelled to part wnth her money for the purpose 
of certain protective duties in India. Do you agree 
with that view ?■ — In matters of fiscal policy Jio 
doubt certain provinces stand to lose as against some 
other provinces wiiich may be more favourably 
situated under particular conditions. For instance, 
there is the steel protection duty in regard to which 
Burma has to bear the burden, and there is no steel 
industry in Burma which will get an adequate 
protection by the protection given to the steel 
indust^>^ For instance, there is the match industry 
here which wanted protection. It offers a very 
large field and Burma stands to gain, whereas the 
rest of India may gain very little. The same is tlie 
case also with bamboo pulp. 

100. Would you welcome any machinery in tlie 
Central Legislature which w'ould make it possible for 
Burma to have an effective voice in regard to such 
matters ? — Y^cs. 

101. Would you suggest some ? — I have asked for 
larger representation in the Assembly so that if it 
is a fairly large number, say a bloc of ten, they might 
act as a sort of party with sufficientinflucnce and may 
act as a margin power. I know' that very often in 
the A^cmbly the scales are turned by a small compact 
group, and if we have got a fairly big group, say, of 
ten (one Kuropean and nine other people), it would 
be .sufficiently large to protect the interests of Burma. 

102. The Chairman : I did not quite understand, 
Raja Sahib, what you had in your mind in putting 
that question ? 

Raja Nawab Alt Khan : X have in my mind a body 
like a standing committee in the Legislative Assembly 
with equal numbers of Indian and Burmans ? — We 
would welcome it. 

ion. The Chairman : I think it is an important 
suggestion. Bui the difficulty i.s this, is it not ? 
It is vcr>' commonly said, and it may be true, that 
the fiscal policy of an area like the area in which 
the Central Legislature is responsible mii.st be one 
single policy, and if it is to ])e carried, the lax must 
be one levied on the same principle and you would 
not draw’ a distinction bctw'een one party and another. 
If that is the case, wdiat strikes one is this. How’ 
could you get an effective voice for a particular 
province winch at present has got very special needs, 
but not necessarily genera! at all ? Wliat had you 
in your mind. Raja Sahib ? 

Raja Naxvab Alt Khan : 1 had in my mind, sir, 

only this idea of the standing committee for Burma. 

10-1-. The Chairman : I believe what Mr. Chari 
proposed was that there should be an increased 
representation for Burma. But. after all, }iow docs 
an increased representation for Burma help you in 
matters relating, for instance, to fiscal policy, 'which, 
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as I said, must after all be one single polic}* in the 
Central Legislature ? — My idea is that if there is a 
fairly large proportion of members there, if we arc 
given the same representation as tlie major provinces 
—for instance in United Provinces it i.s 17, in Bengal 
it is 17, Madras 10, and Bihar and Orissa 12, and the 
Punjab 11 — ;that will fairly secure our position. We 
must, at least, Jiave representation just like any 
other major province. 

105. Lo;y/ Pnrn/m;;; ; 3 should like to pursue that 

question to have a little information from you, 
l^causc I am not aware of any Customs rule any- 
where which admits of exceptional treatment of 
one particular area. There may be such cases, 
but I do not loiow of them, and' I was wondering 
how in regard to Customs duties you would be able 
by means of a committee to vary the amount of the 
tariff in favour of or against Burma ? 

Sif' Hart Singh Gour : He was not dealing with 
tariff at all. He was only dealing u*ith the question 
of a standing committee to advise Government on 
the general administrative problems arising in 
Burma. 

The Chairman : I misunderstood it too ; 1 am 

sorrj' ; I thought it had something to do with steel. 

The TFi7ucss ; What I liad in view was merely 
n sub-cominittee to advise on matters of practical 
administration peculiar to Burma. 

306. Dr. Suhrau'ardy : Am I right in saying that 
you want separate representation for Indians in 
Burma for the same reason that the minorities in 
India want separate representation for themselves ? 
You arc familiar with it, I suppose ? — Yes, I am. 
but our case is not exactly on all fours with the 
condition.*; in India. 

107. Not on all fours, but broadly speaking ? 
— ^Perhaps so. 

108. And for the same reason you arc opposed to 
joint electorates with reservation of seats in Bxirma ? 

■ — ^That is so. 

109. Sir Arthur Froovi : Mr. Chari, I understand 
that your chief reason against separation of Burma 
from India is that tlie interest of Indians in Burma 
would bo jeopardised ? — That is one of the reasons. 

110. That Indians by their indu.stry have estab- 
lished a large amount of business in Burma and yovi 
are afraid that if it is to be separated from India, 
Burma might not develop ? — Yes, that is so, 

111. Another reason which you have mentioned i.s 
tliat the presence of Indians in Burma has been a 
benefit to Burma ? — Yes. 

132. Supposing the position of Indians in Burma 
under separation was secured by some legislation, 
you would still be opposed to separation ? — Yes, 
because our main source of opposition to the separa- 
tion is that this country of Burma will suffer. 

116. So, it is in the interest of Burma? — Yes. 
It is in the best interests of Bunna. 

114. The two are bound up to such an c.xtcnt that 
you think that in the interest of Burma the separa- 
tion would not benefit Burma?— Yes. _ 

115. Do you consider that there is any close 
connection between the Indians as a race and the 
Biirmans as a race ? They are rather separate 
races, are they not ? — Practically not in point of 
culture and religion. 

lie. I am not talking of culture ; but as a race ? 

• — As a race they arc separate. 

117. Then you do not agree with this cry of 
” Burma for the Burmnns ’* ? — No. 

118. lYhy not ? — That is because, apart from the 
question of separation, we do not want an 5 - special 
protection, or special favour shown to us. Wc only 
want a fair field. We regard OTirselvcs as Burmans 
quite as they themselves arc. 

119. Then how is it you have no sympathy at all 

with this cry of *' Burma for tlic Bumrans " ? — It is 
not a question of want of sympathy. their 

interest.^ ought to be safeguarded, the interests of 
other people ought not to suffer. That is otjr stand- 
point. 

120. Then while going through another country. 


viz., India, wc licard the crj* *’ India for the Indians.*’ 
Would you sympathise with that ciy ? — I'nr all 
practical purposes wc say wc arc also Bunnans. 

121. That was not my question. My qxicstion was 
if in a gre.at coimtiy like India, there is the cry 

India for the Indians.” why shoiild yon object to 
the ciy in Burma, ” Burma for the Burmans ” ? 
— If taken in a broad i^cn.sc, wc have no objcctum to 
it. 

Sir Hari Singh Goiir : One is an advanced n»re. 
while another is a backward race ; that is the 
difference. 

122. Sir Arthur Frooin : Turning to p.agc -Iffl of 
your ilemorandrim wherein yon ask for safcguar<ls 
against discriminatoty* legislation, you want those 
safeguards irrespective of whether I5urma is separated 
or whether she is not ? — Yes. 

128. In any further advance towards self-govern- 
ment you want these safeguards ? — Yes. 

121-. Mr. Chari, you are a well-known nicmbor of 
the Council of State, is that not so ? — 1 am a member 
there, 

125. I have got a seat there myself and I have 
heard him there on many occasions. Now. with this 
claim for s.afeguards for your minorities in Bunna, 
would you be prepared to give similar .safeguards to 
minorities in India ? — The minorities require pro- 
tection, and if there are similar cases like ours, no 
doubt thej' arc entitled to similar protection. 

326. Claiming as you do some sort of sjxjcial 
protection for the Indian minority in Burma, and 
being a reasonable man and, as I say, a distinguished 
member of the Council of State, you would be 
prepared to agree to the protection of minontics in 
India on the same lines ? — Yc.s. 

127. Sir Hari Singh Gour : Is there any differ- 
ence between a politically advanced comniurnly 
requiring certain reservation as the Indians do and 
a backward community demanding separate 
representation because they arc backward ? — There 
is a good deal of difference. 

128. Then, there is a difference between the 
X)olitica!ly advanced India and .a politically back- 
ward comnninit>\ You regard tlie Burmans as a 
politically backward community, having had their 
Reforms only for the past six years, and they have 
not had that political education which Indian.s had > 
— Yes, when compared to Indians. 

129. Lord Burnham : I have hoard statements 
made that Mussulmans arc politically backward in 
some parts of India ? 

5tr Hari Singh Gour : In some part-s of India 
they are so, sir, but only in some parts. 

160. Thr Chnirmaji : Just one question I would 
like to ask if my colleagues see no objection to it, 3 
have no intercs't at all to embarrass you in the least 
unfairly. The question as to the prevailing opinion 
on the subject of separation of Burma is, of course, 
a verj' difficult one for any of us to form a judgment 
on. nor indeed is the prevailing opiniun necessarily 
the only consideration ; there may be other consider- 
ations. too. Still it is a factor, and, now that wc have 
got the Burma Provincial Committee here wliich has 
been elected by the Burma Legislative Council and 
which hasjust gone through thogcncral election. 1 was 
wondering whether there will be any objection to 
my asking them this question. Is your Ckuninittec. 
U Aung Thin, of opinion, supposing there is a motion 
in favour of .separation, that it is likely to be cArri<*cI 
or lilcclv to be lo.st in the present Legislative Council, 
assuming that no officials voted ? I have not the 
slightest notion of what the an.swcr would be, and, 
of course, it is all necessarily provincial. But would 
there be auv objection to our ascertaining from all 
your colleagues what your opinion is ? 

U Aung Thin : I have not the sliglitcst doubt, 
sir, that if the motion is put to the I.cgis1ativc 
Council it would be carried unanimously, or, if not. 
by a very large majority. 

’ Sra Skur Ba : So far as the Karens arc concerned 
they are for separation. 
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U Ba Shin : I am in entire agreement wnth what 
U Aung Thin has stated. 

.Vr. Ev.soof : I am also of the same opinion. 

Mr. Campagnac : I think such a resolution would 
bo carried by a majority, and even those who oppose 
it would only M-ant an amendment that there must 
be safeguards for the minorities in view of the 
separation. 

JSIr. Rafi : I tliink witli safeguards it would be 
carried in the Council as at present constituted. 

U Ua U : I also think so. 

131. The Chairman: ^^^len you say with safe- 
guards, what have you got in mind, Mr. Rafi ? 


Mr. Rafi : With a provision for the safeguarding 
of the interests of the minorities. 

132. The Chairman : I think it is very useful to 
have these views. As ISIr. Chari said, this question 
was not the universal issue at the election. We 
understand that one of the parties made it a plank 
in its programme : but the other parties did not 
make it a definite issue. Is your impression. Afr. 
Chari, verj’’ much different from these gentlemen ? 
Do you think yourself that it would be carried by 
vote of the Council ? — ^My difficulty is that this w-as 
not an issue at the time of the election. It may be 
carried in the Council. 

133. You still doubt the real state of public 
opinion in the country ? — I greatly doubt. 


Afternoon. 


Deputation of Ladies. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

iiliss COOMEE DANTRA, B.A. (Cantab.). Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Ma PWA HMEE, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mrs. M. FRASER. 

Dr. MA SAW SA, F.R.C.S.f., D.P.H. 

Ma TEE TEE LUCE. 

Datv MYA SHWE, Deputy Inspectress of Schools. 

Mrs. SEHERA JEEJEEBHOY. Hon. Secretary 
of the Sarada Sadan Association. 

Mrs. MARTINOS. 

1. TAc Chairman : SEss Cooraee Dantra, you are a 
Barrister-at-La«- }—(Miss Dantra) Yes. 

2, Most of these ladies are Burmese ladies, are 

Uiey not ? Yes. Y'c have tried to get as many 
Burmese^ ladies as possible. There are two Indian 
lady* linglish and one Anglo-Indian 

-^ir Hari Singh Gour is specially interested in 
the Subject and he may put a few questions. I 
would tirst lihc to know if you yourself. Miss Coomcc 
Dantra, ivould hke to tell tlie Conference as to the 
points to which the deputation wants specially to 
call onr attention ?— I thank you, sir, if I may do so. 

Gentlemen of the Joint Free Conference, 

Ve come before jmu not as representatives of 
any body or organisation of women, because our 
gnevance is one which should and ought, in the 
hmt m-stance. be dealt with by the local Legislature, 
and consequently we organised no definite deputa- 
tion before you ; but last night Sir Hari Singh Gour 
oncanced me that tins was an opportunity to stir 
up tlic lethargy of the local Council and to stimulate 
It to action h}’ showing that we are in earnest, and 
that we do venlj- believe we have a real case to put 
before you as the final tribunal of appeal in this 
matter .and you have so kindly consented to give 
us a hearing, for avhicli we offer our sincercst thanks, 
smee 1022 women have liad the power to vote for 
incmlicrs of the local I-cgislature on the same terms 
as men ; but for seven j-cars wo h.avc been denied 
the right to choo.se one of our own sex to represent 
us, and this IS ttie c.aEe in Burma, a countre- where 
women have taken an active part in public' life for 
generations. In Fact there arc none of the obstacles 
in Burm.a winch face women in India. We have 
no ^asfe system, no p,ndaU, wc are not illiterate 
On the contrary, wc may own proixirtv .and catw on 
bns.ne.ss on the came footing L men,' and there are 


no personal disabilities attached to women in Burma 
except this one. In fact the Burmese woman is 
perhaps, if I may venture to say so, through no 
peculiar virtue of her own save only the necessity 
of maldng ends meet and running the home, more 
thrifty and industrious than the Burman. Yet, 
while in India most of the provinces have enfranchised 
women completely by allowing them to vote as well 
as to sit on the local Legislatures, yet in this province 
wc are only partly enfranchised ; we are only 
allowed to vote for men to speak for us. 

This, no doubt, they can do adequately in a good 
many cases, and far more adequately in some, but 
wc submit, though humbly, that we have a contribu- 
tion to make towards the welfare of social life. We 
are, by reason of our sex, more fitted to deal with 
certain problems of a social character— Housing, 
Health and Hygiene^ and Education of children. 
All these, it is recognised, have a direct bearing on 
the prosperity of the country and a very direct 
bearing on the vital problem of crime in Burma as 
one of our members, Ma Tee Tee Luce, could convince 
you had you time. But we will not trouble you with 
detail. Our main grievance is that we women in 
Burma ^ must, and are willing to, shoulder our 
responsibility towards the next generation and the 
welfare of the State in general. As things stand 
at present wo are denied our full contribution. Wc 
may choose others to speak for us ; we may not 
speak ourselves. We thank you, gentlemen, once 
more for your great courtesy and kindness in letting 
us come before you. and we arc glad we have availed 
ourselves of the opportunity in the hope that some- 
thing constructive may arise out of it by action of 
the local Legislature which is to sit in a very short 
time. 

r*crhaps it will be useful if I were to remind 
the Conference that so far as this question of women 
being qualified to be elected a member of the Council 
i.s conccraed, the present electoral rules provide that 
It a resolution is passed by the Council, after not less 
than one month's notice has been given of intention 
to move such a resolution, recommending that the 

disqualification should be removed, the local 
Goyemincnt may, with the consent of the Governor, 
make order in this behalf providing that no 
woman shall be disqualified by reason only of her 
sex being eligible for election as a member of 

the Council. Then the members of tlic Conference 
Government Memorandum, 

HI, page SO, it is Bt.vtecl, " A resolution was 
inoied on tlic 3rd February, 1027 , to remove the 
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'* sex disqualification for membership of the Council. 
“ In Burma the disqualification may be removed by 

order of the local Govemment made ■vT.ith the 
“ consent of the Governor in pursuance of a resolu- 
“ tion passed by the Council. The diWsion of 
“ opinion on the subject was on partj* lines." I do 
" not quite know what that means. *' At the con- 
" elusion of the debate the Home Member opposed 
" the resolution on the grounds that Burmese women 
*' are unacquainted Avith Western institutions ; that 
" such an important constitutional change ought to 

be deferred for consideration by the Statutory 
" Commission ; that, though thousands of Burmese 
'* women belong to Associations, not a single Associa- 
“ tion had requested the removal of the disability ; 
" and that Buddhist monks Avould object to being 
" legislated for by women. The resolution was lost 
** by 43 votes (including the official vote) to 31-'* 

Would you ladies tell' us whether this was one of 
the subjects that was raised or discussed at the 
recent general elections ? You had just had a 
general election in last November, Take the cose of 
England. You know the political change in favour 
of women was a subject in election time. Of course, 
women voters constantly ask questions. Do you 
know whether that question has been raised ? — Yes, 
it was discussed at the last elections. 

S. Have you got a champion in the Legislative 
Council ? — {Mrs. jeejeebhoy) Yes, in Mr. Rafi. 

G. It is difficult to see how a matter of this 
particular sort could be dealt with on party lines. 
Our c-vpericnce in England, of course, is that these 
questions relating to women’s political rights cut 
right across party questions for the most part. Do 
you think that there is one party that is solidly 
opposed to your wish ? — I do not think so. The 
Govemment was against the resolution. 

7. The Chairman : The 45 majority included the 
official vote. How many provinces are there in 
India where now women can be members of the 
Council ? I know they can be in Madras because 
there is a lady there, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi, and 
I think I am right in saying that there is at least 
on© other province, the United Provinces. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : In the Central Provinces 
there is a lady member and I understand it is the 
case also in the Punjab. 

8. Mr. Campagnac : So far as the Corporation of 
Rangoon is concerned there is no sex disqualification, 
is there ? — No. 

9. Only three ladies have come fonvard to stand 
for election, one Anglo-Indian and two European. 
One Anglo-Indian lady and one European lady were 
elected and no Burmau lady has come forward ? 
— ^Yes. 

10. The Chairman : It looks as though even if 
the change were made the Legislative Council is not 
in any immediate danger of being Swamped ? — No. 
There is no danger of ousting the men. 

Colonel Lane'Fox : I should think this is purely 
a matter for the Legislative Council to pass a resolu- 
tion. 

The Chainnan : I quite agree vHth you. Colonel 
Lanc-Fox, but I think the decision was deferred for 
consideration by the Statutory Commission. 

11. U Ba Shin : I would address mj’’ question to 
l\Iiss Dantra. Of course, I cannot presume that you 
Imow the customs and traditions of the Burmc.se 
people ? — (Miss Dantra) I know that, in dealing 
\\*ith the Burmese people, the women are just as 
acth'G as men. You see them in business, and also 
in the legal profession since the disqualification of 
women to practise at the Bar was removed. They 
are equally intelligent, if I may say so, and ready to 
take .a .share in the duties of citizenship. 

12. What I mean by tradition is, you Icnow that 
it is a kind of established practice in this land of 
pagodas that man is always regarded as lord and 
master ? — (Ma Tec Tcc Luce) It is not true, and 
you know that wc have cnjo 3 ’cd the same freedom 
as you have enjoyed in our past history and past 
generations. Wc still enjoj’^ the same, you know it 


perfectly well. J think the only reason for denying 
us the right to enter tlie legislature is that we have 
not organised ourselves yet. Wc dislike l>cmg 
denied suffrage b\' our Burmese men. ; wc do not vash 
to fight for it. we \s*ant to be welcomed by you. 

13. Would I be expecting too much if I say that 
your interests would be l>cUcr safeguarded if they 
arc in the hands of men ? — They arc not. Tf you onh- 
giv'c us a chance to work side side with you, you 
will find that wc work veiy well. 

14. Am I to understand tliat it is not a question 
of distrust? — (ilfiss Dantra) Certainly it is not 
a question of distrust. Wc fed that wc liavc our 
contribution to make and want to share the 
responsibility of citizenship. We think that there 
is a definite waste in any society in wlrich the con- 
tribution which wc arc ready to offer is not accepted. 
As we are all individuals wc cannot speak in anj' 
representative capacity, but I think that is our 
main point. We feel that there is something we can 
do by working with men if men will accept us. 
{Ma Tee Tee JLuce) Espcciallj' in reducing crime 
in Burma, 

15. Afr. Rafi : Is it not a fact that a large number 
of women carr^’’ on business in this country ? — Yes. 

IG. They play an important part in the com- 
mercial life of this country- ? — That is so. 

17. U Ba Sht7i : I put this question because you 
said that your cause is being championed my 
Hon’ble friend, Mr. Rafi. Now take the case of 
Afuhammadan ladies who hav'C got the system of 
purdah. If I remember aright we were told by the 
Muhammadan deputation that at anj’’ cost they would 
not give up the old tradition.—- Wc arc not t.alkmg 
about Muhammadans, wc are talldng about the 
Burmese in Burma. 

18. Is it not a fact that Muhammadan ladies in 
this province number over 20,000 ? — (il/iss Dantra) : 
I do not think that null afiect the Legislative Council 
very much. 

10. Mr. Fa/i : Is it not a fact that Burma Moslem 
women do not obser\'c purdah ?— No. they do not. 

20. U Ba Shin : Mrs. Jcejccbhoj*, I think I am 
right in saying that your father is at present a 
member of the Legislative Council ?— (il/r.?. Jecjee~ 
bhoy) Yes. 

21. Have you ever made an attempt to get your 
rights protected through his medium ? — As you 
know, he got into the Council onlj* rcccntlj-, that is 
in last November. 

22. Sir Hari Sirigh Gour : Supposing by a 
fortunate chance you arc made eligible for member- 
ship to the Legislative Council, the experience of 
women in other parts of India has been that they 
have a poor chance of being returned to the Legisla- 
tures through a mixed electorate. One or two 
attempts have been made, but they have failed and 
therefore tlicy arc disheartened. 

The Chairman : Not all. 

23. Sir Hari Sittgh Gour ; T think you have in 
mind Dr. Reddi, sir. She is a nominated mcmlier of 
the Madras Legislative Council. Mrs. Chatopad- 
hyaya, a very' distinguished lady and a very capable 
lady, stood for the Legislative Council, but she was 
defeated. Tlie difficulty is that thej* have to go 
and canvass from door to door .ind cany on the 
work amongst men. I think it is also equally difficult 
for women in Burm-a. In that case do you not tliink 
tliat a certain percentage of scats should be rcscrv’cd 
for women, or that women should be elected by any 
recognised Association ? — Wc want both election and 
nomination. We want the same privileges ns men 
have. 

24. I am tryung to show that you should be given 
the same privileges as men. because in course of time 
perhaps one of you will be appointed a minister, 
which will not be possible if you are only nomin.afeil 
members of the I..egislativc Council. Therefore, in 
order to remove the handicap which stands in the 
way of your getting returned to the Legislative 
Council through the open door in which men and 
women both scramble for a scat in tlic Legislative 
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Council, do vou not think it is ncccssao’ that at 
least for the next two elections, till women have 
gained experience in electioneering, a certain number 
of scats should be reserved for women ?— (A/a Tee 
Tee Luce) It is a ver>* good idea. {Miss T>atttra) 
At present this is only an individual opinion. I do 
not think we can offer any view on this subject 
except as individuals. Once the door is open I want 
to have just the same space to enter through as men 

have. I do not ask that it should be wider for us. If 

we arc to fight (I prefer not to call it fighting, but 
rather working together), we should fight with them 
on their osvn ground ; we want a fair field and no 
favour. As I said, I do not think we can answer 
except as individuals because we represent no body 
of women, Jcejechhoy) There is this point 

to be considered. We cannot compare Eastern 
nations with Western nations, because we are 
handicapped by very many social disadvantages. 
For that purpose we must have nomination as well 
as election. 

25. Dr. Suhratvardy : Do you want separate 
representation for your.selves ? — No. 

20. The Chairman : There arc three possible ways 
(I do not say that I am in favour of them) in which 
the thing might be done apart from the way which 
has been mentioned by the lady who wants to have a 
fair field and no favour. One way is to say that out 
of the total number of members in the councils so 
many places must be filled by women. That is a 
possible way ; I do not say it is a good way. AnoUicr 
way is to say that there should be some seats which 
should be filled by women by nomination. Then 
there is yet another thing that you have to consider 
(I have heard it suggested elsewhere), the idea that 
the women voters should form a separate consti- 
tuency and should themselves elect women to 
represent them. The objection to that as I think 
is vcr%' strong ; it is the objection which was put just 


now that a woman ought to and take up her 
position as a citizen and ought not simply to represent 
one sex as it were in opposition to another sex ; 
she ought to be a citizen and play a general part in 
the advancement of the country^ I do not know 
whether any of these considerations are in your 
mind ? — ^^Ve want both election and nomination. 
Just as a certain number of scats arc reserved for 
men by nomination a proportionate number of sciits 
should be reserved for us. 

27. Mr. Raji : WTiat you mean is that if 3*011 do 
not secure a sufficient number of scats through 
election it should be made up by nomination ? — Yes. 

28. Sir Jiari Singh Gout : Supposing there were 
100 seats in the Legislative Council what percentage 
of seats you think should be reserved for w'omen ?— 
It is verj^ difficult to say that just now. 

The Chairman : I doubt if the Conference will 
itself offer to make such detailed proposals. 

29. Sir Hari Singh Gour : It has been said in the 
local council (and I am putting this question specially 
to the Burmese ladies) tliat the pongyis object to be 
ruled by women. Is it not a fact that in the whole 
history of Buddhism the nuns had a very considerable 
influence over j’our religion exactly in the same way 
as 3 ’our monks ? — {Ma Tee Tee Luce) I do not know 
about the nuns, but w’e have had past queens and 
•women as individuals who have had great influence 
over the country, and we still have it. 

The Chairman : We w'ish to thank you, ladies, 
very much indeed for coming and giving us tliis 
interesting information which we will very carefully 
consider. As has been pointed out by my colleague, 
Colonel Lane-Fox, the matter really is more a matter 
for the Legislative Council to pass a resolution 
than anything else. But at tJie same time it is 
undoubtedly a constitutional question which wdll 
receive our attention equally. Thank you very 
much. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Burma Landowners’ Association. • 


Jt is an undisputed fact that agriculture is the 
mainstay of this Province and the bulk of the popu- 
lation is engaged in agricultural pursuits of some 
kind or other. Of the total occupied ;ircas in Burma 
more than half arc under rice and receipts from land 
rcv'cnuc are proportionately larger than receipts 
from all other sources. Despite this, Landoumers 
in Burma, as a cD.ss, have not been given the 
recognition due to them by the Government ; their 
opinion is not consulted and their advice seldom or 
never accepted. 

To quote a few instances of the disabilities which 
]and-o%vners and other agriculturists suffer : During 
the monsoons crops are frequently destroyed on 
account of floods, but it is understood that lack of 
funds prevented the Government from carr 3 ’’ing out 
protective works. Then again the present depression 
in the Burma rice trade is due in a large measure 
to the imposition of a hea\’ 5 ’’ export duty on rice. 
Mention must also be made of the increase in the 
demand of land revenue and other taxes. This 
Association also feels that the high rate of criminality 
in the Province is due to the existence of shops where 
drinks and drugs are sold and from which Government 
derives revenue. In the opinion of this Association, 
the financial disabilities above mentioned can be 
overcome by the expedient of allocating to Burma 
all revenues obtained from Burma so as to enable 
the Province to pay its own way for improvement 
and development in various directions. 

Another matter which the Association is vciy* 
much concerned about is the need for the preservation 
and improvement of cattle for agricultural purposes. 


It will be years before machinery can be introduced 
for agricultural purposes and to safepuani agriculture 
adequate steps arc needed to clo^e clown slaughter- 
houses. Then again attempts have been made in 
the past by the I-ocal Government to introduce 
legLslation as between the landlords and the tenants, 
and though such attempts did not materialise curing 
to public agitation, it is to the interest of all 
concc?riicd that measures .such as lhe.<e should not 
be initiated by the Government at all. The .Assort* 
ation also views with concern the action of tlie Local 
Government playing the part of landlords, and 
wishes to urge that about Sii acres of waste lands 
be given to each individual agricnlturi.st for 
agricultural purposes conferring the right ofownership 
.after twelve years’ continuous possession. 

The Association therefore begs to request that in 
order to enable the Burma Landoumers to carry 
out the above and similar project-s, to safeguard 
the interests of agriculturists and to assist the 
Government in matters relating to the land and 
allied subjects, at least two members elected by the 
Land-owners be given scabs in the Burma Legislature. 

P'jnally, this Association begs to rcqnc.st th.at 
Burma be immcdiatelj' separated from India and that 
the form of Constitution granted to Burma should be 
iti adtfance of India considering that Burma is a 
country inhabited by one race of people 
professing one religion. Buddhism, and speaking one 
language, Burmese. Moreover, it is the only Province 
in India which has worked the Reforms most 
successfully. 


Sir PO TTTA , Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E., representing the Burma Landowners’ 

Association. 


80. The Chairman : We are vety gla-d to sec you. 
The Conference has received and read the 
memorandum of the Burma Landoumers’ Association 
We all realise that it is an important document 
because agriculture is the mainstay of the province. 
We have many Memoranda which we have carefully 
studied, even though wc do not have a witness about 
each of them ; but we are very glad to have the 
opportunity of hearing you to-day. Do you consider 
that the Iaiido\vners of Burma should have special 
representation in the council ? — Yes ; in order to 
enable us to say what we want to say ■wc require at 
least two members in the Legislative Council. 

31. ^^^lat would be the qualification of the land- 
o\vners who elect them ? — ^We want the Landoumers’ 
Association to elect the members for the Council. 

82. The Landoumers' Association should select 
the members ? — Yes ; the Landon-ners’ Association 
desires to elect its own members for the council. 

33. How many members are there in the Land- 
onmers* Association, and what is the qualification 
of being a member ? — There are about TOO to 800 
members. Everj’ landomier pos.sessing a certain 
amount of land is eligible for a membership, 

34. \Miat is tlic size of the land he should possess ? 
— From 300 acres upwards. 

35. The Chairtna7i : Arc there members of the 
council now who are landowners ? 

U Ba U : There is a large number of them in the 
present council nominated by the Government. 

30. Mr. Raji : If there are any landowmcrs in the 
present council would you still want separate repre- 
sentation for your Association ? — ^Yes. 

37. Do you con.sider that the present landowners 
arc not fitted to voice the sentiments of the general 
body of landomiers of this countiy ? — I do not think 
so. 


38. U Ba U : Arc you ver^' much concerned with 
the agrarian Bill introduced by the Govennnenl ? — 
Yes. 

39. You liavc represented the matter to the local 
Gov’cmment ? — Yes. In times of flood we Jiave 
told tlie Government our needs, but their reply w.as 
that they had no funds. 

40. Sir Arthur Froom : Is the position tliis. that 
the more important and wealthy landowners dislike 
the idea of going through a general election with the 
bother and turmoil of a general election ? — Ves, it 
is so. 

41. ' Sir Hari Singh Gottr : When was the I-and- 
owners’ Association formed ? — Two months before 
the .arrival of this Commission. 

42. Have you got any rules ? — The rules arc 
being prepared. 

43. The Association has not yet been fully 
formed ? — ^The Association has been formed and it 
only requires to be registered. 

4-}-. Would you give the same privilege that you 
want for your Association to the p.aycrs of income- 
tax. that is, special representation in the council ? — 
Wc are not concerned with income-tax payens. 

45, Have you got any landouners in the present 
council ? — I have not paid attention to it. 

4G. Supposing you have landouncrs in the council, 
would you still press for separate representation ? — 
We still require to Iiavc two representatives from our 
Association, because the landomicrs who arc now 
members of tlic council may not represent us fully. 

47. The Chairmayi : I understand that in the first 
council there were three members who were land- 
owners ; in the second council there were eight 
members who were landouncrs, and 1 have got a list 
here of the members of the new council, and I am told 
that eleven of them arc landowners and there is one 
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nominated member, U Myint ? — He has not got 

inucfi land ; he is a friend of mine. 

4fi. The Chairman : All the members of the 
Conference vcr>' much appreciate your kindne.ss in 
coming here to tell us your views wliich we sliall 
very' carefully consider. 

The ; I wish to say one thing more. On 

two occasions Government tried to introduce 
legislation as between landlord and tenant. I only 
hope that in future such legislation would not be 
introduced by the Government. We also want 
Government not to increase the revenue as it has 
done in the past every’ five or six years. WTiencver 


we had approached the Government in the past 
with a request for improvement in agriculture 
we were faced with the reply that the Government 
liad no funds. That is due to tlie fact that a 
large sum of money has to be sent away to 
India. We hope tliat tlic money from Burma will 
be spent in Burma alone. The price of rice in Burma 
has fallen due mainly to the export duty. We ivant 
this export duty to be removed. In Burma we are 
of one race and one religion. Buddhism. In India 
there are different races. We therefore ■wish Burma 
to be separated from India, and Burma should get a 
constitution better than that of India. 
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Memorandum submitted by the Shan Sawbwas. 


Under Burmese rule the Sawbu-as of the Shan, 
but not the minor Shan chiefs, ranked as ICin^s in 
subordinate alliance to the Burmese King (or 
Emperor), and this fact is admitted not only by 
sur\'iving scholars of the Mandalay Palace, like the 
Wetmasut Wundaukmin and His Holiness the 
Thathanabaing, but also by English authorities — 
thus Jkir. C. E. Harvey, I.C.S., at page 270 of his 
" History of Burma ” writes of an episode dated 
1785 that " Shan chiefs, being royalty, took orders 
from the Crown alone." They alone could use 
white Umbrellas, wear Crowns, sit on Thrones, and 
dwell in Palaces ; they took precedence of all 
Ministers and if in wartime they led their levies in 
l>erson, they could not be given orders by the Bur- 
mese Commander-in-Chief unless he were a prince 
of the blood. 

2. During the annexation of Upper Burma in 
1886, in the first negotiations with the Sawbwas, 
the British were inclined to treat tJiem as sovereigns ; 
thus, in the Memorandum of a Conference between 
the Sawbwa of Hsipaw, tlic Chief Commissioner of 
Burma and the Chief Secretary, 4th February, 1887 
(attached), the Chief Commissioner accepted the 
Sawbwa's contentions that he should be a king in 
subordinate alliance to the Queen Empress, and 
that a treaty should be made beriveen him and the 
British Government. 

3. Finally, other counsels prevailed, the Shan 
States were incorporated -in British India, and the 
Sa%Ybwas became British subjects. At this time of 
da 3 '' it is no longer practicable for us to contest this 
decision, and although wc regret it we are proud 
to be even humble subjects of His Alost Gracious 
Majesty the King-Emperor. But the ^lontagu- 
Chelmsford Report, Section 310, refers to us under 
the head " Native States." In the eyes of ourpeople 
we are still kings and they look to us to preserve 
all that they hold dear from the past, nor can wc 
fxilfil this duty if we are treated as mere salaried 
officials. 

4. In mediaeval times we overran and gave kings 
to Burma, and though, after the conquests of the 
great Burmese King. Hanthawaddy Hsinbj’-umyashin, 
in 1500, positions were reversed, and the king of 
Burma became our overlord, we were never ruled 
by the Burmese people. 

5. Therefore we were excluded from tiie Reform 
Scheme in 1022. But, although we are not aware 
that our affairs have ever been laid before the 
Legislative Council of Burma, we have reason to 
believe that they have at times been dealt nith by 
the Burmese Ministers and the Home Member. 

G. While recognising the good qualities of officers 
of the surrounding races, of officers of mixed blood, 
and of promoted subordinates, wc prefer Englishmen. 

7. The constitution of the Federated Shan States, 
framed in 1922, was complete before wc were formally 
consulted and we had to assent to it in a single 
meeting with Sir Reginald Craddock at Taunggyi. 
Nevertheless wc gratefully accept it as a good con- 
stitution provided it is worked in the right spirit. 
But it cannot be worked in the right spirit 
unless it is interpreted by officers who know our 
customs. Officers who, before coming to us, have 
spent a lifetime under regular administration in 
Burma, come to us with preconceived ideas and it 
is difficult for them to appreciate our sj'stem. which 
is entirely difterent. Consequently in recent years 
instructions have issued which make our position 
difficult in the ej’cs of our people, and such 
instructions could not have been issued by officers 
well acquainted with our ways. 

8. The Cu.stomar^' Law is especially difficult. 
Under our sanads we are required to rule " according 
to the custom of the country”" and section 11 (2) 
of the Burma Law Act declares that " the law to be 
administered in a Shan State shall be the customary 
law of the State in so far as that law is in accordance 
with justice, equity', and good conscience, and in so 


far as the punishment which may be awartled there- 
under, or the practices which arc permitted therein’, 
are in conformitj' n-ith the spirit of the law in force 
in the rest of British India. " Now under the 
Customarj* Law we have for countless centuries 
wielded, powers of life and death, and under Britisli 
rule wc have alwaj’s done so, our sentences being 
subject to revision by the Superintendent. The 
Customary Law, however, cloe.s not apply to British 
Indian Subjects who arc not nati^'c.s of the Shan 
States, and in order to trj' these for major offences 
we were made Additional Sc.ssions Judges. But for 
every one homicide wc try* as Additional Sessions 
Judges, we try' ten as Sawbwas under the Customary’ 
Law. Yet before the Simon Commission on the 
31st of January’, a witness, apparently’ Mr. Anderson, 
who was for a year our Commissioner, wlicn asked 
whether Sawbwas have power of life tand death, is 
reported as answering " The Sawbwci sat as Session 
Judge and an appeal lay’ to the Government of 
Burma." So ingrained in Englishmen living under 
regular administration is the idea that cvcry’thing is 
done under their own law, that the witness saw things 
the wrong way round, not realising that our power 
is primarily»^ the ancient Customary’* Law, which 
existed long before y'our codes and is still in force, 
and we were made English Judges only’^ for a second- 
ary purpose as an afterthought. 

9. The \ritnes.s also spoke as if legislation was 
effected by' the Local Government under the Burma 
Laws Act applying Indian and Burmese enactments 
to the Shan States, the Sawbwjis forming a purely' 
Advisory' Council and having no legislative power 
whatever. This is true only as far as it goes. None 
of us indeed have power to legislate outside bis o%vn 
State, but under the Customary Law of each State, 
which has been guaranteed to us by the British 
Government, we have, each in his own State, what is 
notliing less than legislative power, for custom has 
ncv'cr been stationary’, in every age it has changed to 
meet the changing limes, and it was the Chief, 
acting as the mouthpiece of his people, who declared 
the change. It is a limited power, for what wc 
promulgate must not be contrary to the spirit of 
British Indian Law, and wo are subject to the 
guidance of a Superintendent, who sees that this 
condition is observed ; but it is none-the-lcss legisla- 
tive power. AH past Superintendents in succession 
have recognised this fact, and they' actually.’ used 
to use the word "legislation" in approving the 
orders wc issued. 

10. The Customary’ Law is superior to British 
Indian Law in that it is suited to our people who 
evolved it. It preser\'cs the social system and the 
Buddhist Church : in Burma tlicrc fs no king and 
consequently’ there is no authority’ witlj power to 
discipline the clergy’, and so religion has become 
disorderly, but with us Shans each Sawbwa is Head 
of the Church in his State and unfrocks them, so 
that morality is maintained. The Cvistomary T-^w 
prescrv'cs local initiative as any’thing can be done till 
it is forbidden by a Superintendent. British Indian 
Law destroys local initiative, as nothing can be done 
until an Act has been passed to cover it. 

11. Wc therefore wish respectfully’ to protc.st 
against the recent tendency’ to belittle the Customary 
Law as antiquated and obsolete, and to deny us all 
legislative power, nor can we accept the statement 
at page 2 of the official report on the Federated Shan 
States for the year 1923-24, that the Customary’ 
Law IS "the mere will or whim of the Cliicf." A 
Chief who acted according to his mere will or whim was 
no true Chief, he was despised by liis brotlicr Chiefs 
and bis people rose against him. The Customary’ Law 
\\'*as something far greater than his individual will — 
it was the good custom of old times, modified by’ the 
wise elders to suit tlic present, and tbe part of Chief, 
acting on the advice of his Ministers, was only to 
promulgate and enforce it. 

12. Again, high English officials often complain 
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that the Customan’ Law is imwxitten and has never 
been codified. Mas the Common Law of England 
ever }>een codified 7 Customs change and can not be 
fixed in a code. The 1921 Census of India. Imperial 
Tables X and XI 11, pages lJU and 202, of Burma 
volume X part II, shows that the Federated Shan 
States contain some thirty* different races speaking 
some tiiirty languages, and most of them can neither 
read nor write. Yet each has its own Customarj’ Law 
v.’cll understood b}' the people themselves. Cnstom- 
arj’ Liiws are strange to newcomers, and take long 
tolcam; many of us Chiefs, even, know no English 
and arc slow to answer when questioned by high 
olTicials. and that is why we pray that our English 
officers may be sent to us young and spend their 
whole lives among iis. 

13. Our present discontents are partly due to tlie 
changes imposed on us by new officers who do not 
know our ways, whereas Sir George Scott and Mr. 
G. C. B. Stirling, C.LE., each serv'ed a lifetime among 
us. and Mr. H. A. Thornton, C.I.E.. spent 15 years 
in the Xorthem Shan States alone. 

l*t. In conclusion, we pray that His ^lajesly may 
be graciously pleased to rule : 

(1) that our status as Hereditary Ruling Princes, 

although British Subjects, be confirmed. 

(2) that the validity of the Customary I^aw of 

each State be confirmed, together witli the 
power of a chief, always of course, under 
guidance, to change it, provided that such 
change is not contrary to the spirit of 
British Indian Law, 

(3) that we may never be put under Burmans or 

Indians, or be subjected to any Reform 
Government, bxit that we shall always be 
directly under the English Head of the 
Province without any Asiatic intermediaries. 

(4) that the English officers in charge of us shall 

always be English gentlemen from England 
who, after a few years training in Burmah 


shall be sent at an early age to spend their 
lives among us, as senior officers who have 
already spent tlie greater part of their 
serv'ice in Burma cannot understand our 
r..aws and Customs. 

(5) that our political relations with the Head of 
the Province should be through the medium 
of the two Superintendents, as it used to be 
in pre-Federation days, and their Assistants 
should be as few as possible and only in the 
capacity of advisers. 

Annexure a. 

Short Note on the ^Iemorandum. 

It has been the declared policy of Government to 
preserve the traditions and customs and to maintain 
the dignity of the Chiefs, and also to conserve the 
special powers, rights and privileges which they have 
enjoyed in the past. 

His Excellency the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, in his 
speech in reply to an address from the Shan Com- 
munity said that the British Government was fully 
determined to respect the independence of the Chiefs, 
to abstain from all interference with their internal 
affairs and to maintain the friendly 'relations which 
existed between them and the late Burmese Govern- 
ment. 

The Chiefs appreciate the efforts of the British 
Government to carry out the policy as above in- 
dicated. In loyalty they are second to none and 
have every desire to co-operate \Wth the Government 
in their endeavours. 

They wash, however, to point out that the present 
institution and scheme of Government places them in 
a very subordinate position in the eyes of their 
subjects and their independence curtailed as every 
action of theirs which is prompted for the good of 
their people is liable to be vetoed by Government. 


Summary o£ views expressed by the Deputation of Sawbwas from the Shan 

States. 


Present : — 

Saw ON KYA, Sawbwa of Hslpaw (Spokesman). 

Saw KIN MAUNG. 

Saw SHWE THAIK. 

Hklen PAN SING. 

Saw MYA. 

1. The Chairman explained that Mr. Thornton 
had given many Members of the Conference present 
a good deal of information about the Shan States. 

2. Saw On Kya, first correcting the evidence of 
Mr. .Anderson (printed in Vol XV) explained 
that the Sawbwas as honorary sessions judges 
liave power of life and death when adminis- 
tering ciistomar\’ law among their own people, 
subject to a first appeal to the Superintendent 
and a second to the Commissioner, but when the 
accused person is not a subject of the Sawbwas. c.g. 
a British Indian, the procedure of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code is follo%vcd, and there is an appeal to 
the Governor as the High Court. The ver^-’ small 
Chiefs are not honorary sessions judges, but mcreK’ 
tzy petty cases. Murders are rare in the Shan 
States. The last return for tlie States is for 192.3-24 
and gives only offences reported without attcmptinc 
to distinguish true cases. In that year the number 
of oficnccs dc.alt with by the Federated Shan Police 
(Government Police) -vv-as 072 in the Northern and 


1,027 in the Southern Shan States. The total dealt 
with by the State Police was 500 and 807 respec- 
tively, a grand total of 8,102 offences in a population 
of 1,500,000, which is not large. Violent crimes " 
which include murders, dacoitics, etc., are 072. 
There arc Magistrates in the States on pay of from 
Rsl25 to RsCOO. 

3. The Chairman recapitulated Mr. Anderson's 
evidence to the effect that any law of Upper Burma 
can be extended to the Shan States by order of the 
Governor, with the approval of the Governor-General 
in Council, and that though the Shan States Council 
has no legislative power, the Sawbw'as arc summoned 
and take part in discussions. Saw On Kya agreed 
that the position is that inside his own State a 
Sawbwa may declare what the customary law is 
and docs so after consulting the Ministers and 
headmen ; and that such law changes as it had in 
Baluchistan where a large jirga had recently changed 
tlie system by which it had been sufficient for a 
husband to declare his wife unfaithful to prove her 
unchastitj’. The Saw’bwas have jurisdiction in 
matrimonial disputes, which are settled on a money 
basis ; the Chief of each State lays do^vn the cus- 
tomary law relating to tenants and cultivation for 
his own State. 

4. The Federated Police arc restricted to tlie 
railway line and the mining centre of Nongto. The 
State Police are organised under a Superintendent 
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and I^Iinister and police tlie whole interior. The 
villages tare formed into circles, and there are both 
circle headmen and village headmen. Tlicre are 
four constituent States in Hsipaw. They are 
consulted as well as the headmen on matters of 
importance. 

5. At present there is one Commissioner who is the 
High Court in the Northern States and Superintendent 
and Political Officer in the Southern States, and three 
Assistant Superintendents. The Sawbwas wTint 
“British Officers, but fewer and better than at present. 
(This in answer to Lord Burnham’s question whether 
they did not ask for the same sort of personnel as 
at present). The old arrangement of having separate 
Superintendent.s for the Northern and Southern 
States and no Assistant Superintendents was better. 
The Assistant Superintendents are too apt to inter- 
fere. The Superintendents should be posted young 
to the States and remain there, as men posted from 
Burma want to follow the codes. 

G. The constitution of the Federated States can 
be found in the Shan States “Manual. The general 
wish of the States was to remain outside the juris- 
diction of the Legislative Council. The States should 
be consulted before any law of Upper Burma is 
applied to them. The Council at present meets 
once a year at Taungg^’i for a week or ten days ; 
18 to 20 Chiefs and 3 British officials being invited 
to it, the Commissioner presiding. At present the 
Sawbwas attend merely in an ad\nsor>' capacity, 
which is unsatisfactory to them. They may say they 
want a school, and the Commissioner says tlicn 
there are no funds for it. 

7. As to finance, the Federation gels OA lakhs 
a year from Burma. The money was allocated to 
the States when the Federation was formed without 
consulting the States, and tlie States could quite 


well do wiUiout it. It would not be required if the 
Government of Burma did not insist on placing in 
tJic States an unnecessary number of officials. 

8. The States pay up to 50 per cent, of their 
revenue to the Federation, the poorer States pa\nng 
a smaller proportion than 50 per cent. The Federa- 
tion pays 5 per cent, of its whole revenues, or 2 per 
cent, of the mineral ro\*alties, whichever is greater, 
to the Burma Government. The four main sources 
of the Federation’s revenue are in order: 

1. Contributions from constituent States. 

2. Forest. 

G. Burma contribution. 

4. Mines and minerals (aUnost the Nvholc from 
one mine in 1023-24). 

The smallest State has a revcntie of Rsl .S48 a 
year. The Chief's allowance is shown in the budget. 
The maximum has been fixed at 25 per cent, for the 
Southern and 15 per cent, for the Northern States, 
but no Chief gets a.s much as this. I'hc actual.s 
vary from 3ts8,000 to Rsll-t a month. 

D. Under customaiy* law the eldest son succeeds a 
Chief, if fit and suitable. In some cases the Governor- 
General and in some the Governor has to approve the 
succession. The people arc contented u*ith the 
rule of the Chiefs. 

10. The Federation is on trial for ten years, and is 
due for rc\'ision in 1032, and the Chiefs are forming 
a committee to inquire into reform. 

The Federation controls education, public licalth 
and police. There is a school for Shan States Chiefs, 
and Rs.G7,000 were spent on it in H)2:i-24. The total 
outlay on education in that year was Rs3,55,000, or 
over 0 per cent, of the total e-xpcndilure, a very 
good percentage. 
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(This :Mcmoranduni has been prepared b5* the 
Council of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, Burma, and by the Council of tlie 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Federation, 
Burma, and approved at a general meeting of the 
Community', convened by C. H. Campagnac, Esq., 
M.L.C. (Burma), elected by the Anglo-Indian 
constituency.) 

Tun Community on whose behaue the 
Memorandum is submitted. 

The term Anglo-Indian is ambiguous, as it has 
been used s>monymousl3^ with the word *' Eurasian ** 
to denote a person of mixed European and Indian 
(or Burmese) descent, and also, looselj'. to designate 
a person of pure European birtli who, through the 
exigencies of his business, professional or official, 
occupation, is obliged to spend most of the active 
years of his life in India or Burma. Still further 
complications are introduced into the connotation of 
the term Anglo-Indian by reason of certain restricted 
but officially recognised senses in which the word is 
employed in tlic Criminal Procedure Code and for 
electoral purposes. Together witli the loose, popular 
meaning of the term \vc may ignore all political and 
legal implications that the word Anglo-Indian may 
conr'ey. For the purpose of tliis hlemorandum the 
broadest use of the term, which is ethnological, 
will suffice, and by an Anglo-Indian will be meant 
any person of mixed European and Indian (or 
Burmese) descent wltother of legitimate parentage or 
not and whetlier the European strain bo derived from 
the paternal or tlic maternal side. Inseparably 
associated with the Anglo-Indian cause is that of 
the Domiciled Europeans many of \vhom, though of 
undiluted European descent, have never been west of 
Suez, and in voicing the claims of the Anglo-Indian 
Community it is always to be understood that the 
Domiciled Europeans are deemed to be an integral 
part of it. 

Though comparatively small in numbers, the 
Anglo-Indian Conimunit^" is now a factor to be 
reckoned with and each census shows increase in 
numerical strength. It is true (indeed it is inevitable) 
with a race the members of which are of mixed Eastern 
and W estem descent in infinitely varj’ing proportions 
that those at the European end of the graduated 
scale should tend to merge into and be absorbed 
beyond all trace by the dominant white race from 
which no distinguishable line separates them. Tliis 
is especially so in these days of increased facilities 
for travel and communication when so many Anglo- 
Indian children of the more fortunate classes receive 
their whole school and university training in England. 
It is not equally true that those at the Indian end 
of the scale tend to be assimilated in like manner 
b3' races of pure Indian nurture. In accounting for 
this, wc touch on the vital point upon which rc.sts the 
strongest claims of Community to recognition as an 
independent body, namely, that Anglo-Indians, if we 
ignore such accidentals, which are of no psychological 
or political value, as slight dificrenccs in tlie pigmenta- 
tion of the skin and a certain provincialism of accent 
from which after all even the various Counties of 
England are not exempt, arc a wholly W'estem race 
in all tliat goes to constitute the ethos of a people, 
that is, in religion, speech, customs, ethical and 
aesthetic ideals, and mode of life, dress, habitation 
and deportment. Tliough there are gradations in 
colour amongst Anglo-Indians, yet from the darkest 
to the fairest tliey arc one with those of pure British 
culture in tlicir outlook on life, the literature on which 
their minds arc fed, tlie sports in which they indulge 
and in the British traditions of which thc3* are proud 
and which thc\' ever strive to maintain. To whatever 
categor3’ an Anglo-Indian ina\‘ belong in an ethno- 
logical classificivtion, he is p.‘i3'cliologic;iIl3' speaking a 
wiiitc man— not ncari3* so, but entirely so, and in 
face of a paradox this is tnie no matter to what 
degree he may be coloured. 


Apart from the above-indicated solidarity which 
characteri.ses the Community, a claim for special 
recognition and representation is advanced on the 
grounds that unlike all other communities whose 
permanent domicile is India, the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity is entirel3' literate, and it has no depressed 
lower classes which form so conspicuous a part of all 
the indigenous races. As small and severely liandi- 
capped as tlie Community is, its members are 
engaged in a surprising variety of skilled occupations 
and trades throughout the country. A large pro- 
portion of the Government appointments in such 
services as the Judicial, the Telegraph, the Police, 
Customs and Excise are held by Anglo-Indians. 
The Anglo-Indian employees are the mainstay of tlie 
Raihva^^. In the large business firms and banks, 
the responsible clerical staff is usually Anglo-Indian. 
And to come to activities in more responsible fields, 
we find Anglo-Indians holding important administra- 
tive posts and satisfactorily filling the position of 
Heads of Departments, proving to be efficient 
barristers, doctors and engineers, and where so fortun- 
ately placed as to be given the necessary start, 
building up great business in the industrial world. 

The Franchise. 

We arc of opinion that the basis of the present 
franchise is far too wide for a country in which a 
democratic form of Government has only been in 
existence for a few years. We think that no person 
should be entitled to a vote unless he is literate in his 
owTi mother tongue and either bom in Burma or has 
at any period been continuously resident in Bunna 
for a term of not less than five years. An exception 
to the residential qualification which we have 
advocated should be made in the case of Government 
or quasi-Govemment servants, who are liable to be 
transferred from one Province to another. TJiis 
rule would not in any way affect elections of the 
Anglo-Indian constituency, but in view of the fact 
that Anglo-Indians are entitled to stand as candidates 
for general constituencies it is a matter of some 
interest to the Community. 

In Burma there is a large floating population of 
Indian labourers who come to Burma seasonally as 
reapers and as labourers in Mills and Factories. This 
section of the Indian population is for tlie most part 
illiterate and has no political or other interest in 
Burma. These people vote as ordered by their 
" Maistries,’* i.c., their supervisors, who have taken 
a contract for supplying labour. 

Their votes can be obtained by the highest bidder, 
and obviously there must be a number of cases of 
impersonation which it is difficult or impossible to 
detect as the only persons who can identify sucli 
voters are the Maistries. Wc believe tliat if the 
franchise was narrowed in the way which w'c have 
suggested, it would result in eliminating these votes. 

ItEPRESENTATION ON THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE 

Council. 

In view of the fact tliat the Community is entirely 
literate and in view of the important part played by 
the Communit3'^ in the life of the Province, we would 
urge that, at least four scats be reserved for the 
Community in the local legislative Council. 

There should be two seats for Rangoon, and one 
each for X.owcr Burma and Upper Burma. It is 
liardly possible for one member to keep in touch with 
the needs of the community throughout tlie w’hole 
Province or to keep in touch with the whole of tlie 
electorate. 

In view of the important part played by women 
in the life of this Province, we would urge that 
women be allowed to stand as candidates for the 
Legislative Council. 

Central Representation. 

Wc would urge tliat so Jong as Burma remains a 
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Province of India, the Anglo-Indian Communitv’’ in 
the Province should be allowed to elect a repre- 
sentative to the I-cgislativc Assembly. At present 
there is only one nominated representative of the 
Community to represent the whole of India and 
Burma. In the event of the Community in Burma 
deciding to urge for the separation of Burma from 
India we can conceive that it might be difficult for a 
member residing in India to support their claims as 
Anglo-Indians domiciled in India might be opposed 
to it. We cite this as an example to show the 
necessity of the Community in Burma being allowed 
to have its own representative on the Assembly. 

Bepresentation on Local Self-Governing 
Bodies. 

At the present time, the Community is not given 
any separate representation on the Corporation of 
Rangoon. It has to take its chance in a combined 
electorate of Europeans, Jews, Armenians, and 
Parsis. In view of the important part played by 
members of the Community on the old Alunicipal 
Committee, and on the Corporation of Rangoon, we 
feel that in addition to the present representation at 
least one scat should be reserved on the Corporation 
for the Community, to be filled either by election or 
nomination. We would further urge that repre- 
sentation should be secured to the Community on the 
Committees of the Rangoon Development Trust, the 
University Council, Burma Railways AdAisory 
Board, Port Commissioners, and any other local 
bodies which may hereafter be formed. Similarly, 
representation should be secured to the Community 
on the JIunicipal Committees of Moulmein, Bassein, 
hlandalay, Akyab, Tavoy and Insein. 

hllNISTERS. 

We arc of opinion that it is not possible for two 
Ministers to supervise effectively and direct the 
policy of Transferred Subjects. We would, there- 
fore urge that provision should be made in the 
Constitution for the appointment of at least four 
Ministers to be in charge of the folloN\ing portfolios : — 

(1) Minister responsible for Education, Com- 

merce and Industries ; 

(2) hlinister responsible for Forests and 

Communications ; 

(3) Minister responsible for Public Health ; 

(I) Minister respon.sible for Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Excise. 

We would urge that out of the four ministers 
appointed, one of them should be elected to be the 
Minister-in-Chief by the elected members of the 
Legislative Council. This would ensure the joint 
responsibility of the Ministers which we consider 
to be essential for the good government of the 
country. 

Executive and Judiciary. 

We think that the time has come when the 
Executive and Judicial services should be separated. 
It is absolutely essential if the integrity of the 
Empire is to be maintained that the people of the 
countiy’^ should have absolute confidence in the 
impartiality of Judicial Officers. It is impossible 
for them to have this confidence when the same 
officer is called upon to discharge both- judicial and 
executive duties. We think that all J udicial appoint- 
ments in the Province should be made by the Head of 
the Judiciaiy and that the executive .should not have 
any voice in the making of such appointments. 
Furtlier, we are of opinion that the Chief Justice and 
the Judges of the High Court should be appointed 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
consultation with the Judges of the High Court. 

Immigration Act. 

Wc consider that an Immigration Act should be 
passed prohibiting undesirable aliens from entering 


the Province. We would draw attention to the 
fact that there has been a large invasion of Chinese 
undesirables into the Province. A large percentage 
of Chinamen coining to Burma cam their livelihood 
by smuggling and keeping gaming houses and opium, 
cocaine and morphia dens. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the presence of these foreigners in Burma 
has had and is liaving a verv' pernicious effect on the 
people of the country'. 

Sep.^ration from India. 

Wc are of opinion that Burma would be better 
off and have a greater opportunity of developing 
her resources if the Province was separated from 
India. For this reason, wc would urge that a 
Committee of Enquir^*^ be immediately appointed to 
enquire and report on the financial relations between 
India and Burma with a v'iew to bringing about 
separation at an early date. 

Education. 

Wc attach the veiy' greatest importance to this 
subject. We arc of opinion that the wliolc system 
of education in English Schools should be overhauled 
and brought up to date. With the opening of the 
University and tlic large number of Burmese and 
Indian students who are graduating every year, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the Community 
to find suitable avenues of employment. 

The great majority of the members of the Com- 
munity are too poor to be able to provide their 
children with a University Education. It is for this 
reason in the past the majority of the Community 
had to be content to find employment in Government 
Offices and in the Railway and Telegraph Depart- 
ments. Formerly a lad who had passed his Middle 
School found no difficulty in obtaining employment. 
Now, however, it is almost impossible for a lad to 
obtain any kind of employment, unless he has 
passed the High School Final Examination, and 
even then he can only generally secure employment 
in a very limited sphere. Under these circumstances, 
it is obvious that the Community must seek for other 
channels of employment, but unfortunately the 
present education imparted in the English Schools 
is not calculated to fit them for cmplojTnent except 
in the capacity of clerks. 

Tlic only subjects taught in these schools arc 
English, Mathematics, History, Geography and one 
second language. There is hardly any opportunity 
for pupils to study subjects such as Physics, 
Chemistry, and other Sciences, Civics, Economics 
and Political Economy. 

Wc would, therefore, respectfully request that 
this Commission do recommend to Parliament to 
appoint an Expert Educationalist from England to 
inquire into the present system of English Education 
in this Province, and to make recommendations 
which will be binding on tlic Government of Burma 
for the improvement of Education in English Schools 
on the most modern lines and to introduce com- 
mercial education into these schools. 

Should Education in Burma nn made a 
Reserved Subjf.ct. 

This question has caused us considerable anxiety. 
We have discussed the matter very tlioroiiglily, 
and we luive had the advantage of the advice of 
tlircc Educational c.xpcrts in the Prov-incc. In 
answering this question, it is necessary for us to try 
and forecast the future. We have had to consider 
whctlier tlrcrc is any likelihood of the grants-in-aid 
of English Scliools being cut in tlic local I..egjslative 
Council during the coming decade. The experts 
whom wc have consulted liavc expres.sed the opinion 
that there is no likelihood of there being any reduction 
in gmnts during the next ten years. W'e pre.suinc 
that tliey have based their opinions on the fact 
tliat during the five and a half years tlic I^cforms 
have been in existence in Burma, no attempt has Iwcn 
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made to cut the grants in the local Legislative 
Council. 

On the whole, we are of opinion that we are not m 
a position, having regard to the advice given to us. 
as well as to the fact that there has been no reduction 
in the grants to English Schools in Burma, to urge 
that English education should be made a Provincial 
Reserved Subject. 

At the same time, we feel it our bounden duty to 
urge that the Constitution should pro\’ide some 
safeguards for the Community and that in the event 
of any attempt being made to reduce the grants or 
to abolish these schools that the Governor of the 
Province should be empowered to restore the grant 
out of Provincial revenues, or that the money be 
provided out of either Central or Imperial revenues. 

We claim that the British nation which was 
directly responsible for bringing this Community 
into existence is morally bound to see that these 
schools are maintained to enable the Community 
to preserve its racial culture and religious beliefs, 
and to live up to the traditions of its forefathers. 
The Community must in justice be enabled to 
receive an education which will enable its members 
to fit themselves for employment in tlic Province 
of their domicile or birth, and we submit tliat it 
would be a great blot on British administration if 
this Community was allowed to be submerged by the 
torrent of Reforms which threaten to sweep over the 
country. 

Should English Education be made a 
Central Reserved Subject ? 

We are aware that a Conference in Calcutta has 
passed a resolution that the Community in India 
should ask that English Education be made a Central 
Resen-^ed Subject. In view of the fact that 
substantial reductions have been made by all the 
Provincial Councils of India in grants to English 
Schools, we are not surprised that the Community 
in India sliould desire that English Education be 
made a Central Reserved Subject, 

In Burma, however, the position is different, and 
tJierc has been no cutting down of grants to English 
Schools. Even, however, hud there been any 
reduction in tlie grants, we would have urged that 
Education be made a Provincial Reserved Subject 
ratlier than a Central Resers^ed Subject. The 
Gov'crnment of India has in the pa.st regarded Burma 
as a sort of backwater of Empire and has persistently 
overlooked and neglected the claims made from time 
to time by the Government of Burma. We feel that 
if English Education in Burma w’as made a Central 
Reserv’cd Subject, there w'ould be grave danger of 
the needs of the Community in this Province being 
overlooked. Further, conditions in Burma arc 
entirely different from India. In Burma we have a 
ro.sidcntial and up-to-date university and tiie standard 
of education required for admission to the University 
is higher than tliat required for entrance to Indian 
Universities. Wc arc advised that if the Indian 
standard of Education in English Schools was intro- 
duced into Burma, a pupil after leaving school 
would have to study for one or two years before he 
could qualify for adinis.sion to the University of 
Rangoon. Under these circiimstances, so far as 
Burma is concerned, wc are definitely against English 
Education being made a Central Reserved Subject. 

Tni: Ermcr or the Removal of the 10 i*kr cent. 

Restriction or Non-Europea.n Children to 
English Schools, 

Before the introduction of the Reforms, tlic 
Managers of English Schools were prohibited from 
admitting more than 10 per cent, of Non-European 
children into these schools. Since the introduction 
of the Reforms, this 10 per cent, restriction has been 
al>olLshed, and now it is left to the discretion of the 
Principals of the Schools to admit any numlxjr of 
Xnn-ICuropean children, provided they are satisfied 


that such children have a sufficient knowledge of 
English to be able to follow the school curriculum. 

The result of the removal of the 10 per cent, 
restriction has been to increase the percentage of 
Non-European children in English Schools to about 
00 per cent. According to the last quinquennial 
report, it appears that the result of admitting such a 
large percentage of Non-European children into 
schools has been to lower the standard of education, 
as children whose mother tongue is English have to 
be kept back owing to the inability of the Non- 
European children to follow the courses of instruction. 

We feel that if the percentage of Non-European 
children in English Schools is not restricted, there 
is very grave danger of tlie character of these schools 
being entirely changed, and that the schools will 
cease to be attractive or useful cither to English 
or Asiatic pupils. The reason why the parents 
of Non-European children desire to send their 
children to English Schools is because they wish 
them to obtain a thorough grounding in English 
and to learn the English modes of life and customs. 

There is also the religious aspect to be considered, 
and most parents feci concerned that their children 
may be prejudicially influenced by coming into 
contact with a large number of children of other 
religions. 

Inspectors of English Schools. 

Another feature which has contributed towards 
tlie lowering of the standard of European education 
has been the abolition of the Inspectorship of English 
Schools. We believe that this is the only Province 
in which there is no special Inspector for English 
Schools. The post w'as abolished against the advice 
of the Education Department of this Province. We 
would urge as strongly as we can that this post 
should be recreated immediately. In fact we feel 
that in Burma two special Inspectors should be 
appointed for the inspection and guidance of English 
Schools. 

Anglo-Indian Teachers. 

There has always been a great demand for Anglo- 
Indian teachers, both men and women in English 
and Anglo-Vernacular Schools. The last Quin- 
quennial Report points out that it is veiy'' difficult 
at the present time to secure men teachers for these 
schools. The reason is obvious. Men with 
University Degrees find it more advantageous to 
obtain employment in the various Civil Services 
w'here the scale of pay and chances of promotion 
are much greater than in the Education Depart- 
ment. Wc would, therefore, urge the necessity of 
increasing the pay and prospects of teachers in 
English and Anglo-Vernacular Schools, and that 
pressure be brought on aided schools to similarly 
raise the pay of teachers in their schools. We do 
not tliink it possible for aided schools to increase the 
present pay, unless there is a proportionate increase 
in the grants given by Government. 

Further, we think encouragement should he given 
to Anglo-Indian teachers by re.serv’ing a certain 
percentage of posts for them in the superior service 
and also by appointing them to Inspectors and In- 
spectresses of schools. Wc would also point out that 
it is impossible for a teacher who does not hold an 
English Diploma in teaching to be appointed as a 
Headmaster of a School. We know of an instance in 
which a teacher w'ho had officiated in a Government 
scliool for a number of years as Headmistress was 
informed when she applied to be appointed per- 
manently to the post, that owing to the fact that she 
did not possess an English Diploma she was not 
clegible for confirmation. 

Burmese a Vernacular Subject. 

We wish to draw attention to the fact that since 
the introduction of the Reforms, Burmese has been 
made a compulsory subject in European Schools. 
While we admit that it is desirable that Anglo- 
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Indians in tixis Province should have a knowledge of 
the Vernacular, we are of opinion that the standard 
of Bumicse wliich has been prescribed in these schools 
is so high as to make it extremely difficult for Anglo- 
Indian lads to pass the examination. All that should 
be required is that an Anglo-Indian lad should have 
a colloquial knowledge of the Burmc.se language, as 
there are no Burmese Text Books in scientific or 
literary subjects. In the English High School. 

1027, there were 14 failures out of <10 in the 
High School Final. Out of 14, 1.0 were Anglo-Indians 
who failed in the Vernacular paper. Further, we 
would urge that Burmese should be taught from the 
first standard, and not, as is at present, the case 
only from the fourth standard. 

Primary Education for Children of the 

Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Community 

. should be made . Free and Compulsory. 

We would urge that Primary Education should be 
made compulsory' and free, and in doing so wc would 
draw attention to the fact that Burmese Legislators 
have urged that Primary' Education in Vernacular 
Schools .should be made free. So far as Bunnans arc 
concerned every Burmese boy can obtain free educa- 
tion through the medium of Buddhist Monasteries. 
There arc no such facilities for children of European 
descent. Quite a number of these children are 
deserted by their European fathers, and we consider 
it to be a blot on British Administration that such 
children, who in many' cases are by appearance 
Europeans, should be going about the country \Wthout 
education and practically living as Burmans. It is 
not surprising that many such children should add 
to the criminal classes of this Province. Wc can 
conceive of nothing more likely to lower British 
prestige in the East than to allow these children to 
be roaming about in the towns and villages without 
any education and %vithout any trade they can follow. 

IklETKODS BY WHICH THE COMMUNITY CAN SECURE 

, A Fair Share of Appointments. 

We wish to point out that the Census figures 
relating to appointments held by Anglo-Indians 
in Government Services cannot be taken to represent 
accurately the Anglo-Indians so employed, by 
reason of the fact that a large number of Goan and 
Indian Christians come to Burma annually and pass 
themselves off as Anglo-Indians, It would app^r 
that Government docs not put an applicant to strict 
proof that he is an Anglo-Indian or even a British 
subject. All that is required is that the applicant 
should have a European name, be able to read and 
•write English and don European clothes. These 
Goanese and Indian Christians who get into Govern- 
ment Ser\'ice naturally keep the doors open for their 
relations, 

Wc consider that the practice of maldng appoint- 
ments through the medium of Selection Boards should 
be abolished and appointments should be made by 
competitive examination. Care should be taken to 
sec that the candidates are either born or domiciled 
in the Province. In the matter of appointments we 
do not ask for preferential treatment, but demand 
equality of iTcatmcnt. In cases ^vherc appointments 
cannot be made by competitive cxamxnatidn, Anglo- 
Indians should be represented on the Selection Board, 


and a certain proportion of appointments should in 
such cases be reserved for them. 

Disabilities of Loc.\lly Trained Nursf^s. 

We have in Rangoon a thoroughly up-to-date 
hospital, and the surgeons attached to the hos]^itaI 
are highh' qualified men nitli English diplomas. 
The nurses of the hospital are Burmese, Karen and 
Anglo-Indian. They have to undergo training for 
a period of five years before obtaining certificates 
as qualified nurses. They are eminently suitable for 
the work as they can all speak at least one Vernacular 
language, and many of them are conversant with two 
Vernacular languages. In view of the fact that the 
majority of the patients are Indian and Burmese 
this knowledge of the \‘'crnaculars is a very* great 
asset. 

These nurses, however, have a vcr 3 ' real grievance, 
as they are hardly ever promoted to be sisters. 

The sisters of the hospital are almost invariably* 
recruited from the British Isles. So far as the Anglo- 
Indian nurses arc concerned they arc for tlic most 
part better educated than the avenigc nurses from 
England, and wc feel it is wrong in principle and 
against the spirit of the Reforms that these girls 
should not be promoted as sisters simply because 
they have not undergone training at an English 
hospital. 

Anglo-Indian Military Unit. 

At least 80 per cent, of the male members of the 
Community are trained to arms. The majority of 
them start their military training in Cadet Corps at 
school. Before the u-ar, the Volunteer Corps of the 
Province were composed mostly of Anglo-Indians 
and tlie same applies to the Indian Defence Force. 
On tlie outbreak of war a \'cry’ large percentage of 
members of the Community volunteered for active 
service. Many of them went to England wtli the 
Burma Contigents and were drafted into various 
British Regiments and took part in fighting on the 
Western Front. A large number enlisted in the 
lilobile Battery* and supplied a constant draft of 
gunners to reinforce the British troops in Mesopo- 
tamia. A number of these men took part in the 
seige of Kut. In Kut they proved themselves to be 
efficient artillery* men and wore frequently mentioned 
in despatches. One of them. Sergeant Heals, was 
awarded the D.C.M. Vnicn food supplies ran short 
the men agreed to go on half rations while the Indian 
troops who were becoming restive remained on full 
rations. After all their guns had been put out of 
action by* the enemy* these men volunteered to lead 
a bayonet charge to remove the Turks from the front 
line of trenches which they Jiad occupied. Lead by 
Major Anderson they regained the trenches, hut not 
until 75 per cent, of them had been killed or wounded. 
The survivors of the siege took part in the long march 
acro.ss the desert to Turkey*, where they were kepi 
in captivity*. It is recorded that while a large per- 
centage of the British troops fell out on the march, 
barely’ one per cent, of Anglo-Indians succumbed to 
the try'ing ordeal. We have set out these facts to 
prove that tlie men of the Communily* are not only 
good soldiers, but also po.sscss stamina and fighting 
qualities equal to that of any* troops in the world. 
We would therefore urge that an Anglo-Indian unit 
be recruited in Burma. 


Memorandum submitted by the Indian Police Association, Burma Branch. 


In response to the invitation published . in the 
communique issued on Gth ^farch, lf)28, by the 
Indian Statutory* Commission, I have the honour to 
submit the following representations on behalf of 
the members of the Indian Police Service serv'ing 
in Burma. 


2. The Indian Police Association, Burma Branch, 
is recognised by* the Goveminont of Burma. It can 
claim to be thoroughly* ropresenlativc of the officers 
of the Sciw’icc in Burma, as over f)S per cent, of these 
have joined the Association. 

;L My* Association does not desire in this Memor- 
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aiidmn to set forth any views regarding the 
de‘^irability or otlierwise of extending the Befomis 
introduced in the year 1010, but desires only to put 
forward for the consideration of the Commission 
certain matters regarding which there liave been and 
still arc anxiety and dissatisfaction. These matters 
have already demanded deep consideration under tlie 
present constitution and, if a further substantial 
instalment of reforms is to be given, and the steadying 
and restraining influence of the British Parliament 
is to be still further relaxed, they will have to be 
considered afresh. If a large degree of autonomy 
and control over the (formerly) Imperial Servnees is 
given to local legislatures it can safely be predicted 
that the members of those Services -will receive 
scant consideration from the new Legislatures — 
there is no gratitude in politics. It is respectfully 
submitted that their interest should be protected 
against such possibilities. 

A. Apart from general considerations which apply 
to all provinces in the Indian Empire, there are some 
wliich are peculiar to Biirma, and which render it 
desirable for Police ofiicers scr\dng iu Burma to 
submit a separate jMemorandum. The chief of tl'ese 
is the growing belief that Burma will be given 
separation from India and will thus no longer be under 
the Government of India. 

o. Tlic main points to w’hich my Association is 
desirous of drawing the attention of tlie Commission 
may be summarised as follows : — 

(n) that the scr\dcc should not be provincialised, 
but that it should retain its Imperial status. 

(6) that recruitment should continue as at present. 

(c) that, in the event of Burma being separated 
from India, there should be no reduction 
in the emoluments of officers of the Service. 

(<■/) that a Family Pension Fund, similar to tliat 
recently introduced for the Indian Police 
Service should be established, 

(c) that the security of ordinary pensions should 
be guaranteed. 

(/) that the right to retire on proportionate pension 
be continued. 

(g) that the scale of proportionate pensions at 
present allowed is inadequate and should 
be revised. 

0. These points may be briefly elucidated. 

(fl) If the Service were provincialised there would 
be grave risk that it would soon develop the defects 
which led to the Police Commission of 1903. This 
would mean a very serious loss of efficiency and the 
ilcgradation of a Service which is aclmowlcdgcd to 
be second in importance only to the Indian Civil 
Service itself, being one of the two Security Services, 
I he handing over even of the subordinate brandies 
of the Seivice to popular control is to be deprecated 
for many years to come. 

(b) As regards the necessity for the retention of 
Imperial recruitment, it must be admitted that the 
genius of the Burmese race does not lean towards the 
inaintenancc of a high state of discipline or efTiciciicy, 
For this reason and for the fact that there arc other 
besides Burmese interests to be safeguarded it is 
respectfully submitted that the present proportion 
of Imperial to local or Provincial recruitment — 
namely .*»0— .“0 should be maintained. The Governor 
in Council should control the postings of Imperial 
Officers. 

(c) 'riicre should be no attempt to wliittlc down the 


emoluments of officers on the ground that recruits 
could be obtained at lower rates. 

(<f) A Family Pension scheme for the Non- 
Covenanted Services in India has recently been 
sanctioned. If Burma is separated from India a 
Family Pension Fund similar to tliat sanctioned for 
the Indian Non-Covcnantecl Services should be 
established for similar services in Burma, any con- 
tributions which have already been paid into tlie 
Central Fund being credited to the Fund to be 
established in Burma togetlier vv'ith interest which has 
accrued on the same, 

{e) The security of ordinary pensions is another 
question which has been the cause of grave anxiety 
in the past. This anxiety will be accentuated if 
Burma is giv'cn separation, and my Association 
would urge tJiat, in the event of tiie Provincial 
Government’s defaulting in this vital matter, the 
British Government should automatically become 
responsible for tlie payment of these pensions. 

(/) It has lately been announced by the Secretary 
of State for India that an Officer who is at present 
working in a reserved field will be allowed to retain 
for a year after his field of service has been trans- 
fen-ed the right to retire on proportionate pension. 
My Association would urge that it would only be 
equitable to allow an officer — ^no matter to what 
service he belonged — to retain the right to retire on 
proportionate pension whenever his conditions of 
service were altered by the grant of a further instal- 
ment of .self-government. It would, in any case, 
be an unwise and short-sighted policy to discontinue 
the concession of proportionate pension with effect 
from the introduction of thi.s, the second instal- 
ment of reforms as that would immediately drive 
into retirement a number of experienced and valuable 
officers who would not risk staying on under what 
might prove to be irksome conditions. 

(g) The Proviso to Section 96B (2) of the Govern" 
ment of India Act states that : " Every person 

appointed before the commencement of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, by the Secretary of State 
in Council to the Civil Service of the Crown in India 
shall retain all his existing or accruing rights or sliall 
receive such compensation for tlie loss of any of 
tlicm as the Secretary of State in Council may 
consider just and equitable.” There is some doubt 
as to the interpretation of the words ” existing and 
accruing rights ” but my Association would Te.spect~ 
fully urge that the existing scale of proportionate 
pension does not give adequate compensation for 
the loss of career and prospects — ^particularly in the 
case of a specialized service like the Indian Police — > 
and would submit that compensation in addition 
to proportionate pensions should be granted to 
such officers of tlic Police Service as may find them- 
selves unable to accept the new conditions of scrxdce. 
A precedent for this will be found in the treatment 
accorded to British Officens in the service of the 
Government of Eg^'pt when that country' was 
granted independence and in the terms proposed in 
tlic suggested new constitution lor Ceylon. 

7. In conclusion, my Association would urge the 
advisability of appointing a special Commission to 
inquire into and advise upon the whole question of 
tile Police and other Services in Burma and tlieir 
relations with the Local Government and witii the 
SccrctaTy of State. This would appear to be specially' 
necessary with regard to the Security Services, for 
any chance of their becoming the instrument of 
local politics must be strongly guarded against. 
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Memorandum snlimitted on behalf of the Mussulmans of the Central 
• Provinces and Berar by Mr. TAJ-TID-DIN. 


Cektral. Goveknment. 

- 1 am not going to discuss what sort of Government 
is suitable as Central Government and would like to 
leave this question to All-India Associations and 
All-India leaders of public opinion. But whatever 
form tlie future Gk)vemnicnt of India may take, I 
am strongly of opinion that it should be stable and 
strong and with " real powers ” of control over the 
Provincial Governments. There should always be 
one-third members of both the Houses from the 
l^Ioslem commimitj'^, to be elected under separate 
electorate by Moslem votes from different provinces. 

The present representation of C.P. and Berar 
Moslems by one member in the Assembly and half 
member in the Council of State is most inadequate 
and this number must be raised. As I Imve not 
discussed the details of the composition of the Upper 
and Lower Houses of the Central Government, hence 
I can. not ffx any number tor the representation of 
Moslems from our Provinces. But the members for 
the Lower House should not be less than seven 
and for the Upper House not less than tlirce. This 
figure is on the assumption that the Lower House 
will be consisting of about five hundred members and 
Upper House of about tvv’o hundred members. 

pRANCinSE. 

Tlie voter's qualification for the Lower House may 
be reduced, but for the Upper House, though the 
direct election should only take place, the qualifica- 
tion may only be reduced to this extent that the 
voter’s qualification for the present Assembly be put 
in for the qualification for the Council of State. If 
indirect election is put into practice for the Upper 
House then Moslem members must be elected by 
Moslem votes only. That right of Moslems to elect 
under separate votes and separate register should not 
be changed. As we have discussed this question of 
separate representation, of joint election and joint 
election with the reservation of seats in all its bearing 
in the chapter dealing with local bodies, wc do not 
wish to repeat the arguments for and against it, 
but we wish you to note that taking aw'ay this right 
will be killing the Moslem representation and placing 
the important Moslem minority at the mercy of the 
Hindu majority. 

In the Central Legislature (in both the Houses) 
one-third seats .should be for Aloslcms and we cannot 
agree to lesser number of seats than onc-third. 
This should be guaranteed in the Constitution. 

The Provincial Government. 

The number of tlic members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council of C.P. and Berar should not be 
less than 200 and out of which 50 should be Mussul- 
mans. The election of i^loslems should be under 
the separate election and by Moslem voters only. 
The distinction of *’ transferred " and “ reserv’ed " 
subjects should be done away with. In the Executive 
Council, w'hich should consist of five to six ministers, 
there should always be two Moslem ministers. 
Besides placing important portfolios under two 
Moslem ministers, they should be put in. cliargc of 
tlie Moslem education and Islamic culture. They 
should be in charge of supervision of primary' educa- 
tion, schools, orphanages, widow homes and Urdu 
language and its script. One of tlicm should look 
after the interest of I^Iussulmans in Services, local 
bodies and justices. In the.se subjects tliey should 
have direct access to the Governor and tJieir power 
should be real. Their salary and vote of confidence 
on lliem should only be on Moslem councillors' votes. 

The franchise should be as wide as possible and 
universal adult suffrage should be adopted. The 
present constituencies for the election of ^Moslem 
members arc too big and unwieldy'. The Moslem 
constituencies should be made small and of lesser 
area than they' are at present. If fifty’ members are 
allovv'cd, I will suggest tliat tliirty should be from 


C.P- and twenty from Berar. This numljcr can be 
reduced proportionately if the Provincial Council is 
constituted of less than two hundred meml>crs. The 
Governor’s power of veto and certification should be 
maintained and for the protection of minority’ 
interest steps should be taken to invest him vv'itii 
adequate powers of control, superintendence, and 
supervision. 

Further, we strongly adv'ocatc tliat the most 
important provision contained in the so-called 
Lticknow Congress League Pact of 1917, that " no 
Bill nor any’ clause thereof, nor any’ resolution 
introduced by’ a non-ofiicial affecting one or tlic other 
community (winch question is to be determined by 
the members of that community in the Legislative 
Council concerned) shall be proceeded with if three- 
fourths of the members of tliat community in the 
particular council. Imperial or Provincial, oppose the 
Bill or any*- clause thereof or the resolution ” should be 
incorporated in tlic new Constitution of India. The 
authors of the Jlontagu-Chelm.sford report objected 
to this as being too widely’-wordcd and would in 
practice be so widely interpreted by those to whom 
its interpretation is specifically' committed that it 
would be unworkable. But the same in our opinion 
can be so amended to make it less wide in interpreta- 
tion and certain vv’ordings may be added to make it 
workable. It is important for the safeguard of the 
jVIoslem minority’ interest, and should not be treated 
so lightly as it fared in the hands of the last authors 
of the Kcfornis. 

Mussulmans in the Administration. 

The question of service is not a question of bread- 
and-butter, but cvery’vvherc in tlic world public 
serv'ants arc required for guidance and control. It 
is a source which contributes to the growth of our 
national prosperity and peace. Hence the struggle 
for and bitterness about the representation of tlic 
Moslems and other communities is not merely tlial 
of fishes and loav'cs, but has got something behind 
them. In the words of Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Klian, 
“ Whatever the ostensible ' Constitution ' or policy 
established, a very' great deal docs, and for decades 
to come must depend on how and vriio directs and 
operates in its actual working. The number of 
public officials may’ constitute only a microscopic 
minority of the total population, yet it is because 
they’ are virtual directors of the nation’s destiny’ that 
Britons and Indians, Hindus and Moslems are 
competing so eagerly for tlicir due share in them. 
Wc arc free to acknowledge tliat the Reforms have, 
by bringing India face to face with tlie problem of 
sclf-gov’cmmcnt, precipitated the struggle for powers 
and emoluments of office and, in fact, for control of 
the entire machinery’ of the Government. As the 
process of withdrawing is steadily in operation, as 
more and more people new to power come to sway, 
the more will be the experience and training, the 
technical skill, and administmtiv’c cfiiciency’ of officers 
be effectively used and valued. As wc approximate 
more to .swaraj and real '' ■ < more 

vv'iU the influence of thes' and 

friends of the public bodies and leaders increase in 
the first instance, and the more will there lx: action 
and reaction of opinion and actions, public and 
official.*’ 

The time has come when definite ratios be fixed 
in each service between Hindus and Moslems, because 
the majority community’ officers use their ” religious 
fervour to obscure tlicir judgment and prejudice 
their conduct." In the words of the Governor of 
Bombay’, "a popular minister could not resist the 
lure of power and patronage to surround liimsclf 
witli a permanent staff recruited almost exclusively' 
from his own community’," Failing a fair and frank 
uncompromising rjitio is settled l>ctvvccn the two 
communities and the same is legalised in a parlia- 
mentary statute " greatest of all human tyrannies 
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wiJl reitrn supreme in India, the t\Tann 3 * of an 
unmitigated oligarchy of caste or creed over free 
and democratic Islam.** M’ith the full support of 
Hindu Ministers, executive councillors, office bearers 
of the local bodies and administrative officers, 
cvcia-thing will be done exclusively for the benefit 
to perpetuate the monopoly of the Hindus. No 
remedial measures will have a remote cliancc of 
success and tliis will lead to killing the legitimate 
trade of the minority community by extending 
advantages and privileges, by giving contracts and 
state subsidy to idie major community's trade. 

When we ask for our share in these scix'ices. a blunt 
charge of " slave mentality, selfislincss, petty-minded 
obsc.ssions with bread and butter ** is made against 
us, but if our demand is so mean as described in 
these words, wh 5 ’‘ docs the major community capture 
all posts and rather wish to die than give a portion of 
it ? In the words of the Governor of Bengal, 
*' Without a larger proportion of ^Iiihammadan 
officers than now employed the interests of tlic 
population as a whole are not likely to be secured. 
Putting aside the natural reliance of the several 
communities in officers of their ov^Ti community in 
times of tension, the Govemor-in-Council considera 
it inevitable that Muhammadan officers will be in 
closer touch and sympathy with the needs and 
aspirations of their community than any other officer.** 
In the words of a Bengali leader, " There was no 
incentive to buiy^ the hatchet and to put shoulders 
to the wheels of national or administrative chariots 
of future India, if any community justly feels that it 
is being done out of oven its minimum share of 
responsible positions and control of national policies. 
Bitterness between Hindus and Moslems is fast 
growing, and will continue to grow as Muhammadans 
get more and more educated. As Indianisation 
proceeds and Moslems alone fail to get their due 
share owing to natural tendencies or unnatural 
intrigues of Hindu IMonopolists, the bitterness will 
grow." The great Indian leader, the late J.Ir, C. R. 
Das, brought about the Bengal Pact and " provided 
that in his province of Bengal 55 per cent, of the 
Government posts should go to the Moslems and 
Mussulmans satisfying the least test should be 
preferred till the percentage is attained, and after 
that according to their duo proportion subject to 
this, that for the intervening ^^ears a small percentage 
of posts, say 20 per cent., should go to the Hindus.** 
The Government of India, through its Home 
Member, Sir iM. Haily, laid down in 1923, by public 
declaration, tliat " the definite policy of tlic Govern- 
ment of India was to prevent the preponderance of 
any comm\inity, caste and creed in the services 
under its control." Following this, the Bengal 
Government in 1025 laid down by the order of the 
Governor in Council, " tliat in 45 per cent, vacancies 
filled by direct recruitment, Government reser\'cs 
tlie right to appoint Muhammadans alone, provided 
tliey possessed the ininimum qualihcjitions or secured 
only the qualifying marlis in the competitive tests." 
In the Bengal secretariat staff, 33 per cent, of all 
vacancies arc reserved for the Moslems and " the 
veiy' minimum proportion is to be immediately 
established." The ISombay Government has made 
it obligatory' in all recruitments " a fair proportion 
to Moslems in the Presidency proper, and 50 per 
cent, in Sindh." The ^Madras Government has 
accepted the policy of giving preference to candidatc.s 
from communities which have not got a due share of 
apjKjintmcnts in public service and accepted the 
proposal of the ?tluhammadan Staff Selection Board, 
that in proposing lists of candidates suitable for 
clerical as well as other appointments in public 
.service, the following percentage should be adopted 
as a general rule " non-Brahmins, 40 per cent. ; 
Moslems, 20 per cent. ; Brahmins, 20 per cent. ; 
Indian Christians and Anglo-Indians, 10 per cent. ; 
Dcprci^^cd Cl^ass and other, 10 per cent.'* The U.p! 
Government notified on the 20th May, 1020, that of 
the si.x vacancies to be filled in the Pn;vincial Execu- 
tive Services, two shall go the -Mo-slcms." But 


in our province of C. P. tire policy outlined by tlie 
Government of India has had no practical effect, 
as will be seen from the comparative statement 
given elsewhere. 

As early as 1910, the Government of India, in 
their Resolution (Home Department) N. 1040-58, 
Simla, the 19th August, 1910, lays down the general 
conditions, which should govern recruitment for the 
Provincial Civil Service. The Government of India 
gave special prominence to this principle while 
permitting Local Government to frame rules for 
such recruitment. The very' first general condition 
laid dowTi by the Government of India is that '* The 
rules must be adopted on tlie one hand to obtain 
thoroughly efficient candidates, and on the other 
to secure the representation in the Public Service 
of the different classes of community." In reply to 
the Honourable ^Ir. Subah Rao, who moved a 
resolution lor the appointment of a commission in 
tlie I.egislative Council of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
on the ITth March, 1011, the Honourable (tlien 
Archdale Earle, said that a fair proportion of 
the offices should be given to the various communities 
of India. 

It is sometimes asserted by politicians of the 
monopolist class that some communities in India 
hanker too much after " loaves and fishes " of office. 
That the importance of a community as well as its 
happiness depends to a considerable extent on its 
position in the Public Service of the country is the 
necessary corollary of India’s demand for a larger 
share of the posts for her sons. What is true of 
India as a whole is also true of its component parts, 
namely the communities. But even tlie problem 
of " loaves and fishes " is not to be despised of. 
There are several communities in India, and the 
^lussulmans arc one of them, who were tlic last to 
turn to the new education that tlircw open the doors 
of office to them. Tliey arc, consequently, in most 
provinces, still behind the Hindus both in English 
education and in their share in the Public Service, 
but they are just the people who possessed, and, I 
believe they possess, great adminis'^ative talent and 
have been for ages most dependent upon Public 
Service for their maintenance. If you close to 
them the avenues of the Public Sendee, you deprive 
them almost entirely of their means of subsistence. 

Now we are faced with the unsatisfactory plieno- 
menon of the big community growing yearly more 
numerous and at the same time less prosperous ; 
of a community which owing to the instinct and 
tradition of administration has been excluded more 
and more ever year from the administration, and of 
a community wliich has good ground for tracing 
misfortunes to an unfavourable condition imposed 
on it by the British Government. ^lussulmans are 
restless and dissatisfied and the question before 
the community is to determine in what form their 
rcpressccj energy subdued by misfortune and 
threatened by despair should find its vent ? It 
lies within your power to utilise this energy in right 
quarters. Since wq arc making steady progress in 
Western education with a rapid pace, we find a 
tendency in our rulers, who are under the influence 
of Hindus, to disregard the real needs of our com- 
munity. The result is that wc, the ^loslems, are now 
growing more conscious than before of the strength 
of our rights, privileges and claims and yet liave 
confidence of having those recognised by our rulers 
in India and in England, simply because their 
resistance to a good deal of injustice tacitly tolerated 
has not been as great as that of politically speaking 
more forward and assertive communities. The 
Government and the English have not yet realised 
the menace lurking calmly behind the .situation. 
Botli as a measure of justice and of political cx- 
jxjdicncy it is necessary to allow the Ivlu.s.sulmans, 
specially in these provinces, in wliich they arc 
still very baclcward, an opportunity of coming into 
line with other communities. Tiiis is no fav'ouritism, 
but the only practical form of fair play. I admit 
that the system proposed, wliich will .solve the tangle. 
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is not so ea55y as an open competition, but no solution 
of our difficulties is likely to possess the merit of 
simplicity, for the problem is one of the most complex 
that has ev'er cried out for a speedy solution. 
Wliere else do we find a parallel to the India of to-day, 
whose population consists in the main of peoples. 
t%vo of which cannot touch the third, and when such 
ordinary social relationship as inter-dining and 
inter-marriage are considered sinful. Where else 
do we meet with such a variety of communal talents, 
virtues and failings ? Nowhere except in India the 
20th, 15th, lOth and the 3th centuries exist side by 
side 1 India is a country’' of contrast, few rules can be 
made applicable to her generally without doing 
injustice to a vast number of persons and even 
retarding her general progress. It is often said tlrat 
the Mussulmans claim special treatment, but it will 
be proved to you that ^ve are not allowed to win 
our bare proportion in the Public Ser\'ico of the 
country and there is no dcartli of well qualified 
candidates among us. No doubt we are seeking 
for justice and not for favouritism. We do not want 
to lower the standard of service. Our only claim 
is that so long as we do not get our proper share in 
the service of the countr 3 '^, our candidates, possessing 
the minimum qualification for Government service, 
should be given preference over those of other 
communities. 

Convention, pact or official circulars will not help 
us in either securing the fixed ratio, or if we try to do 
so the already Hinduised secretariat will whittle 
them down in actual working. In 100] the Secretary 
to the Government had to condemn the machinations 
of the subtle and expert Hindu monopolist in a fresh 
order ; ” Notwith.standing the distinct order of the 
Government on the subject only 20 out of 382 
teachers in Government service were ^fuharnniadans. 
Inspectors of schools should adhere to the degrees 
laid douTi and not to give preference to a Hindu 
possessing a higher degree, which is not an essential 
qualification for the vacancy," Wc therefore want 
our position and ratio of 25 per cent. I^Ioslems in all 
services, cither Government oi of Local bodies, and 
this be embodied in the Parliamentary statute and 
nothing loss. The present atmosphere of the country 
is surcharged witli racial and communal rivalry and 
this is keener for sendees in the State. Mussulman 
.scr\'ants are being dismissed and discharged one 
after another from the local bodies. If no charge 
can be made against tlicm, the retrenchment pica 
is the safest of all. In the Government service an 
organi.scd propaganda is set on foot to disgrace the 
Moslem servant. Owing to mutual distrust the 
administration is not inspiring that confidence which 
is badly needed at a time wlien tlic feelings of the 
two great communities arc badly strained. There 
have been so many riots recently in our province, 
but the riot at Nagpur and the way it was handled 
have created an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust, 
and intensified the Jvloslcm feelings against the 
Hinduised administration. 

Not only the Hindus have monopolised all tlie 
ser\dces but tliey cannot also sec the few Moslems 
still in some departments, Moslem officials arc 
passing tJirough very tiydng times. Hindu public 
is levelling bitterest criticism against their adminis- 
tration, as their (Mussulmans) subordinates arc 
Hindu.? who also to discredit tliem and their 
characte'r at eveiy’^ step. Organised agitation is 
followed by meetings and violent press propaganda. 
The council is Hooded witJi questions, liindu Secre- 
tariat and tlic press with appeals. The Moslem officials 
arc, therefore, in a most humiliating position. Their 
(Moslems) superiors arc Hindus and the Ix)cal 
Government, with Hindu ministers and executive 
Councillors influenced by this subtle propaganda, is apt 
to dismiss or reduce them from the office thc^' occupy. 
The main object of this propaganda is to eliminate 
the Moslems from the Service. Wc therefore want an 
eflcctivc check over this and a safeguard for the 
Moslem ser\'ants. Wc want a guarantee before wc 
can consent to leap into the dark. Mfficn the effect 


on the service of the transferred subjects has l>cen 
so disastrous for Moslems, and when the Hindus liavc 
not only monopolised the transferred alone, but also 
have influenced the Rcscrv'cd half, wc arc afniid that 
wliaCcvcr wc have to-day will be taken away from us 
to-morrow. Wc had the bitterest cxjxrriciico of the 
Hindu monopolists. All countries in Kuro]>e have 
made provisions for safeguarding the rights of the 
minorities in the Services and we claim only what is 
conceded to others in similar circumstances. We 
unnt a guarantee for the future, and that should be 
laid douTi in the Parliamentarj' statute and in the 
constitution, of the counity, so that nobody may 
touch it here. The " Efficiency " theory is propped 
by the Hindus to meet their own end.s. Wc should 
not be sacrificed on the altar of this bogus theory*, 
but our demand of 25 per cent, representatives be 
embodied in the Parliamcntaiy statute. 

Now I wi.sh to take department after department, 
and would like to .show how the majority’ cnmniimity 
has usurped all the powers and monopolised all 
posts in tlic province, 

Indian Civil Service. The posts held by the Indians 
in Civil Sersnee are divided on the sciile of pay into : — 

(1) Select grade on superior scale on a scale of 

Rsl.OOO to Rs2,500 e.xcluding the oversea 
allowance. As these posts are in major 
numbers held by non-Indians they are left 
out of con.sideration for the purpose of 
comparison. 

(2) Wc take the Inferior Scale posts on a time 

scale pay of Rs450 to 1^1,850, e.vcluding 
the oversea allowance. There arc 11 
Indians holding tliesc posts for 12 years and 
below. Out of these II, there arc 10 
Hindus drawing RsS.OlO per month. There 
is only one Moslem getting Rs850 a month. 
There are nine Indian officers though not 
l.C.S. Out of them 7 arc Hindus drawing 
Rsl4,250 per month as against two Mus.sul- 
mans drawing Rs8275, 

Provincial Civil Service. The Provincial Service 
comprises of two distinct branches : 

(i) The Executive and 

(tt) The Judicial. 

lixccniivc. Appointments to the executive branch 
arc made in rare cases by promotion from the sub- 
ordinate Civil Service, or occasionally from other 
departments, and mostly direct recruitment is made 
cverj'^ year. Here the selection committee play.s an 
important part — Uie required candidate.? arc recom- 
mended by it and nominated by the Local 
Government. Tliey sliould be graduates, who can 
speak Hindi or Maliratti, Tjicrc arc 10S posts of 
Extra A.ssistant Commissioners, out of which 105 
on a time scale pay of 1^800 to 8.30 p.m. 'I'hcn tlicrc 
is a selected grade with a time sc.ale jiay of R.sOOO to 
Rsl.IOO p.m. There arc 74 Hindus drawing 
Rs80,400 and 27 Mussulmans drawing I<sl4,480. 

The Su6ordt?rn^c CiVtV Service. The subordinate 
Civil Scr\dce, which is a branch of e.xecutive,rccniit.s 
candidates from among the natives of the province. 
There are 114 posts for Tahsildars. out of wliich four 
arc on a select grade of RsflOO to 350 p.m. and Uic 
remaining 110 on an ordinary’ scale of Rsl75 to 
Rs27r» p.m. The total strcngtii according to the 
Civil List is as follows : — 

114 Hindus dniw’ing R.s2t,0r5 p.m., and 20 

Muliammadans drawing Rs7,(j00 p.m. (Tiic.se figures 
include officiating officers in place of those who are 
on leave and those who arc on deputation.) There 
arc 118 Naib Tahsildars exclu.sivc of " ITob;itioncr.s.’' 
02 arc Hindus drawing K.sl 1,030 and 20 Mo.slcxnH 
drawing Rs2,S80 p.m. 

Judicial. The Judicial branch of administration 
as now constituted consi.sts of Sub-Judges rind 
MunsifTs. Candidates for Judicial Scrxicc arc 
appointed on the recommendation of the judici.-il 
ComiuLssioner. wlio is a.ssi.stcd by a Fclcclion com- 
niittcc. The candidate must be either a barrister- 
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at-Ia\s' or a graduate-jn-law-, and be able to speak 
Mahratti or Hindi. The time scale pay is Rs300 
to 850 p.m. four select grade posts on RsOOO 

to 1.200 p.in. There are 40 Sub-Judges and 74 
Mnnsiffs. Out of these 117 arc Hindus drawing 
Rs75.f)00 and 0 Moslems drawing Rs2,fll0 p.m. 
For tliG administration of Civil Justice there arc 
11 District Judges in addition to the above. Eight 
District Judges arc Hindus, and to our despair we 
note that there is not a single Moslem who has been 
found fit by our Hinduised rulers to hold the office. 
Among tlic Small Cause Court Judges, we find no 
Moslems as against six Hindus. The Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner lias, after a long expectation 
and delav, got one solitary' Mussulman. The hope- 
lessly poor number of the Moslem officers in the 
Judicial branch is deplorable and we feel rightly that 
in the matter of appointment in this department 
pure and simple injustice has been and is being done 
to our communit^^ It is not the question of bread 
and butter, but it is a question of power, prestige 
and influence. We cannot, therefore see our com- 
munity' kicked out of the Judiciary' — wc protest 
against this *' Hindu-Raj.” The Hindus have 
concentrated their energy and established their 
“ Raj " authority, and the Moslems, who arc 582,032 
in number (in this province), have only six officers 
in tliis department. How can justice be expected in 
so intensified communal surcharged atmosphere ? 
In the clerical staff of the different courts and offices 
the position of the Moslems is the most deplorable ; 
it is but natural that the Hindu Munsarims, Super- 
intendents, Head Clerks and Judges recruit for 
their clerical staff members of their own caste. In- 
deed it is purely a Mahratta department. We, there- 
fore, strongly press tliat 2.'5 per cent, of the posts in 
the J.C.’s Court, in all Judgeships, Ministerial 
staff and Clerical staff, should be given to the Moslems. 
Not only the present Hindu monopoly be done away 
with, but also in future 25 percent, of all the vacancies 
be reserv'ed for ^loslenis, who should be selected from 
among the Moslem candidates. 

The Secretariat. There arc two Executive Coun- 
cillors, two Ministers and a Governor, among whom 
the portfolios of different departments arc dis- 
tributed. Ever since the Reforms, there never has 
been any ^Mussulman as Minister or as an E.Neciitiv'c 
Councillor, c.xccpt once for a brief period of a month 
or two as a Minister. \\Ticn the T^toslem ^linister 
was appointed, the Hindu majority' sent him away 
in no time. Leaving the I.C.S. Secretaries, who arc 
mostly Europeans, all the under secretaries arc 
Hindus. In the Ministerial staff Mussulmans arc 
few and on unimportant posts. Tlic Hindus have 
monopolised the real power and authority. 

Adviiiiisiration of Law {]<csen>cd). J3csidc the 
Deputy' Commissioners, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners, Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars (who have 
been already' dealt with) there arc other important 
officers, who demand our attention. Tahsils arc 
divided into Patv'ari’s Circles. Each circle consists 
of several villages. Three or four circles arc grouped 
together and placed under a Revenue In.spcctor. 
This is done so to keep record of land, hence the Land 
Record Department. The Revenue Inspectors arc 
supervised by the Assistant Superintendents of Land 
Record, who are under a District Superintendent of 
T-and Record. Tlic head of the Department is the 
Director of I..and Record, who is also the Commissioner 
of Settlement. Tlic Commissioner of the DiWsion 
controls the “ Court of \Vard.s.'’ This court takes 
charge of the affairs of the owmers of large estates, 
which cannot be managed b\' them on account of 
“ age," " sex," or other disabilities. Our position in 
these departments is rather disappointing. Out of 
seventy-one posts held by Indians, sixty’-three arc 
held by Hindus, getting RsO,:U5 p.in. and eight 
by Moslems getting only* RsfiJK) p.m. This is the 
condition in the gaaotted posts. In the lower rung 
of the ladder the ;|x>sition i.s still more ]iiliablc. The 
numlwr of the Moslem I^^twaris is ridiculouslv small 


It is the Patwari who plays a very prominent part 
in rural areas. In the " Settlement Department " 
the same tale of Hindu monopoly is to be repeated. 
Out of eighteen gazetted posts there are fifteen 
Hindus (on RsG,735 p.m.) and three Moslems 
(on RsG95 p.m.) 

Admimslrafion of Justice. In the beginning of 
the chapter wc have dealt with tlic Criminal and Civil 
Court Officials. The position of the Moslems, suffice 
it to say', is quite hopeless. There are eleven Civil 
Districts. At the headquarters of each there is a 
District and Sessions Judge. . Where the work is 
hea\'y' an additional District and Sessions Judge is 
posted. To our surprise we find not a single post 
given to any' ^Toslcm. Is it not a shameful state 
of affairs that a community is elbowed out from 
these high offices and Hindus have monopolised 
them to the extreme ? The duties of a Sessions 
Judge are of far-reaching consequence. In such a 
communal surcharged atmosphere, when so many' 
riot cases are trumped up for trial, is it not a matter 
of grave concern that Mussulmans should be forced 
to be tried and sentenced by a Hindu Sessions Judge, 
who is not above communal feelings ? In fact, tlic 
life and property of Mussulmans is in danger. I do 
not mean that all tlie Hindu officers and judges are 
partial, but what I W'ant is that justice must be 
above reproach. How can a community like ours, 
that is ideked right and left by Hindus, have faith 
in Hindus and expect justice without any misgivings, 
especially' when knowing that they (judges) arc from 
the same community who has dragged them to the 
Court in that pitiable condition ? The position is 
most serious, and I earnestly pray that this should 
be done away ^vith. 

Benches of the Honorary Magistrates have been 
favoured, in important towns and villages, with 
first, second, and third-class powers usually for a 
successive period of five years. Few Honorary 
^Magistrates exercise powers sitting singly. About 
one-fourth of the total cases are disposed of by them. 
A complete list of the number of the magistrates is 
given in the Appendix, where a comparison has been 
made of Moslems with other communities. The 
appointment of these Magistrates is made not on 
any academic qualification, nor is it based on any 
efficiency quality, but it is simply tlie will of the 
Government which makes and unmakes these highly- 
powered personages sty'led as Honorary IVIagistratc.s. 
When the atmosphere is surcharged with the ideal of 
the Hindu Raj, the local government must also be 
influenced by the same view. To pass his term of 
office comfortably and with ease H.E. the Governor 
has to placate the Hindu sentiment. Hence, the 
injustice to the Moslem minority. Wlicn the 
Secretariat is full of a particular community, when 
continuously the Home member and Ministers belong 
to that favoured class, and when the Executive is 
under the thumb of the majority, nothing can be 
expected from the English officers, also, even though 
they' wish to do justice to the minority. Talcs from 
the Judicial Commissioners' Court to the third class 
^lagistrate is the same of Hindu monopoly’. There 
arc three districts, Sconi, Hoshangabad, and Bilasporc 
with two ^lussulman Honorary Magistrates, as 
against thirteen Hindus. In Jubbulporc, Chind- 
wnra, and Ycotmal there arc only three MussulmaiLS 
(in each) against seventeen Hindus in Jubbulporc. 
seven in Chhindwara, and nineteen in Ycotmal. 
There arc two districts. Drug and Balaghat, in wliicli 
not a single Mussulman is to be found as an Honorary 
Magistrate. In Damoh, Belul, and Mandla there is 
one i^Iussulman as against ten Hindus in Damoh, 
five in Betul and four in Mandla. In twenty-two 
districts of this province there are five liundred and 
eighteen Honorary* Magistrates — eighty-seven Mussul- 
mans and four hundred and twenty-six Hindus. As 
regards the powers these magistrates enjoy, it is not 
surprising that majority* of Mussulman magistrate.^ 
have been invested with third cla.ss powers ; first 
and second class powers arc mostly enjoyed by' 
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Hindu.*;. Not content with the numbers, they liavc 
been shrewd enough to usurp all the powers. In this 
connection there is only one aspect of the question 
worth consideration. The magistrates of this class 
do not belong to the permanent ser^-ice. whose 
activities can be controlled and guided by their 
superiors, but they are from among the commoners ; 
therefore they cannot be expected to be above the 
party and communal outlook. To expect justice 
with communal prejudice and bias from them is 
to ask for the moon. Except the power of appeal, 
which petty litigants arc not expected to exercise. 
Government has very little control over these Courts. 

Not only the system of recruitment requires 
complete overhauling, but also the [Moslem ratio 
must be fixed for each district. 

Registration {Transferred). Offices for the regis- 
tration of documents have been established and tlicy 
arc in charge of Sub-Registrars. There are 110 
Sub-Registrars, on a scale of pay of RsCO to Rsl75. 
There are ten cx-officio registering officers : Hindu 
monopoly reigns supreme in this department. No 
provision has been made for Mussulmans. They arc 
nowhere found except such as can be counted on 
fingers. There are four Moslem Inspectors of 
Registration drawing Rsl.lGO p.m., and the rest 
are Hindus. It is a simple and pure Hindu depart- 
ment. 

Law Deparimeni {Reserved). The Law Officer of 
the Local Government is the I-egal Remembrancer, 
also Secretary to the Local Government on the 
Legal Department and Secretary to the Legislative 
Council. The Assistant Legal Remembrancer is the 
Government Advocate, who is also tlie ex-officio, 
Standing Counsel and Public Prosecutor. Though 
one of the Law Officers is a Hindu, 3 'et not a single 
Moslem is to be found among them. There are 
seven Hindu Public Prosecutors as against two 
Mussulmans. For the Magisterial Courts Police 
provides the ordinary prosecuting agency. Mostly 
Hindu lawyers are engaged. Because of the English 
element, the Hindu Raj has not been established in 
this department, but wherever Indians are appointed 
Hindus jump in, and the result is progressive 
Hinduisation. It is earnestly appealed tlmt Moslem 
position be definitely fixed to avoid Hindu monopoly. 

Police {Reserved). Except the posts of Inspector 
General and his deputy, ’svho arc Europeans, there 
are three Hindus and two Moslem District Superin- 
tendents of Police. Out of three Indian Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, not a single one is a 
I^fussulman. Among tlie Deputy Superintendents 
of Police (Provincial Science), ten arc Hindus and 
six are Moslems. As to Circle Inspectors, eightj'^-one 
are Hindus and forty-eight Ivloslems. \Ve may 
briefly state here why justice has been done to us 
in this department. It is the onlj’- department in 
which Mussulmans are found in such a number. 
'* It is because Hindus as a class are considered, and 
are really unsuitable for Police duties, and only 
the members of the martial race arc recruited and 
selection is based on other grounds than those of 
mere literacy and booldshness, which arc the prero- 
gative of some of the clerical castes of the Hindus. 
Robust health, good physique and proficiency in 
sports are considered as a sinc'qtta non for the Police 
Scr\'ice.” 

But S 3 ^stcmatic and persistent effort is being made 
to oust the Moslems from the Police Sci^dcc, there- 
fore, in the Subordinate Service, ^lussulmans arc 
being reduced in number. Attempts are also being 
made to blacken their personal diary, so that they 
may not have any chance of promotion. In spite of 
their glorious achievements, fine records and 
unsurpassed devotion,” campaign of vilification 
against the Jloslcm Kotwals and other officials is 
alrcadv’ set on foot, everj' effort is made by the 
Hindus to monopolise this department. What will 
he the fate of "Law and Order” — God forbid? — 
when Hindu Raj is established in this Department ? 
It can be better imagined than described. 


Jail {Rcscn.‘ed). The Inspector General of lYisons. 
who is an Officer of the controls tlii.s dejKirt- 

ment. There are two central, nine subsidiar\' and 
ten District Jails in the province. Out of two 
officers who arc Indians (drawing Rsl.COO p.m.) 
not one is a Mussulman. As regards Jailors, 
against 11 Hindus (Pay Rs2,nn()), there .arc only 
three Moslems (Paj’ Ks-l-70 p.m.). Figures for 
the Subordinate staff arc not available, but Moslems 
arc few, and their percentage is low. It will not l»c 
out of place if it Ls mentioned here, that Moslems, 
who arc under trial and kept in jails under custody, 
.arc not given mutton. Thej' arc made vegetarian. 

Forest {Reserved). The head of the department 
is the Chief Conservator, under whom there arc three 
Conser\'ators. Under them arc tlie Divisional Forest 
Officers, who are either Deputy or Assistant Con- 
scr\^tors in the grade of the Provincial Scr\*icc. 
Divisions arc divided into Ranges in charge of 
Rangers, with Deputy Rangers, Foresters and 
Forest Guards. Figures for non-gazetted officers 
are not available, but in tlic gazetted rank there are 
sixt>'-t\ro Hindus and 10 Jloslcms (Pa^* Rsl 4,740 
and RsO.220 p.m. respectively). It is most 
essential that 25 per cent, seats of all candidates be 
rcser\'ed for Moslems undergoing training at the 
Imperial Forest College, Dehra Dun, for appointment 
in tlie Provincial Service and Forest College Coim- 
batore and the Provincial Scliool at Balaghat for 
the posts of Ranger and Deputj'’ Ranger. 

Local and Municipal Adminisiraiion [Transferred). 
Public Jnstruciion {Transferred ). — These two depart- 
ments and position of Moslems in tlicm arc dealt 
with in separate chapters. 

Excise (Transferred). Tlie head of the Department 
is the Excise Commissioner, who is aided by a 
Distillery Expert and a Superintendent of E.xci.se, 
In each district there is a District Excise Officer. 
The district is divided into Circles, each under a 
Sub-Inspector, with tavo or tliree peons to aid 
him. Besides this, there js an establishment at 
distilleric.s and warehouses. The position of Moslems 
in this department is as bad as in others. There arc 
thirtj'-five Hindus and three Moslems drawing 
Rs, 07075 and 1^520 p.m. respectively. This 
is a transferred subject, which has been succcssivclj- 
under Hindu Ministers and the Hindu officials in 
the Secretariat. The result lias been proved 
disastrous to tlic Moslem community'. The above 
noted figures are for the gazetted officers. The 
position of the TVIoslems in the non-gazetted po.sts is 
still imspeakahljr bad. We are nowhere seen in this 
department. It is complctch” Hinduised. If imme- 
diate steps arc not taken to break the monopoly, 
those of the few Moslems will be replaced by the 
majority community in the department. 

Public JVorks Department {Transferred), (n) Roads 
Buildings, Bridges, etc. — Roads, buildings, bridges, 
etc., under tlic P. W. D., arc controlled by a Chief 
Engineer, wJio is also tlic Secretary’ to the Govern- 
ment in his department. He is assisted by an 
Under Secretaiy’ who is generally a Senior Executive 
Engineer. The province is divided into Circles, each 
under a Superintendent Engineer, each circle i.s 
di%'ldcd into divisions under an Executive Engineer, 
and each division into sub-divisions under a Sub- 
Div’isional Officer, under whom are upper .and 
lower subordinates. This department being under 
successive Flindu Ministers, has l>ccn also Hinduised 
to the core. Out of seven Indians holding the 
posts of Superintendent Engineers an<l Exccuti%c 
Engineers drawing Rs7,700 p.m. not a single one is 
Mussulman, all are Hindus. Out of twcntj’-livc 
Assistant Engineers, two arc Moslems, with the 
pay of RsOGO p, ni. as against Iw'cnty-tlircc Hindus 
drawing RslO.CTl p.m. 'Dierc arc ciKhty-two 
Hindu Sub-Engineers drawing RslO.TOl p.m. 
and eight Moslems drawing RslOGl p.m. The 
position of tlic Moslcm.s in the upf>cr and lower 
Sul>ordinatc Service is still much more pitiable. 
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(b.) Irrigation. This branch is under the Chief 
Engineer, who is aJso the Secretary to the Govem- 
ment. He is assisted by a Senior Executive Engineer 
as an Undcr-Secretarj’ with a similar organization 
of Circles, Divisions and Sub-Di^'isions. The posts 
arc filled by the Indian Sen.-ice Engineers, Engineers 
in the Provincial Sen.-ice, and below them are upper 
and lower Subordinate Seiadces. The position of 
the Moslems in this branch is far more deplorable 
than in any transferred subject. Out o£ five Execu- 
tive Engineers, four are Hindus (pay RsJJ,000 p.m.), 
and one is a Moslem (pay Rs075 p.m.). As for 
Assistant Engineers, 10 are Hindus (pay Rs7,400 
p.m.). There is not a single Moslem. The position 
among the Sub-Engineers is equall}’- bad. There are 
101 Hindus drawing R3l2,5C0 p.m. against four 
Moslems, drawing Rs5,50 p.m. Out of five Revenue 
Establishment Deputy Collectors (Pay Rsl,8G5p.m.) 
there is not a single Moslem. Out of 27 Inspectors, 
2(» arc Hindus (Pay Rs3,35.'5 p.m.) and one Moslem 
(pay R.S120 p.m.). There are two temporary 
Engineers (drawing Rsl,8.'30 p.m.). Both are Hindus. 

The above detailed account of the P.W.D. gives an 
idea how the Hinduisation of the department has 
been completely made. The handful of Moslems 
wlio are seen there will be no more if the. process 
is allowed to go on and prompt steps are not taken 
to stop it. The chief reason for such a small number 
of Moslems in these departments is the policy pur- 
sued in tlic different Engineering Colleges and 
Schools. We therefore press that 25 per cent, 
scats for students of colleges and schools should be 
reserved for the Jilosleins. The competitive exam- 
ination for admission should be stopped and if 
continued the percentage for Moslems be reserved 
and the Moslem students be taken out of the Moslem 
candidates only. The Hindu monopoly for each 
department should be at once done away with ; 
Moslem teachers in the staff of the Engineering Schools 
and Colleges be appointed, and 25 per cent, ratio for 
the Moslems be fixed in the upper and lower sub- 
ordinate service. 

Medical Relief and Public Health {Transferred). 
Under the Minister of Medical Relief and Public 
Health is the Inspector General for Civil Hospitals. 
For each district there is a Civil Surgeon, who is also 
the repre.scntative of the District Public Health 
Department, Where there is no Central Jail, he 
supplies the place of the Superintendent of Jail. 
Under him there are Assistant and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons. I^loslcms arc few in these all-important 
departments. There is one Indian in the Imperial 
Scrvuce. He is a Hindu on Rs2,T5n p.m. In the 
Provincial Medical Service there are dC Hindus 
(pay Rsl 3,825 p.m.) and five INIoslems drawing 
Rsl,230 p.m. In the Public Health branch, there is 
not a single Mussulman, though there arc two Hindus 
in gazetted rank. Not only the Medical and Public 
Health departments are being Hinduised, but effort 
is also made to keep Moslems away from the Medical 
Schools and Colleges. Under the plea of the test 
Examinations, Moslems are rigidly excluded from 
them. It is. therefore, essential that the percentage 
of Mussiilnians in tlic Scliools and Colleges be fixed 
and a fixed number of Moslems having minimum 
qualification be taken, along with thi.s further recruit- 
ment of Hindus be stopped and serious efforts be 
made to give 2.'; per cent, of all posts to Mussulmans. 
In this way our community can stand against the 
majority community. The above stated is the 
condition in the upper grade. Position of the Mussul- 
mans in the rural and urban dispcn.sarics, which 
arc under the charge of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
(L.M.P.) is the most distressing. In short, the 
Medical .and Health departments seem to have been 
m.adc reserve for Hindus. Tliis department of all 
others dcpcnd.s entirely ujxin the confidence, goodwill, 
and trust of all the communitic.s, but it has been anci 
is Hinduised to ila utmost. In these days when 
Hindu-.Movlcm riots are an evervdav affair, the 
treatment to the Moslem victims liicted out can l>e 


better imagined than described. The high position 
these Medical Officers enjoy before a court in police 
evidence is vvcll-lmown. It is, therefore, sheer 
injustice that Hindus have been allowed to mono- 
polise the department. The argument is not that 
Hindu Medical men are generally dishonc.st or partial 
in their duties, but what I want to impress with all 
emphasis at my command is, that this monopoly 
does no good to the profession or to tlic department. 
It is pure and unalloyed injustice to allow one 
community to capture all posts and usher out the 
other important community. 

Agrietdture (Transferred). This is another depart- 
ment which has been Hinduised. Here the 
“ Shuddhi " is in full swing. In the Indian Agri- 
culture Service out of two posts held by Indians, both 
are occupied by Hindus (Pay Rsl,050 p.m.). Out 
of 18 Provincial post.s 17 are held by Hindus (pay 
Rs0,300 p.m.). There is only one Moslem (drawing 
Rsl.25 p.m.). In the subordinate service there arc 
two Muhammadans (pay Rs245 p.ni.) as against 
5.5 Hindus drawing Rs7,885 p.m. With a Hindu 
IMinister and Hindu Officials this is a purely Hindu 
Department. The state of affairs in the Agriculture 
College is the same. Moslems have no chance of 
admittance into the college either as students or as 
members of staff. If there are few students, attention 
is not paid to them. 

Civil Veterinary Department {2'ransfcyred). Mussul- 
mans in this department are not so badly off as in 
others, but Hindus arc on the offensive. As long as 
candidates were reenuted from Lahore College, 
where the medium of instruction is Urdu, some 
Moslems could come forth, but now the majority 
community is putting forth its candidates. In the 
Provincial Service there are four Hindus and two 
Moslems drawing Rsl ,420 and Rs575 p.m. respectively. 
In the Subordinate Service there are 11 Hindus and 
four Moslems (pay Rs2,000 and RsOSO p.m. re- 
spectively). In the case of Vcterinar>^ Assistants 
the ratio of ISIoslems is not fair. 

Industries (" Reserved ” and *' Transferred”). This 
department has been divided into *' Reserved '* 
and " Transferred."' Factory, Boilers, • Electricity 
Inspectors, the prevention of smoke nuisance, and the 
investigation of labour problems are under the 
” Reserved " group. Companies, Development of 
Industries, Technical and Industrial Education arc 
under the “ Transferred ” side. The Director of 
Industries is the head of the department. He is 
also the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. He i.s 
assisted by an Advisorj’^ Board of twenty members, 
of whom five arc officials and nine council mcmbcr.s. 
His staff consists of a Chief Inspector, two Inspectors 
of Boilers, one Electrical Adv’iser, a Textile Expert, 
a Leather Expert, and Inspector of Industriji! 
Schools, a senior Inspector of Factories, and a Com- 
mercial Agent, The department controls seven 
schools of handicrafts and Reformatory School at 
Jubbulporc. The Museum at Nagpur is also under 
it with a curator and a coin expert. This depart- 
ment is also a stronghold of Hindus. Their monopoly 
is complete. In the whole department there arc 
oiilj'- two Moslems (pay Rs740). Not content with 
the staff, they have completely Hinduised all the 
seven schools. Tliey arc maintained for the exclusive 
benefit of the majority community. All the teachers 
are Hindus, It is seldom and with great difficulty 
that Moslem students are admitted. 

Co-operative Societies (Transferred). This depart- 
ment like others has been successively under a 
Hindu Minister. It is no wonder if we note that it 
has been Hindui.scd. Out of three Registrars, one 
is a Moslem — he has been deputed to this department 
— and two arc Hindus (pay Rsfi.'Jff and Rsl, 300 
p.m. respectively). All the Circle Officers are 
Hindus. There are 35 Hindu Auditors — Pay 
Rst.noS and two IMosIem Auditors (i>ay Rs255 p.m. 
respectively). 
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Income Tax {Central), It is n. ccntra.1 subject 
controlled by the Bonrd of Inland Revenue. The 
L/dc<iI Government has nothing to do witli it, except 
in the appointment of Income-Tax Commissioner 
and Assistant Commissioners. It is under a Com- 
missioner, nho is assisted bj* two Assistant 
Commissioners, IJi Officers, 12 Inspectors, C 
Examiners and 25 Sub-Inspectors. Though at the 
top there is a Aluhammadan, yet under him we 
find aU Hindus except two or three Moslems. The 
Afoslems here are no better off. In all there arc two 
Moslems and 28 Hindu gazetted officers drauang 
Rs2,780 and Rsll,875 p.m. respectively. It is 
said that it is a Muhammadan department, since its 
head is a IMoslem, but the Hindu clique majority 
and monopoly can better be imagined than pointed 
on paper, when one takes into consideration the 
above figures and the number of these who arc 
non-gazetted officers. 

Deparimeni. It is a purely Hindu depart- 
ment. Out of five Indians holding office, there is 
not a single Moslem. 

Post and Telegraph. In this department out of 
six Indians, five are Hindus drawing Rs2,75.5 p.m. 
as against one Moslem (pay Rs3o0 p.m.). In the 
account section there is not a single IMoslcm, though 
there arc three Hindus drawing Rs2,2n0 p.m. 

Such is the pitiable condition of the Moslems in 
different departments. Hindu monopoly reigns 
siipreme on the *' Transferred " side, and they have 
succeeded in making successful onslaught on the 
“Reserved" Half. If this state of affairs be con- 
tinued to go on, Mussulmans wiU be nowhere in the 
Public Service and the result will be that the next 
decade we will be classed among other “ Gonds " 
and “ Bhils " of the count^^^ Thus history will 
repeat itself. It is therefore imperative that our 
rights, privileges and claims be safeguarded in the 
proposed constitution of the country' by the British 
Parliament and that wc be allowed to enjoy our share 
in directing and controlling the destiny of our nation 
through thick and thin. Our demands in brief 
therefore are : — 

(1) The recruitment of Hindus be stopped in all 

departments which they have monopolised 
at present, and 75 per cent, posts be given 
to ISIoslems, till their ratio of 25 per cent, 
is reached in each branch of service. 

(2) Moslem candidates possessing minimum quali- 

fication be taken from among the IMoslcm 
applicants. 

{:i) Certain number of .seats may be reserved in 
Agricultural, Engineering, Medical and other 
vocational institutions. 

(-!■) A European Official, with the diitj’’ of keeping 
a list of Moslems who satisfy the minimum 
qualifications laid down by the Public 
Service Commission, should be appointed. 
He is to be assisted by a Moslem Advisory 
Board. No appointment is to be given to 
other community unlcs.s the IVtosIem can- 
didate is not forthcoming either directly or 
dcpartmentally. This is essential, because 
the already Hinduised offices and their 
heads destroy or tamper with the applica- 
tion of the iMo.slem candidatc.s. 

(5) Ratio and proportion of T^Ioslems in different 
departments be fixed in Parliamentary 
Statute. H. E. the Governor be instructed 
to carry out the same \s*ithin a few years. 
No legislature or executive order should be 
allowed to touch it. 

It may be noted that wc will not accept any 
constitution if it docs not guarantee our representa- 
tion in the Public Services of the coimtn’ in the ratio 
mentioned above. If without the above as funda- 
mental safeguard any constitution is imposed on us. 
wc will opi>osc it tooth and nail. 


Mt;.ssuLM.\NS IN Local Bonii:s. 

.Aim of the prc,«cnt Memorandum is nottoshowyoii 
wliat the Local Bodies arc, what arc their functions, 
and what arc the .amenities of life which are enjoyed 
through them. Suffice it to say that Local Bodies 
are almost democratised in our Provinces. The 
control of the officials is almost nominal. In fact 
there is full s'^'amj as far as the Local Bodies arc 
concerned. In the Government Report : “ Wide 
financial powers, an electorate on a liberalised 
franchise designed to comprise at least 5 per cent, 
of the population, an increase in the proportion of 
elected members, the practical elimination of official 
membens and rcl.ax.ation of official control, mark a 
very wide advance.” B'hcn the ahox'c noted changc.s 
took place the Government said, “ It was perhaps 
not surprising that the public should in the past liavc 
been apathetic towards local bodies which were 
criticised on tl\e ground that they were too dependent 
upon Government and too limited in the duties en- 
trusted to them to arouse real cntliusiasm ; the new 
Acts greatly extend the scope and importance of the 
Local Botlies and their independence of official 
control, and this grant of wider rc.sponsibilities should 
do much to dispel the present apathy of the Loc;iI 
Electorates.” 

The control of the Dcpvity Commissioner has been, 
as laid doum under the new Act in force, confined to 
the examination of proceedings, inspection of im- 
movable propertt^ or works in progress, inspection 
of documents and the right to require tiic subniis.sion 
of statements, accounts and reports. The Com- 
missioner’s control over the Municipal committees is 
almost nil, though in the case of the District Councils 
he receives reports from the Deputy Cominissioncns. 

What was expected of these bodies was that they 
should be honest, efficient, and impartial in the 
discharge of their duties. They should not set at 
naught the wnshes of a linguistic or rcligiou.s minority’. 
Their expectations have not been, wc arc sorry to 
say. fulfilled. It is not required of me to tcU whether 
they have been efficient and honest, but one tlung I 
will say, that neither have they been impartial 
nor have they respected the need.s and wishes of 
the Moslem minority. Tlicrc have been attempts 
innumerable and in actual worlting at some places 
they have been abusing their power. It has been 
an object lesson to us. No one would plead for 
unlimited power or limitless power to be given to 
these local bodies. But 1 would like to explain my 
attitude towards tliis intricate que.stion that it may 
not be misunderstood. I, therefore, say that if a 
local body acts efficiently and honestly within the 
sphere of work committed to its charge, and no long 
as the rights of racial, linguistic and religious minori- 
ties arc respected, it should be left free from interfer- 
ence by the Government, and its autonomy should 
be scrupulously re.spcctcd, its privileges should be 
inviolate and its powers should not he impaired. 

The District Councils and Local Boards of these 
provinces are governed bj' the Local Self-Govenimcnt 
Act of 1920 and the Municipal Committce.s by the 
Act of 1922. These Acts gave them almost complete 
autonomy. Wc have to sec how Moslcm.s have 
been treated under these Acts by the bodies thus 
created. 

Let us first examine the population of Mussulm.ms 
in these pro\*inces. -According to the last census 
Mussulmans live mostly in cities, Following figures 
will bear testimony to the above statement : — 

No. of person.s per mile. 


Total population 

90 

Hindus 

8G 

Mussulmans 

•VI 4 

Christians 

:v2i 

Jains 

;»>o 

Parsecs 

847 


The above will show that Mussiilinans form a 
comparatively large proix>rtion of the urb.in 
|>opulation. In the following towns Mussulmans 
form twenty to fifty per cent, of the jx)pulntion : — 
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Town. 

Total 

Population. 


Hindus. 

!Miissul- 

mans. 

Sangor 


no.flio 


29,240 

8.010 

Jubbulporc 


10S.703 


75,755 

. 24.312 

Seoul 


1 2 7T2 


8,740 

2.811 

Xarsini^hpur 




0,997 

1 ,905 

I losliangabad 


12,0-18 


8.840 

2,102 

Harda 


11,077 


8,029 

2,008 

Sohagpur 


7.0.^;} 


•1,829 

1.924 

Paclimari 


4.uG8 


3.2,'57 

098 

Khand\^'a 


20,802 


18,518 

. 7.217 

Burhanpur . . 


:}5,01G 


22.8-1-7 

. 12,701 

Kamptee 


20,220 


13,597 

4,853 

Ralaghat 


7,300 


5,950 

1.027 

Raipur 


38,31-1 


30.824 

. 0,017 

Amraoti 


40,00-t 


32.224 

. 7,537 

Amraoti Camp 


-1-.775 


3,412 

899 

Ellichpur 


23,800 


10,344 

. 7,200 

Badnera 


12.372 


9,382 

2.3C9 

Anjangaon . . 


0,338 


0,502 

2,026 

Talegaun 


rj.07i 


4,594 

1,134 

Kolalirpur . . 


4.30G 


2.042 

1,547 

Chandiir Bazar 


4,701 


3,508 

. 1,109 

Akola 


37,804 


28,401 

. 8.337 

Karanja 


13.043 


8,523 

4.175 

A kot 


10,887 


12,090 

3,920 

Basim 


10,971 


8,053 

2,557 

Murtizapur 


10,552 


8,039 

. 2,107 

Barsi Taluka 


5,403 


3,289 

2,076 

Balapur 


10.507 


5,332 

. 4,782 

Patur 


5.734 


3,785 

1.934 

Mangral Pir 


5.400 


3,140 

2.286 

Malkapur 


14,9-17 


9.875 

4.050 

Chikli 


0.003 


4.008 

1,372 

Umerkhed . . 


0,4-12 


4.790 

. 1,594 

Darhwa 


7,400 


5.175 

. 1,858 


TJiough m no town Mussulmans have majority 
o\’er Hindus in the whole of C.P. and Berar, yet they 
arc practically equal in number ; no doubt weak in' 
actual voting strength in one or two to%%'ns. In 
other to\\'ns, as shown above, Mussulmans form 
tAventy per cent, to thirty per cent, of the population. 
As the Mussulmans have not the guarantee of the 
separate election, and have to stand in the same 
election booths and under joint electorate without 
reservation of scats, they have fared very badly. 
Ratio of Mussulmans in the rural area is not that 
of to\sms. In the villages they arc few and in small 
number. It is in towns that resources of our civiliza- 
tion are concentrated and chief brains of the com- 
munity arc supplied from the towns. All the 
economic, social, and religious movemeiils arc bom 
in the towns, and fortunateU’^ in the towns we are 
living in greater number. In spite of all this wc have 
.suffered tremendoush'^ under tliese two Acts, By 
not giving us the sepanitc electorate, the Acts 
deprix’ed us of our representation. 

If wc arc accused of communal feelings, let us 
see what our Hindus have done where they arc in 
minorities. The Ptinjabec of Lahore wrote, in 
I fill : “ The fact that in Wazirabad the ^luham- 
madans considcrablj’ outniimber the Hindus and the 
Sikhs combined is no justification for pemianently 
placing the Hindus and the Sikhs in a position of 
utter dependence and subordination in the municipal 
committee. Mere n\nnerical strength, wc have stated, 
is no standard hy which to determine the extent of 
the representation. To place an important com- 
munity ]>crmancntly in such a position as almost 
to eliminate its representation is certainly an irritating 
proceeding." Wc make a present of these remarks 
of a Hindu paper to his co-religionist and C. P. and 
Berar with tlve hope that they would apply them 
to the case of C.P. and Berar, where the Mussulmans 
are " in a ^>orition of utter dependence and subordina- 
tion " in local l>odies, and " an important community " 
is Iwing pl.accd " in such a position as almo.st to 
eliminate its representation." The demand of the 
Mussulmans U not that the minority should l>c 
converted into a majority. They voiild be Siitisficd 
if the minority is made more siibstantial in local 


bodies, on the basis of proportion to the total 
population. But in itself the concession asked for 
is a trifle and we are not sure that it will help I^Iussul- 
mans much. Even then, they would be but in 
minority and will depend on the goodwill of the 
Hindu majority. It would be by courting the 
friendship of the Hindus ratlier than hostility that 
tlie IVIussulmans will be able to safeguard their 
interests. But there is not still enough magnanimity 
in. the majority even to concede this trifle. Shylock 
was asked to show mercy, but replied that it was not 
in the bond, and insisted on having his pound of 
flesh. 

Probably in C.P. nobody cares to know that there 
had been pledges continuously made by the Govem- 
ment that there should be separate representation 
for the Mussulmans not only in the Legislatures, 
Imperial and Provincial, but also in local bodies. 
In fact, these pledges have been treated by our Hindu 
brethren as mere scraps of paper and the local bodies 
of these provinces enjoy the Hindu Raj pure and 
simple under the so-called joint electorate. On the 
memorable 1st October, 1900, Lord Min to gave a 
" Pledge " at Simla which is as emphatic as it is 
clear. The Mussulmans, in their address, had 
stated as follows : — 

" As Municipal and District Boards have to deal 
with important local interests, affecting to a great 
extent the health, comfort, educational needs 
and even the religious concerns of the inhabitants, 
we shall, we hope, be pardoned if we solicit for 
a moment your Excellency's attention to the 
position of Muhammadans thereon before passing 
to higher concerns. Tliesc institutions form, as it 
were, the initial rungs in the ladder of self-govern- 
ment, and it is here that the principle of representa- 
tion is brought more intimately to the intelligence 
of the people. Yet tlie position of Muhammadans 
on these Boards is not at present regulated by any 
guiding principle of general application, and practice 
varies in different localities. 

" We would, therefore, respectfully suggest that 
local authority should, in every case, be required 
to declare the number of Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans entitled to scats on IMunicipal and District 
Boards, sucli proportion to be determined in 
accordance with the numerical strength, social 
status, local influence and special requirements of 
either community. Once their relative proportion 
is authoritatively determined, wc would suggest 
that cither community should be allowed severally 
to return their own representatives." 

In reply to the above, the *' Pledge " given ])y 
Lord Minto is ns follows : — 

" The pith of your address, as I understand it, 
is the claim that in any systc7}i of representation 
whether it affects a Municipality, a District Board 
or a Legislative Council in which it is proposed to 
introduce or increase an electoral organisation, 
the Muhammadan community should be re- 
presented as a community. You point out that 
in many cases electoral bodies as now constituted 
cannot be expected to return a Muhammadan 
candidate, and that if by any chance they did .so, 
it could only be at the sacrifice of such a candidate’s 
views to those of a majority opposed to his o^vn 
community, whom he would in no way represent, 
and you justly claim tliat your position should be 
estimated not merely on your numerical .strength, 
but in respect to the political importance of your 
community and the service it has rendered to the 
Empire. I am entirely in accord with you. Please 
do not misunderstand me ; I make no attempt to 
indicate by what means tlic representation of 
comniuriitics can be obtained, but I am as firmly 
convinced as I believe 3'ou to be that any electoral 
representation in India would be doomed to 
mischievous failure which aimed at granting a 
personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs 
and traditions of the communities composing the 
population of this continent. The mass of the 
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people of India ha\’c no knowledge of representative 
institution. I agree n^iih yott gentlemen, that the 
initial rungs in the ladder of self-government arc to 
be found in the Munic-ipal and District Boards and 
that it is in that direction that zve must look for the 
gradual political edxicaiion of the people. 

The above was in 1900, and in 1011, H.E. Lord 
Hardinge, the then Viceroy of India, in reply to the 
address of the Punjab ^loslcm League, said : ** Yon 
may rest assured that pledges once given by Govern- 
ment will not he broken." 

As Lord IMinto has said, in 1900, he made no 
attempt to indicate by what means IMoslem represen- 
tation could be obtained. It was not till three 
years that the Royal Decentralisation Commission 
held by an almost nnanimous opinion that the 
interests of minorities should be secured by methods 
different from those which had till then been in 
force. The Commission \\Totc, in paragraph 780 
of its report, that : — 

*' As regards the methods of election, we are in 
entire accord with the resolutions of 1S82, as to 
the impossibilit: 5 '' of laying down any general 
system and the desirability of trydrig different 
schemes in different localities, including methods 
of proportional representation and elections by 
castes and occupations, etc. Ha\'ing regard to the 
different circumstances of different areas, we think 
it essential that the system adopted in each 
should be such as to provide for the due representa- 
tion of different communities, creeds and interests. 
It has always been recognised that it is the duty of 
the British Administration to protect the interests 
of the various communities in India and to secure 
, impartial treatment to all. IMoreover, in the 
cognate matter of the selection of members for 
Legislative Councils the discussion which resulted 
in the passing of the Indian Councils Acts of 1892 
embodied the emphatic testimony, not merely of 
distinguished Anglo-Indian officials, but of British 
statesmen as to the necessity for securing special 
representation of Mtthamniadan and other minorities 
and so to the danger of alloiviug undue predominance 
to any one caste." 

In other- words, a Commission appointed by His 
Majesty on the advice of so liberal a minister as 
Lord Morley, and composed of some of the most 
broadminded officials and non-ofheial members, 
confirmed the testimony of distinguished Anglo- 
Indian officials and British statesmen, with only a 
half-hearted dissent of the late Mr. R, C. Dutt, who 
considered the system of Government nomination to 
help minorities a wise exercise of power, and could not 
say anj’thing more against the views of his colleagues 
than that “ Separate election by castes and creeds 
is not known elsewhere in the British Umpire,” and 
that the people of India had generally been taught 
” to ignore distinctions of caste and creed in civic 
life.” With reference to this, we only regret that 
while the predominant majority is fully cognisant of 
the educative value of municipal elections and wishes 
to avail itself of them, one of its most distinguished 
members, now, unfortunatelj^ no more, still con- 
sidered the system of Government nominations 
sufficiently helpful for the minorities. Had the people 
of India feamt the lessons of British rule, like apt 
pupils, and in practice forgotten distinctions of caste 
and creed, there would have been no need of Govern- 
ment nominations to help minoritic.s, which, unlike 
most minorities in other parts of the British Empire, 
arc less numerous communities out-voted for the 
simple reason of differing from the majority in caste 
or religious belief. This shows that the conditions 
of India are almo.st unparalleled anjnvlicrc else in 
the British Empire, and our evils being diflercnt 
there need be no hesitation in providing remedies 
not known elsewhere in the British Empire, so long 
as they suit the disease. 

Coming nearer now, as early as in I9J8, aufliors of 
the report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, Mr. 


^fontagu and Lord Chelmsford wrote, in imracraph 

227 • 

** At this point we arc brought face to face with 
the most difficult question which arises in con- 
nection with elected Assemblies — whether com- 
munal electorates arc to be maintained. Wc may 
be told tiiat this is a closed question, becau.se the 
Muhammadans will never agree to any revision of 
the arrangement promiscfl them by Lord Minto in 
1900, and secured to them by the rofonns of 1900. 
But wc have felt bound to rc*c.vaminc the question 
fully in the light of our new policy and also because 
we have been pressed to extend the system of 
communal clectornte.s in a variety of directions.” 

This is no new problem. It has been discussed 
periodically from the time when the first steps were 
taken to liberalise the Councils. There has hitherto 
been a weighty conscn.sus of opinion that in a counlty 
like India no principle of representation other than 
by interests is practically possible. Lord Dufferin 
held this view' in 1888, and in 1892 Lord Lansdownc's 
Government wrote that : — 

*' The representation of such a community upon 
such a scale as the Act permits can only be secured 
by providing that each important class shall have 
the opportunity of making its views knowm in 
Council by the mouth of some member specially 
acquainted with them.” 

We note that in 1892 the small size of the Councils 
was reckoned as a factor in the decision and that the 
contrary view was not without its exponent.s, but 
we feel no doubt that Lord Minto's Government 
followed the predominant opinion when, in 1908, 
they passed for an important extension of the 
communal principle. Thus wc have had to reckon 
not only with the settled existence of the system, but 
with a large volume of weighty opinion that no 
other method i.s feasible. Bccau.se the principle is 
opposed to the teaching of history* and perpetuates 
class divisions and also stereotyped existing 
relations, the learned authors were opposed to it, but 
tlicy said : — 

” At the same time, we must face the hard 
facts. The Muhammadans were given special 
representations with separate electorates in 1009. 
The Hindus' acquiescence is embodied in the 
present agreement between the political leaders of 
the two communities. The Muhammadans regard 
these as settled facts and any attempt to go back 
on them would rouse a great .storm of bitter protest 
and put a severe strain on the loyalty of a com- 
munity wliich has behaved with conspicuous 
loyalty during a period of ver^' great difficulty, 
and w'liich we know’ to be feeling no small anxiety 
for its own welfare under a system of popular 
government. Tlie Muhammad.ans regard separate 
representation and comnumcal clcctoratc.s a.s their 
only adequate safeguard. But apart from a plc<lgc 
wliicli wc must honour until wc are released from 
it, we arc bound to sec that the comnninity secures 
proper representation in the new Councils. How 
can wc say to them that wc regard the decision of 
1009 as mistaken, that its retention is incompatildc 
with progress towards responsible GoYcrnment. 
that its rcver.sal will eventually be to llieir benefit 
and tliat for these reasons wc have dcci<lcd to go 
back on it ? Much as wc regret the necessity, wc 
are convinced that so far as the Muhammadans, at 
all events, are concerned, the present system must 
be maintained until condilion.s alter, even at the 
price of slow* progress, towards the realisation of a 
common citizen.shij^. But ^ve can .sec no reasons 
to set up communal reprc.«entation for Muham- 
madans in any province where they form a majority 
of the votes.” 

Commenting on the above report His Excellency 
the Governor in Council of Madras wrote ; — - 

" His JZxcvUcncy in Council is .stronely impressed 
by the necessity of devising some means of 
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providing for tlic representation of communities 
which have in the past been unable to secure tiny 
adequate share in the elective portion of the 
BegiFlative Council. It is a patent defect in the 
working of the present S 3 -stcm that the representa- 
tion has been so largely nionopoliscd bj' a single 
class . . . and the Government trust that the 
{Franchise) Committee will be able to devise some 
means for ensuring the due representation of the 
great mass of the comnumitj'.’' 

TIic views of the Government of Bengal are 
embodied in the following. Thu.s ^\TOte i-Iis Ex- 
cellency the Governor in Council. 

" The subject of communal and special electorate 
has attracted much attention. ^Miilc the 
tlieorctical objections to tlieir continuance are 
admitted, the general view of all sections, officials 
and non-officials, Europeans and Indians, is 
markedly in favour of their retention, on the 
ground that in no other way could certain im- 
portant interests secure a place in the new councils. 
The Muhammadans strongly urge that they should 
be given communal representation whether they 
arc in a minority or not, and it is evident that they 
would regard any other treatment as a breach 
of faith. The Muhammadan opinions are re- 
markable for the insistence with which they urge 
the necessity for special provision in this respect, 
not only in the councils but also on standing and 
grand committees and similar bodies, as also in 
the Public Sendees.” 

In another paragraph His Excellency the Governor 
in Council said : — 

” Theoretically it would no doubt be advantage- 
ous to have general electorates onlj', and the 
objections urged in the Report to Communal 
representation arc just, but it is neecssaty to deal 
u'ith the country as it is, not as it ought to be. 
Concessions have been made to Miihammadans 
from which it is impossible to withdraw without 
their consent, and they have made it clear that 
they do not consent, even to the proposal in para. 
201 of the Report, that communal electorates 
should be retained only in those provinces where 
the Muhammadans form a minority of the votes. 
In nengal, owing to the predominance of Hindu 
landlords and moneylenders in districts where 
the bulk of the population are IMuhammadans, the 
latter have ever)' reason for apprehending that 
llicir interest will not be duly safeguarded even 
where they arc in a numerical majority.” 

The Idciitcnant Governor of the Punjab writing 
on the subject said : — 

” A]3art from the theoretical objections to it, the 
system of communal representation would afford 
the simplest solution of conflicting claims in the 
Punjab. It would meet the views of liluham- 
madans and Siklis and though deprecated by the 
Hindus generally their political leadens could not 
well go back on the Congress T^eague pact of 

His Honour tlic Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
of Behar and Orissa wrote : 

” Muhammadans’ opinion in tlic province, where 
it is not merely a rc-asscrtion of the Congrc.ss I..eaguc 
Scheme, is content to dwell iipon the necessity' for 
.^Iuhammadan representation greatly in excess 
of the proportion which the Muhammadan clement 
in the population l>ears to the whole.” 

Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Assam WTOte 
in detail on the subject. Said his Honour : — 

” I'o my mind it is immaterial whether the 
community concerned i.s or is not in a numerical 
majority in the area under consideration. l*hc 
real ipicstions arc these : — 

First. — Is the community one in regard to which it 
is <k*s.irable for ^-Kditical reasons lliat 
they should now I'C represented on tlic 


Council by spokesmen of their own race 
and religion ? 

Second. — Has the community any real chance of 
being now so represented in the absence 
of a communal electorate ? ” 

If the answer to the first question is *' Yes ” and 
the answer to the second question is ” No,” then I 
would brush aside all theoretical considerations, 
look the situation straight in the face and grant a 
communal electorate. I have frequently disagreed 
with mj' late colleague, Jlr. P. C. Lyon, and on no 
question have disagreed more completelj^ than on 
the question of constitutional reform, but I desire 
to express my fullest concurrence with his letter to 
the Times, dated tire 8th August, 1918. After 
discus.sing the question of communal representation 
he concludes as follows : — 

” The supporters of the new scheme who have 
had experience in the working of the Legislative 
Councils in India ask for communal representation, 
because they agree with its opponents that it is 
most important that Indians should learn to work 
together without consideration of class. It is by 
using it now to bring all parties together to share 
alike in public service and responsibility that we 
shall gradually persuade India that she can do 
without it.” 

Continuing His Honour wrote : — 

” In view of the recommendations in the Report 
it is almost unnecessary that I should put forward 
any arguments on behalf of communal representa- 
tion for the Muhammadans of the province. Here 
as elsewhere they are a peculiar people with 
peculiar interests, and it will be many centuries 
before tliey will amalgamate politically with their 
Hindu or Animist neighbours. They arc in a slight 
majority in the Surma Valley, but in a hopeless 
minority in the Assam Valley. Taking the two 
valleys together they amount to one-third of the 
population, and 1 therefore propose to give them 
10 members out of 30.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Beadon, I. A., Officiating 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, said : — 

” III these paragraphs it is postulated that elec- 
torates mu.st not be communal and that there 
must be direct connection between members of a 
Legislative Council and the original votes. Such 
theories are based on the English conception of 
democratic rule and representative Government, 
the idea of mixed electorates is wholly opposed to 
Oriental ideas and their introduction will cau.se in- 
tense dissatisfaction in Northern India ; racial and 
inter-crecd feeling will be accentuated to such an 
extent that elections will be impossible ... J do 
not deem it advisable to write at length on thc.se 
subjects, because there is really very little chance 
of mixed electorates or a system of direct elections 
being established within the next generation : 

1 merely emphasise that unless good material can 
be found for the foundations the superstructure 
must not be built.” 

Hon'ble the Chief Commissioner of C. P. was 
against separate election for the Muhammadans, and 
Avrotc thus : — 

** The Muhammadans arc but a fraction of the 
population and are widely scattered ; it is next to 
impossible to suggest separate constituencies to 
meet their case, and in the Central Provinces it 
would in my opinion be correct to lay down from 
the outset that the special exception wliicli the 
Report has made as to the representation of this 
community' cannot be carried into practical effect.” 
TJie above written opinion of the Hon’ble 
the Chief Commissioner of C. P. shows the 
mentality of the Hinduised Government of our 
l^roviiiccs. Hindus since the Minto-I\Iorlcy reforms 
have been the dc facto rulers of the province, and • 
against the wishes of the Hiiulu.s and the pro-Hindu 
Chief Commission, JMoslems got separate electorate 
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in tJie Provincial Legislative Councils, but tlic CJiicI 
Commissioner and later on successive Hindu Ministers 
could dispense with this essential safeguards for the 
I\Ioslem privileges and rights as far as the Local 
bodies are concerned. Now let us see the result of 
the working of the joint electorate in these bodies. 
Figures given in the Appendix will show the real state 
of affairs. Not only that the pledges, given the 
responsible and highly placed British statesmen, 
ofTicials and successive government, have been treated 
as scraps of paper, but deliberate attempts have been 
.successfully made by the Hindu majority in the 
Legislative Council, supported by tlic Ministers, to 
do away with the Moslem representation. Three 
successive elections of the Local bodies have been 
held since the new Acts came into force, and there 
are more than a dozen iMunicipal Committees and 
more than half of the X)istrict Councils in whicli not 
a single Mussulman has been elected as member. 
The “ Direct Election *’ on joint system of election 
has been disastrous for the Moslem commui\itY. 
Following are the Municipal Committees which had 
the fortune of not getting any Mussulman in the 
election. 

The list of Municipal Committee with Zero Moslem 
members. 


Year 

Name of Stutiicipal 
Commitlcc 

Hindu 

Members 

Elected 

Ktoslcm 

PopiibitioB 

Hindu 

Population 

1028 

Ram take 

a 

487 

7881 

,, 

KatoU 

11 

918 

8508 

,, 

Tumsax 

8 

440 

G098 

1028 and 

Warora* 

8 

1004 

7051 

25-2G 

Pulgaon 

a 

G40 

0380 

,, 

Saugor* 

iii 

8010 

29240 


Deori 

Chota 

Q 

1 

542 

4351 


Chhindwara 

0 

272 

3108 

1028 

Balaghat* 

10 

102T 

5050 


Danioli* 

13 

2831 

11174 


[ Dhamtari* 1 

10 

' 018 

10855 

" 

: EllichpurC.S. 

0 

separate figure.? 
not avail able. 

1925-20 

Deoli 

1 5 

859 

5451 

,, 

Arvi* 

10 

1432 1 

1 12C5 

,, 

Schora 

9 

(H-t 

5030 

,, 

Bina Itawa* 

8 

1.5(51 

0050 

,, 

Drug^ 

9 

878 

9083 


IVun 


800 

5559 


In the year 1925-20 in ten committees only one 
Mussulman came in through the general election in 
each committee, and in the year 1928 there arc 
thirteen committees in each of whicii one Aloslcm 
member has come in. Detailed examination of the 
figures, and absence of the Moslems from the elective 
bodies can well be seen by the enclosed subsidiary 
tables. It is sufficient to say that no Mo.slem, 
however in the forefront of political Hie he may be, 
and whatever liis educational qualifications may be, 
could have any chance of successfully competing' with 
a mediocre Hindu. The tables will show that being 
in the majority they (Hindus) could run the elections 
in the manner of their liking. 

The above shows the pitiable condition of Mussul- 
mans in the Local bodies under the Joint Electorate. 
Now our opponents sny that as thciseparate election 
is not good and Mussulmans want some safeguards 
for them, Ave are ready to rcsei*ve some seats for them. 
This subject has been so ably discussed by Dr. Shnfaat 
Ahmad I<3ian in the U. P. Moslem 2ileinorandum 
to the Simon Commission that I would like to re- 
produce it in full ; — 


•These towns, cither ns headquarters of the district or 
as important trading centres, in .spite of so much Moslem 
population, are without anj* ^!oslem member through nuy 
clecLioa whatsoever. 


Join Electorati; with Kesekv.^tion or 
Moslem Seats. 

" In order to deal cfTcctivcly with this subject, 
it will be necessary to examine in a little greater 
detail the condition of the Hindu and Moslem society 
in tlicse pro\*fnce.s of tlic pre.cent day. Tiie United 
Provinces of India have been the real home of the 
Afoslcm rulers of India. Delhi and Agra have been 
their capital. Ondh, firstly a province of the Moslem 
emperors of India, was later ruled by Moslem Kings. 
Tile Moslems were thus the rulers' and the Iliiidu 
the ruled. The British acquired these jirovinccs 
from the Iiloslems, who naturally at that time had 
the large interest in the country. Tlicir interest in 
landed property was considcniblc. They occupied 
then, and continued so to occupy for long afterwards, 
a position of vantage in all public oflices, judicial, 
executive and ministerial. The employment of their 
own language was also a great asset to them. 

The IVIoslcms kept sullenly aloof from all those 
institutions — educational and political — that the 
British rule brought in its wake. This attitude ,of 
the Moslem brought suspicion in the mind of the 
British, which was fed by the other communities 
anxious to secure benefits for themselves. He 
thus easily became the target of all tho.se invectives 
and calumnies that were levelled against him. The 
cumulative result of all tlicsc disintegrating forces 
has been that the Moslem, despite his frantic efforts to 
recover the ground lost during the last half a ceutun,*, 
finds himself backward educationally and econ- 
omically. His propert>’ has been steadily slipping 
from his hands, and as he i.s not allowctl to engage 
in banking pursuit.^, is largely under the inllucncc 
of the Hindu moneylender. Other communities, 
e.g. the Hindus proper, on the other hand, took the 
fullest opportunity of every’ avenue of progrcs.s and 
advancement that was open to them. Added to 
thi.s, their endeavour throughout has unfortunately 
been to dislodge the Moslems from all positions of 
influence and power. The attitude of /oissfr /nut 
that the Government adopted towards tlio Moslems 
has further contributed to Ihcir present position. 
The result is that while on tlie one hand the Hindus 
at present occupy in those provinces position of 
vantage — they arc educationally far superior to 
the Moslems, they are cconomiciiUy on the Ptronge.st 
possible 3 )osition, tlicy arc organised, they arc 
capable of creating and keeping up agitatioii.s, they 
arc imbued with a strong sentiment of creating a 
nationality of their own which means Hinduism, to 
the exclusion of all other faiths and peoples — while 
the Moslems, for reasons which have been detailed 
above, are less educated, are economically weak, arc 
looked upon as foreigners by the Hindu, are dis- 
organised principally because they arc scattered 
over a large area, are not fond of agitations, and 
arc by habit anxious to give as little trouble to the 
Government as possible. 

Such being the present state of Ilindu-Moslcm 
societj', could it for a minute be conceived that 
joint olectorate.s will not mean another inroad on 
the Mo.slem position, and will llie Moslem be far 
wTong, in further doubting tlic bona fidc.s of the 
British Government towards the Mussulmans of the 
country if joint electorates were substituted for 
separate electorates ? There is thus no alternative 
fox the Moslems in the present state of the country 
except to insist on separate electorates and separate 
representation of the Moslems, much, indeed, jis is 
their desire that it should be done away with soon. 
Joint electorate with reservation of .'•cats for the 
Aloslems will not avail, for tlic following among 
other reasons : — 

(1) If scpanitc electorate is bad, joint electorate 

is bad enough, and both are tlic negation of 
democratic theory. 

(2) Owing to various rciisons, a considerable 

number of Moslem voter.s are inilucnced by 
Hindu moneylenders, and we fear that if 
joint electorates with even rc.servatiojj of 
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seats ior the Moslems arc established, 
Moslem voters will not bo in a position to 
exercise their power of voting freely, and 
Moslem interests will have no chance of 
representation. A Moslem elected from 
such a constituency’ will always be in the 
liands of tlie Hindus, and will never be able 
to stand for purely Moslem rights. He 
will be nothing if not a mandatory of the 
Hindus. 

(3) Election of Moslems in such joint electorates 

will further embitter relations between the 
Hindus and the Moslems, and will be a 
fruitful cause for constant friction. \Ve 
will illustrate this by saying that in such 
an electorate if two ^loslems stand, one 
a nominee of Hindus and the other a 
nominee of the Moslems, the latter will 
obviously have no cliance. Jf two Ilfoslems 
holtiing conflicting views came in, and the 
Hindus back one who is a supporter of their 
vicAvs, as the Moslems will be naturally op- 
posed to such a candidate, an atmosphere of 
discord will be created, and the bitterness 
engendered will be further reflected in the 
everyday relations of the tw'o cominunities. 

(4) In all joint constituencies the numerical 

strength of the IMoslems being necessarily*’ 
very” weak, no Hindu need approach the 
Moslem voters, while the ^loslcm has no 
chance except by invoking the aid of the 
Hindu. The result is the Moslem is being 
piit in a position of inferiority to the Hindu 
even in democratic institutions in the 
country', and the furtlicr logical sequence 
following this will be that the Hindus will 
swamp the election by men, both Hindu 
and Moslem, of his view's, w'hile tlie Moslem 
cannot in the least influence the elections. 

(fl) Moslems standing against Hindu odds and 
wealth in joint electorates will emerge 
unsuccessful and financially a WTCck. There- 
fore no Moslem, unless he is a prot^gd of 
Hindus, dare stand in joint electorates. 

The avowed aim of the British Parliament is to 
grant to Indians respon.siblc CovGuimcnt within 
the Empire. This is susceptible of successful fruition 
only’ if all the links in the chain of Indian nationalism 
arc cqAially strongly forged. Unless and until the 
Moslem link is paid special attention to, will self- 
Govemment liave any' chance of success in this 
country' ? The Hindus have so far done nothing, 
and tliey- refuse to do anything as the course of 
negotiation-s during the last few months has shown, 
to win Uac confidence of tlie i^Ioslem minority. It 
is for the Government now’ to reassure tlie Moslem 
mind by guaranteeing to him the safeguard of his 
■' special rights, and by' securing him separate seats 
by’ separate electorate. The member thus returned 
by' separate electorate has manfully stood for the 
Moslem rights, has fought the Moslem battle, has 
represented to the Government the Moslem point 
of view. Could it for all this be ever said that he 
has ever betrayed tlie cause of the country in any 
one single instance ? He lias joined the Swarajist 
group, he ha.s joined the Independent group in 
Ecgislature, and has in all crises throw’n his weight 
on the popular side. He (i.c. coming from separate 
clcctonite) is a necessity* both for tlic Gov'cmment, for 
tlie country and for the community. 

M’c hope it is clear that if joint electoratc.s arc 
alone restored, ^Moslems -will be w’ipcd out of the 
legislatures. If scats arc reserved for them in 
joint electorate, Moslems returned from these 
electorates will be .Moslems in name only, they will 
iHi the proteges of tiie Hindus, and w'ill in no way' 
represent the Moslems, 

A great deal has lx:cn lately made of the com- 
munal troulflcs. Thc.‘=c are attributed to separate 
clcctonitcs granted to the Moslems. Any impartial 
ol>serv’cr of the trend of events will at once see the 


hollow'ncss of these illogical assertions. This is a 
pure innovation, and has been devised to sidetrack 
the issue. If separate representation has done any'- 
thing, it has appeased tlie tension. The real cause 
of tliese disturbances is the determination of tlie 
majority' community established in its own way*^ 
its political dominance in India by' w’iping out and 
crushing the minority community which not long 
ago was its ruler. 

This aggressive policy' of the majority community' 
has now taken a concrete shape in the origination 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, a politico-religious body, 
which HOW' dominates and guides the action of the 
Hindu community, in spite of resistance and opposi- 
tion from the Congress and the ineffective and mild 
persuasions of otlier Hindu political bodies, w'itli 
the result that the Hindus as a community regard 
the Mahasabha as a genuine organ of their communal 
aspir«ation in political, social and religious mattem. 
In our province the Maliasabha has already displaced 
■the influence of tlie Congress and other political 
bodies in which the Hindu element predominates. 
The preachings and activities of the Mahasabha have 
brought about all the evils which are attributed to 
separate electorate. The followers of this organiza- 
tion interfere with the religious liberties of the 
Moslems, knowing that the community, though 
inclined to put up with every kind of iniquities, 
cannot tolerate in the least any violation of its 
religions rights. The hostility w'hich the Hindu 
Mahasabhite entertain towards the Moslems is 
manifested by their insistence on the playing of 
music before mosques just at the pray'er time, and 
in such an aggressive way' as to interfere with religious 
worship ; in their parading the streets singing 
hymns excitable both in purport and prosody, in 
their staging tableaux vilifying the achievements of 
tlie greatest and noblest of the Moslems ; in their 
describing the Moslem rule as the most tyrannical 
and one whose sole mission in India was forceful 
conversion of the Hindus to Islam and dishonour 
of their womenfolk. These activities of the Hindu 
Mahasabha have made communal riots the normal 
feature of the life of these provinces. The latest 
exhibition of tlic antagonism of the majority com- 
munity towards the Moslem is the ** Shuddhi- and 
Sangathan ” movements, w'hoso preachers occupy 
the highest position in the political, economic and 
social life of the Hindus. No Moslem could possibly 
have any objection to these movements if they w'cre 
pursued, one ol them for the propagation of religious 
faiths and beliefs, and the other for the consolidation 
of Hindus, Indeed, we w’ould welcome these move- 
ments if carried on w’ithin their legitimate ambit. 
But Shuddhi and Sangathan are preached merely to 
excite haired against the ivloslems. Shuddhi and 
Sangathan were started in 1023, after the possi- 
bilities of the Reforms had been realised by the 
majority community. The former aims at securing 
greater numerical superiority for the sake of can- 
vassing political ends, while Sangathan is nothing 
but a combination of forces for assuming physical 
triumpli against the Moslems, The aim and object of 
all these activities is to weaken the Moslem as 
much as possible in order to involve him in financial 
ruin and creating a feeling of dread in him. "NVe 
have described tlxis in some detail in order to expose 
the mind w'hich is anxious to sidetrack the issue to 
cover its own machinations. The raison d'etre of 
the Hindu mind is that he must create eventually a 
kingdom for the Hindu alone in India, a’nd that all 
other communities must be so much reduced in 
numbers and strength that they must finally merge 
in them. The irony of the w'holc situation is that 
the Government of the land seems to have been so 
much overpoAvered by Hindu numbers and by their 
agitation, however spurious and artificial it may be, 
that it follows the line of the least resistance, with 
tlie^ result that the minority communities arc 
beginning to lose faith both in its strength and 
policy. Tliis augurs ill for the future peace and 
prosperity of the country. Another reason Avhy this 
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charge against tlic separate representation is made 
is that tlie Moslem elected by means of the separate 
electorate feels quite independent of the Hindu, 
and is a free agent to represent boldlj*, to the power 
that may be, his grievances. This the Hindu docs 
not like'; he wants all his acts of imfaimess and 
injustice to remain screened, indeed even under 
the Union Jack he wants to cstabiisli a despotic 
oligarchy lor himself." 

The above, though written for U. P., is, word by 
word, applicable to C. P- and Berar. Being 
numerically more weak than Moslems in U. P., we, 
the Mussulmans of C. P. and Berar, will be nowhere 
under the joint election with reservation of scats. 

Now let us sec the working of these Alunicipal 
Committees and District Councils. The separate 
election alone will safeguard our right as far as the 
entr^’ of Moslem members is concerned, and this 
is not the only chief means for the safeguarding of 
Moslem interest. There must be effective safe- 
guards lor the ediication of our children, the repre- 
sentation of our communit^*^ in the administration 
and the defence of our religious rights. Few members 
in a committee of four or five times more non- 
Moslem members can safeguard our interests. They 
may protest, and dissent, and go to the extent of 
getting their protest recorded, but it is insufficient. 
So not only that we should be adequately repre- 
sented, but also some means be found to guarantee 
our proportion of grant for ^Moslem education, fair 
number of posts in each department of local bodies 
and good number of contracts for Moslem contractors. 

Separate electorate alone is useless. AYc want it 
supplemented by effective safeguards for the defence 
of OUT rights. This may be against democracy or 
other theory of State, but it is based on painful 
experience of the worldng of these so-called demo- 
cratic bodies. I-et us examine how the majority 
community has distributed the power and influence. 
In practically .every Municipal Committee and 
District Council, Hindus have elected chairmen of 
their oum community. In whole of C. P. and Berar 
in the year 3025-20, out of fifty committees only 
one had a Mussulman chairman, and in the year 
1028 there is again only three Mussulman Clmirmeii 
of the ^lunicipal Committees. As regards District 
Councils, and Local Boards, the position is still 
worse. Tlie Hindus can find IMoslem chairmen in 
every to\>Ti for the boycott of Simon Commission 
and for any and every political movement, when the 
Congress Committees arc formed, and they find no 
I^Iosleras in their rank, and when, as a community, 
Mussulmans refuse to join them, they catch hold 
of one or two IVIussulman hirelings and make them 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents ; but when they 
go to tliesc Local Bodies and find that there goes 
power and prestige with the onicc-bearers, they 
deliberately exclude Jlussulnians. In the year 
3 925-20, out of 100 Vice-Chairmen elected, not 
even twelve were Jlussulmans. And 'in the year 
1928, Moslems have fared still worse. Out of 45 
Committees, for which figures «are available, forty 
are entitled to elect two Vice-Chairmen each, and 
there are five committees that can elect only one 
each, thus making the Vice-Chairmen cighty-fivc 
in number, out of which fifteen arc Mussulmans. 
There are thirty Committees, out of forty-five, wliich 
have non-Mussulmans as Vice-Chairman and two 
seats of Vice-Chairmen in these Coramiltccs have 
been monopolised by the Hindus. Position in the 
District Councils and Local Boards is still worse. 
There you ^Yill find Hindus .as Chairmen and Vice- 
Chairmen in all tlic places, and it is the general 
accepted rule, and if there is any Mussulman it is 
exception to this general rule. 

In the Municipal Act, it is provided that to bring 
in men of eminence, high qualification and having 
experience, the elected and nominated members 
are given power to select few members. Tliis saves 
the candidate from the election fight and canva-ssing 
to a large body of voters. Here again the Mussul- 
mans have been tlic greatest sufferers. In the year 


3!>25-2(;. out of fifty Committees, in thirty-seven not 
a single Mussulman was selected. In the year 
J928 Alussiilnians have faretl worse. Figures for 
forty-six ilunicipal Committees wliich have up till 
now held the selection arc available. Out of these, 
there arc thirty-one Committees wliich have the 
fortune ol not havdng even one Mussulman as selected 
member, and in thirteen Committees one Mussulman 
in each Committee came in. Pro-Hindu atUtude 
and tendency of the Local Government, wliich is 
responsible for all the above misfortune of the 
Mussulmans for not providing separate electorate 
for the Moslems, wall be shown when we have the 
figures of fift\'-five Committees in which Government 
nominated members are as many as two to four. 
Out of these thirty-six Committees could get no 
Mussulman. In fourteen Committees Government 
nominated one member in each. There is not a 
single Committee which got two nominated members 
from Moslem community. 

Position of ATussalmans in Notified Area, Local 
33oards and District Councils, cotton grain and mining 
committees can well be seen by the sub.sidiar>’ tables 
aiid summaiy' attached with each. The tale is so 
pitiable that a glance at the figures will show t!\c 
condition in which we Moslems have been put in. 

Services Under Bodies. 

As these bodies contain an overwhelming number 
of Hindus, they arc bent upon Hinduising every' 
department and all Services. All the posts from top 
to bottom, with the exception of one or two unim- 
portant posts liavc been captured by the Hindus. 
To put them in figures is useless. Suffice it to say 
that you will not find half a dozen Secrctarie.s or 
Health O/ficers. Some old Jiands have been dismis.scd 
or thcirservices dispensed with on the plea of retrench- 
ment. In fact the avenue of services under the Local 
bodies whether Municipal or Di.stfict Council arc 
completely closed for Mussalmans and they have no 
chance at the hand of Hindu majority’. 

Education. 

There is already a separate chapter on cduatlion 
hence I do not wish to repeat the same here. Sufiice 
it to say that local bodies are deliberately trampling 
over our rights. Moslem children arc compelled to 
learn Hindi in Nagri script and they have '* violated 
all rules of neighbourJincss, good taste and enfnarad- 
cric by resorting to actions which have made an 
honourable existence for our community impossible." 
Hindu teaclicrs arc exclusively in ]oc.al body 
schools. Thc 3 ' try to kill our culture and civilisation. 

Contracts. 

The natural tendency of the Ilinduiscd committees 
and District Councils is to give all their contracts tn 
Hindus and nobody else. Even Moslem contractors 
tendering low rates are not given contracts. 
Contracts, small or big, under these bodies arc 
exclusively given to Hindu contractors. To collect 
figures is waste of time. They call it the spoil.s of 
ofiice. As thev have estabh.shcd coinx^ctc Hindu 
Kaj, the benefit in the hands of these bodies must 
go to tlicir co-religionist.'?. With Hindu P.W.D. 
committee.^, Hindu Chairmen, Hindu Secretaries. 
Hindu Engineers, and Overseers, it is no wonder 
that Hindus alone get all the contract.s. 

SLAUGHTER Houses. 

AH efiort-s are made by Hindu rnajority to close 
the Slaughter Houses within their area on one 
pretext or other. Unsuccessful attempts made at 
different places are well kno\%T). Various liuropcan 
I.C.S. Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners 
have been witness to the fact that their intervention 
alone has given us this essential article of food. Tlie 
meat by hawking in being objected to. The Hindus 
want to stop the slaughter of all animals in general 
and cows in particuiar. Attempts arc m.Tde to 
hamper the trade of butchers. 
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Sub-Committees. 

Tiic functions and actual tv-orking of tlie Municipal 
Committees, District CoimcUs and Loca! Boards arc 
carried into practical effect through various sub- 
committees, such as City Site, Kducation, P.W.D., 
ITnance, Working or iManagiiag, Sanitarj', Plague, 
special sub-committees. Positions of Mussulmans 
can better be imagined than described, in short, they 
arc not scon in any such committees. 

General. 

is making detrimental effect on the 
house property of the Moslems. Applications of 
Mussulmans for house construction are rejected on 
petty tcclmicai grounds. Drainage is only confined 
mostly in Hindu quarters. Provision of light has 
tile same monopoMsitic tendenejL Hindu wards are 
lighted and Moslem wards arc kept in darkness. 
The same treatment is a.s regards water. Water 
mains and standard pipes for public u.se are only 
put in wards and roads mainly inhabited by the 
Hindus. Though several Mandirs have been allowed 
to be built, and temples encroaching on Nazul and 
municipal lands are allowed to be built, whereas 
mosques for Mussulmans on the land belonging to 
M\issulmans are not allowed. jSIoslem in.stitutions 
of charity', library, etc., receive veri^nominal (?grant.s). 
wl^ercas Hindu institutions arc handsomely given big 
grants for all sorts of purposes. As regards sanitation 
the same stepmotherly treatment is given to Mo.slcni 
wards. The dominating majority of Hindus con- 
temptuously disregard the Moslem feelings and abuse 
their powers in contravention of all laws and rules. 

In short, we may say that all the local bodies of 
Huh province are Hindiiiscd. Hindus have 
monopohsed all the posts and sendees. Hindu 
language is thrust on the Moslem children ; our 
religion, culture, civilisation, and historical im- 
portance are despised, discouraged and held up to 
ridicule. The Hindus, knowing that they are fully 
protected by the British troops, misuse the powers 
given to tliem under the Municipal and Local Bodies 
Acts for consolidation of tlirir influence and pow-er. 
Thus they trample over the rights of all minorities. 
They have not only killed Drdu, they force us to 
Jenm a new language. They liave kicked away our 
contractors. T)ie powers vested in these Acts toucli 
us at all points in life. As they have been granted 
large and substantial powers, the same is being used 
against the Mussulmans. 

In .sliort, the majoritj* community has failed to 
protect the rights of the minorities. There can be 
no stable constitution of India unless protection lor 
flic safeguard of the rights of tlic Mussulman minori- 
tic.s i.s guaranteed. There is no other way of returning 
Mo.‘ilem rcjirc-scntation but through separate election. 
The joint electorate has failed miserably to bring 
in our representation, Mussulmans in those towns 
^v3^cre they arc twenty-five to thirty' per cent, of tlie 
]>opuIation arc represented hy not more than ten 
jier cent, of their members. The position of Mo.slcm 
minorities i.s peculiar, and you, sir, should take 
note of it. 

In conclnsion, I would like to summarise the 
difficulties and liardsihps in which ^lo.slcms have been 
pul by the majority coinm\inity : — 

(1) The Moslems cannot be repre.sented in any 
of the Municipal Committees, District 
Council.^ and I-ocal Boards to the extent of 
their numerical strength demands, and in 
a large number of placc.s where they arc 
even twenty per cent, to thirty per cent. 
>;<?/ iJ single ^lussulniaii member hjLS Ik'Cji 
elected, and this is tlic blessing of the 
joint electorate which Ills been thrust on 
us by the Hindu majority of the Legislative 
Council ivith Hindu minister for local 
self-gavcmrnent. More than seventy per 
cent, of Ijocal aud District Boards go 
without Moslem representation. Not one 
in ten to thirty Hindu memljcrs is a Moslem. 


(2) In election of office-bearers the same tale of 
Hindu monopoly is repeated. There are 
not more than-six chairmen in the w'hole 
of C.P. and Berar in all the local bodies, 
which arc more tlian two hundred. 

(a) In the sub-committees the same Hindu 
majority' is seen. 

<4) In almost all local bodies, Moslem con- 
tnictons are eliminated. For show, there 
may be one or rivo on the list, but they are 
not given any work. 

(5) All fair and unfair, open and secret attempts 
arc made to stop cow-slaughter ; the 
Burma meat trade of Saugor, Damoh, 
* Rahatgarh and other places is destroyed 
and the legitimate trade of Mussulmans in 
this branch is stopped. Meat selling by 
hawking is not allowed in different places. 

(Ct) Not only :Moslcm servants under the local 
bodies are being dismissed one bj' one, 
but also every effort is being made to 
create difficulty in their fresh recruitment. 
There are Municipalities and District 
Councils which have not a single I^Iussul- 
mao in their service. 

You will not find a ISloslem sanitary 
inspector, health officer, secretary, octroi 
superintendent, water works inspector or 
supervisor of school, as all these posts are 
held by Hindus only. 

(7) Moslem quarters are not getting full share of 
expenses for making roads, lights, and’ 
water-pipes. In short, Moslem quarters 
arc ignored and their sanitation neglected. 

■ (8) Hindu majority in all the .bodies does not 
like to pay anything for the primary 
education of Moslem boys tlirough Urdu. 
All attempts are made to close Urdu 
schools and whereas Hindu religious insti- 
tutions get large amounts as contributions, 
Moslem institutions are ignored altogether. 

(D) Moslems are not permitted to construct 
mosques, whereas Hindus’ are given per- 
mission at many places to erect temples, 
and they encroach upon municipal or 
Naznl land, 

(10) Applications in our national language (Urdu) 
are not accepted and Moslems are forced 
to put in applications in Nagri script. 

(51) Proceedings of local bodies arc being kept 
in most of the places in Hindi (Nagri 
script) and tlic copies of the proceedings 
arc sent to ^loslems in Sanslcritised Hindi. 
No provision is made to keep the same in 
Urdu. 

After seeing the above pitiable condition of jMussuI- 
mans under Hindu majority, you will agree witli iis 
that unless fundamental .safeguards for the ^Moslem 
minorities are guaranteed, there is no hope of justice 
to be done to our commuirity. These arc the rights 
of Mus.suhnans 'which must be guaranteed by 
the Parliamentaiy’- Statute, which should not bo 
allowed to be altered by any Legislature in India, 
Central or Provincial. Parliament of Great Britain 
must guarantee these before any constitutional 
change is made, otherwise we will move heaven and 
earth to semp it, if any constitution imposed on us 
w'itliout these essential safeguards. 

(1) Adequate representation of Mussulmans in 

each Municipal Committee, District Coun- 
cil, Local Board, Mining Committee, Grain 
Market Committee and Notified Area 
Cominitlees be made through separate 
doctorate by Moslem v'oters alone. Number 
of seats to be awarded by seeing the 
numerical strength, past 5fi.storical and 
present political importance of tlie com- 
munity arc to be taken into consideration. 

(2) Rcprc.scntation of the Mussulmans in the 

•scrvice.s of the Local Bodies in all their 
branches in proportion of the scats held 
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by them be fixed. The recruitment, 
superv’-ision, control and power of dismissal 
to be vested in a Provincial Service Com- 
mission. The Local Bodies are not to be 
allowed to dispense with or dismiss their 
servants and all this power to he vested 
in this commission. 

(3) Fixed percentage of grant in aid to Aloslem 

institutions be paid according to the scats 
they hold in that body. 

(4) Safeguard for Urdu, its script, primary 

education, through Urdu is required for 
Moslem boys. ^Ioslem Public and iloslem 
members to be supplied with all papers, 
publication record, notices, summons, and 
proceedings in their omi language (Urdu). 

(5) Adequate number of contracts in quality and 

quantity to be given to Moslem Contractors. 

(0) The Local Government and the Governor 
should be given power to see that rights 
of Aloslem minorities are not trampled 
upon. 

(7) No resolution or part thereof affecting any 

community, which question is to be 
determined by the community in the 
elected body concerned, shall be passed 
or given effect to if three-fourths of the 
members of that community oppose the 
*• resolution or motion or part thereof. 

(8) Sub-Committees of each elected body should 

be elected by single transferable vote to 
ensure representation of Tninorltics. 

(9) Nomination of members should not be 

entrusted to any Minister, but a committee 
of 8, one European, one Hindu and one 
Moslem member of the counsel, should be 
appointed to select the members for 
nomination from the list submitted by the 
Deputy Commissioner and the Commis- 
sioner. 

(10) The Chairman of all local bodies should be 
alternatively Hindu and Mussulman, and 
out of two vice-chairmen one must 
always be Moslem, 

Strangling of our Language. 

The greatest drawback of the Government of 
India Act is the lack of fundamental safeguard for 
the protection of minorities in India. Nothing has 
been done to protect our national language — Urdu. 
It is in Urdu that our literature is enshrined, in it 
are preserved our historical, political and religious 
traditions. To it we owe the preser\'ation of our 
political existence and cultural life. Our boy is not 
an isolated unit, but is a link in the mighty chain that 
stretches from one part of India to another. If he 
learns Hindi, he is completely cut off from that 
stream of Moslem culture and tradition, which is, 
and must always remain, the distinctive contribution 
of Islam to India. Consequently if a Moslem parent 
hears that Hindi is being forced -domi the throats of 
his little ones, he will rather forego all tljc advan- 
tages which education offers, than expose his son to 
a process which may de-Islainise him. This feeling 
is so keen, intense and vivid, and it is so well known 
to eveiy' one who has the least acquaintance with tlie 
educational movement and educational progress of 
this country, that we do not think it necessary to 
emphasise it here. 

But persistent, organised and systematic attempt 
is being made to completely wipe out and kill our 
national language. We have no complaint if no 
other people use it, but to force our community to 
leave it is an endeavour which is rightly to be con- 
demned. 

The C. P. Gazette publishes the translation of all 
the bills and acts- in Marathi and Hindi, but no 
translation of tlie same is being given in Urdu. Even 
the language, in Hindi, has the tendency of being 
Sanskritised rather than being made Hindustani. 
The summonses. Court notices and other orders are 
forced on Urdu-knowing .Mussulraans in an unlcnown 
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language and Urdu summonses are nowheretobefound. 

District Councils, Local Boards and Municipalities 
are making their office language Hindi instead of 
English and that also in Nagri script. 

Out of 22 District Councils and aljout 1 09 I-ocal 
Boards and 05 Muncipal Committees, there are only 
few committees which can be numbered on fingers 
who pay little grant to Urdu Schools. In fact Urdu 
Schools are being systematically closed. Since 
1922—23, Hindi, Marathi and Urdu according to 
local circumstances were introduced as the medium 
of instruction in the High Schools, and in Government 
institutions they were made compulsory. Only those 
schools which contained more than one section of a 
class were permitted to retain English as medium of 
instruction in one section, provided that there was a 
substantial demand for it on the part of minoritt’ 
communities. In the words of the Director of 
Public Instruction ; *' Except in the Muhammadan 
High School. Amraoti, where Urdu has been pre- 
scribed as the medium of instruction, one or other of 
the main vernaculars of the Province, Marathi or 
Hindi ha.s been prescribed in all Government High 
Schools." This means in all the Government High 
Schools except, of course, the Muhammadan High 
School, Amraoti, the medium of instruction is Hindi 
or Alarathi. The Director of Public Instruction 
admits that this had led to the sacrifice of the language 
of minorities. In the University, the same talc is 
to be told. No arrangement in any of the colleges 
of the Central Provinces has been made to givx 
instruction in Urdu, though arrangement for studying 
Marathi and Hindi has been made in more than one 
College. 

Above i.s the attempt made through Government 
and non-Government agencies. The Congressmen's 
attitude towards our language is more dishonest and 
misleading. The 14 districts of C.P. are called 
by the Congress Hindustani C. P., and it is told by 
Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders that 
Hindustani is the language which can be WTitten 
in either script Nagri or Persian. It is Hindi and 
Urdu both, but. in actual practice, what is being done 
is that a Hindi of highly Sanskrit type with Nagri 
script is used. To the outer world and Mussulmans 
Hindustani in name is shown, and whereas they 
(Hindus) also use a language which is high class 
Hindi with Nagri script. Their proceeding books 
and records will vouchsafe the abov’e statement. 

In short the education of our boys through the 
medium of our language is being purposely neglected 
and a language that is devoid of our culture, sentiment 
and nationaliD” is thrust down their tender throats. 

The local bodies arc not paying even a small 
fraction of their grants for Urdu schools. Govern- 
ment High Schools have excluded the Urdu language, 
and by making Hindi and Marathi as the medium of 
instruction arc forcing our boys to leave Urdu 
altogether. The Government orders and summonses 
are being forced on us in another language. Govern- 
ment publication* is being confined to Marathi or 
Hindi language. Univ'ersity has not arr;ingcd 
tuition in this language, and on top of this non- 
official agencies arc bent upon killing this language 
and thrusting on us a script of Nagri. 

We therefore sbite it clearly that we will not accept 
any constitution which docs not guarantee us by a 
Parliamentary Statute an adequate safeguard for the 
Urdu languageinthccourts. Government Dcpartmenl.s, 
Educational institutions, local and otlier elective 
bodies created and controlled by the Legislature, The 
above safeguard of our national language should be 
through the Parliamentary* Statute anti no local body 
or legislature in India should be allowed to loucli it. 

Moslems and University Education. 

The Calcutta Univer.sity Commission, more often 
called the Sadler Commission, in its chapters 49, 
33. 32 and 31, laid down certain principles. Wilh- 
out going into the details, which you, sir, will sec 
yourself, suffice it to mention that the Sadler 
Commission laid down that in every* important body 
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of the Universities !VtiihaTnmadans should be given 
ade^Tuatc representation. The Court of tlic Univer- 
sity' is the most important body and next to it is the 
Executive Council ^vhicli carries out the policy of the 
Court. The Sadler Commission is emphatic and 
clear in its recommendation that good number of 
Mussulmans should be its members. Then the other 
important bodies in their turn are Selection Com- 
mittee, different faculties and Academic Council. 
Thev ought to have adequate representation of the 
Moslems. The Sadler Commission further wanted a 
Moslem Advisory* Board invested with great and 
very important ' powers. If I give the extracts 
from the able report of the Commission it will be 
sheer repetition, but I request you to read the chapter 
referred to above. It vnll show you clearly and 
plainly the t^-pe of University the Commission 
desired. Now let us see hoyv far these recommenda- 
tions have been carried out in our Nagpur University', 
and whether it has justified the hopes and expectations 
of the Commission. We do not object to the principle 
of Autonomy which the Act has conferred on tlie 
Nagpur University, but we strongly object to the 
dclVbcratc. systematic manner in which the recom- 
mendations of the Sadler Commission — 
recommendations that were integral part of tlic 
Scheme formulated by the Commission — ^havc been 
ignored and trodden down. No provision has been 
made for the establishment of a Moslem Advisory 
Board, and nothing has been provided in the Act to 
safeguard the interest of the Moslems. Natural 
result of this deliberate negligence of the claims of 
the Mussulmans is that Moslem interests have been 
jeopardised. In the election to various bodies of this 
University as well as in appointments Moslems have 
practically no chance of election or appointment. 
We declare that in these appointments as well as 
in the election to various bodies of the University, 
Moslem interest and Moslem claims have not been 
deliberately given due attention — they have simply 
been ignored. 'Tlie Nagpur University in the opinion 
of our communitj' is more or less a Hindu University, 
a Bhonslai Varsity " as called by the students of 
the Hindi-spcaldng districts. We are nowhere to 
be seen in the Registrar’s office, in the departments of 
teaching of lliis University and in its Colleges. We 
have absolutely no chance of winning scabs in any 
one of these bodies what.socver. It is our painful and 
bitter experience that such elections arc being run 
on communal lines. As the Hindu voters are over- 
whelmingly in majority and tlie system of election is 
that much praised " joint one," Moslems arc crushed 
at the altar of the so-called democratic system. In 
fact, sole monopoly has been established by the 
Hindus in all the bodies of the University and its 
teaching department. It is so strong and effective 
that no Moslem has any chance of advancement 
in the Nagpur University. That state of affairs 
is such that you will readily condemn it in no am- 
biguous language and take steps to reform it. 

Tlie Nagpur Uni%'crsity was incorporated under 
C.P. Act No. V of ini23, laio\s-n as Nagpur UniversiW 
Act of 1023, and the same having received the assent 
of tlie Govcmor-Gcncr.al of India on 6th June, 1023, 
came into force. Following are the officers of the 
University. 

(1) Tlie Chancellor. 

(2) Tlie Vice Cliancellor. 

(3) The Treasurer. 

(4) The Ilcgistrar. 

{5} The Deans of the Faculties. 

{ 0 } Such other officers as may be declared bj' 
the statutes to be officers. 

I'or the last five years the Hindus have been 
ciijoy^g the sole monopoly of the 'V.-irsity in 
.appoiimng the Chief Officers, the rest being the 
h.urojH.*ao sera*ants of the Crown. 

Under >^ction 15 of Uio Act following arc tlie 
authorities the University : — 

(1) The Court. 

(2^ The H^;cutivc Council. 


(3) The Academic Council. 

(4) The Committee of Reference and 

(5) The I'acultics. 

I will take the above one by one and will show 
how they have been monopolised by the Hindus. 

Leaving the Chancellor and the Visitor, who is the 
Governor of C.P. and Governor-General of India, 
who arc Europeans, the Vice-Chancellor, the Treasurer 
the Registrar and the Assistant Registrar are all 
Hindus. In tlie Court as constituted under Sec. 16 
(i) of the Act, the Governor of C.P. is the Chancellor, 
who is a European, Vice-Chancellor is a Hindu 
non-Official. Of the members of the Executive 
Council and I^Iinisters of the Governor of the C.P. 
one is European I.C.S. and the. rest three are Hindus. 
Judicial Commissioner and Bishop of Nagpur, who 
are members because of tlieir posts, are Europeans. 
Representative of the Executive Council is a Hindu 
and five Deans of Faculties are all Europeans. Four 
members elected on Court are all Hindus. Four 
members elected by the Academic Council arc all 
Hindus. The only exception is the one member 
nominated by the Local Government who is a 
iSlussulman. Member elected by the registered 
graduates to the Legislative Council is a Hindu. 
iVlembers of the Academic Council, who arc Principals 
of the Colleges, arc all Europeans with the exception 
of one who is a Hindu. Two members elected by the 
Faculty* of Law are Hindus, out of three elected by 
Faculty of Art, one is a Parsee and two Hindus. 
All the three elected by Faculty of Science are 
Hindus. Three elected by the Faculty of Education, 
two of the Faculty of Agriculture are all Hindus. 
Out of five nominated by the Chancellor (the 
Governor) only one is a Mussulman, one European and 
three are Hindus again. Three elected by the Court are 
all Hindus. Out of two co-opted members one is a 
Mussulman and the other a Hindu. As ex-officio 
members, the Director of Public Instruction, Central 
Provinces, Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, 
Principal of Agriculture, Chief Conservator of 
Forests, Chief Engineer to the Government of C.P. 
Commissioner of Berar, Inspectors and Inspectress 
of Schools arc all Europeans, and two representatives 
of the Legislative Council, two Headmasters of High 
Schools nominated by tlie Government and Director 
of Industries are all Hindus. In Class III under 
Section 10 (») (xii) of the Act, Registered Graduates 
elected, on 8th January, 1927, 24 members, and all 
were Hindus, Not a single Mussulman graduate came 
in as a member. Under paragraph 2 (five) of the First 
Statutes Colleges elected IG members and all the 10 
representatives were Hindus, and in this also not a 
single Mussulman is seen. The Chancellor nominates 10 
members under Sec. 10 (*) (xvi) of the Act, in which 
2 arc Europeans, 2 Parsecs, 1 Mussulman and again 
5 Hindus. In short, the Court has not a single 
Mussulman through any sort of election ; three 
Mussulmans have been nominated by the Local 
Government and one is the co-opted member. This 
means tliat in all elections, whether by the Graduates 
or donors of different Faculties of Council or Executive 
Council, no Mussulman can hope to come in the 
Court. 

Now I come to the Executiv'c Council under 
paragraph 3 (i) of the First Statutes : out of 17 
members 10 are Hindus, 5 arc European officials, 
one Parsee and one !Mussulm.an. The important 
point to note is that through election not a single 
person other than Hindu came. If the European 
officials were not then in their respective posts all 
the scats would liavc been captured by the Hindus. 
The solitary figure of a single ^lussulman is due to the 
nomination by the Government. 

The Academic Council consists of 38 members, 
and no Mussulman could come in through election 
by the Faculty of Law or Faculty of Art, or Faculty 
Science, or Faculty of Educ<ition, or Faculty of 
Agriculture or through election by the Court. Out 
of 4 nominated members there is only one Mussul- 
man. who has been nominated by the Chancellor, 
and another came in by co-option. This means 
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that the whole Academic Council of HS members 
has, by the grace of Government, one ^loslem and 
one other by co-option as member. The Committee 
of Reference consists of 15 members and there is 
only one Moslem in it. The Facultj” of Arts consists 
of SO members. Tiiere are 4 i\liissiilmans in this 
body, out of which 3 are there because of their being 
Professors of Persian and Arabic in different Colleges. 
In the Faculty of Science there are IG members 
with not a single IMussulman. There is not a single 
Mussulman in Faculty of Education which has 9 
members, in Faculty of Law which has 10 members, 
and in Faculty of Agriculture which has 12 members. 
Now the same tale is to be told about the Board of 
Studies. In English there are 8 members, out of 
which 2 are Hindus and 6 Europeans, In Philosophy, 
which consists of 6 members, 2 are Europeans and 4 
Hindus. In History, out of 8 members, 3 arc Euro- 
peans and 5 Hindvis. In Economics out of 6, 2 are' 
Europeans and 4 Hindus. In Sanscrit, Pali and 
Prakrit there arc 9 who are all Hindus. In Persian 
and Arabic out of 8, 7 are Mussulmans, but even 
there a Hindu is again found. I^Iodem European 
and Classical Languages are under the Europeans. 
In Political Science, out of 6, four arc Hindus and 2 
Europeans. In Modem Indian Languages out of 10 
one is Mussulman and 9 Hindus. In Pliysics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Zoology, Botany. Law. 
Education and Agriculture tliere is not a .single 
Mussulman. 

The University Library Committee has 9 members, 
■with only one Mussulman. In the Subject Examin- 
ation Committees, except for Persian, Arabic and 
Urdu, all the members are Hindus save one or two 
Europeans. 

The Finance Committee, the General Examination 
Committee, Extension Lectures Committee, Law 
College Committee, Special Examination Committee 
are solely and wliolly composed of Hindu members 
with the solitary exception of one or two Europeans, 
who have won these seats through their high po.sition 
in tlie Colleges or Educational institutions. 

Representatives of the University on Inter- 
University Board, India ; Board of High School 
Education C.P., and Berar C.P. Legislativ'c Council 
and Court of India Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
all have been thoroughly Hinduised from top to 
bottom. 

The above is the picture of the Nagpur University 
from within and without. This shows how the 
so-called "Cultured” and "Enlightened” body is 
communal-stricken. ^\TIen the centre of learning 
consisting of educated people is so much communal- 
ised, no wonder the country is surcharged with it. 
The whole machinery from top to bottom is composed 
of Hindus. Wherever they had the power of election 
they had strictly excluded Mussulmans from it. 
When the whole structure is standing on communal 
grounds and is utilised for the sole benefit of one 
community, the natural result will be that all work 
Avill be done for that community only. Now I 
would like to show the result of the activities of this 
pure Hindu University. Let us "take the list of 
examiners for the year 1927. Casual reading will 
show that the examinations of all subjects in all 
classes have been solely monopolised by Hindus 
alone for the sole benefit of Hindus, Examiners for 
Intermediate arc all Hindus except of Per.sian and 
Arabic who are Mussulmans, and oneortwoEuropeans. 
The same Hindu monopoly is to be found in the 
Degree examination of B.A., B.Sc., M.Sc., 

LL.B. and L.T. and Degree of Agriculture. There 
is one aspect of the question worth considering. 
The Examiners get remuneration, which is from 
RsoO to Rs200 for setting .a question paper and 
Rsl— 8 to 2—8 for marking each answer book, besides 
the payment for practical examination (in Science). 
viva voce, etc. The University has thus paid 
jRs27,340 in one year onty. The money-loving and 
gold-worshipping community is so selfish that it even 
ciinnot like the idea of sharing this amount with tlie 
other sister community. In fact, leaving few 


hundred rupees to be paid to otlier community, the 
major portion of this sum, which will be not loss tlian 
RS27.000 has been swallowed by the Hindu 
Examiners. The mania for monopoly is so great 
that even in Persian, Arabic and Urdu a Hindu 
examiner is tlirusted. 

As regards the Colleges maintained by the 
University, tlie University College of Law has got 
one Bengalee Principal and 4 lecturers, and all of 
them arc Hindus. Following institutions are admitted 
into the privileges of the University. 

(1) Morris College, Nagpur — In this college 

English, French, and Historj’ Professors 
arc Europeans, and the rest, 15 professors, 
arc all Hindus, except for Persian, for 
which two Assistant Professors arc, of 
course, Mussulmans. 

(2) Hislop College, Nagpur — The same storj' is 

of this college akso, which is a missionary 
institution, and has 4 Europeans and 12 
Hindu Professors, This college has no 
Mussulmans on the staff ; c\'cn Persian 
Classes are not maintained though* there 
arc IMaratlii Classes with one Marathi 
Professor. 

(3) The Victoria College of Science, Nagpur — 

There arc 2 Europeans and II Hindu 
Professors, Demonstrators and Assistant 
Professors. This college has the good 
honour of not having a single Mussulman 
in its staff. 

(4) The Robertson College, Jubbuljiore — It has 

one European, one Indian Christian, one 
Parsee and 35 Hindu Professors with their 
Assistants and Demonstrators ; the only 
exception being one Moslem Assistant 
Professor of Persian. 

(5) The King Edward College, Amraoti— It has 

one European, 2 Indian Christian, and 11 
Hindu Professors, Assistant Professors 
and Demonstrators, with one Mussulman 
as Persian Assistant Professor. 

(0) The Spence Training College, jubbulporc — 
It has one European and 0 Hindus on the 
staff, but not a single Mussulman. 

(7) Agriculture College, Nagpur — Out of 22 
members on the staff, not a single Mussul- 
man finds a place. 

The above finishes the picture of the teaching 
staff of the Nagpur University. 

Now to come to the result. Figures arc available 
for the years 1924-27. It is just what can be antici- 
pated when the atmosphere is surcharged with 
communal feelings and the chief officers of the 
University, members of the teaching staff and 
examiners are all Hindus. Students of other com- 
munities cannot fare better. For this reason alone, 
our promising students arc compelled to seek 
admission into otlier Univ'crsities, which are 
free from communal contagion. These youths are 
kept away from the Government service on the 
unsound ground that they do not hold the degree 
of this " Nagpur Univ'ersity ” which is “ IMarathi,” 
in nature, spirit and character. Following is tlic 
number of successful students of different com- 
munities in various degree examinations from the 
year 1924 up to the year 1927 : — 



Hindus. 

Christians. iVIussulmans. 

M.A. 

47 

1 

3 (in Persian). 

I3.A. 

yco 

5 

20 

M.Sc. 

18 

0 

0 

B.Sc. 

102 

0 

0 

LL.B. 

170 

2 

0 

L.T. 

G4 

0 

8 

Intermediate Arts 271 

4 

14 (for the year 




1927 only). 

Intermediate 

Agri- 


culture 

16 

0 

1 

One more 

difficulty 

which 

l^Iusstilman .sturlcnts 


have to undergo is that tlicir motlicr tongue Ls Urdu, 
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but not a singlo college in C.P. has made arrangc- 
nionts to gi%'e them lessons in it, though the same is 
one of the modern Indian languages. Naturally 
thev arc han<Iicappccl in this respect, IMorris 
College, Nagpur, teaches -Marathi up to and 

Hislop College up to B.A,. and Robertson College, 
Juhbulpore, has been allowed to teach Hindi up to 
M.A. Naturally, the (jucstion arises, what arrange- 
ment has the University made for those students 
who wish to talvC Urdu as one of the modern Indian 
languages ? It would have put them to no extra 
cost if teaching of Urdu had been allowed 
through tlic Professors of Arabic and Persian. Bj' 
not making arrangement for the teaching of Urdu 
ill any of the colleges no student other than a teacher 
can be permitted to appear in this subject, because 
i>f their not having attended regular course of study 
in any of the recognised colleges. 

The above statement will clearly show that the 
position of Mussulmans is scandalously nil and at 
stalm in tlie University. Unless j'ou, sir, step in. 
the Government is sure to sleep over this massacre 
of the Moslem interest. How* is it possible for 
Moslem boys to get education in an hostile atmosphere 
aiifl t») .show his real worth ? In spite of all draw'backs 
llie report of the Director of Public Instruction says : 

" Muhammadan students hav'e done well in 
" collegiate education. The Principal, King 
“ Kdward College, Amraoti, bears witness to 
the fact that in spite of tlicir small numbers 
“ as compared witl\ students of other comimmi- 
t^c^ in the college, the Muhammadan students 
“ have taken a prominent part in all phases of 
college life. TJicy have shown energy^ and 
'■ enthusiasm and luavc acquitted themselves 
extraordinarily well, exerting a healthy 
“ influence both in the class room and in general 
■' life of the college. Some of them have won 
■'Government and King Edward Memorial 
" SchoJarship.sand have distinguished themselves 
'* in the Univcrsit>* examinations They have 
“ also talcen a prominent part in tlie Unjr"ersit 3 ' 
" sports and in college games ancih«ivc done well 
■' in the intcr*collegiatc debates of the Nagpur 
" University Union." 

In this communal-cursed country*, where one God- 
made man is not touched by another, I sav definitely, 
Hindu teaching .staff, who control all tlie sphere of 
the Nagpur University, arc generally unsympathetic 
to Mo.slcni students. In fact Moslem students arc 
badly treated and their religion is despised. Innum- 
erable instanec.s arc found to m.sult them and to 
expose them to indignities. In spite of all this, our 
boys ha\-c .shown tlicir wortli and are endeavouring 
to niaUe great headway in college education. It is 
an honour to their religion and pride to their 
community to get the endorsement of the Director 
of Public Instruction as quoted above. H the 
siluaiion is changed and a certain number of 
Professors, Readers and Demonstrators are put in 
from the Moslem community*, the impetu.s to Moslems 
for higher cduciUion ^YiU be tremendous. 

M e arc ihcrcforc of the opinion that we cannot 
Iiaye our claims at the mercy of the major community* 
whicli is in power. Our interest at every* stage of 
education has Ixjcn trampled down. We arc con- 
vinced that the only safeguard is by the insertion 
of our demands in tlie new Constitution of India 
with the clear mandate that no Legislature or other 
l>ody in India should be allowed to touch it. 

The paucity of Moslem teachens and students in 
Agricultural college. Engineering .scliool. Medical 
school and Uaw college i.*i such that y'our immediate 
attention is drawm to it. Tlie number of students 
there i;; ,«;o small that they can l)c countcrj on fingers. 
The prospect of vocational training of our community* 

<lane.*‘rau‘<ly alarming. Uules.s jieats are rrterv*ed 
for our Ktudonts. there is no hope of their entry in 
the.se eollegcv;. 

f>ur re-commc'ud.itions therefore are 


(1) We are strongly of opinion that in all bodies 
of the Nagpur University', such as Court. 
Executive Council, and various comniittcc.s, 
the number of Moslem members should be 
resen.’cd and in none of these bodies their 
percentage be less than 25 per cent. In 
future no University* in the province be 
allowed to be established unless this 
fundamental right of the Moslems is 
incorporated in its constitution. This 
does not mean that we object to the 
autonomy* of the University, but what ive 
emphatically* object to is the failure to 
reserv'e our proportion in those bodies. 

f2) We strongly advocate that 25 per cent, of 
all appointments in the University* and 
in each department of teaching be reserved 
for Moslems and unless this be done 
evidently Moslem students will not join 
in that number in which they ought to 
join in the University*. 

(a) We propose that 25 per cent, of the students 
who are admitted to the colleges afiiliated 
to the Nagpur University should be Mos- 
lems, and specially in the vocational 
colleges and schools 25 per cent, scats 
should be reserved for the Moslems and 
preference to this extent be given to them. 

(4) We further propose that the Nagpur Uni- 

versity* should e.stablish chairs of Islamic 
History, Islamic Philosophy, Islamic Juris- 
pnulence, Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. 
Though the course of study* prescribed 
Urdu up to M.A. (one of the rnodem 
languages) yet no arrangement of its 
teacliing has been done in any of the 
colleges. Immediate steps should be taken 
to make arrangements for it. 

(5) We are of opinion that election to different 

bodies of the University for the reserved 
number of Moslem seats should always be 
made through Moslem graduates and other 
class of electors from the Moslem com- 
munity, and the election should not bo 
made uncler the so-called joint ticket, 
because that will bring, though in name 
Moslem representatives, yet in fact it 
will be negation of all Moslem represen- 
tative. Because their re-election will be 
at the mercy of the Hindu majority* votc.s, 
they will never prove true to their 
community*, but will ahvays be the 
spolccsmen of their electors, viz., the 
Hindus. 

(0) We take it a very* serious matter that Hindu.s 
are holding monopoly as examiners for 
different examinations of the University. 
Not only that they* swallow Rs27,000 
every* year under this Iicad alone, but 
Moslem students are naturally the first 
who arc kicked by them as failure.s. We 
therefore claim that not only 2.5 per cent, 
of tlie examiners .should be Moslem, but 
the proportion of the money paid be fixed, 
because we arc afraid that Hindu monoj)o- 
lists will put in any* number of Moslem 
examiners, but tliey will .send few papcr.s 
for examination, lienee strict proportion 
be made. 

(7) Immediately a Moslem Advisory Board be 

set \ip and the same should be invested 
with real powers as suggested in Calcutta 
University* Commission report, anil its 
formation, authority* and powers should 
be clearly* defined in the constitution, so 
that no luw making or executive body 
can touch it or whittle down its powers. 

(8) Finally, we arc of opinion thatrcpro.sentation 

in the different bodies of the University, 
in the teaching .staff and in the .sliulcnts 
should if>rm a fundamental jiart of tlie 
constitution of India, and sliouia not be 
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left to the mere}" of the Hinduised 
legislature of the country. 

Position of Moslems in Primauv .and Secondary 
Education. 

Tliere has been a growing belief in some quarters 
for some time past that the Indian IMoslems have 
earnestly and resolutely set themselves to the task 
of organising communal education. We do not 
know if there is an}" solid ground for such belief, but 
for Indian Moslems there may exist such belief : as 
far as the JIussulmans of Central Province and 
Berar are concerned, there is no remote chance of 
this belief even. No doubt the community is astir 
with new hopes and fresh desires. The problem of 
education' too, one must acknowledge, lias bulked 
large in recent communal discussions, but there is 
no attempt to solve the main educational problems 
of C.P. and Berar Moslems. Moslem education 
throughout the Province is, according to all reasonable 
standards, still in a backward state. The rate of 
educational progress amongst the Hindus is growing 
proportionately higher every year and the amount 
of energ>" that the Mussulmans have recently .shown 
is not at all adequate to enable them to cover an 
ever-increasing distance that divides them from the 
progressive Hindu community. It matters little 
whether the number of Mussulmans receiving 
instruction in the public schools and colleges of 
the provinces has appreciably increased unless this 
increase helps to raise the percentage of the educated 
Mussulmans on the basis of their numerical strength 
in the population. The pace has got to be quickened 
considerably if the general educational level of the 
country is to be attained. But even more important 
than the rate of progress is the organisation of 
communal education in accordance with the communal 
needs. The rate of progress itself depends to a 
large extent on such organisation. 

C.P, and Berar is one of the provinces where 
Miissalmans arc only just beginning to see that they 
are hopelessly backward educationally. 

Tlie most glaring feature of the statistics relating 
to education in C.P. and Berar is the very low 
percentage of the successful Moslem candidates in the 
various examinations held by the Nagpur University, 
C.P., High School Education Board and Department 
examinations. 


of British rule, there Iiave been certain peculiar 
influences which have been operating with disastrous 
effect amongst the C. P, and Benar ZVIoslcms and have 
kept them so far behind the race. Hindus furnish 
perhaps the most remarkable instance in histon,’ of 
the adaptability of character to environment. He 
took to English education as a duck takes to water, 
witli a facility that is amazing, as if he had no race 
or creed loyalty to which violence could be done, 
no sense of possession in some historic culture having 
its roots deep in history. His new acquisition 
brought him ofHcial favours, wealth and influence. 
With the la.ste of new power his appetite increp.sed. 
He profited b}" his opportunities with masterly 
shrewdness. As a matter of fact he loomed with 
fearful dominance over the whole range of public 
affairs in the Prov'ince He altogetlicr suppressed 
the Mussulman who stood aloof from modern 
education. He swamped the new schools, monopo- 
lised the public services and created the sort of 
public opinion which became the only standard of 
judgment for the rulers in the administnition of the 
province. The Mussulmans, forced to retire tortoise- 
like wnthin their shell, almo.st lost the sense of their 
own individualit}". The Hindu spirit pervaded every 
sphere of public life. It even invaded the schoolroom, 
and the ^loslcm boys in the public schools of tlic 
province have to learn text books even to-day which 
are saturated with the spirit of the Hindu mytholog}" 
and ancient lore of IMahabharat. In brief, the 
Moslem problem of C.P. and Berar has all along 
been how to rescue the community from the thraldom 
of Hindu influence and set it on its logs again. 
Emancipation in its wide.st sense has been the one 
supreme need of the C.P. and Berar Mo.sicms. 

When the late Hon. Mr. Gokhalc brought forward 
his Bill for compulsor}’ primary education, the 
All-India Moslem League rc-aflirmed it.s resolution 
in support of the main provisions of the Bill " with 
some reservations to safeguard Moslem interests.” 
The need for ” rc.scrvations ” must have been felt 
to have grown TnarUed and insistent in view of the 
frank enunciation ol the policy of Hindus with 
regard to language and kindred questions. It is 
useless at this stage to criticise or deplore tlic growth 
of narrow part}* passions and po!iti«ii shibliolcths 
with which the natural development of a common 
Indian language Jias been sought to be arrested and 
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Following is the result of the Univf.rsity 
Examination for the years 19:21-22 to 1920-27. 


Exawinations. 

Total 

Moslems 

M. A. final . . 

. . 52 

3 

M. A, previous 

. . 85 

. . 5 

I\l. Sc. Final . . 

. , 18 

0 

M. Sc. previous 

. . 20 

0 

B. A. 

. . 405 

20 

B. Sc. 

. . 119 

0 

Intermediate 

. . 978 

04 

L. T, (Teaching) 

. . 04 

. . 8 (only from 1924 

to 1927) 

LL.B. 

. . 250 

7 


The causes that have brought about this undesirable 
state of affairs are not far to seek. Apart from an 
instinctive hatred felt by the Moslems all ox-er the 
countr}" towards modem education in the beginning 


suppressed. The one question with which the 
Alussulmans were very an.xiously concerned was to 
make sure that in any scheme of mass cdup«ition 
formulated and worked by the State, adequate 
provision is made for the instruction of Moslem Ix^ys 
through the medium of Urdu. If the compulsory 
primar}* education is to be introduced and is to come 
into force at the initiative of the local bodies which 
will enjoy extensive powers of control and even of 
taxation, the Mussulmans should ha\c a right to 
insist on a legislative recognition of their claim that 
at any rate for the Moslem boys, whose mother tongue 
is Urdu, it shall be tlic medium of instruction. The 
constitution of the Local bodic.s and passing of the 
Primar}’ Education x\ct in 1920 almost killed the 
Moslem minorities and their script and dialect. 
There is another matter in regard to wiiich Mussul- 
mans felt very natural apprehension, and this was 
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tlie question of the religious instruction of the 
Moslem boys in the primary schools. The period of 
the primary education is just the period of life 
when the young mind is most plastic, is directly 
under the sway of sense-impressions and receives, 
for good or evil, its initial impulse towards the 
evolution of character and personality. The jMoslem 
parent would therefore be anxious to see that his 
boy is getting the necessary religious education 
along with secular training. This anxiety could 
have been and can be easily removed by setting apart a 
period for the religious instruction tinder communal 
control, supervised by the department. The Moslem 
demand for such provision is eminently just and 
reasonable. His religion is to a Mussulman an 
actual living reality. So, too, I believe, is his religion 
to the Hindu. It is to the abiding advantage of 
both the communities to see that their younger 
generation are reared in an atmosphere of reverence 
and faith. " Patriotism ” and “ Motherland " may 
be good rousing cries for corporate political action, 
but religion alone can educate the affection and 
impart that unit 3 ’' to individual life without which 
“ Patriotism " and *' Motherland '* are barren super- 
stitions. IMussulmans at any rate cannot afford to 
let their children grow in an atmosphere of chance 
morality and convictions reared by accident. 

In the year 192G— 27 the number of primary schools 
for boys in C.P. and Berar was 4,182, and there 
were 815,027 pupils reading in them, out of which 
21.317 passed the primary examination ; out of 
these, i.e. 315,027 pupils, there were 31,527 Moslem 
pupils, and if we go in detail, there are 242 Anglo- 
Urdu institutions with 17,380 pupils, but there are 
only two Government institutions. Besides the 
above there are 20 unrecognised institutions ; thus 
the distribution is: C.P., 04, and Berar 178 
schools for primary education of Ivlussulmans. 

As regards the primary schools, teachers, including 
those employed in the primary classes of the 
vernacular middle schools, numbered 10,018, and 
out of these, 8,978 were employed in JIunicipal and 
District Council schools and 020 were employed in 
private-aided schools ; of these 709 Moslem teachers 
are in District Councils and 417 Moslem teachers 
are in the Municipal schools and 157 Moslem teachers 
are in recognised private institiitions. 

Maktab, Mullah and Patshala Schools. 

As regards Maktab, Mulla schools and Hindu 
Patshalas, following information ^\^ll be useful, 
and clearly indicate the mentality of those who are 
controlling the local bodies. 



No, of 


Expendi- 

ture 

Other 


institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

from 
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bodies. i 

private 

source. 

Maktab and 



Rs 

Rs 

Mulla schools 
for the 

Moslems 

23 

1099 

175 

7550 

Patshalas for the 





Hindus 

48 

I20G 1 

3552 1 

14584 


As regards the training of teachers there are 1,137 
scholars reading in the Normal and Training schools, 
and out of these there are 127 Moslems, but there is 
only one institution for Urdu teacher.s, having 87 
teachers under training. There are CGO scholarships, 
out of which there are only 30 for Urdu teachers. 
W'hcreas all these scholarships are renewed in the 
second year and third, 30 reserved for Urdu teachers 
are not renewed and they are paid only for one year. 

High School Education. 

The High School Education Act, which was 


brought into operation in August, 1023, has through 
the institution of the ” High School Education 
Board ** provided an opportunity of bringing public 
opinion to bear in an increased measure on the 
problems of secondary education. The Director 
of Public In.struction is an ex-ofiicio Chairman and 
the Deputy Director has been appointed Secrctaiy 
of the Board by the Local Government. Tlie Board 
includes also an Inspector of Schools, six head 
masters, representatives of the University, of the 
Training College, of Women’s education, of I^Iedicine, 
Commerce, Engineering, Agriculture, the Legislative 
Council, Local Bodies and minorities and two 
co-opted members. Considerable powers (including 
the power of recognition of High Schools and the 
prescription of courses of study and text books for 
High and Middle Schools) have been vested in the 
Board, and the maintenance of an eflicicnt standard 
of High School education now lies mainly in its hand. 

Tlicre are 24 Government, 4 Municipal, 15 Aided, 
and 2 Unaided High Schools. Out of the 15 Aided 
there are 4 High Schools run by Mussulmans from 
their private subscription, and out of 24 Government 
one is a High School for Muhammadan boys. As 
regards the pupils there were 3,18.5 students in 
Government, 302 in Municipal, 1,208 in Aided and 
83 in Unaided institutions ; total, 5,085, out of 
which 424 are Mussulman students. 

Representation of the Mussulmans in the High 
School Education Board is only due to the Govern- 
ment nomination, and there are no reserved scats 
for the jMoslcms. Through election they have not 
any remote chance of representation. 

Moslem representation in the teaching staff is very 
small. Following figures will tell their own talc. In the 
Indian Educational Service there are 32 Europeans 
and 4 Hindus, out of which there is not a single 
Mussulman. As regards Inspectors of Schools who 
are 4 in number, though there is one Mussulman as 
officiating, but no permanent. Out of 8 Assistant 
Inspectors of Schools 0 are Hindus, 2 Mussulmans. 
Of the 74 Deputy Inspectors of Schools S are INIiissul- 
mans and the rest Hindus. Though there are 0 
Inspectresses and Assistant Inspectresses of Schools, 
out of which not a single one is Mussulman. There 
are in all 010 teachers in the trained and untrained 
grade of High and Anglo-Vernacular Schools, out of 
which 94 are Mussulmans, who are mostly in the 
lower grade. There arc few Europeans still left in 
the Educational service, but according to the report 
” the European male element in the services is 
gradually disappearing owing to the stoppage of 
recruitment and the retirement of officers,” and "it is 
safe to assume therefore that in the absence of recruit- 
ment tofillposts which have long remained vacant, tlie 
European element in the Indian Educational service 
t\ 4II disappear during the next ten or twelve years 
at the latest.” In other words, as the Moslems have 
no chance in the recruitment, the services in the 
Educational Department will fully be monopolised 
by the Hindus within the next ten or twelve years, 
and there will hardly be any Moslem to look after 
the'intcrcsts of his community in the all-important 
Educational department. 

• Medium of Instruction. 

” The Vernacular, Hindi, IVIarathi or Urdu, 
according to local circumstances, was introduced as 
the medium of instruction in the High Schools in 
1922-23.” The above is from the Government 
Report and looks very nice, but in the next paragraph 
it is written : ” The introduction of the vernacular 
has complicated the problems of administration 
boUi with regard to instruction in the schools and 
with regard to the conduct of examinations. Except 
in the Muhammadan High School, Amraoti, where 
Urdu has been prescribed as the medium of in- 
struction, one or other of the two main vernaculars 
of the province, Marathi or Hindi, has been prescribed 
in all Government High Schools. To prescribe both 
vernaculars as media in any one school would be 
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likely to in\'olve a duplication of staff and buildings. 
Consideration of economy has therefore of necessity 
limited the prescription to one vcmacular for each 
school, the particular vernacular chosen being the 
court language of the district. This has led to the 
sacrifice of the language of minorities” Continuing, 
the Report said ; “ In such districts pupils in schools 
which maintain only one section in the High School 
classes are faced wth the alternative of learning 
through the medium of a vernacular with which 
they are not familiar or migrating to schools which 
provide instructions in their mother tongue.*’ 

In other words out of 28 Government and Municipal 
High Schools there is only one High School at Amraoti 
which has Urdu as medium of instruction, the doors 
of all these 27 institutions are closed for Moslem 
boys whose motlier tongue is Urdu. In plain words 
the Hindu i^Iinister, the Hinduised Educational 
Department of the C.P. does not unsh that Moslem 
boys should take any advantage of the Government 
and Municipal High Schools. If there had 
not been 4 aided Moslem High Schools as against 11 
Hindu aided institutions then the outlook for the 
Moslem secondary education would have been worse. 

The Government Report on Education says : 
*' Of the high schools, one is the Government Muham- 
madam High School, Amraoti. The remaining four 
are the Anjuman High School, Nagpur, the Anjuman 
High School, Jubbulpur and the two Bohra High 
Schools at Burhanpur. , . . There has been a 
general consolidation and improvement in every 
circle, and signs are not ^^'anting that the Muham- 
madan community is taking an increased interest 
in education. The Inspector of Schools, Nagpur, 
reports : “ Steady rise in the number of Urdu 

schools indicates the growing desire among the 
Muhammadan community in the circle to have 
facilities for educating their children,*’ Continuing, 
the Report says : " In Berar, where the demand 
for instruction through the medium of Urdu is most 
\ndespread, the Inspector of Schools reports that 
there is much cause for gratification. The Urdu 
classes attached to Anglo-Vernacular Schools are 
now well established and without any apprehension 
or doubt as to their future. Secondly, the aided 
and recognised Anglo-Urdu school at Khangaon, 
and the effort to establish similar institutions at 
Yeotmal and Kali, arc a distinct advance with 
regard to the attitude of the Muhammadan com- 
munity. This is the first time in the history of 
Muhammadan education in Berar that private 
Muhammadan enterprise has shouldered a part of 
the burden of secondary education in Berar and 
there are signs of desire for further advance, and 
another high school for West Berar is importunately 
sought for by the community. Their case is now 
before the Local Government. Besides this, several 
towns would like to have Anglo-Urdu schools, but 
the community being poor, private enterprise cannot 
shoulder the burden.” 

If one reads the above remarks from the Govern- 
ment Report carefully, he will understand that in 
spite of the community being poor, the Moslems 
have taken increased interest in education through 
private enterprise. The surprising part of the 
whole show in this province is that the education 
through the Government agency is confined to 
Hindus. All the High Schools, Government and 
Alunjcipal, are reserved for Hindus, except one. 
The same is the condition as regards Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle schools. Out of 152 Anglo-Vernacular ^Middle 
Schools 11 are for Mussulmans, which are mostly run 
by jMussulmans privately, aided by Government. 
Our definite charge against the Hinduised Govern- 
ment of C.P. is that though Mussulmans pay rent, 
taxes and revenue in proportion to their population, 
but the doors of the Government institutions are 
closed for their boys. By making Hindi or lilarathi 
as the medium of instruction in most of the Govern- 
ment and Municipal schools (High and Middle) the 
Mussulman students had to go away without 
education or to incur extra expenses and migrate 


to near-by tovms where there is a ^loslem Private 
School, and that is more difficult because of the 
poverty in the community, and so in many c;\ses 
they have to remain without any education. Is 
this not shameful, that out of 28 High Scliools 
controlled by the Government and Municipalities, 
except one, the remaining 27 arc for Hindus and 
Hindus alone ? Not only the tejiching staff is 
Hindu, but the way the admission is done and other 
reasons, the doors of these institutions are practically 
closed for the Moslem boys. 

Vocational Education. The Government report is 
silent about the progress of the Mussulmans in the 
Medical, Engineering and Agriculture education. 
In fact the position of the IVrussulmans in this branch 
is sadly deplorable. It is still worse than what they 
have done in other sections. Following figures tell 
their own tale : — 


CoMPAR^\TiVE Statement or Pupils in Different 
Institutions. 
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Medical Schools 

0 

7 
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0 

11 

Normal Training 
Schools 
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31 
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Engineering Schools . . 

1 

6 
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3 

12 
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0 

0 

18 
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0 

Schools for adults 

0 

0 
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Other Schools 

0 

0 

92 

0 

0 

I^aw College 

1 

1 
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0 

0 

College for teachers 
training 

0 

4 

103 

0 

13 

Agriculture College 

0 

1 

88 

9 
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The pitiable position of students of Moslem 
community in the above institutions is duo mainly 
because of the absence of the Moslems from the 
teaching staff and also because of the partiality 
sliorni in giving admittance in these in.stilutions. 
Agriculture, Medicine and Engineering is wholly and 
solely monopoIi.scd by the high caste Hindus, and the 
sooner this monopoly is broken the better for the 
minorities. 

The third difficulty is of not giving any scliolarship 
or stipend to Moslem students. There are 10 
scholarships awarded annually to sons of agricultural- 
ists in high schools to encourage them to join tlic 
Agriculture College after completing their high 
school course. For the College itself IG Scholarsliips 
of tlie value of Rsl2 per mensem, of which eleven 
are available in the Degree Class, arc allotted among 
students of the first year of the intermediate, primarily 
to the sons of agriculturalists and in accordance with 
their ability as sho^sm after joining and their means. 
Eight scholarships of the face value of Rsl5 per 
mensem are available, each year for students in the 
second part of the course studjdng for the degree of 
Bachelor of Agriculture. These stipends are given 
by the Department of Agriculture and require that 
the holders will ser\'e in the department on qualifying 
should the same need their services. In addition 
there arc two scholarships of the annual value of 
Rsl20, the gift of the Society of Agriculture and 
Industries and ten.able in the Intermediate or 
Certificate classes, and another of R.sld per mcn.scm, 
termed the Malrrai Scholar.ship, reserved for students 
from that State or from the Hoshangabad district. 
Though for the education in Agriculture so many 
scholarships and stipend are given, but not a single 
one is reserved for Mussulmans. TJic Hindu staff 
and the Hindu officials distribute this solely to the 
Hindu boys, and the result is disastrous to our poor 
community. 
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In Medicine the same poor result is seen. Though 
there are scholarships in good number oi the value 
of Rsl5 and Rs25. tenable in the Medical School, 
Nagpur, again the Mussulmans are getting no ad- 
vantage out of it. The department, being Hinduised 
from the top to the bottom, has not reserved any 
scholarship or stipend for the Ikloslems, all are being 
awarded year by year to Hindus and tliat also of 
high caste. 

The same story is of the Engineering School. 
Unless a fixed number of scholarships are not awarded 
to Moslems every year this monopoly will not break. 

Female Bducafion . — ^\Vhen the condition of the 
education of Moslem males is so bad, the position of 
female education is naturally worse. The state of 
affairs is so bad that to put figures is sheer waste of 
time. We only state bare facts to show the most 
pitiable state of affairs regarding Moslem female 
education. 


and nothing has been done to open separate schools 
for girls. As in all the Government as well as Local 
bodies schools Hindi is the medium of instruction, 
it has been impossible for the Moslem girls to leave 
their mother tongue and Icam a new language, 
natural result is neither in the past nor in the future 
any Moslem girl will ever attend any of the Hindi 
Government or Local Body’s .school. This is the main 
cause coupled with the total absence of Moslem lady 
teachers from the staff. In short, the money spent 
on female education by the Government and Local 
Bodies, in which Moslems contribute their fair share, 
is used only for Hindus, and Moslems arc not getting 
even a fraction of the same. 

We have dealt with the deplorable position of 
Mussulmans in the University education, in the 
primary, secondary education and vocational training, 
and in the last paragraph we have dealt with the 
girls* education. Now we would like to draw your 
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The above state of affairs is due mainly to the 
p^ecial needs of the community and the Hinduised 
Government deliberately ignoring those necessities 
and needs of the Mussulmans as regards the education 
of girls. The total expenditure on girls’ schools was 
Ks5 15,776. in the year 1920-27 and we dare say 
that even a fraction is not paid or spent on the 
Aloslem girl education. Whatever we see the number 
of girls in primary schools, it is being maintained by 
Moslem private agency aided but mostly unaided 
by local bodies. In fact, these 5 lakhs are swalloxved 
by the Hindus and spent on the sole education of 
Hindu girls. There has been no improvement 
made m the curricula of girls’ schools of any grade 
No atrangement made by the Education departmSTt 
for the supply of Moslem-trained efficient teachers. 


attention to another aspect of the situation. 
Numerically we, the Mussulmans in these Provinces, 
are weak and " to adopt numericai proportion as 
the basis of calculation in the matter of education of 
such a backward but important community as the 
Mussulmans of the Provinces is not only unfair but 
also misleading." Our educational needs should 
be determined by our status, past history and present 
condition m the country and the " principle that 
numerical strength is not the only criterion for 
determining the question of communal rights and 
mtereste has now been accepted as a fundamental 
principle by the Government of India and Parliament. 

In the rnatter of figures and population of Hindus 
and Mussulmans there is more than one point to note, 
for the purpose of numerical strength Hindus count 
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lakhs of untouchables and call them Hindus, but the 
folloiWng show how the higher class Hindus 

gain the educational advantages : — 


Number of Scholars of Different Races. 
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The foregoing will show that although the Depressed 
Classes outnumber the high caste Hindus in popula- 
tion, in education they are nowhere, and still tlic 
number of these illiterate untouchables is counted 
by the Gov'emment in working out the percentage 
and deciding tlie fate of Moslem education. Let us 
examine the literacy of the different castes in com- 
parison to Mussulmans. 

The literacy tabic below will clearly show in 
average Hindu literacy is . much higher than the 
Mussulmans. As compared with high caste Hindus 
who are the real monopolists of power, wealth, and 
education, ^Iiissulmans are nowhere. To add into 
the Hindus, to make their percentage low, imtouch- 
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ables and Depressed Classes wlio are still in a very 
primitive state of civilisation is absolutely wrong. 
These low caste Hindus are not given any benefit 
of school, college or University education, and they 
never get a remote chance of getting any share of 
office or service. In other words, their number is 
always included in calculating the percentage in 
order to lay tlie foundation for claiming their share 
of the benefits, while those benefits arc actually 
monopolised by the caste Hindus to the exclusion 
of such untouchables and Depressed Classes.'* If 
you will read the Government report carefully, you 
will see that the higher caste Hindus alone flood the 
educational institutions and ser\dces. 

Tliere is another aspect of the question which 
deserves earnest consideration. It cannot be denied 
that for all practical purposes it is only the urban 
population which takes to the secondary and collegiate 
edimation. Therefore, ^vhen estimates are made of 
the proportionate progress of Mussulmans in the 
higher education, the total population should not be 
taken into account, but the calculation should be 
confined to the urban population. If we sec the 
position of Mussulmans through this way, then it 
will be clear that our position is still worse. 

Tliougb out of a total population of C. P. and 
Berar, 82 per cent, are Hindus, but their population 
in to%vns and municipalities is only 79 per cent. 
Out of the total population of C, P. and Berar, 
4^ per cent, are Mussulmans, but their population in 
towns and municipalities is Ifi per cent., and out of 
the total population of C, P. and Berar 18 per cent, 
are Animist, but their population in towns and 
municipal areas is only 1 per cent. 

The above will clearly show that we are 10 x>er 
cent, in the to^vns and municipal are«Ts, and not 
per cent., which is the basis of calculation at 
present. And if further figures are quoted we can 
prove to the hilt how baclrward we have become 
because of the anti-Moslem policy of the Hinduised 
Goyemment, ^Ye, who have been noted for the culture, 
enlightenment and energy have been so much deliber- 
ately neglected as to become one of the " Depressed 
Classes.” 

In spite of the fact that the Government of India, 
through the Honourable Mr. Sharp, iu Letter No. 
585-595, dated the 8rd April, 1913, invited the 
attention of all local governments to the subject of 
Muhammadan education. The Government of India, 
he said, are ” anxious that all reasonable facilities 
.should be provided for the education of this back- 
ward community,” but though various Local Govern- 
ments appointed committees to report on the subject 
our Local Government did nothing of the kind. 
No scheme for opening Islamic scliools was 
formulated, and no special officer appointed to see 
that Moslem education received its adequate share 
of revenue. Here we wish to write and copy in full 
the opinion of various Government liigh officials 
written from time to time on. this all-important 
subject, and would like to show that all these were 
ignored by the C. P. Government, and since the 
advent of the Reforms the Hindu Ministers are 
simply i^oriug them purposely. 

Sir William Hunter wrote in 1871, and though 
so many years have passed, his remarks regarding 
Jvloslem education are true to-day as they were in 
1871, and though the .same were ^v^itten for Bengal 
they arc no less applicable to C. P. Moslem's. He 
wrote .y ” The truth is that our system of public 
institution ignores the three most powerful interests 
of the jMussulman heart. In the first place it con- 
ducts education in the vernacular of Bengal, a 
language which the educated Mussulman despises, 
and by means of Hindu teachers. The Bengalee 
schoolmaster talks his own dialect, and a vile Urdu, 
the latter of W'hich is, to him, an acquired language 
as much as it is to ourselves. Moreover, his gentle 
and timid character unfits him to maintain order 
among Jdussulman boys. ” Nothing on earth ” 
a Muhammadan husbandman recently to an 
English official, ” would induce me to send my boy 


to a Bengalee teacher.” In the second place, our 
rural schools seldom enable a Moslem to Jeam the 
tongue necessary for his holding a respectable 
position in life and for the performance of his religious 
duties. Every Mussulman gentleman must have 
some knowledge of Persian, and Persian is a language 
unkno^vn even in our higher class district schools. 
Every Mussulman from Uic highest to the lowest, 
ought to say his prayers in one of tlie sacred languages, 
Persian or Arabic, and this our schools have never 
recognised. In the third place, our system of educa- 
tion makes no provision for the religious education 
of the Muhammadan youth. It overlooks the fact 
that among the Hindus a large and powerful class 
has come down from time immemorial for the supply 
of this part of a boy’s training, while among the 
Muhammadans no separate body of clergy exists. 
Every head of a Mussulman household is supposed 
to know the duties of his religion, and to be his own 
family priest. Ministrations are, indeed, conducted 
at the mosque, but it is the glory of Islam that its 
temples are not made with hands, and that its cere- 
monials can be performed anywhere upon God’s 
earth or under His heavens. A system of purely 
secular education is adopted to very few nations.” 

In 1854, the Court of Directors, through Sir 
Charles Wood, in his famous despatch on education 
wrote : — 


” We shall receive any proposition which may 
appear to be likely to supply tlie wants of 
so large a portion of the natives of India.** 
Soon after the Hunter Commission made the 
foUo\ving recommendations : — 

(1) ” That the special encouragement of Muham- 

madan education be regarded as 
legitimate charge on Local, Municipal and 
Provincial funds,” 

(2) ” That special standard for Muhammadan 

Primary schools be prescribed.** 

(8) ” That indigenous Muhammadan schools be 
liberally encouraged to add purely 
secular subjects to their courses ’ of 
instructions.*’ 

(4) ” That Hindustani (Urdu) be the principal 

medium for imparting instruction to 
Muhammadans in Primary and Middle 
schools except in localities where the 
Muhammadan community desires that 
some other language be adopted.” 

(5) ” That the official vernacular in places where 

it is not Hindustani (Urdu) be added as 
a voluntary subject to the curriculum 
of Primary and Middle schools for 
ISIuhammadans- maintained from the 
public funds, and that arithmetic and 
accounts be taught through the mediumof 
that vernacular.” 

(6) *■ That where necessary a graduated system 

of special scholarship for Muhammadans 
be established ; to be awarded [a) in 
Primary schools, and (d) tenable in 
Middle schools.” 

(7) * That in all classes of schools maintained 

from public funds a certain proportion 
of free studentships be e5q>ressly reserved 
*• 'T ^I^bjrmmadan students.” 

(o) That in places where educational endow- 
ments for the benefit of ISIuhammadans 
exist and are under the management of 
Government, the funds arising from such 
endowments be devoted to the advance- 
ment of education among Muhammadans 
excitistvely.” 

(0) "That where Muhammadan endowments 
exist and are under the management of 
private individuals or bodies inducement 
^ grants in aid be offered to 

them to establish English - teaching 
schools or colleges on the grant in aid 
system.” . 

(10) ' That, where necessary normal schools or 
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classes for the ^.luhamtnadan teachers 
be established/' 

(11) ‘'That wherever instruction is given in 

Muhammadan schools through the 
medium of Hindustani, endeavours be 
made as far as possible to appoint 
Muhammadan teachers to give such 
instructions/* 

(12) " That Muhammadan inspecting officers be 

employed more largely than hereto for 
the inspection of Primary schools for 
Muhammadans/’ 

(18) ” That associations for the promotion of 
Muhammadan education be recognised 
and encouraged." 

In 1924, His Honour Sir James (now Lord) Meston 
in the Government resolution number IV, paragraph 
1, in the foIIo%ving words wrote : " It is useless to 
ignore the fact that in existing conditions the ordinary 
board schools do not and cannot adequately cater 
for certain sections of the community and for the 
education of these sections special measures must, 
therefore, be taken/' 

Question of education of Mussulmans v*as the 
subject matter of a resolution as early as of the 
August, 1871, when Lord Mayo ^vrote : — 

(1) Further encouragement should be given to 

classical and vernacular languages in all 
schools and colleges. 

(2) English schools should be established in 

avowedly Muhammadan districts ; the 
appointment of qualified Muhammadan 
English teachers might, \vith advantage, 
be encouraged. 

(8) As in vernacular schools, so in avowedly 
English schools, assistance might justly 
be given to Muhammadans by grant in 
aid to create schools of their own. 

(4) Greater encouragement should also be given 
to the creation of vernacular literature 
for the Muhammadans. 

The U.P, Government, in their resolution Number 
1011/XV. dated 25th August, 1914, sanctioned the 
appointment of a Muhammadan Inspector for the 
province and Muhammadan Deputy Inspectors for 
the different divisions. It further established pro- 
vincial and district Maktab committees and special 
provision made to appoint Mussulmans as teachers 
and as members of the inspecting staff, and the 
resolution continued, said : " The Boards are being 
asked to insist that Muhammadan boys be freely 
admitted and properly treated in schools where 
Hindus predominate." The resolution further urged, 
" that special facilities should be given for spreading 
primary education among the Mussulmans by 
efficient teaching in the Persian script, and by 
establishing Moslem schools in any to-wn or village 
where the attendance of at least twenty boys is 
guaranteed and by allowing the use of special readers 
suited to the requirements of the Mussulmans and 
approved by the ^laktab committees." 

Every Local Government did something or other 
to provide facilities for Moslem education, but we in 
C.P, got nothing out of it. As long a.s the education 
was under the pre-Reform system our appeals had a 
remote chance of acceptance, but since the advent 
of Reform and Hinduisation of the Education depart- 
ment our claims are not even thought over. In fact, 
wc arc being deliberately kept in ignorance. The 
1oc.t1 bodies, who are aggressi\^ely Hinduised, have 
now the control of the primarj’^ education and they 
purposely do not \\‘ish to help Mussulmans in this 
direction. The Hindus directlj’ and openly wsh to 
kill Urdu, and it is sheer nonsense to expect that 
they will agree to spend a pie on an education which 
is done through it. In spite of their nish there 
are Urdu schools under municipal committees, but 
QVQTy effort is made to star%'c them of their necessary 
requirement. It is interesting to note that not a 
single Urdu .school was opened by nny local body 
since same have been democratised. The local 


bodies arc invested, wnth enormous powers and the 
Act has imposed no check. The primary education 
being one of the strongest elements in raising the 
economic, social, and material welfare of a com- 
munity, the majority used it deliberately, systemati- 
cally and effectively to kill it. 

In this province tlie Local Government with 
successive Hindu ministers did nothing for the 
Moslem education. Tt is only private enterprise 
which is doing something in this direction. No 
special Muhammadan inspector has been appointed, 
not even a special officer appointed to look after the 
Moslem education. Opening of ^lalctab and Islamia 
schools %vas never thought of, even. There is no 
way and no fixed rules under which the local bodies 
can be forced to pay even a fraction of their income 
for the Moslem education. The most thorny question 
is of language. The Hinduised Government, the 
local bodies, and the Education department want 
Mussulmans to leam tlirough an alien language — 
Hindi : and no Mussulman can agree to leave Urdu 
and kill his own mother tongue. The paucit\’ of 
Moslems in teaching staff and in inspecting staff 
is fast growing and nothing is being done to recniit 
Moslems for the posts of teachers and as members 
of the inspecting staff. The same Hindu monopoly 
reigns in secondary education. Not only that, 
the doors of all the Government High Schools arc 
closed for Mussulmans because of the medium of 
instruction which is fixed either Hindi or Marathi. 
Here, again, the Moslem staff is nowhere seen. In 
the question of scholarship the Moslems arc treated 
as if they do not exist in the province. In the 
vocational training, their position is made still 
worse. Admission in the engineering, agriculture, 
veterinary, science and medical institutions is 
confined to Hindus, and under the plea of the test 
examination Mussulmans are rigidly excluded. 

Question of questions as regards Moslem education 
is the question of language. Though wc have 
referred more than once to this thorny question, 
we cannot rest content unless we have dealt witli 
it exclusively once more. Primary education and 
Urdu is one and the same so far as the Mussulmans 
are concerned. If Urdu is to be sacrificed, we deprive 
five lakhs of Moslems — and these the best of Moslems, 
if heredity counts for an>’thing— -of their mother 
tongue, in which they think to-day. In addition 
to this, we deprive them and the remaining millions 
of Mussulmans of the consolation which their religion 
has to offer to them. For our part, wc think it is 
the loss to the latter whose mother tongue is not 
Urdu that is irreparable. Tt is possible for Mussul- 
mans, as it is being made possible for Hindus in 
Northern India, to privc up the use of a familiar 
Persian word or Arabic c.xpression and substitute for 
it a strange word or expression from Sanskrit for 
ordinary purposes of life. Time and use would make 
strange phrases familiar, and time and disuse would 
make familiar phrases strange. But what of the 
familiar word and phrase of the religious literature ? 
Language is the expression of thought and where 
thought differs so radically, as in Islam and Hinduism, 
can the same language express it adequately in each 
case ? Consider it whatever way you like ; it has 
to be confessed in the end that Urdu is the irreducible 
minimum to which the most compromising Mussulman 
could consent. Not that there is no room in Urdu 
for a larger admixture of Sanskrit words, but they 
can glide in naturally and smoothly : tlicy cannot be 
pushed in b}*- force. 7n the intercourse of Indi.r 
with other Asiatic countries, at least, it is not Sanskrit 
but Arabic and Persian that will be of use. To 
exclude from the lingua franca of India the only 
source of help in its intercourse with other Asiatic 
countries, is not patriotism, nor business, but sheer 
imlxjcility. 

This brings us to the question of a script, though 
we axe concerned here mainly with that of language. 
Lslam neither insular nor pcnin.sular, and if 

Mussulmans lacked something in their love for the 
land they lived in, they have been charged with a 
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little too ranch of it for the lands of others, Tlieir 
conquests brought them worldly gnin and afforded 
them facilities for conversion. Just as in the case 
of European nations to-day, commerce follows 
conquest, in the histoty of Islam the faith followed the 
flag. For a world-wide empire a common language 
was an impossibility, and as we have shown, Arabic 
was not imposed on the conquered lands. But a 
common script facilitated a common understanding, 
and to-day, while Arabic, Persian, Pushto, Urdii and 
many other languages are used by Moslems, the 
Arabic script is common to all. Here, again, tlie 
irreducible minimum was found by people ready to 
coinpromise. Efforts are no-vv being made in India 
to have a common script. So long as Islam remains 
a world-wide religion and Mussulmans retain their 
present sympathies with other Moslems, no matter 
where they be, Indian Mussulmans cannot give up 
them present script for Devnagri. We have heard 
a great deal about the scientific character of tlie latter, 
but few of its advocates have examined its suita- 
bility for transcription of Arabic words, and all seem 
to ignore the fact that the Arabic script is. perhaps, 
the only form of shorthand which is common blessing 
for many millions. Granting for argument's salce 
that Devnagri is more scientific, does it entitle it 
to any greater consideration than that which such 
a shrewd and businesslike nation as the Americans 
paid to Mr. Roosevelt’s short list of phonetically- 
spelt words ? And, finally, in the matter of script 
even more than in the case of language, the general 
adoption of Devnagri to the exclusion of Arabic 
character would be to curtail the facilities of inter- 
course between India and other countries. As 
Punjab, U.P., C.P., and Mussulmans of other 
provinces only read through Urdu, to force another 
language -Nvitli Nagri script on the Mussulmans is 
to force tliem to be completely cut off from their 
brethren outside their province. 

The only conclusion at which we can arrive is that 
neither in the matter of langiiage nor in that of script 
can the Mussulmans afford to concede more than what 
they have already done in adopting Urdu as their 
only vernacular and retaining the script that is 
practically common to the Islamic world. But 
unless wc take practical steps to safeguard the 
language and ” the script, both arc endangered 
by the narrow and exclusive nationalism ” which is 
growing more and more militant every day. 

After dealing with the all-important question of 
language and script in detail, suffice it to say that as 
the local bodies axe being Hinduised, unless the 
primary education for the Mussulmans is put on 
surer ground we have no chance of getting any benefit 
tlirough them j on the contrary there is going on 
an active movement to wipe out our language and 
script. In short, we want Urdu schools for our 
boys and girls, and that also in good number. 

Tlie other condition which is also very important 
is the inclusion of Moslem teachers in the primary 
schools. It is far from our wish to state that all 
Hindu teachers are unsympathetic. But we dare 
say it vdth great conviction, and that also after seeing 
the work of Hindu teachers, that the class of people 
from which the Primary School teachers are recruited 
is generally unsympathetic to ^loslem students. 
But this question cannot arise if Urdu primary 
schools arc opened in greater numbers, and as they 
will be exclusively for Moslems *dl the teaching staff 
must come from this very communit>^ The difficult)’^ 
arises in Anglo- Vernacular Middle Schools. And 
we are obliged to state that in schools which are 
almost staffed by Hindu teachers Moslem students 
are treated badly ; their religion is despised and tliey 
are exposed to insults and indignities which we as 
a high-spirited community cannot possibly endure. 
Many Hindu teachers are now imbued with a mission- 
ary spirit and they use all devices to spread Hindu 
culture and inculcate Hindu ideals in the minds of 
tender children. 

As the education is a transferred subject the 
Government is helpless, and the Hindu Minister, the 


Hinduised education department and the Hindu 
monopolised local bodies, which control the education 
from the first stage to the last, can do anything they 
like. Wc therefore request that our demands should 
be included into the fundamental safeguards and be 
put in the constitution of India by Parliamentary 
statute so that nobody be allowed to touch it in India. 

(1) As the majority community has done absolutely 
nothing for our education, on the other hand they have 
deliberately tried to kill our language and script and 
have Hinduised the whole educational department 
and our claim.s have been completely ignored, hence 
our demands in this connection should be embodied 
into an Act of Parliament and nobody in India from 
a local body to the highest assembly of the State 
should be allowed to touch it. 

(2) An adequ.ate and substantial share of grant in 
aid be fixed for Moslem education, and each local 
body and the Government should be compelled by 
law to spend such portion of the grant in aid on 
Moslem institutions. 

(3) Provision for instruction to Mo.slem children in 
Urdu schools and opening of such Urdu schools where 
more than ten Moslem students could be found. 
Maktabs and Mulla schools to be given substantial 
grants in aid. 

(4) Sufficient number of Moslem members in the 
Education sub-committee.s of each Local BodJ^ 

(5) A special Inspector of Muhammadan education 
be appointed for the whole province and exceptMoslem 
education no other duties should be assigned to him. 
His office establishment should be an integral part of 
the office of the Director of Public Instruction. This 
post must be immediately created, and the same should 
carry the status and position of a Divisional Inspector. 

(6) In every' circle there should be an Assistant 
Inspector of Schools for Moslem education, under 
whom there should be Deputy Inspectyrs of Schools 
in each district to look after Islamic schools and 
Maktabs. 

(7) In each district there should bo formed under 
the law Moslem Educational Committees ; their 
chairman should be a Government Moslem servant 
of high rank and the Moslem Deputy Inspector as 
Secretary. The powers of appointment, leave, 
dismissal, transfer, control of all Islamic schools and 
Maktabs should be vested in these committees and 
their position and status should be equal to the 
Education Sub-Committees of the Local Bodies, 
And the Local Bodies should not be allowed to take 
any action on any question regarding Moslem 
Education unless it comes through thishloslem Educa- 
tional Committee. 

(8) The annual budget prepared by this committee 
shall be incorporated in the general educational 
budget of the Local Bodies. Instead of the savings 
of the budget being lapsed it should be law'ful for 
this Moslem Educational Committee to spend it for 
the Moslem education. 

(9) The RIoslem Education Committee shall have 
power to select candidates for the teachership in the 
vernacular training schools, training classes and 
normal schools. The Committee be empowered to 
correspond directly with the Education Department 
officials. The Committee should also prepare an 
annual report on the liloslem education, and it should 
incorporate all proposals made by the Committee and 
rejected by the Local Body. The Committee be 
supplied by the Local Bodies all the figures of general 
education, so that this committee could make out a 
comparative statement of Moslem education. 

(10) Primary Education should only be given to 
Moslem boys in Urdu language and through Moslem 
teachers. 

(n) Fixed proportion of free and half-freeships 
and scholarships for Moslem boys be fixed, and it 
should not be less than 25 per cent, of the total. 

(12) Female education should be under the Aloslem 
Education Committee to be formed as stated above. 

(13) Provincial grant for Moslem primary edu- 
cation be separately put under a Provincial Moslem 
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Educational Committee, and the same alone 

be responsible for its distribution. 

{14) In the Anglo-Vernacular middle schools and 
high schools Moslem students should not be forced 
to study through the medium of Hindi. Urdu section 
should be opened and if no such arrangement is 
possible, then English should be the medium of in- 
struction for iMoslem boys. On no account should 
Moslem students be forced to read through Hindi. 
In all schools Urdu classes for Moslem boys be opened 
enabling them to take Urdu as one of the vernaculars. 
Where there are sufficient number of students arrange- 
ment for teaching of Persian and Arabic as one of 
the optional classics be made. 

(15) In all Government and Municipal Middle 
and High Schools at least 25 per cent, of the teaching 
staff should be Mussulmans. 

(16) The curriculum of studies for Islamic schools 
should be drawm by the Provincial Moslem Education 
Committee. 

(17) The High School Education Board should 
have 25 per cent, of its members from Moslem 
community and the election of the same be done by 
Moslem electors, say Moslem graduates, Moslem 
institutions, etc. 

(18) There should be more Muhammadan Govern- 
ment High Schools and Middle schools on the type of 
the Amraoti Muhammadan High School at different 
centres. 

(19) Moslem representation in the Committee of 
courses and studies be fixed and no *' body " con- 
stituted under this High School Education Board 
should be without iSloslem representation. 


(20) In the examiners very* few Moslems arc found 
and therefore we urge tliat 25 per cent, of the 
examiners for the High School and Middle School 
examinations be from the Moslems. 

(21) Moslem girls teachers training school be 
opened immediately so that trained female teachers 
be made available. 

(22) In the Inspecting Agency suflicient number of 
iVIoslcm Inspectors of Schools be appointed. 

(23) Special Higli Schools for Mussulmans be 
opened at least in each division and an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School in each district. 

(24) Twenty-five per cent, of all seats be rcscr\'cd 
for Moslem students in Engineering, Medical and 
other vocational institutions and fixed number of 
scholarships be kept reser\'ed for them. Tlic test 
examination either should be done away with, 
otherwise the Mussulmans having the minimum 
required qualification be taken in the classes of the 
above sebooLs. 

(25) Aloslem teachers in the vocational institutions 
be appointed at once. 

(26) In the Agriculture and Training College, 
seats for Moslem boys be at once reserved and 
scholarship separately allotted for them. 

(27) The Provincial Moslem Education Committee 
which is to be immediately formed should consist 
of elected Moslem representatives of the Moslem 
councillors of C. P. representatives of the Islamia 
High and Middle Schools ; the Director of Public 
Instruction and the special Inspector of Moslem 
Education as President and Secretary re.spcctivcly. 
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7 

3 


40 

Hlliclipur Civil Lines. . 

do. 








Akola 

IS 




4S 



Akola 

10 


3 


49 

Karanj.i 


do. 

9 


*• 


50 

Uasim . . 


do. 

9 


2 


61 

Murtimpur .. 


do. 

9 

2 



C2 

Btildana 


Buldana . . 


•• 

*> 


53 

Sbegaou 


do. 

10 

2 



54 

Malkapur 


do. 


- 

3 





\cotmal 


— 



5C 

Wun . . 


ilo. 

7 



mU 

57 

Digris 


do- 

— 


* 



Chairm.an. 

Vice* 

Cbainncu. 

V'otiiiC 

stiengtb. 

IVipulatiun. 


TofI 

Mos- 

lems. 

Tot'l 

Mos* 

Icms. 

TofI 

Mos- 

lems. 

Hindus. 

Moslems. 

Total. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

48 

o 

1.18.155 

IC.Psy 

1.15,193 

1 

0 

2 

0 

12 

1 

7.981 

187 

8,CS0 





— 






4,513 

233 

1,851 

1 

0 

2 

0 

IS 

2 

14,198 

722 

15.001 

1 

U 

1 

0 

11 

1 

4,351 

590 

4 795 

1 

0 

2 

0 

ir. 

2 

0,520 

155 

7,u78 

1 

0 

2 

0 

25 

1 


t'l8 

9,795 

1 

0 

2 

0 

11 

0 

C,098 

•I4G 

C,C92 

1 

0 

2 

1 

17 

3 

9.55 1 

870 

lO.lSl 

1 

0 

2 

1 

18 

2 

8,810 

1,231 

10,017 


1 

2 

0 

15 

2 

20.013 

l,7ll 

22,9Sl 



« 

0 

10 

1 

7,051 

l.Wl 

8,809 



_ 


.... 

_ 

13,320 

1,538 

10,01 < 

. 











11,205 

1,132 

13.218 


0 

1 

0 

11 

1 

5,151 

359 

5.991 


1 


0 

19 

1 

14,151 


17.2W 


0 

2 

0 

10 

1 

C.3S5 

IU9 

7.1 13 



2 

0 

11 

1 

6,950 

1.027 

“.GW 



__ 





75,756 

21,312 

1.03.793 



2 

1 

12 

3 

6,ri30 

r.it 

».,3?7 



*> 


14 

2 

16,12S 

2.715 

ll»,ri'»2 






— 

— 

29,2 IG 

8,010 

39,319 


0 

2 

u 

10 

1 

4,3.51 

512 

6,SC3 



— 

_ 

_ 

__ 

0,750 

l,5Gl 














4,231 

1,276 

r.,07i> 



•» 

0 

20 

2 


2,831 

15,29« 



_ 




B.710 

2.811 

12,772 


0 

•» 

0 

lf> 

2 

7,407 

1,103 

8,7bi 



•> 

0 

17 

1 

8,810 

2,102 

12.0 IS 


o 

3 

1 

20 

C 


2,003 

11,077 




1 




l,9>2 

815 



0 


(t 

1C 

2 

4,S2!l 

1,921 

, ij t". 



•• 

II 

17 

2 

5,305 

217 

5,773 



— 




. 

9,i»7C 

2,351 

1.3, 3'3 



2 

o 

10 

1 

7.C50 

812 

.'.Oil 



_ 





•1,783 


5.3 1« 


0 

•> 

u 

19 

3 

0,997 

1.905 

9,«39 





11 

1 

r.,'j07 

1,212 




o 


12 

1 

S.bW 

272 

3.'30 




1 

21 

Bi 

22,817 

12.7f.l 

3'>,91C 


0 


1 

20 


OO.S24 

G.U 17 

r-'.34i 


o 

•» 

0 

14 

1 

10,855 

91 




o 

n 

1C 


9,953 

878 


1 

0 


1 

2C 

s 

/ 32 231 
\ 25.112 

7, ,537 
89;J 



0 


1 

21 

S 

10,311 

7,204 





0 

13 

1 






«• 

0 

2'i 


Ci.lOl 

8.337 

37,'OI 

1 


.» 

1 

11 

3 


3,920 





13 


>•,52.'. 

4,175 

13,015 




o 

n 



2,557 

lu.971 



•> 

t) 

13 

7 

8,039 

2,107 




n 

1 

15 

4 

4.!f»9 

9';;* 





1 

1C 

3 

12.31.2 

2.112 

14.531 





IC 


9,‘(r5 

4 ,C50 

11,917 





— 

— 

11,31' 

l,'5l 


1 

<) 

2 

0 

t? 

1 





— 









(Fipuro for tlic blank columns are not .%vallable). 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


Mussuoians of Central Provinces and Berar. 


\Contimted. 


Summary of the Statement on the subject of 
I^lunicipal Committees of 1928. 

Elected Meubers, 

Zero Moslem Members. Election figures for 54 
Committees are available. Following 13 Committees 
lare so fortunate as not to get even one elected 
jMiissulman member through the Joint Electorate — 

(I) Eamtek 8. (2) Katol 11. (3) Tumsar 8. (4) 

Warora 8. (5) Pulgaon 8. (6) Balaghat 10. (7) Saugor 
13. (8) Deori G. (9) Dainoh 13. (10) Chota Chindwara 
G. (11) Dhamtari 10. (12) Elichpur C. S. 0. (13) Arvi 
1C. (Total number of members selected are printed 
after each Committee's name). 

One Musstihnnn Member. Following IG Com- 
mittees could get only one member each through the 
Joint Election. Total number of members are showm 
after it — (1 ) Kalmeshwar 10. (2) Umrer 9. (8)DeoliG. 
(4) Sehora 9. (5) Khurai 7. (G) Seoni 12. (7) Seoni 

Malwa 10. (8) Sohagpur 11. (9) Chindwara 13. (10) 
Saunsar 8. (11) Narsinghpur 12. (12) Gadarwara 9. 
(13) Drug 9. (14) Hoshangabad 12. (15) Basim 0. 

(IG) Wun 7. 

Two Moslem Members. Folloning 13 Committees 
could get only two members through Joint election 
out of the members noted after each Committee's 
name. (1) Nagpur 38 (2) Mowar 10. (3) Saoner 10. 
(4) Pauni 10. (5) Gondia 11. (6) Chanda 11. (7) Nurwara 
10. (8) Mandla 12. (9) Betul 13. (10) Pandhurna 12. 

(II) . Murtizapur 9. (12) Shegaon 10. (13) Malkapur 10. 
Three Members and viorc. There were only five 

Committees in which three Mussulmans came in, and 
in Akola out of 18 members 4 Moslems were elected, 
in Harda out of 14 5 Moslems, and in Amraoti and 
Elichpur city out of 18 members 7 Mussulmans came 
at each place through the election. 

Selection. 

Figures for selection of members for 40 Municipal 
Committees are available ; out of this there are 31 


Committees which had the good fortune of not getting 
even one Mussulman member through the selection 
and there are 13 Committees which have secured one 
Mussulman each, whereas there are out of these 
4G Committees only t^vo Committees in which 2 
Mussulman members each were selected. 

Nominated Members. 

Pro-Hindu attitude and tendency of the Local 
Government can well be shown when we have seen 
tlie figures of 55 Committees for which Government 
nominated members, as many as 2 to 4, and out of 
these 8C Committees could get no Mussulman. In 

10 committees Government nominated one member 
each and there is not a single Committee which got 
two nominated members from Moslem Community, 

Office Beakers. 

Tale of election of chairmen is better not told. 
There are 45 Committees of which elections have 
taken place, out of which 42 Committees got non- 
Moslems as chairmen (i.e., 40 Hindus, 1 Christian, 
1 Parsee) and three Committees got Slussulman 
chairmen. 

As regards vice-chairman, out of 45 Committees 
40 are entitled to elect two vice-chairmen each, and 
there are five Committees which can only elect one 
vice-chairman, making the total vice-chairmen 85 
in number and out of which only 15 arc Mussulmans. 
There are 3G Committees which have no ^Mussulman 
vice-chairmen and even two scats of vice-chairmen 
have been monopolised by the Hindus. 

Voting Strength. 

There are 44 Committees of which figures arc 
available, and in which there are 14 Committees of 

11 to 14 members which have only one Mussulman 
to vote. There arc 10 Committees of 16 to 48 
members in which only two Mussulmans are eligible 
to vote. There is only one Committee which has 
three Moslem votes and largest number of Moslem 
votes is eight out of 26 and 24 in tivo Committees. 


Comparative Statement of the Mussuljian Members and Office-Bearers with Population Figures 












SELECTIONS FROSI JIEMORANOA AND ORAL EVIDENCE BY NON-OFEICIALS (PART II). 49;' 


Mussulmans of Central Provinces and Berar. 




SUMMARV. 

TJic table of 1925-20 shows the state of affairs 
and the chief points to be noted are : — 

(1) Out of fifty Municipal Committees for which 

efforts have been made to compile the 
statistics, there are ten, in which not a 
single Mussulman has been elected. 

(2) There are more than ten Committees in 

which only one seat out of as many as 
even fourteen scats have been filled in by 
Mussulmans through election. 

(3) There are more than tliirteen Committees in 

in which two seats have been captured bj* 
Mussulmans through elections. 

(4) Out of selected members there are thirty- 

seven Committees in which not a single 
Alussulman member has been selected, 

(5) As regards the election of Chairman, there is 

not more than one Committee in all the 


fifty Committees where a Mussulman can 
find himself as Chairman. 

(0) Fate of the election of Vice-Chairman is just 
the same, and in all about one hundred 
Vice-Chairmen elected there are not even 
twelve :Mussulman Vice-Chairman in the 
whole province. 

(7) Voting strength is just what is anticipated, 
(c) There arc four Municipal Committees in 
which not a single elected, selected, 
nominated member nor axiy ofiicc 
bearer is Mussulman. 

(&) There is not a single Committee in 
which Mussulmans arc more than 
six out of even fifty-one scats. 

(c) There are scv'cn Municipal Committees 
in which, including Governnxcnl 
nominated members, there is only 
one Mussulman representative. 


Comparative Statement of Local Board as Flected in 1028. 


No. 


3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 
20 

30 

31 


Name of 
Local Board. 


Mekhar . . 

Jalgaon 

Chikhli , . 

Khamgaon 

Malkapur 

Wardha , . 

Arvi 

Hinganghat 
Akola . . 
Akot 
Ealapur 
Basim . . 
Mangrul 
Murtizapur 
Seoni 

Lakhnadaun 

Amraoti 

Chandpur 

Morsi 

Ellichpur 

Daryapur 

Yeotmal 

Kelapur 

Wun 

Dharwa 

Pusad . . 

Bhandara 

Sakoli . . 

Gondia 

ICclapur 

Mangrul Pir 


District. 


Buldana . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Warora 

do. 

do. 

Akola 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Seoni 

do. 

Amraoti 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Yeotmal 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bhandara 

do. 

do. 

Yeotmal 

Akola 


Elected 

Members. 

Appointed 
Members by 
Government 

Elected 

Chairman. 

Vicc-Cliair- 
man Elected, 

Total. 

AIos- 

lems. 

Total. 

Mos- 

lems. 

Total. 

Mos- 

lems. 

Total. 

Mos- 

lems. 

14 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

15 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

14 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

17 

0 

. . 




, . 


13 

0 







12 

1 

. . 





*0 

12 

1 

4 

2 

i 

0 

0 

12 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

4 

1 





14 

o 

3 

1 





10 

0 

3 

1 





15 


3 

1 





15 

0 

3 

0 




6 

7 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

10 

1 

o 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

4 » 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 



•• 


1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


\’oting 

Strength. 


Total.! 


19 

15 

18 

14 

19 


18 

17 

15 

10 

13 

13 

20 

20 

17 

18 
18 
15 
10 


10 

14 

IG 


Mos- 

lems. 


Summary of the Above. 

JZIeciion. Total number of Boards, for whmli 
election of members figures are available, are twenty- 
nine. Out of these, in sixteen Boards, not a sin^c 
Mussulman has come in the election. In eight 
Boards there are one each Moslem member, and m 
four boards there are two ^loslcm members each. 
Largest number of Mussulman members elected are 
three, and that also in one Local Board. 

AppoifiimcJit of Aletubers by the Governn^ni. 
Figures for twenty-six Boards are available, in which 
Government have .nominated members, and ou o 
these, in six, not a single Mussulman member has 
been nominated. In eighteen Boards one Moslem 
each has been nominated, and in two Boards largest 


Lve been 

llUiUUVli Kfi 

appointed by the Government. 

Office-bearers. Out of twenty-tlirec amirmen 
elected, not a single Mussulman has been elected, 
and as Vice-Chairman, out of twenty-three, as many 
as twenty-one .are Hindus. , . . „ 

Voting Slrettglh. There is one Board of sixteen 
members, witli Zero Jloslem members, f here arc 
fourteen Boards, with ten to nineteen members 
haWng onlv one Mussulman m the following order . 
One Board 'of ten members, three Boards of fourteen 
fifteen and eighteen members ; two Boards ol 
nineteen members ; three Boards each of ten, sixtcmr 
and thirteen menibcr.s. In si.x I-ocal Bo.ards tl ert 
are onlv two members from Mussulmans, and there 
is onlv one Board where we find three Mussulmans, 
and a'nother one with a total of twenty voles having 
six Jilussulinans. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COWMISSlOK, 


Mussulmans of Central Provinces and Berar. 


\Coniimtcd. 


Notified Area Committees in 1028. 


j 

No. 

Name of 

Town. 

Elec 

Mem 

;tcd 

iber. 


Chairman, 

Vo1 

Strei 

:ing 

igth. 

Population. 

Total. 

1 

Mos- ' 
lems. ; 

Total.; 

1 

Mos- 

lems. 

Total. 

Mos- 1 
lems. 

Total. 

Mos- 

lems. 

i 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Mos- 

lems. 

1 

Betul Bazar . . 

m 

0 

2 

n 

1 

0 

r 

' 1 

Figur 

es not 

avail- 

2 

Bamora 


0 

3 


1 

0 

s 

1 1 


able. 


3 

Itarsi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 ^ 

1 


14 

1 

7,007 

5,159 

1,205 


Out of tliree notified Area Committees for which 
figures are available, only in one Committee one 
Mussulman has been elected out of ten members. 
In two Committees at Betul Bazar and Bamora, 
not a single Mussulman has been returned. In 
nomination, the same tale is told, and the Govern- 


ment nominated one member each in two Com- 
mittees. As regards Office-bearers, not a single 
Mussulman is naturally elected Chairman. In short, 
the whole three Committees are manned by the 
Hindus, with the solitary exception of one Mussulman 
member in each. 


District Council, 1928. 


No. 

Name of 
District. 

Elected 

Mem- 

bers. 

Sele 

Me 

be 

:ted 

m- 

rs. 

Ap- 

pointed 

Mem- 

bers. 

Chair- 

man. 

Vice- 

Chair- 

man. 

Total. 

Moslems 

Total, 

Moslems 

Total. 

Moslems 

Total, 

Moslems 

3 

Moslems 

1 

Buldana 

20 

2 

5 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Akola 

24 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Amraoti... 

20 

3 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Yeotmal 

20 

1 

5 

0 

Fi 

gure 

s no 

t av 

ail a 

blc. 

5 

Bhandara 

16 

2 

4 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

Seoni 

12 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


Voting 

Strength 


Population. 


Total. 

Moslems 

Total, 

Hindus. 

Moslems. 

31 

3 

009,429 

632,333 

59,131 

37 

1 

798,644 

712,116 

73,848 

32 

3 

828,384 

697,066 

70,773 



748,059 

604,585 

41,772 

20 

3 

717,147 

627,955 

12,070 

20 

3 

848,871 

193,534 

15,553 


Berar were constituted. 


vince and 


Summary of Above. 

Election. Out of six Councils, in one Council of 
twenty-four members, and in which district 78,348 
Mussidmans live, not a single Mussulman has come 
in through election, and in one only one l^lussulinan 
member has been elected. Two members came in 
three Councils, and there is only one Council in 
which three Mussulmans came as elected members. 

Selection. This is another name of Co-option, and 
out of six Councils, as many as five have no Mussul- 
man as selected member, and in one there is the 
solitary exception of one member. 

Appointment by the Government. Out of five 
Councils for which the Government made the appoint- 


ments, there are two Councils in which tlie Hindu 
Minister for Local Self-Government quite forgot to 
nominate, even out of four and five, and in the 
remaining three Councils the Government nominated 
one Mussulman member each out of as many as 
three to six members. 

Office-bearers, In all the Councils, not a single 
Mussulman has been elected either as Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman, and hence all the five Councils have 
Hindu Office-bearers. 

Votntg Strength. Out of thirty -seven votes of 
Akola District Council, there is one Moslem vote, 
and in the remEiining four Councils three Moslem 
votes are found in total votes of twenty, twenty-six, 
thirty-one and thirty-two. 
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Mussulmans of Clxtkal Provincus and- Bkrar. IConiimird , 


Comparative Statement Regarding Cotton, Grain Markets and IVIining Local Comjiittee. 1028. 


No. 

Name of Place. 

District. 

Name of 
Committee or 
Board. 

Appointed 

Aiembers. 

Population. 

Total. 

Moslem. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

isloslems 




Cotton market 






1 

Pusad . . 

Yeotmal . . 

Committee. 


0 

7,510 

5.541 

1 ,712 

2 

Umerkhed 

do. 

do. 

5 

1 

G,‘M2 

4,790 

1,594 

8 

Ghatanjee 

do. 

do. 

0 

0 




4 

Yeotmal 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

17.238 

14,348 

1.854 

5 

Digras . . 

do. 

do. 

5 

1 

7,857 

5,528 

1,020 

0 

Pandharklxanda 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 




.7 

Chikhli 

do. 

do. 

5 

1 

G,093 

4,GG8 

1,372 

8 

Dhanvah 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

7.4G0 

5,175 

1,858 

0 

Basim . . 

Akola 

do. 

5 

1 

10.071 

8,053 

2,557 

10 

Mekhar 

Buldana . . 

do. 

5 

0 




11 

Wun 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

6.841 

5,559 

800 

12 

Nandura 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

C.067 

5,450 

1,173 

13 

Murtjzapur 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

16,552 

8,039 

2.107 




Grain Market 






14 

Ellichpur 

Amraoti . . 

Committee. 

5 

0 

10,552 

8.039 

2.107 




Independent 






15 

Chindwara 

Chindwara. 

INIining Board. 

9 

1 




16 

Ellichpur 

Amraoti . . 

Cotton Market. 

5 

0 

10,552 

8.039 

2.107 

17 

Anjangaon 

do. 

do. 

4 

1 

0.338 

0..502 

2.620 

18 

Karanja 

Akola 

do. 

4 

1 

13,015 

8,523 

4,175 

19 

Telhara 

do. 

do. 

4 

1 




20 

Akola 

do. 

do. 

4 

I 

37,804 

28,401 

8,337 

21 

Balapur. , 

do. 

dp. 

3 

2 

10,567 

5,332 

4,762 

22 

Khamgaon 

Buldana . . 

do. 

6 

0 




23 

Dattapur 

Amraoti . . 

do. 


0 




24 

Daryapur 

do. 

do. 


0 


, , 


25 

Chandur 

do. 

do. 

5 

0 

4.701 

3,508 

1,109 

26 

Shegaon 

Buldana , . 

do. 

s 

0 

14,531 

12,302 

2.112 


(Figures for blanks are not available). 


Summary. 

Out of t^venty-fou^ Cotton Market Committees, 
there is no Mussulman member appointed by the 
Government in fifteen Committees, and one member 
each has been appointed from the Moslems in eight 


Committee.s. The only one Local Board for mining 
area in Chindwara has, out of nine members, one 
Mussulman. As regards the Grain Market Com- 
mittees, the Government, out of five members, 
thought fit not to appoint even one member from 
the Mussulmans. 


Honorary Magistrates in Central Provinces and Berar. 


No. 


District. 




1 

Nagpur 

2 

Bhandara 

3 

Balaghat 

4 

Clianda 

5 

1 Wardha 

G 

Jubbulpur 

7 

Saugor. . 

8 

Damoh 

9 

Mandla 

10 

Seoni . . 

11 

Hoshangabad 

12 

Betul .. 

13 

Chindwara 

14 

Narsinghpur 

15 

Nimar 

IG 

Raipur , . 

17 

Drug . . 

18 

Bilaspur 

10 

Amraoti 

20 

Akola 

21 

Buldana 

22 

Yeotmal 


Total 


oi 


1st Class 
Powers. 

2nd Class 
Powers. 

3rd Class 
Powers. 

Total 

according to 
religion. 

Hindu. 


c 

<3 

4-1 

to 

s 

d 

1 

S 

B 

.2 

c 

.2 

.c 

u 

Hindu. 

Moslem. 

g 

‘B 

D 

.S 

. 

E 

s 

rr. 

.E 

t« 

'C 

G 

8 

0 

0 

IS 

1 

0 

25 

5 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

10 

«> 
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5 

2 

0 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 
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7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

15 
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19 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

10 


0 

20 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

11 


0 

17 

3 


1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

13 


0 

18 

5 

0 

o 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


■iS 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

13 


0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

11 

O 

0 

21 


0 

0 

0 

0 

n 
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0 

4 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

5 

3 

0 


3 

0 

4 

1 

0 
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0 

15 


0 

20 

4 

0 
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0 

0 

H 

2 

0 

r 


0 

10 

6 

0 



0 

9 

1 

0 

12 


0 


5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 


0 


0 

0 
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-4 

0 

1 

20 


0 


2 

1 

o 


0 

14 


0 

25 

fi 

0 

■n 

13 

0 



0 

17 


0 

17 

0 

0 

35 

10 

0 



0 

9 


0 

16 


0 


mm 

0 
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mm 

0 

5 

2 

1 

13 

B 

0 

lljfl 

B 


31 

7 

1 

145 

23 

3 

250 


0 



■11 


Total 

Magistrates 
in each 
district. 


SA 

19 

7 

2-t 

24 

no 

2B 

11 

4 

15 

23 

G 

10 

30 


24 

n 

28 

54 

45 

35 

23 


517 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


Mussulmans of Central Provinces and Berar. 


[Cofjiifjued. 


Supplement to the Case of Mussulmans of 

Cf.ntral Provinces and Berar submitted 

Bv THE Moslem Deputation on 15th Mauch» 
1920, AT Nagpur (C.P.) 

Copy of the Resolutions passed at the All-Parties 
Moslem Conference of C.P, and Berar, held on 26tli 
January, 1029, at Jubbulpore under tlie F*residentship 
of Mr. Mobinur Rahman, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., of 
Berar : — 

(1) This Conference accords its approval to the case 
of the Mussulmans of C.P. and Berar prepared by Mr. 
Taj-ud-din, subject to the following modifications : — 

A. Full Provincial autonomy should be given to 

Provincial Government and the representa- 
tion of the Mussulmans in the Cabinet should 
be guaranteed. All those subjects which 
affect the interests of the Moslem community 
should be included in the portfolio of the 
Moslem member of the Cabinet. 

B. The present representation of the Mussulmans 

of the Central Provinces by one member in 
the Assembly election is exceedingly in- 
adequate. The failure to give any 
• representation to the Mussulmans of Berar 
in the Legislative Assembly has proved 
exceedingly injurious to that part of the 
province. On the assumption that the Lower 
House will consist of 500 members and the 
Upper House of 200 members, the number 
of Moslem members in the former shall be 
seven, including two from Berar and in the 
latter three including one from Berar. 

C. The proportion of the Moslem members for 

C.P. and Berar in the Provincial Legislature 
shall be three to two, 

D. ^Vbereas the position of the Moslems in the 

C.P, and Berar is one which is historically, 
politically and numerically no less important 
than any other and no less than most, their 
interest shall receive proper adequate and 
effective safeguard in the constitution and 
their representation therein shall be 25 per 
cent, of the total strength in the l^-ovincial 
Legislature provided that where the Mussul- 
mans constitute more than 25 per cent., 
they shall receive representation in proportion 
to their population. 


E. Tliat this conference conveys its thanks to Mr. 
Taj-ud-din for the labour and expense in 
preparing the case of the Mussulmans in the 
Province. 

(2) This conference supports whole-heartedly the 
resolutions passed at the All-Parties Moslem Con- 
ference held at Delhi under the Presidentship of 
the Aga Khan. 

(3) This Conference appoints a deputation of the 
following members with power to co-opt to wait upon 
the Royal. Statutory Commission to put up the case 
of Mussulmans of C.P. and Berar published by Mr, 
Taj-ud-din and amended hy this Conference : — 

(1) Mr. Mobinnr Rahman, M.L.C. 

(2) K. B. Syed Zakir AH, I.S.O. 

(3) Shamshul Ulma Molvi Mohammad Amin 

Sahib. 

(4) Mr, Hifazat Ali, M.L.C., Ex-Minister. 

(5) Mr. Taj-ud-din. 

(6) Mirza Rahman Beg Sahib. 

(7) Mr. Majid-ud-din, M.L.C. 

(8) Dr. Yusuf Shareef, Barrister. 

(9) K. B. Hafiz Willayat, Ullah, I.S.O. 

(10) Mr. Abdul Razzaq, Pleader. 

(31) Mr. Abdul Raheem Khan, Pleader. 

(12) Mr. Vakil Ahmad Sahib Rizvi Sahib, M.L.C. 

(18) i^Ir. Akber IChan Sahib, Malguzar. 

(14) Mr. Syed Abdul Hadi, Municipal Commiss- 

ioner. 

(15) Haji i\Johammad Khan Sahib, Merchant. 

(16) Malak Sahib, son of K.B.H.M. Malak Sahib. 

(17) Abdul Raheem Sahib, Pleader. 

Support from Public Bodies, Associations 
AND Public Meetings. 

Mussulmans in mass public meetings held at the 
following places gave whole-hearted support to tlie 
Memorandum in the following words :■ — 

Mussulmans of assembled in public 

meeting do hereby declare that we support whole- 
heartedly the hlemorandum published by Mr. 
Taj-ud-din of Jubbulpore, on behalf of tlie Mussul- 
mans of C.P. and Berar and resolve that the demands 
formulated therein are most essential for the safe- 
guard of our rights and unless the same are 
inco^orated in the constitution of tlic country by 
British Parliamentary Statute, the new contemplated 
constitutional changes shall not be acceptable to us.” 



Date. 

Place. 

District. 

27 

Nov., 1928 

. . Dhaintari 

Raipur 

8 Dec., ,, 

Murtizapur 

. Amraoti 

9 


Cliikli 

Buldana 

10 


. . Katni Mvirwara 

. Jubbulpore 

11 

tt tt 

Balaghat 

Balaghat 

33 

»» >> 

. . Sohagpur 

Hoshangabad 

14 

>> 

. . Mandla 

’ Mandla 

35 


. . Hoshangabad 

Hoshangabad 

20 

.. ,, 

. . Ramtek 

Nagpur 

23 

.. 

. . Chindwara 

Chindwara 

23 

■ 7> 

. . Pauni 

Bhandara 

11 Jan., 1929 

. . Saugor 

Saugor • 

11 

j> i> 

Khariar 

Raipur 

4 

M 

Damoh 

Damoh 

4 


. . Seoni 

Seoni 

11 


Narsinghpur 


14 


Kandeli 

Narsinghpur • 

.. 

. . Basim 

Akola 

28 

*» 

. . Shegaon 

Buldana 

22 


_ fSadak Arjuni“b 
'‘\Sakoli j 

Berar 


Name of Chairman, 

Mr, M. A. Hakeem. 

Mr. Mohammad Nasir Khan. 

IVlr. Wali Mohammad Klian. 

Haji Man Khan. 

Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 
Mr. S. A. Ali. 

Qazi Mohammad Khan. 

Niaz Haider Khan, B.A., LL.B,, Pleader. 
Mr. Shekh Chand. 

Mr. Narvah Khan. 

Haji Ishaq Mohammad Sahib. 

Mr. Faqir Mohammad. 

Saleh Mohammad Sahib. 

Md. Kasim Sahib. 

Mr. Abdul Jabbar lihan Sahib, Malguzar. 

Mr. Kamal Khan Sahib, Honorary Magistrate. 
Md. Ali Sahib, 

Mr. Yusuf Abba, Merchant. 

Mukeem IChan, Chairman Local Board. 
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MusstJLiiAN's OF Cf:>;tra3-. Provinces and Berar. 


\Coi:iiy'.ncd. 


Following Moslem Societies accorded their 
Support to the jMemorandum. 

1. Anjiiman Khadim ul Isiam, Seoni, 

2. ,, Islah ul ^luslcernin, Chindwara. 


3. 


Islumia, Balagliat. 

4. 


,, Katni Murvvara. 

5. 


Fateh Musalmeen, Sohagpur. 

G. 


Mufeed ul Islam, Hoshangabad. 

7. 


Islamia Committee, Pauni Chind- 


■wara. 

Support of Leaders of jSIoslem Public 
Opinion. 

More than five thousand representative AIussul- 
mans of all shades of opinion signed the manifesto 
in support of the iMemorandum prepared by Mr. 
Taj-ud-din, as it is practically impossible to put the 
names of all of them in such a short space, hence 
selected few names are given, below. 

JUBBULPORE. 

3. Khan Bahadur Syed Zakir AH, I.S.O., Retired 
Deputy Commissioner, Honorary Cantonment Alagis- 
trale 1st Class, Member ISIunicipal Committee and 
District Council. 

2. Seth Ahmad Ali, Proprietor Nadri Press. 

3. Hafiz Abdul Shakur, brother of Hazarat 

Maulana Abdussalam Sahib, 

4. Munshi Sharasuddin. 

5. Haji Abdul Aziz, 

G. Syed Jawad Husain, B,A* 

7. Gulam Rasul. 

8. Zafar Beg. 

0. Haji Md. Yaqoob. 

10. Alimuddin. 

11. Gulam Husain. 

12. Noor ul Khan. 

18. Abdul Ghani, B.A., Teacher. 

14. Anwar Khan, Ex-Municipal Commissioner. 

15. Nazir Ahmad Khan, Contractor. 

10. Hakeem Bashir Uddin Ahmad. 

17. Rahmat Ullah Khan, Insurance Agent. 

18. Hakeem Fazalurrahman. 

19. Shekh Abdul Rahim. B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

20. Seth Karim Ali. 

21. Abdul Hafiz Khan, Landlord. 

22. Rafiuddin, B.A., L.T. 

23. Hakeem Manzurruzzaman. 

24. Seth Abdul Karim Usman. 

25. Seth Dada Bhai. 

20. Seth Abdus Shakur. 

27. Seth Tycb Ali Abdul Rasool. 

28. Abdul Rahman Khan, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

29. Syed Israr Husain, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

Damoh. 

1. Abdul Karim Khan, Merchant. 

2. Khalilulla Sahib, 

8. Haji Wall Mohammad, Merchant. 

4. Mohammad Qasim, klerchant. 

5. Shelrh RahmuUa. 

0. Abdul Hafecz Khan. 

Seoni. 

1. Abdul Jabbar Khan, Malguzar. 

2. Abdul Rahim Khan, B.A-, LL.B., Pleader. 

3. Abdul Hai Khan, B.A., LL.B., Pleader 

4. Syed Mahboobul Hasan, B.A., LL.B., 

Pleader. 

5. Sardar lOian, B.A., LL.B.. Pleader. 

0. Khan Sahib Mir. Ahmad Ali. 

7. Habib Khan. 

6. Haji Rahim Khan. 

9. Abdul Rahim, klaster. 

Narsinghpur. 

1. Shekh IMd. Ahmad, B.A., LL.B-, Pleader. 

2. ^luzzafaryazdan, ^Talguzar, Honorary 

Magistrate (1st Class). 

B. Kamal Khan, Honorary Islagistrate. 
Alimadulla, Malguzar. 


5. Syed Md. Shakir Ali, Pesh Imam. 

G. Jfalak Manzoor Hasan Ivlian, ’Merchant. 

7. Tahir Ali. 

8. Shah Abdul Rahman. 

9. HayatMd. Khan. 

10. Abdul Rahman. 

n . Mirza Nizam Uddin Beg. 

12. Ilahi Bux. 

Raipur. 

1. l^tohammad Murtaza. 

2. Taj Md., lOiariar. 

3. Hameed Ahmad, Malguzar, Khariar. 

4. Md. Ali, Dhamtari. 

5. Zahinilla, Dhamtari. 

6. S^'cd Abdul Hakeem, B-.-V., LL.B., Pleader, 

Dhamtari . 

7. Seth Imam Uddin, Merchant. 


Chindw.\ra. 

1 . Nawab Khan, President, Anjuman Islahut 

Muslmeen and Member Municipal 
Committee. 

2. Tali.sin Ali Khan, B.A. 

3. Syed Atfat AH, B.A. 

4. Nawab Wilayat AH Khan, President 

District Moslem League. 

5. Qurban Husain, Merchant. 

Kagpuk 

(District.) 

1. Shekh Cliand, Member Municipal Committee. 

2. Zafar Md. Sahib, Rantek. 

3. Mohammad Rafiq. 

4. Ibrahim IChan. 

5. Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Katni Murwara. 

(Jubbulporc.) 

1. Haji Man Khan. President Anjuman I.sl.mii.i 
.and Member iMunicipal Committee, 

2. Shekh Kahmat Ullah Siddiqi. 

S. Mahmood Mohammad. 

■J-, Mulla Gulam Karin. Mercliant. 

5. Mulla Imdad Ah. iMulla Hasan Ah. 


Hoshangabad. 

1 . Chowdhari Niaz Haider, B.A._. LL.B. 

2. Shekh Ghulam Ali, St. A., B.T. 

2. Mirza Md. Beg. 

•j.. Mirza -^hmad Bux. 

5 Taj-ud-din Ahmad. 

G. Abdul Razzaq, Municipal Commissioner. 
7. Abdul Hai, Alaiguzar. 


Bha.vdar.a. 

(Pauni.) 

1, Haji Ishaq, Merchant. 

2 . Mirza Gulzar Beg. , 

,q. Pr. Abdul Hafeez. Vicc-Cliainnan. Municipal 

Committee. 

-I-, Syed Abdul Rahman. 

Manila. 

1 . Haji Sardar Khan. Rais & Jlerchant. 

2, Haji Qazi Mohammad Khan, Jlercliant. 

.q. Fazal lChan. 

•1. Kalan Khan. 

3 Ivhivaja Ahmad Gori. 

O. Abdul Gaffar Khan. 

V Murad Khan, Contractor. 


Shegaon. 

(Bhandara.) 

1. A. IGian, M. E. & Vice-President Municipal 
Committee. 

Seth Usman Salah Mohammad, Merchant. 
Seth Ibrahim Sale Md.. , 

4bdul Majid Khan, LL.B., Pleader. 

A. R. Khan, Merchant. 

Abdul Subhan, Merchant. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


Mussulmans of Central Provinces and Berar. [Continued. 


Berah. 

(Rasod Basim.) 

1. Syed All. 

2. Zavar Ali. 

3. Nawab Shah Klian. 

4'. Ahmad Mir Khan. 

5. Inayat Ali Khan. 

0. Amjad Ali Khan. 

WuN. 

(YeotmaL) 

1. Abdul Rauf Ahmad, President Municipal 

Committee and Member Tahsil Local 

Board . 

2. Adbul Ghafoor, Zamindar. 

3. Sheikh Chand, Merchant. 

•1-. Fateh Khan. 

5. Abdul Salam Khan. 

G. Shekh Md. Ismail. 

7. Hakeem Abdul Rahim. 

8. Qasim IChan. 

9. Abdul Razzaq. 

Murtazapur. 

1. Md. Nasir IChan, Samindar and Vice-Presi- 

dent klunicipal Committee. 

2. Mohammad Yaqub. 

3. Seth Noor Iklohammad Umar, Merchant. 

i. Abdul Samad. 

5. Mohammad Ismail, 

Provinciai, Support. 

In the All-Parties, C.P. and Berar Moslem Conference 
which was attended by most prominent representative 
Moslem leaders, resolution in support of this Memoran- 
dum (subject to slight modification) was passed. 
This conference was attended amongst other by : — 

1. Mobinurrahman, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Akola, 
President of the Conference. 

2. Mr. Iftikhar Ali, M.A., LL.B,, Chairman, 
Reception Committee. 

3. IMr. Syed Abdul Hadi, Vice-Chairman, Re- 
ception Committee. 

4. Mr. Sharfuddin, M.L.C,, Amraoti. 

5. K. B. Hafiz Wilayat Ullah. I.S.O., Retired 
Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur. 

G. Seth FaqccT Mohammad Sahib, Saugor, 

7. Mr. Abdul Qadir Siddiqi, B.A., LL.B., Pleader 
and Member legislative Assembly. 

8. Mr. Bashir Ahmad I^han, B.A., LL.B,, Pleader, 
Burhanpur, 

9. IMr. Syed Hifazat Ali, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C,, 
Ex-^Iinister. 

10. l^Ir. Shekh Abdul Raheem, B.A., LL.B., 
Pleader, Jubbulporc. 

11. Mr. Abdul Husain Sahib, Bhandara. 

12. Haji Abdul Gallar, Bhandara. 

13. Dr. Yusuf Shareef, B.A., B.L., Barrister-at- 
Law, Ph.D. 

14. Mr. Majid Uddin, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, M.L.C., 
Saugor. 

15. K. B. Syed Zaldr Ali, I.S.O., Retired Deputy 
Commissioner 1st class. Honorary Cantonment 
Magistrate, Member Municipal Committee and 
District Council. 

IG. Khan Bahadur Ihfazur Raheem, Retired 
Tahsildar. 

17. Mr. Siraj Ahmad, M.A., Retired E.A.C. 

18. Mr. Taj-ud-din, Jubbulpore. 

^IESSAGE or SYT.1PATHY AND SUPPORT. 

The author of the Memorandum received more than 
500 letters of appreciation and support from all 
over the C.P. and Berar thanking him for the noble 
endeavour and effort, the messages received by the 
Chairman of tlic Reception Committee were read 
over in the open conference, among others the most 
prominent absentees who sent in messages were the 
following : — 


1. Mr. Abdul Hafiz Khan, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 
Bilaspur. 

2. Mr. Mohammad IMurtaza Khan, Malguzar, 
Seoni. 

3. Mr. Abdul Razzaq, Pleader, Nagpur. 

4. Mr. Sajjad Husain, Editor, '' Aziz-a-watan,” 
Yeotmal (Berar.) 

5. Mr. Syed Yasin, M.L.C. 

0- Mr. ^lohamrnad Akbar Khan, Malguzar, 
Bilaspui. 

7. Mr. Vakil Ahmad Rizvi, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 
M.L.C., Raipur. 

Case for the Mussulmans of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Copy of the resolution passed ey the All- 
Parties Moslem Conference, Central Provinces 
AND Berar, held at Jubbulpur on the 2Gth and 
27th January, 1920. 

(1) This Conference appoints a deputation of the 
following members, with powder to co-opt to wait 
upon the Royal Statutory Commission to put up the 
case of the Mussulmans of Central Provinces and 
Berar, published by Mr. Taj-ud-din, and amended by 
this Conference. 

Mr. Mobinur Raliman, M.L.C., Akola. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Zakir Ali, I.S.O., Retired 
Deputy Commissioner, Member of the Rlunicipal 
Committee, District Council. First Class Hon. 
Magistrate. 

Shamshul Ulema Moulvi Mohemed Amin, Retired 
Se^ion Judge, Jubbulpur, 

Mr. Syed Hifazat Ali, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 
Ex-Minister, M.L.C., Khandwa. 

Mr. Taj-ud-din, Merchant, Jubbulpur. 

Mirza Rahman Beg Sahib of Berar. 

Mr. Majiduddin, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Saugor. 

Dr. Yusuf Shareef, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Nagpur, 

Mr. Abdul Razuq, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, Nagpur. 

lOian Bahadur Hafiz VVilaitullah, I.S.O., Retired 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. Abdur Raheem IQian, B.A., LL.B. (Alig.), 
Pleader, Balagliat. 

Mr. Vakeel Ahmad Rizvi, B.A.. LL.B., IVI.L.C.. 
Raipur. 

Mr. Akber IQian Malguzar and Rais, Bilaspur. 

Mr. Syed Abdul Hadi, Municipal Commissioner, 
Jubbulpur. 

Haji Mohemad Khan Sahib, Merchant, Mandla. 

Mr. Malak, S/O Late IChan Bahadur H. M. Malak, 
Nagpur. 

Mr. Shield! Abdul Raheem, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 
Jubbulpur, 

(2) This Conference accords its approval to the 
case of the Mussulmans of Central Ih’ovinces and 
Berar prepared by Mr. Taj-ud-din subject to the 
following modifications : — 

(а) Full provincial autonomy should be given to 

the Provincial Governments and the rep- 
resentation of the Mussulmans in Hie 
Cabinet should be guaranteed. All those 
which affect tlie interests of the Mussul- 
man Community should be included in the 
portfolio of the Moslem Member of tlie 
Cabinet. 

(б) The representation of the Mussulmans of 

the Central Provinces by one member in 
the Assembly election is exceedingly 
inadequate. The failure to give any 
representation to the Mussulmans of 
Berar in the Legislative Assembly has 
proved exceedingly injurious to that part 
of the Province. On the assumption 
that the Lower House will consist of 
five hundred members and the Upper 
House of two hundred members, the 
number of Moslem members in the former 
should be seven, including two from 
Berar, and in the latter three, including 
one from Berar. 
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Mussuljiaxs of Central Provinces and Berar, 


[Cotilinurd. 


(c) The proportion of the Moslem members for 

Central Provinces and Berar in the 
provincial Legislature shall be three to 

(d) Whereas tlie position of the Moslems in 

Central Provinces and Berar is one which 
is historically, politically and numerically 
no less important than any other, and no 
less than most, their interest shall receive 
proper adequate and effective safeguards 
in the constitution, and their representa- 


tion therein shall be 25 per cent, of the 
total strength in the Pro\'inc!aI Legislature 
provided tiiat -wherever in Local Bodies 
Mussulmans constitute more than 25 per 
cent, they shall receive representation in 
proportion to their population. 

(e) That this Conference conveys its thanks to 
Mr. Taj-iid-din for the labour and expense 
in preparing the case of the Mussulmans 
of the Province. 


NAGPUR. 

15th March, 1929. 


Present : 

ArxTHE Members of the Commission (except Lord Burnham and Major Atti.eeI, and of thf. Central 
Committee (except Mr. Kikabhai Premchand and Sir Zulfiqar Alt Khan). 


Deputation from the Moslems of the Central Provinces and Berar. 


The deputation consisted of the following : — 

Khan Bahadur HAFIZ WILAYATULLAH, B.A., 
I.S.O., Retired Depufy Commissioner (SpoKcs- 
maa). , 

Mr. M. Y. SHAREEF, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. ABDUR RAHEEM KHAN, B.A., LL.B. 

(Alia.), Mining Proprietor. 

Mr. ABDUL RAZZAQ KHAN, B.A., LL.B. (Alig.), 
High Court Pleader. 

Mr. TAJ-UD-DIN, Mcrcitant. 

Mr. MAHFOOZULKABEER, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 
Mr. HAJI QAZI MUHAMMAD KHAN, General 
Merchant, , , , 

Nawab MIR MEHDI ALI KHAN, Landholder and 
Jagirdar, Berar. 

Mr. SYED ABDUL HADI, Municipal Commissioner. 
*♦**♦ + ** 

5. The Chairman : What I would like to know 
from yon first of all is whether yon have any observa- 
tions to make * * * as regards the future ? 

(Khan Bahadur Wilayaiullah). In order to 
be effective and adequate, we want 
representation, because the Muhammadans, though 
they are numerically so few here, belong to a 
important community and in 
anticipated increase in the powers under the refonns 
which may, perhaps, be granted to India, we^mk 
that our position should be made secure and strong, 
and for that reason \ve want increased representation. 

0. But if we consider what is called the Lucknow 

Pact," my recollection is that 15 per cent, is 
as the Muhammadan percentage out of the Wtai 
Indian seats ? — But now actually we get only about 
12 per cent, out of the fifty’-five seats. 

7 ; It is correct to say, is it not, that there arc 
fifty-five elected seats, of which fort>'-CJght are ot 
general constituencies, whether they be MuliaiiimadOT 
or non-Muhammadan, whether they be urban ^ 
rural, and the other seven are special constituencies, 
for instance, the Universitj- seats ? — In fact our 
contention has been -that -u'C should have been gi' en 
15 per cent, out of the fifty-five. 

8 . I quite follow’ that. Then none of the members 
of the special constituencies are, in fact, Jluham- 
madans ? — No. 


f>. I quite follow wliat you say. So. of the elected 
seats, whether they are general or w’hctUer they arc 
special, what you say is that you do, in fact, get 
seven cut of a total of fifty-five seats ? — Yes. lYac- 
tically, sir, the special constituencies have not 
benefited us in any way. 

10. The Chairman : There is ii pas.sagc in the 
Government Memorandum which J might read, 
because everyone has not got the book. It says 
this : " Muhammadan representation is greatly in 
" excess of the proportion of Muhammadans to the 
" rest of the population, but the numlier of con- 
" stituencies allotted to them is considered to be the 
" minimum that -would afford the community any 
"effective representation." I understand the point 
of the deputation is that they really think that the 
minimum should be raised ? — Yes. 

11. I think I am right that there has been only 
one case in the Central Provinces where there has 
been a Muhammadan Minister Yes, he %Yas a 
Minister for a month or two. 

12. And that was during the second Council ? — 


Yes. . . 

13, Has not there been any other case ? — ^o. 

14* The-n comes the question of representation m 
the Central Legislature. Have you got anything 
to say about that, Iviian Bahadur ?— If the r.A?gislative 
A.sscmbh’ were to consist of five hundred members, 
we would say that there should be seven from the 
Central lYovinces and Berar : and the proportion 
between the Central lYovinccs and Berar miiy be 

fixed at 4 to 3. , I 

15 At present there is one Moslem meml>cr, is 
it not ?— Yes, for the Central Provinces onl 3 '. 

IG WHicn spoke of seven for the province 

out of five hundred, were you limiting yourself to 
the Moslems ? — Yes. 

17 May I ask how many non-Mo.sIem members 
are you contemplating from the Province for the 
Central Legislature? — Twenty-one. 

18 I thought so. Your idea is that j’Our repre- 
sentation should be 25 per cent. .5— Vcs. 

10 I think von would just hke to say a word or 
t^vo Oil ttD subject of u-hat is called repre- 

sentation in the scia-ices. woiild you not ?— uant 
also reserv.ation of posts ; I mean to saj^vc 

erant some suarantec that a f.atr pioportmn of posts 
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•will be given to the ^Muhammadans. At present, 
and especially since the Reforms, \vc have been 
seeing that the jMuhammadan element is being 
eliminated. , . -u 

20. I have had some figures taken out which show 
the extent to which at present the Moslems take their 
share in the public seiv^ices. Bid you see the figures 
which are contained in a return supplied to the 
Legislative Council recently ?— In the judicial 
service ? 

21. In all the services. I notice this point has 
been mentioned, among other -things, by Mr. 
Taj-ud-din in his Memorandum, which I have 
carefully gone through. Take, for instance, the 
subordinate revenue service,* I mean talisildans 
and naib-tahsildars. I am informed that there the 
Moslems are tliirty-four out of the total ; in other 
words they are 19 per cent. I am told that in the 
provincial executive service there are twen^-five 
Muhammadans out of one hundred and six ; in the 
provincial judicial servdcc there are nine out of 
one hundred and thirty-eight. I am not quite 
clear. Do you think, ICiian Bahadur, that as things 
are in this province, the Moslems are not getting a 
considerable share of the posts ? I quite understand 
your asldng for more ; it is human nature for evei^'- 
body to ask for more. — ^The belief of the Muham- 
madans in this province is -that they are not getting 
a fair share. 

22. You might tell me, has there been a return 
given in the Legislative Council recently which 
shows what the proportions secured by the Moslem 
community are ? — It may be, sir, tliat in a particular 
department, there may be a reasonable and fair 
proportion of l^Iuhammada-ns, but in other depart- 
ments like the judicial, public works, secretariat and 
others, and in ministerial posts generally, there are 
very few Muhammadans. 

23. Yovi see, Khan Bahadur, we are practical 
people, and we want practical suggestions. 

is the method of form you would suggest by whidx 
this grievance is to be corrected ? — A minimum 
standard of qualification ma 3 ^ be fixed, and none 
below that may be appointed, but so long as men 
possessing those qualifications from the Moslem 
community are available, they may be given the 
appointments. 

24. Are you suggesting that this should be put 
into some Act of Parliament ? — I do not want 
inefficient persons, and persons possessing less 
qualifications than those which are pre.scribed for 
particular posts, to be appointed. 

25. I would be quite frank witli you, as I have 
tried to be with everybody. What I should value 
veiy' much would be the view of the deputation as 
to how their desire is to be secured. That is a 
practical point which we have to consider. Of 
course, I quite undenstand the plan that you should 
secure a good number of seats in the Legislature, 
because that is done by sta-tute or by statutory 
rules. But what I want to know is how is it proposed 
to secure a particular proportion of the ministerial 
posts, or if you like, judicial posts ; do j'^ou think it 
should be do'ne by statute ? — ^Yes. Anyhow, this is 
a thing which we desire, and we would leave it to the 
Commission to make that safeguard for us in whatever 
way thej'- maj’’ consider it feasible. 

20. I tliiiik that brings out the main points of 
3 *our deputation, does it not ? — Yes. 

27. Colonel Lane-Fox : I want to be clear on one 
point. Your community are 3 per cent, of the 
total population of the province ? — 'Yes. 

28. Though 3 'ou arc 3 per cent., you have now 
12 per cent, of the elected Indian scats in the Council, 
and you want more ? — ^Yes. 

29. Mr, Cadogan.: I should like to ask a question 
about your complaint that a sufficient number of 
posts for your community in the administrative 
ser\nccs are not given. Take for example irrigation. 


♦ See Appendix pp. 503-4-. 


On page 472 of your Memorandum you say : 

The posts are filled by the Indian Service of 
** Engineers, Engineers in the Provincial Service, 
" and below them are upper and lower Subordinate 
“ Services. The position of the Moslems in this 
“ branch is far more deplorable than in any trans- 
“ ferred subject. Out of five Executive Engineers, 
“ four arc Hindus and one is a Moslem.” I take it 
that these four Hindus and one Moslem obtained 
their posts by open competitive examination, is 
that so ? — ^They were appointed by selection from 
outside. 

30. I am talking of the engineers. They must have 
really competed for the examination ? — ^Thcre is no 
local examination. I know’ that the engineers in 
the Irrigation department ^verc all imported from the 
Punjab and other places. 

31. They have not been through any examination 
at al! ?— No, not in this province. 

The Chairman : Jlay I interrupt ? I think it will 
be agreed, won’t it, that the really important things 
are the provincial services in the executive, judicial 
and police branches ; these are the main ones, 
I have got some figures before me which show that in 
the executive branch of the provincial service here 
there are 25 Muhammadans out of 106 ; in the 
judicial branch there are nine out of 138, and in the 
police branch there are five Muhammadans out of 
19. These seem to be the actual figures. . 

32. Mr, Cndogan : What is the actual nature of 
tlic complaint ? You used the word ” eliminated.” 
But how ? — We find that our number is becoming 
less and less gradually in the services. 

83. Do you say that you have not got tlie same 
opportunity of obtaining posts in the services ? 
Is it due to any prejudice against your community ? — 
Whatever it may be due to, we find that in spite of 
qualifications there are difficulties in the way of the 
Muhammadans getting appointments. 

34. Dr. Sithrawardy : Kindly turn to page 4D8 
of your supplementary^ Memorandum . wherein you 
say : '* A full provincial autonomy should be given 
” to provincial governments and the representation 
” of the Mussulmans in the Cabinet should be 
” guaranteed. All these subjects which affect the 
” interests of the Moslem community should be 
” included in the portfolio of the Moslem member of 
” the Cabinet.” I find that you bitterly complain 
of the elimination of the Muhammadans ■under the 
D^'archical s^^stem and yet 3 "Ou demand full provincial 
autonomy. Will you lundly explain what ^'^ou mean 
by this ? — We recommend provincial autonoraj^ on 
the terms we have indicated, viz, : If our representa- 
tion is increased and we are represented also in the 
Cabinet. Of course we are opposed to the transfer 
of Law and Order. If the safeguards that we ask 
for are taken into account then we would advocate 
provincial autonomy, but still we are very doubtful 
about the transfer of Law and Order. \\Tiat we 
want is our position to be safeguarded. 

35. That is to say you will not agree to full pro- 
vincial autonomy unless you have representation of 
the Mussulmans in the Cabinet guaranteed ? — Yes, 
that is so. 

30. The Chairman : Your impression is that the 
number of Muhammadans in the services is getting 
less and less. I do not imagine that ^-^ou have got 
any figures now to prove your statement. I have 
got in front the detailed figures at present, but perhaps 
your deputation might give us some figures for some 
years back which will show how the matter stands. 
I tell you that looking at the figures I have 

before me I get a difierent impression of the matter. 
I quite understand the desire of Muhammadans to 
have a larger number of posts ; it is perfectly natural 
and legitimate ; but I have no information before me 
which suggests that tliey are getting less and less. 
Let us take, for instance, the subordinate service — 
tahsildars and naib-tahsildars. The fact is that 
though the Muhammadans are 3 per cent, of the 
population they have got 1 9 per cent, of the tahsildars 
and naib-tahsildars posts ; they are 34 out of the 
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total. If you say that that is less it means that at 
some earlier stage they had much more than. that. 
I do not expect you to have the figures now, but you 
see the point is an important one. "We would like 
to get the information if you could supply us ? — 
(Air. Shareef) May I say a word, sir ? Tliere are some 
departments, such as the executive lines, in Avhich 
probably it has been found that the Muhammadans 
arc better executive officers than the members of other 
communities. For that reason, in those departments, 
the Muhammadans have got a greater percentage of 
posts. But in other departments, such as the 
judicial, we have not got sufficient representation. 

37. Is it not a possible view that just as there are 
some departments in which the Muhammadans are 
particularly suitable and therefore they have an 
exceptionally large proportion, there .may be some 
other departments in which in all respects they may 
not necessarily be particularly suitable. Vou cannot 
be best in everything. — There I agree, sir, but ex- 
perience has shown that we are not wanting in the 
necessary qualifications for any department. 

38. I am not doubting it for a moment. You sec 
one has to try to look at the thing' as a whole. I am 
very anxious about it because I may tell you that the 
view which you gentlemen have expressed is a view 
which has been expressed wdth great force and 
moderation in all parts of India by your community, 
and as I have often said, the object of the Con- 
ference is merely to ascertain the facts and to make a 
perfectly clear and impartial statement as to how it 
stands. I should like your deputation to give us 
sufficient facts to distinguish from a n^cre general 
expression.- — Can we supplement hereafter ? 

39. The Chairman : I would be grateful if you 
could do that. If you could supply us the figures we 
would be able to compare them with those contained 
in the return given to the Legislative Council recently. 
The figures in front of me rather seem to sliow that 
in this province a good deal of care in fact is being 
taken to secure to the I^Iussulmans a due share. — 
{Mr. Shareef) The grievance is with regard to the 
transferred subjects. In regard to reserved sub- 


jects the Government makes the appointments, hxit 
as regards the transferred subjects there is a grievance. 

40. But I understand tliat your deputation comes 
before us to tell us that you arc in favour of trans- 
ferring cverj-thing ? — My colleague submitted th.al 
if wc have all the neces5ar3' safeguards to protect 
the minority' communities, then certainly it all 
very' well to have complete autonomy, but othenvise 
we arc not in favour of it but wo\ild rather have 
Dyarchj' as it is. In fact we would like to have, as 
long as we ha\'e not reached the same level of progress 
as other communities, some arbiter, somebody who 
sees that jtistice is done to tlio otlier communities, 
to the minorities especially. 

The Chairtjian : I think that was the point Dr. 
Suhrawardy wa-s putting to you. He pointed out to 
you that you were expressing an opinion in favour of 
provincial autonomy and he asked you how you would 
reconcile it udth your other remarks. Anyhow we 
will see the point. I can assure you that this is not 
the first tin\e wc have heard of it. 


Appendix {vide Q. 21). 

Pachmariii, 

4th June, 3 02!>. 

When he had heard the Muhammadan deputation 
at Nagpur, Sir John Simon asked me to prepare 
statements showing the percentage of Muhammadans 
in the Provincial and Subordinate Services of the 
Central Provinces in 1910 and 1029 respectively. 
I now forward the statements in question. It will 
be seen that there has been practically no change 
in the proportion for the Provincial Services. In the 
Subordinate Services, although the percentage has 
fallen slightly, it is still many times as large as the 
proportion, of Muhammadans to the rest of tlie 
population, namely, 3 per cent. 

{signed) H. Gowan. 


Statement showing the percentage of Muhammadans i.n the Provincial Services (C.P.) o.v 
1st January, 1019 and 1st January, 19-0. 


s. 

No. 

Service 

1 

Civil Service (Ex. Branch) . . 

2 

Civil Service (Judl. Branch). . 

3 

Land Records 

4 

Forest . . 

5 

Exercise 

G 

Jails 

7 

Registration . . 

8 

Police . . 

9 

Education 

10 

Medical 

11 

Public Health • . • 

12 

Public Works 

13 

Agriculture 

14 

Veterinary 

15 

Industries ... 

16 

Co-operative . . 



1st January, 1019 

Sanctioned 

No. of 
Muhain- 

Percentage 

strength 

madans 


101 

20 

20 

48 

O 


3 


— 

2G 

2 

8 

23 

— 

— 

o 

4 

1 

25 

22 

5 

22-5 

47 

1 

2-2 

40 

1 

2-5 

4 



— 

31 

1 

3 

Irrgn. & B. 

& R, 


10 



— 




4 

— 

— 

__ 

— 


3<iT 

39 

in 


1st January', 1020 


Sanctioned 

strengtli 

No. of 
Aluham- 
madans 

i Percentage 

108 

25 

23 

339 

9 

0-u 

1 

— 

— 

3G 

5 

14-5 

24 

— 

— 







4 

— 

— 

20 ' 

6 

1 30 

120 i 

11 

1 0 

yO 1 

2 

3*7 

3 i 

— 

— 

B. & R. 38 

3 

8 

Irrgn. 03 , 



10 

1 

6 



28 

12 

1 1 

8 

4 

i 

i 



30-1 
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Statement showing the Percentage of Muhammadans in the Subordinate 
Services (C.P.) on 1st January, 1019 and 1st January, 1929. 




1st January, 1939 

3st January, 1929 

s. 

No. 

Service 

Sanctioned 

strength 

No. of 
Muham- 
madans 

Percentage 

Sanctioned 

strength 

No. of 
Muham- 
madans 

Percentage 

1 

Subordinate Civil Service 

212 

47 

2216 

2C0 

54 

20^8 

2 

Subordinate Judicial Service 

72 

1 

1-4 

. — 

— 

— 

3 

Land Records 

30 

G 

17 

84 

6 

18 

4 

Forest . . 

8030 

808 

29*5 

3382 

942 

28-3 

S 

Excise 

809 

42 

34 

250 

37 

14-45 

6 

Jails 

Registration . . 

73 

12 

36 * 

74 

15 

20 

7 

128 

10 

12-5 

82 

15 

18 

8 

Police . . 

943 

348 

36*0 

917 . 

302 

32-93 

9 

Education 

042 

50 

8-7 

827 

98 

11-8 

10 

Medical . . . • - . » 

204 

32 

32-1 

295 

24 

81 

11 

Public Health 

13 

— 

— 

43 

8 

18-5 


B. & R 

167 

12 

8 

188 

9 

6 

12 

Public Works 

Irrigation 

70 

4 

7 

280 

10 

4-4 

13 

Agriculture 

81 

3 

3*7 

189 

8 

5-75 

34 

Veterinary 

336 

00 

44*1 

145 

60 

41-3 

15 

Industries 

19 

4 

21-05 

41 

5 

12-19 

Ifi 

Co-operative . . 

31 

2 

0*4 

40 

2 

5 

17 

Settlement 

0 

3 

33 

9 

4 

44 



0,250 

1,546 

24*7 

6,802 

1,509 

23-3 


Memorandiun sulimitted by the All-India Depressed Classes Association. 


On behalf of the All-India Depressed Classes 
Association, I have the honour to submit the 
Memorandum attached herewith for your considera- 
tion. 

All-India Depressed Classes 
Association. 

2. This Association represents about six crores of 
people or one-fifth of the population of India which 
has been denied all social, political and economic 
rights. It is extremely poor and backward in edu- 
cation and has been treated by the Hindu society as 
Nvorse than human beings. 

8. Most of the members of this community are 
labourers and as long as property qualification is 
insisted on this community stands no chance of 
being included in the electorate and thus exerting its 
influence in the afiairs of the country. 

4. In a general electorate this community has no 
chance of having its representatives selected to the 
Councils and Local Bodies owing to the prejudice 
of the other communities against it coupled with the 
poverty of the members of this community. It 
is for this reason that wc ask for the separate com- 
munal electorates. 


Public Services. 

5. The members of this community are excluded 
almost entirely from public services. Communal 
representation ofiers the only chance of insuring their 
admission into the services. 

6. The Executiv’e Committee has nominated the 
follou-ing persons to appear before the Royal Com- 
mission to give evidence. 

Rao Bahadur M. C- Rajah. IVIember of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, St. Thomas Mount, Madras. 


Mr. B. C. Mandal, B. A., 208-1 Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. D. Roy, M.A., B.L., 12 Beehu Chatterji 
Street, Calcutta. 

Veeraratha Devidas Jatao, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

Swani Achhutanand, Editor, Adi Hindu, Col 
Ganj, Cawnpore. 

Babu lOiemchand Boharc, Municipal Commissioner 
and Member. District Board, Agra. 

Mr. N. D. Bhosle, Clerk Road, Bombay No. 11. 

Mr. G. M. Thaware, Sadar Bazar, Nagpur. 

Mr. V- D. Makesar, Superintendent, Chokhamela 
Hostel, Yeotmal. 

Mr. J. G. Sonone, Patipure, Yeotmal. 

Mr. L. K. Ogle. M.L.C., Badncra Road, Amraoti. 

Mr. Paghunath Shiwarara Shambarkar, Jobber, 
Express iVXills, Nagpur. 

R. S. Nikalje, J.P., Clerk Road, Bombay 
No. 31. 

Mr. J. J. Munusu'amy Pillai, M.L.C., Sath Villas, 

Ootacamund. 

Mr. G, A. Gavai, jM.L.C., Mahal Tekdi Road, 
Amraoti. 

{Signed) J. H. GAVAI, 

General Secretary, 

All-India Depressed Classes Association. 


Memorandum. 

1. (a) Every adult with an annual income of 
^.OG/- should have a right to vote for the Legis- 
lative Council, Municipality and Local Boards. 

(f) Election should be by direct voting, and by 
ballot in all the bodies. 

The representation of the Depressed Classes on the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly should 
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be by nomination on the recommendation of the All- 
India Depressed Classes Association and tlie number 
of the Depressed Classes to be nominated should be 
one-sixth of the total strength of these bodies 
(c) Communal interest should be safeguarded by 
means of communal representation based on com- 
munal electorates as follows : — 

(а) Brahmins. 

(б) Muhammadans. 

(c) Depressed Classes. 

{d) Non-Brahmins. 

The number of representatives of each communit\'^ 
should be m proportion to its population. Economic 
interests may continue to be represented as at 
present. University seats should be abolished and 
no voter should be required to travel more than 
two miles to record his vote. 

{d) {e) {/). At present there is no community of 
interest between the electors and the persons elected ; 
in fact their interests arc opposed to each other! 

At present there are no real parties in the Council, 
yoting proceeds mainly on communal, territorial, 
linguistic and personal grounds. Real representation 
and real parties can, under existing conditions, 
emerge only out of communal electorates. 

Nomination of officials is necessary. Nomination 
of non-officials to represent important minorities is 
also necessary. But in no case should fictitious 
nomination be made such as a Brahmin la-w^'er 
aspiring to the post of a sub-Judge to represent 
factory labour, or a Brahmin liberal politician repre- 
senting the factory labour in the Assembly. 

Over represented communities should not be allowed 
to capture further seats through the back doors of 
nomination, as in the case of a Brahmin la^\y'er and 
a Brahmin lady in the Central Provinces Council. 

4. (a) We are not in favour of complete Provincial 
Autonomy, but having regard to our numbers and 
therefore to our large interests in the government 
of the country, we are of opinion that one of the 
Executive Councillors should be a member of the 
Depressed Classes. 

7. Courts and Jiidiciary should be so constituted 
by legislation that there may be representative.^ of 
different communities on these in order that the 
people may have confidence in the administration of 
justice. 


should be proportionate repre- 
sentation of all communities in all public services 
At present the Depressed Classe.s forming one- 
filtii of the population of British India are almost 
entirely excluded from these services. 

{e) In recent years there has been considerable 
tiiaiamsation of higher services, but there is not a 
single member of the Depressed Communitv through- 
out India who has derived anv benefit 'froni this 
change. Indianisation. as carried out in recent 
resulted in the transfer of power into the 
hands of people who arc unsympathetic towards the 
interests of the Depressed Classes. For a long time 
to coore the Depressed Classes vill require protection 
while they are going through tlic struggle to improve 
tncir position, and this protection means a strong 
British element in the higher scrsdccs capable of 
understanding the real issue and giving necessary 
protection to the Depres.sed Classes during the 
period of their legitimate struggle. 

IJ. As a result of continued neglect of this com- 
munit 5 % it has lagged far behind the other classes in 
education. Justice demands that more public 
revenues should be spent, and special efforts be 
made by the State, to educate the members of this 
community. The mcmber.s of this community being 
very' poor, it is ncce.ssaiy- to help the students liberally 
with scholarships. It is also necessary to libcraHy 
provide hostels for these bo 3 's. The tendency to 
deliberately pluck the students of the Depressed 
Classes in e.xaminations seems to be on the increase. 
This is due to the hostility' of the higher classes to the 
educational advancement of the members of these 
classes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM. 

I. PRELIMINARY. 


(i) PopuJaiion. The Depressed Classes in the 
Central Province.s and Bcrar arc about 3,000,000 or 
about 2r» per cent, of the whole population. 

(ii) Social incqitahty. Owing to tlio caste s\’stcin, 
for the impo.^iition and perpetuation of which the 
Brahmins arc responsible, the Depressed Classes arc 
relegated to the lowest po.silion, and they arc 
actually treated as untonchablcs, unhearablcs and 
unsecabics. Acce.s.s to public schools, roads, wcll.s, 
tanks, rivers, serais, temples, etc , is denied to tlioru 


8. (d) Caste system in the Hindu commimitj*, 
with consequent social inequalitj', is thoroughly' 
inconsistent with ideas of democracy. As long as 
social inequality remains, political equality is 
impossible. The Brahmin is responsible for imposing 
the caste system, and for perpetuating it. In this 
system the Depressed Classes are relegated to the 
lowest position, and six crores of them forming one- 
fourth of the population of British India arc actually 
treated as untouchables, unhearablcs and unseeables, 
and access to public wells, temples, schools, roads, 
serais, rivers, tanks, etc., is denied to them, and 
several other indignities have been imposed upon 
them, and they are actually treated as worse than 
animals. Their efforts to secure equal rights with 
others in these respects, as also the efforts of social 
reform societies like the Satya Shodhak Samaj hav'e 
been stoutly opposed by the Brahmins. At present 
they have practically got the monopol}”^ of all the 
Government offices, and they have always made 
use of their official and unofficial power to keep 
this communitj' in its depressed condition. \Micn- 
cver the untouchables have come into conflict with 
the Brahmins and caste Hindus in their struggle 
for securing their just rights, the British officials, 
instead of throrving their support on the side of 
natural justice, have shown a desire to keep the 
caste Hindus satisfied. Under existing conditions, 
emancipation of this large community from social 
slavery seems possible only legislation backed 
up by determination on the part of British officials 
to secure to tliis community its ordinary' rights of 
humanity. This social ostracism of the untouch- 
ables is causing them enormous economic and 
political loss. 


and several other indignities have been imposed 
upon them. In short, they arc actually treated as 
worse than animals. Their efforts to secure equal 
rights with others in these respects as also the efforts 
of social reform societies like the Satya Shodhak 
Samaj have been stoutlj' opposed hy the Brahmins. 
Thus thej’’ have been denied all social, political and 
economic rights, causing them their enormous 
economic and political loss. This caste system 
coupled with its consequent social inequality is 
thoroughty inconsistent with ideas of democracy. 
As long as social inequality remains, political 
equality is impossible. 

(iii) 'protection. Under existing conditions, when- 
ever the so-called untouchables have come into 
conflict with the Brahmins and the caste Hindus in 
their struggle for securing their just rights, the 
British officials, instead of throwing their support 
on the side of the natural justice have shown a 
desire to keep the caste Hindus satisfied. Indian- 
isation as carried on in recent j’cars has also resulted 
in the transfer of power into the hands of people who 
are unsympathetic towards the interests of the 
Depressed Classes, with the result that there is no 
guaranteed protection. 

(iv) Representation. Most of the mcmber.s of this 
communitv are labourers an<i property qualifications 
give them no chance of being included in tlic electorate 
and thus exerting its influence in the affairs of the 
prov'inces and those of the country. As also in the 
general electorate this community has no chance of 
having representatives elected to the central and 
proWncial legislatures and also local bodies owing to 
the prejudice of other communities. Representation 
on \ very small scale has been given to this com- 
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munity by nomination on the provincial legislature 
and on some local bodies, "with the result tliat they 
can exert almost no influence. 

(v) Public Service. At present the Brahmins 
have practically got the monopoly’- of all Government 
Offices. The Depressed Classes are excluded almost 
entirely- from public services. This has resulted in 
creating and increasing the doubt in the minds of 
the Depressed Classes about the judiciary of these 
provinces. 

II. Recommendations. 

(i) Franchise. Everj'' adult with an annualincome of 
Rs. 90 should have a right to vote for the legislative 
Council, I\Iunicipality and Local Bodies. Franchise 
for the Central Legislature should be sufficiently 
lowered for the Depressed Classes. 

(ii) Method of Election. Flection should be by 
direct voting and by ballot in all the bodies, 

(iii) Representation. There should be only a 
communal representation and not also a class repre- 
sentation at the very time till at least 1950, strictly 
in proportion of their population. Thei'e should be 
five communal divisions as follows : 

(rt) Brahmins, 

{b) Non-Brahmins. 

(c) Depressed Classes, 

(r^) Muhammadans, 

[e) Non-Hindus and Non-Muhaminadsns. 

We entirely agree to the principle of election by 
separate electorate. But considering our present 
economic and educational condition, we think that 
for the next twenty years representation of the 
Depressed Classes of these provinces on the provincial 
and central legislatures may be made by nomination 
on the recommendations of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association, and not as at present on the 
recommendations of officials — most of them are 
caste Hindus, by whom right type of persons are not 
recommended. Hence the opinion of the educated 
section of the Depressed Classes should be taken. 

Nomination of officials is also necessary. 

We are not in favour of complete provincial 
autonomy. And having regard to our members 
and therefore our large interests in the government 


of the province and having regard particularly to the 
constant prejudice of the caste Hindus against this 
community in these provinces, we arc of opinion that 
one of the members of the provincial cabinet should 
be from the members of the Depressed Classes. 

(iv) Strength of the legislatures. Strength of legis- 
lature of the province as also that of tlie Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State should be increased, 
and there should be no second chamber for the 
Province. 

(v) Public Services. As the Brahmins have 
practically got the monopoly of all the government 
offices at the entire exclusion of the Depressed 
Classes and other backward communities, communal 
representation offers them the only chance of insuring 
this community into tlie services. And in order 
that the people may hav'-e confidence in the adminis- 
tration and justice of the province, different com- 
munities should have proportionate representation 
in all kinds of public services, viz., {a) Police, (&) 
Judicial, (c) Executive and (d) Administrative. 

(vi) Education. As a result . of the continued 
neglect of the Depressed Classes coupled with the 
tendency to pluck the students due to the hostility' 
of the caste Hindus towards them, they have lagged 
far behind the other classes in education. This 
community being very poor, justice demands that 
more public revenues should be spent and special 
efforts be made by the State to educate them. 
Hence we think it necessary to liberally provide 
hostels for the boys, to give special scholarships to 
the girls, and to give other educational facilities to 
tile boys and girls of tliese classes. 

(vii) Protection. Under existing conditions the 
Depressed Classes will require protection for a long 
time to come, while they are going through the struggle 
to improve their position. This protection means a 
strong British element in the higher .services capable 
of understanding the real issue and giving necessary 
protection to them during the period of their legiti- 
mate struggle. Emancipation of this large com- 
munity from social slavery seems possible only by 
social legislation backed by determination on the 
part of the British Officials to secure to this community 
its ordinary rights of humanity. 


Memorandum submitted by the Central Provinces Depressed Classes 

Association. 


We. the accredited representatives of the Depressed 
Classes of the Central Provinces, beg to submit the 
following for the kind and favourable consideration 
of the Commission. 

The Depressed Classes, which in spite of the benefits 
of the Western education, are supposed by the 
Hindus to cause pollution to the temples and wells, 
ordinarily resorted to by them (Hindus), and are on 
that account forbidden to them, form 20 per cent, 
of the total population of the province. They are 
the most dowTi-txodden people of India, and, having 
due regard to the treatment which they have received 
at the hands of tlic Hindus in the past, they need 
special consideration for safeguarding their political 
rights and entity in the formulation of the next 
instalment of reforms. 

In the past for a long time even the public schools 
were closed to them and the benefits of education 
were denied to them. They were not free to follow 
avocations otlier than the ones which were followed 
by tiieir ancestors. The necessary result of Hindu 


oligarchy has been that the bulk of the Depressed 
Classes is illiterate and very poor. 

In the last instalment of reforms the constituencies 
were unfortunately formed into I^Iuhammadan, the 
special, and the Non-Muhammadan, tlie general, and 
they were included with tlie Hindus in the latter. 
On account of the poverty of their classes and the 
high franchise the bulk of their population could not 
have the voter's qualification, and owing to lamen- 
^ble general illiteracy they were not able to make an 
i^elligent exercise of the franchise in their interest. 
Their inclusion in the general constituency only 
^suited in swelling the numbers of their tormentors, 
the Hindus, who are responsible for their present 
unenviable remained position in the polity of the 
country. 

It is, therefore, humbly submitted that in the next 
instalment of reforms which are under consideration 
they should be granted the following : — 

1. Governor s power of veto and certification 
should be maintained, and for the protection 
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of minority interests he should he further 
invested with powers of control, super- 
intendence and supervision ; 

2. Separate representation in the Legislatures 

and all public bodies including the 
University in proportion to their numerical 
strength ; 

3. Posts in Government Services and all public 

bodies should be left open to them, and 
the minimum qualification absolutely 
necessary should be required of them ; 

4. The}^ must be given a representative in the 

Cabinet to protect and advance their 
interests, and his salar^^ and the vote of 
confidence in him should depend exclusively 
on their votes ; 


5. Having regard to the fact that they have 
been exploited in the past to the advance- 
ment of the Hindu community, they should 
^ be given special grants for education, and 
<i. No Bill, nor any clause thereof, nor any 
resolution afTecting them or other minorities 
in tlic province, shall be proceeded with if 
thrce-fourtlis of the members of the 
community or interests affected by it, 
are opposed to it. 

Ill conclusion, we humbly and respectfully hope 
tliat tlie above would receive favourable considera- 
tion and be guaranteed to them in the proposed 
Government of India Act, for which we shall ever 
remain, as in the past, loyal to the Crown and pray 
for the continuation and prosperity of the British 
Empire. 


The deputation of the All-India Depressed Classes Association and the 
Central Provinces and Berar Depressed Classes Association. 


The depufatlon consisted of : — 

All'India Depressed Classes Association : — 

Mr. G. A. GAVAl, M.L.C.f General Secretary 
(Spokesman). 

Mr. DEVIDASS JATAO (Delhi). 

Mr. S. U. KATANGALE, M.L.C. 

Mr. NANDAGOALL 


The Central Provinces and Berar Depressed Classes 
Association : — 

Mr. G, M. THAWARE, 

Mr. J. G. SONONE. 

Mr. S. G. NAIK. 

41. The Chairman : This is a deputation, as the 
members of the Joint Conference will see, really 
representing the Depressed Classes. Gentlemen, we 
are glad to see you. Am I right in thinking that it 
is IMr. G. A. Gavai, a member of the legislative 
Council, who is here ? — {Mr. Gavai) yes- 

42. Are you the general secretary, Mr. Gavai ? 
— Yes, sir. 

43. Of which body ? — Of the AU-Indta Depressed 
Classes Association. 

44. Then, Mr, Devidass Jatao comes from Delhi ? 
— {Mr. Jatao) Yes. 

45. Mr. Katangalc, you are a member of the 
Legislative Council here ? — [Mr. Katangalc) Yes, 

40. One of the four nominated members ? — Yes. 

47. Is there also a Central Province-s and Berar 
Depressed Classes Association ? — {Mr. Gavai) Yes. 

48. And they have got representatives here ? 
— Yes. 

49. We should be glad to hear shortly from you 
what you would like to say. I will just remind you 
that apart from having a vciy^ important Memoran- 
dum from the All-India Depressed Classes Associa- 
tion, which we have all of us stiidied, we have also 
got a great many other documents about you ; and, 
as I make out, in this province the two chief depressed 
castes are the iVfahars and Chamars. The INIahars 
are about 882,000 and the Chamars 1,171,000. And 
according to the census wc get a total of ver>' nearly 
3,000,000 out of a total population of 10,000,000. 
So this is a very' important case indeed. Then I 
gather from the Government Book that has been 
supplied to us that if you take an ordinary typical 
district hardly any of the Mahars at present are 
qualified to vote in the general constituencies . 
— It is so. 


50. I do not think there is any Mahar in the 
Council at present ? — Elected ? 

51. Yes ?— No. 

52. There has been a Chamar ? — Yes, he was sent 
in by tJie Extremist Pa^t>^ 

53. In the first Council, I think ? — 

54. In the first Council there was a tendency for 
people to stay away and put other people in ? — Yes. 

55. You have a Chamar nominated to the present 
Council ? — Yes. 

50. Now what is it you gentlemen would like to 
tell us ? — We w’ant, sir, a separate electorate and a 
lowering of the franchise. Wc want a separate 
electorate for tlie Depressed Classes and communal 
representation in the Ser\'ices, and also a member of 
the Cabinet. 

57. Take the first point. You say you would 
like to have a separate electorate. What is your 
idea of the qualification for an elector ? — Wc have 
suggested in our Memorandum that a man getting 
an income by labour of Rs9C should be entitled to 
vote. 

58. And how i.s it to be ascertained, whether he 
gets that income or not ? — That can be ascertained 
from the wages they get. 

59. WTiat percentage of these people do you think 
can read and write ? You arc proposing a separate 
electorate. I want to know how far that sepanitc 
electorate would be illiterate and how far it would 
consist of people who can read and uTite. — Most of 
the members to be elected would be literate, but the 
voters mostly w'ould be illitcnitc. There is a very 
small percentage among the Depressed Classes who 
are literate. 

00. To what extent do you think at present, Mr. 
Gavai, that members of the Depressed Classes in 
this province are voters in ordinary’ constituencies } 
— ^Thej’ are not even one per cent. TJiere are very' 
few. I do not think in the whole of the Central 
Provinces and Berar there are one per cent, of the 
population wlio are entitled to vote for members of 
the Legislative Council, 

Gl. The Depressed Classes supply a good deal of 
the industrial labour ? — In villages they .arc agricul- 
tural labourers. 

02. But, apart from agriculture, they also supply a 
good deal of the industrial labour. Let us take the 
great mills in the province. Do you tell me that a 
Depressed Class man working in a mill never gets 
the qualification for tlie ordinmy' vote ? — Yes, sir. 
according to the present system of qualifiaition. 

C3. Wc were told as a matter of fact yesterday, 
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when we heard some evidence, that there were some 
having such a qualification. — ^That is in urban areas. 

04-. I did not ask you to exclude the urban areas 
from your ans%Yer. I asked you of the industrial 
worker. Let me put my question again. Is it not 
a fact that the Depressed Classes supply a good deal 
of the industrial workers ? — Yes. 

05. In the mills and factories ? — Yes. 

00. And do you tell me that no Depressed Class 
persons who are employed in industrial work in 
mills and factories have the qualification for a vote ? 
— So far as the Central Provinces are concerned the 
Municipal Act is very liberal here and there is a 
considerable number of voters from the Depressed 
Classes. 

07. I do not quite follow it. Do you believe that 
there would be in a place like Nagpur a number of 
Depressed Class persons who, as a matter of fact, 
would be qualified to vote in a general constituency ? 
— Yes, but they ■will not return their men as "tlie 
number of voters is very small, 

08. Are they qualified to vote ? — In Nagpur there 
are men so qualified. 

09. You want to have them separated off from 
everybody else, and you sugge.st tiiat they should 
then form a separate electorate ? — Yes. 

70. Would you prohibit a Depressed Class man 
who improved his position from being a voter in a 
general constituency ? — Yes, he will not achieve 
mtich. 

The Chairman : I see your ideas. I am much 
obliged to you. 

71. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Mr. Gavai, you just now 
said that you want a separate electorate for the 
Depressed Classes ? — Yes. 

72. Supposing a separate electorate is formed for 
the Depressed Classes, if a member of the Depressed 
Classes has got a vote in the general constituency 
would you allow him to vote there or in the separate 
constituency ? — I will allow him to vote in the 
separate constituency. 

73. If he wants to vote in the general constituency 
will you have any objection ? — Yes. 

74. You will not allow him to exercise his vote 
both in the general constituency and in the separate 
constituency ? — ^Tliat is impossible, 1 think. 

7o. Wliat do you mean by “ Depressed Classes ? ” — 
— The classes who arc considered as untouchables. 

70. I want to know whether the term " Depressed 
Classes” is constituted of certain communities or 
castes ? — They are a group of castes put in a similar 
degraded position. 


77. And who are denied all social, political and 
economic rights ? — ^Yes. 

78. You say that in a general electorate this 
community has no chance of having its representa- 
tives elected ? — ^That is so.' 

79. You want representation in proportion to the 
population ? — Yes. 

80. Do you also advocate separate electorates for 
the Legislative Assembly ?• — Yes. Such representa- 
tives should be chosen on the recommendation of 
the All-India Depressed Classes Association. 

81. You want the All-India Depressed Classes 
Association to recommend names to the Government 
for nomination ? — ^Yes. 

82. And what is the proportion you would demand 
in the Legislative Assembly ? — ^According to the 
numerical strength. 

83. On the population basis there also ? — Yes. 

84. Are you against the Indianisation of the 
Services ? — ^Dead against. 

85. ■V\Tiy ? — We are treated much better at the 
hands of foreigners than at the hands of our so-called 
brethren . 

80. Supposing you arc given your adequate share 
in the Public Services would you then also refuse to 
have Indianisation in the Services ? — ^Yes. 

87. The Depressed Classes are now labouring under 
some social disabilities, and how can you expect this 
Commission or the Government to help you in this ? 
— So far as justice is concerned they can help us. 
For instance in the matter of using public wells the 
Commission can recommend to enforce the law. So 
far as the law is concerned it is all right. 

88. What I mean is this, whether these social 
disabilities have got a political background ? — Yes. 

89. And whether these social problems influence 
political problems in India ? — Yes. 

90. Am I to understand that the social disabilities 
should be removed before political power is given to 
Indians ? — Yes. 

91. And if these social disabilities are not removed 
and political power is given to Indians they will 
perpetuate these social disabilities ? — ^Yes. 

92. So in order to get rid of these social disabilities 
you want political power to be given to the Depressed 
Classes also ? — Yes. 

03. And for that you want a separate electorate, 
adequate representation in proportion to the popu- 
lation and representation in the Services and in the 
Cabinet ? — Yes. 


Memorandum submitted by the President, Central Provinces and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Political Association. 


On behalf of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Political Association I have the honour 
to submit the Memorandum attached herewith for 
your consideration. This Memorandum has been 
prepared as a result of joint deliberation by members 
of the Select Committee appointed by the Central 
Provinces and Berar Non-Brahmin Political Con- 
ference held at Karodi in the Akola district on 8th 
of Aprjl, 1928, and which was attended by over 
5,000 members. The Slcmorandum represents the 
unanimous opinion of the members of the Select 
Committee. 

2. '1 he I^on-Brahmin Party. A brief explana'tion 
of the aims and objects of this party and its com- 
position will be helpful in understanding tlie real 
political situation in the southern half of the country 
Conditions of the northern half of the country are 
diaercnt, and most of the views represented in this 
Memorandum apply in particular to the Nagpur and 


Divisions of the Central Provinces and the whole 
of Bombay and Madras Presidencies, excepting the 
Province of Sind. ® 

The Non-Brahmin Party consists mainly of the 
masses who are exploited by the classes. The Non- 
Brahmm masses are mainly agriculturists and 
labourers and are -the producers of the wealth of the 
^untrjr, and are mostly residents of the rural areas, 
rhesc masses have for generations been neglected and 
subjected to a ruthless process of exploitation by the 
Class. These masses are bachavard in 
education and have not till recently taken any 
appreciable p:rt m politics. Politics has, until the 
advent of the Non-Brahmin Party and the Depressed 
political field, been a game of the 
political class mostly living in the urban areas, and 
i^ose occupation is mainly that of lawyers and 
^vernment servants. This class is the Brahmin. 
All political organisations — e.xcepting those of the 
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[Conlhmcd. 


Non-Brahmins. Depressed Classes and Muhammadans 

are Brahmin-ridden organisations, and are merely 

run for strengthening the grip of the Brahmins over 
the masses and for getting hold of more power from 
the British. Their ultimate aim is a Brahmin Eaj. 
Their population is under 5 per cent, of the total 
population and they monopolise between themselves 
SO per cent, of the Public Services and hold a good 
many of the highest appointments in the gift of the 
Crown. The so-called Indianisation of the Services, 
which has proceeded too rapidly within recent years, 
has really resulted in Brahminisation of the Services. 
In other words, all the powers transfeiTed to Indians 
and in the name of Indians have hcen in effect 
transferred to this one small section, viz., the Brah- 
mins. This has resulted in strengthening the position 
of the exploiters and weakening that of the ex-p!oitcd 
masses. The so-called Indianisation has thus been 
a curse so far as the masses are concerned. There 
is absolutely no community of interest between the 
Brahmin who holds all the great majority of offices 
of power, patronage and profit and the Non-Brahmin 
masses. The political organisations other than the 
■ three specified above are merely Brahmin organisa- 
tions run for their benefit and are in no sense repre- 
sentative of the interest or opinion of the masses. 

The Brahmin class being politically and educa- 
tionally far advanced has succeeded in dominaling 
all local bodies and councils, and is also almost 
entirely in possession of the pre.ss and 'ms 
systematically used its position to benefit itself to 
the exclusion of others. To give only one instance, 
an analysis of the Budget of the Centr.al Ih-ovmces 
Government W'ill show that almost all the revenues 
are contributed by the Non-Brahtnin masses, and a 
verv large share of the money, in one shape or the 
other, is spent for the benefit of the urban Brahmins, 
and little or nothing is spent for those who contribute 
the revenues. Little or nothing is spent on rural 
education, sanitation, medical relief, communicati^s 
and agriculture, the mainstay of the county. The 
Constitution should provide for oarmarlang sub- 
stantial funds for rural amelioration. 


The Brahmins are very fond of describing them- 
selves as Nationalists and Patriots But in actual 
practice they are intensely and selfishly communal. 
The Non-Brahmin Party, as the name implies 
includes all except the Brahmins. Its memhcrslup 
is open to all Hindus, Muhamm-adans, Oinstians, 
Jains, Parsees and everyone else except the Brahmin^ 
The real interest of the Brahmins is directly opposed 
to the interest of the rest who form the Non-Brahmm 
Party. This Party stands for the communal repre- 
sentation in Public Services, Legislatures and Imcal 
Bodies. As long as the caste system remmiis it is 

idle to talk of a nation and tlm existence of diffcre 
communities must be recognised as f /act. and these 
communities caunot be satisfied until tlimr < 
power patronage .and profit is assured to them. And 
lienee the need for Lmmunal representation and 
communal electorates. The Brahmin-ridden , 

tions on the other hand are opposed to communal 

representation as thereby they stand to lose the 
advantage they h,Tve gained in the past. 

It is the Brahmin who is responsible f°r dividmg 
the Hindu society into 
top of which he has placed lumself and 
to this caste system religious sanction 
very stronglv to the sentiments o nolitical 

masses. Tim real motive behind it is prfitical 

and it is based on the principle of Divide and Ri - 
The emoluments which .’>ms atoch^ to Ins 
exalted religious position bring him ^ ‘ India 
more than the revenues of the Government of Indm 
and he is determined with all «ie forces i^t 
command to perpetu.ate this raste ®>®^^',y],,teve'r 
of Nationalism and Patriotism ^ 

may be the objects of the ‘ 

oiiginally started, in the southern part o tension 

in actual working it has created pre. tended 
beuveen the Hindus and IMuhainmadani, and tended 


to strengthen the grip of the Hindu caste sj^tem 
with all its implications. This organisation appears 
to be a purely religious organisation. It is note- 
worthy that it has been running candidates for scats 
on the Legislative Councils and the Assembly, and 
its leaders have declared that one of its objects is 
to light the principle of communal representation 
and to create a new* bond of alliance between com- 
munities that arc opposed to communal representa- 
tion in the political field. The Non-Brahmin Party 
has thus conie into existence for protecting itself 
against the social and political exploitation by Uic 
liralimins. The Brahmin and Non-Brahmin issue 
in these provinces is as real as the one betw'cen the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans in the northern half 
of the country. The social organisation known ^ as 
the Satya Shodhak Samaj, wliich has been working 
in the Bombay Presidency, Berars and Nagpvir 
Division for the last fifty years has greatly changed 
people's ideas regarding the caste system, it 
stands for removal of caste barriers and all vicious 
and ruinous customs in Flindu society and it naturally 
comes into conflict witli the Brahmin interest, and 
every effort is made by the Brahmins to mis- 
represent it and even to crush it. Tlic awakening 
among the masses as a result of tins movement 
has been very great and the masses arc prepared to 
support beneficent social legislation. But as long 
as the franchise is confined to a few people with 
property qualifications there will be no chance for 
the masses to help themselves against ruin^s social 
customs. In the circumstances of tins part of the 
countn% therefore, a considerable widening of the 
franchise is a necessity. The communal 

representation in the Senfice.s, right of temple ontr> 
for the Depressed Classc.s, and the 
places of public resort should be embodied in the 

Constitution. . • j 

8. The Select Committee has nominated the 
following persons to appear before the Royal Com- 
mission to give evidence : — 

(1) Kai Bahadur It. S. Nayudu. B.A., LL.B., 
President, Central Provinces and Beiar 
Non-Brahmin Association. tVardlim 
(a) Mr. N. G. Amritkar, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 
Morsi, District Amraoti. 

(.3) Mr. Pandhariimth Sitaram 

Non-Brahmm Association, Ghikhli, Di.s- 
trict Buldana. 

(.1) Anand Swami, President Non-Brahmm 
As.sociation, Ghikhli. 

(. 5 ) M. G, A. Gavai, M.L.C.. Mahal TcKdi Road, 
Amraoti. 


Memorandum of the Central ^ 

Non-Brahmin Political lAssociation, 

Select Committee appointed b> ^ 

Conference held on the Btli in 

mission to the Indian Statutors 
reply to the Questionnaire ■s.sucd by n. 

1 . (a) Every adult having an 

clcctoratc.s 

(]) Brahmins. 

(3) Muhammadans. 

(8) Depressed Classes. 

(4-) Non-Brahmins. 
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in all bodies should be proportionate to the population 
of each community. 

Economic interests may continue to be represented 
as at present. 

The University seat should be abolished. 

No voter should be required to travel more than 
two miles to record his vote. 

At present tliere is no community of interest ‘ 
between the electors and their representatives in the 
Council. In fact, their interests are opposed to 
each other. 

Such parties as exist in the Councils are merely 
nominal. Real representation and real parties can 
under the existing Indian conditions emerge only 
out of communal electorates. 

Nominations of officials is necessary. Nominations 
of non-officials to represent important minorities is 
also necessarj’^. But in no case should fictitious 
nominations be made, such as that of a Brahmin 
Jawyer aspiring to the post of a sub-Judge repre- 
senting factory labour, 

8. (d) Social progress in British India. The caste 
system in India is tlroroughly inconsistent with 
ideas of democracy. Several vicious social customs 
exist which arc utterly detrimental to the healthy 
growth of the Hindu community. The Brahmins 
are responsible for the existence and perpetuation of 
these customs. Several eilorts at beneficent social 
legislation against most degrading and shocking 
customs have in the past been stoutly opposed by 
Brahmin legislators. The real impUcatioirs of the 
caste system and its degenerating effects have not 
been fully realised, and attempts at social advance- 


ment liave not met with the sympathy and support 
they deserve. 

10 (c) and 7. There should be proportionate 
representation of all communities in Public Services. 
At present these Services are the monopoly of the 
Brahmins, who are exploiting the masses and have 
been using their official positions to retain their 
grip over the masses. 

{e) In recent years there has been considerable 
Indianisation. of higher Services. In actual effect 
it has resulted in Brahminisation of Services and the 
weakening of European element and lowering the 
efficiency of the administrative machinery. In 
practice it has been found that a Brahmin official 
is a Brahmin politician first and an official next. 
The non-Brahmins want the Services to be held by 
themselves in proportion to their numbers. At 
present they are too weak to resist the combined 
efforts of the Brahmin officials and non-officials 
to keep them down, and for some time to come they 
consider it necessary to retain a strong British 
clement in the Services to protect them until they 
secure sufficient power in their hands to protect 
themselves. This British element should consist 
of experienced officers of the right type. 

11 . At present most of the money spent on educa- 
tion by tlie Provincial Government is spent in urban 
areas where only 10 per cent, of the population Jives, 
and most of this money benefits the Brahmins. 

Most of the rural population consisting of 90 per 
cent, is illiterate for want of schools in rural areas. 
The real need of the province is to divert funds from 
higher education to primary rural education and 
rural reconstruction. 


Memorandum submitted by the Non-Brahmin Party, Central Provinces 

and Berar. 


1. (a) The constitution of the Provincial Govern- 
ment should be one Governor with an Executive 
Council of four members — one British and three 
Indians — ^representing all Interests and all Com- 
munities, responsible to Parliament for the next ten 
years, and responsibility to electorate to be gradually 
evolved by establishing healthy constitutional con- 
ventions. Tenure of office of the Executive Council- 
lors to be five years. 

(6) The Governor and the Governor-General should 
have the power of vetoing or certifying all legislation. 

2. (a) The membership of the Legislative Council 
C.P. and Berar should be raised so as to provide for 
one rural seat for each Tahsil, and Maharastra 
Brahmms should not be eligible for standing for 
rural constituencies, 

(6) Every adult having an income of llsl20/- 
per year should have a right to vote ior the Eecis- 
lative Council and Local Bodies. 

(c) There should be communal representation in 
Legislative Councils and Local Bodies based on the 
folio wing electorates — 

(1) Brahmins, 

(2) liluhammadans, 

(8) Depressed Classes, 

(4) All the rest. 

{d) The number of representatives of the aforesaid 
four communities should be proportionate to their 
respective populations. 

(e) Economic interests may continue to be renre- 
sented as at present. ^ 

{/) University seat should be abolished. 


(g) Nomination of officials is necessary to make 
expert advice available. 

(//) Nomination of non-officials to represent im- 
portant minorities is also necessary. 

(t) No Maharastra Brahmins should be nominated 
on any of the bodies. 

(J) No voter should be required to travel more 
than a reasonable fixed distance to record his vote. 

(^) President of the Legislative Council should, 
for a period of 10 years, be a non-official, nominated 
by the Governor. Tenure of office of the President 
to be five years. 

3. The follo^ving provisions should be made in 
the Constitution ; — 


(1) Earmarking of certain proportion of the 
revenues for expenditure on rural education, sani- 
tation, medical relief, communications and agriculture. 

(2) Proportionate communal representation in the 
Public Services of the country. 

(3) Right of entry in the Hindu temples and the 
free use of all places of public resort for the Depressed 
Classes. 

(4) A minimum number of appointments in all 
tranches of Public Service to be held by Europeans 

fixed so as to ensure a sufficiently strong 
British element in the Services. 

(5) Income-tax should be provincialised and all 
provincial contributions to Government of India 
should be abolished. 


^ iS .. JNAYUDU. 

President, C.P. & Berar Non-Brahmin 
, Political Association. 

Nagpur, 15-3-3929. 
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APPENDIX NO. 1. 

KEPORT on the territories of the raja of NAGPUR 
SUBMITTED TO THE 
SUPREME GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
HV 

RICHARD JENKINS, ES^I., RESIDENT AT THE COURT 
OF HIS HIGHNESS THE RAJA OF NAGPUR. 

1827. 

NAGPUR : 

PRINTED AT THE SECRETARIAT PRESS. 

1901. 

Pages 24 and 25. 


Inhabiiants of the country. The Brahmins are miM 
and courteous in their manners, particularly in the 
presence of superiors ; hut in their intercourse -with 
other classes they are often proud and overbearing. 
They are great flatterers and dissemblers, and have 
a complete command over their tempers, -which they 
never lose where -their interests arc at stake. They 
are quick, penetrating, and can express themselves 
mth readiness and propriety on all occasions. 

The manners of the pcasantr 5 '- and lower classes, 
both of the ci-ty and country, though rougher than 
those of the'Brahmins, are more pleasing to Europeans. 
The most remarkable feature, perhaps, in the 
character of the Mahrattas of all descriptions, is the 
little regard they pay to show or ceremony in the 
common intercourse of life. A peasant or mechanic 
of the lowest order, appearing before his superiors, 
will sit down of his own accord, tell his story without 
ceremony, and converse more like an equal than an 
inferior ; and if he has a petition to present, he talks 
in a loud and boisterous tone, and fearlessly sets 
forth his claims. Both the peasantry and the better 
classes are often coarse and indelicate in their language 
and many of the proverbs which they arc fond of 
introducing into conversation are extremely gross. 
In general, the Mahrattas, and particularly the 
cultivators, are not possessed of much activity or 
energy of character, but they have a quick perception 
of their own interest, though their ignorance of 
writing and accounts often renders them the dupes 
of the artful Brahmins, 

State of the moral character. The morals of the 
Brahmins are described, both by Captain Williamson 
and Captain Gordon, to be very depraved. In all 
their dealings with the Government they sho\\ a 
total disregard to truth and common honesty, and 
they arc found to be a deceitful, intriguing, and 
unprincipled race. They are not naturally cruel, 
but to gratify their avarice, they do not scruple to 
employ torture and the most cruel punishn^nts. 
The 3 ’’ are considered to be bad masters. 
charity only extends to their own tribe. Jlicj’^ 
unblushingly condemn anything like honest or 
upright conduct, and deceit is regarded by them as 
the perfection of wisdom. There are, no doubt, 
many respectable individuals amongst them, but so 
sensible are they of the venality of their own order, 
that if they recommend one of their own relations, 
even for employment under Government, they 
force him to give security, or hire a person to waten 
his proceedings. Their vices are m part redeemed 
by some virtues. The Brahmins are ^ 

and intelligent ; they are fond of their children and 
kind to their women. 


Appendix No. 2. 

Report of the Band -Revenue Settlement of 
THE Chanda District, Central Provinces, 186J, 
BY Major C. B. Lucie Smith, M.S.C. Nagplr. 

PRINTED AT THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE PRESS. 

1870. 


Commissioner’s Review on the Chanda District 
Settlement Report. 

Para 5, Brahmins. — klajor Liicic Smith quot^ 
from reports written forty j'cars ago 
regarding tlic Brahmins of the Aagpore count,, 
and he fully endorses Sir R. Jenldns’ opinion of their 


character, and their influence upon the district. It 
seems as if the Mahrattas and Koonbccs had held 
their own against the Brahmins in the Nagpur and 
Wurdah districts whore the personal influence of 
the Bhonslah kings was felt. But for the last fort 3 ' 
3 ’ears the Brahmins seem to have worked their will 
among the alien Gond and Tcloogoo racc.s in Clianda. 
In Chanda, if an^m-hcre, Professor IMax Muller's 
thcoiy holds good — that " Brahminical influence 
perv'adcd the whole commimit}', not as a vivif 3 'ing 
influence but as a dead!}’- poison." I am glad, 
however, to be able to think tJiat the Nagporc and 
Chanda Brahmins are not all bad. ^lan}* of them 
do their duty and business well in man 3 ’ walks of 
life. We cannot expect that the Brahmins w'ill, within 
an 3 '^ definite time, cease to be the leaders of Hindu 
societ)'-. But we may hope that the example of the 
Mahratta Brahmins of the Konkan, who are now so 
largciv' cmplo 3 'cd in this part of the Deccan, will 
spur on the rising generation of Nagporc Brahmins 
to ediKxitc themselves and to tliink for theniselve.s. 
Brahmans mainly congregate in towns where tliere 
are good Go^■e^nmcnt schools, so that the}' can 
qualify themselves to become leaders in.stead of 
obstructors of Chanda progress. 


Chanda Settlemf.nt Report. 

Chapter T. 

General Df-scription. 

Para 15] , Brahmins 0,510, — The Brahmins, though 
numbering onh' 0,510, arc a ven' important class, 
and during the time of the Mahrattas their influence 
was paramount ; indeed those days are known among 
the people as the ” Brahmin raj." As a race the 
Brahmins possess marked abilit}’ and industry', and 
have courteous manners, with a- great talent of 
ingratiating themselves with those they wish to 
please, but they arc regardless of truth, unscrupulous 
and intriguing, overbearing to their inferiors, 
avaricious in nionc 3 * matters and dissolute in morals, 
grasping landlords and hard creditors, and reach 
their worst tyj^c in tlio Nagporc Brahmin, whose 
greed in days gone bv entailed unnumbered evils 
upon the Chanda people. There arc of course many 
individuals to whom tliis description does not 
apply, and who are valued mernbers of the upper 
clas.s, but the.se form the e.\'Ception ; and to show 
that this .sketch of their general character is not 
too hiKbl 3 ' coloured I would c.xtract the picture 
dra-ivn of them in 1820 by Sir R. Jenkins. (Vide 
Appendix No. 1.) , 

Three-fourths of the total number m the district are 
Mahratta Brahmins, who arc chicfl 3 ’ landowners, 
moneylenders, shopkeepers, priests, Government 
officials, and private servants where clerical work 
is required. The TeJoogoo Brahmins are the most 
learned of the bod)*, and have some excellent Sanscrit 
scholars among tliem, while the Hindoostance 
Brahmins have originalh' come south to obtain 
Government cmplo 3 'nicnt. The Goojrathi Brahmins, 
on the other hand, arc banlccrs and landowmers. and 
belong mainly to the influential families. 


Appendix No. 8. 

EPORT ON Land Revenue Settlement of thl 
AGPUR District 1899, by Sir B. H. Craddock, 

OFFICIATING COMMISSIONER OF SETTLEMENTS. 

Page 20, ParvV 52. 

1872 1801 

[ahratta Brahmans .. 1450.> .. 

[induslani Brahmans . . 5080 . . er,4o 

52 — TJic Brahmins may in one sense claim 
) be discussed along with agriculturists. Tlicy 
mmrisc the largest landowncr.s. and hold besides a 
rcat deal of land in tenant right, or as small plot- 
roorictOTS. The Hindustani Brahmins, who arc 
t a large minority, are engaged in .shopkeeping, 
loneyiending, and service, but when Uicy hold 
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land they do more in the personal supervision of 
their agriculture than the IVlahratta Brahmins, -who 
are for the most part non-resident. 

But it is the Mahratta Brahmins of whom most is 
seen in Nagpur. They almost monopolise the 
appointments in Government service, at least all 
the better class of appointments. An outsider in 
an office largely manned bj’’ Mahratta Brahmins 
stands a very small chance of success ; every slip 
he makes is at once brought to light, while the faults 
of members of their own community are carefully 
glossed over. Excellent judges of character them- 
selves, they are past-masters in concealing their 
own thoughts. 

Sir R. Jenldns, in a passage often quoted (but 
which I ^^^ll not reproduce as being too dark a picture 
at the present day), recorded a very unfavourable 
opinion of the Brahmins. The Brahmins of the 
Court entourage doubtless justified the character for 
intrigue and contempt for truth which he gave them. 
Since his day, however. Western education has raised 
the standard of honesty, and many upright men are 
now to be found among the educated members of 
the caste. 

As traders, moneylenders, and la^vyers the 
Brahmins are most successful, as landlords they fall 
far below the ideal standard. As clerks and officials 


they are second to none. The barrier of exclusiveness 
is breaking down ; their clannishness shows some 
signs of diminution, they are losing alike their 
tendency to flattery and, it must be confessed, 
some of the courtesy for which they were so dis- 
tinguished. This change in their characteristics is 
partly due to the spread of education, and partly to 
new blood received, soon after the formation of the 
Provinces, from Poona, Satars, and Ratnagiri, from 
which places many of our higher officials originallj^ 
came. 

Their abhorrence of practical and mechanical work 
is also beginning to give way. The superintendent 
of the Government Farm at Nagpur is thoroughly 
practical, as well as a scientific agriculturist, and the 
son of an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, after working 
as an apprentice in the railway workshops, has now 
set up a large workshop of his own. Progress may 
be slow, but as the avenues to Government employ- 
ment become more crowded with applicants, as the 
legal profession becomes more and more competitive, 
as the religious veneration in which the Brahmins 
are held weakens, which it is already perceptibly, 
doing, they will be wise enough to turn their attention 
to more technical professions, and will attain as much 
success as practical workers as they have gained in 
the past as writers and officials. 


Deputation from the Central Provinces and Berar Non-Brahmin Political 

Association. 


The deputation consisted of : — 

Rai Bahadur K. S. NAIDU, President (Spokesman). 

Mr. N. G. AMRITKAR, B.A., LL.B., Secretary. 

Mr. G. A. GAVAI, M.L.C, 

94-. The Chairman : This is a deputation, is it not, 
from the Central Provinces and Berar Non-Brahmin 
Political Association ? — {Rai Bahadur Naidn) Yes. 

95. We have your Memorandum, gentlemen. 

* * * Rai Bahadur K. S. Naidu, you are the 

president of the Association and spokesman ? — 
Yes. 

96. I wish you to tell me first of all when was this 
Non-Brahmin Political Association founded — ^how 
long ago ? — Before I begin, may I let you have, sir, 
a copy of a brief statement of the case of the Non- 
Brahmin Party ? 

97. The Chairman : Docs it differ materially from 
your Memorandum ? — No, sir ; it is in fact a brief 
statement of our case. (Copy of the statement 
handed over to the Chairman). 

98. I would like to take your own course in 
addressing us shortly, but would you tell us when 
this body %vas established ? — ^The Non-Brahmin 
Political Party really came into existence about six or 
seven years ago. This is a natural evolution of the 
Non-Brahmin social movement that was started in 
this province about fifty years ago. That social 
movement is known as the Satya Shodhak movement. 
That came into existence for purposes of destroying 
these caste barriers among the Hindu communities 
and consolidating them into one community. The 
natural development of that has been tliat about 
six or seven years ago we started the Non-Brahmin 
movement also. 

00. I do not quite follow. You say that the 
object of this Association is to destroy the caste 
barriers ? — It was only a social movement to begin 
with, and five or six year.s ago we included among 
our activities the political side as well. 

100. I have got the impression from reading 
through a document that one of the rules of your 


Association was that no Brahmin should belong to 
it ? — ^Yes, sir. The reason for that is that the 
Brahmin community here has been in the social as 
well as in the political field systematically exploiting 
the Non-Brahmin communities. There is no com- 
munity of interest beriveen tliese two communities, 
and therefore it was not found possible to include 
that one community in our group, 

101. Of course, we Icnow this kind of division. For 
instance in RIadras it is very well known and has had 
very important political effects, and to some extent 
in other provinces too. Would you include in your 
body people who are not Hindus ? — Not in the 
social one, but in the political one we do. 

102. Have you in fact got any such members ? — 
Yes, we have got Muhammadans ; we have got 
Depressed Classes. 

103. Depressed Classes may or may not be regarded 
as Hindus ; but you have Muhammadans ? — Yes, 
there are Muhammadans. 

lO^. "What is your membership altogether ? — 
We have a very large membership ; I could not 
exactly tell you how many. Practically half the 
non-Brahmins of Berar and the Nagpur division 
really belong to us. 

105. There is the secretary of this Association 
who will be able to tell us its membership ? — 
(Mr. Amrithar) The total membership might 
amount to, say, about a thousand. 

100. Sardar Skivdev Singh XJberoi : Are they all 
subscribing members ? — Yes. 

107. The Chairman : Anyhow it is a large and 
representative body. Just tell us then, would you, 
■what you w’ould like to represent to us. We shall 
be very glad to hear you? — (Rai Bahadur Naidu) 
rhe position in our province is one of great handicap 
in the matter of progress of the non-Brahmin people. 
We really want all that handicap to be removed ; 
we want a fair chance to progress. At present I may 
tell you, sir, that the circumstances of this province 
differ materially from the circumstances obtaining 
in Various other provinces. In this province we have 
got the meeting-ground of all communities and all 
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castes from all parts of India. Of the.se several 
communities that have come here, there is one 
community, the IMaharashtra Brahmin, whicli has 
really captured all political power in the place, and 
the result is that we have to advance against that 
community in our social as well as our political 
activities, and these activities are naturally hampered 
by the obstruction placed in our Avay by this one 
community. You unll find, sir, that all the points 
set out in this brief statement practically refer to 
that aspect of the case. So in the legislative councils, 
for instance, we have ashed for the electorate to be 
considerably enlarged. 

108. You say in paragraph 1 (n) of the statement 
put into my hands just now by you : '* The consti- 
“ tution of the Provincial Government should be one 
“ Governor with an executive council of fourmcrabers 
“ — one British and three Indians — representing all 
" interests and all communities responsible to 
“Parliament for the next ten years . . . What 
do you mean by “responsible to Parliament"? — 
That means, just now the ministers are responsible 
to the electorate. Wien the subjects are rc.served 
for ten years, which is our proposal, the^’ will exactly 
be in the same position as the executive councillors 


are now. 

109. Then you are proposing now a Constitution 
for the next stage in which there wll be no member 
in the Governor’s Cabinet responsible to the Legis- 
lature ? — ^That is what I am proposing. 

110. Then we come to the next recommendation, 
(2). You say : “ The membership of the Legislative 
“ Council, Central Provinces and Berar should be 
“ raised so as to provide for one rural seat for each 
“ /a/isi/ and Mahrashtra Brahmins should not be 
" eligible for standing for rural constituencies." 
You pick out the Mahrashtra Bralimins, sometime.s 
called the Mahratta Brahmims. and you say they 
should be disqualified ? — Yes, sir. 

111. Then no Brahmin should be a rural member ; 

is that not so ?— No Brahmin ought to be a rural 
member, sir. ^ 

112. You told me, when wc started, that the 
guiding principle of your organisation as first 
conceived was to break do\vn caste ? — Yes. 

113. It strikes one rather as an emphatic assertion ? 
-—We must go through a period during which we 
have to be struggling against this caste systern and 
it is not h very easy thing to be destroyed. There 
are forces which are counteracting to perpetuate 
that. Already there are the Hindu Sabha jxcttvities 
and the Sanatana Sabha activities. All the^ arc 
determined to perpetuate the caste system. ^ So, as 
against our activities there arc counter activities to 
contend with. In the meantime we have got to 
evolve some formula by which to go. 

114. Then you say in 3 (c) : " There should be 

" communal representation in Legislative Councils 
" and Local Bodies based on the following elcctor- 
" ates," Then, according to you, you may tove a 
Brahmin in the Local Body, but you have said that 
you do not want a Brahmin m the pjgislativc 
Council from rural constituencies ? — 1 sliould also 
have him, sir, in the Legislative Council. 

115. I thought you said in 3 (a) that there should 
be no Malirashtra Brahmin standing lor rural con- 
stituencies?— That has not been very accuratel>- stama 
there. What we really mean is that -the Mahrashtra 
Brahmins at present living in Uie urban are^ are 
eligible for standing for rural constituencies an 

a very large number of them get returaed 
Council. They really do not represent the rural 
interests, but yet they come in very large numbers. 

110. But I understand your proposal is that no 
man should be a candidate for a particular seat 
unless he resides in that constituency. Is tha n 
you mean ? — Yes, that is right in one sen-se. J’ 
now the Mahrashtra Brahmins arc eligible for standing 
for rural constituencies because some of 
in those constituencies, and some of tliem get e cc 


because residence in and also qualification for urban 
areas also qualify them for rural constituencies. 

317. Is what you mean tliis : You want to 
establish a principle that the only persons who 
could be elected for a constituency should be people 
who reside in it ? — Yes. 

118. Poes that appty also to other people besides 
the Brahmins ? — Yes. 

1 19. I think I appreciate what is meant here. 
Then wc go on to 2 (£:). You h?.ve to elect members 
to Local Bodies from (1) Brahmins. (2) Muhammadans 
(.3) Depressed Classe.s, and (-t) all the rest. My friend, 
Air. Hartshorn, pointe out to me that out of tlie 5a 
elected members now in the Legislative Council all 
except 8 reside in urban areas ? — Yes. 

120. That I gather is the sort of point you make, 
countT}' people to represent country people ? — Yes. 

121. Then I see you propose to abolish the 
Univemity seat. You do not give tlic reason here ; 
just tell me what your reason is ? — My re.ason is this : 
In the first place it is not a residential university. 
In the second place all graduates are entitled to vote 
for this constituency, and the number of graduates 
in tills province consists of a verj' large proportion 
of Malirashtra Brahmins. I have not actually 
calculated the figures, but my belief is that about 
90 per cent, of the graduates arc Mahratta Brahmins. 
They are sub-judges and pleaders living all over the 


provmce. 

122. You say that 90 per cent, of the graduates 
are Brahmins, or is it that 00 per cent, of the Mahrash- 
tra Brahmms are graduates ? — 90 per cent, of the 
graduates who have votes arc MaJiralta Brahmins. 
The result of this is that every time it is only that 
community that can get returned, and in cfifcct this 
is a reservation of a seat lor a Mahratta IBrahmin 
which is the most powerful community here. Ko 
other community stands the remotest chance of 
getting elected from this constituency for another 
hundred years if the constituency continues as it is. 

128. That is the reason for proposing to abolish 
the scat, I see ? — It turns out to be an indirect 
rescr\'ation for tlic most powerful community. 

124. Then you propose to continue nomination 
of officials to make expert advice available. I 
suppose that is because you feel there are cases 
where you must have a man to give e.xpert and 
skilled advice ? — Yes. 

125. Then further down you say tliat no 

J^faharashtra Brahmin should be nominated ?— My 
reasons are that nomination.s have to be provided 
for in the case of the weaker communities 

12G. Forgive me. You say in 2 (g) that nomina- 
tion of officials is necessary to make expert advice 
available. I'hat has nothing to do with communities. 
And do 5^011 propose to make a rule that however 
expert a Brahmin mav be. and liowevcr expert the 
advice he may be able to give, no Bnihmin must ever 
be nominated as an official ? — Ho, sir. I should like 
to add tlic word “ non-official' ’ after the words 
“ Mahrashtra Brahmins " in paragraph 2 (*). 

127 At the present moment wlio is the man 
nominated to represent labour in the Legislative 
Council > — He is a Brahmin pleader who is now 
practising here, and who is an aspirant for the post 
of a sub-judge. . , 

128. Mv experience in India has not been that the 
Brahmins' are the only persons who want posts ; not 
at all But you take the view that there ought to 
be ‘a 'law that nobody who is a Brahmin could be 
nominated as a non-oflicial ? — The principle behind 
it is this sir : Nomination is to help people to come 
in who have no opportunity of coming in through 
election, and to allow the strongest group to come 
in bv nomination is against tliat principle. 

le'o You take the view that as things are the 
Brahmin caste does in fact get a wholly dispropor- 
tionate amount of influence and power, and you 
think Uiat step.s roust be taken to prevent that from 
spreading and these are the steps which you suggest 
might bo considered ? — Yes. I 


bavc got the figures 
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for the second Council. Out of 70 incmbcrs they 
were 22, though they arc only about 2 per cent, of 
the population of the province ; in the present 
Council they are 34. 

330. Kindly look at paragraph 3 of your i^femoran- 
dum -which deals with the provisions that should he 
made in the Constitution. There is one which is 
marked No. (3) : " Right of entr^'- in the Hindu 
temples . . . for members of the Depressed 
" Classes." Do you suggest that the British 
Parliament should legislate that ? — Certainly. Our 
point of view is this. These social caste divisions 
have got a political background. The Bralimins 
have introduced these to divide up the communities 
into various communities in order to keep a hold on 
them. It is a deliberate intention to call it social 
and thiLS to exclude it from the political .sphere. 

ISl. Let me explain the view which lends itself 
to me. I should certainly call the difficulty a social 
one, because it does arise in the course of the social 
relations of -the people. The fact that one man, 
for example, is not willing to receive food from the 
hands of a-nother is manifestly a social difficulty, is 
it not } — That is exactly what we are contending 
against. 

132. It is not really a question whetlier you arc 
contending against it or not. The fact is that it is a 
social difficulty. The question is what can be done 
to produce a more sympathetic state of things. I 
think myself that while undoubtedly it is most 
important to secure adequate political representation 
and. to promote every political change which tends 
to break down these things, it is important at the 
same time to remember that social ostracism is a 
thing that CEinnot be put a stop to by an Act of 
Parliament ? — We have got to take a step forward. 
I quite follow your point of view about it. but I 
think that these backward and depressed and 
oppressed^ classes, who are suffering under a good 
many unjust social customs, should be helped by 
legislation. 


183. You see the way they can be helped does not 
necessarily lie along the route of making certain that 
they have got adequate representation and a right 
to argue for fair treatment ?— Adequate representa- 
tion is the best method which will bring out the 
required result. 

134. The Chairman : Do you not feel, Mr. 
Rajah, that there is something in what I have been 
trying to get at from the deputation. It is very 
important to pursue all possible ways by which you 
may contribute to the breakdo-wn of this state of 
things which I deplore as much as anybody else. But 
1 to face the difficulties. It seems to me 

that political evils can, of course, be remedied by 
political remedies ; the right of the community to 
exprc.ss itself and to call attention to its grievances 
can be secured by adequate representation, but 1 do 
feel gr^at difficulty in a proposal, for example, that 
the right of entry in the Hindu temples should be 
laid in a constitutional statute 

^ Rao Bahadxir Rajah : We ask for the other thing, 
^ree use of all places of public resort." 

1 he Cfiatrman : That is another matter 

Bahadur Naidti) ; If you say 
that the State should not interfere with social customs 
there mil be practical difficulties in the way of our 
comrnunities securing their rights. One instance 
that I can point to happened in 1927. There was a 
Hindu ilfaha Sabha here. In that Sabha some 
I\<m-Brahmms pres.sed forward and succeeded in 
pttmg a resolution passed that the temples should 
bo tlpo'vn open to the Depressed Classes. As a 
result of that one Depressed Class boy who thought 
tlmt that was a great achievement (and he was very 
pleased with that) went to enter the Ambamayi 
temple m Amraoti. He was soon spotted out and 
prosecuted and finally convicted by a Brahmin 
judge and senlpccd to one month’s imprisonraSit 
He did not go to the temple to create any mischief 
but out of pure devotion to the deity. ^ chief. 


135. Rao Bahadur Rajah : Did he go alone ? 
— ^Yes. 


13G. Snrdar Shivdev Singh IJbcroi : What was the 
offence committed ? 

The Chairman : I should think that there is 
probably some offence w’hich is described as out- 
raging the religious sentiment. 

The Witness [Rai Bahadur Naidu) : In this case 
he was charged with criminal trespass. The idea 
at the back of it was that the Brahmin was in 
possession of the temple and everybody else could 
be excluded by him at will. 

337. The Chairman .* I am told that on appeal 
the conviction was quashed ? — Yes ; it was an 
English judge that acquitted him. 

138. I think that a great many of the people who 
look from outside will sympathise unreservedly with 
the difficulty. But I frankly feel great doubts as to 
how far the constitutional statute can be expected 
to deal -with this particular side of the problem ? 
— If relieving people from slavery on any account 
can be the object of any constitution, I do not see 
why when there is public opinion to back it up it 
should not be backed by legislation. There is a 
large volume of opinion growing in favour of the 
Depressed Classes. 

139. 1 am asking for practical help. Is it your 
deliberate view that the constitution passed by the 
British Parliament at \Vestminster should contain a 
provision that there should be a right of entry into 
the Hindu temples for everybody ? — es, for every 
Hindu, as a matter of right. 

140. Sir Sankaran Nair : Have you got any 
religious endowment boards here ? — There are none, 

I am sorry to say. 

141. Lord Sirathcona : In your statement in • 
No. 2 (tf) you say : " The number of representatives 

of the aforesaid four communities (that is to say, 

" Brahmins, Ivluhammadans, Depressed Classes, and* 

all the rest), should be proportionate to their 

respective populations." Do you mean that the 
number of representatives in the Legislative Council 
and also in Local Bodies of those four communities 
should be proportionate to their populations ? — Yes. 

142. I have worked out the figures, basing my 
calculation on the present strength of the Council. 
That will give us Brahmins 2, Muhammadans 2, 
Depressed Classes 18, and all the rest, including 
officials and everybody else, 40. Take Muhammadans, 
for instance. Do you think it will be a fair represen- 
tation of Muhammadans to have only two members 
in the Legislative Council ? — Tlie Muhammadans are 
a weaker communi-ty, and I think on that ground 
the representation in excess of the .strict number 
would be justified. 

143. Take the Depressed Classes. Can you find 
18 men who are qualified to represent the Depressed 
Classes in the Council ?• — I think you can find so 
many. 


— uii your jjrinxea 

document. You say in paragraph 3, No. (4) : 
A mmirnum number of appointments in all branches 
Public Service to be held by Europeans should 
be fixed so as to insure a sufficiently strong British 
element in the Services." Do you mean that a 
minimum number of appointments should be fixed 
for all time ? — ^Not for all time. 

145. I asked that question because in your 
typed document you say "it is necessary to 
retain a strong British element in the Services to 
«« the non-Brahmins until they secure 
sufficient power in their hands to protect them- 
selves ? — ^It would come to that. I thought the 
question was what is to be provided just now. The 
constitution we are suggesting should be for a 
mited period. We must have protection so long 
as we have to fight -with a most powerfully organised 
community. ^ 

140. Co/oiief Lane-Fox: About 1 (a) in yonr 
printed document. Do you find that in your view 
the province has been so exploited by Brahmins that 
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you would rather go back and practically do away 
for the time being with all the Reforms, go back to 
the government with an Executive Council, not 
responsible in any sense to an elected body ?— Cer- 
tainly. The downfall of the last Ministry in tliis 
province, for instance, was due to Brahmin intrigue, 
because there was no Brahmin in the Ministry. 

147. The effect of the Reforms has been to set 
up an unfair domination of one particular caste ? 

. — ^That is so. 

148. Item (5) of the last paragraph : “ Incomc- 
" tax should be provincialised and all provincial 
“ contributions to the Government of India should 
“ be abolished.'" Why do you propose that ? Hoav 
are you going to provide the Central Government 
with funds, for instance, for defence ? — only desire 
is to get more money for the province. 

149. But you have to look to the practical dis- 
advantages ? — I do not wish to press the point : I 
will leave the matter to you to work out. 

150. Mr. Cadogan : There is one sentence which 

I should like to be explained. It is in page 509 of 
your typed Memorandum. " . . . an analysis 

" of the budget of the Central Provinces Government 
" will show that almost all the revenues are contri- 
“ buted by the non-Brahmin masses and a very 
" large share of the money, in one shape or the other, 
" is spent for the benefit of the urban Brahmins, and 
"little or nothing is spent for those who contribute 
" the revenues ? ” — The Brahmins who are referred 
to are people who usually live in urban areas ; there 
are very few of them who live in rural areas. Tliey 
are not in any sense the producers of the wealth of the 
country. But the non-Brahmins, who are usually 
agriculturists and labourers, live in rural areas, and 
they are the persons who are the producers of the 
wealth of the province. If you look at the budget 
you will see that practically all the revenue of 0 
crores is contributed by the non-Brahmin ruasses, 
the agriculturists and the labourers, in the shape of 
land revenue, stamp revenue, forest revenue, and 
every other revenue. If you see the debit side of 
the budget you will find that little is spent on them , 
there is just 20 lakhs provided under the head 
"Agriculture." If you further analyse it you -will 
find that it is spent mostly on salaries. The 
situation therefore is that in rural areas you have 
not sufficient schools, you have no communications, 
and you have no medical relief. Because the Brahmin 
population is concentrated in urban areas it derives 
the greatest advantage. 

151. The Chairman ; I do not think you are quite 

right in your impression. I see that in 1925-29 out 
of CO laldis of new expenditure, 27 laldvs was spent 
on general indivisible services, and of the rest 9 lakhs 
w'as spent in urban areas while 24 lakhs 'was spent in 
rural areas ?— I am not personally acquainted wuth 
the details of the 24 lakhs. , 

152. "What 1 feel is this : 1 no doubt sympathise 
with you. The rural areas are so spread out that 
the money spent on them may seem to be conipara- 
tivelv little when one sees the money spent m a 
particular place. But if you add together tlic money 
spent in all the rural areas it may turn out to be a 
larger sum than it appears at first sight Even 
assuming that 24 lakhs is actually 

rural areas, what is it to the 0 crores that the rural 
areas contribute ? 

The Chairman : I do not loiow. 

153. Mr. Hartshorn : I see you suggest that the 

franchise should be extended to every adult whose 
income is Rsl20 per annum. Can you ten us noi 
many you think would be enfranchised on that 
qualification ? Would not that be equal to adult 
suffrage — Almost. ^ n- 

154. There would not be many from 2^® 
population who are getting less than RslO per 
month ? — ^Practically none. 

155. I see that the Depressed Classes 

adult with an annual income of Rs90 to be enfran- 
cliised. If that is conceded I .suppose it woujo 


practically include everybody ? — ^Yes. At present 
only those who have the property qualification arc 
enfranchised. Roughly speaking/ for this pu^ose, 
you may divide them into two group.s. One is the 
group of the Maharashtra Brahmins. Most of them 
possess propert}' and they come in in veiy large 
numbers ; their number would be 20 per cent, of 
tlie electorate and they arc able to cast their solid 
vote. The other group possessing properti’ quali- 
fication is in tlie grip of the Brahmin lawyer. Brahmin 
landlord. Brahmin monej'lender. Brahmin potty 
official, and it is very much influenced by the Brahmin. 
It is not easy for the people of tins group to vole for 
the candidate of their o^^■n choice. Unless we get 
out of this and widen the franchise we will not get 
the right sort of men. 

15C. This would mean practically adult male 
franchise. I trust it will not include many women.- — 
If w'e cannot go quite so far we will be quite content 
with the franchise as it is if it is considerably 


widened. 

1.57. And if you had a franchise sufficiently 
widened on this basis j'ou would like all election 
to be by ballot ? — Ye.s, 

158. No nomination ? — No nomination. 

159. Sir Arthur Froom : Your difficulty is with 
the Brahmin Party. You say the Brahmins secure 
the best representation, the best posts, and^ so on 
and so forth. Would you describe these difficulties 
as arising owing to dificrenoe in education between 
Brahmins and non-Bralimins ? — Yes, partly due to 
education and partly due to the history' of how the 
Maratha Brahmins have captured the power. ^ On 
pages 511-2 you will find certain c.xtracts given 
by me. They give the opinions of some rcspon.siljlo 
British administrators from 1827 down to 1899, and 
the.se British officers have de.scribed tlic position as 
they found it, how the Maratha Brahmins by intrigue 
and by unscrupulous methods have managed to gain 
the position that they attained. They arc education- 
ally advanced too. Even then, with all their powers, 
they have not treated the non-Brahmin 
fairly. In the elections you find the Brahmin official 
is a nuisance. He exerts considerable influence in the 
districts in favour of the Brahmin candidate or a 
candidate that will support the Brahmin, and in 
that wSLy he is a terrible handicap on the baclcward 
communities that wish to advance. 

ICO. I have read all that, this Appendix to your 
printed document. But w'hat I am not clear about 
is this. The Bralimins .txo numerically very lew 
compared with the other classes of Hindus, let alone 
tlic Depressed Classes, ^^'hy can U\c rest of the non- 
Brahmin portion not fight their omi battle . ^TJiey 
liavc got all the engines of oppression, all the machine 
Runs in their hands. ,, n » i- 

J61. Education? — Education and all I ubhc 

Services. 

t<>2. T/if C/miVmnn ; All Public Services?— I mean 
most of them. _ . , « ,.5 

JG3. Mr. Hartshorn : \ou said 80 per cent. . 

80 in the subordinate ser\dccs and 24 in the gazetted 


mpoi ntmen ts . 

104- Sir Arthur Froom; Arc there not many 
iraonsr the non-Erahmins who can stand up apmst 
he Brahmins ? Vou simply regard tlic Bralmnns 
[s having established themselves, and you cannot 
lisestablish tliera witliout the .assistance of some . . . 
—I can understand that if wo are given a fair chance 
mt if there are handicaps, persecutions and use ol 
jfficial pressure, as there is in tlie matter of eicctions 
ind everj-thing else including appointments, our 
position, is verj' weak mcleed. Hot only had tlicj 
■onsolidated their position in tlie past, but they Imve 
lone most consolidation work since the Emoms. 






iVud you do not feel you can so organise 
ourselves os to meet this ? — Give us some maclimc 
ims You have given tiicm all to them. , , 

IGO Mr. Hartshorn : You mean the vole m itscH 
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is swfBcient ? — The Brahmin uses his influence in 
l]ic elections from the official do'vv’iiward, and eve^ 
voter v'ith property qualifications is under the grip 
of the Brahmin in some form or other, the Brahmin 
landlord, the Brahmin official, the Brahmin pleader 
and so on. They are using- all their positions. We 
will get protection if you put in a proportionate 
representation of all communities. TJien they would 
not go in for these elections and trouble everybody. 
We will be free from this nuisance then. 

1C7. The Chairman : One phrase of yours was 
" the pleader.” How is it that anybody is in the 
grip of the Brahmin pleader or any other sort of 
pleader ? — •! will tell you an instance, I stood for the 
last election, and failed. Many people who supported 
me were people who go to Brahmin pleaders. In 
these places the proportion of Brahmin pleaders is 
something like 95 per cent, in every Bar. The 
briefs of those people supporting me were thrown 
away and their cases were badly dealt with. Of 
course, -they had no alterna-fcive. They had to go to 
one pleader or other, and most of the choice was 
limited to Brahmins. 

IG8. The Chairman : This is a very serious thing. 
I belong, or used to belong, to that honourable profes- 
sion, I never heard that anybody in that honourable 
profession of the Bar failed to conduct case.s properly 
because he -was embittered with somebody. — 1 am 
sorry to say it does exist here. 

1G9. The Chairman : If it does, it is perfectly 
monstrous and scandalous. — -It does exist on a 
large scale. 

170. Colonel Lane-Pox .* The whole population is 
not engaged in litigation. Some of them will be 
free from that sort of influence. — I think very few. 

171. The Chairman : From your point of view 
I think you will be glad if I mention what the figures 
are which are before me. These figures, prepared 
impartially and carefully, show how many of the 
posts in the provincial services are held by Bralimins 
out of the total. I am excluding the subordinate 
services and take the three main departments, 
executive, judicial and police. The figures stand thus : 
In the provincial executive service out of a total of lOG 
officers are Brahmin.s. In the provincial judicial 
.service out of a total of 13S officers 95 are Brahmins. 
And in the police out of a total of 10 officers (j are 
Brahmins. I may add that in none of the three 
cases, the executive provincial service, tlie judicial 
provincial service and the police service is tliere any 
European at all, so that the figures are not affected 
hy that. This preponderance has become a nuisance 
here to the rest of the community. 

172. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi : May 1 ask 
whether the Brahmins as a class were given some 
preferential privileges in tlie constitution of the 
government of this province for them to become so 
powerful as to outshine all other communities. Is 
it by the constitution of the govemment of this 
j^ovince or by their own ability and intelligence 
that they ha^^e come to the forefront ? — I did not 
quite follow the question, 

173. I am asking whether the Brahmins as a 
class were given some preferential privileges for them 
to adv'ancc so high and so much in comparison with 
other communities ? 

Chairman : You mean by tlie constitution 

Itself ? 


174. Sardar Shivdev Singh Vberoi : Yes. — \Yell, th£ 
natural result of tliese Brahmins holding a lot of tlies£ 
appointments, and being in a position to influence the 
further appointments, has a great deal to do with it 
And secondly — I cannot say exactly how it works 
^Yhcther it is a constitutional matter or not— one 
thing noticeable is in respect of the Reforms tlial 
TO have got. We arc going through a peculLai 
T province there have been something 

appointed 
appointed before the 
SvlT? r '’"ring the Reforms period 

se\en Indian judges have been appointed, and Siring 


that period we have had two Indian Home Member.s,, 
Brahmin Home J.Icmbets, and we find that out of the 
seven judges, six are Maratha Brahmins. How it 
turned out one cannot say. It is too much for me 
to know the secret. 

375. The Chairmati : I think the answer to the 
Sardar's question is plainly this. There is no 
provision in the constitution which gives any prefer- 
..ence. However the present situation may have 
come about, it is not due to any provision in the 
constitution. — In one sense it would be the result 
of this, that the constitu-tion has not provided for 
proportionate representation, and as long as that 
provision is not made the present state of things 
must continue. 

176. Sir Hart Singh Goiir : You are afraid, Mr. 
Naidu, and you would like to have Europeans to 
safeguard the interests of the non-Brahmins ? — ^Yes. 

177. Do you think that the interests of tlie non- 
Brahmins are safeguarded by the Europeans in this 
province ? — Well, my party is confining its proposals 
to this province. We have nothing to do with the 
other provinces. The conditions of this province 
axe, as I told you, that there is one community that 
is busy exploiting the remaining comimmities by 
means, of course, of its industry and by intrigue. 

178. You just now told us that two of the executive 
councillors who have been appointed by the officials 
liere have been both Maratha Brahmins, the two 
Home Members, and you have said that the majority 
of the judges of the local court, six out'of seven, were 
Brahmins, Maratha Brahmins. That is the doing 
of the European officials, is it not so ? — It is more 
than I can say. 

179. And yet you expect them to hold the balance 
evenly beriveen you and the Brahmins ? — I have 
not said that Europeans made these appointments. 

180. Wlio made tlie.'se appointments ? They were 
not made by the ministers and not by the Legislative 
Council. — I take it the Member in charge of Law 
and Order, that is the Brahmin Home Member, 
must have had a preponderating influence in the 
matter. 

181. Who appointed the Home Member ? Are 
you not relying on a broken reed in asking for the 
support of Europeans who will not help you ? — 
Divorced from any abstract propositions and taking 
concrete cases, my experience is that in these warring 
and jarring communities an Englishman has always 
been found to be the man who holds the balance. 

182. That is what you have been trying to contend. 
You said first of a]J that the centre of power is the 
Home Member, and that through the agency of the 
Home Member the majority of these appointments 
have gone to Maratha Brahmins. Therefore the 
centre of power being in the Home Member, the 
question is, who appointed the Home Member, and 
all the mischief that you complain of may be traced 
directly or indirectly to that fountain head. — Well, 
that is a political matter. 

188. That is exactly -what I want you to consider. 
— ^It is not that you do not knoAv the history, but I 
beg to be excused from being drawn into that. 

184. I was asking you in what way your salvation 
When you speak of being helped in your 

political advancement by the European officials your 
past experience does not justify you in relying upon 
them for the necessary assistance. — ^\^hat I mean is, 
we are being actually persecuted in everyday life 
^ this community. Every person, in the non- 
Brahmin party or in the bacl^vard classes who is 
trying to come forward is being daily persecuted by 
the^ whole group, official and non-official. Jn this 
position our safety only lies, -we say, in the inter- 
vention of the Englishman. 

185. But how would that prevent it ? That is 
exactly the point I am making. How would that 
prevent the exploitation of your community by the 
Brahmins ? — -The persecution would be reduced. 
We will probably get a chance to advance without 
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obstruction, \\*ithout undue obstruction and •without 
improper obstruction. 

18(5. Has it been reduced during the nine years 
since the Reforms ? Have you not been com- 
plaining that it has been accentuated by the Reforms > 
—During these nine years there have been more 
appointments of Maratha Brahmins and a worse 
situation created for us. 

187. That is w'hat I am asking you. During the 
last nine years, by the introduction of the Reforms, 
there have been more appointments on the reserved* 
side of the Government for Maratha Brahmins 
through the agency of the Executive Government : 
and that Executive Government having influenced 
the large number of Maratha appointments in the 
reserved half of government, if the popular side of 
the government is abolished it will accentuate the 
mi.schief ? — The popular side, so far as I can see 
cannot function in this province. As tlie backward 
communities are tr^dng to come forward the organised 
community with all its forces is trying to curb them 
and keep ^cm down, and what will be left out of the 
constitution is unrepresentative members, an un- 
stable council and an unstable ministiy. Tliat 
ministry will be no good. 

188. We are digressing from the point. The 
point I am making is quite different. This is a 
mathematical proposition. Half the government 
ha.s not improved your position. Half phts half is 
the -whole. Therefore your position is doubly bad 
if you scrap the Reforms ? — I do not hold the view 
that the Executive Government is a bad thing. W^at 
1 hold is that there are few capable men in our 
province — and I am glad to say that we will begin 
with 3 'oursclf — and if you have men of that sort 
coming to the position of executive councillors they 
will be able to do more good and bring in more 
propositions by which we can bring about the 
material and moral advancement of the country. 
Under the present circumstances your ministry is 
not stable for three months. That is due to clannish- 
ness and intrigue. 

180. Once more we go back to the main question. 
How are you going to ensure that men of ability 
should obtain positions of responsibility if the doors 
are bolted and barred and there stands in front the 
Executive Government helping them ?•— I am not 
going to put back the hands of the clock for ages to 
come, but as things are at the present moment I do 
not see any chance as long as you have no electorate 
that understands the political value of the vote and 
as long as you have reprcscntative.s that themselvc.s 
do not understand the value of the political vote. 

100. How shall we educate them ? — I3y enlarging 
the electorate and giving them a chance to vote on a 
larger scale so that they will be used to the ballot 
box. 

191, What is the value of a vote if they cannot 
irifluence tlie decisions of the Government ? — ^They 
have stultified themselves in the last ministerial 
crisis. 

192. You want to make your pro-vince politically 
conscious ? — ^Yes. 

198. Therefore you want to give the people 
votes ? — Yes. 

101, And votes arc valaieless without being backed 
by power ? — Yes. 

105. Therefore you want to give your people 
power ? — ^Yes. 


^^^‘^Ucgislati\'e Council for some time past 
has been a bear garden. ^ 

‘ It"’’ ! other 

hMcl instead of helping yon, it will aggravate the 
Mtaalion and make it worse. H you are to scrap the 
liclornis and go back to the pure c.veciitivc form of 
i^vcmttlcnt, it would not in the slightest degree 
help you because the reserved hall of Govcrnmeiil 
does not help you at all. Therefore, if the whole of 
the ^vernment is reserved, it will never help voii 
at ail. \ou are not going to infiiience that Gor'CTn- 
ment iinlass you appoint a non-Bralimiii Governor ? 

1 not agree ivilli the propo.sition that the four 
members of the e-\ecuiive council bv 


190. And that power you tliinlc -vnll be conducive 
to the advancement of your commiinitj*? — ^Yes. 

197. That means you inu.st have autonomy ? — - 
Yes, 

108. Therefore you are in favour of autonomy ? — 
1 want to give my people, the representatives in the 
council, only advisoiy^ powers for the next ten years. 

190. But that is not the value of a vote. People 
will say that you are converting your Legislative 
Councils into debating societies. Before 1919, \yas 
there not a clamour raised all over the countiy* like 


, thc7nsol%'es 

really constitute the ivliole influencing elejnent in 
the place. Until the electorate and tlie councils 
develop sufficient sense of responsibility to enable 
them to have a dominating voice, we have got to .see 
exactly what the present condition is. and that 
condition is one of ruthless exploitation on the )>art 
of the most po\vcrfull 5 ^ organised class, and so by 
. extending the franchise I think the people will have 
an opportunity of learning the ^'alue of the vote 
within the next ten yeans, for which period the 
constitution proposed by me ^e^U run on. I think 
ten years is quite enough time to understand the 
value of the vote, 

201 . Tliey are learning the value of the vote now 
by quarrelling among thcmselvc.s, but you do not 
give them a chance to quarrel during the next ten 
years. That is how they learn, and that is a plain 
fact ; they only learn the value of the vote by 
quarrelling and they in time will undcr.stand that it 
is a futile game to go on quarrelling ? — It is no use 
simply quarrelling the Avholc time to Icam nothing. 

202. SJifvdsv 5’rirg/i L'beroi : In clause y (i) 
you say : " A inininium number of appointments in all 
'' branches of public service to be held by Europeans 
" should be fixed so as to ensure a sufficiently strong 
“ British element in the services.'' But then you 
have got the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
that 50 per cent, should be Europeans and 50 per 
cent. Indians. Do you .stick to that proposal, or do 
you differ from that ? — That was not what I had in 
my mind. 50 per cent, is not the thing that mattcr.s 
to me. 

203. Then how much minimum should be re.scrvcd 
for Europeans jn the Public Services ?- — It may not 
be from the point of view of the convenience of 
Englishmen, but it will be from the i)Otnt of view of 
affording protection for the backward classes who are 
suffering from tyranny now. If tliore is a particular 
place where the Mahratta power is strongly concen- 
trated, then I should ask for all Europeans in that 
district. 

20-I-, Has your Association made any jmoposal 
regarding the minimum that should T)c reserved for 
Eiiropean.s ? — 1 have not worked it out. i have 
only indicated the circumslanccs under which tliat 
change ought to come in. At the .same time I have 
not calculated the details. I know that certain 
districts in the province do require that practically 
all the heads of departments should be Europeans, 
while tlicrc are some others where they can get on 
witliout any Europeans. 

20,5. Lord Strntkcona : How many districts do 
you think there arc in which all the heads of depart- 
ment arc Europeans ?— Tt is a matter of figiire.s ; 

I cannot say, 

200. Mr. Harishorn : 1 do not understand how 
you propose to achieve a proportionate rcprcscii tation. 
You wore saying that there should be no popular 
Government until you have proportionate repre- 
sentation, but I do not understand how you arc 
going to accomplish that ?— I'or instance, take the 
Brahmins. I divide up the population into different 
coTnmvinities, not so much because tJic Bralimins 
want separate rcprc.sentation, but we want to be 
relieved of the nuisance. 7‘ake their c-lsc, and if 
they arc to have two representatives the Legis- 
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lative Council, \ve will have to divide the province 
into two areas and let them compete in their respective 
areas. 

207. But do you suggest a reservation of .seats for 
each of the communities in proportion to their 
population ? — ^As a matter of fact I might explain 
to you my proposals. Though they look like 
reservation, I do not want any reservation as such. 

208. Then how do you propose to get your propor- 
tionate representation ? — ^\Vith a sort of fixation of 
the number. I do not want reservation in excess 
of the population basis. I do not want any arbitrary 
fixation or reservation of seats. It has got to be 
proportionate to the population. For instance 
taking the first group, the Brahmins, to be five per 
cent, in a certain province, I will give them five per 
cent seats in the L^egislativc Council, but how those 
five seats should be divided in the above area is a 
matter of detail. In the case of the Muhammadans 
for instance, it has been solved ; we know exactly 
how they work it. 

209. Supposing you have adult suffrage in the 
province, what do you think will be the result ? 

I think at present the total voting strength of the 
province is about 170,000. If you have got adult 
suffrage, you will have something in the neighbour- 
hood of 8,000,000. You say that if you have a 
qualification based on Rsl20 income, that will give 
you practically male adult suffrage, and assuming 
that you had that, and there is no practical difficulty 
of handling so large a number of voters, you think 
you can build up an organisation for any com- 


munities — say, for example, for the depressed classes 
and the backward classes — ^that they would vote 
only for candidates drawn from their oAra com- 
munities in the general constituencies } — They will 
come in if you will exclude Brahmins from that 
group. 

210. I am assuming now that everybody is 
entitled to stand as a candidate and all male adults 
in the population will be entitled to vote. You 
think that in these circumstances, and under the 
present condition of affairs when the Brahmins have 
the educational advantage and possess the organs 
of publicity and influence which they can bring to 
bear on the electorate, you could capture a fairly 

good representation for the Depressed Classes ?- 

Yes, a fairly good representation for the Depressed 
Classes and a fairly genuine representation of the 
large mass of agriculturists and all, provided you 
save us from this Brahmin group. 

211. You will have to save yourself from them ? — 
For instance, if there are two candidates standing in 
a constituency having 500 Brahmin votes, those 500 
votes are throAvn solid in favour of a candidate who 
is acceptable to the Brahmin and against the 
candidate who is not acceptable to the Brahmin. He 
plays havoc in the constituency with his solid vote. 

212. That is at present the case where the vote 

is restricted, but if it were made more universal, what 
then ? — But why not relieve ns from all these 
quarrels ? There will be obstruction of various 
kinds. * * * 
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The Indian Civil Service Central Association is 
the General Council of the Indian Civil Service 
Associations of the different provinces. Any pro- 
vincial Association is at liberty to submit its own 
ISIcmorandum to the Commission. 

2 . The Association considers it unnecessary to 
emi^hasise the fact that the future constitution of 
India and the maintenance of efficient administrative 
machinery are t%vo questions which cannot be 
considered independently, but have an intimate 
bearing on each other. At the same time it recognises 
that the character of the administrative machinery 
which is, or can be made, available, is 0 ^ 3 ^^ one of 
many factors having a close bearing on the nature 
of the future constitution. The Association, while 
realising the possibility of the introduction of changes 
of sucli a character as to alter radically the position 
of the Services, considers that it would accord best 
• with its responsibilities to confine itself to drawing 
attention briefly to certain points aflocting the 
members of the Indian Civil Service which have 
already demanded some consideration under the 
existing constitution and which would probably 
assume much greater importance in the event of 
substantial alterations being made. In particular, 
a transfer of any large measure of authority from 
Parliament to Indian hands would bring into promin- 
ence certain questions of vital importance to the 
Service. The Association does not propose to 
volunteer any views as to the desirability of such a 
transfer nor does it suggest that any largo section of 
Indian politicians is animated by a conscious desire 
to djo injury to members of the Services, It acknow- 
ledge.*! that, even among those who are most keenly 
opposed to the existing form of administration, 
there are many who are anxious to do no injustice 
to those whose presence they believed to be super- 
fluous. But the All-India Services, owing to their 
largely European character and the extent to which 
they have been responsible for Government in the 
past, are necessarily associated with an order of 
things with which many of the politically minded 
Indians are not, and are not likely in the future to 
remain, satisfied, and it is likely that their opposition 
to tliis order should influence strongly their attitude 
to the Services generally. The Association invites 
an impartial study of the questions, resolutions and 
references relating to subjects affecting the Services, 
and particularly European members of the Services, 
in the Legislatures. It believes that such a study 
will go far to explain the unwillingnes.s of many 
members of the Services to accept a position in 
which they would be more responsible to tliese 
Legislatures than they are at present, unless they 
are assured of an adequate measure of protection. 

3. The main direction in which protection can be, 
and has been given hitherto, is in tlie matter of 
retiring rights. At present member.*; of the Indian 
Civil Service of over 8 years service, who have not 
qualified for lull pension, have the right to retire on 
terms which, if they frequently involve substantial 
financial loss, allow an officer who finds the conditions 
of his service unacceptable to terminate his employ- 
ment and retire on a proportionate pension. The 
option so to retire had originally to be exerci.sed 
before the 31st March, 1924, but the period was 
subsequently extended to the date on which orders 
are passed on tlie report of the present Statutory 
Commission. But for tliis extension a considerable 
number of officers who arc still in the service would 
have retired in 1924. 

It was represented to the Royal Commission on 
the Superior Civdl Services in India tliat the right 
of retiring on proportionate pension should be 
extended indefinitely, and the Royal Commission 
recommended tliat, in tlie case of all future Briti.sh 
recruits to the All-India Serv’ices, they should have 
the option of retiring on proportionate pension if 
and when the field of serv'icc for which they have 
been recruited is transferred, such option to remain 
open lor one year from the date of transfer. 


• Association regards it as undoubtcaiv in the 

mtcrcste of the public as well as of the Services that 
ine ngnt to retire on proportionate i>ension should 
be granted or continued, to all members of the 
Indian Civil Sersnee at the date on which orders are 
recommendation of the Commission 
nd that this right should be continued at anv rate 
until any further rcrision of the constitution. If 
onicers are assured of the right to retire on propor- 
tionate pension in the event of the conditions of 
their semuce becoming unacceptable to them it win 
retain m the Service a number of valuable officers 
who miglit otherwise retire, may prevent serious 
deterioration in recruitment and ‘will at the same 
lanm enable those officers to go who-sc scr^'icc is a 
burden to them and who arc, therefore, probably 
unsuited to the new conditions, 

4. It is possible that the recommendations of the 
Commission may involve the abolition of, or the 
appointment of other persons to, posts that lla^■c 
ordinarily been held by members of the Indian 
Cwil Ser\uce. In such event the Association would 
request that any recommendation having this effect 
should be coupled with a further recommendation 
that adequate compen.sation sliould be given to 
members of the Indian Civil Service whose prospects 
may be prejudicially affected by the change. 

In their report on Clause 3(5 of the Govcninicnt of 
India Bill of 1019, the Joint Committee observe 
that “ The Committee think that every precaution 
should be taken to secure to the public sers’ants the 
career in life to which they looked forward when tlicy 
were recruited." The Proviso to Section 90-B ( 2 ) 
of the Government of India Act recites that " Ever>’ 
person appointed before the commencement of the 
Government of India Act, 1910, by the Secretary of 
State in Council to the Civil Service of the Crown in 
India shall retain all his existing or accruing rights, 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of 
any of them as the Secretary of State in Council 
may consider just and equitable." It would appear 
that in their legal interpretation the w’ords " existing 
or accruing rights " do not include the right of 
appointment to selection posts outside the time- 
scale, It is submitted that such an intciprctation 
has the effect of stultifying this proviso and the 
Association cannot believe that such interpretation 
is in accordance \\’ith the intention of Parliament. 
It was represented to the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Services in India that, whatever may be 
the legal interpretation of these words, the intention 
of tJxc proviso was to secure to the officers concerned 
their prospects of promotion to all higher posts 
existing at the time the Act was passed or, 
alternatively, to secure for tlicm compensation for 
the loss of such prospects through the abolition of 
the.se appointments. The Royal Commission, in 
Paragraph 82 of their report, found thcinseh^c.s 
unable to lay dowm any general ruling on the subject, 
but recommended that the Secrctarj^ of Slate should 
refer such claims for compensation as thej^ arise for 
consideration and report by the Public Scrv’icc 
Commission. It is requested tliat on this occasion 
the rights of membens of the Indian Service 

in such a contingency should be cle.arl}* defined. 

5. The only other matter to which the Association 
desires to direct the Commission’.s attention is the 
question of the sccuritj’ of pensions. With regard 
to the security of pensions generally, it is ob.scrvcd 
in the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Superior Ci\il Scrvicc.s in India, dated the 27th 
March, 3 924, that " Wc have found widespread 
anxietj' with regard to the future security of pensions. 
Wc do not sliare this apprehension under existing 
circumstances, and we assume th.at if any st.atutor>* 
change is made hereafter, involving a transfer of 
the financial control in this regard now c.xcrciscd by 
the Sccrelaiy of State in Council, adequate provi.sion 
■would at the same time be made for safeguarding 
Serxdcc pensions." 

0. With regard to the pensions to tlic widows and 
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children of deceased members of the Service secured 
the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Rules, 
considerable apprehension has been felt by many 
members of the Service since the introduction of the 
Reforms that the security of such pensions may be 
endangered by the ad\’ance of responsible Govern- 
ment in India and the resulting relaxation of the 
control exercised by the Secretary of State. 
Excluding the portion of the Family Pension Fund 
fox Asiatic members only, the accounts of which 
are separately kept, the balance at credit of the 
Fund as on the 31st March, 1926 (the latest figures 
available) was ;^3,003, 582-1 7-2. This sum is entirely 
represented by compulsoiy contributions lay members 
of the Indian Civil Service past and present. 

Under the regulations at present in force no 
insurance fund is established. The contributions 
are credited and the pensions charged directly to 
Indian Revenues as civil receipts and charges ; 
but, in order to adjust the rate of contribution from 
time to time to what is necessary to supply the 
pensions provided by the regulations, a separate 
pro-forma account is kept of all contributions levied. 


of' all payments made and of the interest which 
would have been allowed upon such contributions if 
a mutual insurance fund had actually been 
established. 

The Government of India (Civil Service) Act, 
1925, by exempting the provision for such pensions 
from submission to the Indian Legislatures, allayed 
immediate fears and it was decided to take no 
further action in the matter until the next revision 
of the constitution. Tlie Association desires to 
press upon the Commission the necessity of safe- 
guarding the Indian Civil Service Family Pension 
Fund from all possible interference. 

7. Similar apprehensions have also been felt by 
members of the Indian Civil Service with- regard to 
the security of their own pensions. Provision for 
these pensions has also been exempted from sub- 
mission to the Indian Legislatures by the Government 
of India (Civil Service) Act, 1925, but the Association 
requests that the security of pensions earned by 
members of the Indian Civil Service should also be 
adequately provided for in recommending any 
advance in responsible Government for India. 


Memorandum suljmitted by the Indian Civil Service (Retired) Association. 


I am desired by the Indian Civil Service (Retired) 
Association to submit the follo^ving representation 
for the consideration of the Statutory Commission on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

This Association, which has a membership of 262 
retired Indian Civil Servants, has no wish to traverse 
the whole ground of political reform in India, or to 
attempt to devise any constitutional scheme, unless 
its aid is invited by the Commission. In some 
quarters it may be said that an Association of retired 
officers should confine its representation solely to the 
question of the security of pensions, on the narrow 
view that this is the only matter with which its 
members as fundi officiis should concern themselves. 
But its members represent an accumulation of Indian 
experience and knowledge gained in all Provinces 
in India as well as in Indian States and in all spheres 
of public administration, and the Association would 
consider itself as having failed in its duty at a very 
critical period in the relations beriveen Great Britain 
and India if it did not travel beyond purely personal 
interests. 

2. Tlie Association recognises that even if no 
announcement had been made in Parliament in 1917, 
and if no Government of India Act had been passed 
in 1910, it would still have been necessary to provide 
for the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration, and to gratify — as 
far as is compatible with the welfare of the vast masses 
of the population — ^thc aspirations for an enlarged 
share in the government of tlic country which have 
been awakened among the educated classes in the 
several Provinces by the liberal policy consistently 
pursued by His Majesty's Government and the 
Government of India during a century of British 
rule. This policy has taken shape in the extension 
of the advantages of education to Indians, without 
distinction of class, creed, or caste, in the steady 
development of the resources of the countrj’^ by 
British brains and British capital, in the establishment 
of various public services, such as railways, posts 
and telegraphs, ycterinaty, irrigation, agricultural, 
forests, co-operative societies, etc,, which had no 
counterpart under indigenous rule, and, before and 
above all, in the introduction to hundreds of millions, 
olthc benefits of ordered government and of impartial 
and humane administration to which the people at 
large, during the centuries which preceded British 
rule, had, witli occasional intervals, been complete 


strangers. This policy was, and could only have been 
put into effect by the sympathetic co-operation and 
unremitting labours of successive generations of 
public servants from Great Britain, who instilled 
into their Indian subordinates, afterwards to become 
their colleagues, those high standards of duty which 
they brought with them from the West. As 
time passed, and as educated Indians have been 
trained up in these ideals of public service, it has 
rightly been determined to admit into the higher 
branches of the Services an increasing Indian 
personnel, and this Association recognises, not without 
pride, the manner in which many Indians in tlie 
Service.s have assimilated those high traditions of the 
Indian Civil Service and the other British Scr\dccs, 
traditions which are recognised throughout the 
Empire and beyond it. But the Association also 
knows from long experience of Indian sentiment and 
practice that the maintenance of these high standards 
depends, and must for long depend, upon the con- 
tinuance in these Soi*\'-ices, in substantial numbers, of 
this impartial British clement. The standard of 
public service in any country is dependent upon the 
influence and character of public opinion, and 
the character of the British Services in India 
has been based on the standards of British 
public opinion. These standards tiiey have imported 
with them and imparted to their Indian colleagues 
and subordinates. But, with the steady elimination 
of the British element, the influence of British 
public opinion will grow ever more faint, until the 
British public wash their hands of the whole matter, 
while there is no Indian public opinion of like character 
to take its place. Amidst racial rivalries, conflicts* 
of creed and caste, and the struggle of hostile sections 
for power and place, the British members of the great 
Services have occupied a position of detachment 
which has enabled them not only to act impartially, 
but to create a belief in tlieir impartiality, and it 
is from popular confidence in their integrity — apart 
from any question of efficiency — that the British 
members of the Indian Services have found their 
main support and encouragement, in spite of all the 
calumnies and vilification with which a hostile Press 
and an ambitious Intelligentsia have continuously 
^sailed them for so many years past. In this belief 
impartiality the British members have an 
over their Indian colleagues, for such 
public opinion as exists in India has not yet leamt 
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to Tise above class considerations. The Indian 
Public Servant, however impartial he may wish to 
be, is often liable to suspicion, since he himself must 
belong to one or other of the classes whose interests 
may be in conflict. If he decides, however justlj*, 
in support of his owti class, he is at ouce open to the 
charge of favouritism by all the rest, while, if his 
decision is against them, he is accused of being a 
renegade and of having been bought by his opponents. 
Until there springs iip a genuine Indian public 
opinion able to think otherwise than in terms of 
race, caste, or creed, Indian Public Ser\'ants will 
suffer under this severe handicap. The example and 
support of the British members of the Services has 
hitherto helped the Indian members to maintain 
British traditions in the teeth of class pressure. 
Without that support there is bound to be a falling 
off in the standards of efficiency and integrity. 
The Association is in constant touch with the working 
members of their old Services and wdth many Indian 
correspondents, and from the information thus 
obtained, as w'ell as from the published Govern- 
mental reports, they can assert with confidence that 
since the advent of reforms (dyarchy) in the Proxunces 
those standards have already seriously declined. 
If this deterioration should continue, it will inevitably 
affect the power of the British Parliament to discharge 
its responsibility to the people of India ; it will also 
have a most damaging effect on British prestige, a 
term not used in any Imperialistic .sense, but as best 
interpreting the respect felt for the British Raj as 
a mighty and beneficent authority which has both 
the will to do justice and the power to enforce it. 
This form of prestige may be made the subject of 
scornful reference by men who o\\’e their wealth, 
education, and status to tlie opportunities which 
British rule alone has made available to tl>cm, but 
it is well kno\vn to those w'ho ha^'e spent their lives 
in India, that the term, rightly interpreted, explains 
the whole secret of the wonderful hold of the British 
Raj upon the minds of the diverse multitudes 
numbered in the Indian population. It is a precious 
asset of the British nation not lightlj'^ to be thrown 
away. 

■ fi. If British responsibility for the welfare of the 
Indian masses is to be fulfilled, it follows that, wliatever 
changes in political machinerj' the Statutory Commis- 
sion may recommend to Parliament, it is absolutely 
essential that the British proportion in tho.se Services 
which are charged with the work of administration 
should be of a quantity and quality sufficient to 
leaven the whole mass, and insure as far as possible 
honest and clean administration. This British 
contribution will not be forthcoming unic.ss the 
security offered to tliese Services is such as to attract 
to an Indian career the best men that Great 33ritain 
can supply. Some members of the Association have 
taken their shm’e in the recruiting campaign of a 
few years back to restoi'e the popularity of service 
in India ; some have sent sons to the Services, and 
though many have had their confidence so shaken by 
post-reforms' experience that they have not seen 
their way to do either, still all are at one on the 
necessity of conseiwdng this British character in the 
Public Services in India, if that country ty be 
saved from falling back into the tainted Oriental 
atmosphere of privilege, intrigue, nepotism, aud 
corruption from which she was lifted by many 
of honest administration. There arc many high- 
minded Indians who know this, and would sincerely 
deplore any such backsliding, but unaided they will 
be quite helpless to overcome the atmosphere into 
which they would find themselves sinking bac v. 
The Britisli iiublic may easily be deceived into acc^- 
ting at their face value the easy assurance by 
Indian politicians of their confidence in the continued 
emcicney of the Scr\'ices when the last British member 
of them has departed. But those who have a bjeiong 
experience of the currents of Indian tyougUt |cnon 
well how futile these protestations will sjicedily c 
proved to be. They know how numerous arc the 
weaker vessels who will inevitably fall to the temp- 


tation.s which will surround them. The evil 
consequences of the elimination of a British element 
from the Sctv'iocs are not to be measured merely 
by the diminution or cessation of (xirecrs in India 
for British youth. This might be a matter for some 
British concern, but could never be regarded as a 
valid argument against Indianisation, and it has 
little weight with our Association. It is in India 
itself that tlie consequences would be truly dis;istroiis 
to the best interests of the people. It would mean a 
recrudescence of official oppression and caste domin- 
ation. which even Britisli administration has only 
been able to keep in check and not to eliminate. It 
would mean the destruction of the whole fabric of 
peace and order built up so laboriously by the efforLs 
of many generations of British officers. 

The prolonged supmeness of the Government of 
India in face of the various manifestations of tlic Non- 
Co-operation Movement has entailed most serious 
consequences and has given grave warning of the 
evils attendant upon loss of confidence in the power 
of Government to check the forces of disorder. 
The many friends of the British were stapefied into 
a surprised and sorrowful inaction. Their enemies 
were triumphant and increasingly truculent. The 
masses watched and wondered not without some 
feeling of contempt, what had happened to the 
“ Sarkar " which allowed itself ‘‘ to be vilely 
calumniated and its orders set at defiance, while the 
King-Emperor's uncle and the King-Empcror’.s 
heir were publicly affronted. tN'hcn at last the Ali 
brothers and " i\lahatma ” Gandhi had been brought 
to tardy justice and firmer action taken against 
other prime offenders, the Kon-Co-operatiou 
shibboleths lost their efficacy, the confidence of the 
people in the Raj began slowly to revive, although tlic 
Government has not fully recovered from the shock 
inflicted upon its ” izzat'." Indeed, recent incidents 
in Bengal, Madras and Bombay show that the spirit 
of defiance of authority is stiU strong and that the 
manifestations of lawlessness encouraged by impunity 
are becoming nmre frequent. The steady reduction 
of the British personnel in the administration is 
admittedly one of the causes of this growing lawless- 


ness. 

4-. It was just as the tide was beginning to turn 
that the Lee Commission made its cnquiiy. and in 
it submitted its report upon the ''All-India*’ 
and British-rccruited Services. The Commi-ssion’s 
recommendations for the Indianisation nf the Indian 
Civil Service provided that, after deduction of 
20 per cent, of the superior i>osts to he made available 
to the Provincial Serv’ices, the rest were to be 
recruited lialf and half from British jmd Indian 
personnel. It was calculated that this 50 per cent, 
in composition rvould be reached in lOIlD m respect 
of the Indian Civil Service, and some ten years 
later in the case of the Indian Police. The actual 
strengths of these two Servicc.s in 1024- was 2,020 of 
whom, perhaps, 1,800 arc British. That mimber 
will in time be reduced to 1.000 or less — C50 Lntish 
members of the I.C.S. and :ir>(3 of the Police for a 
population of ,T20.000.000. In the opinion of this 
Association, and of many other competent authonties, 
these proposals touched the extreme limit of safety, 
and. although the Indian proportion has not yet 
been nearly readied, the Association believes that 
in every Province serious diflicuHy hns nlrcady been, 
felt in finding n suffiGiency of Europenn officers to 
meet the requirements that have arisen ni tlie 
recent critical years. Tire effect of the Reforms has 
been to bring home to all classe.s who arc in a nunpnty. 
cither in numbens or in educational advancement, the 
dancers to wl.ich they would be .subjected by any 
lurtlrcv relaxation of British control. TJiis anxiety 
has had its manifestations in the communal biUcrnc.5S, 
culminating in bloodtlnrsty riot.s tliroughout tlie land. 
wMch have disturbed the peace of India and m.idc 
it dearer tlian ever before Iiow Ksentjal il is to the 
ocaceful Iirogress of tliat .Sub-Continent that the 
Britisli Government should remain in a iwntion to 
fulfil its rc.sponsibilities. Tlie .■Vssociation docs not 
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suggest that, until n fair trial has been given, the 
proportion of posts available to Indians in these 
Security Sciences under the programme proposed 
by the Lee Commission should be curtailed, but it 
urges emphatically that no further reduction in the 
British shatn of these responsible posts should be 
promised or even projected. Communal antagonism 
has gro^vn greater and not less during the short 
period that has elapsed since that programme was 
accepted by the Government of India, and if any 
further Indianisation were now to be undertaken, 
the recently restored confidence of these Services 
and the re-awakened desire of young Englishmen to 
enter them would be once more rudely shaken, if 
not completely shattered. This Association is of 
opinion that w'hile each class or nation naturally 
desires a greater share in the loaves and fishes for 
itself, in so far as it cannot secure that share it 
infinitely prefers that it should be held by British 
rather than any other Indian officials. In this sense 
tliere is no demand at all for Indianisation among 
the people at large. 

Indian nationalism is an aspiration of the intellec- 
tuals and not a reality. It is on the lips of certain 
politicians as a convenient euphemism for 
Anglophobia, but it does not exist in the hearts of 
the masses, who consider as foreigners all those who 
do not belong to their own locality. The Mahratta, 
the Madrasi, the Bengali, the men of Hindustan, 
Rajputana and the Punjab are, to the people outside 
their respective Provinces, just foreign races or clans. 
The British are only one more foreign clan, but, as 
they happen to be impartial and aloof from all the 
inter-communal intrigues and conflicts, their adminis- 
tration is preferred to that of the others. The 
correctness of this view is patent to all who have 
served in the country. It is seldom realised by 
persons whose contact with Indians is limited to 
those few classes who have learned the phrases and 
catchwords of Western democratic speech without 
any corresponding absorption of the spirit that 
inspired them. 

5. In addition to their programme for Indianisation 
of the two Security Services, the I.C.S. and Police, the 
Leo Commission advised the Provincialisation of all 
other Services which were functioning in the “ trans- 
ferred " field. It was logically compelled to this 
course because it had no authority to criticise the 
effects of dyarchy or to make any suggestions which 
appeared to run counter to that scheme. But the 
Indian Civil Ser\'ice, as the premier Service, has always 
regarded the members of these great Departmental 
Services as colleagues and co-operators in the great 
and growing field of Indian administration ; and this 
Association regards the rapid disappearance of 
British personnel from such Services as Public Works, 
Education, Forests, Agriculture, Veterinary, Co-opera- 
tive Societies. Medical and Public Health as a measure 
which, however theoretically consistent with political 
schemes and dreams, is in practice disastrous to the 
best interest of the Indian peoples. Nearly all of 
these beneficent Services are the creation of British 
rule ; in most of them not a single British official has, 
it is believed, been recruited since 1924. It is 
impossible that in these conditions the progress and 
devclopmpt so essential to the prosperity of India 
can be maintained- In effect the interests of hundreds 
of imUions of people are being subordinated to the 
ambitions of a few thousands. If India were 
reverting to Oriental education and Oriental methods, 
the disappearance of the British element would be 
nateral and necessary, but w'hen the one hope of 
Indian reformers is founded on development on 
\\estcrn lines, it is simply suicidal to cut off the 
of men bom and bred in Western methods. 
The actual strength of all these Services in 1924 
(paragraph C, Lee Report) W'as only 1.940, of whom 
perhaps l.COO were British. The British element in 
tlicso Ser\uces may be materially reduced without 
endangering Uic actual peace of the countm^ but it 
^annot be eliminated without seriously imperilling 
1 s progress. Indian Ministers who privately confess 


the necessity of obtaining British recruits in these 
Services have been unable publicly to act on their 
own belief, through fear of the abuse and ridicule 
which such action would entail upon them from the 
Swarajist members of the Legislative Councils and 
the Press which these control. Few Englishmen of 
the calibre required for Indian Services will be 
tempted to embark on a permanent career which 
offers such doubtful attractions as service on the 
“ transferred " side of a Provincial Government. 

T.M.S . — In the opinion of this Association the 
T.M.S. (Civil) should be definitely included among 
the Security Services. This is, indeed, the practical 
effect of tlie Secretary of State's recent orders as to 
the composition of the Ser\ricc and the posts assigned 
to them, but the Association Icams from officers on 
leave that tlie British members of the I.M.S. have 
been further diminished during the interval of un- 
certainty that has elapsed between the Lee Com- 
mission’s Report and the recent orders of the 
Secretary of State. Hardly any new British recruits 
have yet found their way to the Civil side, and the 
Medical charge of districts has, to an increasing extent 
passed to an Indian personnel. The effect of this 
is most disquieting to the confidence of British 
officers serving with their families in India, and unless 
the position is speedily restored, which is only possible 
by a definite declaration that the I.M.S. is to be 
reckoned as a Security Service (Mr. Montagu, w-e 
understand, regarded it as a " pivotal " Se^^icc), 
recruitment for the Security Services themselves 
will be seriously prejudiced. 

Other Services , — In the other Services mentioned 
it is obvious, from the recent Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, that the Commission 
regard recruitment of British experts as essential 
to the success of the programme that they have 
drawn up. They may be reticent in their expressions, 
being, like the Lee Commission, restricted by the 
existing Constitution, wdiich has made Agriculture 
a “ transferred " subject, but their intentions are 
perfectly clear. 

In the Public Works Department, for the irrigation 
developments so essential in India to-day, and also 
for all the Public Works of the country, a substantial 
proportion of British Engineers is required for the 
initiation of new projects, as w^ell as for efficiency of 
administration and the prevention of waste. The 
Forests do not attract the best Indians, who dislike 
the hardships and isolation of the forest life. In 
Education, w'here all the higher knowledge is being 
imparted in English, the prevalent movement among 
Ministers to ban British Professors, Teachers, and 
Inspectors is manifestly ill-advised. ** All-India ” 
Services are required if India is to be developed and 
governed as a whole, and though this Association 
fully recognises that British- personnel may be 
reduced in the non-Security Sendees, yet it is essential 
to efficient administration that the British proportion 
in these Services should continue in the future, as 
in the past, to enjoy the security conferred upon 
them by their membership of an "All-India” 
Service and their control by the Secretary of State. 
British youths wdll seek public service abroad if 
they are to serve under the final authority of a British 
Parliament or the Parliament of a British Dominion, 
but they w’ili not be willing to subject themselves 
to the caprices or hostility of a Provincial Legislative 
Council or the Indian Legislative Assembly. We 
believe that this difficulty has already made itself 
ffilt iu the few’ cases w’herc British recruitment has 
been attempted, and we also understand that many 
British officials in the transferred departments arc 
^iwaiting the action to be taken on the report of 
the Commission to decide w’hether to retire on 
proportionate pension or not. 

C. This Association is fully conversant w’ith the 
argument that loss of efficiency is a small matter 
beside the " satisfaction of popular desires." This 
argument as applied to the Indian situation is little 
better than claptrap. The efficiency on which this 
Association lays stress, and which in the past the 
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Government of India endeavoured to secure, is not 
a " Prussian ” efficiency, which never existed and 
was never attempted by the Indian Civil Service or 
any other Service in India. It is simply clean and 
iionest administration — namely, to make the best use 
of the resources available and to apply them honestly 
for the good of the country ; and the so-callcd 
" popular desires " to be satisfied are not popular 
desires at all, but the ambitions of a few special 
castes, who, having in the past had a monopoly of 
education and civil offices are anxious to secure as 
many lucrative posts as possible for their own kith 
and kin. The Association does not argue that the.se 
ambitions are not intelligible, or even not legitimate 
from the point of view of the classes concerned, but 
only that they should be clearly recognised for what 
they are, and not accepted as the “ demand of the 
Indian nation,'’ as the classes concerned would wish 
the British public to think. 

7, Puring the period of maximum unrest among the 
Services (1921 to 1924?), great anxiety was felt, both 
among officers sen.nng and those on. the retired list, 
lest continued advances towards self-government in 
India should place the security' of Service and Family 
Pensions in jeopardy, since the funds from which these 
are payable, though they may have a separate exis- 
tence on paper as pyo fovmo, account.s,have no existence 
in fact, the payments being made from the Indian 
revenues as an ordinary annual charge upon them. 
The existence of this apprehension was mentioned in 
paragraph 83 of the Lee Commission’s Report. It 
was felt that under the Government of India Act, 
1910. the liability of Indian finances for obligations 
of tins nature were sufficiently safeguarded. The 
Royal Commission wrote ; " "We assurne that if any 
statutory change is made hereafter involving the 
transfer of the financial control in this regard now 
exercised by the Secretary of State in Council, 
adequate pro\dsion would at the same time be made 
for safeguarding Service Pensions." ihis Association 
feds little doubt that under existing conditions the 
Secretary of State would always charge himself with 
this duty, but, with the prospect of further co^titu- 
tional changes in India, involving the reduction of 
• the Secretary of State’s powers of control^t would 
seem necessary that the Statutory Commissn.... srmuld 
lay special emphasis on the continued secunty oi 
Service and Family Pensions. It is realised tn^t no 
Parliament can bind its successors without or 

time, but it w'ould not be sufficient merely to affirm 
the liability of Indian revenues to meet these charges 
unless means were continued enabling the liabilitj’^ 
to be enforced. If in subsequent political arrange- 
ments the control of the Secretary of State over 
Indian finances were to be relaxed, the enactment 
passed should require as a condition precedent to 
such relaxation a form of security for the fulhimcnl 
of these obligations which would be protected not 
merely from the contingency of deliberate reputation 
but from the vicissitudes of a possibly' jnefficient 
Indian finance. The Services may be forgiven lor 
feeling apprehensions on the subject, for the various 
Indian Legislatures, so far from showing any generous 


feeling towards British Public Scia’ant.^;. who have 
laboured hard for the good of the countiy (and 
without whose labours the members of these verv’ 
Councils -irould not be occupying the position of 
comfortable securiri,' which they now enjoy), miss no 
opportunity of cutting down their allounuces, of 
attempting to aboli.sh the higher appointments, 
and generaUj* of belittling their value to the count^^^ 
Not a single one of the concessions given on the 
recommendation of the Lee Commission would have 
been granted by these Legislative bodies. The 
Services, so far from expecting generosity at their 
hands, cannot even confidently reckon upon justice, 
and tins not because Indians arc individually un- 
generous people, but because in tlicir public capacity 
these bodies consider it as " unpatriotic " and " in- 
consistent with their national seU-respcct " to 
encoumge British recruiting, or to confess its indis- 
pensabiiity to the safety of tJic countiy’. 

8. To -sum up these representations, ‘this .Associa- 
tion has some doubts whether democracy in the 
accepted sense, either ■no^v or in txuy near future, can 
ever take root in a country so constituted as India 
and among peoples whose traditions are so completely 
incompatible with democratic ideas. The only hope 
of success towards a form of self-government suited 
to Indian conditions lies in the continued support 
of British guidance, control, and protection. It 
therfore submits : — 

(i) That the scheme of Indianisation at present 

adopted for the two Securitj’ Services — 
the l.C.S. and the Police— already provides 
for the utmost reduction in the British 
contribution to these Services compatible 
with the continued peace, safety, and 
progress of India. 

(ii) That the Indian Medical Service should be 

definitely included as one of the Security 
Services. 

(iii) That the British proportion in tlie recently 

Provincialised Sendees should be a sub- 
stantial one and sliould now and in the 
future continue to enjoy an " All-India ’ 
status in order to make certain that such 
reduced British clement as is recruited 
should be of the strength and the standard 
required in the interests of the peoples of 
India. , _ 

(iv) Tliat in the matter of Sennee and Family 

Pensions the present statutorj^ control of 
the Secretary of State should not be relaxed 
without such security being previously 
furnished as would insure that the liability 
of the Indian Treasury' on this behalf would 
be met independently of the vicissitudes of 
the Government of India ho^^'SOCvc^ it may 
be constituted m future. 

In submitting this representation the Association 
request that an opportunity may be given at a 
convenient time to the representatives of the Associa- 
tion who have dranm it up to give oral evidence in 
support of what has been urged. 


Memorandum, submitted by the 

THE CASE OF THE DOMICILED COMMUNITV OE INDIA 
AS PRESENTED BY THE ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOClxXTlON, 
LONDON, TO THE INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSIO . 


A jVIessage FROM H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 

TO THE DOMICILED COMMUNITY- ^ ^ 

Given at Delhi, 23rd February, 1022. 

■' You may be confident that Great Britain and the 
Empire will not forget your Community, who are 


Anglo-Indian Association, London. 

united in their devotion to the King-Emperor, and 
who gave such unmistakeablc token of attachment 
to the Empire by their great sacrifice in tlic War.' 


SUM-MARV. 

A Status Wc accept the official pronounce- 
ment of the Undcr-Secretar>' of SUitc for India, made 
in the House of Commons on the 21st December. 
1025, as quoted iu para. 20 . We invite special 
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attention to para. 5540 of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, as quoted in para. 22, with 
respect to the " peculiar situation ” of the Anglo- 
Indian Community, and in particular to the con- 
cluding sentence, " THE GOVERN^MENT IVIUSX 

acicno\\t:.edge, and must be given 

EFFECTIVE POWERS TO DISCHARGE. THE 
OBLIGATION TO SEE THAT THEIR INTERESTS 
ARE NOT PREJUDICIALLY AFFECTED/’ If 
tliis injunction appeared necessary to the framers of 
the 1919 Constitution, it is much more essential now, 
if any further advance in responsible government is 
contemplated. 

B. Employment in Government Service, especially 
railways, telegraphs and Indian Medical Depart- 
ment (paragraphs 24— 3.‘1). We consider there is 
ample evidence in the experience of the last eight 
3 ’ears that the community reqihrc to be protected 
from disturbance, and safeguarded against loss of 
employment by reason of political pressure on the 
part of larger communities holding a preponderating 
vote in the Councils. While the community do not 
claim any special treatment which they have not 
hitherto enjoyed, they do claim that their fidelity, 
reliability and aptitude as Government servants, 
throughout the period of their existence, and their 
almost hereditarj*- tenure of certain classes of posts, 
merit special recognition and special safeguards 
[vide, paragraphs 29-33). 

(c) Education : — (Paragraphs 34-42). Anglo- 
Indian schools being at the mercy of Provincial 
Legislatures in tlie matter of grants-in-aid, and being 
moreover scattered over the whole of India, we press 
for the centralization of Anglo-Indian education, 
with a view to ensuring greater efficiency, especially 
in the matter of the provision of training colleges, 
and the safeguarding and adjustment of grants. 

[d) Representation and Protection : — (Paragraphs 
.^1-55). Like other minority communities, we ask 
for communal representation as the only means by 
which our community can be represented adequately 
in the Councils. Even so, such communities arc 
likely to be in a minority’’ in the division lobbies, 
and we ask for the right of appeal by these minority 
communities to the Governor of the Province and/or 
the Viceroy, who should be given statutory powers 
of veto to prevent the introduction of bills, or tlie 
enactment of laws, which, in their opinion, are 
oppressive to any minority community, 

{c) Subsidiary Rcco}n7ncndations : — 

(i) The registration of Anglo-Indians with a view 

to the exclusion of all wlio are not bo7ia 
fide members of that community {vide 
paragraphs IS and 54. 

(ii) The establishment of impartial Selection 

Boards to recruit for the various Ser\uces 
(paragraph 31). 

(iii) The recognition of the right of all Govern- 

ment servants to appeal direct to the 
Public Services Commission and ultimately 
to the Viceroy and Secretary of State, in 
the event of failure to obtain redress from 
their local Gov’cmment (paragraphs 32 
and 48). c 

(iv.) The placing of Anglo-Indian schools under 
a special Inspector General, and the 
definition of educational inspection circles 
(paragraph 41). 

(v.) An enquiry into the cflect which the Reforms 
have had on European education in 
India (paragraph 30). 

Introduction. 

The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Com- 
munity is one of the Minority Communities of India, 
and they urge that they have special claims to 
consideration on the ground that they arc not only 
permanently domiciled in India, but arc connected 
with ^rit.ain by blood, religion, language, habits, 
and customs, and have similar standards of living 
and education. 


2. The Anglo-Indians number, according to the 
last Census Report (1921), 113,012 ; but, as that 
Report states, “ the actual figures of Europeans 
and those of the Anglo-Indian Domiciled Community 
are always somewhat doubtful, owing to the tendency 
of the latter to return themselves as Europeans, and 
of the Native Christians to claim to be Anglo- 
Indians.” After allowing for these discrepancies 
it is computed that the Anglo-Indian population is 
not less than 140,000. The Domiciled Europeans, 
the people of pure British blood who have settled 
permancntlj*^ in India and thus acquired an Indian 
domicile, number 20,000 out of a total population 
of 174,057 of European derivation. Their interests 
axe for the most part identical with those of the 
Anglo-Indians, with whom they freely intcr-marry, 
and together they form one political and social unit. 
Thus the total number of the Domiciled Community, 
as these two classes are collectively known, was 
100,000 in 1921, and cannot to-day (1928) be far 
short of 175,000. 

3. Although they form a very small minority of the 
population of India, they nevertheless hold a more 
important position in the body politic of India than 
their numerical proportion would appear to indicate ; 
for an overwhelming proportion of the indigenous 
population are. from' a political standpoint, indeed 
” dumb millions.” The Census Report of 1021 
states that ” like other distinct sections in India tlie 
Domiciled Community have greatly improved their 
communal organisations of recent years and are now 
represented on the Indian Legislative Councils.” 

4. In 1028, an Anglo-Indian Association was 
established in London for the purpose of promoting 
the interests and welfare of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Community. It is affiliated 
to the Provincial Associations and Federations of 
India. Its members fall within two categories : 
Ordinary Members and Honorary Members. Ordinary 
Members are members of the community who have 
permanently settled in this country, but have their 
kith and kin in India, or members of the community 
who have come on leave or for purposes of study to 
England, and overseas members who reside in India. 
Honorary Members comprise persons who have held 
high office in India, Members of Parliament and 
persons both in this country and in India who evince 
a personal interest in the welfare of the Community, 
or who have rendered conspicuous service to it. 
The Tendon Association, the membership of which 
is .approximately 140, is officially recognised by the 
India Office, and its formation was publicly welcomed 
by the Under-Sccretary of Stale for India*. TJiough 
numerically not a large body, it is mainly composed 
of retired officials, who, having served in almost 
ever^’^ branch of the Services under the Government 
of India, and coming as they do from practically 
every province of India, are in a position to view 
communal problems from the widest and most 
liberal standpoints. 

Historical Survey. 

5. The fact must be emphasised that India differs 
materially from most of the Colonies, and that ‘the 
Domiciled Community differs as materially from 
•most of the Colonials. Those Englishmen who went 
to India were to a large extent of a different social 
class from those who went to the Colonies. The 
immigrants to India came as administrators, 
merchants, traders, vTiters, adventurers, soldiers, 
and it is largely from these that the Anglo-Indian 
Community has sprung. It is true that the Portu- 
guese came to India a hundred years before the 
English, and introduced mixed marriages as one 
method of permanently settling in and Christianising 
India, and that other European nations cultivated 
trading relations witli India, but, with the exception 
of the Portuguese, they have left no appreciable 
marli on India, and the comparatively few families 
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which derive from these stoclcs are now merged in 
the Anglo-Indian race, though possibly retaining 
the surnames of their forefathers. 

0 . As the Commission has already visited India 
and has undoubtedly acquired information at first 
hand as to the origin and early history of the Domi- 
ciled Community, and as further details are readilv 
available in Hostages to India* (H. A. Stark), it do^ 
not seem necessary to do more than refer briefly to 
such matters as have materially and lastingly affected 
the well-being of the Community. The six: sub- 
paragraphs below deal with such of these as originated 
prior to 1858. 

(a) I he East India Company by spccificall 3 ^ 

encouraging and subsidising the marriages 
of their European employees with Indian 
women {vide letter from CoTirt of Directors 
to President of Madras — Appendix 1.), 
were directly reponsible for bringing the 
Anglo-Indian Community into existence. 

(b) In the early days of the existence of the 

Commimity, when its members could 
be justifiably term " half-castes,” no slur 
attached to them on the ground of their 
colour or mixed parentage. Tliose of tlicm 
■whose parents were well-to-do were educated 
in England and returned to India in the 
Companj^’s service in positions equivalent 
to those whicli had been held by their 
fathers. They filled every class of post, civil 
and military, and were not treated in 
any respect as being other than Europeans. 

(c) But while the more w'cll-to-do were thus able, 

owing entirely to private enterprise, to fill 
good positions and be a credit to the East 
India Company, the Company neglected the 
indigent section of the Commnnit^^ they had 
called into being. As early as 1778 the 
condition of this section was said to be a 
severe reproach, but proposals which were 
put forward for ameliorating it were pigeon- 
holed (Dr. Wilson's letter to Madras Council, 
dated 12th June 1778 — Appendix II.). 

(d) The policy of neglecting the indigent section 

was followed by a more deliberate i)olicy of 
repressing even the well-to-do sections. On 
14th March, ITSOf, an order w'as issued pre- 
venting the orphans of the Upper Orphanage 
School, Calcutta, from proceeding to England 
to qualify for the Covenanted Services. 
On 10th April, 1791:?:, a Standing Order was 
passed ” that no person the son of a native 
Indian shall henceforth be appointed by this 
Court in the employment in the Civil, 
Military, and Marine Services of the 
Company.” This order was extended to 
sworn officers of the Companj^’s ships and 
published in the Calcutta Gazette of JJlst 
May and the 14 June, 1792. 

(e) In 1795, the Governor-General in Council passed 

a Resolution disqualifying from scr\dcc in 
the Army, except as bandsmen, all persons 
not descended from Europeans on both 
sides. Thus ostracised they joined the 
services of Indian Chiefs, in whose 
Armies they -were freely enlisted, but -when 
the Second ^Mahratta War was declared, 
a Proclamation was issued, summoning 
them to return to the Compan 3 '’s ser\'ice 
under penalty of being treated as traitors, 
vide Calcutta Gazette of 8 tli September, 1803. 
The Order was obe 3 'ed, some Anglo-Indians 
such as Vickers and othcrs§ preferring death 


• Note . — K cop 3 ’^ has already been supplied to each 
' member of the Commission. 

t India Office Records, Bengal Dispatches, vol. XIV, 

p. r>4ft. 

+ India Office Records, Court Minutes, 19th April and 
9th November, 1701. 

§ J^lilitarv ^lemoirs of d-Col. J. Skitivey, C .R., 1831, vol. 
1, p. 303. 


rather than fighting against England, but 
when the War was over, thc\' were again 
discliarged from the British Arm 3 ’. ‘tnd under 
their Treat}' Engagement, Chiefs were 
prohibited from cmpIo 3 'ing tliem without the 
sanction of the Government. 

(f) In 1822, the Supreme Court at Calcutta 
decided that the majorit}' of East Indians 
(as the}' were then st 3 ded') were not British 
subjects, which culminated in a deputation 
being sent to England in 1830 to represent 
their grievances Mr. Ricketts, who pre- 
sented their petition, was examined b\’ tlic 
Select Committee of both House.s of Parlia- 
ment, and when the Compan 3 '*s Charter 
was renewed in 1833, some of these 
grievances were remedied, but recruitment 
for the higher posts continued to be made 
from England, while their ineligibility to 
hold Commissions in the Indian Arm}' 
wa.s not removed till 1920. 

After this lapse of 3 'cars little would be gained b\* 
enquiring into the reasons for these repressive 
measures. There is no evidence that thet' were 
the result of misconduct on the part of the Com- 
miinit}', who had served the Company well and 
lo 3 'ally. Sir John Malcolm, in his. Poliiica! 
History of India, 1784-1823 (Appendix III.), 
not only corroborates the above statement, but 
gives a clear picture of the condition of the Community’ 
at the time which continued till the end of the 
Coinpan>'’s rule in 1858. As remarked by Sir 
Bertram Standen, in the Indian Chtirch Aid 
Magazine for January. 1928, ” the fate of the Anglo- 
Indian population ha.s, from the first, been determined 
by the demand.^ of more powerful interests connected 
with British enterprise in India or by tJie exigencies 
of politics. At first their utility to the East India 
Compan 3 f insured them sympathetic treatment, 
and they could count on employment either in the 
mercantile or military’ services of the Compan 3 '. 
But when it acquired political power, its services 
became more attractive, and it was found possible 
to recruit men from England for the higher posts, 
and the Anglo-Indians had then to content themselves 
with the lower posts in the Company^'s service ” ; 
or, as Sir William Wymn put it when introducing 
the Ricketts' Commission to the House of Commons 
in 1830, ” the Governors of India first place these 
individuals in a state of degradation and then urge 
that degradation as a reason for continuing it.”* 

7. The transfer of India from the Company’ to the 
Crown brouglit to light the negligence of the former 
in the matter of the education of the corninunity’. 
Lord Canning, in 1895. found it neccssjuy' to 
emphasise the dangers whicli an uneducated com- 
munity might cause and the claims wliich tlie 
community had on the British (Appendix IW), 
while Lord Ly’tton, in 1879, stigmatised the situation, 
under which a large population of European and 
Eurasian children was growing up without any 
education at all, as '* a scandal to the English name 
and English Government,” and as amply' justify’ing 
Lord Canning’s warning and ” constituting a great 
social and political danger.” 

8 . This led to tlic question of education being 
referred to a Committee, and to the Government of 
India ultimately passing a resolution, dated the 8 th 
October. 1881, setting forth the necessity of adopting 
special measures for the education of this class, 
Avhich laboured under many’ disadvantagc.s, and 
declaring the policy’ it proposed to follow in supjjorl 
of European education. The Committee's recom- 
mendation of a more searching system of Government 
inspection and control, .and the introduction of 
gimits-in-aid according to results was accepted by 
the Government, and later, a uniform code, basc<l 
on the English and Scottish Code, was introduced 
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for all European Schools in India, As a result of 
these measures European education was placed on a 
better footing. 

9. Of the other inquiries undertaken within recent 
years, reference may be made to the Pauperism 
Committee of 1891-92, appointed the Government 
of Bengal, to inquire into the indigent condition of 
Europeans and Eurasians in Calcutta. Apart from 
urging the desirability of improving the system of 
education, and the more generous employment of 
the community in Government service, railways,' 
etc., the Committee recommended : — 

(i.) The formation of an Indo-European Regi- 
ment to be recruited from orphanages 
and other charitable institutions. 

(ii.) The establishment of a training ship. 

(iii.) Tlie better organisation of charity, notably 
the formation of a Charity Organisation 
Committee. 

The Government of Bengal were prepared to accept 
the first recommendation, but on conditions which 
would have made the attempt impossible. The 
second recommendation was not accepted. As an 
alternative to the third, the rc-organisation of the 
District Charitable Society was undertaken. 

10. Lord Curzon in his address to the Community 
in Calcutta, on the 23rd March, 1000, said : — 

“ Every Viceroy from Lord Canning dovmwards, 
has gazed at the problem and has been left 
sympathetic, but puzzled. Some, like Lord 
Lytton, have tried to do something positive. 
Others have felt the difficulty of State inter- 
vention.*' 

Lord CuTzon, who did much to place the position of 
the community on a more satisfactory footing, sent 
a despatch to the Secretary of State for India, in 
which was proposed the experimental raising of an 
Anglo-Indian regiment in India, which the Secretary 
of State, for financial reasons and on grounds of 
subsidiary difficulties, W’as unable to accept. 

11. In July, 1912, a general conference on the 
education of the Domiciled Community was held at 
Simla, presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler, the 
Education Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
but though important resolutions were passed, the 
War followed, and on its conclusion the Reforms 
scheme was introduced, which, as explained under 
the head “ Disabilities,” has seriously retarded 
further progress, and threatened the ultimate 
extinction of European schools unless adequate 
protection is extended to them. 

12. In 1018-19, an exhaustive inquiry was under- 
taken in Calcutta into the conditions and needs of 
the Domiciled Community, which differed from that 
of 1891—92 in two important respects. In the first 
place, while possessing the sympathy and support of 
Government, it "was non-official in character, and 
secondly, it included the whole of the community 
and not merely the indigent section. The report of 
the Committee contains many valuable and 
important recommendations, which, if given effect 
to, would greatly ameliorate the condition of the 
poorer classes. It appears, however, the aftermath 
of the war, combined with the Reforms Scheme, 
has precluded any action being taken at the present 
time on the Committee's recommendations. 

13. Finally, in drawing this historical survey to - 
a close, it is only fitting to refer to the Community's 
record of loyalty and devotion to dut^^ during the 
period' of the Great War, During the iMahratta War of 
1803 and the i^Uitiny of 1857, the Community 
rendered whole-hearted assistance to the East India 
Company, and the year 1914 proved that the spirit of 
former days existed undiminished. The Anglo-Indians 
were the first of the many races of India to offer their 
scn.nccs, which at first were refused, but in 191G, by a 
special Army Order (I.A.O. No. 203. dated 3rd April, 
1910), they were permitted to be enrolled, and later, 
when conscription was enforced, they were the onlj' 


class to w’hoin it was applied in India.* The Anglo- 
Indians were employed in everj’^ branch of the 
fighting forces and on every front, and many dis- 
tinguished themselves in tlie field ; they officered 
Indian Regiments and commanded Labour Corps, 
those who were too old to take the field or who were 
refused permission owing to the exigencies of the 
'civil administration, joined the Indian Defence 
Force, while many pensioners returned to \s’ork or 
conducted special war duties. 

14. After the war, the officers and men were 
demobilised, and this resulted in a considerable 
amount of unemployment ; for, w'hile the community 
were fighting for the Empire, Indianisation had 
begun.' One of the first results of this measure was 
an increase in the number of Indians holding Govern- 
ment appointments in offices, railways, the post and 
telegraphs, for though Anglo-Indians were by law 
included in the term ” Indians,” they were not at 
first deemed to fall within the scope of ” Indianisa- 
tion.” Matters were subsequently adjusted to some 
extent, but the mischief had been done, and hundreds 
of Anglo-Indians who fought for their King and 
country, are, like so many of their former comxades- 
in-arms in England, reaping the bitter reward of 
unemployment. 

15. The above is a brief statement of the origin 
of the Anglo-Indian (or, as it was formerly called, 
the Eurasian) Community, and the disabilities it 
has had to contend with. At the present time, the 
description of the community as ” half-caste,” is no 
longer applicable. Marriages with natives of the 
country ceased more than a century ago, and ever 
since Anglo-Indians intermarry or marry Europeans. 
In the case of fair-complexioned Anglo-Indians (and 
there are many such) there is nothing to distinguish 
them from pure Europeans ; and if the colour 
prejudice, which unhappily still persists in some 
quarters, is discounted, it may be said that the 
Anglo-Indian- and Domiciled European Communities 
are identical in all respects. 

16. The main fact which emerges from this histoiy 
is that the East India Company, by debarring the 
members of tlie community from access to superior 
posts, by stigmatising them as an inferior race, and 
by neglecting both their social condition and their 
education, retarded their natural development at an 
early and critical period of their existence, thereby 
preventing them from becoming, as in their early 
days they showed every promise of becoming, the 
powerful support and mainstay of our Empire in 
the East. It is claimed that even under the govern- 
ance of the Crown, they have not had full opportunity 
to recover their lost ground, and it is mainly on these 
counts that the community feels it has a strong case 
for protection in order that it may develop as even 
the smallest nation has the inherent right to develop. 

Status. 

17. The Rules made under the Government of 
India Act, 1019, contain the following definitions : — 

(a) An Anglo-Indian means any person being a 
British subject and resident in British 
India, 

(i.) Of European descent in the male line 
who is not a European, 
or (ii.) Of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic 
descent, wffiose father, grandfather, 
or more remote ancestor in the male 
line was bom in the continent of 
Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union 


* When introducing the Incli.T.n Defence Force Bill in 
the Lcglislativo Council on the 21st February, 1917 , 
the Commander-in-Chief spoke of them as follows t — 
* The Volunteer Force in India is now some 40,000 
strong, and a large proportion of its members have the 
makings of excellent soldiers. The potential military 
value of the Force is thus considerable.” — (India's 
Contribution to the Great War, 1923.) 
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of South Africa, or the United 
States of America, and -who is not 
a European ; 

(p) A European means any person of European 
descent in the male line being a British 
subject and resident in British India, -who 
either was bom in ox has a domicile in the 
United Kingdom, or in any British posses- 
sion or in any State in India, or whose 
father was so bom or has, or had, up 
to the date of the birth of the person in 
question such a domicile. 


The term “ Domiciled Community,*' may be 
defined as meaning persons of pure European and 
mixed Asiatic and Non-Asiatic descent, who are 
domiciled in India (provided always the non-Asiatic 
strain is in the male line). 

18. In one respect the definition of " Anglo- 
Indian " is, it is considered, too elastic. It admits 
of a class claiming to be Anglo-Indians whose ground 
for such claim is extremely doubtful. A number of 
this class are to be found in Calcutta, Aladras, and 
in the Native States of Southern India, where they 
are Icnown as Feringis.^ This term was formerly 
applied to Europeans, but is now applied specially 
to the Indian-bom Portuguese. In the Census 
Reports! they have rightly been excluded from the 
Anglo-Indian population. They must be treated 
as Indians, unless they can establish their claims to 
he Anglo-Indians under a system of registration 
such as we advocate in para. 54 of this Memorandum. 

10. Indian Christians, tliough not possessing any 
European blood, have frequently claimed to be 
Anglo-Indians, adopting a European surname and 
European garb, and possibly, though not necessarily, 
living in quasi-European style. Obviously, such 
claims cannot be admitted. 

20. This brings us to the question of Status, for 
the above definition only applies to eiifi'anchisement, 
under the Government of India Act, 1919, as well as 
for Census purposes. On the 21 st December, 102o, 
in answer to a question in the House of Commons, 
as to the omcial status of the Anglo-Xndia.n 
Community, the Under Secretary of State for India 
stated : — 


“ For purposes of employment under the 
Government, and inclusion in schemes of 
Indianisation, members of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Community are 
statutory natives of India. For pui^oscs of 
education and internal security, their status 
in so far as it admits of definition, approxi- 
mates to tliat of European British subjects. 


'Asked further if this dual description was not 
likely to be a danger to their status m India, and 
whether he could suggest anything wliich would 
safeguard tlie people for whom the British ncre 
responsible in India, Earl AVinterton replied : 

" No, I am afraid I cannot. The definition of 
this community has always been a matter 
of some difficultJ^ owing to their po.sition , 
but this classification has lasted now Jqr 
some time, and I certainly canimt admit 
that under it Anglo-Indians or the Domiciled 
Community suffer any disabilities.* 

21. The question of the status of the community 
formed the subject of representation as far back as 
ISnO.'when Mr, Ricketts came to England on deputa- 
tion, and was examined bv the Select Commit ce 
both Houses of Parliament. The /^i&Jo-Indjan 
Association of London are thankful to His iSlajest^ 
Government for the official definition of their status 
as announced by the Under-Secretary of S a ® 
India, and arc not unmindful of the . 

mentioned by Lord AVinterton. In respect o 
matter, however, it is only with regard to their c » 


* Pages 16 & 51 of Hostages to India. 
t Vide para. 202 Census Report. 1011- 


to trial by juries consisting of Europeans or members 
of their owm race that they dc.sire further protection. 

DiS.\B!I,ITIES and SAFECUARnS. 

22. The authors of the Indian Constitutional 
Reforms anticipated tliat Uicir proposals might 
affect the Anglo-Indian Community adversely, for 
they inserted the following safeguard in their Report, 
in paragraph 340 : — 

** Some reference is needed also to the case of the 
large Anglo-Indinn or Enretsian Community 
which, on historic grounds, has a stiong claim 
on the consideration of the British Govern^ 
went. It is not easy for them, occupying as 
they do an intermediate positloyi between the 
races of the East and West, to win for them- 
selves by their otini unaided enterprise « secure 
position in the economy of India, 
have been hitherto to a great extent in political 
and economic dependence on the Government ; 
and they would not be strong enough to with- 
stand {he effect of changes which omitted to 
iahe acco'itnt of their peculiar iffun/ion. Wc 
think the Oovernmeni must acknoivledge, and 
must he gzven effective- power to discharge, 
the obligation to sec that iheir interests are >:of 
prcjudically affected.” 

Moreover, under the King’s Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governors of Provinces, which arc 
embodied m the Rules under the Government of 
India Act, they are especially required and 

charged ; — 

" To take care that due provision shall be made 
for the advancement and social welfare of 
those classes amongst the people committed 
to vouT charge, wlio, whether on account 
of the smallness of their number or their 
lack of educational or material advantage.^ 
or from any otiicr cause, specially rely on 
Our protection, and cannot as yet fully rely 
for their welfare upon joint political action, 
and that such classes shall not suffer or 
have cao.se to fear neglect or oppression. 

23. But the experience of the working of the 
Constitutional Reforms has, in the case of the Anglo- 
Indian Community, clearly demonstrated Uiat the 
Royal protection enjoined by the King s Instructions 
has not succeeded in preventing wrong and inju^; 
being done to the material interests of the Community 
and has engendered serious apprehension as to its 
future xveifarc. The position, indeed, became m 
alarming tliat the community felt itself 
send two Deputations to the Secretary of State for 
India— one in 1923 and the other m 19-^— -to 
sent its grievances to the British Government, 
Deputations recei^'ed a sympathetic hearing, Jb 

grievances which were put forward have been under 
the consideration of the Government of ; 

Only such of these grievances as come 
within the scope of the inquiries of tlic Statutorj 
Commission arc touched upon here. 

“«ifc-«v..-Lord C.kon iu one of 
drew public altention to employment m tbo 
cneinMring and locomotive departments of tlic 
Railwavs as being an important, if not the mos. 
j^portant. direction to which the community were 
entitled to looh. in seeking careers for their childrem 
He Ljiiited out that in those departments there were 

slri.130 posts on every' timnsand^mdes online m 

^"onth S'"'?oij’o posteln all, for which Anglo-Indians 
S E m-Si;;;s "vem free and qualified to compete 
and tto? they held only a small percentage of the 

The inferences to he drawn from that speech 
e. * .« • fircit that thirty years ago Anglo-Indian?? 
held numerically onlv an insignificant position m .tlm 
service.^ That they held the more responsible 
JSis\Sn may be conceded, but this was iwcaii.se of 
5m.r approved fitness ; 3 i>st as the administrative 
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positions \\’cre manned by Englishmen because of 
their superior education and training. The situation 
has not changed materially since 1000;* on the 
contrary, Indianisation, though greatly accelerated 
after the Reforms of 1919, Avas already effective 
when Lord Curzon's statement ivas made, and has 
been steadily growing since. 

The second inference to be drawn from the state- 
ment, without straining its sense, is that his Lord- 
ship wished the Anglo-Indian Community to believe 
that railway service was specially suited to their 
aspirations, and that they would be welcomed in it 
in increasing numbers. 

20. Sir George Rainey, speaking before the 
Assembly in New Delhi, on 25th February last, 
said in connection with Raihrays : — 

■' There is to be a fair field for all, and under the 
conditions he hoped the Anglo-Indians 
Avould be perfectly capable of holding their 
own. But there were certain things which 
the Government could not do. There was 
no question of ousting Anglo-Indians from 
appointments actually held bj^ them. It 
was Avell known that when members of a 
particular community have held a very 
large number of appointments in a particular 
service, the whole economic organisation of 
that community was v’edded to that factor. 
That point the Government of India could 
not possibly ignore, and they would not 
take measures Avhich would involve disloca- 
tion of the economic existence of an 
important community." 


From these words, we think, we may derive the 
assurance that not only is tlie removal from the 
seriyce of an Anglo-Indian to make an opening for an 
Indian prohibited, but that in filling future vacancies 
of newly created appointments, tlie principle of 
Indianisation must not be worked to the disadvantage 
of the Anglo-Indian. Our request, therefore, is that 
the policy enunciated in the foregoing statement 
may be made so clear to all administrations as to 
make its infringement impossible in future. 

27. It is far from our intention to contest the 
ju.stice of the ruling that all appointments must be 
made after due consideration of the merits of the 
candidates, irrespective of race, religion or colour • 
but Ave may be forgiven for pointing out that merit 
is a Avicle term, involving not only theoretical ability 
but general aptitude and personality. Railway 
service eminently demands a practical bent, and this 
valuable asset has been inherited by the Anelo- 
Indian from tlie British side of his parentage. To 
support this claim, ive have the words of the present 
Governor of Burma, Sir Charles Innes, who, on the 
eve of his departure for Burma, at the end of 1927 
said that as Raihvay JSIcmber he had had a great 
.r . Community, and held the view 

that It had an almost hereditary aptitude for railway 
Railway Department always 
attached much value to the service of the Com- 
mumty. because it felt it could always rely on its 
loyalty m a crisis, such, for instance, as a strike. We 
accordingly trust that Avhen comparative merits arc 
bemg assessed, these collateral assets of the Anclo- 
given adequate con- 

connection we feel it right to point 
out that the present policy of nationalizing the r.ail- 
hoVL’l* "materially affected the situation, 

bo long as tiie leading railways were under Company 
management, the position was analogous to that^of a 


* Curzon's statement out of a 

IndH “P®" Railways in 

I 'A®®? Eurasians, wliile accordinK to 


private employer, Avho appoints his stafE regardless of 
political considerations, in Avhat he believes to be 
the best interests of his business, and is not subject 
to outside pressure. It is significant that in the 
past these interests have been considered to have 
been best secured by the appointment of Anglo- 
Indians to certain responsible positions. If, owTng 
to nationalization of the railways, appointments arc 
in future to be influenced by political pressure, of 
which the debates in the Legislative Assembly 
give ample proof, it goes Avithout saying that a 
minority community like the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity requires adequate safeguards. 

29. State Jlmployment Generally. Apart altogether 
from the particular considerations applicable to the 
continued employment of members of the Community 
on the raihva^^s, it is submitted that there are funda- 
mental considerations which support their petition, 
that their employment in other departments of the 
State should not be diminished. It has already 
been shOAvn tliat they were brought into existence 
for the obATous purpose of serving the interests of 
the Clxartcred Company, and that among the mani- 
fold changes of policy adopted by the Company, 
the destiny of the Community Avas moulded to serve 
such purposes. It has been suggested tliat tlie 
Community now base their claim to State protection, 
not on their present merits, or on the .service which 
they render to-day, and Avhich they aspire to con- 
tinue, but merely on their past history, secldng 
assistance in the future as a Icind of compensation 
or reward for the merits of their ancestors. This is 
not the case.^ Their history is relevant as showing 
the constitutional and administrative purposes for 
which they may be said to be where they are ; and 
their past service in, and for, the Government of 
India is relied upon as evidence that they have, 
throughout the period of British rule in India, faith- 
fully discharged the duties which they were called 
to fulfil. ^ Further, they confidently submit 
that those services, continuously and consistently 
rendered through all the changing phases of British 
control, have not only justified the reliance placed 
upon them, but have created in their minds a justi- 
fiable expectation of similar treatment and employ- 
ment for the future. It is this very source of their 
material Avell-being, and their reliance upon the 
opportunities for service afiorded by it, AA'hich have, 
on the one hand, led tliem to look mainly to the 
departments of State when seeldng careers for 
their children, and, on the other hand, diverted 
them from other avenues of livelihood, and, in a 
great measure, rendered them less fit for Avhat may 
be called ^e struggle for existence in free com- 
petition AAdth the vast population amongst whom 
they live, in ordinary trading and other civic 
occupations. 

do. It cannot be denied that they have shown 
peculiar aptitude for official life, and that. Avliile they 
have derived from it special advantages, they have 
been encouraged to direct their energies in that 
channel. They have never taken part in any political 
movement, and if fresh steps in the direction of 
constitutional development, or of Avhat is called 
Indianisation,*' are to be taken at their expense, 
or AA'ithout the safeguards on which they have 
hitherto, with confidence, relied, they have, for the 
moment, little or nothing upon w-liich they can fall 
back. It is not that they are unAAulling to make the 
necessary effort to strike out new lines for them- 
scu'es, ^ and by broadening and strengthening the 
education of tiieir children, to find neAA' careers for 
their posterity. But they are not, as yet, adequately 
equipped for meeting the changes in their fortunes, 
^ch as seem to threaten them. In this regard, tliey 
do not ask that new benefits shall be conferred ; 
they only ask that Avhat they have, and alAA'ays liaA'C 
^d, should not be jeopardized by any changes in 
tlie institution, so long as members of the com- 
munity continue to perform their duties in State 
employment Avitli diligence and efficiency. 

ai. It must be recognised that conditions in 
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India differ from those in England. Tlie frequent 
transfer of oiTicials, for one thing, militates against the 
steady pursuance of any line of policy -which vests 
any large amount of discretion in individual officers. 
For these reasons we cannot feel confident that any 
general instructions in regard to recruitment for 
appointments will be uniformly applied in the various 
provinces or by successive officers in the same province 
\Ve accordingly urge the appointment of impartial 
Selection Boards, %vhich shall be free from political 
or communal bias, for recruitment for Central, 
Provincial and Subordinate appointments, as well 
as for ancillary Services. It should be the duty of 
such Boards to select candidates after d.ue considera- 
tion of all their qualifications — paying due regard 
not only to their educational and social fitness, but 
also to such matters as reliability, sense of 
responsibility, tact, discretion, aptitude, physicial 
fitness and practical experience or knowledge where 
necessary ; and it should be a definite direction to the 
Boards that they should do nothing to disturb 
unduly or suddenly the conditions of any community 
which has been accustomed to resort to any particular 
avenues of employment. 

32. Inasmuch as members of the community 
employed by Provincial Governments or in railway 
administration have sometimes felt the need of a 
right of appeal against decisions of the local Govern- 
ment, we desire that Government and other public 
servants belonging to the community shall be gxarited 
the right of appeal, not only to such Public Ser\dces 
Commission as may be created, but also a right of 
ultimate appeal to the ^^ice^oy and to the Secretar^^ 
of State. 

88- In Great Britain there arc no communal 
divisions, but in India the natural aptitude of certain 
communities to serve the State in certain capacities 
is fully recognised. The Indian Army is mainly 
dra^vn from the martial races of the North-Wes-t. 
\^^en the Anglo-Indians asked for grants of land in 
tlie newly irrigated areas of the Punjab, they were told 
by the Governor that they were communally iinsuitcd 
for work on the land. This Association is unable to 
admit the correctness of this view, since many 
.Anglo-Indians have been zamindars for many 
generations, but it nevertheless, desires to draw 
attention to the admission of the principle of com- 
munal aptitude for certain occupations, and a 
striking illustration is the case of the Anglo-Indians 
in the railways, posts and telegraphs, subordinate 
medical service, customs, etc. We cannot envisage 
any constitution which would deprive the military 
authorities of the right to recruit for the fighting 
forces the personnel which they consider the best, 
for the purpose required, and we ask that similar 
saifeguards should be provided in the constitution in 
regard to Anglo-Indian employment in the Civil 
Services. 

34. Education.. If tliere is one thing more than 
another which is specially menaced as an outcome of 
the Reforms it is the education of the Domiciled 
Community. The distinctive character of European 
education has been recognised in the Rules framed 
under the Government of India Act. Though these 
Rules provide that European education shall be a 
“ Reser\'cd subject under the control of a Member 
of Council, and not a “ Transferred " subject under 
a Minister responsible to the elected Legislature, 
the grants-in-aid for the maintenance of these 
schools arc voted for in the Provincial Council. 

85. A deputation from tlie Etiropcan Schools in 
India Improvement Association, composed of 
Englishmen, and headed by tlic Right Rev. Bishop 
Copleston. the former Metropolitan of India, waited 
on I.-ord Olivier, in May, 1923, and pleaded for a 
renewed assurance of tlie declared policy of the 
Indian Govcrmnient to assist private enterprise by 
special grants to schools cstabUshed in India for the 
children of British descent. It was pointed out that 
while private efiorts had increased, the Indian 
Legislature had in some cases refused grants to meet 
i-i 


urgent and reasonable claims, and that schools were 
threatened with extinction. 

3G, In 1922-23 the Bombay Government reduced 
the grants for European schools by nearly one 
lakh (Rsn(>,280), owing, it is stated, to “ financial 
stringency," while grants for other institvitions were 
increased, vide Bombay Ed. Report for 1022-28. 

In 1924-25, a reduction of RsOO.OOO was made by 
the Bengal Legislative Council in the Budget estimate 
for European schools, and had this sum not l->ecn 
certified by the Governor, European Ih-imaiy Schools 
in that Province would have found themselves in a 
very serious position, vide India Ed. Report for 
1924-25. 

Iri 1925-26 the Central Provinces revised tlic grants- 
in-aid for European schools, which were ionncrly 
assessed at one-halj of the approved expenditure 
and reduced them to onc-third, in order to bring them 
on to the same basis as Indian schools, vide C.P. Ed. 
Report for 1025-26. 

In. Burma, where European education is now a 
"Transferred" subject, the abolition of the post 
of European Inspector of Schools, and the large 
influx of non-Europeans has resulted in the lowering 
of the general tone and standard of the schools, 
vide Burma Ed. Report for 1922-27. 

The tvv'o State Scholarships which were granted, 
one for boys and one for girls, to enable stndent.s 
to proceed to England for special courses of .study, 
have, since the introduction of the Reforms, been 
withdrawn by the Central Government. Again, 
consequent on the substitution of the Indian Defence 
Force for the I^oluntcer Force, as a ^^’a^ measure, 
the grant for Cadets was withdrawn, but althougli 
tile Defence Force has now been replaced by the 
Auxiliary (Volunteer) Force, and most of the High 
Schools still maintain Cadet Corps, which may be 
considered the nursery of the Auxiliarj’ Force (India’s 
second line of defence), the Cadet grants have not 
been re-introduced. 

87. But what causes the greatest alarm to tlic 
community is the fact that the declared policy of 
Government, fixing the admission of Indians to 
European schools at 15 per cent, of admissions, is 
being violated, and an ever-increasing demand is 
being made on Managers of European schools to 
admit Indians in larger numbers, a demand which is 
being met in practically every Province. .At the 
Conference on the Education of the Domiciled 
Community in July, 1912, Sir Harcourt Butler, 
the Education Member, gave an assurance on behalf 
of Government tliat there was no intention to alter 
such limit : — 

" It is necessary to see that this percentage is 
not exceeded and that such schools arc not 
invaded by children of purely Indian 
descent who pass themselves as Anglo- 
Indians." 

In spite of this assurance the official reports on 
education show tliat tlic percentage of Indians 
admitted into European schools has incrca.scd in all 
Provinces. " If, as some urge, without sufficient 
consideration" (states tlic quinquennial report for 
1017-22) " there is no restriction placed upon the 
admission, of non-Europeans into European schools, 
there is a risk that in time the scliools may lose their 
European character." Later reports show that 
provinces are now considering, and indeed some have 
already introduced, new codes to replace the former 
All-India Code. 

38. The Domiciled Community' in India arc 
apprehensive that these measures will seriously 
aficct, if not ultimately destroy, the British tone and 
character of their schools. They appeal to the 
Commission and to Parliament to save tlicir schools 
from any action on the part of Indian poUrievaus 
which would be fatal to the purpose and spint of 
the European schools and winch would militate 
against such schools equipping the Anglo-Indian 
community* for the battle of life. In this appeal 
they have the full support of the whole E\iropean 
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population in India, and in his Minute on tlie con- 
clusions of the Royal Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services of India, Sir Reginald Craddock, a 
former Governor and a memher of the Commission, 
issued the fol1o-\ving warning : — 

Except in Burma, European and Anglo- 
Indian education is under tlie Reserved side 
of Government, but the disposition of the 
Legislature towards it may at some time 
compel the Central Government to talcc it 
over. Europeans contribute very largely 
in proportion to their numbers to income 
tax and customs, namely to Central Revenues, 
and there would be a certain fitness if 
European education became the special 
charge of the Government of India/* 

J19, The cost .to the public funds of European 
education is very small (some 47 laldis of rupees 
annually) compared -with the cost of Indian education 
(more than eleven crores annually) ; but this charge 
upon public funds becomes even smaller when the 
saving to the Exchequer, through the employment 
of Anglo-Indians in the Auxiliary Force, is taken 
into consideration. It is admitted by Government* 
that in determining the number of Britisli Troops 
to be maintained in India, the existence of the 
Auxiliary Force (some 36,000) is taken into con- 
sideration, That is, if the Auxiliary'^ Force did not 
exist, more British Troops would have to be enter- 
tained. The annual cost of the British soldier in 
India is Rs2.500 per head, of the Indian soldier 
Rs031, and of the Anglo-Indian of the Auxiliary’^ 
Force, Rsl87. Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that in replacing the European Auxiliary Force, 
the additional contingent would be made up partly 
of British and partly of Indian Troops, say, at the 
rate of one-third and two-thirds respectively, the 
extra cost to the Indian Exchequer would be for 
British Troops Rs2.77,50,000, and for Indian 
Troops, Rsl,06,50,000 ; or a total of Rs3, 84,12, 000. 
And tills saving in the employment of Brirish troops 
has been going on ever since 1800, when the European 
Volunteer Force was first organised. A consideration 
of Uiese facts makes it appear that a much more 
generous support of European education from public 
funds could be given without injustice to the Indian 
taxpayer. 

^loreover, many of tliese schools have been estab- 
lished and endowed by private British philanthropy, 
and their continued maintenance in a state of 
efSciency is essential to tlie existence of the 
Domiciled Community, for, in the w’ords of the late 
Lord Curzon : — 

" Without efficient schools the Domiciled Com- 
munity must degenerate rapidly in India." 

Great Britain cannot, tlierefore, divest herself of 
this sacred responsibility’'. The Council of the 
Anglo-Indian Association, London, earnestly request 
that in conformity with Section 84 (a) (2) of the 
Government of India Act, 1019, the Royal Statutory 
Commission will include in their enquiry into the 
growth of education an investigation of the effect 
which the Reform.s have had on European education 
in India. 

40. In view of tiic public pronouncement made in 
the House of Commons by’’ His ^Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the 21st December, 1925, that, for the 
purpose of education, -the status of the Domiciled 
Community approximates to that of European 
British subjects, it behoves the British Government 
to protect Uic interests of the European schools from 
the damage to their efficiency and character that 
might result from a further advance towards self- 
government being granted to India. Indeed, we 
submit that the British Government is under a 
moral obligation which has been repeatedly admitted 


Vide India Office letter No. M.17TC/25, dated the 18th 
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liy'’ successive Viceroys from Lord Canning doum.- 
wards. We are of opinion that this object can 
be achieved by making European education a 
Central Reserved subject, and thus placing it beyond 
tlie influence of popular legislatures and racial 
antagonism. Such a course has already been 
adopted in the case of the Royal Military School at 
Sanawar for the children of British soldiers. 

41. Apart from the objections already urged to 
European education continuing to be a Provincial 
subject, there is the further circumstance that the 
Anglo-Indian schools are so scattered throughout 
India that -they cannot be efficiently organised or 
systematised on a provincial basis, nor can adequate 
training colleges be instituted unless the whole 
scheme of European education is under one con- 
trolling authority. We accordingly urge that in 
addition to European education being made a 
Central Reserved subject, it be administered by a 
British Inspector General of European Schools in. 
India, in direct subordination to the Member for 
Education, Government of India, and that the 
Circles of the Inspectors under him should be defined 
with reference to the number and importance of the 
European Schools to be comprised in each Circle. 

4-2. We suggest that -the amount of the grants 
for European education should be fixed and allotted 
by the Cen’tral Government, and should be capable 
of alteration from time to time so as not to preclude 
the due development of education. We do not 
feel that it ivould be ivithin our province to suggest 
whether the cost should be met from Central or 
Provincial revenues ; but we merely remarlc that 
tlic Central rather than the Provincial revenues 
benefit from the community, whose contributions 
mainly take the form of income-tax, customs, and 
voluntary service which admits of a saving in military 
expenditure. 

4-3.- Indianisaiion, Arising out of the question 
of the maintenance of European schools in an efficient 
state, the following extract from the Educational 
Report for 1024-25 is instructive • 

There is no doubt that owing to the increasing 
competition of Indians for appointments 
which have in the past been filled by Anglo- 
Indians, the pupils of European schools are 
finding it increasingly difficult to obtain 
employment.** 

Before the advent of the Reforms, members of 
the Domiciled Community were to be found in 
almost every department of the service of the Govern- 
ment of India. As explained by Lord Lytton, in 
his Minute of 1878 : — 

The Anglo-Indian cannot support himself 
in India by working as a day-labourer, or 
by adopting the avocation of the native 
peasant.** 

Consequently, the Anglo-Indian was so educated 
as to fit him for the higher avocations of life. 

44. Tlie following statement, recently made by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, an eminent ex-Govemor of an 
Indian Xk’ovince, and an official who has spent the 
greater part of his life in India, bears eloquent 
testimony to the manner in which the Community 
has contributed to the civil development and well- 
being of India, and completely refutes the charge 
that the Community has received ''preferential 
treatment ** in the past : — 

" All of us who have served in India and Imow 
India, realise the great work accomplished 
by the Anglo-Indian Community ; we also 
know that in the future, given the oppor- 
tunity, they will play a great part. In the 
turmoils of political strife wc arc apt to 
forget the facts of history. Setting aside 
tlieir military achievements and loolring to 
the purely civil administration, you will find 
that most of the pioneer work in the Public 
Worlcs, Railways, ^Medical, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, and Inland ^^^atervvays was being 
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done, and done well, by your Commuiuty 
at a time when there was nobody else to do 
it.. In fact, if they had not been there to 
do it, it could not have been done at all. 
And shall it be said by your descendants 
that, having given your best at a critical 
time, you are no\^' to be thrown aside lii»'e 
a sucked orange ? I think it would be a 
most unworthy return for what j^on have 
done, and are still prepared to do, for India. 
In every great crisis j^our Community'- has 
shown its worth and its loyalty to the 
Crown, the Flag and the Empire, even 
tlaough it has sometimes received step- 
motherly treatment from the authorities. 
Speaking from my own experience, I can 
say I have had many of y’our men ser\'ing 
under me in responsible judicial and execu- 
tive posts, as magistrates, judges, collectors. 
I have seen them tried high, when men’s 
courage and capacity arc taxed to tlie 
utmost, and I have never kno^vn one of 
. them to fail.*’ 

45. Further testimony as to the services rendered 
by the Domiciled Community to the Indian Empire 
is to be found in the remarks of another distinguished 
administrator, Sir Reginald Craddock, who, in his 
Minute on the Indianisation of the Public Services 
(already referred to) said : — 

” The Provincial Forest Services have produced 
some excellent Forest Officers, many of 
them, it must be said, Anglo-Indians." 

And again, referring to the Indian Medical Depart- 
ment, Sir Reginald vTote : — 

" I have seen a great deal of the work done by 
the ofHcers of this department, and I can 
only express the hope that this valuable 
supply will not be neglected by Local 
Governments, This department aflords a 
very useful avenue of employment for the 
Domiciled Community, and has supplied in 
the past many capable district medical 
officers who, to my knowledge, have won 
tlie confidence of all classes of the community 
and all races." 

46. Notwithstanding these eulogies of faithful 
services rendered by the Domiciled Community in 
every sphere of administration, they have 
been the greatest sufferers by the introduction of 
the Reforms, a.s evidenced by the amount of destitution 
prevailing in the community in the years- following 
the war. As already explained in paragraph 14, 
thej’ were now looked upon as aliens and British, 
and in spite of the safeguards which the authors of the 
Reforms laid down, the Governors were powerless 
to intervene under the law as at present constituted. 
Most of the services in which the majority of the 
Domiciled Community are employed arc Imperial, 
.such as the Railways, Telegraphs, Post Office and 
Customs, and it is in regard to these services that 
there have been persistent demands by the Indian 
politicians for the replacement of Anglo-Indians by 
Indians. 

. 47. Uticviploymcnt. To add to their difficulties, 
retrenchments in the Railways and otlier public 
services were effected as post-war measures of 
economy. Tlic Inchcape Committee made dia^c 
reductions in the cadre of the Indian Medical 
Department in obedience to the Indian Le^slature's 
demand for economy in military expenditure. At 
such a critical stage, tlie Provincial Government 
could have helped by taking over such surplus 
officers, but the l^ovincial Councils were remorseless, 
and decreed that no further admission of Indian 
^Icdical Department Officers into Civil employment 
would be allowed, and here again tlic Central Govern- 
ment were powerless to intervene, since [Medical, 
under the Reforms, was made a " Transferred 
Provincial " subject. That the retrenchments in 
the Indian Medical Department were, lo a large 


extent, unnccessarj-, is borne out by tlic fact that a 
number of discharged officers have been rc-employed, 
which forces one to believe that whenever tlicre is a 
cry for retrenchment or Indianisation, the Anglo- 
Indian Community are always the first sufferers. 
Indeed, the history’ of India proves tliat their 
interests have not infrequently been sacrificed on 
the altar of political expedienej*. 

48. As turner evidence of the inadequacy of 
existing safeguards, it may be mentioned that in 
1925, in reply to a representation made by tJic 
London Association to tlic Secretary' of State for 
India, on behalf of the officers of the Burma Pro- 
vincial Forest Service, we were informed that as 
the officers of the service (mostly members of the 
Domiciled Community) were scrvnng under tlie 
control of the Local Gov’cmment, the Secretary’ of 
State was not prepared to entertain such repre- 
sentations except through the prescribed clianiiel, 
to which thej' had already had recourse, but had 
failed to obtain redress. Thus, when a Provincial 
Government fails to remove a grievance or undo 
an injustice, there appears to be no higlicr tribunal 
to which the unfortunate officers concerned can 
look for radress, as they were able to do in the 
pre-Reform days. 

40- AVe feel that the above recital of hardships 
and inequalities of treatment under the changed 
conditions now prevailing in India, will satisfy the 
Members of the Statutory’ Commission that reason- 
able and just grounds exist for the protection of 
minorities, such a.s the Anglo-Indian Community, 
whose economic position, as a result of the intro- 
duction of the Reforms, has been graphically des- 
cribed in the latest official Report " India in 
1925-20 '* in the following terms : — 

" For Anglo-Indians, the contraction of one of 
their great— possibly their greatest — sphere 
of employment in the Indian Railways, and 
the Government service generally, has been 
already noted in the discussion of European 
education in this country’. At the present 
moment there is much distress among them 
on account of unemploj’ment, and no 
feature of their circumstances causes more 
anxiety to the leaders of the Community 
than this. In most of the great cities of 
India, numbers of respectable Anglo- 
Indians are suffering distress which is 
rendered all the more acute when tliey 
consider the undeniably unpromising out- 
look of their children’s future. There is, 
of course, no a priori solution of such a 
problem, but the better education of the 
Anglo-Indian children, and the training of 
them for professions, will do sonictliing to 
solve the problem of unemployment, and 
to raise their status generally." 

50. The London Association commend tins state- 
ment, prepared for presentation to Parliament in 
accordance witli the requirements of the 20th section 
of the Government of India Act, to the serious 
consideration of the ^Icmbcrs of the Royal Statutory' 
Commission. They have only to add tliat in spite 
of its grievances and disabilities, the Coniinunity 
has remained loy’al in times of strikes and boycotts, 
while the crimes which usually accompany destitution 
and uncmploy’incnt are practically uMieard of. 

51, I^cprcscntatioii. 'Ihe Anglo-Indian Association 
of London view with apprehension the possibility of 
fiirtlier rapid Inditurisation, until such time a.s there 
is evidence of a distinct improvement in the present 
attitude of majoritv' coniTnuiiitics towards minority 
communities. They anticipate that if under the 
coming regime, a further weakening of British 
contToi and an augmentation of Indian administration 
is grunted, their Community in India will be a helpless 
minority, inadequately represented on the Councils, 
an(U liable to be crushed out of existence by the 
pTc.s.« 5 iirc of overwhelming numbem.' .Adequate com- 
munal representation, though not in itself a sufficient 
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safeguard, is essential in order that the community 
may make its voice heard effectively in the Councils. 
In view of the multiplicit 3 ^ of its divergent com- 
munities, and the disparit^^ of their respective 
numbers, no system of popular government other 
than communal is feasible in a vast country like 
India, with its inherent racial antagonisms, its vast 
social differences and its hostile religions. We 
submit that any attempt to introduce a form of 
democratic government other than by communal 
representation, would be most unsuitable for India, 
as was rightly foreseen by the authors of the Reform 
scheme, who came to the inevitable conclusion that 
“ no other mode is feasible," and that *' the present 
system must be maintained.” Like the Muham- 
madans and Indian Christians (who number over 
five millions), we of the Anglo-Indian community 
regard separate representation and communal 
electorates as necessary, and in order to render its 
voice effective, it is essential for the community to 
have additional members on tlie Imperial Legislative 
Assembly and also on the Council of State. 

52. It is true that, as the community have a 
representative on the Imperial Legislative Assembl}^ 
they are nominally in a position to voice their 
grievances, but his voice is one of a multitude, and, 
however devoted to his political work, no single 
individual can adequately represent the interests and 
needs of the community in the various provinces of 
India and Burma, nor can he guarantee never to be 
absent from the House when questions affecting the 
community are under discussion. It has been the 
experience of the past that such questions arise in 
the course of debate without warning and on subjects 
foreign to matters directly affecting the community. 
Nor can one representative possess the local know- 
ledge which is sometimes essential, or be in more than 
casual touch with the local feeling on a particular 
topic. We therefore consider that each major 
province and group of minor provinces, if not each 
province, should have representatives elected by the 
Domiciled Community. 

63. Similarly, as regards provinces, the problems 
of the various Services (Medical, Forests, Excise, etc.), 
differ, and it is necessary therefore that the com- 
miinity should have adequate representatives on tlic 
Pro\''incial Councils. 

5-I. We feel that these representatives should not 
be nominated but elected. In this connection 
reference is in\i.ted to the remarks in para. 18, 
about the registration of hona fide Anglo-Indians. 
The preparation of an electorate roll would, it is 
assumed, necessitate such registration, for which 
the Collectors of districts would be responsible. 
Registration of Anglo-Indians would prevent tbe 
present practice of certain members of other Indian 
communities posing as members of the Domiciled 
Community. 

.5.5. Appeals. But though adequate representation 
is Tieccssaiy’’, such representation docs not in itself 
afford sufficient safeguards lor a minority cominunity 
against a community which alone might be able to 
outvote all other communities in the Chamber. In 
the present state of communal rivalry in India no 
constitution could guarantee justice to the Anglo- 
Indian Community unless it provided adequate 
safeguards, independent of tlic vote of popularly- 
elected council. We therefore feel that the com- 
munity must press for the right of appeal to which 
resort can be had against possible injustice, and the 
Viceroy and Governors should be empowered to 
prevent the introduction of measures and to r'cto 
laws of a discriminatory- character calculated to 
militate against the interest of any minority 
community. 

50. Coticlusion, We have endeavoured to show 
that in the i^ast, when our Community had the oppor- 
^nity. it has proved an asset to the British 
Government. If then it be desired to improve and 
elevate the Community and utilise it as a source of 
strength to the Empire, the protective policy of the 
past should be maintained towards it. Other^vise 


there will be grave risk of its degenerating into one of 
the Depressed Classes of the Indian cominunity, and 
becoming a source of embarrassment to the British 
Government. 

57 . The Anglo-Indian Cominunity, in common with 
the European and other minority communities, 
has loyally endeavoured ito make the Reforms a 
success, but this Association solemnly affirms, with 
all the power they can command, their belief that 
any scheme of responsible government which deprives 
India of British control ivould be disastrous, not 
only to the community, but to the British Empire as 
well. In the words of one of India’s most dis- 
tinguished Viceroys : — 

" India is the pivot of our Empire. If this 
Empire lost any other part of its dominion, 
we could survive, but if we lost India the 
sun of our Empire would set." 


Lord Curzon at Southport in Z8D3 : — 

*' Great Britain would be judged and remembered 
by the manner in which she had exercised 
the power, for some peculiar and inscrutable 
reason entrusted to her by Providence, over 
the many races which had become subject to 
her sway. It is only when you get to see and 
realise what India is — that she is the strength 
and greatness of England — that you feel 
that every nerve a man may strain, every 
energy he may put forward, cannot be 
devoted to a nobler purpose than keeping the 
cords tliat hold India to ourselves." 


Appendicks. 

Appendix I. Extract from Despatch from the 
Court of Directors to the President of Madras dated 
the 8th April. 1087* 

" The marriage of our soldiers to the native 
women of Fort St. George, formerly re- 
commended by you, is a matter of such 
consequence to posterity, that we shall be 
content to encourage it with some expense, 
and have been thinldng for the future to 
appoint a pagoda to be paid to the mother of 
any child, that shall hereafter he bom of any 
such future marriage, upon the day tlie child 
is christened, if you think this small en- 
couragement will increase the number of 
such marriages." 

Extract from Despatch from the Court of Directors 
to the President of Madras, dated the 25th January, 
lG8Bt : — 

** Induce by all means you can invent, our soldiers 
to marry with the native women, because it 
will be impossible to get ordinary young 
women as we have before directed, to pay 
their own passages, although gentlewomen 
sufficient do offer themselves." 

Appendix JI. Extract from letter from Dr. 
Richard Wilson, Surgeon of Trichinopoly, to Governor 
Rumbold and the Council of Madras, dated 12th 
June, 177S ; — 

After describing the condition of the indigent 
Anglo-Indian population of Trichinopoly, Dr. Wilson 
suggested the following ** national scheme," by which, 

" This vagrant race may be formed into an • 
active, bold and useful body of people, 
strengthening the hands of Dominion, with 
a colony of subjects attached to the British 
Nation by consanguinity, religion, gratitude, 
and manners." 


* India Ofiice Records, Letter book No. S, pp. 290 and 493. 
I India Office Records, Range 240, vol. 4G, p. 703. P.C.l. 
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Briefly Dr. Wilson's proposals were : — 

" To gather into one establishment as many of 
these orphans as can be collected under the 
age of six years ; to feed, clotlie and main- 
tain them in every respect until the 10th 
year ; to educate them in the Prote.stant 
religion, and to teach them reading, writing, 
and a few rules of arithmetic during the 
first eight years. The last t\vo years to be 
employed in training them up to a military 
life and discipline, which completed, they 
are to be led into the field or garrison for 
service. Thus happily principled and 
properly educated, virtue fixed in their 
minds by precept, their constitutions im- 
proved by temperance, and their bodies 
robust by exercise, they will no longer 
remain an obscure, vagrant and miserable 
race ; they will assume a name ; they will 
become a people bound to us by ties of 
religion and gratitude, ever willing and 
able to fight the battles of their fathers, 
and defend the possessions of the British 
Nation throughout Hindustan.” 

Continuing, Dr. Wilson said : — 

” It has long been a severe and unanswerable 
reproach from the natives of this country 
that Britain, above all other Nations, 
have neglected and despised tlii.s their 
progeny, and perhaps we never appeared with 
more disadvantage in the eyes of the 
Foreigners than when considered in this 
light. In short it is to be hoped that three 
grand National Advantages may be drawn 
from the Establishment : the more efiectual 
and extensive propagation of the Protestant 
religion in India, the seed of a powerful 
colony sowm, and a very considerable and 
valuable addition to our Army obtained 
independent of our present resources.” 

It is stated that Government ordered that the 
papers .should lie on the table for consideration. No 
further mention, however, is made of them, and 
Wilson’s philanthropic scheme seems to have been 
permanently shelved*. 

II/. Extract from Political History of 
India, by Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B., on Indian 
affairs during 1784-1823 : — 

” The descendants of Europeans by native 
mothers, usually termed half-castes or 
Anglo-Indians, if they do not forrn part of 
the English Community in India, are closely 
allied to it. Independent of those relations 
of blood by which may of them are united 
to this community', their common language, 
education, habits and religion, form tics 
which must always connect them ; but 
on the otlier hand, differences of complexion, 
and situation of life, separates a great 
proportion of this race from the English 
Society ; and as they are still more distinct 
from the native part of the population, 
they must be considered as forming a class 
of themselves. This body of our subjects 
in India has of late years occupied much 
attention of Government, both at liome and 
abroad, and there appears an anxiety to 
adopt ev’ery measure which can raise it 
from its equivocal condition, and' render it 
useful and respectable . . . The date at which 
Ihis part of our population can arrive at 
any numerical strength as a separate body 
is verj' remote j but they are almost all well 
educated, and have from this a consequence 
beyond what they derive from their numbers 
... A just and generous Government will 


* of Old Madras. (lO-lD-lSOO), vol. HI- 


not, howex'cr. have recourse to that narrow 
principle which .apportions benefits by the 
power any class of its .subjects }la^'c of enforc- 
ing them, nor will it witlihold any rc.asonablc 
boons, because it is offended by the temper 
in which tlie}^ arc .solicited. Acting on 
different grounds, it will give to tliis, as to 
every other class of its subject.s, that con- 
sideration which i.s due to their condition and. 
which fulfils their reasonable hopes without 
a sacrifice of any e.ssential interest of the 
Umpire. Though placed under circum- 
stancc.s of depre.ssion and discouragcmeul. 
this body of men has lost few opportunities 
of becoming useful and respected in tlie 
different walks of life to which their pursuits 
have been directed. \^’‘e should continue, 
therefore, to cultivate their moral and 
religious principles, and while wc institute 
and encourage seminaries for their instruc- 
tion. upon an extended scale, we should 
provide the means of their future employ- 
ment in the condition of life best suited to 
their respective situations and qualifications. 
If tlie justice of tins proposition is admitted, 
the means of carrv'ing it into execution will 
not be difficult, as thej” require no change 
in tho.se saUitaiy restraints in which the 
principles of both the civil and militarv’ 
services in India arc now groimdecl. The 
e.xccution of it will not impair our present, 
but lay the foundation of our future strength, 
by care which wc bestow on an iticrcasing 
class of our population, to render them useful 
and attached subjects. The real consequence 
of the Anglo-Indians, in the eyes of the 
natives and in their own, arise.s chiefly 
from their connection with Europeans. They 
cling to an origin which seems to e.xalt them, 
and ore only driven by the rebuffs of slight 
or contempt to take measures by themselves 
as a detached body, with separate and 
opposite interests. The very_ pride they 
have in placing themselves in the rank 
of Europeans, while it makes them feel with 
peculiar sensibility every instance of scorn- 
ful repulse which, from their anomalous 
situation, they must often be doomed to 
experience, afiords the means of juaking 
them useful allies. In being so, they arc m 
their natural situation : they arc adopting 
the policy most beneficial to themselves, 
and, on the other hand, in treating them 
with kindness and consideration, vc arc 
only acting the part of wise and benevolent 
rulers ; and the policy of onr extending 
evciy consideration we can to this class 
is greatly increased by tlieir recognised 
rights of holding lands, and of sitting upon 
juries, which latter has been given tliem 
recently. These privileges m\ist gradually 
augment the influence of this class, .and by 
giving them importance with the English 
Community, and themscK'es. will tend to 
improve their condition, and confirm their 
attachment to the Stale to which they 
owe allegiance.” 


■\ lurthcr extract from tlie ivntcr s speech, delivered 
t a Court of Proprietors of t!ie Hast India Sloelr, 
n ntli Tulv i824-, shows that the community were 
Iso unable to rapre ' " ' ' — ‘ 

it John Malcoto, ddhculties a 


‘ But its effect on the European part of the 
community- i.s a verx- small part of this 
question. Amongst the mcreirsmp part of 
papulation called the half-ca.stcs, the 
sons of European fathers and native mothers, 
it would do infinite iiarm. Thi.s cla-ss 
must bo viewed and treated a-s an infant 
society, and all tltc liopcs we entertain of 
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their advancement through the adoption 
of gradual measures for their instruction 
u’ill be disappointed, if we adopt tlie free 
Press as the means of effecting that 
object. I have for many years given 
alJ the consideration I could to the un- 
favourable and depressed condition of this 
class. I entertain opinions (which tliis is 
not the moment to state) regarding the 
policy of their introduction to particular 
branches of the service, but 1 entertain no 
doubt as to that of e\’ery effort being made 
for their improvement ... of every avenue 
that can be opened being opened, for the 
encouragement of that industry and talent 
which many of them possess in a' very 
eminent degree. . There are men in this 
class of society, whom I hold as dear as any 
friend I possess . . . among those, many in 
this Court share tlie regard I have for 
Colonel Skinner, who has so long commanded 
a large body of Native Horse, with honour 
to himself and advantage to Government. 
But with every desire to see this part of 
the population encouraged and advanced. 
I deem it essential for their good that their 
progress should be gradual in order that 
they may be fitted for the place they are 
destined to occupy in our Empire in the 
East,” (App, VI., vol. II, 

Appendix IV, Extract from Lord Canning’s 
Minute of 1865 : — 

” If measures for educating these children are 
not promptly and vigorously encouraged 
and aided by the Government, wc shall soon 
find ourselves embarrassed in all large to\vns 
and stations with a floating population of 
Indianised English, loosely brought up, and 
exliibiting most of tlic worst qualities of 
both races ; whilst the Eurasian population, 
already so numerous that the means of 
education offered to it are quite inadequate, 
will increase more rapidly than ever. 
I can hardly imagine a more profitless, 
unmanageable community than one so 
composed. It might be long before it would 
grow to what would be called a class 
dangerous to the State ; but very few years 
will make it, if neglected, a glaring reproach 
to the Government, and to the faith which 
it will, however ignorant and vicious, 
nominally profess. On the other hand, if 
cared for betimes, it will become a source 
of strength to British rule and usefulness 
to India. 

” Tlie Eurasian class have an e.special claim upon 
us. The presence of a British Government 
has called them into being ; they serve the 
Government in many respects more 
efficiently than the natives can as yet serve 
it, and more cheaply and conveniently 
than Europeans can do so ; and they are a 
class which, while it draws little or no 
support from its connection witli England, 
is without tliat deep root in, and hold of, the 
soil of India, from which our native public 
ser\*ants through their families and relatives, 
derive advantage.” 


Suri’LnMENTAKY J>IeMORANDUM SUBTitITTED BY THE 
Axor.o - Indian Association, London, to the 
Indian Statutory Commission. 

Tlie London .Association of the Anglo-Indian 
Community ask leave to submit a Supplementary 
Mcfnorandiim. dealing with two imjjortant points 
which appear to have emerged during the discussion 
relating to their future which took place before the 
Commission when sitting in India. 


I, Economic versus Constitutional Questions. 

2, It has been suggested that the considerations 
which the Community has submitted to the Com- 
mission raise economic, rather than constitutional 
questions. This is, undoubtedly, the case. But it 
is respectfully submitted that, in the solution of the 
problem of the future government of India, which 
the present Commission is now engaged in examining, 
with a view' to making recommendations, the two 
questions cannot be divorced. In order to illustrate 
this, the London Association desires to make the 
following submissions : — 

(<r) The declaration of the British Government in 
August, 1917. contemplating the extended 
employment in State service of the people of 
India, and the present demand for the 
extension of such opportunities of service, 
in themselves raise economic questions. 

(I>) It has not been, and could not be denied that 
whereas, on the one hand, -what has been 
called the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
anticipated possible injury to the Anglo- 
Indian Community, experience has shown, 
on the other hand, that the constitutional 
changes then made have injuriously affected 
the economic interests of the Community by 
diminishing their share in State service, 
without providing them with any alternative. 
As a consequence, the economic condition 
of the Community has been directly injured, 
and they ask no more than that this injury 
shall be arrested by special safeguards, 
operating at least during the present genera- 
tion. 

(e) Even in the case of an un\vritten constitution 
like that of England, instances may be 
recalled of constitutional questions which 
were in essence, purely economic. Such, for 
example, w’’ere some of the measures adopted 
by Henry VIII in his quarrel with the Pope 
during the Reformation, and such, also, 
were questions which arose between Crowm 
and Parliament during the Stuart dynasty. 
(d) It is submitted that this interdependence is 
even more marked in the case of written 
constitutions. Tliree instances of purely 
economic provisions are to be found in the 
most successful of all wTitten constitutions, 
that of the United States of America : — 

(i) The prohibition of an unequal capitation 

tax, 

(ii) The prohibition of the imposition of 

duties upon inter-State exportation, 
w'ere both provided in. the original 
Constitution of the United States, 
while 

(iii) The recent Prohibition of Liquor Law 
is provided by Amendment XVIII of 
the Constitution. 

3. No difficulty ought to be experienced in drafting 
a provision affording protection to tlie Communit^^, 
once the principle is accepted. The Act might contain 
a clause to this effect : — 

During the period mentioned in the Schedule to 
this Act, in the departments and grades of Govern- 
ment service mentioned in tlie said Schedule the 
proportion borne by the number of Anglo-Indians 
actually employed to the total number employed 
in each such department or grade, shall not fall 
below the proportion which the number actually 
employed bore to the total on the 1st of January, 
1929. The Secretary of State shall have power 
to revoke any appointment made in breach of this 
section to which his attention shall be drawn, and 
to give directions that a fresh appointment shall 
be made from among the applicants belonging to 
the said Community, and for tlie necessary conse- 
quential adjustments in the personnel of the 
department to be made. The Secretary of State 
shall have power, at any time, to amend ti:c 
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category of departments and grades contained in 
the Schedule. 

4. Such a Schedule would contain a list of service 
and grades, such as Railway, Posts. Telegraph, etc., 
etc. The suggestion that it would be difficult, in 
practice, to work such a provision is met by the 
observation that it has never been tried, and by the 
provision that, in the event of it breaking down in 
any particular case, the Secretary'’ of State could 
remove the particular department from the list. 
This power of amendment also meets the strange 
objection, which has been raised, that before the 
expiration of the stipulated period railways in India 
might be superseded by another form of locomotion. 

5. Such a clause could be accompanied by the 
creation of an independent Board for the selection of 
candidates, as the Community has already submitted, 
the object being to secure non-political and duly 
proportioned appointments. Such a provision would 
not differ in principle from some of the recom- 
mendations made by the Lee Commission. 


11. Education. 

G. The Anglo-Indian Community in India, as well 
as their members in England, are fully conscious of the 
necessity of giving special attention to the education 
of their children with a view to meeting the diminu- 
tion in State employment, and other forms of official 
employment, upon which they have largely depended 
in the past. They recognise tliafc the standard both 
of the teacher and of the teaching needs to be kept 
at a high-level, and in places requires raising. But 
they submit that the standardisation of qualifications 
for certain classes of appointment, such as the 
insistence Tipon the qualification of a University 
education, may operate unequally, and become a 
source of hardship to the Community, and m practice 
exclude Anglo-Indians who are well-qualified. For 
while, on the one hand, tl\e residence and social life 
involved in a University career are often beyond the 
means of Anglo-Indian youths, while they are cheaper 
and easier for Indians, on the other hand the facility 
with which degrees are granted and the imperfect 
knowledge of English often possessed by Indian 
graduates, detract from the practical value of the 
degree, which cannot seriously be regarded, though 
it is in fact required, or is going to be required, y 
either essential or usehil for an engine-driver, a guard, 
a ticket-collector, or a telegraph signaller. 

7. It will not be denied by anyone conversant with 
the conditions in India that in order to enable 
mcnibcTs of the Community to avail themselves of 
the opportunities of raising their general .standard of 
education, statutory safeguards w'ill be necessar>' 
to protect them against the attacks which it may 
be confidently anticipated will be made in the future, 
as they have been, made in tlie past, by political 
parties, upon the provision made by the Government 
for the assistance of European Education. Jlic 
members of tlie Community will obviously be pow'er- 
less. with their small and practically impotent 
numerical representation, to protect themselves, in 
the case of such attacks, by the constitutional 
methods ordinarily adequate in a free constitiuion. 
This condition of affairs is not the fault of the Com- 
munity, but, on the contrary, consritutes their 
strongest claim for special protection. The problem 
of affording due protection to minontics in tJic 
re-arrangemcnt of Europe under the ersai 
Treaty, is at once the most acute and prc-ssing. ana 
the most troublc.somc of those which confront the 
League of Nations. It has been generally rcco^is^ 
that toleration is the best policy. It ^ 

strange that while, on the one hand, in answer to the 
claim of the community to be afforded ^ ‘ 

tcction in the matter of State employment ’ ^ . 

told that they must seek to protect themselves 
gradual extinction by improving the education of 
their diildrcn, and by entering into free compc 
with other communities, the financial 
on the other hand, be withheld from tlicni which 


alone can make a resort to this alternative even a 
bare possibility. 

S, It is submitted by the London Association tliat 
the Communiri’ have in the past faced and en- 
deavoured to solve the problems invoU'cd in the 
adequate education of their children. The claim of 
the Community that its members have never shirked 
the financial burden is a just one. They owe much to 
the munificence of their wealthier members and of 
their friends, in the past. They have borne their 
owm share of the burden in the pa^Tiient of fees to tlic 
full extent of the'ir capacity*. '•‘It is well-known how 
limited thi.s is, in view' of the struggle, espccialh' under 
post-war ccndition.s. to maintain their accustomed 
standard of Ih'ing on European line.s, with their 
restricted pecuniary resources. They now feel that 
the deliberate and thorough re-organi.sation of 
“ European ” education, with the object of enabling 
the members of tlie Community to hold their own 
in the changing conditions of India is essential, but 
that it is beyond the means of the Community, 
even with tlie assistance hitherto given by Govern- 
ment, to effect this. The Conference on European 
Education, held at Simla, in 1912. was practically 
barren of results because of the Great War and the 
introduction of tlie Constitutional Reforms, wliicli 
prevented the findings and recommendations of the 
Conference being given effect to.f 

0. 'file letter from the Government of India, 


dated 11th September, 1D2S, in reply to the 1923 
and 1925 Deputations from the Community to the 
Secretary' of State, recognises " the vital importance 
... of improved standards of education," and states 
that " the Government of India propose to give their 
most careful attention to the important problems of 
education, which, if they can be solved, arc likely to 
provide the true remedy for the dangers that at 
present threaten the Community’.’ 

10. The London Association appreciates tliat the 
reply to the Sccrctao’ State %Yas not intended to 
be final, and that advantage may properly be taken 
of the interval between such rq>ly and the Report 
of the Statutory Commission, to make such additional 
submissions as may have become appropriate during 
the intcrv’al. , , » 

11 It may be observed that the above-mentioned 
Reply, so far as it dealt witli the request that 
European Education should be classified as a * Central 
Subject," appears to be based upon the misappre- 
hension that the request was made merely to secure 
the objects of (b) preserving the integrity of European 
schools ; (c) maintaining Government grants ; and 
, l:.uropean 

Vi, 

not the "case, and the rejection of the rixiuest, so 
far as the said Reply is concerned, is based upoii 
an entire misconception, and the wliole substraturn of 
the reasoning upon whicli the negative ansner is 
based disappears. The request is based upon other 
considerations, as the succeeding paragraphs 

**^12.’ The Central administration of Europeaii educ- 
tion is advocated because it is believed tliat the 
organisation of tlie education of the Community as 
a whole is noecssarj- in the interests of the Conimumty 

ks a whole. The standard of ‘[m Wuc 

on the one hand, and an appreciation of the true 
measure of financiaV requirements on 
more likely to be consistent throughout the vholc of 
Srmsh India and fo bo inspired by broad views 
when under Central control than they would be under 

’^iru'laTsiSgesterl to a witness who gave evidence 
before the HaSIg Commission 

would place the Community, m its efforts to obtm“ 
mrXr grants, at the mercy of a single individual. 

1 ° „„ .,.l,=innce in the suggested objection. 


• rwr r-ams. (P- !»») “Z Edumbon 

in Jud’ta 

^ Tirfc para. 3S0 itid. 
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It might with equal force be urged against the decision 
of the Secretary' of State, or of the Viceroy. It would 
have the same theoretical force w'hen applied to the 
Educational Minister in each Prordncc. If it has 
any force at all, the Community would prefer this 
risk at the headquarters of the Government of India, 
in the case of a single Minister, acting along a settled 
line of policy, and consistently with himself, to the 
risk of being subjected to a number of different 
decisions by different individuals, in different Pro- 
vinces, differing probably both in principles and 
practice. 

l-t. If the subject w'crc centrally administered, the 
Community would not be exposed to the risk of 
attacks by different political enemies, in different 
Assemblies, attacks framed on different lines, but 
contemporaneously delivered, and each requiring 
separate defences, and separate handling by an 
alread 5 '- overworked representative, acting single- 
handed against an organised nimble and calculated 
attack. It would only have one concentrated source 
of attack to fear. In the case of such a small ill- 
organised body, unequipped for political struggles, 
this would be a valuable safeguard, and really a 
measure of bare justice. 

15. The fact that a number of officers employed in 
State ser\'ice, particularlj’ on the railways, arc 
frequently transferred from one province to another, 
is a strong argument in favour of homogeneity of 
administration. This applies particularly to In- 
spectors, Codes, and Syllabus. 

10. The question of maintaining a standard of 
definitely religious teaching, which may not im- 
probably become more prominent and more acute 
in years to come, is one which can be left with more 
confidence to a State Department of the Central 
Government, than to the discretion of a Provincial 
Assembly or Minister. 


17. Finally, it is submitted that notwithstanding 
Lord Canning’s impressive recognition of the need 
for placing European education upon a proper 
footing, and the subsequent introduction of Govern- 
ment grants in aid of European schools, the question 
of European education has never been thoroughly 
dealt with. The failure of the existing educational 
system to fit the Community to hold its own in India 
is sufficient evidence of this. 

The full responsibility for school education has 
now been assumed by the Governments of most 
civilised countries, with the object of securing for 
each member of the community the education that 
will enable him to play the best part he can as a 
citizen. No doubt, this is not yet fuUy the case 
in India, but it is urged that the Government of 
India should definitely accept this responsibility in 
respect of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community, partly because of the history of that 
Community, which makes it equitable that the 
Government of India should do something to consem'e 
it, partly because, from the point of view of education, 
it’ is a homogeneous community and the problem, 
therefore, a comparatively simple one, and partly 
because it is a small communify, and the financial 
questions involved of proportionate significance. In 
tiiis connection it may not be improper to remind 
the Commission that the proportion of the total cost 
of European education now borne by the Government 
of India is considerably less than the proportion 
contributed from public funds towards the cost of 
secondary education in England, and that the saving 
to the Government in military expenditure, o%vingto 
the fact that members of the Community from a 
preponderating proportion of the Auxiliary Force in 
India, is admitted. 


Memorandum submitted by the All-India Kurmi-Kshatriya Association. 


Introduction, 

The present Reforms were inaugurated under the 
Government of India Act, 1919, which followed the 
declaration of rights contained in the King’s procla- 
mation of August 20, 1917. Gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a ^'iew to progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India as 
an integral part of British Empire and the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of administra- 
tion constitute the object of the said Act. The 
Statutory Commission has, according to its terms of 
reference, to inquire into the working of the system 
of Government, the growth of education, and the 
development of representative institutions in British 
India and matters connected therewith. It is 
required to report as to whether and to what extent 
it is desirable to establish tlie principle of responsible 
government, or to extend, modify or restrict the 
degree of responsible government now existing 
including the question whether the establishment 
of Second Chambers of I.x)cal Legislatures is or is 
not desirable. The experience of the last three 
elections and the working of the Reformed Constitu- 
tion for nearly a decade has proved beyond doubt 
that the benefits of the Reformed Constitution and 
the franchise thereunder were not fullj’ enjoyed by 
those communities which were backward in education 
and which in the social fabric of the country did not 
occup 3 ’ a po.'iition to command a brotherly response 
from other and more advanced communities. They 
have not been able to take part, much ]es.s to enjoy 
their full share, in the increasing association of 
Indians m every branch of administration on account 


of the drawbacks noted above. It is the sad ex- 
perience of these communities which makes tliein saj', 
in the words of Sir Ali Imam, “.that as long as wc 
have not learnt to overcome sectarian aggressiveness, 
to rise above prejudices based on diversity of races, 
religions, languages and to alter tlie alarming condi- 
tions of violent intellectual disparity among the 
peoples of India, so long British occupation is the 
principal , element in the progress of tJie country." 
Full responsible government cannot be realised unless 
and until all the different elements of society are 
equipped with a sense of responsibility to each other 
and are in a position to expect that responsibility 
from others. The alarming conditions of violent 
intellectual disparity, added to still more alarming 
conditions of social inequality, require special 
precautions to be taken in order to safeguard the 
jeopardised interests of the weaker by those on whom 
rests the ultimate responsibility for the general 
welfare of the country. The demands which have 
been formulated in this Memorandum have been 
formulated in the spirit, not of aggressive sectarianism 
to gain an upper hand on any other sister com- 
munity', but in the spirit of self-protection against 
the undue predominance of certain more advanced 
communities. The desire of the Community in 
submitting this Memorandum is to secure for itself 
that protection by which it may be able to develop 
itself socially as well as educationally, to stand 
abreast with the other sister communities in the 
self-governing India and to enjoy its full share of the 
rights of citizenship in the future self-governing 
institutions peacefully in a spirit of brotherhood 
with such communities. In the present state of 
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intellectual and social disparity a peaceful develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, and the community has 
a right as British subjects to expect from the British 
Government that its demand of justice to its claim 
of self-protection will not go unheeded when a re- 
formed constitution is formulated. This Communit 5 '- 
has ever remained loyal to the British Government. 
The verdict of historj*' is in its favour, for during the 
Mutiny it was the I%Iadras troops, consisting largely 
of Kurmi-Kshatriyas, who stood fast to their colours 
and assisted the Government in maintaining peace. 
Thus it can claim fullest hearing on the important 
problems which His Majesty has called on the Royal 
Commission to study. 


Section I. Preamble. 


The All-India Kurmi-Kshatriya Association, in 
placing before the Statutory Ro 3 ^al Commission 
appointed under the Government oi India Act, 
its views on the problems which are within the scope 
of the present enquiry, feels it essential at the outset 
to explain the position, in general, of the Kurmi- 
Kshatriya Community inhabiting this vast continent 
of India, which it has the honour to represent and on 
whose behalf this Memorandum is submitted and, in 
particular, its own position. 

This community is scattered all over the country 
and forms nearly one-scvcntcenth of the total Hindu 
population. They arc designated as Kurmi-Kshatriyas 
in Northern India, and by other names in different 
parts of the country, such as patels, patidars, reddics, 
etc., and claim to belong to the Kshatriya races of 
the ancient Aryan stock. Kurmi-Kshatriyas can justly 
claim to be the prop of Indian Democracy'’ and their 
importance in the political development of the 
country cannot be exaggerated. Almost every one 
of the Community was once a soldier, who, fighting 
in defence of his Motlierland under adverse circum- 
stances, settled down as a law-abiding and peaceful 
agriculturist, though he kept up the fire of hLs race 
for generations thereafter. In the dark middle ages, 
when India was tom ruthlessly in the North by foreign 
invasions and the fair fields were mercilessly devas- 
tated by rival marauders, this Community .sank into 
political oblivion, although it seems to have retained 
its Kshatrtya character by becoming leaders of small 
village communities in different parts of the country. 
When the political condition of the country became 
a little more settled during the early period of 
Moghal Rule, its position seems to have improved 
and irith the rise of the Maratha power it again took 
part in the political activities of the country. With 
the advent of the British Rule, the fighting spirit 
of the Community found but little scope, with the 
result that the members of this Comniunity were 
reduced to the position of mere village patels. Kver 
since, they have been treated more or less indifferentlj'’ 
and the competition of other communities has kept 
them confined to the soil for a pretty long time. 

The Kurmi-Kshatriya Community includes within 
its fold the followng sub-communities and the 
strength of tlie population of each is noted against 
it : — 


1. Kurmi-Kshatrij’^a 

2. ICapus 
U. Tclangas 

4. Saithwar 

5. Patels 

6. Rajbansi 

7. Rawat 

8. Sindhi 

9. Vokkaligar 


87,85,098 

83.70,328 

10,00,811 

1.23,424 

40,689 

18,18,670 

71,604 

8,58,054 

13.02.552 


Throughout the country this Communi^' has 
various institutions in different parts working for 
its amelioration. Of these, the Gujrat Patidars 
Association and the Mysore Vokkaligar Sangh 
deseiv'c a special mention, but the All-India Kurmi- 
Kshatrij’a Association is the only organisation which 
can claim to be the Central body representing all 
units. The need of a Central Association to utilise 


all the forces towards a unification and nationali.sa- 
tion of such a vast community’ was felt as early as 
1909, and this A.T.K.K. Association \vas founded. 

Community’ stood at that time in urgent need of 
an organisation, as the different Associations of 
sub-communities mentioned above were naturally 
unable to cover the whole field. The chief aim of this 
Association is to uplift the Community socially, 
economically, educationally and politicallv. The 
managing body of this Association is elected annually 
by its members in tlic various provinces and contains 
representative men of every sub-community, among 
whom arc manj- distinguished ruling Princes and the 
aclmowlcdged political leaders of tlie country^. 

On account of the appalling ignorance of the 
masses, the Community’^ has not been able to reap 
the full benefits of the political rights whicli have 
been granted to the countiy^ recently, partlj' for want 
of encouragement from the Goverriment and mostly 
for the predominance of the oligarch^' of the so-called 
advanced classes of the country. The Association 
has, from time to time, passed resolutions requesting 
the Government to recognise and protect its claims, 
but. unfortunately”, they have not receiv'cd due at- 
tention of the Government. The following arc some 
of the resolutions passed by the Association : — 

1 . " That this Association of the Kurrni-Kshatriyas 
of All-India is strongly of opinion that the time has 
already come when the Go\”cmmcnt will be pleased 
to introduce at once a free and compulsoiy system 
of primarj” education in India.*' 

2. " Tliat this Conference humbly requests the 
Government to increase the number of agricultural 
schools and colleges in the country and to locate 
them in thickly populated districts attracting the 
students of the K.K. Community by liberal grant of 
scholarships." 

3. " This Conference is of opinion that the exclusion 
of certain sections of the Kurmi-Kshatriya Com- 
munity from military service casts an unmerited 
slur on the whole Community. It therefore pram's 
to the Government to remove that slur by providing 
means for enlistment of all the sections of the Com- 
munity in the British Army as regular combatants.” 

4. ‘^Rcsoh'ed tliat in spite of the pronouncement 
of the Government that * Kurmis constitute a 
respectable community which the Govcmnieut would 
be reluctant to exclude from Government scr\*icc,' 
they arc still somehow excluded Government 
officials responsible for the appointment. Tliercforc, 
the Conference requests the Government to issue 
orders to Government officials not to overlook the 
claims of the Community and to make the necessarj” 
amendments in the rules.” 

5. Resolved that this Conference urges upon the 
Government to continue the rccruitnient of the 
members of the Community in the milltaiq' service 
and form entirely separate units of the community 
like those of Brahmins, Jats and Ahirs in order to 
maintain the traditional military’ spirit of the Com- 
munity’.” 

C. "This Conference c.Kprcsses its deep sense of 
regret and indignation at the alarming interpretation 
placed upon section 51D sub-section 4 of the Oudh 
Rent Act, coupled with section 87 of the Land 
Revenue Act, in excluding this caste as a whole 
from the benefits conferred by the section and respect- 
fully. but most emphatically, urges upon the United 
Ih-ovinces Government to issue necessary instruction.s 
to special officers in charge of record operation to 
recognise the claims of the Community, both .us 
Kshatriya and advanced agriculturists in the matter 
of concessional and favourable rents.” 

7. ” In the light of the experience of the present 
system and the results of the past eight years, this 
Conference is certain that unless special representation 

given to the agriculturists in Councils, their right.*: 
cannot be protected. This Conference, therefore, 
urges upon the Government the necessity of giving 
separate representation to the agriculturists in pro- 
portion to their number as has been given to the 
zamindars, and considering such as agriculturists 
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as pay Rs50/- to the Government as revenue and 
cultivate three-quarters of their land." 

8, " This Association requests the Government of 
India to give adequate representation in Public 
Services to this Community, that is, to inform the 
IManaging Committee of the Association of vacancies 
whenever they occur and to autliorise it to certify 
and send candidates." 

Section IT. 

Self-Governing Institutions and Legislatures^ 

The electorate, being the foundation upon which 
responsible Government rests, calls, therefore, for 
primary consideration. The Association considers 
the Local Self-Governing Bodies as the initial training 
ground for the electorate and recommends that 
where village Panchayats are not in existence, they 
should be formed on the widest possible franchise 
with limited powers of taxation to cover the cost of 
village administration and that the electorate for 
District Boards and Alunicipal Bodies should be 
made as wide as possible with provision of power to 
the Local Self-Government Department to take over 
and administer these bodies in the event of mal- 
administration. 

Education has spread less among the Kurmi- 
Kshatriya Community tlian amongst others. Thus 
the political sense of an average member of the other 
communities is necessarily above that of a Kurmi- 
Kshatriya. Further the elector of oth«: com- 
munities possesses an innate collective sense and 
whatever may be his individual opinion, he follows 
the lead of the majority of the intelligentsia of his 
community who are responsible for forming the 
majority opinion. In the general elections w'bich 
have taken place after the inauguration of the 
Reforms, personal influence of candidates has 
swayed the choice of electors. Having realised 
vaguely that the franchise has conferred some sort 
of power on him, the elector instead of using the 
power for the proper selection, according to the 
merits of a candidate seeking election, finds in it a 
ready instrument to turn to his profit. It is in this 
way that the rural area has lost rather than gained 
from this system. The Association suggests a 
careful examination of the interests represented by 
the present sitting members in the Provincial Legisla- 
tures and recommends reservation of seats for 
agricultural, landed and business interests, and labour 
and depressed classes strictly in proportion to their 
strength of population. The experience of .the last 
three elections has made it clear beyond all doubt 
that the present system has given a predominating 
chance to the landed and commercial magnates and 
had put the interest of the agriculturists and labour 
classes at their mercy. But for the support 
which was given to these interests by the 
official block, many of the measures dangerous 
to such interests would have become law. Over 
and above the scats reserved for them they 
have, by their force of money and powerful 
influence, which they still exert over poor and illiterate 
tenants and labourers, secured an ovcrw’helming 
majority of seats in the general electorate. It may 
be argued that this is due to the wealmc.ss of the 
people but tiie weakness of the people is a hard 
fact which cannot be removed so soon. Illiteracy 
and poverty which conduce to this weakness it will 
take considerable time for any reforms to remove 
from the people. Hence it is absolutely necessary 
that these interests should be guarded by a reserva- 
tion of seats to them and specially so in the provinces 
where landed and commercial interest are so protected. 

The hard facts and figures prove it conclusively 
tliat the reservation of scats for back\%'ard classes is 
vcr>* essential for their uplift all round so long as 
they arc not brought up to the level of the so-called 
advanced classes. This Association, therefore, re- 
commends that a statutory' provision should be made 
for the reservation of scats for tlicsc classes as pointed 
Out above. 


Section III. 

Public Services and Discriminatory Legislation. 

The Kurmi-Kshatriya Community numbers about 
one crore and a half as sho-wn above. It is education- 
ally one of the most baclc\vard communities. The 
chief causes of this backwardness are (1) that it has 
practically received no encouragement from the 
Government, (2) that residing as it does in the rural 
areas generally, it has less facilities for education 
than other communities, and (3) that the educated 
of this community on account of their social difficulties 
have less chances for success in life than those of the 
other communities. 

That the community has liking for education can 
not be denied, inasmuch as since the very time the' 
University Education was inaugurated in India, 
men of this community took advantage of it and in 
certain parts of the country the community has 
produced men who can compete with the best in- 
tellects of the country. Yet their number in the 
public service is almost negligible. The community 
has ever remained loyal to the British Government 
and is paying the highest revenue paid by any other 
agricultural community. The response, therefore, 
which it has received as yet from tlie Government in 
the matter of public service is disappointing. With 
the inaguration of the Reforms in 1919, which 
promised an increasing association of Indians in the 
administration of the country, it was expected that 
the community w'ould receive suffident encourage- 
ment in this direction but all in vain and matters 
have not improved in the least so far as this com- 
munity is concerned. This Association is, therefore, 
of opinion that in order to improve tlie social as 
w'ell as the economical conditions of the community 
and to encourage the spirit of education among them, 
it is necessary that at least one seventeenth of the 
services in aU branches should be reserved for the 
community and immodiato steps should be taken to 
fill future vacancies in them by preferential recruit- 
ment from the community and at least one judgeship 
in each High Court except the Punjab should be 
thrown open to the community. 

There are discriminatory legislations in some of the 
provinces as regards the assessment of land. To take 
an example, in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Kurmi-Kshatriya Community has to pay 
more land revenue than the so-called advanced 
communities on the ground that it itself cultivates 
the land. The Community has suffered much and is 
still suffering from such injustice. This Association 
is, therefore, of opinion that there should be an 
adequate statutory provision for any discriminatory 
legislation against any particular section or com- 
munity in matters of taxation and that the Governor 
should have the power of vetoing any such law as 
appears to be unfairly directed against any particular 
section or community. 

Section IV. 

Provincial Senates. 

The Indian provinces forming the sub-continent 
of India are inhabited by heterogeneous races 
peoples and communities with different traditions and 
culture. These various sections of the people 
differ widely from one another not only educationally 
socially and economically, but also in many other 
W'ays. It will, therefore, take a considerably long 
time to mould them into one common nationality. 
The Provincial Legislative Councils ‘when further 
popularised will be more or less ruled by the majority 
and undesirable laws may often be enacted. 

This can be checlrecl by giving the Governor power 
to veto or withhold his assent to any legislation or 
administrative measure which he considers to be 
detrimental to common interest, but this is very 
likely to strain the relations between the Governor 
and' the Council, and this is not desirable. This 
Association, therefore, recommends tlie creation of 
Provincial Senates to have a check over jiopular 
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Councils and these senates should be composed of 
representative men of outstanding merits taken in 
strict proportion to the population of all communities. 

Section V. 

General. 

The present system of land tenure in most parts of 
India is far from satisfactory and requires to be 
changed radically. This Association, therefore, 
would recommend that in the future political organisa- 
tion of India, enough provision should be made by 
statute for safeguards regulating the land tenure of 
the country and hence protecting the rights of the 
peasantry. 

In view of the peculiar circumstances and tiie 
customs prevailing in some parts of the country, 
the Association feels it necessary to emphasise the 
fact that statutory provision should be made to 
give rights to citizens to the free use of the roads. 

In view of the general poverty of the country, this 
Association thinks that primary and secondary 
education should be made universally free. The 
association has passed resolutions, from time to time. 


in this connection and has thereby urged on the 
Government its urgent necessity*. 

Section VI. 

Summary^ of the suggestions and safeguards : — 

1. Proportionate representation of the Kurnii- 
Ksbatriyas in Legislative Councils, Legislative 
Asscmblv and the Council of State. 

2. Proportionate State aid in spread of education. 

3. Adequate representation of the Kurmi- 
Kshatriyas on all the Local Self-Governing Bodies. 

4. ir^ortionate representation of the Kuriui- 
Kshatriyas in the Army and Na\-y. 

5. Proportionate representation of the Kunui- 
Kshatriyas in Public Services. 

6. Appointment of one judge in each High Court 
except the Punjab to give an impetus to education 
and social uplift of the community. 


In conclusion, we trust that your Commission 
would give the best possible consideration to the 
proposals made in this Memorandum. 

tVe wish your Commission evciy success. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION 


INVITATION TO SUBMIT MEMORANDA 


1. The Indian Statutory Commission invites the 
submission of written statements or memoranda, 
both from ollicial and non-official sources, from 
representative associations, local bodies, and re- 
sponsible indiWduals on any of the subjects which 
fall within the limits of ’ the enquiry'’ which it is 
about to undertake. Before the Commission returns 
to India in October a programme of its sittings in 
various centres will have to be drawm up. The 
wTitten statements or memoranda now called for 
should be prepared and sent to the offices of the 
Commission as soon as possible in order that the 
Commission may appreciate the main issues to be 
raised and proposals to be urged before it hereafter 
and in order that it may make arrangements before- 
hand for the orderly conduct of its subsequent enquiry. 

2. Such written statements or memoranda as 
are ready before the Commission leaves India on 
March t3Ist should be sent by registered post 
addressed to " The Indian Statutory Commission, 
Camp, India.’* After this date the Commission will 
maintain its own Office in India, where further 
memoranda will be received on its behalf. They 
should be sent by registered post addressed to 
** The Indian Statutory Commission, New Delhi 
Office, New Delhi,” from \vhich office they will be 
transmitted to the Office of the Commission in 
England. 

3. Twelve copies of each memorandum are required 
in the first instance. Further copies may be called 
for hereafter, if the proposed Indian Committees are 
set up in time. 

4. It is most desirable that these memoranda should 
be delivered to the Offices of the Commission as soon 
as possible, and in any event 7iof laicr than June Ist 
next. If for any special reason particular documents 
cannot be delivered till later, the Commission will 
be glad to be informed of the circumstances and will 
do its best to deal A\dth them, but the organization 
of the Commission’s enquiry makes it essential that 
the written material, much of which has doubtless 
already been prepared, should be promptly presented. 

5. The terms of reference under which the Com- 
mission is acting are as follows : — 

It is ” to enquire into the working of the system 
” of government, the growth of education, and the 
” development of representative institutions, in 
” Briti.sh India, and matters connected therewith,” 
and it is ” to report as to whether and to rvhat 
” extent it is desirable to establish the principle of 
” responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
*' restrict the degree of responsible government then 
” cxi.sting tlierein, including the question whether 
'* the establishment of second chambers of the local 
*" legislatures is or is not desirable.” 

(». The Commission has already had the advantage 
of informal interviews with important and repre- 
scntati^'c bodies and depubitions both at Delhi and 
in several Provinces, and has been much assisted 
by these interviews in appreciating the nature of 
some of the main questions which it will shortly 
begin to investigate. 

7. The Appendix to this notice contains a list of 
some of these topics (though the list does not profess 
to be exhaustive), aud written statements or memo- 
randa arc also invited on any other subject within 
the Commission's terms of reference. It will be 
understood that those who submit memoranda are 
not expected or required to deal with all the subjects 


mentioned in the Appendix but only such of them, 
or wnth such other subjects, as specially concern the 
case they are putting forward. 

8. The Commission attaches special importance to 
the written material which it is now inviting, for in 
many cases the memorandum will speak for itself, 
while in other cases the Commission after consider- 
ing the memdrandum (with the assistance of Indian 
Committees if these are appointed) will intimate 
w'hether it -desires to hear oral evidence in support 
of the memorandum and will endeavour to make the 
most convenient arrangements as to when and where 
this oral evidence shall be taken. 

9. Every memorandum should be dated and signed 
by or on behalf of those who present it, and should 
give the address to which any communication from 
the Commission regarding it should be sent. As 
already stated, there will be many cases in which the 
memoranda submitted will themselves sufficiently 
convey to the Commission the views of those sub- 
mitting them, but in cases in which it is desired to 
tender to the Commission oral evidence in support 
of any memorandum, the document should end with 
a clear statement giving the name and address of the 
witness who will be ready to come forward, if required, 
for examination and cross-examination. 

10. Memoranda submitted in a representative 
capacity should contain a clear statement of the 
nature, extent and membership of the organization 
submitting them. Wlien a statement is put forward 
on behalf of a class of persons, the Commission wishes 
to have a sufficient indication of the number of 
individuaLs who actually authorize it. 

Office of Indian J. W. SHORE. 

Statutory Commission, S. F. STEWART, 

Camp, India. Secretaries. 

Gth March, 1928. 


appendix. ■ 

Note {A ). — For the purpose of illustrating the 
meaning of the main heads below, some of the 
questions arising under each are given. 

Note (B).- — Replies need not deal with the whole 
field covered by the heads, but should be limited to 
the particular matters to whicli it is desired to draw 
attention. 

Note (C). — Suggestions for the future are invited, 
as well as observations upon the structure and work- 
ing of the existing constitution of British India. 
The Commission will be specially glad to receive any 
draft constitutional scheme which has been worked 
out beyond the stage of merely general propositions. 


1. The representative system as applied to British 
India, e.g. : — 

(rt) The basis of the franchise. 

(b) Methods of election. 

(tf) Methods \yhereby particular interests, com- 
munal, local, social, and economic, may obtain 
adequate representation on local self-governing 
pro^dncial and central representative bodies. 

{d) The relationship between representatives 
and constituents. 

(c) The grow'th of parties. 

(f) The growth of informed public opinion. 

(^) Nomination of official.^ and non-officials as 
additional members of elected bodies. 
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2. The snitahUity of existhig areas for iegislative 
and administraHve purposes and for the growth of 
representative institutions, e.g. : — 

(tj) Local self-governing. 

(t) Provincial, including the- discussion of pro- 
posals for extension of self-governing institutions to 
other areas than the nine provinces, and of prc^osals 
for division of existing provinces. 

3. The local self-governing bodies {Municipalities, 
District Boards, etc.) and their relationship with the 
Provincial' Government , e.g. : — 

• (fl.) Constitution. 

(6) Functions. 

(c) Relationship with officials of Provincial 
Government. 

(d) Control by Provincial Government. 

(e) Finance. 

‘1. The Provincial Governments, e.g. : — 

(a) Constitution. 

(ft) Working of dyarchy. 

(<?) Position and powers of Governor. 

(rf) Position of Ministers in relation to Governor 
and ^«.Iembers of Executive Council. 

(e) Relationship of Ministers to each other, and 
question of collective responsibility. 

(f) Growth of party system in the Provincial 
Councils. 

(g) Working of particular departments. 

(^) Classification into reserved and tran.sferrcd 
subjects. 

(i) Desirability of Second Chambers. 

(i) Question of provincial autonomy. [See also 
0 (a) and {b).2 

(/i) Finances of Provincial Government and 
Financial Control. [See also 0 (c).] 

(1) Financial relations between reserved and 
transferred sides of the Government, including the 
question of the joint or separate purse. 

5. The Central Government, e.g. \ — 

(а) Constitution. 

(б) Position and powers of the Governor-General . 

■ (c) Relationship of Governor-General to his 

Executive Council. 
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(d) Relationship of Governor-General to the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 

(c) Position of the Executive. 

if) Question of the rosponsibilitv of the 
Executive to the Legislature. 

(g) Relationship between the two Houses. 

G. Relations between Central Government and the 
Provincial Government, e.g., in regard to — 

(rt) The extent of the power of superintendence, 
direction, and control to be exercised by the Central 
Government, 

(6J The classification of subjects a.s central and 
provincial. 

(c) The financial relationship between the 
Central and Provincial Governments, including the 
Meston Settlement. 

7'. The Courts and the Judiciary. 

3- The Constitutional problem in relation to such 
vital matters as — 

(a) Law and order in British India. 

(b) Justice in British India. 

(e) Defence of India. 

{d) Social progress in British India. 

(c) Federation in. India. 

(f) The status and position of India in the 
British Empire. 

9. The relationship between the Central Governmeni* 
the Secretary of State and the British Parliament. 

10. The position of the Services, e.g. : — 

(a) Indian Civil Service. 

(b) Other All-India Services. 

(c) Provincial Services. 

(d) The question of recruitment and of Public 
Services Commissions. 

{e) Indianization. 

11. The Growth of Education. — The Commis.sion 
will shortly be making a special announcement as to 
this branch of the enquiry', but it does not nish the 
preparation of memoranda on this important topic 
to be delayed. Documents dealing specifically with 
it should be marked " Growth of Education in the 
top left-hand comer. 
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